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2  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  RADICAL  PARTY. 

Liberal  policy  of  the  future  must  tend.  To  say  this  was  a  very 
different  thing  from  formulating  a  policy  for  immediate  adoption  in 
the  present.  However  much  Mr.  Chamberlain's  colleagues  may 
theoretically  dissent  from  him  on  any  or  all  of  these  points,  it 
is  obvious  that-  none  of  them  could  yield  an  opportunity  of 
quarrel,  unless  time  had  arrived  for  deciding  whether  it  was  or 
was  not  to  be  pressed  upon  Parliament.  Towards  the  closing 
years  of  Lord  Palmerston's  life,  it  was  generally  known  that 
there  would  be  no  serious  attempt  to  carry  a  Reform  Bill  until 
he  had  passed  awa)'.  It  was  known  also  that  some  of  his  col- 
leagues were  in  favour  of  reform  and  others  against  it.  This 
notorious  difference  ^f  opinion  did  not  prevent  the  Ministers,  among 
whom  it  prevailed,  from  acting  cordially  together.  It  would  be  just 
as  absurd  now  to  suppose  that,  because  the  views  of  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  topics  already  enumerated  are  not  those  of 
the  rest  of  the  Cabinet,  the  unity  of  the  Administration  is  impaired, 
or  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  called  upon  to  secede  from  the  councils  of 
Downing  Street.  That  portion  of  his  speech  in  the  Bingley  Hall 
which  defined  with  some  precision  the  aims  of  Radicalism  in  the 
future,  was  indeed  not  so  much  the  announcement  of  a  programme  to 
be  realised  to-day  or  to-morrow,  as  a  counsel  of  perfection  which  it 
behoves  Radicals  to  keep  in  view,  and  up  to  which  they  ought  to 
live. 

The  future  of  the  Radical  party  is  so  closely  associated  with,  and 
dependent  on  the  future  of  Mr.  Chamberlain,  that  it  is  necessary  to 
say  a  few  words  on  the  position  he  occupies.  The  circumstances 
under  which  he  joined  Mr.  Gladstone's  Administration,  between 
three  and  four  years  ago,  were  significant.  It  was  admitted  that  the 
Liberal  victory  at  the  polling-booths  was  largely  due  for  its  decisive 
completeness  to  the  new  Radical  organization.  With  this,  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  more  prominently  identified  than  any  other 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  his  appointment  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  was  the  formal  record  of  the  fact.  Since  then.  Sir 
Charles  Dilke,  after  having  invested  an  Under  Secretaryship  of  State 
with  an  importance  which  it  never  possessed  before,  and  having 
made  it  clear  that  he  will  some  day,  and  probably  ere  long,  be  Foreign 
Minister  in  the  House  of  Commons^  was  also  promoted  to  the 
Cabinet.  It  is  clearly  impossible  for  twelve  or  fourteen  men  to 
conduct  the  public  business  of  the  British  Empire  unless  they  are 
prepared  to  act  in  a  spirit  of  mutual  concession  and  compromise. 
The  action  of  the  Government  during  the  last  three  years  and  a 
half  has  been  more  consistently  Radical  than  that  of  any  other 
Administration  ever  known  in  this  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has 
thus  far  had  every  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Yet,  even  thus,  he  has  not 
consented  to  efface  himself,  and  has  steadily  reminded  his  consti- 
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taents,  and  the  English  people  at  large,  that  he  accepts  whatsoever  has 
thus  far  been  accomplished  merely  as  the  instalment  of  a  debt  due 
to  the  democracy.  The  Badical  faith  and  purpose  are,  he  has  made 
it  repeatedly  plain,  as  strong  in  him  as  before  he  had  assumed  official 
responsibility,  and  if  the  condition  of  office  were  that  he  should  be 
aQent  on  these  matters  he  would  either  never  have  taken  office  or  would 
have  abandoned  it  long  ago.  The  present  regime  can  only  be  tran- 
flitbnaly  and  the  attitude  of  different  parties  and  sections  of  parties 
in  the  House  of  Commons  [to-day  faintly  indicate  what  they  are 
Kkely  to  be  half-a-dozen  years  hence.  A  political  leader  in  the 
prime  of  life  is,  imder  these  circumstances,  bound  to  look  before  him 
as  well  as  behind  and  aroimd  him.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  never 
attempted  to  conceal  that  he  is  in  advance  of  most  of  the  statesmen 
with  whom  he  is  associated.  Thus,  he  may  well  feel  it  due  both  to 
himself  and  to  those  who  in  the  country  are  willing  to  follow  his 
lead,  periodically  to  remind  the  public  that  the  era  of  great  and 
drastic  reforms  has  still  to  begin. 

The  memory  of  such  words  as  fell  from  him  the  other  day  at 
Birmingham  does  not  soon  vanish  from  the  popular  mind,  and  if  Mr. 
Chamberlain  faithfully  reflects  the  aspirations  of  the  multitude,  he 
will  be  identified  more  and  more  closely  some  day  with  the  political 
programme  whose  development  he  assists.  Nor  is  it  only  in  the 
country  that  his  influence  and  reputation  are  on  the  increase.  The 
present  session  has  given  many  new  proofs  of  his  aptitude  for 
parliamentaiy  affidrs.  In  the  Grand  Committee  of  Trade  on  the 
Bankruptcy  Bill  he  has  displayed  qualities  which  have  insured  the 
socceea  of  the  measure,  and  which  have  favourably  recommended 
him  to  men  who  politically  have  nothing  in  conmion  with  him.  The 
conditions,  indeed,  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  now  satisfies  are  perhaps 
unprecedented  in  their  combination.  He  is  a  Cabinet  Minister  who 
has  sacrificed  none  of  his  personal  independence,  and  who,  while 
accepting  the  responsibilities  of  office,  has  not  allowed  office  to  efface 
his  individuality.  At  the  same  time  that  he  is  recognised  at  West- 
minster as  a  man  equal  to  the  transaction  of  complicated  parliamen- 
tary business,  and  duly  observant  of  the  convenances  and  amenities  of 
parliamentary  life,  he  is  recognised  by  the  advanced  Liberals  in  the 
country  as  one  of  the  most  prominent  of  their  chiefs.  He  has,  in  a 
word,  retained  touch  of  the  people  while  he  has  gained  that  insight 
into  the  ways  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  is  part  of  the  tech- 
nique of  English  statesmanship. 

Although  Badicalism  is  represented  in  the  Government  and 
reflected  in  the  legislation  of  the  last  three  years  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unknown,  the  strength  of  the  Eadical  party  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons is  comparatively  slight.  Upon  such  occasions  as  its  members 
have  acted  vigorously  and  together,  the  power  to  do  so  has  been  com- 
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municated  to  them  from  outeide.  It  is  the  consciousness  that  their 
constituencies  are  in  earnest  which  has  compelled  many  excellent 
men,  but  slack  Liberals,  at  Westminster  to  rally  round  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  more  decisive  enterprises.  In  this  way  Radicalism  of 
the  constructive  kind  has  practically  controlled  the  administration 
ti  the  country,  and,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  Radicalism  of 
the  crotchet-mongers  has  been  impotent  either  to  promote  its  own 
aims  or  to  damage  Ministers.  But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  is  Radicalism, 
and  how  are  we  to  arrive  at  an  intelligible  definition  of  the  Radicalism 
of  the  future  ?  It  will  not,  assuredly,  reflect  many  shades  of  the 
Radicalism  of  the  present.  Radicalism  is  not  so  much  represented 
as  it  is  burlesqued  by  politicians  of  the  stamp  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson, 
Mr.  Cowen,  lEr.  Story,  and  Mr.  Henry  Labouchere.  The  tendency 
of  each  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of  others  who  could  be  mentioned,  is 
to  identify  it  with  some  hobby  or  craze  of  their  own,  and  by  so  doing 
frequently  to  discredit  it.  When  Mr.  Labouchere  gives  notice  of 
a  Parliamentary  motion  in  which  he  formulates  as  specific  projects 
for  immediate  legislation  the  three  points  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  at 
Birmingham  declared  Liberalism  ought  to  aim  at,  he  unconsciously 
labours  to  reduce  a  prospective  policy  to  an  actual  absurdity.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  true  definition  of  Radicalism  cannot  be  arrived  at 
by  reference  to  the  practical  policy  advocated  by  Radicals  at  any 
particular  period.  Like  all  our  English  parties,  the  Radical  section  is 
continually  changing  its  standpoint  and  extending  its  goal.  The 
Conservatism  of  to-day  is  the  Liberalism  of  twenty  years  ago  and  the 
Radicalism  of  thirty  years  ago.  Examining  the  question  in  the  light 
of  these  facts,  we  might  perhaps  say  that  Radicalism  is  the  general 
opinion  of  the  most  advanced  section  of  the  Liberal  party  for  the 
time  being.  The  epithet  italicized  is  of  importance.  The  mere 
circumstance  that  a  man  holds  extreme  views  on  some  single  subject 
or  group  of  subjects  gives  him  no  claim  to  be  considered  a  Radical. 
Nor  is  it  necessary  for  a  Radical  to  hold  every  extreme  view  which 
may  be  put  forward  by  any  clique  of  Utopian  Progressists  or  specu- 
lative reformers.  Above  all  things.  Radicalism  is  a  body  of  practical 
doctrines  ready  for  immediate  expression  in  legislation,  seeking  first 
and  most  earnestly  the  reforms  which  are  nearest  at  hand  and  easiest 
to  conclude.  It  is  not  the  creed  of  mere  theorists,  but  is  practical 
alike  in  its  objects  and  its  methods. 

Radicalism  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  if  it  were  a  term  convertible 
with  Republicanism.  There  could  be  no  greater  mistake.  Because  a 
man  may  privately  doubt  whether  a  limited  monarchy  and  a  hereditary 
second  chamber  would  have  a  place  in  an  ideally  perfect  constitu- 
tional scheme,  it  does  not  follow  that  he  is  prepared  to  advocate  the 
abolition  either  of  the  Crown  or  the  House  of  Lords.  Thus,  though, 
many  Radicals  have  unquestionably  accepted  the  Republican  theory. 
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Repdbliconism  itself  is  but  the  accident  of  Radicalism.    The  ends  on 
which  the  party  in  its  collective  capacity  is  bent  are  not  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  President  for  a  Sovereign,  but  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise and  the  equitable  redistribution  of  political  power.     Again, 
neither    free-thinking    nor    irreligion  necessarily  enters  into  the 
Badical  faith.     Many  sound  Radicals  may  be  secularists,  and  may 
bold  that  religion,  so  far  as  it  withdraws  men's  minds  from  earthly 
objects  of  concern  and  fixes  them  upon  the  unseen  future  in  the 
world  beyond  the  grave,  is  a  source  not  of  good  but  of  evil.     There 
are  not  a  few  Conservatives  probably  who  have  the  same  opinion,  but 
the  test  of  Radicalism  is  not  the  personal  attitude  of  individual 
members  of  the  party  towards  theological  doctrines,  but  their  desire 
to  crown  the  edifice  of  religious  equality  and  to  abolish  the  last 
traces  of  ecclesiastical  privilege.     For  these  reasons,  and  not  from 
any  special  animus  against  religion,  the  disestablishment  and  dis- 
endowment  of  the  State  Church  must  be  one  of  the  articles  of  the 
Sadical  faith.     One  more  distinction  of  paramount  importance  be- 
tween the  constructive  Radical  and  the  fantastic  and  irresponsible 
crotcheteer  remains  to  be  indicated.     It  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
remark  that  the  former  possesses  a  sense  of  proportion  which  the 
latter  altogether  lacks.     He  may  be  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the 
Yaceination  Acts  or  of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts ;  he  may  be 
prepared  to  put  down  vivisection  by  law  or  to  enact  the  Permissive 
Bill  to-morrow ;  but  as  questions  of  practical  politics  he  regards  all 
these  matters  as  details,  subordinating  them  to  the  broader  topics 
on  which  the  entire  party  is  agreed. 

But,  we  shall  be  told,  the  provisional  enumeration  of  the  objects 
that  Radicals  may  pursue  is  not  a  definition  of  a  political  faith,  and 
so  far  as  the  constant  element  and  fixed  quantity  in  Radicalism  are 
concerned  we  are  still  as  much  in  the  dark  as  ever.  If,  like  Tristram 
Shandy's  scuUion,  Radicalism  is  here  to-day  and  there  to-morrow — 
ever  varying  its  aims  and  its  instnmients — how  is  it  to  justify 
it«elf  to  minds  of  stable  equilibrium?  A  little  inquiry,  however, 
will  show  us  that  Radicalism  has  certain  ''notes"  which  are  as 
real  now  as  they  will  be  a  hundred  years  hence,  and  which  at  least 
mean  as  much  as  that  devotion  to  the  constitution  which  is  the 
OQUventional  touchstone  of  Conservatism — to  a  constitution,  be  it 
said,  which,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  reminded  the  House  of  Commons  the 
other  day,  is  perpetually  being  destroyed  and  perpetually  being 
renovated.  Some  years  ago  the  present  Prime  Minister  propounded 
a  famous  definition  of  a  Radical  to  the  efiect  that  he  was  a  man  who 
was  in  earnest.  This  is  obviously  far  too  comprehensive,  since, 
though  it  embraces  all  true  Radicals,  it  would  include  also  the 
whole  bodies  of  fanatics  and  philosophers — every  man  who  has  a 
grievance  in  which  he  believes  or  a  scheme  to  which  he  is  con- 
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scientiously  attached.  Nor  does  etymology  help  us  much  towards 
forming  a  correct  notion  of  the  connotative  power  of  Radicalism. 
The  most  which  can  he  said  of  the  etymological  definition  is, 
that  if  we  interpret  the  word  Radical  as  one  who  goes  to  the  root 
of  a  matter,  the  spirit  in  which  a  true  Radical  will  approach 
the  consideration  of  any  evil  is  fairly  enough  indicated.  But 
formal  definitions  in  such  a  matter  as  this  can  ^t  the  best  be 
but  unsatisfactory.  Those  who  have  studied  the  tenor  of  the  fore- 
going remarks  will  be  prepared  for  the  description  of  Radicalism 
which  it  is  now  proposed  to  submit.  The  criterion  of  the  true 
Radical,  let  us  say,  is  now,  and  ever  will  be,  a  belief  in  the  right 
and  ability  of  the  people  as  a  whole  to  govern  themselves.  Speaking 
in  Bingley  Hall  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  return  to  Parliament  in 
1876,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said :  "  If  I  were  asked  to  say  what  is  the 
underlying  principle  of  our  Birmingham  Liberalism  (for  which  read 
Radicalism)  I  should  put  it  in  a  single  sentence.  It  is  that  we 
trust  the  people,  and  that  we  have  a  firm  confidence  in  their  good 
sense  and  patriotism.  If  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number  be,  as  I  believe  it  is,  the  chief  end  of  government,  then  we 
think  that  the  people  best  understand  their  own  affairs,  and  are 
likely  best  to  secure  their  highest  interests  without  at  the  same  time 
doing  any  injustice  to  any  clas9  or  section.  The  people  never 
willingly  brook  injustice  to  themselves,  neither  will  they  consciously 
inflict  it  upon  others.  Edmund  Burke  said  that  when  the  people 
had  a  feeling  they  were  commonly  in  the  right,  although  they  some- 
times mistook  the  physician.  We  are  prepared  to  endorse  that 
statement,  and  I  may  add  that  the  mistakes  of  the  people  are  less 
dangerous  to  the  commonwealth  and  are  more  easily  remedied  than 
the  mistakes  of  any  minority  or  privileged  class." 

However  these  words  may  be  criticised  or  censured,  there  is  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  their  meaning ;  they  embody  a  definite  prin- 
ciple, they  even  provide  for  its  application  to  particular  cases.  Lord 
Salisbury,  addressing  a  Conservative  Association  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Mr.  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoke  at  Birmingham, 
declared  that  the  Radices  aimed  above  all  things  at  setting  class 
against  class.  No  description  could  be  more  inaccurate.  What 
Radicals  really  endeavour  to  do  is  to  ascertain  the  dominant  wishes, 
not  of  one  class  in  the  community  but  of  all  classes,  and  to 
give  effect  to  them.  A  class  is  always  a  minority,  and  with  classes 
Radicalism,  notwithstanding  Lord  Salisbury's  phrase,  has  nothing 
to  do.  The  new  machinery  employed  by  Radicalism  is  that  which 
is  best  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  its  authors,  whose  view  has 
certainly  thus  far  been  justified  by  results,  to  elicit  and  give  effect 
to  the  wishes  of  the  majority.  What  is  called  the  caucus  is  the 
practical  expression  of  the  principle  that  the  popular  will  is  the 
basis  of  political  power.     It  is  the  means  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
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Liberal  electors  are  enabled  to  make  known  their  wishes,  and  to  take 
part  in  the  management  of  their  party.     The  growing  success  and 
influence  of  these  great  representative  associations  throughout  the 
country  are  the  earnest  of  a  change  in  the  House  of  Commons  and 
of  increasing  activity  in  all  enterprises  of  political  reform.     But  the 
caucus  will  not  have  achieved  its  full  object  if  it  is  merely  the  instru- 
ment of  Liberal  victories  in  the  country.     The  men  whom  it  sends 
to  Parliament  must  be  prepared  to  execute  the  will  of  those  who 
send  them   there.      It  will  be  necessary  that  constituencies  and 
representatives   should  be  united   in   far  closer  links   than  those 
which  now  prevail.     The  House  of  Commons  has  already  ceased  to 
be,  in  the  opinion  of  the  fine  gentlemen  who  condescend  to  patronise 
it,  the  best  club  in  London.     From  the  Pall  Mall  point  of  view  it  is 
likely  before  long  to  become  the  worst.     Indeed,  it  must  become  the 
worst  in  the  opinion  of  professional  clubmen  if  it  is  to  be  a  faithful 
mirror  of  popular  political  sentiment.     At  the  present  moment  the 
House  of  Commons  is  an  assemblage  the  dominating  principle  of 
which  is  plutocratic.     The  large  majority  of  its  members  are  rich 
men.    A  considerable  proportion  of  this  majority  is  composed   of 
exceedingly  rich  men.     They  are  elected  by  theiK  constituents  not 
because  they  are  theoretically  their  best  representatives,  but  because 
they  are   the    most    generally  trustworthy  representatives   to  be 
obtained  under  the  present  condition  of  things.     There  will  always 
be  a  certain  percentage  in  the  popular  chamber  of  intelligent  men 
of  rank   and   fortune    who   have  no   verj'  distinct  political  con- 
victions.     Tho  House   of  Commons,   in   ceasing  to  be  a  merely 
social  lounge,  cannot,  it  is  to  be  feared,  exclude  them.      The  men 
whom  it  will  exclude  are  the  political  (likttanti  who,  whether  they  are 
nominally  attached  to  the  Liberal  or  to  the   Conservative  party, 
study  nothing  more  than  how  they  can  escape  from  St.  Stephen's 
at  the  earliest  hour  or  visit  it  upon  the  fewest  occasions. 

No  one  who  has  watched  the  tendency  of  events  during  the  present 
session  can  fail  to  have  been  impressed  with  the  degree  of  directness 
to  which  popular  feeling  in  the  constituencies  affects  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  It  is  perhaps  not  too  much  to  say  that 
if  a  majority,  not  merely  of  the  Liberals,  but  of  the  Conservatives, 
had  voted  according  to  their  private  convictions,  the  Affirmation 
Bill  would  have  been  by  this  time  in  a  fair  way  of  becoming  law. 
Again,  if  members  had  voted  without  any  thought  of  the  prejudices 
of  their  constituents  on  the  subject  of  Mr.  Stansfeld's  motion,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  would  not  be,  as 
at  this  moment  they  are,  doomed.  It  is  very  well  to  lament  the 
decadence,  from  the  social,  and  even  intellectual,  point  of  view,  of 
the  popular  chamber.  The  House  of  Commons  is  intended  to  be  a 
reflection  of  the  composition  and  of  the  desires  of  the  mass  of 
Englishmen,  and  not  the  resort  of  the  modish  gentility  of  the  period. 
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Great,  boweyer,  even  in  social  matters,  is  the  educatiag  force  of 
public  opinion  and  of  the  unbroken  tradition  of  centuries.  It  is  just 
as  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  House  of  Commons  of  the  future  will 
be  the  resort  of  rowdies  and  vulgarians,  as  it  is  that  the  triumph  of 
Badicalism,  whenever  it  may  be  accomplished,  will  mean  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  masses  from  the  constraints  of  law  and  order  and  will 
be  the  prelude  to  universal  anarchy. 

The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  wiU  result  in  the  reduction  of  election 
expenses.  The  caucus  will  result,  and  is  resulting,  in  the  choice 
of  candidates  at  parliamentary  elections  who  have  the  confidence, 
because  they  have  the  knowledge,  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Liberal  voters.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  English 
electorates  can  be  gradually  transformed  and  that  the  elected 
themselves  will  undergo  no  corresponding  change.  The  men  whom 
the  democracy  will  send  to  Parliament  will  be  those  personally 
cognisant  of  their  wants  and  feelings.  A  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons will  not  be  given  to  persons  desirous  of  it  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  it  accentuates  or  improves  their  social  position.  The  men 
who  have  a  Parliamentary  vote  under  the  new  Reform  Bill  will  look  to 
the  qualities  of  candidates,  to  their  adaptabilities  to  any  partictdar 
constituency,  and  nof'to  considerations  of  personal  status.  It  need 
not,  indeed,  be  anticipated  that  any  insensate  intolerance  of  the 
presence  of  gentlefolk  in  the  House  of  Commons  will  declare  itself. 
But  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  expected  to  be 
representatives  first  and  gentlemen  afterwards.  The  type  of  House 
of  Commons  men  of  the  future  must  be  found,  not  in  the  moderate 
and  elderly  Liberals  who  sit  behind  the  Ministerial  benches,  or  in 
the  younger  sons  of  the  Whig  aristocracy  sprinkled  among  those  who 
have  seats  below  the  gangway,  but  rather  in  men  like  Mr.  Illing- 
worth,  Mr.  Jesse  Ceilings,  Mr.  Burt,  and  Mr.  Broadhurst.  If  the 
multiplication  of  representatives  of  this  sort  involves  what  has  always 
been  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  conditions  of  democracy, 
payment  by  the  State  for  parliamentary  attendance,  such  salaries 
there  must  be.  A  House  of  Commons  constituted  upon  these  prin- 
ciples may  possess  many  features  which  will  not  gratify  the  refined 
taste.  But  the  object  of  a  popular  chamber  is  to  be  not  so  much 
refined  as  representative ;  and  so  long  as  it  fulfils  these  conditions 
that  will  be  enough. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  practicability  of  the  ideas  now  pro- 
pounded may  be  called  in  question.  An  entirely  new  point  of 
departure,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  history  of  popular  representation — 
and  such  a  departure  is  necessary  if  the  Badical  party  is  to  have  a  great 
future  before  it — is  more  easily  talked  about  than  made.  It  is  of 
course  theoretically  possible  that  the  English  democracy  will  prove 
in  the  future  so  perfectly  contented  with  the  existing  regime  that  the 
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functions  of  Bpadicalism  will  remain  for  years  to  come  what  they  have 
been  during  years  past — that,  in  other  words,  there  will  be  nothing 
more  for  them  to  do  than  to  apply  an  occasional  stimulus  to  supine 
liberalism  or  to  dormant  Whiggery. .  If  such  a  contingency  as  this 
is  Terified  there  will  be  no  place  for  political  leaders  of  the  calibre  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  in  the  ranks  of  BadicaUsm.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  sequel  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  disappearance  from  political  life,  and 
of  Lord  Hartington's  removal  to  the  House  of  Lords,  should  be,  as 
se^BS  probable,  the  independent  growth  of  a  Badical  party  capable 
of  holding  its  own  against  Conserratives  and  against  moderate 
Liberals  or  Whigs,  then  no  one  can  suppose  that  the  political  status 
quo  will  be  indefinitely  continued.  Speeches  like  that  recently 
deliTered  by  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  at  Birmingham 
are  calculated  to  arouse  novel  and  alarming  apprehensions  in  Con- 
servative breasts.  If  they  did  nothing  more  than  clothe  the  enter- 
prising ideas  of  an  individual  in  sensational  language,  questions 
would  not  be  asked  about  them  in  Parliament,  and  they  would 
&U  flat  in  the  country.  The  significance  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's 
remarks  is  not  so  much  that  they  are  striking  in  themselves,  as  that 
th^  give  articulate  expression  to  the  aspirations  and  presentiments 
which  would  otherwise  find  no  utterance. 

The  leaders  of  the  Badical  party  in  the  future  may  seem 
wanting  in  two  respects.  First,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tendency 
of  Badicalism  is  to  pay  insufficient  regard  to  the  religious  senti- 
ments and  prejudices  of  the  English  people;  secondly,  that  it  is 
the  tendency  of  Badicalism  to  disregard  the  patriotic  and  military 
instincts  of  the  nation.  On  the  former  of  these  points  there  is 
eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  English  democracy,  while  retaining 
their  present  moral  aod  religious  disposition,  will  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  legislation  which  is  hostile  to  religion  as  religion, 
and  the  legislation  which  only .  ignores  or  equalises  differences  of 
religion  with  a  view  of  obliterating  all  traces  of  civil  and  political 
disability.  This  is  exactly  what  has  happened  in  the  United  States. 
Public  opinion  in  the  United  States  rests  on  a  basis  of  national 
Puritanism,  and  among  a  large  section  of  the  subjects  of  the  Ame- 
rican Bepublic  the  religious  sentiment  is  one  of  great  strength. 
It  is  not,  however,  suffered  to  invade  the  domain  of  politics.  As  it 
is  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  so,  it  may  be  fairly  argued, 
win  it  be  on  this.  Again,  as  there  is  nothing  to  nfake  us  suppose 
that  the  democracy  will  be  careless  of  the  Imperial  interests  of  Great 
Britain,  so  there  is  not  the  slightest  pretext  for  fearing  lest  the 
chiefs  of  the  Badical  party  should  underrate  these  interests.  The 
Manchester  school,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  said  at  Midlothian,  has  never 
ruled  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  ''  It  has  never  during  a 
Conservative  Government,  and  especiallv  during  a  Liberal  Govern- 
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ment.  This  Manchester  scliool,  this  peace  party,  has  sprung  pre- 
maturely to  the  conclusion  that  wars  may  be  considered  as  having 
closed  their  melancholy  and  miserable  history,  but  no  Oovernment 
of  this  country  could  ever  accede  to  the  management  and  control  of 
affairs  without  finding  that  the  dream  of  a  Paradise  upon  earth  was 
rudely  dispelled  by  the  shock  of  experience."  Wars  and  foreign 
adyentures  of  any  kind  are  not  likely  to  strengthen  the  Government 
of  the  future  in  the  opinion  of  the  English  people.  But  when  war 
18  proved  to  be  a  national  necessity,  when  it  is  seen  to  be  so  by 
majorities  in  the  constituencies,  the  leaders  of  the  Hadical  party 
would  be  untrue  to  their  principles  and  themselves  if  they  were  to 
shirk  the  obligation. 

The  prospect  and  the  programme  which  have  been  foreshadowed 
in  these  pages  are,  we  may  be  told,  alike  impracticable.     It  has  been 
repeatedly  said  in  the  course  of  the  last  month  that  the  political 
successes  with  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Bright  is  associated  were  due 
not  so  much  to  the  influence  of  Radicalism  as  to  the  pressure  of  a 
gradually  matured  public  opinion,  and  that  free  trade  was  established 
and  Parliamentary  reform  an  accomplished  fact  only  when  they  had 
each  of  them  become  openly  or  tacitly  accepted  by  both  parties  in 
the  State.     But  what  has   happened  in  England  during   the  last 
three  years  and  a  half?     Is  it  the  fact  that  the  Radical  party  has 
failed  in  the  present  Parliament  ?     Granted  that  certain  individuals 
who  profess  to  represent  Badicalism  in    the  House  of  Commons 
have  made  no  mark  and  have  only  succeeded  in   disclosing  the 
weakness  of  the   ties  which  nominally  hold   them  together  in   a 
single  party  :  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  views  of  the  Radical  party 
in  the  country  have  been  and  are  fairly  represented  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  supporters  P    The  Prime  Minister  himself  is  one  of  the 
truest  and  most  earnest  Radicals  in  the  country,  and  his  influence 
has  necessarily  pervaded  the  whole  sphere  of  Government  action. 
The  legislation  of  the  first  session  of  the  present  Parliament  was 
wholly  Radical.     So   were  the  Irish  Land  Act   and  the  Arrears 
Acts.     As  regards  the  former  of  these  measures,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  it  is  so  Radical  and  even  so  revolutionary  that  it  would  have 
been  possible  with  no  other  legislature  in  the  world.     The  adminis- 
tration of  the  principal  offices  is  largely  conducted  according  to 
Radical  preferences.     The  foreign  policy  of  the  Government,  so  far 
as  concerns  the  retirement  from  Candahar,  the  withdrawal  from 
the  Transvaal,  the  restoration  of  Cety wayo,  the  appeal  to  the  concert 
of  Europe,  is  also  Radical.     Moreover,  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  in  English  politics  the  impossibility  of  one  year  becomes  the 
fulfilment  of  the  next.    Thus  it  is  the  fact  that  in  1865  a  Reform 
Bill  appeared  in  the  highest  degree  improbable,  and  that  in  1867 
it  would  have   been  held   absurd  to  predict  that  there  was  any 
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prospect  of  the  Irish  Church  being  disestablished.     On  the  whole, 
therefore,   it  is  unsafe  to  argue  from  the  steady  average  of  Con- 
servative    immobility    in    the  past,   that   the   English    multitude 
will  illustrate  no  bias  towards  Radicalism  in  the  future.     Educa- 
tion according  to  the  old-fashioned  Tory  view  is  to  be  discouraged, 
and  is  on  the  whole  bad  rather  than  good,   because   it  is  apt  to 
make  the   lower  classes  discontented  with  that  station  in  life  to 
which  it  has  pleased  God  to  call  them.     Radicalism  is  also  de- 
nounced upon  the  same  grounds,  and  unhappily  for  Toryism,  the  , 
two  forces  of  Radicalism  and    popular  education  are  now  simul- 
taneously at  work.     If  we  are  told  that,  as  the  knowledge  and  en- 
lightenment of  the  English  masses  improve,  they  will  rebel  against 
the  propaganda  of  Radicalism  and  gravitate  to  Toryism,   by   all 
means  let  such  a  possibility  be  admitted  here.     It  is,  however,  clear 
that  the  only  hope  which  the  Tories  have  of  succeeding  is  to  appro- 
priate some  of  the  leading  Radical  ideas,  and  to  present  them  to  the 
multitude  in  a  Conservative  shape.     Whether  the  people  will  not 
on  the  whole  prefer  Radical  ideas  firsthand,  and  will  not  resent  this 
approximation  of  party  tactics  to  a  Dutch  auction,  reihains  to  be  seen. 
The  one  thing  certain  is,  that  so  far  as  the  Liberals  are  con- 
cerned the  future  belongs   to   the  Radicals  alone.      Westminster 
politicians  may  talk  about  the  formation  of  a  moderate  national 
party  composed  of  the  malcontents  of  both  sides.     But  discontent 
and  egotism  afford  but   a  slender  and  untrustworthy  basis  for  a 
political  structure.    Not  is  there  the  faintest  symptom  of  moderate 
Liberalism  striking  any  responsive  chord  of  sympathy  and  approval 
in  the  great  constituencies.     In  some  cases  the  names  of  the  Con- 
servative leaders  are  cheered;   in  others,  and  probably  in  more, 
those  of  the  Radicals ;  whilst  the  moderate  Liberals  are  only  applauded 
because  a  rapprochement  between  themselves  and  the  Radicals  is  sus- 
pected or  discovered..    It  is  possible  that   either  the  next  general 
election,  or  the  next  general  election  but  one,  may  give  the  Con- 
servatives a  majority.     That  will  only  defer  the  day  of  Radicalism. 
As  Conservatism,  when  the  name  was  first  invented,  was  regarded  as 
a  synonym  for  Toryism  made  popular,  so  is  Radicalism  a  synonym 
for  popularised  Liberalism.     The  Liberals  majorities  in  the  constitu- 
encies are  beginning  to  understand  this,  and  to  see  more  and  more 
in  Badical  candidates,  not  political  visionaries,  but  men  who  are 
eminently  practical,  and  bent  above  all  things  upon  giving  effect  to 
the  will  of  the  majority  in  every  constituency. 


THE  STAGE  IN  RELATION  TO  LITERATURE. 

In  the  last  April  number  of  the  Quarterly  Review  the  writer  of  a 
very  interesting  paper  on  the  English  stage  has  observed  that  '*  it  is 
to  the  existence  of  a  yearning  for  something  more  worthy  *'  (than 
such  pieces  as  Our  Boys,  The  Colonel,  et  id  genus  omne)  "  of  the  tra- 
ditional glories  of  the  English  stage,  that  Mr.  Irving  largely  owes 
the  immense  success  which  has  attended  his  management  at  the 
Lyceum.^'  This  appears  to  be  the  conclusion  of  a  competent  and 
impartial  observer ;  for  which  reason  it  must  be  welcomed  by  all  who 
have  at  heart  the  dignity  and  prosperity  of  that  great  department 
of  our  national  literature  now  unoccupied  by  any  writer  of  literary 
eminence.  But  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the  literary  drama 
in  England  suggest  questions  more  easily  asked  than  answered  ;  and 
the  following  desultory  remarks  upon  the  subject  of  them  are  offered 
in  an  interrogative  rather  than  an  affirmative  spirit. 

These  remarks  I  wish  to  preface  by  a  proposition  which  is  perhaps 
a  truism ;  but  which,  if  not  disputed,  has  apparently  been  disregarded, 
by  those  whom  it  most  concerns.  The  social  civilisation  of  a  people 
is  significantly  indicated  by  the  intellectual  character  of  its  popular 
amusements,  and  of  such  amusements  the  stage  is  one  of  the  most 
important.  Experience  has  repeatedly  proved  the  power  of  the 
stage  as  an  educational  agency  for  the  diffusion,  not  only  of  popular 
refinement,  but  also  of  those  ideas  and  sentiments  which  strengthen 
and  elevate  national  character.  When  Count  Stephen  Szechenyi, 
the  Great  Magyar,  as  his  countrymen  still  call  him,  began  to  devote 
himself  to  the  regeneration  of  their  national  life,  his  first  efforts  were 
directed  to  the  creation  of  a  national  stage  ;  and  he  spared  no  pains 
to  attract  to  it  all  the  literary  talent  of  his  country.  The  revival  of 
the  Magyar  language,  which  inaugurated  the  reassertion  of  the 
Magyar  nationality,  had  been  accomplished  on  the  stage  before  it 
was  extended  to  the  Diet ;  and  if  a  true  and  full  history  is  ever 
written  of  the  great  constitutional  movement  begun  by  Hungary  in 
1848,  some  of  its  most  instructive  pages  must  be  devoted  to  the  part 
played  by  the  national  stage  in  the  resuscitation  of  the  national  spirit. 
From  their  national  stage  the  spirit  of  the  German  people  received 
a  similar  stimulus  during  a  period  of  great  national  depression,  and 
the  grateful  affection  with  which  they  still  cherish  the  memory  of 
Schiller  attests  the  national  influence  of  his  genius ;  which  is,  I 
think,  underrated  by  his  English  critics. 

Goethe  excels  every  poet  since  Shakespeare  in  breadth  of  intellect 
and  subtlety  of  insight,  but  Schiller  far  surpasses  him  in  that  moral 
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elevation  wWcli  is  the  primary  requisite  of  the  poetic  drama.     It 
Tas,  I  thinky  a  saying  of  Roger  Ascham's,  that  man,  in  order  to  live 
up  to  his  level,  must  keep  constantly  before  him  an  ideal  of  excel- 
lenee  above  and  beyond  it.     But  uneducated  sentiment  is  continu- 
ally running  into  vulgar  types ;  and  to  counteract  this  tendency, 
the  stage  (if  it  fulfilled  its  literary  and  truly  national  function) 
would  keep  the  heroic  type  permanently  and  plainly  before  the 
imagination  of  the  people.     "The  great  movements  of  the  soul," 
says  Talma,  ''elevate  man   to  an  ideal  nature  in  whatever  rank 
fate  may  have  placed  him."     To  portray  the  great  movements  of 
the  soul  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  have  the  effect  of  elevating 
whole  masses  of  human  beings   into  a  perception  of  this  "ideal 
nature,''  and  a  sympathetic  contact  with  it,  is  the  purpose  of  the 
|)oetic  drama  and  the  function  of  the  great  actor.     Authors  and 
uctors  who  have  themselves  no  perception  of  an  ideal  nature  not 
visible  on  the  surface  of  society,  and  to  whom  the  movements  of  the 
soul  appear  exaggerated  or  artificial  when  they  cease  to  be  common- 
place, do  well,  no  doubt,  to  leave  the  poetic  drama  alone.     But  a 
literature  and  a  stage  which  cannot,  between  them,  produce  any 
school  or  specimen  of  poetic  drama,  have  no  place  in  the  first  order 
of  the  intellectual  departments  to  which  they  belong.     In  the  days 
of  Chatham,  when  the  national  life  of  England  was  throbbing  with  a 
vigorous  pulse,  when  parliamentary  eloquence  had  attained  its  nobles' 
standard,  and  the  tendency  of  the  national  action  was  instinctively 
towards  the  heroic,  the  intellectual  influence  of  the  great  actor  was 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  great  orator,  and  the  stage  co-operated 
with  the  Senate  in  the  maintenance  of  a  lofty  national  type.     I  do 
not  know  whether  any  historian  of  the  French  Bevolution  has  yet 
tried  to  trace  tho  influence  of  the  French  classical  drama  upon  the 
fonnation  of  those  types  of  social  and  personal  character  which  seem 
to  have  represented  the  revolutionary  ideals  of  republican  excellence. 
But  this  influence  is  perceptible  and  noteworthy.   Bead,  for  instance, 
such  a  play  as  the  Horaces  of  Corneille ;  wherein  the  ideal  presence 
which  pervades  the  whole  action,  shapes  the  whole  character,  and 
inspires  the  whole  language  of  the  drama,  powerfully  impressing 
ita  influence  at  every  point  upon  the  imagination  of  the  audience,  is 
that  of  Bome  herself;   a  supreme  semi-supernatural  but  very  real 
political  entity,  majestic  and  inexorable,  sanguinary  but  sublime; 
the  sacrificial,  unflinching,  uncomplaining  worship  of  whose  power 
oonstitates  the  whole  duty  of  the  virtuous  citizen.    And  then  turn  to 
the  language  and  action  of  the  first  French  republicans.     Were  they 
not  animated  by  the  spirit  which  the  genius  of  Corneille  has  breathed 
into  this  great  playp    To  me  it  seems  that  all  that  part  of  the 
political  vocabulary  of  the  first  French  Bepublic  which  was  not 
directly  borrowed  from  Bousseau  teems  with  involuntary  echoes  from 
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the  French  classical  drama.  And  perhaps  it  would  not  be  altogether 
fantastical  to  assert  that,  whilst  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV.  were 
unconsciously  preparing  for  the  Republic  the  material  conditions  of 
its  administrative  despotism,  the  great  dramatists  of  their  time  were 
no  less  unconsciously  providing  for  it  some  of  the  sources  of  its 
political  sentiment  and  animating  spirit.  The  sanguinary  despotism 
of  the  Republic,  in  its  turn,  prepared  the  conditions  of  that  brilliant 
and  bellicose  autocracy  which  rapidly  rose  upon  its  ruins.  And, 
again,  the  thoroughly  practical  intellect  of  Napoleon,  rejecting  no 
imag^ative  agency,  recognised  at  once  in  the  national  stage,  and 
the  genius  of  Talma,  potent  instruments  for  the  promotion  of  ideas 
conducive  to  the  grandeur  and  conquering  spirit  of  his  Empire. 

But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  instances  of  the  influence  which  a 
literary  stage  is  capable  of  exciting,  for  good  or  evil,  over  national 
character.  I  say  advisedly,  a  literary  stage.  For  if  the  stage  be 
illiterate  it  can  have  no  intellectual  influence  at  all.  And,  although 
unintellectual  influences,  when  they  take  possession  of  those  popular 
amusements  which  (unlike  field-sports  and  athletic  games)  are  to 
be  classed  amongst  intellectual  recreations,  may  stimt  or  pervert  the 
popular  taste,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  a  stage  destitute  of  ideas 
should  have  any  effect,  good  or  bad,  on  the  ideals  of  national  cha- 
racter. Looking,  however,  at  the  stage  in  relation  to  its  minor 
function,  as  an  instrument  for  the  diffusion  of  social  refinement,  I 
may  mention  here,  by  the  way,  a  curious  illustration  of  its  power  in 
that  capacity,  which  happens  to  have  fallen  under  my  own  observa- 
tion. Many  years  ago,  it  was  one  of  my  official  duties,  as  Secretary 
of  Embassy  at  Vienna,  to  study  the  social  condition  of  the  Austrian 
working  classes.  With  this  object  I  attended  their  political  clubs 
and  places  of  public  amusement,  visited  them  in  their  homes,  and 
became  at  last  fairly  intimate  with  the  leading  members  of  their 
principal  unions.  I  do  not  think  they  are  naturally  so  intelligent  as 
our  own  working  classes ;  but  what  most  struck  me  in  my  inter- 
course with  them  was  their  superior  social  refinement,  and  their 
apparent  literary  culture.  This  I  afterwards  discovered  to  be  the 
result  of  their  familiarity  with  the  masterpieces  of  a  national  stage 
which  includes  amongst  its  most  popular  dramatists  many  of  the 
greatest  poets  and  thinkers  of  Germany. 

In  the  absence  of  any  perceptible  alliance  between  her  contem- 
porary literature  and  her  contemporary  stage,  England,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  stands  alone  amongst  the  civilised  nations  of  Europe. 
In  aU  other  European  countries  possessing  a  national  literature,  the 
acting  drama  still  contributes  to  the  continuation  of  that  literature 
as  fully  and  worthily  as  any  other  department  of  it.  You  cannot 
enumerate  the  authors  of  the  best  plays  produced  during  the  last 
fifty  years  upon  the  French  stage  without  naming  many  of  the 
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greatest  imaginative  writers  and  teachers  of  France.  The  same 
may  be  said,  relatively,  of  the  German,  Italian^  Spanish,  and  Danish 
stages.  I  mention  these  as  the  only  ones  of  which  I  have  any  per- 
sonal knowledge.  The  dramatic  literature  of  France  has  added,  and 
is  adding,  treasures  to  the  rich  store  of  genuine  plays  bequeathed  it 
bv  the  genius  of  Comeille  and  Racine  and  Moliere.     The  dramatic  ^  > 

literatore  of  Germany  has  not  ceased  to  be  productive  since  the 
dfiath  of  Goethe,  and  Schiller,  and  Lessing.  That  of  Italy  has  not 
stopped  short  with  Alfieri.  Galderon  is  not  the  last  word  of  the 
Spanish  national  drama,  nor  Oehlenschlager  of  the  Danish.  How 
does  the  dramatic  literature  of  our  own  country  happen  to  be  so 
imporerished  that  the  successful  revival  of  plays  written  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth  is  regarded  by  us  as  the  most  important  effort  which 
oor  stage  is  capable  of  making  for  the  perpetuation  in  the  popular 
mind  of  the  noble  traditions  of  the  literary  drama  P  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Victorian  age  the  English  stage  could  boast,  at  least,  of 
haying  associated  with  itself  in  this  laudable  endeavour  some  writers 
of  Hterary  eminence ;  but  since  then,  English  authors  and  actors 
appear  to  have  grown  mutually  satisfied  with  the  complete  dissolu- 
tion of  that  old  and  honourable  partnership  between  them  to  which 
our  literature  owes  the  comedies  of  Sheridan  and  our  stage  its 
''traditional  glories." 

And  thus,  between  playwrights  who  are  not  poets  or  thinkers,  and 
tkinkers  and  poets  who  cannot  write  actable  plays,  the  British  stage 
deriyes  from  our  contemporary  literature  no  intellectual  nutriment, 
and  our  literary  genius  receives  from  the  stage  no  dramatic  inspira- 
tion.   What  is  the  cause  of  this  ? 

Several  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  quote,  in  the  pages  of  this 

Beyiew,  the  following  epigram  by  Grillparzer,  a  dramatic  poet  of 

me  genius: 

**  Danach  fichaut  each  vor  Allem  um, 
Schaospieler,  dichter,  und  publicum," 

▼hich,  for  present  purposes,  may  be  thus  loosely  paraphrased — 

"  The  play's  success  depends  on  you, 
Player,  and  poet,  and  public  too." 

Grillparzer's  plays  would  probably  be  thought  unactable  by  English 
actors,  for  they  are  conceived  and  constructed  in  a  region  of  dra- 
matic art  unfamiliar  to  our  metropolitan  managers  and  theatrical 
BtazB.  But  on  the  national  stage  of  his  own  country  they  are 
exceedingly,  and  deservedly,  popular.  He  was,  I  think,  eighty 
Tears  old  when  he  wrote  this  epigram,  and  it  expresses  the  result  of 
a  long  practical  experience  of  the  essential  requisites  of  the  higher 
Older  of  acting  drama,  under  the  most  favourable  stage  conditions. 
According  to  Ghillparzer,  the  production  of  a  genuine  play  requi^ 
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the  combined  effort  of  a  competent  author,  competent  actors,  and  a 
competent  public.  No  one  of  these  three  factors,  taken  alone,  is 
more  indispensable  than  any  other  to  that  triumph  of  art  and  genius 
which  can  only  be  achieved  by  their  harmonious  co-operation.  Nor 
is  this  all.  To  render  possible  such  harmonious  co-operation  there 
must  also  be  some  standard  of  intelligence  and  intellectual  culture 
common  to  all  three.  And  that  standard  must  be  a  high  one.  If 
all  this  be  true,  the  present  unsatisfactory  relations  between  the  stage 
and  literature  would  appear  to  be  attributable  to  some  defect  in  one 
or  other,  or  possibly  even  in  all  three,  of  these  equally  indispensable 
conditions.  But  where  does  the  fault  lie  P  With  our  authors,  our 
actors,  or  our  public  ?  And  if  it  lies,  in  a  less  or  greater  degree, 
with  all  three  of  them,  what  is  the  direction  in  which  we  may  most 
reasonably  expect  or  attempt  the  correction  of  it  P  As  already 
avowed,  I  approach  these  questions  in  no  dogmatic  or  positive  spirit. 
I  have  stated  them  as  they  arise  in  my  own  mind,  and  I  shall  not 
attempt  to  suggest  any  definite  or  conclusive  answer  to  them.  But 
at  least  they  may  serve  to  guide  us  in  a  somewhat  closer  examination 
of  the  matter.  I  need  hardly  repeat  that  it  is  only  from  a  literary 
point  of  view  I  am  here  discussing  the  present  prospects  of  the 
English  stage  ;  but,  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  in  relation  to 
authors,  actors  and  audiences,  they  present  I  think  under  each  aspect 
at  least  some  encouraging  feature. 

The  interest  taken  in  the  stage  by  the  representatives  of  social 
refinement  and  intellectual  life  is  said  to  be  increasing.  The 
metropolitan  stage  generally  exhibits  a  marked  improvement  in 
many  of  the  essential  conditions  of  good  acting ;  and,  although  the 
younger  race  of  dramatists,  whose  aspirations  are  worthily  repre- 
sented by  such  writers  as  Mr.  Herman  Merivale  and  Mr.  Buchanan, 
complain,  I  believe,  of  the  depressing  conditions  to  which  their  art 
is  subjected  by  a  low  standard  of  theatrical  taste,  it  may  be  hoped 
that  they  themselves  are  gradually  improving  that  standard  by  their 
praiseworthy  impatience  of  it.  So  far,  the  present  conditions  of 
draniatic  art  and  literature  seem  fairly  favourable.  But  the  aspect 
of  them  does  not  improve  under  closer  examination.  The  refined 
portion  of  the  public  take  an  increasing  interest  in  the  stage  P  Tes, 
but  what  are  the  features  and  aspects  of  the  stage  by  which  it  is 
attracted  P  Do  the  professors  of  icsthetic  principles,  the  persons 
who  set  the  taste  of  the  public  in  art,  thoroughly  understand  what 
they  are  talking  about  when  their  talk  is  of  theatrical  matters  P  Do 
they  know  the  difference  between  a  good  play  and  a  bad  one? 
Between  true  and  false  acting  P  between  what  is  artistically  natural 
and  what  is  artificially  realistic,  in  dramatic  or  histrionic  art  P  Are 
they  training  and  guiding  the  public  and  the  theatrical  profession  to 
Boimd  principles  and  a  right  discrimination  in  such  matters  P    And 
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if  not^  is  the  incxeased  attention  bestowed  by  them  upon  the  stage  of 
any  real  benefit  to  it  P 

Broadly  speaking,  our  theatrical  public  is  divisible  into  upper 
and  middle-class  audiences.  Mr.  Archer,  in  his  work  upon  the 
EngUsh  Dramatists  of  to-JDay,  describes  the  English  upper-class 
audience  as  "  utterly  frivolous.''  He  observes  that  the  true  repre- 
sentatives of  "int^ect  and  cxdture/'  so  far  from  being  habitual 
iSrequenters  of  the  playhouse,  visit  it  but  very  rarely ;  and,  what 
18  worse,  when  they  do  visit  it,  they  are,  he  says,  ''  perfectly  in 
the  dark  as  to  what  is  really  good  and  bad.''  Doubtless  because 
their  intellects  and  culture  have  not  been  directed  by  the  influenee 
of  an  intellectually  cultivated  stage  to  any  serious  study  of  the 
principles  of  dramatic  art.  "  Pleasure,"  he  says,  *^  and  that  of  the 
least  elevating  sort,  is  aU  that  the  public  expects  or  will  accept  at 
even  our  beet  theatres,"  and  "  a  drama  which  opens  the  slightest 
intellectual,  moral,  or  political  question  is  certain  to  fail."  This 
is  a  severe  judgment  on  that  portion  of  the  theatrical  public 
whose  increased  interest  in  the  stage  is  hailed  as  an  encourag^g 
lymptom  by  so  many  of  its  well-wishers.  Still,  there  is  one  decidedly 
improved  feature  in  the  general  physiognomy  of  our  present  stage, 
the  development  of  which  may,  I  think,  be  fairly  credited  to  the 
influence  of  these  upper-class  audiences.  They  are  no  doubt,  in  a 
dramatic  sense,  unimaginative  and  indisposed  to  intellectual  e£fort ; 
bat  it  costs  them  no  intellectual  effort  to  perceive  the  coarse  and 
palpable  absurdity  of  actors  and  actresses  who,  in  the  impersonation 
of  gentlemen  and  gentiewomen  of  the  common  type,  neither  talk, 
not  walk,  nor  otherwise  conduct  themselves  ''  as  such."  Their  taste, 
therefore,  is  justiy  intolerant  of  the  conventional  stage  pronunciation, 
twang,  and  strut  And  in  all  probability  it  is  their  influence  which 
btt  80  largely  purged  our  modem  stage  of  those  old-fashioned  offences 
against  good  taste.  In  this  respect  the  average  level  of  English  act- 
ing eren  at  the  minor  theatres  has  been  greatiy  improved  during  the 
last  twenty  years.  But  I  must  own  to  a  doubt  whether  the  improve- 
ment has  not  been  somewhat  dearly  purchased.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  influence,  whatever  it  be,  which  has  freed  the  stage  from 
revolting  exaggerations,  has  also  banished  from  it  all  genuine 
dramatic  strength  and  intensity,  all  aspiration  beyond  the  superficial 
and  above  the  commonplace.  So  long  as  the  actor  will  only  pitch 
his  voice  in  a  natural  key,  and  walk  and  talk  as  people  who  are  not 
actors  are  in  the  habit  of  walking  and  talking ;  so  long  as  the  dialogue 
of  the  play  re-echoes  with  a  fidelity  easily  recognised  the  most  vapid 
conversation  of  clubs  and  mess-rooms  and  second  rate  drawing- 
rooms,  or  the  slang  of  the  street  and  the  racecourse ;  so  long  as  the 
dramatist  is  content  to  leave  to  the  scene-painters,  machinists,  and 
carpenters  those  emotional  effects  which  his  predecessors  in  dramatic 
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art  endeavoured  to  produce  by  their  treatment  of  human  character 
and  passion — so  long  will  our  upper-class  audience  be  to  all  appear- 
aijice  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  kind  of  dramatic  entertainment  pro- 
yided  for  them.  Mr.  Robertson's  "  Society  pieces/'  as  they  are  called, 
▼ere  the  natural  dramatic  product  of  this  state  of  things.  Neither 
in  the  composition,  nor  the  performance,  nor  the  enjoyment  of  them 
can  the  author,  the  actors,  or  the  audience  have  caught  for  one  soli- 
tary moment  the  faintest  glimpse  of  that  "  ideal  nature  *'  to  which, 
according  to  Talma,  human  beings  of  all  classes  and  conditions  are 
capable  of  being  exalted  by  "  the  great  emotions  of  the  soul."  But 
great  emotions,  it  may  be  said,  are  proper  only  to  Tragedy ;  and 
Comedy,  whose  natural  province  is  peopled  by  the  follies,  the  vices, 
and  the  varying  humours  of  society,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
revelation  of  any  sort  of  ideal  nature.  Surely,  however,  that  is  not 
a  true  statement  of  the  case.  The  comedy,  not  only  of  Shakespeare, 
but  of  Molidre,  Qoldsmith,  and  Sheridan,  abounds  in  ideal  types  of 
human  nature.  What  are  Benedick  and  Jaqiies,  what  are  Alceste 
and  Don  Juan,  what  is  Tony  Lumpkin,  what  are  the  Teazles  and  the 
Surfaces,  but  so  many  ideal  types  P  Comedy,  at  least,  no  less  than 
tragedy,  demands  from  its  authors,  its  actors,  and  its  auditors  a  high 
action  of  the  mind.  Its  emotions  no  doubt  are  intellectual  rather 
than  moral,  but  they  are  not. deprived  of  the  element  of  greatness. 
Wit,  the  main  instrument  of  comedy,  is,  in  its  origin  and  its  e£Eect, 
a  great  emotion  of  the  intellect.  Mr.  Archer  characterizes  the  bulk 
of  our  middle-class  audience  as  '' Philistine/'  But  how  can  they 
help  being  Philistines  if  the  plays  written  for  their  edification  are 
Philistian  P  My  own  impression  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  middle- 
class  portion  of  our  playgoing  public  brings  to  the  theatre  a  more 
responsive  disposition,  a  more  co-operative  intelligence,  greater  intel- 
lectual seriousness,  and  more  heart  than  the  purely  fashionable  portion 
of  it.  Looking  at  it  as  a  whole,  however,  I  am  reluctant  to  believe 
that  our  theatrical  public  is  unteachable.  We  are  unable  to  analyse 
the  mixed  impressions  of  those  great  audiences  which,  night  after 
night,  for  month  after  month,  have  been  flocking  to  the  Shakespearian 
revivals  at  the  Lyceum.  But  it  cannot,  I  think,  be  reasonably 
doubted  that  this  remarkable  series  of  performances  has  done  more 
than  anything  else  to  attract  the  attention  of  '^  people  of  intellect 
and  culture  "  to  the  present  condition  and  prospects  of  the  stage  ;  or 
that  in  the  conspicuous  success  and  immense  popularity  of  them 
there  are  grounds  of  encouragement  to  any  dramatic  poet  (if  such  a 
one  there  be  amongst  us)  who  is  capable  of  bringing  to  the  practical 
construction  of  the  acting  poetic  drama  that  combination  of  high 
intellectual  aim  and  minute  attention  to  technical  detail  which 
Mr.  Lring  has  devoted  to  the  interpretation  of  it. 
It  is  impossible  to  take  even  the  most  cursory  review  of  the  pre- 
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sent  literaxy  capacities  and  prospeots  of  our  Engliah  stage  without 
ipecial  Teference  to  what  has  been  done  for  their  improvement  by 
this  diatingaished  artist  in  his  threefold  capacity  as  actor,  manager, 
and  critic.     It  is  long  since  there  has  been  in  onr  theatrical  world 
any  sack  noticeable  or  national  event  as  the  impression  of  his 
ttiiking  individuality  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  and  the 
aetirity  with  which  that  impression  is  now  operating  as  an  intel- 
lactoal  force  beyond  the  immediate  precincts  of  the  stage.     The 
fiatia&ctory  impersonation  of   the  great   characters   imagined   by 
great  writers  demands  a  rare  combination  not  only  of  intellectual 
powers  but  also  of  physical  gifts,  not  often  united  iJl  together,  and 
very  seldom  united  with  a  complete  equivalence  of  e£fect  by  any 
fxngle  actor.     In  criticising,  therefore,  the  genius  or  the  art  of  an 
actor  who  possesses  any  appreciable  number  of  them  we  must  remem- 
ber that  every  great  actor  carries  into  the  parts  he  plays  a  strong 
individuality  of  his  own,  and  that  every  strong  individuality  has 
**  the  defects  of  its  qualities ''  in  a  degree  pronounced  and  emphasized 
by  the  strength  of  it.    The  warmest  admirers  of  Mr.  Irving's  acting 
would  probably  admit  that  it  abounds  in  personal  peculiarities  which, 
to  those  who  dislike  them,  furnish  fair  matter  for  reasonable  criticism ; 
whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  its  most  xmcompromising  detractors  would 
sot,  I  think,  deny  that  it  exhibits  a  distinct  intellectual  quality  which 
renders  his  appearance  as  an  interpreter  of  the  poetic  drama  by  fSur  the 
most  important  and  interesting  event  of  the  British  stage  since  the 
xetirement  from  it  of  Mr.  Macready .  The  mention  of  these  two  eminent 
actors  suggests  a  passing  comparison  of  the  results  achieved  by  each 
of  them  in  the  same  high  cause.    Although  no  two  actors  could  be 
more  unlike  in  person  and  in  manner,  there  are  certain  characteristics 
common  to  them  both.    They  must  be  classed  amongst  those  actors 
who  produce  their  effects  and  enforce  their  influence  rather  by  intel- 
lectual superiority  and  an  elaborate  study  of  their  art  than  through 
inqiiration  or  the  magic  of  physical  beauty  and  animal  power.   Their 
geniuB  is  not  to  be  associated  with  their  mannerisms,  which  have 
rather  obscured  the  real  merits  of  their  acting  than  aided  its  effect, 
but  with  qualities  of  a  purely  intellectual  order.    They  will  not  be 
lonembered  for  the  stupendous  impressions  they  have  made  in  this 
or  that  particular  passage  of  a  part,  but  for  the  completeness  and 
originality  of  their  conception  of  the  part  as  an  intellectual  whole. 
That  conception  may  be  open  to  discussion,  but  not  the  care  with 
whidi  it  has  beoa  formed,  or  the  intellectual  power  employed  in  its 
fimnation.     These,  moreover,  will  be  best  appreciated  by  those  who 
itody  the  actor's  performance,  as  he  himself  has  studied  what  he  per- 
tanoB,  with  a  desire  to  penetrate  the  leading  idea  of  it.    Neither  Mr. 
llaeresdy  nor  Mr.  Irving  have  achieved  those  magnificent  outbursts 
vith  wldch  Edmund  Kean  is  said  to  have  electrified  his  audience 
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even  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  stimulants  bj  no  means 
intellectual ;  but  they  have  done  more  to  elevate  the  stage  and  them- 
selves amongst  the  intellectual  forces  of  their  time  by  a  higher  sense 
of  the  dignity  of  their  vocation,  a  wider  intellectual  culture,  and 
a  nobler  aspiration.  There  are,  however,  two  things  which  Mr. 
Macready  succeeded,  and  which  Mr.  Irving  has  not  yet  succeeded,  in 
doing  for  the  literary  character  of  the  stage.  He  succeeded  in 
gathering  around  him  a  group,  on  the  one  hand,  of  actors  capable  of 
placing  on  the  same  stage  all  the  varieties  of  the  drama  enumerated 
by  Polonius,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  of  writers  more  or  less  eminent 
in  literature — men  amongst  whose  names  may  be  mentioned  those  of 
Serjeant  Talfourd,  Sheridan  Elnowles,  Robert  Browning,  and  Edward 
Bulwer  Lytton.  A  manager  commanding  the  zealous  assistance  of 
such  writers  as  these,  and  such  actors  as  Phelps,  Anderson,  Webster, 
Harley,  Keeley,  Buxton,  Farren,  Frank  Matthews,  Mrs.  Glover,  Mrs. 
Stirling,  Mrs.  Nisbet,  and  Miss  Hellen  Faucit,  was  placed  in  an  excep- 
tionally favourable  position  for  keeping  the  literary  drama  alive  upon 
the  stage.  But  such  a  position  is  no  longer  possible.  The  extinction 
of  the  monopoly  of  the  two  great  theatres  has  irrevocably  dispersed 
that  concentration  of  histrionic  talent  they  were  able  to  command ; 
and  between  the  disappearance  of  William  Macready  and  the  appear- 
ance of  Henry  Irving  the  condition  of  the  stage  has  been  such  as  to 
offer  to  no  writer  of  any  literary  eminence  the  smallest  inducement 
to  write  for  it.  The  principles  which  regulute  the  composition  of  an 
acting  drama  are  as  inexorable  as  those  which  regulate  the  composi- 
tion of  a  sonnet,  and  they  are  infinitely  more  complex.  Faculties 
never  employed  are  eventually  lost ;  and,  in  relation  to  the  art  of 
dramatic  composition,  our  present  poets  resemble  the  bees  described 
by  Mr.  Darwin,  who  lost  their  wings  by  never  using  them.  But  if 
Mr.  Irving  has  not  yet  succeeded  in  gathering  around  him  a  group 
of  literary  dramatists,  he  has  had,  at  least,  the  signal  honour  of 
inspiring  our  greatest  living  poet  with  the  wish  to  write  for  the 
stage  he  has  created,  and  of  associating  with  himself  the  first  dramatic 
efforts  of  Alfred  Tennyson.  Those  efforts  have  not  hitherto  been 
successfuL  But  one  cause  of  their  ill-success  may  fairly  be  attributed 
to  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  made ;  for  it  is  difficult  to 
believe  that  any  poet,  whatever  his  genius,  can  successfully  write  for 
the  stage  without  a  careful  study  of  its  requirements. 

No  poet  can  produce  a  genuine  play  by  solitary  incubation,  unless 
indeed  the  incubation  has  been  preceded  by  active  personal  contact 
with  the  stage.  He  must  have  studied  not  only  the  capabilities  of 
the  management  and  actors  to  whom  he  confides  his  play,  but  also 
(what  is  probably  better  known  to  them  than  to  him)  the  capabilities 
of  the  stage  which  is  to  be  the  vehicle,  and  the  public  which  is  to  be 
the  recipient,  of  the  effects  he  wishes  to  produce.    And  this  three- 
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fold  siody  is  specially  requisite  to  the  case  in  which  it  is  most  com- 
monlj  disregardedy  of  authors  whose  dramatic  purpose  demands  for 
its  fiilfilment  a  more  than  ordinary  intellectual  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  actors  alid  the  audience.  The  author  must  be  content  to  learn,  and 
er^  eager  to  learn,  much  from  those  who  may  possibly  be  his  intel- 
lectual inferiors.  It  is  the  only  chance  of  their  learning  anything  from 
Ikim.    The  process  of  producing  a  play  upon  the  stage  is  one  of  give 
and  take  upon  the  part  of  aU  concerned*  in  it.    A  play,  properly  so 
ealled,  is  not  an  exclusively  individual  production,  any  more  than  a 
foreign  policy  or  a  military  campaign  is  the  work  of  one  man  only. 
It  is  in  some  of  its  essentials  a  collective  production,  and  co-operation 
is  a  primary  condition  of  its  success.     From  Shakespeare  to  Sheridan 
BO  sacoesaf  ul  dramatist  has  disregarded  the  importance  of  this  con- 
dition.   The  dramatist  who  does  disregard  it  is  like  a  general  who 
fihould  expect  to  win  a  battle  without  having  personally  studied  the 
chaxacter  of  the  country  in  which  and  the  troops  by  whom  it  is  to 
be  fought.     His  strategic  conceptions  may  be  excellent,  but  unless 
he  is  constantly  modifying  their  details  to  meet  unforeseen  contin- 
geocisB  as  they  arise,  and  unless  he  himself  looks  closely  after  his 
tnuDsport  and  commissariat,  he  cannot  reckon  upon  victory.     The 
aort  of  ungrudging  co-operation  between  author  and  actor  which 
Gzillpaizer  considered  to  be  so  important  a  condition  of  their  joint 
BoeoesB  in  the  production  of  a  genuine  play  is,  I  think,  suggestively 
iUofltrated  in  some  letters  written  by  my  father  to  Mr.  Macready 
dnring  the  production  of  Richelieu^  one  of  the  few  literary  plays  of 
the  last  generation  which  still  hold  the  stage.^ 

Kr.  Archer,  in  his  English  DramatiaU  of  To-day^  advocates  **  the 

principle  of  collaboration "  in  the  composition  of  dramatic  works, 

sad  attributes  to  the  rarity  of  its  adoption  by  English  dramatists 

much  of  the  weakness  of  the  modem  English  drama.    Into  the  dis- 

eosaion  of  this  opinion  I  cannot  enter  here.    I  do  not  think  that  joint 

soiborBhip  to  the  extent  desiderated  by  Mr.  Archer  is  compatible 

with  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  production  of  any  imaginative 

vork  belonging  to  the  highest  order ;  for  genius  is  the  most  despotic 

of  monopolists.      But  we  must  distinguish  between  genius  which 

cannot  be  acquired  or  communicated  and  art  which  can.     The  fault 

common  to  our  dramatic  poets  is  an  ignorance  of  dramatic  art. 

Yet  there  is  no  kind  of  imaginative  work  in  which  genius  without 

art  ia  80  ineffectual  as  it  is  in  the  drama.    Mr.  Archer's  remarks  on 

thia  aubjeet,  though  I  do  not  quite  subscribe  to  all  of  them,  are  very 

aaggeative ;  and  they  appear  to  me  inspired  by  a  sound  appreciation 

of  the  practical  conditions  of  dramatic  composition  : — 

(1)  Hiidi  to  th!9  aorpriae  and  apparent  xesentment  of  Mr.  Archer,  who  lowera  the 
taMof  hia  really  thoughtful  and  anggeative  treatiae  by  borrowing  horn  lampoons, 
at  vfaidli  thehr  author  himaelf  waa  very  properly  ashamed,  a  phraseology  neither 
fiatial,  witty,  or  well  bred,  for  the  ficariona  expreaaion  of  impertinence  to  the  memory 
<(  a  gnat  dead  man. 
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*'  In  the  drama,"  he  says,  *'it  is  frequently  the  case  that  two  heads  are  bettor 
than  one.  The  mere  yerbal  disonssion  of  a  theme  often  suggests  possibilities 
and  deyelopments  which  would  neyer  have  occurred  to  a  single  thinker. 
Every  one  has  his  little  idiosyncrasies,  blending  him  to  faults  of  style  or  errors 
of  taste  in  his  own  work.  When  two  people  are  at  work  on  a  play  it  is  sub-^ 
jected  to  a  continuous,  careful,  and  often  tolerably  unbiassed  criticism  in  the 
Tery  course  of  its  growth.  ...  If  sincerity  and  competence  could  be  insured 
in  Uie  friend  to  whom  the  play  is  read,  he  would  be  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word  a  collaborator.  Molidre  had  one  yaluable  collaborator — ^hiscook;  but  he 
and  Shakespeare  had  other  collaborators — the  earlier  dramatists  (Spanish,. 
French,  or  English),  whose  plays  they  re-wrote." 

All  this  is  perfectly  true,  and  the  substantial  truth  of  it  is  con- 
tained in  the  maxim  which  Grillparzer's  epigram  was  written  to 
illastrate  and  enforce,  that  a  perfect  play  is  in  all  its  parts  and  at 
every  stage  of  its  development,  from  the  stirring  of  the  earliest 
germ  in  the  imagination  of  one  man  to  the  reflection  of  its  complete 
effect  in  the  imagination  of  many,  not  an  individual,  but  a  collective 
production.  For  such  a  production,  however,  the  best  possible 
collaboration  is  that  which  insensibly  results  from  the  unreserved 
interchange  of  ideas  and  knowledge  between  a  great  author  and  a 
great  actor.  If  both  actor  and  author  are  men  of  literary  culture 
and  lofty  aim,  with  a  common  standard  of  excellence  and  a  common 
aspiration  to  attain  it,  this  is  the  best  combination  for  the  successful 
production  of  the  literary  drama ;  but  the  relations  represented  by 
it  must  be  based  on  mutual  confidence  and  intellectual  respect. 
The  author  has  much  to  leam  from  the  actor,  but  he  has  also  much 
to  teach  him ;  he  must  be  able  to  feel  that  he  has  in  the  actor  not 
merely  a  technical  adviser  who  has  studied  the  stage,  but  also  a 
sympathetic  and  fairly  competent  student  of  the  literary  conditions 
and  purpose  of  his  work.  In  that  case  he  cannot  too  copiously 
consult  or  unreservedly  defer  to  the  actor's  suggestions  on  those 
points  in  regard  to  which  the  actor's  experience  is  necessarily 
superior  to  his  own.  This  combination  is  rare,  at  least  in  our 
own  country,  because  few  English  authors  have  studied  the  stage 
sufficiently  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  conforming  their  work 
to  its  inexorable  conditions ;  and  not  many  English  actors  have 
sufficiently  studied  literature  to  appreciate  the  obligation  of  conform^ 
ing  their  own  art  to  the  standard  which  the  literary  drama  imposes 
on  the  performance  of  it.  But  such  a  combination  did,  I  think, 
exist  in  the  production  of  Richelieu ;  and  I  have  therefore  selected 
the  genesis  of  that  play  to  illustrate  my  previous  remarks  upon  the 
conditions  of  a  literary  stage.  Richelieu,  it  must  here  be  observed,  was 
not  written  merely  for  the  sake  of  writing  a  play,  but  expressly  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  Mr.  Macready  in  an  enterprise  which  enlisted 
the  warm  and  disinterested  sympathy  of  its  author.  The  first  idea 
of  the  play  grew  out  of  a  conversation,  or  rather  several  conversationSy 
with  Mr.  Macready  on  the  prospects  of  that  enterprise,  which  had 
ended  in  a  promise  on  my  father's  part  of  some  further  effi)rt,  more 
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elaborate  than  The  Lady  ofLyonSy  in  support  of  Macready's  admir- 
able endeayonr  to  enlarge  the  acting  ripertoire  of  our  modem  literary 
drama.  In  the  first  conception  of  the  play  the  chief  part  appears  to 
have  been  allotted  to  a  character  whose  name  (MariUac)  does  not 
eyen  appear  in  its  final  list  of  dramatis  peraonw,  but  whose  relation 
to  the  other  characters  is  more  or  less  represented  by  that  of  De 
Maaprat.  It  was  in  the  gradual  evolution  of  this  germ  that  the 
character  of  Kichelieu  himseK,  little  by  little,  assumed  its  present 
proportions,  and  dictated  a  complete  reconstruction  of  the  original 
sketcL  An  outline  of  the  plot,  as  at  first  imagined,  was  submitted 
to  llacready  with  the  following  remarks  on  it.  "  Now,  look  well  at 
this  story.  You  will  see  that  incident  and  position  are  good.  But 
then,  there  is  one  great  objection.  Who  is  to  do  Eichelieu  ?  Harillac 
baa  the  principal  part,  and  requires  you.  But  a  bad  Bichelieu  would 
spoil  alL  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  took  Bichelieu  there  would  be 
two  acts  without  you,  which  will  never  do ;  and  the  main  interest  of 
the  plot  would  not  fall  on  you.  Tell  me  what  you  propose.  Must 
we  give  up  this  idea  P  The  incidents  are  all  historical.  Don't  let 
me  begin  the  thing  if  you  don't  think  it  will  do,  and  decide  about 
Maiillac  and  BicQielieu.  Send  me  back  the  papers.  You  can 
consult  Forster,  of  course." 

In  the  result  of  the  conference  thus  opened  between  author  and 
actor,  Marillac  disappeared,  the  despotism  of  Bichelieu  was  established, 
and  the  play  tentatively  finished  on  those  lines,  but  with  considerable 
liesitation,  as  appears  from  the  following  letter : — 

"  My  nsA&  Magbsady, — ^I  send  you  the'play  complete.  Acta  I,  and  III.  may 
require  a  HtQe  shortening,  but  you  are  a  master  at  that.  The  rest  average  the 
length  of  the  acts  in  Tlie  iady  of  Lyons,  I  hope  the  story  is  clear.  The 
domestie  interest  is  not  so  strong  as  in  the  Lady^  but  I  think  the  adiny  of 
Bicheliea's  part  may  comiterbalance  this  defect.  For  the  rest,  I  say  of  this,  as 
of  the  Lady^  if  at  aU  hazardous  or  uncertain  it  must  not  be  acted,  and  I  must 
tzy  again.'* 

The  actor  was,  at  this  stago  of  the  matter,  more  sanguine 
tlian  the  author,  who,  after  the  first  reading  of  the  play,  wrote  to 
Macready : — 

*'Qne  thing  struck  and  surprised  me  more  than  anything  else,  yiz.  the 
pranic  and  almost  bold  cast  of  the  general  diction.  This  I  say  surprised  me, 
Waoae  I  knew  I  had  written  a  poem;  and  yet,  by  some  alchemy,  all  the 
poetry  has  been  subtracted  from  it.  On  consideration  I  find  it  is  to  b^ 
•Moonted  for  thus.  The  business  part  was  purposely  left  plain  and  simple 
inordor  to  throw  the  whole  viyidness  of  contrast  and  light  upon  those 
pBsnges  where  thought  or  passion,  as  in  real  life,  burst  spontaneously  into 
poetry.  The  consequence  of  this  adherence  to  the  grandeur  of  nature  has 
become  a  melancholy  defect  upon  the  stage  (owing  of  course  to  some  error  in 
traatment),  for  almost  every  one  of  those  passages  is  struck  out  as  not  essential 
to  the  bonnesB,  and  the  rarinantu  that  remain  will  undergo  the  same  process, 
^Bither  ocmdensation  being  requisite.  So  that  at  last  nothing  will  remain  but 
Asbipped  and  gaunt  skeleton  of  prose  robbed  of  the  purptf/reum  lumen  which 
gvre  any  bloom  to  its  apparition  in  my  own  mind ;  and  the  play,  as  I  wrote 
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And  you  first  read  it,  will  not  appear  upon  the  stage.  This  bareness  of  dialogue 
is  much  more  destructive  to  the  effect  than  you  would  imagine.  And,  indeed, 
I  observed  that  the  parts  most  effective  in  reading  were  those  which  the 
mutilation  has  not  yet  reached.  Now  to  obviate  this,  when  the  play  is  once 
condensed,  the  dialogue  of  the  retained  parts  must  be  re-written,  and  the 
business  part  rendered  more  artificial.  A  fearful  vice  in  composition  (accord- 
ing to  my  conceptions  of  art),  but  which  nevertheless  appears  to  be  indispensable^ 
since  I  now  see  why  more  experienced  dramatists  (Knowles,  for  instance,  and 
Talfourd)  have^studiously  practised  it.  When  a  door  is  to  be  shut,  I  say  '  Shut 
the  door ; '  Knowles  would  say,  as  I  think  he  Jku  said  somewhere,  '  Let  the 
room  be  airless.'  Probably  he  is  right.  But  this  change  of  style  will  be 
tedious  work,  tuvUd  Minervd,  and  I  doubt  if  I  can  do  it  at  all.  At  the  same 
time,  fkr  from  complaining  of  the  omission,  I  see  the  necessity  of  still  more 
ruthless  suppression;  and  I  begin  to  despair  of  the  play  and  of  myself. 
Unless,  therefore,  upon  consideration  you  see  clearly  what  at  present  seems 
doubtful,  the  triumphant  effect  of  the  portraiture  and  action  of  Eichelieu 
himself,  you  had  better  return  me  the  play ;  and  if  I  can  form  myself  on  a  new 
school  of  art,  and  unlearn  all  that  tact  and  thought  have  hitherto  taught  me, 
I  will  attempt  another.    But  for  this  year  you  must  do  without  me." 

This  letter  illustrates  the  eternal  source  of  disagreement  between 
the  actor,  whose  instinct  is  to  subordinate  everything  to  ''stage  busi- 
neaa,**  and  to  regard  the  author's  work  as  a  mere  vehicle  for  stage 
business,  and  the  author,  whose  tendency  is  to  imderrate  the  practical 
requirements  and  conventions  of  stage  business,  and  resent  the 
tormenting  conditions  which  his  art  as  a  dramatist  imposes  on  his 
genius  as  poet.  Thus,  in  another  letter,  on  another  subject,  my  father, 
replying  to  a  request  for  collaboration  of  the  kind  common  in  France, 
and  commended  by  Mr.  Archer,  wrote  to  Mr.  Macready : — 

**  I  send  you  back  your  play.  I  can  make  nothing  of  it.  It  seems  to  me 
that  no  improvement  could  give  the  outline  stuff  and  volume  enough  for  a^five- 
act  play,  though  it  would  make  a  very  pretty  three-act  piece.  It  is  no  use 
beginning  with  a  plot  which  does  not  catch  my  femcy,  as  well  as  your  notion  of 
what  you  want ;  and  I  warn  you  that  the  former  object  will  not  be  effiBoted 
unless  the  plot  be  grounded  on  some  conception  that  calls  for  me  as  an  author 
as  well  as  a  dramatuV^ 

No  original  writer  will  question  the  propriety  of  this  condition. 
But  the  rival  claims  of  the  poet  on  the  one  hand  and  the  stage  on 
the  other  are  not  irreconcilable.  Neither  of  them  can  with  im- 
punity be  entirely  sacrificed  to  the  other  in  the  production  of  a  good 
play ;  and  if  the  actor  or  manager  is  a  man  of  literary  taste,  and 
the  author  free  from  self-conceit,  they  ought  between  them  to  find  the 
right  point  of  adjustment.  Mademoiselle  Mars  strenuously  objected 
to  various  lines  assigned  to  her  by  Victor  Hugo,  on  the  retention  of 
which  he  no  less  strongly  insisted ;  but  her  objections  had  reference 
to  canons  of  literary  taste  about  which  the  author  was  obviously  the 
best  judge.  On  matters  of  stage  business  her  judgment  was  probably 
better  than  his ;  and  if  the  author  of  Emani  had  never  entered  a 
green-room  or  listened  to  the  practical  criticism  of  actors  and 
actresses  it  may  be  reasonably  doubted  whether  his  powerfully 
dramatic  genius  would  ever  have  foimd  adequate  expression  on  the 
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stage.      Meanwhile  the  composition  of  Richelieu  proceeded  with 
undiminished  consultation  between  aathor  and  actor. 

Bttlweb  to  Magbeaby. 
"  I  send  the  play  as  you  wished,  and  make  the  following  suggestions : — 
Act  L  The  effect  of  Bidielieu's  grave  kindness  to  Mauprat  and  Julie  wUl  I 
tidnk  be  heightened  by  the  contrast  of  a  comic  touch — characteristic — as  thus — 
Rich,  {to  Joseph),  Go. 

When  you  return  I  hare  a  feast  for  you : 
The  la^  great  act  of  my  great  play. 
JoeEFH  {going  out  hastily).    The  scourge ! 
Rich,  {taking  up  the  play).    These  verses.  .  .  .  Qone  ?    Poor  man ! 

I  feasts  himself,  with  his  play. 
Sublime ! 
Enter  Maxtprat  Am)  Julie,  &c." 

The  passage  thus  inserted  is  improved  in  the  final  arrangement 
of  the  dialogue.     Joseph  matters  as  he  goep  out : — 

"  Strange  that  so  great  a  statesman 
Skoold  be  so  bad  a  poet  I " 

Rich.  What  dost  thou  say  ? 

Jos.  That  it  is  strange  so  great  a  statesman  should 
Be  so  sublime  a  poet. 

Rich.  Ah,  you  rogue ; 

lavs  die,  books  never.    Of  my  ministry 
I  am  not  vain ;  but  of  my  muse  I  own  it." 

Thb  Samb  to  thb  Same. 

*' Act  in.  In  the  scene  after  Hugnet  is  sent  to  the  Bastile  I  have  put  some 
li&ei  into  the  mouth  of  De  Beringhen  as  an  excuse  for  him  to  go  out.  He  must 
Bot  ses  Francois,  otherwise  he  would  recognise  him  at  the  Bastile.  I  mention 
tkis  beeanse  the  lines  are  no  great  things,  and  you  might  otherwise  cut  them  out 
88  lopeEfluous.  Act  II.  You  have  cut  out  tbe  allusion  to  the  Pigmies  and 
Hercalas,^  but  you  had  better  retain  the  lines — 

'Bah!  in  policy 
We  foil  gigantic  danger,  not  by  giants, 
But  dwarfs  * — 

Becuise  these  lines  give  point  and  puipose  to  the  employment  of  Marion 
■od  FnnfoiB.'  Act  Y.  When  Fran9oi8  and  De  Beringhen  go  out  struggling 
far  the  packet,  De  Beringhen  must  not  cry  out,  lest  it  should  seem  odd  that 
they  are  not  overheard.  The  struggle  must  be  rapid,  intense,  but  not  noisy. 
If  any  blades  used,  daggers  not  swords,  as  more  convenient  for  close  struggle. 
Act  m.  Still  ends  weakly.  The  act  for  its  effect^  if  read,  needs  a  more  elabo- 
rate analysis  of  the  characters  of  Richelieu  and  Louis.  And  this  I  shall  probably 
adi  (not  in  the  acting  copy),  to  remove  all  ground  for  the  oritioiBms  I  referred 
tD  last  night.  But  I  doubt  if  it  would  £>  for  the  stage ;  where  if  Richelieu 
studi  out  too  amiably  it  will  be  seen  that  he  does  so  from  the  omission  of 
tooEhes  too  minute  and  subtle,  or  scenes  too  long  for  the  action  of  a  play.  I 
•hril  long  to  learn  how  it  turns  out  in  the  green  room.  I  feel  very  sure  of 
Act  y.,  and  think  the  whole  much  bettered  by  our  lima  Idbor,^* 

And  here  foUow  a  few  words  of  touching  reference  to  a  now  almost 
fagotten  tragedy  of  real  life : — 

'*  Fortiinately  I  had  done  my  connections  to-day  before  the  news  of  poor  L. 
S-  L's  death,  which  I  have  just  seen  in  the  paper.  It  has  quite  overcome  ijde, 
ttd  I  cannot  now  write  many  little  things  which  had  occurred  to  me.    So 

(1)  It  WEB  not  restored  and  does  not  appear  in  the  play. 

(2)  They  are  retained  in  the  pUiy. 
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young,  so  gifted !  And  yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  her  written  in  lugh 
spirits.    I  have  not  been  so  shocked  for  years." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

*^  It  occurs  to  me  that,  if  you  adopt  my  suggestion  in  Act  III.,  and  show  the 
bed,  &o.,  you  will  add  to  the  suspense  and  surprise  of  the  situation  by  omitting 
Bichelieu's  words,  *  You  have  slain  me,  I  am  dead,  &c.'  Leave  the  audience 
in  expectation,  till  Mauprat's  return,  as  to  what  E.'s  device  really  is.  There 
are  unfortunately  so  many  papers  used,  by  way  of  writs,  despatches,  Ac,  that 
we  must  distinguish  broadly  between  them.  The  writs  of  banishment  and 
death  should  be  short  scraps  of  parchment,  and  Bichelieu's  conditions  of  power, 
which  the  king  signs,  shoidd  be  in  a  small  portfolio,  or  pocket  book  with  clasps. 
If  I  rightly  remember  the  history,  the  document  containing  these  and  other 
articles  of  Itichelieu*s  power  was  actually  found  (after  his  death)  in  a  red  and 
gold  morocco  book.  The  despatch  must  be  distinguished  from  the  writs,  but 
I  hardly  know  how.  I  should  add,  about  dress,  that  I  think  in  the  pictures  of 
Bichelieu  he  wears  the  collar  and  order  of  the  Saint  Esprit ;  that  Louis  never 
wore  any  colours  but  black  and  orange  ribbons ;  that  MaupraVs  first  dress  must 
be  black,  as  Julie  alludes  to  that  colour ;  and  his  general  costume  very  like 
Bragelone's  ^  trousers  to  the  knee— bows,  a  mantle,  &c.  You  will  see  that  in 
Act  Y.  I  have  made  the  "King  say  he  had  promised  to  hold  the  life  of  Baradas 
sacred.  1st,  because  that  will  account  for  the  vindictive  and  ruthless  Cardinal 
not  killing  him ;  2nd,  because  Eichelieu,  having  said  at  the  beginning  that  he 
had  another  bride,  the  grave,  for  Baradas ;  unless  some  such  obstacle  arises  at 
the  close,  there  would  be  no  reason  in  the  subsequent  conduct  of  Baradas  for 
the  Cardinal's  change  of  mind.  By  the  way,  Bichelieu  lived  more  splendidly 
than  the  King.  The  scenery  should  convey  this  idea.  If  De  Bennghen  must 
have  another  jest,  I  can  think  of  no  better  a  one  than  this — 'St.  Denis 
travelled  without  his  head.  I'm  luckier  than  St.  Denis.'  Act  II. — ^When 
Mauprat  for  the  first  time  says,  in  the  gardens,  <  I  loathe  the  face  of  man,'  &o., 
Baradas  exclaims,  '  I  have  him.'  This  must  be  altered,  as  Bichelieu  uses  the 
expression  in  the  next  scene.    Let  Baradas  say— 

'  Go  where  thou  wilt,  the  hell-hounds  of  Bevenge 
Pant  in  thy  track,  and  dog  thee  down.' 

Baradas,  in  the  expression  of  his  exaltation,  ought  to  be  longer  and  more  florid 
than  Bichelieu,  whose  simplicity  of  phrase  comes  from  the  ease  of  superior 
power  and  uniform  success.  To  him,  in  fact,  what  raises  all  the  devils  in 
Baradas's  breast  is  mere  child's  play.  Warde  will,  I  trust,  understand  that  the 
characteristics  of  Baradas  are  prodigious  energy  and  restlessness ;  with  youth, 
love,  jealousy,  hate,  put  in  contrast  to  the  vast  and  dark  movement  of  the  old 
statesman's  intellect  and  concentrated  vindictiveness.  Much  will  depend  on 
his  forcing  out  this  contrast."  ^ 

The  details  of  this  and  other  portions  of  the  hitherto  unpublished 
correspondence  from  which  I  make  these  extracts  illustrate  the 
tenacity  with  which  the  author  of  Richelieu  kept  the  vision  of  the 
stage  before  his  mind  throughout  the  composition  of  the  play.  But 
I  must  reserve  for  a  subsequent  number  the  continuation  of  this 
correspondence,  and  some  further  comments  upon  it. 

Lytton. 

(1)  In  the  Duehetae  de  la  Valiire. 

(2)  The  original  cast  of  Miehelieu  Ib  given  as  follows  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
in  his  notes  to  Macready's  MiminiseeneeB :. — Louis  Xm.,  Mr.  Elton;  Oaston,  Mr. 
Biddear;  Bichelieu,  Mr.  Macready ;  Baradas,  Mr.  Warde;  Mauprat,  Mr.  Anderson ; 
De  Beringhen,  Mr.  Yiniug;  Joseph,  Mr.  Phelps;  Hugnet,  Mr.  George  Bennett; 
EranQoie,  Mr.  Howe ;  Julie,  Miss  Helen  Faudt ;  Manon  de  Lorme,  Miss  Charles. 

(To  be  continued,) 


EGYPT. 

I.— NON-POLmCAL  CONTROL  IN  EGYPT. 

BT  AN  XX-OONTBOLLXR  OF  THB  DAIBA  BANITA. 

Whatever  interpretation  may  have  been  put  upon  the  duties  of  a 
OantroUeor-General  by  Arabi  and  his  supporters,  and  however  justified 
the  English  and  French  officials  who  filled  that  post  may  have  felt, 
by  law,  precedent,  or  expediency,  in  overstepping  the  limits  of 
financial  supervision  and  advising  on  political  questions,  there  were 
nndoobtedly  some  foreign  controllers  in  Egypt,  during  the  revo- 
lutions of  1881-82  who  could  put  in  no  plea  whatever  for  inter- 
ference in  the  politics  of  the  country  in  which  they  sojourned. 
Among  these  were  the  Controllers,  exercising  also  the  functions  of 
Administrators,  of  the  B&ira  Saniya,  and  the  Commissioners,  exer- 
ciang  also  the  functions  of  Controllers,  of  the  Domains.  As  these 
particular  institutions  have  from  the  first  been  and  still  continue 
to  be  more  intelligible  to  bondholders  than  to  the  general  public, 
and  as  many  even  of  the  former  are  not  quite  clear  on  the  nature  of 
their  North  African  investments,  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  a  short 
notice  of  the  one  of  which  I  have  for  two  years  and  a  hdlf  had 
personal  experience  may  have  a  certain  use,  interest,  and  relevancy 
at  the  present  juncture. 

The  word  *'  D&ira,''  or,  as  many  Orientalists  (not  bondholders) 
prrfer,  "  DAyrah,''  is  strictly  a  "  circle,'*  or  that  which  is  contained 
within  a  circle,  and  its  qualifying  adjective  "  Saniya,''  or  *'  Sany&/' 
means  ''illustrious."  Combined,  the  words  imply  a  concentration 
of  estates  and  properties  in  the  name  of  the  Ehedive,  as  the  most 
exalted  person  in  the  land;  and  this  combination  has  for  several 
yean  been  a  universally  accepted  expression  in  Egypt.  There  are 
ether  D&Iras,  however,  or  groups  of  assigned  estates,  bearing  the 
names  of  members  of  the  reigning  family  or  aristocracy,  or  other- 
wise indicative  of  the  purpose  to  which  applied :  and  few  serious 
travellers  will  have  failed  to  take  note  of  the  term  both  in  the  Delta 
and  valley  of  the  Nile. 

How  the  late  Khedive,  Ismail,  added  to  the  bulk  and  value  of  the 
S&ira  Saniya  we  need  not  stop  to  inquire.  In  any  case  it  existed 
before  the  date  of  his  accession,  or  twenty  years  ago,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  he  modified  its  constitution  greatly,  and  increased, 
Taiher  than  diminished  its  superficial  extent  and  material  worth. 
That  he  was  extravagant  and  improvident  is  generally  admitted; 
and  these  faults  of  character  were  perhaps  nowhere  more  con- 
apfeuouB  than  in  his  treatment  of  this  so-called  personal  property. 
The  thousands  squandered  in  machinery  only,  and  the  uselessness 
of  diat  machinery^  are  charges  that  may  be  substantiated  on  ocular 
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demonBtration  to  this  very  day ;  but  no  one  can  contemplate  such 
eyidence  of  ill-considered  purchases  without  admitting  that,  if  they 
brought  ruin  to  the  Oriental  fellah,  they  must  hare  brought  profit 
to  the  Western  manufacturer  and  commission  to  the  many-countried 
agent.  If  Ismail  Pasha  was  unscrupulous,  it  cannot  be  said  that  he 
and  his  household  were  the  sole  gainers  by  his  unscrupulousness. 

A  true  biography  of  this  prince  would  throw  much  light  on  the 
history  of  our  times ;  but  it  would  have  to  deal  with  the  entourage  of 
his  Highness  in  detail,  European  as  well  as  native.  Should  it  be 
necessary  to  include  in  it  a  number  of  minor  biographies  of  minor 
people,  it  would  be  all  the  better  and  more  instructiye.  The  toler- 
ance of  which  he  himself  boasted,  though  essential  to  the  success  of 
his  schemes,  was  too  remarkable  a  feature  in  a  MusUm  potentate  to 
be  forgotten  among  the  pleasanter  traits  of  his  character.  ''In 
Turkey,"  he  is  reported  to  hare  said  to  that  agreeable  writer  and 
congenial  companion,  M.  Gabriel  Gharmes,  "Christians  are  tolerated^ 
but  the  toleration  is  mingled  with  contempt.  In  Egypt,  they  are 
also  tolerated,  and  treated,  moreover,  with  consideration.**'  He 
assured  the  same  person,  while  observing  a  regiment  of  Arabs  and 
Copts  marching  across  the  Abdin  Square,  that  not  one  of  the  soldiers 
troubled  himself  to  think  of  the  religion  of  his  fellow.^  In  respect 
of  his  own  particular  D4i'ra,  the  Pasha's  redeeming  points  may  have 
been  a  personal  appreciation  of  the  lands  and  their  yielding  powers, 
and  a  knowledge  of  his  employes ;  but  the  grasping  spirit  of  selfish- 
ness threw  into  the  shade,  or  absorbed  all  that  was  higher  and 
better. 

Our  present  business  does  not  permit  us  to  dwell  on  the  history  or 
qualities  of  the  Ex-£hedive.  His  abdication  in  1879 — a  virtual 
deposition — and  the  succession  of  Muhammad  Taufik,  are  the  events 
which  chiefly  concern  us.  The  D&'ira  estates  had,  by  this  time, 
become  hampered  by  mortgage  and  other  financial  complications,  not 
the  least  of  which  were  the  imposition  and  subsequent  abolition  of 
the  revenue-anticipating  tax  known  under  the  name  of ''  Muk4bala  " 
— a  notorious  example  of  arbitrary  dealing  with  the  commonest 
rights  of  an  uneducated  people.  There  is  no  need  to  retrace  these  in 
detail.  Our  purpose  will  be  served  by  reference  to  the  contract  of 
Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert  of  the  12th  July,  1877,  under  which 
controllers  were  appointed,  and  an  examination  of  the  Law  of  Li- 
quidation of  1880,  which  cancelled  all  prior  arrangements. 

The  parties  to  this  contract  were  the  Khedive  Ismail  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Messrs.  Goschen  and  Joubert  on  the  other.  The  document 
stipulated  that,  up  to  the  sum  of  £250,000,  the  civil  list  of  His 
Highness  should  make  up  any  deficit  in  the  yearly  revenues  of  the 
D&'ira  for  completing  the  payment  to  the  creditors  of  5  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  total  debt.      It  burdened  the  same  civil  list  with  a 

(1)  Cinq  Moit  au  Caire  et  dam  la  JSa»$e  Egypt$.    Paria :  Charpentier.    1880. 
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fortlieT  annual  charge  of  1  per  cent,  on  the  total  debt  for  purposes  of 
ledemption ;  and  it  promised  an  eyentual  mortgage  of  the  whole 
property,  the  mortgagees  of  1870  merging  their  claims  on  a  frac- 
tiooal  part  in  those  of  the  creditors  generally.  Ismail  Pasha's  son, 
ike  now  reigning  Xhediye,  accepted  the  conditions  jointly  with  his 
fii&er,  and  the  Council  of  Ministers  ratified  the  agreement.  The 
piomised  mortgage  i66k  effect  in  August,  1878. 

Later  again,  when  Taufik  had  entered  upon  the  second  year  of  his 
TOgn,  and  Ki&z  Pasha  presided  over  the  Council  of  Ministers,  the 
Law  of  Liquidation  was  passed,  and  put  matters  on  a  surer  basis  for 
the  Daira  as  for  all  official  Egypt.  Three  years  of  probation  had 
sufficed  to  clear  away  much  that  was  doubtful  and  delusiye  in  the 
minds  of  politicians  and  financiers,  who  had  yainly  sought  to  solye 
Egyptian  mysteries  and  remodel  Egyptian  institutions  with  the 
common-sense  learning  and  appliances  of  London  and  Paris.  The 
result  was  the  introduction  of  a  measure  more  practical  and  compre- 
heofiiye  than  any  which  had  preceded  it.  We  select  for  brief  analysis 
the  second  section  of  the  ''  Loi,"  as  published  in  the  official  Moniteur 
of  the  19th  July,  1880. 

Articles  40  to  62,  twenty-three  in  all,  are  those  which  relate  to 
the  D&ira  Saniya.     The  first  declares  what  are  the  estates  and  pro- 
perties comprised  under  that  particular  designation ;  the  second  shows 
them  to  be  set  aside  exclusiyely  as  security  for  the  debt  contracted  on 
them ;  and  the  third  rules  that  the  proceeds  of  sale  of  any  must  be 
applied  to  purposes  of  redemption.    Article  44  fixes  the  interest  of 
the  debt  at  5  per  cent,  of  the  nominal  capital ;  of  this,  howeyer,  only 
4  per  cent  is  guaranteed  by  the  Goyemment.    The  additional  1  per 
eent.  can  only  be  giyen,  wholly  or  in  part,  when  the  net  reyenues  of 
the  D&ira  are  sufficient  to  warrant  the  payment.     Article  48  permits 
the  application  of  net  profits  in  redemption  of  the  debt  when  they 
are  in  excess  of  the  sum  total  required  to  pay  the  creditors  the 
highest  interest,  and  all  other  legitimate  calls  are  satisfied.   Article  49 
limits  the  discretion  to  redeem  at  80  per  cent.    The  eight  articles 
which  immediately  follow  define  the  personnel  of  the  Administra- 
tion.   This  consists  of  a  natiye  Director- General  named  by  the  local 
Gkrrermnent,  a  Board  of  Directors  composed  of  the  Director-General 
md  two  European  Controllers  appointed  by  the  Khediye  on  the  non- 
official  recommendation  of  the  English  and  French  Goyemments 
respectiyely.     The  powers  of  the  Board  are  stated  for  certain  cases ; 
vA  a  Superior  Council — formed  by  the  addition  to  its  members  of 
the  Finance  Minister  and  Controllers-General  (or,  in  their  absence, 
^e  Commissioners  of  the  Caisse) — is  to  be  conyoked  when  these  are 
insofficient.    It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  other  Articles,  which 
Tegnlate  the  relations  between  the  D&'ira  and  the  State,  the  formation 
of  reserye  and  surplus  funds,  and  questions  of  minor  finance. 
Shortly  after  promulgation  of  the  law,  my  predecessor  haying  been 
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named  BritiBh  Commissioner  of  the  Caisae,  I  was  offered  the  vacant 
post  of  Controller.  Former  experience  in  civil  and  political  employ 
in  Sind  and  adjacent  tracts,  and  a  residence  of  many  years  among 
Muhammadans  of  different  sects  and  oonntries,  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  work  would  not  be  distasteful ;  and  I  undertook,  with  little  or  no 
hesitation,  the  performance  of  a  duty  which  had  been  kindly  and 
spontaneously  entrusted  to  my  hands.  Though  it  might  have  beea 
more  agreeable  to  have  exercised  the  powers  of  an  Indian  Collector 
or  Commissioner  than  to  have  been  held  in,  as  it  were,  by  the  quasi- 
consultative  office  that  now  fell  to  my  lot,  I  cannot  regret  the  time 
passed  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  I)4ira  S&niya ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  that  I  am  forfeiting  no  trust,  nor  committing  any  breach 
of  propriety  whatever,  if,  in  the  retrospect  here  recorded,  I  disclose 
something  of  both  the  indoor  and  outdoor  Uf  e  of  that  Anglo-Egyptian 
official  whom  I  have  qualified  as  a  '' non-political  Controller.'' 

The  problems  to  be  solved  at  the  outset,  and  the  solution  of  which 
I  am  about,  more  or  less  directly,  to  set  forth,  were : — 

First,  of  what  estates  and  properties  did  the  D&'ira  S&niya,  accord- 
ing to  the  deed  of  mortgage,  consist  P  Secondly,  how  were  they 
administered  P  And,  thirdly,  what  was  the  Controller's  position  in 
reference  thereto? 

I  found  that,  roughly  stated,'  the  extent  of  our  lands  exceeded 
500,000  acres.   There  were  in  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  as  follows : — 

„  , ,  Total  in 

Feddans.  pedd«iB. 

The  Fftiyum  lands,  taking  up  an  area  of      .  76,780  , 

Lands  watered  by  the  Ibrahimiya  Canal,  or 

from  Mal&wi  to  Bani  Siief  .        .  201,293 

Erment  and  Mat&na 49,884 


327,967 


In  Lower  Egypt  we  possessed : — 

GaMbiya,  Tana,  and  Batra,  or      .        .        .  42,311 

Basandila  and  Bar&rl 125,896 

Bir  Abu  B&1&,    Kafru-s-Sabi,    and   Hagar 

Mahriik 6,854 

Scattered  here  and  there       ....  2,580 


177,641 

505,598 

The  feddan  may  be  reckoned  at  1-^  acre,  so  that  in  retaining 
the  native  term  the  reader  need  not  be  perplexed.  In  round  num- 
bers there  were  500,000  feidans,  of  which  150,000,  or  three-tenths, 
were  under  cultivation;  180,000,  or  some  three-eighths,  were  leased; 
and  170,000,  or  about  a  third,  were  valueless.  The  lands  were 
divided  into  so  many  districts  or  inspectorates,  each  called  a 
^'Taftish.''  In  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt  there  were  eleven,  in 
Lower  Egypt  four;  and  there  were  also  minor  divisions  of  land 
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of  comparatively  amall  area.     The  size  of  the   *'  Taftish "  varied 
according  to  circamstances.     Some  were  of  unwieldy  proportions, 
sadi  as  F^iynm,  in  Central  Egypt,  having  more  than  76,000,  and 
the  Bar&ri,  in  Lower  Egypt,  more  than  100,000  feddans.     On  the 
otiier  hand,  some  were  of  less  than  15,000  feddans,  such  as  Biba  and 
Ban!  Mazar.     Of  course  the  productive  powers  varied  considerably, 
without  reference  to  extent.     The  account  rendered  in  1879  showed 
me  that  while  they  did  not  cultivate  in  Bar&ri  a  fifty-fifth  part,  in 
Ennent  scarcely  more  than  one-third,  and  in  many  districts  more 
than  half  of  the  whole  area,  about  two-thirds  of  tl^e  large  '^  Taftish" 
ofRodhawere  brought  under  the  plough,  and  realised  more  than 
two-sevenths  of  the  full  produce  of  the  half-million  feddans  of  the 
D&ira.     Its  return  for  the  year  in  sugar  alone  was  estimated  at  not 
less  than  £210,000.     In  addition  to  lands  we  had  house  property  of 
more  or  less  value  in  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  in  Tanta,  and  one  or  two 
other  places ;  and  there  was  a  very  large  quantity  of  unused  machi- 
nery, some  fitted  in  factories  and  some  lying  here  and  there  for 
public  inspection.    Any  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  houses  would  be 
aet  aside,  as  with  lands,  for  the  redemption  of  the  general  debt ;  but 
a  different  rule  was  observed  with  respect  to  the  manufactured  iron. 
My  French  colleague,  though  admitting  that  the  Law  of  Liquida- 
tion might  be  interpreted,  in  ruling  the  disposal  of  money  reaUsa- 
tions,  to  imply  that  the  contents  of  factories  as  well  as  the  buildings 
themselves  should  be  sold  with  a  view  to  furthering  the  discharge  of 
the  debt,  was  strongly  in  favour  of  maintaining  a  separate  fund, 
derived  from  the  former  source  under  the  head  of  **  Yieux  mati^riel.^' 
This  fund  would  serve  to  meet  special  requirements  where  aid  was 
not  obtainable  in  other  quarters,  and  where  provision  had  not  been 
made  in  the  anticipatory  budget. 

As  to  the  question  of  how  the  estates  of  the  D&'ira  are  adminis- 
teied,  the  reply  must  be  rather  of  a  general  kind  than  in  detail.  It 
will  simplify  description  to  speak  in  the  present  tense,  for  the  Egypt 
of  Uohammed  Ali  is  the  Egypt  of  Taufik  ;  and  two  or  three  years 
ai«  as  nothing  in  a  land  whose  history  is  treated  in  centuries  as  are 
its  monarchs  in  dynasties.  Our  principles  of  action  have  been,  in 
^1  based  rather  upon  appreciation  of  the  character  of  an  un- 
changing people  than  of  the  temper  or  poUtics  of  the  day.  The 
diKction  of  affairs,  then,  is  carried  out  by  the  Board  at  the  central 
offices  in  Cairo,  and  as  little  as  possible  left  to  the  discretion  of  its 
^^ts  or  representatives  in  the  provinces,  or  what  in  India  would  be 
called  the  *'  Mufassal."  Complaints  of  over-centralization  are  made, 
but  those  who  prefer  them  omit  to  explain  the  causes  which  have 
neeeentated  the  system  in  force.  It  is  undeniable  that  the 
"Mnfiittish/*  or  head  of  the  "  taftish,"  does  in  many  cases  act  on 
*^^  own  authority,  and  that  his  action  does  not  always  come  to  the 
^'^^^ledge  of  the  Board  until  too  late  for  disavowal ;  but  to  accord 
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Banction  to  a  proceeding  is  quite  a  different  matter  from  accepting 
an  accomplifihed  fact.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject 
by-and-bjy  when  adverting  to  criticisms  freely  passed  by  special 
correspondents  upon  the  Daira  and  Domains  together.  One  objection 
to  administratiye  centralization  is  certainly  the  enormous  stretch  of 
country  intervening  between  the  extreme  southerly  point  reached 
by  the  D&'ira  near  the  first  Cataract,  and  its  northern  limit  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast  near  Damietta — from  400  to  500  miles  as  the 
crow  flies.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  most  of 
the  Egyptian  towns  are  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Oairo ; 
railways  connect  many  important  places  to  the  capital;  and  in 
Upper  and  Central  Egypt  the  administration  has  its  own  private 
rails  and  telegraph. 

Attached  to  the  central  administration  is  a  large  and  costly  staff 
of  emplayia.  There  is  a  French  secretary,  to  whose  department 
belong  seven  translators  and  five  clerks  of  mixed  nationalities ;  and 
the  directing  Pasha  has  a  native  deputy,  sometimes  also  a  Pasha^ 
with  a  dozen  mu'&wins  or  assistants,  of  whom  the  greater  part  have 
no  fixed  employment,  and,  as  they  are  only  waiting  to  be  sent  on 
special  missions,  which  may  never  take  effect,  might  be  dismissed 
without  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  office.  There  are  two 
'^Bureaux  Techniques,"  presided  over  respectively  by  an  English 
mechanical  and  a  French  field  engineer,  both  men  of  experience  and 
ability,  under  whose  orders  are  twelve  subordinates.  There  is  a 
*^  Bureau  de  Y^rification,''  for  checking  and  registering  payments 
of  coupons  and  redeemed  bonds,  wholly  or  mainly  composed  of 
European  clerks.  Two  natives  have  charge  of  the  treasure-chest ; 
and  there  is  a  large  ''  Bureau  Arabe,"  with  divisions  and  subdivisions, 
in  which  are  no  less  than  a  himdred  employ ia^  inclusive  of  the  official 
heads,  besides  some  thirty  kavaases,  farraahee,  and  menial  servants. 
One  great  feature  in  this  last  is  the  "  Comptabilit^,''  or  department 
of  accounts.  The  cost  of  the  so-called  Central  Administration, 
exclusive  of  Controllers  and  Director-General,  is  about  £30,000 
per  annum. 

It  would  be  wearisome  to  the  reader  to  be  led  into  the  details  of 
district  establishments  and  district  expenditure.^  In  addition  to  the  - 
cultivation  of  the  ''Taftish/'  which  is  the  especial  care  of  the 
''Mufattish"  and  his  "N&zirs'^  or  sub-inspectors,  there  is  the 
^'  Fabrika ''  or  factory  to  be  provided  for  at  the  sugar-making  season 
as  it  comes  round.  There  are  from  eight  to  ten  factories  which  can 
be  utilised,  but  the  smaller  number  suffices  on  ordinary  occasions. 
In  1881  there  were  eight  at  work,  and  the  following  is  an  extract  of 

(1)  Bongbly,  the  charges  for  the  pertonnel  of  a  "  Taftieh"  in  Upper  Egypt  may  be 
estimated  at  £650,  and  of  a  factory  at  £260  per  mensem.  The  Inspector-General's 
establishment,  including  railways  and  pensioners,  amounts  to  nearly  £900.  The  pay 
of  the  "MofiGitish"  ranges  from  £30  to  £60;  that  of  the  factory  superintending 
engineer  (a  ISoropean)  from  £40  to  £70. 
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my  letter  on  the  subject  of  our  principal  crop,  which  in  December  of 
that  jear  appeared  in  the  columns  of  The  Times : 

"  It  ia  no  secret  that  the  main  reyenue  of  these  estates  is  deriyed  from  sugar 
plantations  and  £Eu:tories.  Out  of  the  whole  year's  receipts  from  the  districts 
and  ^M^ories  reported  in  1880,  almost  two-thirds  resulted  from  the  cultiyation 
of  the  sQgar-cane.  Whether  this  particular  product  should  be  encouraged  to 
the  detriment  of  cereals  and  all  other  crops  might  be  reasonably  doubted  in 
ordinaiy  circunxstances ;  but  the  D&ira  may  not  speculate  as  an  indiyidual,  nor 
look  far  into  the  future  as  a  goyemment,  and,  as  a  rule,  is  bound  to  ayail  itself 
18  nmch  as  possible  of  all  present  opportunities.  The  group  of  sugar-growing 
diatricts  watered  by  the  'Ibrahimiya'  canals,  and  extending  from  Bodha, 
aoaUi,  to  Biba^  north — each  under  the  management  of  a  mufiattish  or  inspector, 
aid  each  with  its  sugar  factory  in  charge  of  a  European  engineer — remains,  as 
heietofore,  the  leading  financial  or  geographical  feature.  The  Mufattish  is  under 
the  orders  of  the  Inspector-Qeneral,  a  natiye  officer  holding  the  rank  of  Pasha, 
and  he  addreeaes  the  headquarters  of  the  Administration  on  almost  eyery  oooa- 
sion  through  this  immediate  chief.  Of  the  superintending  engineers  of  factories 
the  majority  are  Frenchmen  of  old  standing  in  the  country.  There  are,  how- 
erer,  two  Englishmen  at  Biba  and  Magh&gha.  Irrespectiye  of  nationality,  all 
an  c^ble  and  zealous  officials,  whose  knowledge  and  experience  of  Egypt  and 
^  Egyptians  render  their  sendees  of  high  yalue.  At  the  distant  Erment,  a 
district  (taftisb)  possessing  detached  lands  almost  as  far  south  as  the  First 
Cafcanct,  there  are  three  factories,  of  which  two  are  now  working.  F&iy<im, 
again,  bwer  down  the  riyer  than  the  Bodha-Biba  estates,  has  one  factory  at 
Aboza.  The  remainder  of  the  D&Ira  territory  in  Lower  Egypt,  though  under 
the  lame  conditions  of  inspection,  has  no  Inspector-General,  nor  does  it  contain 
any  sugar  factories." 

For  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar-cane,  as  much  land  as  can 
be  safely  made  over  is  leased  to  outside  cultivators,  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  produce  is  sold  at  a  fixed  rate  to  the  manufactories. 
To  use  the  words  of  our  report  for  1881 :  '^  The  administration 
should  aim  at  becoming  a  purely  industrial  establishment,  gradually 
abandoning  agricultural  works  to  .  .  .  the  Fellah ;  and  it  is  our 
endeavour  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  private  individuals  to 
imdertake  industrial  cultivation." 

As  with  sugar  so  it  is  with  cereals,  cottoui  and  pasture  lands.  The 
Hofattish  cultivates  for  the  Di'ira  or  leases  to  others;  but  the  leasing 
is  more  in  favour.  There  is,  however,  no  necessary  condition  for 
the  disposal  of  crops  realised,  as  in  the  case  of  sugar.  When  the 
&ctorieB  have  completed  their  yearly  work,  and  at  the  close  of  each 
soooeasive  ingathering,  the  sales  of  sugar  and  grain  are  effected 
by  public  auction  or  private  contract.  The  former  system  is  preferred 
tod  saves  inconvenience  and  misunderstanding,  but  the  interests 
^  ike  D&'ira  often  necessitate  acceptance  of  a  speculative  offer.  Com- 
laeicial  competition  is  a  notable  feature  in  Egypt,  and  replete  with 
curious  illustrations. 

The  heavy  work  of  the  administration  is  naturally  the  cultivation 
ol  land  on  its  own  account,  and  it  has  no  greater  di£Glculty  to 
contoid  with  than  irrigation  and  drainage.  Our  field  engineer  is  in 
constant  communication  with  the  Government  authorities  on  the 
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question  of  canal  clearances,  and  the  relative  share  of  cost  chargeable 
to  the  Ddira.  But  the  GoTemment  will  not  acknowledge  that 
the  interests  of  the  D&'ira  are  its  own,  and  appears  wholly  indifferent 
to  the  failure  of  our  sugar  crops  from  lack  of  that  water  which  its 
own  agents  might  readily  supply  by  qompletion  of  the ''  Ibrahimiya." 
This  large  canal  commences  above  Siout  and  runs  nearly  parallel  to 
the  left  bank  of  the  Nile  through  the  lands  of  middle  Egypt.  It  is 
only  the  State,  with  its  eorviea  and  other  labour  appUances>  that  can 
undertake  the  conduct  of  so  vast  a  system  of  irrigation,  but  the 
Public  Works  Department  has  been  very  tardy,  and  the  delay  has  been 
prejudicial  to  all  parties.  In  1881  the  engineer  of  the  D4*ira  reported 
that  the  non-execution  of  the  several  works  which  were  involved  in 
the  scheme  for  completing  the  Ibrahimiya  would  assuredly  cause 
the  most  serious  loss  of  revenue,  owing  to  the  rapid  draiinage  of 
the  lands,  their  increasing  saltness,  and  the  peculiar  quality  of  the 
produce.  A  move  has  been  since  made  in  the  right  direction,  but 
pressure  will  be  required  to  attain  the  desired  end. 

The  question  of  drainage  is  one  of  even  more  difficult  solution 
than  that  of  irrigation ;  and  in  Lower  Egypt  it  has  a  special  im- 
portance. About  four  years  ago  the  "  taftish  "  of  T&na,  extending 
from  the  large  town  of  Mansoura  to  the  margin  of  Lake  Menzeleh, 
was  inspected  by  Daninos  Bey,  a  well-educated  and  superior 
employ i.  His  report  stated  that  there  were  about  86,000  feddans  in 
all,  of  which  half  only  were  under  cultivation,  although  in  his 
opinion  there  were  ample  opportunities  for  making  nearly  the  whole 
productive.  Taking  in  the  mass  the  nine  estates  generally  known 
as  T&na,  he  pointed  out  that  in  its  length  it  was  bounded  by  two 
Qoble  perennial  canals  of  irrigation,  and  intersected  by  a  third 
canal  which  drained  into  Lake  Menzeleh.  The  last,  however,  had 
not  been  cleared  for  sixteen  years,  and  its  waters  were  so  much 
above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  lands  as  to  threaten  them  with 
submersion.  It  served,  in  fact,  for  the  drainage  of  neighbouring 
properties  of  the  Mudiriya  or  province,  but  was  unused  for  those 
belonging  to  the  districts  of  the  D&ira.  Thus,  while  it  might  have 
been  turned  to  account  to  the  immense  profit  of  the  latter,  it  had 
become  a  source  of  danger  and  detriment  to  its  interests. 

Such  are  some  of  the  cases  which  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Administration,  and  which  necessitate  reference  to  the  high  depart- 
ments of  State — a  procedure  tantamount  to  suspension  of  action  for 
an  indefinite  period.  Prompt  replies  to  official  requisitions  are  at 
all  times  problematical  under  a  Turkish  or  Egyptian  Oovemment ; 
but  where  money  expenditure  is  involved,  additional  time  must  be 
allowed  for  consideration.  It  would  occupy  too  much  space  to 
prolong  illustrations  of  the  subject.  A  few  words  may  now  be 
added  on  the  third  head  of  the  inquiry  which  would  obviously  be 
made  by  a  Controller  newly  arrived  in  Egypt — i.e.  what  would  his 
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paiticular  positioBy  as  Controller,  be,  in  regard  to  the  actual  adminis- 
tration of  the  D4'ira  Saniya  P 

In  a  recently  published  letter^  on  the  subject  of  this  appointment, 
I  explained  that  the  participation  of  the  Controller  in  the  actual 
administration  of  the  Dd'ira  Samya  must  be  regarded  as  a  concession 
to  be  used  with  discretiony  and  not  as  a  recognised  right ;  that  this 
position  rendered  difficult  the  introduction  of  wholesale  measures  of 
reform,  and  the  exercise  of  free  judgment  in  the  selection  of  men 
and  adoption  of  projects  for  the  better  conduct  of  affairs,  whether  in 
the  central  bureau  or  outlying  districts:  moreover,  that  the  Con- 
trollers themselyes  were  of  different  nationalities — a  circumstance* 
▼hiek  did  not  simplify  the  question.  In  the  same  letter  I  endea- 
Toured  to  define  what  were  the  essential  qualifications  of  a  British 
Controller.  They  need  not  be  here  repeated ;  but  a  perusal  of  the 
definition  given  would  naturally  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  work 
required  at  his  hands  would  be,  as  I  stated,  something  more  than 
'*'to  supervise  or  even  administer  estates  of  unwieldy  dimensions.^' 

The  Director-General,  nominated  by  the  Egyptian  Government 
&om  among  its  own  functionaries,  and  usually  holding  the  rank  of 
Pasha,  virtually  represents  the  ordinary   administrative  elemoit. 
Nor  is  this  pow^  merely  nominal,  for  though  he  acts  in  all  matters 
affecting  the  revenues  and  expenditure  of  the  D&'ira  conjointly  with 
his  English  and  French  colleagues,  he  has  much  work  which  maj 
he  considered  exclusively  his  own.    It  would  be  needless  labour  and 
waste  of  time  were  the  Control  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the 
whole  daily  correspondence  of  the  office  in  the  vernacular,  or  were 
e?ery  incoming  letter  to  be  translated  for  consideration  of  the  Council. 
The  current  practice  is  to  submit  to  the  Board  of  Directors  the  more 
important  reports  and  references  only,  together  with  all  cases  of  buy- 
ing selling,  and  leasing,  and  nomination  or  dismissal  of  superior 
employ^.    Here  the  advice  and  opinion  of  the  Controller  have  con* 
siderable  weight,  for  he  is  not,  on  these  occasions,  the  mere  check  on 
^Administration  in  matters  of  finance  and  general  questions  of 
receipt  and  expenditure,  which  he  would  strictly  be  in  his  abstract 
pootion  outside  the  Board.    The  habit  of  my  French  colleague,  and 
my  own  also,  has  always  been  to  take  part  in  everything  in  which 
our  interference  would  appear  warranted  or  useful,  though  we  have 
abstained  as  much  as  possible  from  interference  where  there  has  been 
any  semblance  of  encroachment  on  the  legitimate  authority  of  the 
Padia.    We  have  gone  so  far  as  to  acknowledge  our  native  can/rire 
as  «i«n*l^>g  President  of  our  Council — a  function  not  provided  for  by 
ngalation— contrary  to  the  custom  prevalent  in  the  Domains.    As 
laonbers  of  the  said  Council  or  Board  of  Direction,  we  became 
oAectively  part  of  the  Administration,  yet  neither  of  us  is  declared 
aa  Administrator  with  the  individual  distinctness  accorded  to  the 

(1)  The  Timei,  28ih  May,  1883. 
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Director-General.      The  duties  of  the  Board  may  be  thus  sum- 
marised : — 

1st.  To  yerify  the  accounts,  and  ascertain  that  the  products  of  the 
D&'ura  Estates  are  sold  to  the  best  advantage,  and  that  the  realisations 
in  money  and  kind  are  applied  to  none  but  legitimate  objects. 

2nd.  To  arrange  for  the  due  payment  of  the  periodical  interest  on 
the  debt,  giving  notice  a  sufficient  time  before  the  stated  period  for 
the  presentation  of  coupons. 

3rd.  To  check  the  nomination  or  recall  of  all  higher-paid  officials 
in  the  D&i'ra,  and  the  grant  of  leases  up  to  a  maximum  of  3,000  acres ; 
and — 

4th.  To  authorise  the  Director-General  to  prosecute  or  defend  in 
all  cases  of  action  at  law,  as  well  as  dispose  of  special  questions  of 
administration. 

Furthermore,  the  Controllers  advise  on  and  discuss  in  detail  agri- 
oultural  operations  and  sugar-making,  assist  at  sales,  and  visit  at 
certain  times,  as  occasion  requires,  singly  or  together,  outl3ring 
properties  of  their  charge.  It  is,  moreover,  understood  that  every 
assistance  is  to  be  rendered  to  these  officers  in  exercising  their  right 
of  inspection  and  supervision.  The  reader  will  have  now  learnt 
enough  of  the  D&i'ra  Saniya  to  comprehend  the  concluding  observa- 
tions of  the  present  paper,  which  not  only  relate  to  the  future  dis- 
posal of  this  immense  estate,  but  reply  to  comments  upon  the  subject 
which  have  been  recently  published,  and  are  likely  to  be  read  exten- 
sively by  persons  interested  in  Egypt. 

In  The  Times  of  the  18th  May  last,  an  able  special  correspondent, 
«mder  the  head  of  *'  The  Egyptian  Domains  and  Daira  Sanieh,"  gives 
an  account  of  two  local  administrations  of  which  little  is  known  in 
England,  explaining  at  the  same  time  "  why  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment wish  to  transform  th6ir  lands  into  private  properties.''  I  will 
pass  over  his  historical  risumi  and  argument,  together  with  his 
graphic  description  of  factories  and  sugar  estates,  commending 
them  to  the  reader's  attention  as  skilful  treatment  of  somewhat 
dreary  facts  and  unpleasant  reminiscences,  and  touch  upon  his 
criticism  of  the  Anglo-French  administration,  which,  on  the  appoint- 
ment of  controllers  under  the  Goschen- Joubert  contract— or  more 
notably,  it  is  presumed,  imder  the  Law  of  Liquidation — ^had 
*^  naturally  awakened  great  expectations  among  the  holders  of  .  .  . 
stock."  But  he  does  not  content  himself  with  '^  great  expectations," 
for  it  is  added :  "  Competent  authorities  did  not  hesitate  to  predict 
that  in  a  very  short  space  of  time  the  debt  would  be  completely  paid 
off."  He  then  goes  on  to  show  cause  for  the  soundness  of  these 
views ;  declares  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  lands, "  whatever 
interested  persons  may  say  to  the  contrary,  are  decidedly  above  the 
average  in  quality,  and  some  of  them  are  among  the  finest  land  in 
the  country ;  while  the  amount  of  taxation  or  land-revenue  which 
they  have  to  pay  is  very  much  below  the  average  " ;  and  he  exclaims 
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on  oondading  the  paragraph :  "  Verily,  those  who  expected  to  see 
Hie  debt  rapidly  extinguished  could  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that 
was  in  them.''  Some  perplexity  is  needlessly  caused  to  the  reader  by 
the  iusion  of  D&ira  and  Domains  into  one  estate  of  950,000  acres. 

Thus  far,  I  reply  that  there  may  hare  been — ^nay ,  there  was  cause, 
to  be  sanguine  of  p!rofitable  results  arising  from  a  fair  administra- 
tMm  of  the  D^ira  lands.  Bondholders,  howeyer,  may  be  supposed  to 
be  sometimes  xmreasonably  hopeful  in  respect  of  their  prospects  of 
income.  In  the  present  instance,  I  maintain  that  cause  has  been 
shown  why  success  has  not  been  attained  to  the  extent  anticipated. 
Let  criticism  be  applied  to  the  D&'ira  Reports  of  1880-81  and  1882,^ 
not  to  bare  outside  appearances  and  statements  of  persons,  each 
probably  interested  in  proving  particular  points  for  particular 
porposes  quite  as  much  as  those  just  said  to  be  interested  in  depre- 
datbg  the  value  of  land.  As  to  the  average  assessment,  shown  to  be 
"about  10s.  per  feddan,"  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  the  fairness  of 
taiation  by  any  such  criterion.  To  quote  from  our  English  Report 
fi>r  1881 :  "  Roughly,  each  feddan  is  taxed  at  about  66  piastres 
(136.  6d.) ;  ajid  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  current  value  of  the 
feddan  is  now  only  135  piastres  (27s.  6d.),  the  proportion  of  the  tax 
to  the  revenue  is  nearly  50  per  cent."  But  a  stronger  objection  will 
be  erident  in  the  real  character  of  the  D&'ira  estates  which  we  shall 
explain  presently. 

The  next  and  only  other  significant  allegation  which  it  is  proposed 
here  to  notice  is  that  which  expresses  the  cause  of  supposed  failure. 
It  discloses,  as  it  were,  the  root  of  the  evil.  ''An  agricultural 
enterprise  of  the  magnitude  of  the  D&'ira  or  the  Domains,  in  the 
Boccess  of  which  none  of  the  administrators  have  a  direct  personal 
interest,  could  hardly  be  expected  to  succeed,"  writes  the  critic ;  but 
his  meaning  is  not  quite  clear.  If  the  remark  apply  to  the  control, 
all  I  can  say  is,  that  a  Controller  who  accepts  office  on  any  other 
gnnmds  than  that  he  is  to  strive  unc(mditionally  to  promote  the 
soccess  of  the  work  committed  to  him  is  unworthy  of  his  charge. 
If  it  apply  to  the  native  official,  such  as  the  "  Mu&ttish,''  I  am  of 
epbdoii  that  it  is  politic  to  give  him  a  pecuniary  interest  in  the  im- 
pertaace  of  his  results.  We  already  do  so  in  certain  cases ;  and  I 
hare  lately  been  considering  a  scheme  to  the  same  effect,  drawn  up 
bjo&e  of  our  most  painstaking  and  zealous  European  employes.  But 
the  fiuilt  is  more  implicitly  stated  in  the  want  of  "  administrative 
gemns,''  charged  against  the  successive  English  and  French  dele- 
gates, their  love  of  centralization,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  misdeeds 
pnetiaed  by  native  officials  away  from  headquarters.  Moreover, 
they  do  not  pimish  offenders  when  detected,  ''  for  the  Central  Admi- 
nistration dislikes  public  scandals,  and  has  no  confidence  in  the 
aieting  tribunals." 

(1)  Tke  two  first  are  procurable  at  Messrs.  Stanford  &  Go.'s,  Charing  Gross.    The 
IM  will  shorUy  he  issned. 
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If  in  the  preceding  statements  I  have  not  shown  that  the  Controllers 
of  the  D&'ira  still  require  to  possess  the  full  administratiye  authority 
here  attributed  to  them,  I  have  failed  to  elucidate  their  true  position. 
In  other  respects  there  is  truth  and  error  put  forward  in  the  criticism 
under  notice ;  though  I  decline  to  enter  into  the  question  of  indi- 
viduals. Invest  a  British  Oontroller  of  the  D&'ira  or  Domains  with 
the  power  of  a  British  collector  in  India,  and  divest  his  ^'non- 
political  contror'  of  all  political  considerations^  and  there  would  be 
a  very  different  tale  to  tell  of  his  year  or  years  of  official  work  in 
Egypt. 

On  the  nature  of  the  remedy,  howeyer,  I  am  wholly  opposed  to  the 
critic's  conclusions.  We  have  an  immense  estate  to  administer,  and  this 
estate  is  held  in  mortgage  for  a  debt,  with  power  of  partial  redemp- 
tion as  opportunity  offers.  The  payment  of  the  debt  is  the  primary 
consideration,  not  the  amelioration  of  the  lands  in  our  temporary 
keying.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  ought  to  spend  thousands  in  irriga- 
tion and  drainage.  We  cannot,  we  dare  not,  do  so  in  our  position  of 
OontroUers  of  a  property  in  liquidation ;  but  we  may  get  rid  of  our 
unprofitable  land  and  the  burthen  of  its  administration,  and  retain  our 
Sugar  Estates,  concentrating  our  whole  attention  on  these.  The 
correspondent's  suggestions  as  to  Leases  need  not  be  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  [the  D&'ira,  for  had  he  inquired  he  would  have 
found  that  our  leased  lands  reached  a  much  higher  figure  than  that 
for  which  he  applauds  the  Administration  of  the  Domains.  I  con- 
clude with  a  reprint  of  the  proposal  already  submitted,  and  the 
argument  for  which  I  am  ready  to  maintain  by  facts  and  figures : — 

**  To  test  the  administratiYe  work  of  the  D&'ira,  check  its  realisations,  and 
prove  the  sofficdeni^  of  its  taxation,  let  it  be  understood  what  is,  roughly,  the 
diaracter  of  its  lands.  In  round  figures  it  has,  say,  500,000  acres.  Of  these 
the  net  profits  of  half,  or  250,000  acres,  are  £360,000,  or  about  enough  to  pay 
the  coupons.  The  net  profits  of  the  other  half  are  £25,000.  This  statement  is 
from  the  aoooonts  of  18d0»  a  Dedr  ayerage  year. 

''Now,  if  it  were  thought  worth  while  to  get  rid  of  the  second  half  for 
£25,000  X  20  =  £500,000, 1  yenture  to  say  that  this  could  be  managed  within 
a  week.  But  I  beUeye  that  the  lands  could  be  disposed  of  for*  three  or  four  times 
that  amoimt ;  in  any  case,  the  D&ira  might  be  authorised  to  dispose  of  them, 

proyided  it  obtained  sufficient  to  reduce  the  debt  by  two  millions I  am 

under  the  impression  that  in  one,  or  at  most  two  years  more,  there  would  be  no 
further  need  of  Oontrollers,  and  Ihat  the  D&lra  Sanieh  would  be  a  mere  group  of 
sugar  estates  and  factories  under  charge  of  a  European  superintendent  who 
might  haye  a  central  office  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  and  be  '  controlled ' 
(if  such  procedure  were  necessary  for  the  satisfiEUstion  of  bondholders)  by  the 
financial  adyiser^  If  the  superintendent  were  a  Frenchman,  his  countrymen 
would,  doubtless,  consider  themselyes  safe  in  his  hands 

**  We  haye  a  debt  of  nearly  nine  millions,  after  haying  paid  more  than  half  a 

million  in  the  two  past  years I  haye  suggested  that  a  reduction  of  debt 

to  a  maximum  of  seyen  millions  be  made  the  condition  of  sanction  to  the 
scheme.  Seyen  millions  at  4  per  cent,  would  giye  £280,000  per  annum,  and  I 
belieye  that  many  speculators  would  undertake  to  fum  the  sugar  estates  at  a 
much  higher  figure." 

F.  J*.  GK>LD6MID. 
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n.— THE  INTERNATIONAL  POSITION  OP  ^THB  SUEZ  CANAL. 

But  little  knowledge  is  displayed  in  ordinary  speech  and  writing 
of  the  true  international  position  of  the  Suez  Canal,  and  but  slight 
appreciation  of  the  precise  meaning  of  the  *'  neutrality''  with  whiohv 
according  to  some,  that  great  work  is  already  investedy  or  which, 
according  to  others,  it  is  desirable  that  it  should  enjoy.     It  may, 
therefore,  be  worth  while  to  state  shortly  and  plainly  how  matters 
really  stand  as  to  the  canal,  and  to  inquire  what  is  meant  by  saying 
that  it  is,  or  that  it  ought  to  be,  "  neutralised/'    I  shall  begin  by 
an  examination  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  *'  neutral "  and  its 
compounds.     The  word,  though  not  the  idea  which  it  conveys,  is 
of  comparatiTely  modem  origin.      It  is  of  course  no  new  thing, 
though  more  common  in  recent  than  in  remoter  times,  that  a  state 
should  keep  clear  of  the  quarrels  of  its  neighbours,  remaining  on 
friendly  terms  with  both  sides  in  a  controversy  with  which  it  has 
no  concern.    States  occupying  this  position  were  described  in  clas- 
sical Latin  as  "  medii,"  or  "  medii  amici,"  and  continued  to  be  ao 
described  down  to  the  time  of  Gentili  and  Orotius.^     The  earliest 
trace  of  the  term  "  neutralis,"  in  this  sense,  is  probably  its  occur- 
rence in  the  Chronicle  of  Theodoric  Engelhusen,  written  in  1426. 
In  1620  Neumayer  von  Eamla  published  the  first  work.   Von  der 
NeuiraKtat.     Sir  W.  Temple,  later  in  the   seventeenth  century, 
speaks  of  ''neutrals'' ;  and  this  term,  though  not  used  by  Bynker- 
shoek,  was  well  established  when  Hiibner,  in  1759,  published  his 
celebrated  work  De  la  Same  dea  BdtimenU  neutres.    Nations  taking 
no  part  in  a  war  were  called  ''neutrals'';  and  their  condition 
vas  said  to  be  one  of  ''  neutrality."     The  next  step  was  to  apply 
the  term  "  neutral "  to  the  ''  flag  "  of  a  nation  so  situated,  to  its 
'*  territory,"  to  its  "  ships,"  to  its  "  commerce,"  and  to  its  "  sub- 
jects."   So  far  ''  neutrality  "  is  always  the  correlative  of  ''  bellige- 
rency."    A  state  is  neutral  which  chooses  to  take  no  part  in  a  war, 
and  persons  and  property  are  called  neutral  which  belong  to  a  state 
eccupying  this  position.    The  term  has  in  recent  times  received  a 
larger  application.    A  condition  of  neutrality,  or  one  resembling  it, 
Itts  been  created,  as  it  were,  artificially,  and  the  process  has  been 
cdled  ''neutralisation." 

L  States  have  been  permanently  neutralised  by  convention.  Not 
oolyis  it  preordained  that  such  states  are  to  abstain  from  taking 
part  in  a  war  into  which  their  neighbours  may  enter,  but  it  is  also 
prearranged  that  such  states  are  not  to  become  principals  in  a  war. 
By  way  of  compensation  for  this  restriction  on  their  freedom  of 

(1)  "  Le  Tooe  neuiralii,  neutralitas,  da'  ^uxeconsulti  modemi  uBate,  proflo  in  qaesto 
•ono  iMrbare."    Qaliani,  Dm  Dovtri  dii  iVindpt  IfwtraU,  1782. 
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action,  their  immunity  from  attack  is  guaranteed  by  their  neigh- 
hours,  for  whose  collective  interests  such  an  arrangement  is  perceived 
to  he  on  the  whole  expedient. 

As  early  as  1803  France  promised  constantly  to  employ  her  good 
ofiBces  to  procure  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland,  *'  pour  procurer  k  la 
Swisse  la  neutrality  ;  **  and  by  a  declaration  confirmed  by  the  Treaty 
of  Vienna,  art.  84,  it  was  recited  that  the  European  powers  acknow- 
ledge ''  that  the  general  interest  demands  that  the  Helvetic  State 
should  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  perpetual  neutrality ;  *^  and  such  a 
neutrality  was  guaranteed  to  it  accordingly.  The  92nd  article,  con- 
firmed by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1815,  art.  3,  and  the  Treaty  of  Turin, 
1860,  art.  2,  extended  the  neutrality  of  Switzerland  to  portions  of 
Savoy. 

By  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1839  Belgium  was  recognised  as  ^'  an 
independent  and  perpetually  neutral  state,  bound  to  observe  the 
same  neutrality  with  reference  to  other  states."  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  of  1870,  England  made  treaties 
with  France  and  Prussia  respectively  with  a  view  to  further  securing 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium.  By  the  treaty  of  the  29th  March,  1864, 
art.  2 — 

"The  courts  of  G^ieat  Britain,  France,  and  Bussia,  in  their  character  of 
guaranteeing  powers  of  Greece,  declare,  with  the  assent  of  the  courts  of  Austria 
and  Prussia,  that  the  islands  of  Corfu  and  Paxo,  as  well  as  their  dependencies, 
shall  after  tiieir  union  to  the  Hellenic  kingdom  enjoy  the  advantages  of  per- 
petual neutrality.  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  engages  on  his  part 
to  maintain  such  neutrality." 

Luxemhourg  was  similarly  neutralised  in  1867 ;  and  we  hear 
something  just  now  of  a  movement  for  "  neutralising  "  the  Scan- 
dinavian kingdoms,  although  the  result  of  recent  discussions  has 
been  to  throw  considerable  doubt  upon  the  utility  of  conventions  of 
neutralisation  and  guarantee. 

II.  When  persons,  things^and  places,  though  in  fact  belonging  to  a 
belligerent  state,  are  invested  with  immunities  to  which,  as  so  belong- 
ing, they  would  not  be  entitled,  they  are  said  to  be  ''neutralised." 

This  use  of  the  term  is,  I  think,  modem,  perhaps  not  earlier  than 
the  title  of  a  book  published  in  1861  by  Dr.  Palasciano,  LaNeutralitd 
dei  Feriti  in  Tempo  di  Ouerra,  suggested  by  the  sufferings  of  the 
wounded  in  the  campaign  of  1859.  The  discussion  thus  commenced 
led,  in  1864,  to  the  signature  of  the  Geneva  Convention,  to  which 
almost  every  civilised  nation  is  now  a  party.  By  it,  surgeons,  the 
wounded,  and  hospitals  are  "recognised  as  neutral ''  (''reconnuB 
neutres,"  "  participera  an  b^n^fice  de  la  neutrality  "). 

The  supplementary  convention  of  1868,  which  has  not  been 
ratified,  purports  similarly  to  neutralise  ships  and  crews  solely 
engaged  in  the  relief  of  the  wounded.    The  act  for  the  navigation 
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of  the  Danube,  made  in  1865  by  the  European  Commission^  and 
eonfinned  by  the  Conference  of  the  powers  held  at  Paris  in  the 
idlowing  year,  declares  that  the  staff  and  works  of  the  Commission 
are  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  neutrality.  It  has  been  proposed  to  extend 
a  similar  protection  to  submarine  telegraph  cables,  but  the  draft 
doarention  to  this  effect,  which  was  prepared  at  a  Conference  held 
last  year  at  Paris  upon  the  invitation  of  the  French  Government, 
bas  not  yet  been  adopted  by  the  powers.  In  1865  the  Sultan  of 
Morocco  entered  into  a  convention  for  the  construction  of  a  light- 
house  on  Cape  Spartel.  The  contracting  powers  engage  to  respect 
the  neutrality  of  the  lighthouse,  and  to  continue  their  payments 
towards  its  support,  even  in  case  of  their  being  at  war  with  Morocco. 
By  a  treaty  made  in  1846  with  Kew  Granada,  now  Columbia,  the 
United  Stat^  guaranteed  ^'  the  full  neutrality ''  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama,  with  a  view  to  the  freedom  from  iuterruption  of  the  traffic 
across  it.^  A  treaty  to  the  same  effect  was  made  in  1870.  Between 
these  two  dates,  in  1850,  the  United  States  concluded  the  Clayton- 
Bulwer  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  By  the  second  article  of  this 
treaty  the  ships  of  the  two  powers  passing  through  a  canal  to  be 
made  through  the  isthmus  are  to  be  exempt  fSrom  blockade  or  capture 
should  the  powers  be  at  war.  By  article  5,  the  two  powers  promise 
to  protect  the  canal,  *'  and  to  guarantee  its  neutrality,  so  that  the 
eanal  shall  be  ever  open  and  free."  By  article  8  their  protection 
is  conditional  upon  their  approval  of  the  tolls  levied  by  the  terri- 
torial power,  and  upon  the  impartial  admission  of  their  ships.  They 
are  to  make  conventions  with  the  Central  American  States  in  order 
to  carry  out  the  objects  of  the  treaty,  and  wiU  request  the  adhesion 
of  other  states.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  United  States  a 
year  ago  gave  notice  that,  owing  to  change  of  circumstances,  and 
especially  to  the  development  of  their  trade  on  the  Pacific  coast,  they 
could  not  consent  to  remain  boimd  by  the  treaty.  During  the  nego- 
tiations at  Vienna  in  1855,  Austria  proposed  that  the  Delta  of  the 
Danube  should  be  '^  neutralised,'^  and  its  mouths  managed  by  a 
"  Syndicat  Europeen.''  A  similar  suggestion  was  made  by  the  same 
pover  at  the  Congress  of  Berlin  with  reference  to  the  whole  course 
of  the  river  below  the  Iron  Gates ;  but  neither  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris 
XKv  by  that  of  Berlin  has  the  Danube  been  ''  neutralised.'' 

HL  The  term  **  neutralisation "  was  used  in  a  very  extended 
meaning  with  reference  to  the  Black  Sea  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris. 
It  seems  there  to  be  a  euphemism,  employed  to  render  less  impalat- 
^hk  a  restriction  on  the  sovereign  rights  of  Russia.  The  term  was 
this  used  in  the  abortive  negotiations  which  took  place  at  Vienna  in 
1856.  Lord  Clarendon,  in  a  despatch  of  3rd  April,  writes :  "  A  fin 
de  donner  suite  d  la  neutralisation  de  la  mer  noire,  M.  Drouyn  de 

(1)  Dec  12,  art.  35, 1,  ratified  Jane  10,  1848.    Martens,  N.  R.  G.  xiii.  p.  663. 
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Lhuys  a  propos^/'  &c.  But  it  was  not  till  after  the  fall  of  Sebastopol 
that  Btiflsia  could  be  persuaded  to  assent  to  the  suggested  limitation 
of  her  nayal  power.    By  article  11  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris— 

"  The  Black  Sea  is  neutralised.  Its  waters  aad  ports,  thrown  open  to  the 
mercantile  marine  of  every  nation,  are  formally  and  in  perpetuity  interdicted 
to  the  flag  of  war  of  either  of  the  powers  possessing  its  coasts,  or  of  any  other 
power." 

By  article  13,  '^  the  Black  Sea  being  thus  neutralised/'  neither 
Russia  nor  Turkey  are  to  establish  or  maintain  upon  its  coasts  any 
military-maritime  arsenal.  A  similar  agreement  had  been  long 
before  entered  into  between  the  United  States  and  Ghreat  Britain, 
when  they  *' reciprocally  interdicted  to  'themselves  the  right  of 
letting  appear  their  military  flag  in  any  of  the  lakes  which  wash  the 
two  riverain  states.''  But  such  an  arrangement  was  in  1856  for  the 
first  time  described  as '' neutralisation/'  and  was  no  doubt  improperly 
so  described. 

"  To  neutralise  "  should  mean  '^  to  bestow  by  convention  a  neutral 
character  upon  states,  persons,  and  things  which  would  or  might 
otherwise  bear  a  belligerent  character."  The  term,  as  thus  defined, 
may  well  be  employed  to  describe  what  has  been  done  with  reference 
to  Belgium  and  Switzerland,  or  with  reference  to  hospitals  and 
surgeons.  It  is  undescriptive  of  such  limitations  upon  the  sovereign 
rights  of  states  as  were  imposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 

In  which,  if  any,  of  the  senses  of  the  word  can  it  be  said  that  the 
Suez  Oanal  is,  or  that  it  ought  to  be,  "  neutralised  "  P 

I.  But  first  of  all,  what  is  the  international  character  of  the 
canal,  apart  from  convention  P  What,  in  other  words,  is  its  position 
according  to  the  common  law  of  nations  P  The  question  is  not  free 
from  difficulty,  because  the  canal  is  a  novel  triumph  of  engineering 
science;  and  international  law,  which  is  the  product  of  custom  and 
agreement,  can  only  follow,  without  attempting  to  anticipate,  the 
course  of  events.  Analogy  must  therefore  be  our  guide  in  ascer- 
taining the  rules  which  are  applicable  to  the  case  before  ujb,  after 
stripping  it  of  non-essentials.  The  canal  is  a  narrow  navigable 
trench,  wholly  within  the  territory  of  one  power,  and  connecting  two 
open  seas.  Other  circumstances  with  which  the  question  may  seem 
to  be  complicated  may,  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law, 
be  disregarded.     We  are,  for  instance,  absolved  from  considering 

(1)  the  fact  that  the  territorial  sovereignty  of  Egypt  is  shared  in  a 
somewhat  abnormal  manner  between  the  Eliedive  and  the  Forte ; 

(2)  the  fact  that  the  Western  Powers  have  played  an  important  part 
on  the  one  hand  in  giving  to  Egypt  its  quasi  independence,  and  on 
the  other  hand  in  maintaining  the,  Ottoman  authority  in  Europe ; 
or  (3)  the  fact  that  the  canal  has  been  constructed  by  a  company 
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most  of  the  shares  in  which  are  held  by  foreigners.  All  these 
orcamstanoeB  may  have  great  weight  in  determining  the  policy  of 
the  powers.  They  are  inreleyant  to  the  rights  of  the  various  nations 
interested.  Although  the  sovereignty  of  Egypt  is  shared  between 
the  Sultan  and  the  £hedive»  there  is  no  doubt  that  between  them 
these  two  powers  do,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  possess  the  sovereignty  of 
the  country.  Although  the  Western  Powers  have  had  a  good  deal  to 
ssy  to  the  delegation  of  much  of  the  Ottoman  authority  in  Egypt,  they 
have  made  no  convention  in  derogation  of  that  authority  as  so  dele- 
gated ;  and  the  rights  of  intervention  which  may  be  exercised  by  any  of 
the  Western  governments  for  the  protection  of  such  of  their  subjects  as 
are  shareholders  in  the  Canal  Company,  are  no  greater  than  might  be 
claimed  by  those  governments  for  the  protection  of  their  subjects  in 
carrying  out  any  other  lucrative  enterprise  under  a  concession  from 
the  territorial  power. 

We  may  next,  I  think,  go  a  step  farther,  and  dismiss  from  present 
eonatideration  the  artificial  character  of  the  canal.  The  right  of  the 
territorial-  power  to  destroy  a  channel  may  perhaps  be  affected  by 
the  dnmmstance  that  it  has  been  artificially  made,  but  so  long  as  a 
channel  so  made  continues  to  be  navigable  its  character  can  with 
difBculty  be  distinguished  from  that  of  a  natural  channel. 

The  characteristics,  therefore,  of  the  Suez  Canal  are  those  of  a 
narrow  strait  wholly  within  the  territory  of  one  power  and  connect- 
ing two  open  seas.  They  are  those  of  the  Dardanelles,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  the  Black  Sea  is  not  an  ''  open"  sea  in  the  fullest  sense, 
and  irrespectively  of  the  confirmation  given  by  treaties  to  the 
prescriptive  '^  ancient  rule  "  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which  doses 
those  straits  in  time  of  peace  to  foreign  ships  of  war.  Without 
any  such  qualifications,  the  canal  may  be  compared  with  the  Solent ; 
but  a  still  closer  parallel  may  be  suggested.  When  the  Teutonic 
tribes,  whom  we  are  forbidden  by  modem  research  to  call  '*  Anglo- 
Saxon,"  were  finding  a  new  home  in  this  country,  they  reached  the 
Thames,  we  are  told,  without  rounding  the  North  Forehmd.  A  shorter 
and  safer  course  was  open  to  them.  After  an  easy  crossing,  they 
frund  themselves  in  the  haven  of  Bichborough,  or  Fegwell  Bay,  and 
thence  sailed  straight  on  through  Kent  by  the  wide  channel  formed 
hy  the  two  branches  of  the  Stour,  or  Wantsum,  which  then  separated 
the  lale  of  Thanet  from  the  rest  of  the  county,  till  their  galleys 
fMMd  out  into  salt  water  again  at  Beculver. 

If  this  channel  were  now  restored  and  deepened,  so  as  to  admit 
Ae  passage  of  the  steamers  of  the  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Company, 
its  intemational  character,  as  uniting  the  North  Sea  and  the  British 
Channel,  would  precisely  resemble  that  of  the  Suez  Canal,  as  uniting 
the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea.  It  might  be  supposed  that  the 
rales  as  to  such  channels  are  well  established,  but  this  is  by  no  means 
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the-  case.  The  conflicting  claims  of  territorial  jurisdiction,  of  the 
interests  of  commerce,  of  belligerent  need,  and  of  the  security  of 
neutrals  are  &r  from  haying  been  reconciled.  The  diplomatic  dis- 
cussions which  have  any  bearing  upon  the  subject  are  few/  and  their 
bearing  is  remote.  The  writers  of  text-books  give  no  certain  sound, 
and  are  swayed  by  national  or  personal  considerations.  It  is,  there- 
fore, with  some  diffidence  that  I  venture  to  summarise  as  follows  the 
rules  applicable  to  narrow  straits  between  open  seas. 

In  time  of  peace  the  territorial  power  is,  according  to  modem 
usage,  obliged  to  allow  *^  innocent  passage,"  under  reasonable  condi- 
tions as  to  tolls  and  the  like,  to  the  vessels  of  other  powers.  Whether 
the  passage  of  ships  of  war  would  be  "  innocent "  is  a  question  of 
some  doubt,  but  should  probably  be  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

In  time  of  war  the  territorial  power,  if  belligerent,  may  of  course 
deal  with  the  ships  of  the  enemy  as  it  pleases.  It  will  endeavour  to 
capture  them,  be  they  public  or  private,  within  the  straits  as  else- 
where. The  enemy  will  similarly  exercise  his  belligerent  rights  in 
the  straits  as  well  as  outside  of  them.  Should  the  territorial  power 
be  neutral,  the  channel,  as  neutral  territorial  water,  will  probably 
be  open,  as  in  time  of  peace,  for  the  innocent  passage  of  all  ships, 
public  as  well  as  private,  although  it  has  been  suggested  that  the 
territorial  power,  if  neutral,  might  be  called  upon,  as  such,  by  either 
belligerent  to  close  the  channel  to  the  war-ships  of  the  other .^  The 
straits  will  be,  of  course,  closed  to  belligerent  operations,  the  occur- 
rence of  which  within  them  the  territorial  power  is  not  only  entitled^ 
but  obliged,  to  prevent. 

II.  Has  the  canal  been  in  any  sense  so  neutralised  as  to  alter  its 
characteristics  as  they  exist  at  common  law  P 

Language  was  last  year  used  by  M.  de  Lesseps  which  might  lead 
one  to  suppose  that  this  was  the  case.  On  July  8  he  informed  Lord 
Lyons  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  the  agent  of  the  company  in  Egypt 
to  the  effect  that  '*  any  warlike  act  or  demonstration  is  prohibited  in 
the  canal  or  at  its  entrances ;  that  its  neutrality  had  been  proclaimed 
by  the  firman  of  concession,  and  had  been  recognised  and  given  effect 
to  during  the  last  two  wars — that  between  France  and  Germany  and 
that  between  Bussia  and  Turkey.^'  ^ 

On  August  5  the  Conseil  d' Administration  resolved  that  the 
Khedive  had  no  right  to  modify  the  conditions  of  the  concession 
without  the  Sultan's  consent ;  and,  even  with  such  consent,  "  could 
not  modify  the  solemn  engagement  which  had  been  contracted  with 
the  whole  world  in  declaring  the  neutrality  of  the  Suez  Canal.'' 

Lastiy,  M.  Yictor  de  Lesseps  had  an  interview  with  Admiral 

(1)  Those,  for  inBtancey  witli  reference  to  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt,  the  lecogmUon 
of  the  ancient  rule  as  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  naTigation  of  the  Mississippi. 

(2)  JV.y.  by  K.  Benault  in  articles  contributed  to  La  Loi^  Angost,  1882. 
(8)  Farl  Foperty  Egypt,  No.  17  (1882),  pp.  301,  813,  324,  830. 
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Eeweit,  aad  reports  with  some  simplicity  that  the  admiral,  in  the 
kiodest  maimer^  promised  to  inform  the  British  Goyemment  of  the 
arguments  which  had  been  addressed  to  him  against  the  entrance  of 
the  British  ships  and  troops  into  the  canaL  What  are  the  facts 
upon  which  M.  de  Lesseps  and  his  friends  found  their  statement 
that  the  canal  is  ''  neutralised  "  ?  They  can  point  to  nothing  better 
than  the  fourteenth  article  of  the  Act  of  Concession,  signed  by  the 
Tioeroy  on  January  5,  1856,  and  confirmed  by  the  Sultan.  The 
utide  is  expressed  as  follows : — 

"We  solemnly  dedare,  for  us  and  our  successors,  subject  to  the  ratification 
of  his  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan,  the  Grand  Muitime  Canal  from  Suez  to 
Pebshnn,  and  its  dependent  ports,  open  for  oyer,  oa  neutrcU  paaaagea  to  all  ships 
of  commerce  passing  firom  one  sea  to  the  other,  without  any  distinction,  ezdu- 
mit  or  preference  of  persons  or  nationalities,  on  payment  of  the  dues  and 
compliance  with  the  regulations  established  by  the  concessionary  Uniyersal 
Company  for  the  use  of  the  said  canal' and  its  dependencies." 

The  next  article  provides  that — 

"  In  yirtue  of  the  principle  laid  down  in  the  preceding  article  the  company  is 
to  ^w  no  special  foyour  to  any  ship,  company,  or  indiyidual."  ^ 

It  is  obyious  that  these  articles  have  no  such  effect  as  that  attributed 
to  them  by  M.  de  Lesseps.  The  phrase  ''  neutral  passages  "  is  no 
doubt  somewliat  vague.  It  has  been  supposed  to  refer  to  the  impar- 
tiality with  which  access  to  the  canal  is  to  be  granted  to  all  vessels  of 
commerce  irrespectively  of  the  nation  or  company  to  which  they  may 
belongs  It  may  possibly  have  been  employed  with  some  reference  to 
the  fact  that  since  the  canal  lies  within  Egyptian  territory^  ships 
paasing  through  it  would  always  be  exempt  from  hostilities,  unless 
Egypt  happened  to  be  at  war. 

But  the  precise  meaning  of  these  terms  has  no  bearing  upon  the 
question  before  us^  since  the  document  in  which  they  occur  has  no 
international  significance.  It  is  a  charter  granted  by  a  government 
to  a  private  company,  not  a  treaty  between  two  or  more  governments, 
and  a  character  of  neutraUty  cannot  be  imposed  upon  a  locality  which 
does  not  possess  it  according  to  the  common  law  of  nations  except  by 
treatj.  In  other  words :  no  nation  which  has  not  bound  itself  to  do 
so  19  obliged  to  respect  an  artificial  neutrality.  M.  de  Lesseps  was 
indeed  so  well  aware  oithis  a  few  years  ago,  that  in  1877  (May  10)  he 
proposed  to  the  British  Government  a  scheme  for  an  international 
agreement  for  maintaining  complete  liberty  of  passage  for  all  ships, 
pnUic  or  private,  even  of  belligerents,  publio  ships  to  be  pi^vented 
hj  the  Egyptian  Government  from  landing  troops  or  stores.  This 
''ficheme  for  the  neutralisation  of  the  canal''  appeared  to  Lord 
Derby  to  be  ''  open  to  so  many  objections  "  that  he  declined  to  make 

(1)  Egypt,  No.  6  (1S76). 
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it  the  subject  of  negotiations.^  But  at  the  same  time  Lord  Derby 
gaTe  the  Russian  Ghovemment  to  understand  that  any  attempt  by 
Bussia  to  obstruct  the  canal  would  be  regarded  by  Her  Majesty's 
GK>vemment  as  a  menace  to  India,  and  as  likely  to  put  an  end  to  tiie 
neutral  attitude  of  England  in  the  Busso-Turkish  War.  *'  Her 
Majesty's  Government/'  he  wrote,  **  are  firmly  determined  not  to 
permit  the  canal  to  be  made  the  scene  of  any  combat  or  other 
warlike  operations."  In  point  of  fact,  the  Egyptian  Government 
has  never,  even  as  between  itself  and  the  company,  contemplated  the 
immunity  of  the  canal  from  hostile  operations,  having  stipulated 
(1866,  art.  10)  that  it  may  occupy  strategic  points  on  its  banks. 

III.  The  suggestions  which  have  been  made  as  to  the  international 
character  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  future  by  the  short  sea  route  between 
Europe  and  Asia  have  been  prompted  by  a  variety  of  motives, 
among  which  may  be  enumerated  (1)  the  desire  of  the  shareholders 
to  receive  the  largest  possible  amount  of  tolls  ;  (2)  the  wish  of 
tracers  for  unimpeded  transit;  (3)  a  sentimental  sympathy  with 
commercial  as  contrasted  with  other  interests ;  (4)  strategical  con- 
siderations. 

The  interests  of  commerce  pure  and  simple  would,  no  doubt,  best 
be  secured  by  confining  the  use  of  the  canal  to  private  ships,  at  any 
rate  in  time  of  war,  and  such  an  arrangement  would  also  suit  the 
policy  of  any  nation  which  would  not  be  unwilling  to  throw  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  the  conmiunication  of  Qreat  Britain  with  her 
possessionsin  the  East.  The  shareholders,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
anxious  to  secure  the  custom  of  men-of-war  and  troop-ships,  as  well 
as  of  trading  vessels ;  and  our  own  Government  would  never  consent 
to  surrender  its  right  of  at  all  times  sending  troops  and  war-ships  by 
the  shortest  route  to  India.  This  interplay  of  interests  is  well  illus- 
trated by  the  discussions  upon  the  subject  which  have  taken  place 
within  the  last  few  years  in  the  **  Institut  de  Droit  International," 
a  fairly  representative  body,  its  members  being  selected  in  definite 
proportions  from  the  international  lawyers  of  Europe  and  America. 
A  conimittee,  the  chairman  of  which  was  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  was 
appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Institute  at  Ziirioh  in  1877  to 
consider  the  question,  and  presented  a  report  at  the  Paris  meeting  in 
the  year  following,  proposing  for  imitation  the  Clayton-Bulwer 
treaty  with  reference  to  the  projected  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama.  Professor  BluntschU  wished  the  passage  to  be  declared 
free  for  private  vessels  even  belonging  to  a  nation  at  war  with  the 
Porte;  but  after  a  discussion,  turning  mainly  on  the  ambi- 
guity of  the  term  **  neutraUsation,"  the  Institute  confined  itself  to 
voting  **  that  it  is  in  the  interest  of  all  nations  that  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  Suez  Canal  be  declared,  by  an  international  act,  free 
of  any  hostile  attempt  during  war,"  reserving  the  details  of  the 

(1)  Egypt,  No.  1  (1877). 
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nibjeet  for  farther  study.  A  seoond  report,  presented  to  the  meeting 
ttBnisaelsui  18799  suggested  the  desirability  of  an  international 
declaration  to  the  effect — 

"  1.  Thai  the  'powers  are  agreed  that  oomplete  freedom  of  passage  through 
^  eusl  should  be  always  respected  by  belligerents  in  the  case  of  ships  of  war, 
u  wdl  IS  of  priTaie  vessels. 

"  2.  That  no  troops  or  munitions  of  war  should  be  landed  in  the  canal  with- 
oatpormiBnon  of  the  teiritorial  power. 

"  3.  That  should  the  territorial  power  be  at  war,  a  reasonable  time  should  be 
lOowBd  to  the  trading  Tessels  of  its  enemy  to  leave  the  canal. 

"4.  That  the  neutrality  of  the  canal  ought  to  be  respected,  even  when  the 
tenitodal  power  is  at  war." 

The  first  three  of  these  proposals  are  harmless,  if  not  important ; 
bat  the  fourth  is  so  obviously  ambiguous,  and  probably  dangerous, 
that  it  became  the  topio  of  animated  discussion.  Sir  Travers  Twiss 
limited  his  wishes  to  an  "  international  protection  "  of  the  canal,  but 
Professor  Martens,  of  St.  Petersburg,  wished  the  canal  ''  neutral- 
ised" in  the  sense  that  it  should  in  time  of  war  be  declared 
''ioaccessible  to  the  war-ships  of  belligerents.''  Varying  his  phrase, 
he  would  prevent  it  from  becoming  a  ''  base  of  military  operations," 
ie.  as  he  admitted,  he  would  close  it  to  the  passage  of  British  troop- 
ships if  Great  Britain  were  at  war.  It  was  of  course  pointed  out 
that  Gbeat  Britain  would  never  consent  thus  to  tie  her  hands,  and 
after  a  long  discussion,  in  the  course  of  which  Professor  Neumann, 
of  Vienna,  advocated  the  creation  of  a  '^  marine  Belgium,"  the 
question  was  referred  back  to  the  committee,  with  the  ultimate  result 
diat  at  a  subsequent  sitting  the  Institute  resolved  as  follows : — 

"1.  It  is  to  the  general  interest  of  all  nations  Ijiat  the  maintenance  of  the 
canal,  and  its  use  for  communications  of  every  kind,  shall  be  as  far  as  possible 
pfotected  by  treaty. 

"  2.  With  this  object  it  is  desirable  that  states  should  come  to  an  arrange- 
ment vith  a  view  to  avoid,  as  &r  as  possible,  every  aot  by  which  the  canal  and 
its  d^endencies  might  be  damaged  or  endangered  even  in  time  of  war. 

"  3.  If  any  power  should  damage  the  works  of  the  canal,  it  shall  be  bound  to 
repair  as  speedily  as  possible  the  mischief  done,  and  to  re-establish  the  fall 
liberty  of  the  navigation  of  the  canal."  ^ 

I  take  som^e  credit  to  myself  for  my  share  in  reducing  to  these 
modest  dimensions  the  propositions  approved  by  the  Institute.  They 
were  fax  from  satisfying  its  more  ardent  members,  who,  with  M. 
fihmtschli^  wished  them  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  instalment 
{(i^)  of  our  views  upon  the  subject. 

It  is,  I  think,  instructive  to  remark  that  M.  Martens,  who  in  1879 
insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  impressing  upon  the  canal  a  '^  neutral- 
uation  "  resembling  that  imposed  upon  the  Black  Sea  by  the  Treaty 
of  Paris,  in  1882  frankly  confesses  that  such  a  proposal  is  idle, 
because  it  could  never  be  accepted  by  Great  Britain.     Taking  up  a 

(1)  Jmuaifif  1879-80, 1,  pp.  127,  329,  349. 
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new  position,  he  now  advocates  tlie  permanent  neutralisation  of 
Egypt  as  a  state  independent  of  the  Porte,  thus  making  it  for  ever 
unlawful  for  any  belligerent  to  carry  on  hostilities  in  the  canal,  or  to 
land  forces  on  its  banks.^ 

I  have  cited  the  opinions  expressed  by  a  body  of  private  persons, 
in  default  of  any  discussion  of  the  position  of  the  canal  by  accredited 
diplomatists.  The  recent  Conference  at  Constantinople  had  under  its 
consideration  proposals  for  the  protection  of  the  canal,  but  these 
were  of  a  merely  temporary  and  exceptional  character.  The  only 
step  taken  in  the  matter  by  diplomacy  is  a  proposal  made  by  Lord 
Granville  in  his  despatch  of  3rd  January  last  to  Her  Majesty's 
representatives  at  Paris,  Berlin,  Yienna,  Bome,  and  St.  Petersburg. 

Lord  Granville  wrote : — 

*'  One  result  of  recent  occurrences  has  been  to  call  special  attention  to  the 
Suez  Canal :  firstly,  on  account  of  the  danger  with  which  it  was  threatened 
during  the  brief  success  of  the  insurrection ;  secondly,  in  consequence  of  its 
occupation  by  the  British  forces  in  the  name  of  the  Khedive,  and  their  use  of  it 
as  a  base  of  the  operations  carried  on  in  his  Highness's  behalf,  and  in  support  of 
his  authority ;  and  thirdly,  because  of  the  attitude  assumed  by  the  Direction 
and  officers  of  the  Canal  Company  at  a  critical  period  of  the  campaign. 

'*  As  regards  the  first  two  of  these  points,  Her  Majesty's  Government  believe 
that  the  free  and  unimpeded  navigation  of  the  canal  at  all  times,  and  its  freedom 
from  obstruction  or  damage  by  acts  of  war,  are  matters  of  importance  to  all 
nations.  It  has  been  generally  admitted  that  the  measures  taken  by  them  for 
protecting  the  navigation  and  the  use  of  the  canal  on  behalf  of  the  territorial 
ruler  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  his  authority  were  in  no  way  infringements  of 
this  general  principle.  But  to  put  upon  a  clearer  footing  the  position  of  the 
canal  for  the  futui^e,  and  to  provide  against  possible  dangers,  they  are  of  opinion 
that  an  agreement  to  the  following  effect  might  with  advantage  be  oome  to 
between  the  Qreat  Powers,  to  which  other  nations  would  subsequently  be  invited 
to  accede." 

Lord  Oranville  goes  on  to  suggest : — 

*'  1.  That  the  canal  should  be  free  for  the  passage  of  all  ships  in  any  circum- 
stances. 

**  2.  That  in  time  of  war  a  limitation  of  time  as  to  ships  of  war  of  a  belli- 
gerent remaining  in  the  canal  should  be  fixed,  and  no  troops  or  munitions  of 
war  should  be  disembarked  in  the  canal. 

"  3.  That  no  hostilities  should  take  place  in  the  canal,  or  its  approaches,  or 
elsewhere  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Egypt,  even  in  the  event  of  l\u*key  being 
one  of  the  belligerents. 

<*  4.  That  neither  of  the  two  immediately  foregoing  conditions  shall  apply  to 
measures  which  may  be  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Egypt. 

**  5.  That  any  power  whose  vessels  of  war  happen  to  do  any  damage  to  the 
canal  should  be  bound  to  bear  the  cost  of  its  immediate  repair. 

*'  6.  That  Egypt  should  take  all  measures  within  its  power  to  enforce  the 
conditions  imposed  on  the  transit  of  belligerent  vessels  through  the  canal  in 
time  of  war. 

*'  7.  That  no  fortifications  should  be  erected  on  the  canal  or  in  its  vicinity. 

*'  8.  That  nothing  in  the  agreement  shall  be  deemed  to  abridge  or  affect  the 
territorial  rights  of  the  Government  of  Egypt  further  than  is  therein  expressly 
provided." 

(1)  JUrue  d€  Droit  International,  1882,  p.  355. 
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These  proposals  will  no  doubt  be  expressed  in  less  ambiguous 
ierms  should  they  ever  be  embodied  in  a  convention.  Their  effect 
may,  perhaps,  be  stated  as  follows : — 

Nbs.  2  and  6  are  declaratory  of  ordinary  roles  or  usages  of  inter- 
national law,  applicable  to  the  territorial  waters  of  Egypt  when  its 
soYsreign  is  neutraL  Nos.  1, 2, 3,  and  7  relate  to  certain  restrictions^ 
not  resulting  from  the  ordinary  rules  of  international  law,  to  be 
imposed  upon  the  sovereign  of  Egypt  when  belligerent.  By  No.  1, 
the  territorial  power  is  to  be  obliged  to  allow,  "  under  all  circum- 
stances/' free  passage  through  the  canal  to  the  ships  of  its  enemy, 
public  as  well  as  private ;  and  by  No.  3  is  obliged  (except  in  defence 
of  Egypt)  to  grant  the  same  privilege  in  the  canal  itself,  in  its 
approaches,  and  in  Egyptian  territorial  waters  generally.  No.  2 
would  appear  to  forbid  the  territorial  power,  if  belligerent  (except  in 
defeace  of  Egypt),  to  allow  its  own  ships  of  war  to  remain  in  the 
canal,  or  to  land  troops  or  munitions  of  war  there.  By  No.  7  it  is 
prohibited  from  creating  fortifications  on  the  canal  or  in  its  vicinity. 
In  exchange  for  this  long  list  of  restrictions  on  its  ordinary  rights, 
Egjpt  is  to  be  assured  that  its  enemies  shall  not  commit  acts  of 
hortility  in  the  canal  or  anywhere  in  its  territorial  waters,  or  land 
troops  or  munitions  of  war  in  the  canal.  Lastly,  should  any  vessel 
of  war  happen  to  injure  the  canal,  the  government  to  which  it  belongs 
nmst  repair  the  damage  done. 

I  incline  to  think  that  of  these  provisions  only  the  first  (sup- 
posing it  to  be  limited  to  the  vessels  of  friendly  powers)  and  the 
fifth  are  such  as  it  is  desirable  to  embody  in  an  international  act. 
There  should  be  no  pretence  for  an  allegation  that  Egypt,  when 
neutral,  is  bound  to  stop  the  passage  of  belligerent  ships  of  war ; 
and  it  is  reasonable  that  a  state  by  whose  ships  damage  is  done  to 
the  canal  should  be  responsible  for  its  repair.  But  it  is  hardly  worth 
while  solemnly  to  reaffirm  the  well-understood  rights  and  duties  of  a 
neutral  state ;  and  the  provisions  as  to  the  case  when  Egypt  is  belli- 
gerent seem  to  me  dangerously  complicated,  even  conceding  that  they 
are,  as  they  now  stand,  intelligible.  To  protect  a  weak  power  by 
artificial  saieguards  is  to  invite  a  strong  power  to  break  through 
them.  Treaties  are  too  valuable,  and  at  the  same  time  of  too  fragile 
a  texture^  to  be  exposed  to  any  unnecessary  strain ;  and  treaties  of 
neutralisation,  unless  under  very  favourable  circimistances,  are  espe* 
ciaDy  likely  to  become,  as  Frederick  the  Great  said  of  treaties  of 
guarantee,  "  a  network  of  filigree,  rather  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
practically  useful.''  The  true  safeguard  of  the  canal,  in  case  of  the 
territorial  power  being  at  war,  must  be  looked  for  in  such  a  clear 
undentanding  between  the  belligerents  and  interested  neutral  govern* 
nents  as  resulted,  during  the  late  war  between  Bussia  and  Turkey, 
from  the  announcement  by  Lord  Derby,  already  mentioned. 

T.  K  Holland. 

VOL.  xxxiv.  vs.  E 
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BBX2fo  80M1  Account  op  mt  Oxfoild  Privatb  Pupil8,  1831 — 33;  with  Koticbs  op 

THB  PXX8T  ATHIiBTZC   CpNTESTS  BETWEEN  OxPOBD  J^H  GaXBRIDQB. 

Articles  on  "  Mr.  Gladstone's  School  Days  "  and  on  "  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Oxford  Days"  have  recently  appeared  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Brinsley  Richards  in  a  popular  magazine.  As  I  myself  figure 
somewhat  conspicuously  in  the  latter  article,  I  may  be  permitted 
to  say  that  I  am  in  no  way  responsible  for  its  contents.  In 
saying  this,  however,  I  wish  it  also  to  be  understood  that  I 
make  no  reflection  whatever  upon  the  writer's  competency  to 
perform  what  he  tindertook.  Probably  no  one  without  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  a  contemporary  (for  that  gentleman  appears 
to  be  nearly  forty  years  Mr.  Gladstone's  junior),  and  without  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  political  partisan  (of  which  he  gives  little  or  no 
evidence),  would  have  been  better  able  to  write  such  a  paper,  or 
could  have  written  it  in  a  kindlier  spirit.  For  my  own  part,  I 
confess,  I  am  not  very  partial  to  this  new  species  of  literary  vim- 
seciionf  which  in  the  case  of  great  notabilities  appears  to  have 
become  almost  unavoidable ;  and  having  had  the  honour  to  be  asso- 
ciated, in  some  small  measure,  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  early  life,  I 
ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  surprised  that  I  have  not  escaped  firom 
my  share  of  the  operation.  But  all  such  vivisection  being  made, 
we  must  suppose,  only  for  strictly  scientific  purposes,  and  in  the 
interests  of  historical  truth,  it  is  obviously  desirable  that  any  flaws 
or  defects  that  may  be  detected  in  the  performance,  however  skilful 
in  the  main,  should  be  pointed  out  and  supplied. 

All  that  Mr.  B.  Richards  has  said  of  the  irreproachable  excellence 
of  Mr.  Gladstone's  character  as  a  young  man ;  of  the  steady,  unre- 
mitting perseverance  of  his  studious  habits ;  of  the  thoroughness  of 
his  studious  work  ;  *  of  the  high  reputation  which  he  brought  with 
him  from  Eton  ;  of  the  friendships  he  had  formed  there,  and  main- 
tained at  Christ  Church  ;  of  the  early  proofs  which  he  gave  of  his 
remarkable  powers  as  a  speaker  at  the  Union,  and  of  the  combination 
of  gifts  and  qualities  shown  by  him  in  that  and  in  other  ways, 
which  made  me  (and,  I  doubt  not,  others  also)  feel  no  less  sure  than 
of  my  own  existence  that  Gladstone,  our  then  Christ  Church  under- 

(1)  It  may  be  mentioned  for  the  encouragement  of  others  that  at  first  his  compofd- 
tions,  though  generally  correct,  were  scarcely  such  as  might  have  been  expected  from 
a  distinguished  Eton  scholar,  being  decidedly  stiff,  and  wanting  in  grace;  but  eventually 
he  became  an  elegant  oomposer,  as  may  be  seen  by,  inUr  alUtj  his  contributions  to  Loid 
Lyttelton*s  Tolume  of  Tramlatimt, 
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graduate,  would  one  day  rise  to  be  Prime  Miiiister  of  England — of  all 
this,  the  account  given  by  Mr.  B.  Kichards  may  be  fully  depended 
on.    And  I  may  add  one  other  trait  not  unimportant,  and  due,  I 
belieye,  to  his  staunch  Presbyterian  upbringing — I  doubt  whether 
any  man  of  his  standing  in  the  University  habitually  read  the  Bible 
more,  or  knew  it  better,  than  Gladstone  did.    Whether  it  was  owing 
to  this,  or  the  natural  sobriety  of  his  temperament,  or  to  both  com- 
bined, it  is  certain,  moreover,  that  notwithstanding  the  high  esteem 
vith  which  he  was  regarded,  and  nothwithstanding  all  his  capacity 
for  future  distinction,  of  which  he  could  not  but  be  conscious,  he 
showed  no  signs  of  pride,  or  vanity,  or  affectation ;  on  the  contrary, 
I  should  say  he  was  uniformly  modest  and  unassuming.    No  doubt 
he  was  ambitious,  but  no  more  so  than  he  ought  to  have  been ;  and  had 
the  same  been  the  case  with  another  highly-gifted  friend  and  private 
pupil  of  mine,  and  also  a  contemporary  of  Gladstone  both  at  Eton 
and  Christ  Church — James  Hope,  afterwards  Hope-Scott,  of  Abbots- 
ford — and  had  he  not  early  in  life,  under  Newman  s  influence,  joined 
the  Church  of  Rome,  I  should  have  been  prepared  to  predict,  with 
scarcely  less  confidence,  the  same  of  him — viz.  that  he  would  one  day 
prove  a  brilliant  Prime  Minister  like  Gladstone,  and,  in  some  respects, 
a  more  popular  one.     But,  unlike  Gladstone,  Hope  was  singularly 
unambitious — a  testimony  which  I  remember  to  have  seen  strikingly 
confirmed  by  Newman,  in  the  sermon  which  he  preached  upon  his 
character  after  his  funeral.    His  great  abilities,  both  as  a  pleader  and 
otherwise,  were  well  known  at  the  Parliamentary  bar,  where,  without 
being  luxurious  or  extravagant  in  any  way,  or  unduly  fond  of  money, 
it  satisfied  him — ^and  he  was  not  displeased — ^to  realise  an  income 
supposed  to  be  not  less  than  £20,000  a  year,  much  of  which,  I  have 
reason  to  believe,  was  charitably  and  munificently  spent.     The  then 
Bishop  of  Exeter  (Philpotts)  had  such  an  opinion  of  Hope,  though 
he  most  have  been  some  thirty  or  forty  years  his  junior,  that  when 
he  (die  Bishop)  was  in  London,  he  used  frequently  to  come  and  take 
a  quiet  luncheon  with  him  on  Sundays  in  order  to  pick  his  brains 
upon  points  of  ecclesiastical  law.     And  his  speech,  afterwards  pub- 
lished, in  defence  of  cathedrals,  upon  a  Bill  then  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Lords,  made  such  an  impression,  that,  when  he 
sat  down.  Lord  Brougham  was  overheard  to  mutter,  "  that  young 
man's  fortune  is  made." 

It  is  also  undoubted,  as  Mr.  B.  Bichards  represents,  that  Gladstone 
on  occasions  could  be  disputatious  enough  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  this  natural  tendency  may  have  been,  as  he  says,  encouraged  by 
his  £ftther-*a  man  who,  in  advanced  age  (for  it  was  only  then  that  I 
had  the  privilege  of  making  his  acquaintance),  impressed  me  more 
by  the  keenness  and  shrewdness  of  his  understanding  than  any  other 
peiBon  I  have  ever  met.     He  had  not  himself  enjoyed  the  educational 
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advantages  whicli  (like  so  many  other  Scotch  parents)  he  took  care  t^ 
secure  for  his  son :  otherwisOi  I  cannot  but  think  that  he  would 
have  left  behind  him  a  name  scarcely,  if  at  all»  less  illustrious.     Of 
the  disputes  and  di£ferences  that  arose  between  the  father  and  the  son^ 
especially  on  the  subject  of  Free  Trade,  when  the  latter,  as  Colonial 
Secretary,  was  abetting  the  measures  of  Sir  R.  Peel  for  the  Repeal 
of  the  Oorn  Laws,  there  was  no  attempt  at  concealment,  at  least  on 
the  father's  part.     I  can  well  remember  one  such  occasion  at  Fasque 
in  1847,  when,  after  explaining  his  own  principles  on  the  subject,  he 
remarked,  pointing  to  his  son,  who  had  withdrawn  &om  the  discussion, 
but  was  still  within  hearing,  ''  But  there's  my  son  William,  ruining 
the  country  as  fast  as  he  can !  ''  ^     On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite 
correct  to  say,  as  Mr.   B.   Richards  does,  that,  ''when  in  1830 
the  Reform  Bill  agitation  commenced  throughout  the  country,  an 
anti-Reform  League  was  founded  by  Charles  Wordsworth,  Gladstone, 
and  Lord  Lincoln,  and  mustered  four-fifths  of  the  bachelors  and 
ujidergraduates."     But  it  is  the  fact  that  a  petition  against  the  BiD, 
drawn  up  mainly  by  Oladstone,  and  submitted  in  my  rooms  at  Christ 
Church  to  the  joint  reyision  of  the  above-named  trio  (Lord  Lincoln 
at  the  time  being  another  of  my  private  pupils),  made  a  considerable 
sensation,   having  been  signed   within  forty-eight   hours,   chiefly 
through '  the  exertions  of  my  two  younger  coadjutors,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  undergraduates  and  of  the  bachelors  then 
resident  in  the  University.    I  had  occasion,  not  long  ago,  to  record 
elsewhere  my  opinion  that  the  speech  which  Gladstone  delivered  ai 
the  Oxford  Union  against  the  Reform  Bill  was  equal  to  anything  of 
the  kind  I  heard  in  the  House  of  Lords,  though  I  was  present  (by 
means  of  orders  given  me  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle)  at  the  whole  of 
that  memorable  debate,  which  lasted  for  five  nights,  and  was  concluded 
at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  Oct.  9, 1831,'  when  the  Bill  was  thrown 
out  by  a  majority  of  forty -one ;  and  though  the  speaking  at  that 
time  was  confessedly  better  there  than  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  one  of  the  nights,  when  I  had  secured  a  front  seat  in  the  gallery, 
as  it  then  was,  immediately  behind  the  reporters,  I  remember  one 
of  them  turned  round  and  said  to  me,  as  the  debate  was  going  on, 
**  You  will  never  hear  anything  like  this  in  the  Commons  ;  "  and, 
when  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  (Philpotts)  sat  down,  after  a  speech  of 

(1)  It  mwit  not  be  inferred  from  the  above  anecdote  that  there  was  any  want  of 
parental  affection  on  the  one  side,  or  of  filial  duty  on  the  other.  Perhaps  the  very 
finest  passage  of  classical  oratory  ever  spoken  by  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  enlogy'of  his 
father,  in  a  speech  delivered  a  few  years  after  his  death,  on  a  public  occasion  at  Leith, 
to  which  town  Sir  John  Gladstone  had  been  a  munificent  benefactor. 

(2)  On  the  following  Nov.  Ill  was  present  at  the  Oxford  Union,  when  Gladstone 
opened  the  debate  (in  which  Lord  Abercom,  Lord  Lincoln,  and  Sidney  Herbert  also  took 
part)  on  the  question,  '^Whether  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  Ministry  deserves  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  country,"  which  was  carried  in  the  negative  by  a  majority  of  one. 
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Dearly  two  hours,  he  remarked,  '^  Canning,  in  his  best  days,  never  did 
anything  to  equal  that  peroration/' 

Again,  I  could  not  subscribe  to  Mr.  B.  Bichards's  sentiment 
ikt  "no  man  could  better  deserve  the  description  tenax  proposUi'* 
tiian  Mr.  Gladstone,  if  the  words  are  to  be  understood  of  his  career 
as  a  whole.     That  he  has  been  tenacious,  inflexibly  tenacious,  of  his 
aim  or  resolution  for  the  time  being,  whatever  it  might  be,  is  im- 
doabtedly  true ;  but  the  proposilum,  for  example,  of  his  early  writings 
upon  Church  and  State,  is  as  wide  as  the  poles  asunder  from  the  pro- 
posiium  of  his  last  great  speech  on  the  Affirmation  Bill ;  while  the 
ipeeches  which  he  made  in  favour  of  the  Increased  Grant  to  May- 
aooth  (1845),  and  of  the  Removal  of  Jewish  DisabUities  (1848), 
come  in  between  the  two,  and  plainly  indicate  a  process  of  transition. 
Probably  he  himself  is  at  least  as  much  aware  of  this  as  any  of 
his  critics  can  be,  and  so  aware  of  it  as  to  be  prepared  fully  and 
powerfolly  to  defend  it.    And  this  being  so,  I  need  not  perhaps  feel 
any  scrapie  in   relating  an  anecdote,   interesting  both  on  other 
accoimts  and  as  showing  the  remarkable  insight  of  Mr.  Gladstone's 
father  into  the  character  of  his  son.     The  anecdote,  as  I  received  it 
not  very  long  ago  from  one  who  was  present  on  the  occasion,  and 
who  assured  me  that  he  remembered  the  circumstances  most  dis- 
tinctly, is  as  follows.     Towards  the  end  of  1832,  the  year  after  W. 
Gkdstone  had  taken  his  degree  at  Oxford,  and  when  he  was  about 
to  be  brought  forward  as  member  for  Newark  by  the  then  high  Tory 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  Mr.  John  Gladstone,  the  father,  was  dining  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Bolton,  the  great  Liverpool  merchant,  where  my 
oncle,  the  poet,   was  also  one  of  the  company.    After  dinner  my 
nnele  took   occasion   to  congratulate  Mr.  John  Gladstone  on  the 
remarkable  success  of  his  son  William  at  Oxford,  and  added  an 
expression    of  hope    and  anticipation   that  he    would  be    equally 
successful   in  the  House   of   Commons ;  to  which    the  father  re- 
plied, "  Yes,  sir,  I  thank  you,  my  son  has  certainly  distinguished 
himself  greatly  at  the   University,  and  I   trust  he  will  continue 
to  do  so  when  he  enters  public  life ;    for   there  is  no  doubt   he 
i^a  young  man  of  very -great  ability^  but,"  he  added,  "  he  has  no 
iMiUy ! " 

The  name  of  Mr.  Bolton,  in  connection  with  this  anecdote,  reminds 
AM  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  occurrences  of  my  own  boyhood. 
It  was  in  the  summer  of  1822,  just  when  the  first  cricket  match  at 
Lord's,  between  Eton  and  Harrow,  had  taken  place.  Harrow  had 
been  victorious.  I  had  played  in  the  eleven,  and  had  been  very 
SQocessful  as  a  bowler.  Immediately  after  the  match  I  went  down 
to  the  Lakes  to  join  my  father,  who  had  rented  Ivy  Cottage  for  the 
vacation,  in  order  to  be  near  my  uncle  at  Bydul  Mount.  One  after- 
noon a  carriage  drove  up  to  the  door,  out  of  which  stepped  Mr. 
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Bolton^  with  a  companion  who  proved  to  be  Mr.  Canning,  appointed 
Governor-General  of  India' not  long  before,  and  now  come  to  pay  a 
farewell  visit  to  his  chief  Liverpool  friend  and  supporter.  They  had 
driven  over  from  Storrs,  Mr.  Bolton's  residence  on  "Windermere,  to 
invite  my  father  and  my  nncle  and  Southey,  who  happened  to  be 
then  at  Rydal  Mount,  and  whom  Canning  (whose  Parodies  upon  him 
in  the  Anti- Jacobin  would  doubtless  be  in  both  their  minds)  had 
never  before  met,  to  return  with  them  for  the  evening,  and  dine  at 
Storrs.  It  was  a  proud  moment  for  me  when,  during  the  time  that 
my  father  had  retired  to  change  his  morning  dress,  I  had  the  honour 
of  showing  the  great  orator  and  statesman  into  the  garden,  and  he 
walked  by  my  side,  with  his  arm  upon  my  shoulder,  listening  with 
the  deepest  interest  to  all  the  particulars  I  had  to  give  him  about 
the  cricket  match — then  a  novel  occurrence — just  as  if  he  himself 
had  been  again  an  Eton  boy.  I  need  not  say  how  I  was  charmed 
with  the  simple  grace  and  condescension  of  his  manner.  Only  a  few 
days  after,  on  August  12,  Lord  Londonderry  (Castlereagh)  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  Canning  did  not  go  out  to  India,  but  remained 
at  home  to  succeed  him  as  Foreign  Secretary,  in  September,  and 
eventually  (in  1827)  to  become  Prime  Minister.  How  little  could  I 
then  foresee  that  before  many  years  had  passed  I  should  become 
intimate  at  Oxford  with  his  son,  Charles  James  Canning,  who  did  go 
out  as  Governor  to  India!  For  a  short  time  he  was  also  one  of  my 
private  pupils.  He  had  a  large  measure  of  the  fine  abilities  of  his 
father,  and  I  shall  have  occasion  by-and-by  to  speak  of  the  honours 
he  obtained  when  he  took  his  B.A.  degree.  He  had,  moreover,  a 
certain  charm  of  appearance  and  manner,  though  often  embarrassed 
through  constitutional  bashfulness,  but  he  wanted  the  tall  manly 
presence  of  his  father,  and  the  combined  sweetness  and  majesty  of 
his  countenance. 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Gladstone.  Whether  or  not  he  deserved  the 
character  of  instability  which  his  father  gave  him  in  1832,  certain  it 
is  that  before  he  had  been  many  years  in  Parliament  I  myself  was 
led  to  entertain  that  opinion  concerning  him ;  and  the  opinion  was 
confirmed  by  conversation  when  (being  then  in  office  under  Sir  R. 
Peel)  he  came  to  visit  me  at  Winchester,  in  the  Whitsuntide  of  1846, 
in  order  to  induce  me  to  accept  the  Wardenship  of  the  College,  then 
soon  to  be  opened  at  Glenalmond ;  ^  and  also  in  the  following  year 

(1)  The  late  Sir  Archibald  Edmonstone,  in  proposing  my  health  at  a  public  dinner 
given  to  the  Scotch  Bishops  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  autumn  of  1863,  mentioned  "  that 
Hr.  Gladstone  had  said  to  him  that  the  best  day's  work  he  had  ever  done  was  when  he 
went  down  to  Winchester  and  persuaded  Wordsworth  to  come  into  Scotland."  This  no 
doubt  was  hyperbolical,  and  perhaps  exaggerated  by  good  Sir  Archibald ;  but  Gladstone 
himself  in  his  great  kindness  had  written  to  me,  under  date  July  9,  1846 :  '*  Karely 
has  it  happened  to  me  to  do  an  act  on  which  I  could  reflect  with  such  lively  and 
unmixed  delight  as  my  journey  to  Winchester  on  Whitsun-eve." 
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when  I  Tiaited  Hs  father  and  him  at  Fasque,  for  the  consecration  of 
their  new  chapel,  at  which  I  preached  one  of  the  sermons,  and 
Bishop  Wilberforce  another,  both  of  which  were  published  at  the 
time  in  a  brochure  together  at  Mr.  Gladstone's  request,  and  at  his 
expense.  Hence  it  was  that  when  he  Erst  came  forward  for  Oxford 
UniTersity  at  the  general  election  towards  the  close  of  that  same 
year  (1847)  I  was  unable  to  support  him,  to  my  great  distress, 
though  strongly  urged  to  do  so,  and  to  be  upon  his  committee,  from 
Tarioufi  quarters,  especially  by  Mr  John  (now  Lord  Chief  Justice) 
Coleridge,  by  his  father,  the  late  Judge  Coleridge,  by  my  old  friend 
the  late  Mr.  Hope  Scott,  and  by  another  old  friend  and  former 
associate  at  Winchester,  the  present  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  all  of  whom 
wrote  to  me  pressingly  on  the  occasion,  and  I  have  preserved  their 
letters  as  valuable  and  interesting ;  but  the  most  interesting  of  all, 
p^haps,  is  that  which  I  receiTod  from  the  first  named.  I  did  not 
know  him  personally,  but  he  addressed  me  in  his  capacity  as  secre- 
tary to  Mr.  Gladstone's  Oxford  Committee,  and  did  his  best  to  assure 
me  that,  so  far  as  he  knew  and  believed,  Mr.  Gladstone  was  no  more 
inclined  to  ciisestabUsh  the  Irish  Church  (a  point  upon  which  even 
then,  twenty-two  years  before  the  event  actually  took  place — 1869 — ^I 
had  begun  to  feel  uneasy)  than  I  was  myself !  His  words  were,  under 
date  June  3, 1847,  "  I  conceive  Mr.  Gladstone  to  be  as  much  opposed 
as  you  can  he  to  any  measure  affecting  the  integrity  of  the  establish- 
ment in  Ireland.  I  understand  his  opposition  to  any  attack  upon 
that  portion  of  our  Church  to  be  one  of  principle ;  and  that  under  no 
Uate  of  circumstances  reasonably  conceivable  could  he  be  brought  to  con* 
mni  to  anything  of  the  kind.''  None  of  my  correspondents,  however 
—not  even  Mr.  Gladstone  himself — was  able  to  satisfy  my  scruples ; 
and  80 1  persisted  in  declining  to  vote  for  him  both  then  and  ever 
afterwards,  not  from  any  alienation  of  private  regard  and  esteem,  but 
under  the  conviction  that  though  he  might  prove  a  very  fit  repre- 
leatative  for  many  other  excellent  men,  and  not  a  few  among  my 
own  friends,  with  their  opinions,  or  at  least  with  their  suspicions  not 
yetawakened,  he  would  not  fitly  represent  me  with  my  opinions,  and 
with  my  suspicions  wide  awake.  But  wisely  or  unwisely,  happily 
<Hr  TQibappily ,  I  went  farther.  After  Mr.  Gladstone  had  been  seated  for 
Ae  Uniyersity  of  Oxford  by  his  first  election  in  1847,  in  which  I 
ibstained  from  taking  any  part — being  loath  to  vote  against  him, 
md  unable,  as  I  have  said,  to  vote  for  him — ^he  published  a  pamphlet 
in  flie  form  of  a  letter,  which  he  addressed  to  the  then  Primus  of 
(mr  Church,  Bishop  Skinner,  and  which,  though  professedly  on  the 
nibjeet  of  the  admission  of  laymen  into  Church  synods,  appeared  to 
n»  to  contain  the  germ  of  "  Liberation  "  principles,  and  of  "  The 
political  equality  of  all  religions.''  To  this  publication  I  felt  called 
vpon  to  issue  a  counter-blast  (February  1852),  in  the  form  of  a 
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letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Oladstone  himself  on  **  The  Principles  of 
Religious  Liberty/'  This,  no  doubt,  in  my  circumstances,  uras  a 
strong  measure,  and  though  he  thanked  me  for  the  kind  manner  in 
which  I  had  **  managed  the  personal  part  of  the  controversy/'  he 
complained  that  "  such  things  cut  deep."  It  was  with  me  a  case  of 
Amicus  Plato,  sed  magis  arnica  Veritas.  He  himself  had  been  the 
aggressor.  The  tendency  of  his  pamphlet,  as  he  himself  must  have 
known  very  well,  was  to  commit  our  Church,  as  disestablished  in 
Scotland,  to  an  approval  of  the  principle  of  disestablishment ;  and 
this  was  a  manoeuvre  which,  however  innocent  he  might  think  it  at 
a  time  when  many  English  High  Churchmen  were  more  than  half 
voluntaries  (mainly  in  consequence  of  the  Qorham  judgment  of 
1850),  I  could  not  but  feel  it  would  be  wrong  in  us,  being,  for 
the  most  part,  establishmentarians  upon  principle,  to  acquiesce  in, 
merely  because  we  happened  to  be  temporally  in  a  low  estate.  My 
own  pamphlet,  I  had  good  reason  to  know,  was  not  without  its  influ- 
ence. The  Dean  (Dr.  Oaisford)  of  Christ  Church,  Mr.  Gladstone's 
college  and  mine,  on  receiving  a  copy,  wrote  (June  11, 1852)  to  thank 
me  for  it,  and  added,  "  You  have  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  this 
gentleman  is  unfit  to  represent  the  University."  It  was  not  till 
more  than  thirteen  years  after  (1865)  that  the  University  itself  came 
effectually  to  the  same  conclusion — ^to  its  own  grievous  loss  and  dis- 
grace, as  many,  no  doubt,  will  conscientiously  maintain ;  and  all  the 
more  because  since  then  it  has  been  changed  so  much,  and  in  such 
a  way,  that  probably  no  fitter  person  than  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  he 
now  is,  could  be  found  to  represent  it.  Whether  Dean  Gaisford  had 
previously  supported  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  is,  at  his  first  election  in 
1847, 1  do  not  happen  tq  know ;  but  most  probably  he  had.  More- 
over, the  *'  National  Association  "  took  my  pamphlet  up,  and  when 
the  new  election  came  on,  towards  the  close  of  1852,  reprinted  it  for 
distribution  in  a  cheaper  form.  Many  of  my  own  friends  thought 
that  I  had  been  rather  hard  upon  Mr.  Gladstone  in  pressing  him  to  - 
conclusions  which  he  had  not  fully  enunciated ;  but  the  subsequent 
history  of  events  has  amply  justified  the  apprehensions  I  had  formed 
in  regard  to  the  workings  of  Gladstone's  own  mind.^  From  a  Tory 
of  the  Tories,  at  least  in  the  matter  of  Church  and  State,  beyond 
what  I  myself  could  defend,  I  felt  sure  that  (if  not  timely  checked) 
he  would  become  a  Liberal  of  the  Liberals,  both  upon  that  and  other 
questions.  I  also  felt  convinced,  and  stated  to  him  at  the  time,  that 
however  much  he  might  then  dislike  my  opposition,  we  should  even- 

(1)  A  friend  of  mine  was  asked  by  no  less  a  person  than  Bishop  Wilberforce,  "  What 
business  had  Wordsworth  to  vote  against  Gladstone  P  "  as  I  did,  either  by  pairing  off  or 
by  my  presence,  in  1852,  and  all  the  subsequent  elections  except  the  last.  My  friend 
might  hare  replied,  "  No  other  business  than  the  cause  of  the  truth,  as  he  understood 
it,  and  the  satisfaction  of  his  own  conscience." 
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toally  .entertain  more  respect  for  each  other  if  I  stood  out  against 
Urn  from  the  first,  than  if  I  had  yielded  and  afterwards  complained 
that  I  had  been  misled  and  betrayed,  as  so  many  of  our  common 
friends  subsequently  did — turning  round  against  him  with  keen 
resentment  when  he  himself  had  done  what  I  felt  certain  he  would 
do,  namely,  turned  round  against  his  own  original  standpoint.  That 
I  was  not  altogether  wrong  in  my  anticipations  in  both  respects  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  circumstance.  Many  years  after- 
wards, but  before  Mr.  Gladstone  had  become  the  accepted  leader  of 
the  great  Liberal  party,  I  happened  to  be  sitting  under  the  gallery 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  I  overheard  the  present  Sir  B.  Peel 
say  in  a  sarcastic  tone  to  a  gentleman  sitting  next  to  me,  as  he 
pointed  out  Mr.  Gladstone  to  him,  '' That's  the  greatest  Radical 
in  the  House ! "  Not  many  minutes  had  elapsed  before  Mr.  Glad- 
stone himself,  having  recognised  me,  came  and  joined  mo  where 
I  sat,  with  all  his  old  friendliness  and  good-nature,  and  while 
the  business  of  the  House  was  going  on  we  had  a  long  and  ani- 
mated conversation  together,  not  however,  as  may  well  be  supposed, 
about  politics,  but  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
He  had  just  then  published  his  first  article  upon  Homer  in  the 
Quaarterly.  He  told  me  that  he  had  tried  various  methods  of  trans- 
lating Homer  into  English  (see  Lord  Lyttelton's  volume  of 
Tnnshiions  before  mentioned),  and  he  thought  upon  the  whole  that 
Walter  Scott's  varied  octosyllabic  metre  was  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
How  curious,  and  what  a  testimony  to  the  merits  of  the  grand  old 
Gredan  bard,  that  two  of  our  most  eminent  contemporary  states- 
men, and  both,  in  turn.  Prime  Ministers,  should  have  employed  their 
leisure,  by  translation  and  dissertation,  in  endeavouring  to  make  him 
better  known  to  their  fellow-countrymen  ! 

Before  I  quit  this  portion  of  my  narrative,  I  cannot  refrain  from 
mentioning  one  remarkable  proof  of  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Gladstone, 
when  he  began  to  make  the  great  change  in  his  political  standpoint, 
miacalculated,  in  my  opinion,  the  amount  of  conservative  power  still 
remaining  in  the  country.  In  his  answer  to  the  letter  in  which  I 
bad  first  communicated  to  him  the  difficulty  I  felt  in  supporting  him 
St  the  coming  election  (1847),  he  wrote,  inter  alia :  ''  I  am  desirous, 
and  by  God's  help  determined,  to  leave  at  least  a  recollection  upon 
the  minds  of  men  in  your  position ;  and  the  more  so,  because  I  see 
pbinly  that  this  is  nearly,  if  it  be  not  quite,  the  last  election  at  which 
you  will  have  the  power  to  exercise  a  choice  as  to  prospective  Church 
pdicy  I "  What  that  last  clause  meant  I  never  knew ;  but  I  suppose 
it  implied  an  anticipation  that  some  great  convulsion — involving  the 
disfranchisement  of  the  Universities,  or  even  the  disestablishment  of 
the  Church — was  then  near  at  hand.  At  that  time,  when  his  change 
<kf  front  in  regard  to  matters  ecclesiastico-political  was  objected  to 
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him,  it  was  a  common  expression  with  him  to  say  ''  that  he  had  been 
the  last  man  to  quit  the  ship."  The  fact  is,  as  I  believe^  he  had  been 
fascinated  bj  Sir  K.  Peel's  administrative  ability  and  successful 
management  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  this,  though  fully  con- 
scious of  Peel's  defects  in  regard  to  the  points  upon  which  he  himself 
felt  most  deeply.  I  remember  his  saying  to  me  with  great  emphasis 
the  year  before,  when  we  were  out  walking  at  Winchester,  and  had 
been  talking  of  the  recent  Church  appointments,  such  as  that  of 
Dr,  Buckland  to  the  Deanery  of  Westminster :  **  Peel  knows  no  more 
about  the  Church  than  that  stone ;  "  Yneaning,  I  suppose,  that  he 
had  no  belief  in  it  as  a  divine  institution.  And  it  was  this  fascina- 
tion— together  with  his  advocacy  of  free-trade  principles,  in  which 
he  has  been  all  along  consistent— that  led  him  by  degrees  farther 
and  farther  from  his  Tory  principles,  and  left  the  way  open  to 
Mr.  Disraeli  eventually  to  become  the  leader  of  the  Conservative 
party. 

But  to  return  once  more  to  Mr.  B.  Richards's  article.  He  does 
not 'appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  speech  at  Oxford,  in  which 
Archbishop  Manning  (for  he  had  not  yet  been  made  Cardinal)  men- 
tioned some  years  ago  that  **  it  was  in  Charles  Wordsworth's  rooms 
at  Christ  Church  he  had  first  seen  Mr.  Oladstone  and  made  his 
acquaintance,"  imder  circumstances  which  testified  to  the  exemplary 
punctuality  of  the  latter.  The  Archbishop  stated — what  I  had  for- 
gotten— ^that  his  own  hour  for  reading  with  me  being  the  one  before 
that  assigned  to  Gladstone,  he  was  usually  still  in  the  room  when. 
Gladstone,  regularly  as  the  clock  struck,  made  his  appearance,  as  if 
determined  not  to  lose  a  moment  of  his  proper  time ;  and  then  they 
had  the  opportunity  of  exchanging  a  few  words  before  Manning  left. 
But  I  am  more  concerned  to  point  out  that  Mr.  B.  Richards,  though 
appearing  to  speak  with  some  authority,  has  scarcely  done  justice 
either  to  my  own  estimate  of  Manning  or  to  his  real  character  as  a 
yoimg  man.  In  the  first  place  it  is  quite  incorrect,  I  believe,  to  say 
that  he  was  ''a  Whig."  His  father,  a  Bank  of  England  Director 
andM.F.  for  Trowbridge  (now  disfranchised),  was  certainly  a  staunch 
Tory.  It  is  true  that  he  had,  through  no  fault  of  his  own,  to  suffer 
"disappointments" — serious  disappointments — of  more  than  one 
kind ;  but  they  had  an  ennobUng  effect  upon  his  character, 
causing  him  to  throw  himself  upon  his  own  inward  resources  in. 
a  way  that  he  might  not  otherwise  have  done,  and  to  withdraw 
from  general  society  in  which  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  shine, 
but  certainly  not  making  him  in  reality  (whatever  he  might 
appear)  "cold  and  sarcastic."  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  with 
whom  he  continued  upon  terms  of  intimacy  during  the  whole  of 
his  college  life ;  and  I  should  suppose  that,  so  far  as  they  became 
acquainted,   there  would  be  much  in  common  between  him  and 
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Gladstone.^  Like  Gladstone^  and  even  I  suspect  more  than  Glad- 
stone, he  owed  his  readiness  as  a  speaker  and  the  felicity  of  his 
diction  to  the  constant  use  of  his  pen,  both  in  analyzing  what 
he  read  and  in  other  ways;  thus  carrying  out  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Lord  Brougham,  and  of  a  still  higher  authority,  viz.  Cicero, 
to  that  effect — "  nulla  res  tantum  ad  dicendum  proficit  quantum 
scriptio " — more  than  any  young  man  whom  I  have  ever  known. 
Changes  of  opinion,  both  political  and  ecclesiastical,  have  unhappily 
caused  alienation  in  many  quarters  during  the  last  fifty  years  ;  but 
80  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  strength  of  early  associations, 
▼hen  founded  upon  mutual  esteem,  has  generally  sufficed  to  keep  alive 
feelings  of  affection,  even  without  the  aid  of  personal  intercourse. 

Persons  unacquainted  with  the  system  of  the  English  Universities 
may  be  surprised  to  know  that  a  very  short  interval  of  time,  or  even 
none  at  all,  may  suffice  to  come  between  the  undergraduate  taught 
and  the  teaching  graduate.  For  my  own  part,  I  passed  from  one 
$tage  to  the  other  in  less  than  two  months.  At  the  same  time,  it 
must  be  mentioned  that  I  had  one  advantage  which  rendered  me 
comparatively  less  unfit  to  enter  early  upon  the  duties  of  a  private 
tutor,  viz.  I  was  then  twenty-three.  I  had  taken  my  degree  of 
B.A.  (in  the  Easter  Term  of  1830)  somewhat  later  than  most  men, 
partly  from  having  lost  a  term  in  1828,  through  a  long  and  serious 
illness  (whicli  seized  me  quite  unaccountably,  and  so  suddenly,  that 
whereas  I  had  been  playing  at  tennis  in  the  morning,  I  was  pro- 
nounced to  be  in  imminent  danger  that  same  night),  and  partly 
from  losing  another  term  in  1829,  because  I  had  omitted,  quite 
unintentionally,  the  preliminary  ceremony,  which  was  then  con- 
sidered indispensable,  of  sitting  in  the  schools.  Before  I  pass  on,  T 
cannot  refirain  from  adding  that,  in  consequence  of  the  illness  I 
hare  referred  to,  as  soon  as  my  father  heard  that  I  had  become, 
in  the  following  year,  one  of  the  University  racing  crew,  he  wrote 
to  forbid  my  rowing,  to  my  extreme  distress  and  embarrassment, 
as  I  neither  liked  to  give  up  my  place  in  the  boat  nor  to  disobey 
him.  But  I  got  over  the  difficulty  in  this  way.  I  went  to  the 
physician  who  had  attended  me — the  most  eminent  then  in  Oxford 
— ^Dr.  Kidd,  and  requested  him  to  examine  me,  and  if  he  was 
satisfied  that  I  had  not  suffered  in  any  way  from  what  I  had  been 
doing,  to  give  me  a  testimonial  to  that  effect  which  I  might  send  to 
my&ther.  This  he  did,  and  my  father's  apprehensions  were  so 
&r  overcome  that  he  withdrew  his  prohibition. 

(1)  Soon  after  Hannmg  and  Hope  had  joined  the  Church  of  Borne  Gladstone  wrote 
to  me :  "I  leel  as  if  I  had  lost  my  two  eyes,"  so  great  was  his  admiration  and  regard 
for  l)oth  of  them !  He  quotes  a  passage  from  a  MS.  sermon  of  Manning's  in  his  Book 
OQ  Ghtirch  and  State ;  and  Hope  dedicated  to  him  his  abridged  edition  of  his  father-in- 
bw  Lockhazi's  Lift  of  Sir  Walter  Seoit. 
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« 

Mj  B.A.  degree  was  taken^  as  I  have  said,  after  Easter,  1830, 
and  during  the  following  long  vacation  I  was  tutoring — and  fish- 
ing— with  James  Hope  and  Francis  Popham  for  my  pupils,  at 
Festiniog,  in  North  Wales.     The  remarkable  gifts  of  the  former  (a 
commoner  of  Christ  Church)  I  have  already  noticed  ;  but  his  health 
eventually  prevented  him  from  distinguishing  himself  in  the  schools. 
The  latter  (of  University  College),  an  old  Harrow  schoolfellow  and 
friend,  a  good  cricketer,  and  a  universal  favourite,  took  a  second 
class  in  classics  and  became  Fellow  of  All  Souls — ^being  heir  to  the 
famous  Elizabethan  mansion  of  Littlecott,  in  Wiltshire.     Towards 
the  end  of  our  stay  at  Festiniog  we  were  joined  by  Canning,  and 
among  other  excursions  which  we  made  together  was  one  to  Beth- 
gelert,  our  main  object  being  to  ascend  Snowdon  by  night  in  order 
to  see  the  sun  rise  from  the  summit.     Accordingly  we  set  out  with  a 
guide  about  11  p.m.  ;  but  before  we  had  gone  more  than  half  the 
way,  and  were   only  beginning  the  tougher  part  of  the  ascent. 
Canning's  heart  or  strength  failed  him,  and  he  declared  he  could  go 
no  farther !     We  seemed  to  be  reduced  to  the  dilemma  of  either 
returning  wnpaxroi,  or  of  leaving  him  behind  to  find  his  way  back  as 
he  could  alone  in  the  middle  of  the  night.     At  length,  however,  he 
rallied  slightly,  and  with  such  help  as  we  and  our  guide  could  give 
in  turn  by  pushing  and  pulling,  he  reached  the  top.     And  yet  it 
was  he  (and  I  often  thought  of  this  circumstance  at  the  time)  who 
afterwards  proved,  as  was  said,  the  only  man  in  all  India  who  had 
the  necessary  nerve  to  be  calm  himself,  and  to  inspire  calmness  in 
others,  amid  all  the  terrible  dismay  of  the  great  revolt. 

After  the  long  vacation  of  that  year  (1830)  when  I  returned  to 
Oxford,  my  private  pupils  were  Hope,  Gladstone,  Manning,  Francis 
Doyle,  and  Walter  Hamilton  ;  and  after  Christmas,  t.e.  in  1831.  till 
I  ceased  to  take  pupils  early  in  1833,  Lord  Lincoln,  Thomas  Dyke 
Acland,  and  Charles  James  Canning. 

Hope  and  Doyle  (now  Sir  Francis,  and  late  Professor  of  Poetry  at 
Oxford)  exhibited  a  charming  specimen  of  an  Eton  friendship  con- 
tinued at  Oxford,  and  I  was  greatly  pleased  to  be  admitted  to  share 
their  intimacy.  Of  the  former  I  have  just  spokeni  The  latter  took 
a  first-class  ixi  classics  (1831),  but  this  scholastic  honour  very 
imperfectly  represents  the  special  talents  and  acquirements  he  pos- 
sessed— talents  and  acquirements  which  made  him  quite  superior  to 
all  vulgar  and  ordinary  conventionalities,  so  that  on  occasions  when 
it  was  necessary  for  him  to  appear  in  a  strictly  proper  and  becoming 
dress  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  his  friend  Hope  to  tie  his 
neckcloth,  just  as  my  uncle  the  poet  was  wont  to  have  recourse  to 
his  wife  and  daughter  for  similar  purposes.  It  was,  therefore,  quite 
in  keeping  with  my  quaint  reminiscences  of  Doyle,  that  on  reading 
the  preface  of  his  interesting  and  highly  characteristic  Lectures  on 
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Fodrjfy  published  five  or  six  years  ago  (1877),  I  discovered  how^  that, 
''owing  to  a  yariety  of  accidents,  the  author's  MSS.  fell  into  con- 
fosioii,  and  many  of  them  had  gone  astray,"  whereby  the  literary 
world  has  to  deplore  the  grievous  and,  I  fear,  irreparable  loss, 
more  "  particularly  of  two  lectures  on  JoBon  and  Medea,  and  of  one 
OD  the  tragedy  of  Hamlet ; "  and  I  could  not  help  making  the  reflec- 
tion that  if  the  wholesome  and  loving  admonitions  of  his  early  friend 
Hope  had  been  better  attended  to  the  said  loss  might  never  have 
occurred  I  do  not  happen  to  have  seen  either  Cardinal  Manning's 
or  Lord  Houghton's  record  of  the  memorable  debate  at  the  Oxford 
Union,  when  the  famous  oratorical  trio — Sunderland,  Arthur  Hallam, 
aDdMonckton  Milnes  (now  Lord  Houghton)^— came  over  from  Cam- 
bridge on  purpose  to  endeavour  to  persuade  us  that  Shelley  was  a 
greater  poet  than  Byron ;  but  nothing  can  be  more  graphic  than 
the  aooount  which  Doyle,  in  that  same  volume,  p.  73  et  aeq.,  gives  of 
the  scene ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  B.  Bichards,  who  men- 
tions the  debate,  not  only  makes  no  quotation  from  the  passage, 
hat  represents  the  vote  as  having  issued  in  a  contrary  result.  I 
aaj  the  latter  is  to  be  regretted,  because  I  conclude  that  the  state- 
ment of  Sir  Francis,  who  says  quite  positively  that  "  an  immense 
majority  of  the  Union  went  against  Shelley,''  and  who  himself,  like 
Manning  and  Monckton  Milnes,  took  part  in  the  discussion,  cannot 
be  mistaken.  I  remember  the  occasion  well,  and  was  present  at  the 
meeting ;  but,  unhappily,  my  memory  does  not  enable  me  to  decide 
the  point. 

Walter  Hamilton,  who,  as  I  have  said,  was  another  of  my  private 

pupils,  and  who  was  also  the  dearest  and  most  intimate  of  my  college 

friends,  afterwards  became  the  greatly  honoured  and  beloved  Bishop 

of  Salisbury.    He  and  I  and  Henry  Denison,  a  younger  brother  of 

Edward  Denison  (with  whom  Mr.  B.  Richards  has  confounded  him), 

Hamilton's  predecessor  in  the  same  see,  were  made  students  of 

Christ  Church  together  at  the  Christmas  of  1827.     And  this  afPords 

me  the  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  upon  the  then  usual 

method  of  appointment  to  studentships,  upon  which  Mr.  B.  Richards 

is  somewhat    severe.    No    doubt    the    system,    like   other    parts 

of  the  former  collegiate  economy  that  have  been  swept  away,  was 

defective  and  liable  to  abuse  (being  one  of  simple  nomination  by  the 

Dean  or  by  a  Canon,  and  not,  as  now,  of  competitive  examination) ; 

hut  in  practice  it  worked  better  than  might  have  been  expected. 

For  instance,  I  myself  having  entered  as  a  commoner,  was  nominated 

to  a  studentship  by  the  Dean  (Smith),  but  then  it  was  in  reward  for 

▼hat  I  had  previously  done  in  that  year,  by  gaining  both  the  TJni- 

Tersity  and  College  Prizes  for  Latin  Verse.*    I  had  been  also  one  of 

(1)  In  reference  to  my  TTniversity  Prize  Poem,  which  I  supposed  had  heen  loDg  for- 
C^Ateo,  it  wu  no  small  pleasore  to  receive,  only  throe  years  ago,  a  letter  from  my  f rieud 
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the  successful  candidates  for  Fell  Exhibitions  when  they  were  first 
thrown  open  to  competition  a  few  months  afterwards.     I  do  not  sup- 
pose that  my  helping  to  beat  Cambridge  at  cricket  in  the  same  year 
was  taken  into  the  account,  unless  it  was  as  so  much  per  contra,  for 
the  match  took  place  in  term-time,  and  I  had  very  great  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  Dean  to  give  me  the  necessary  permission  to  go  up  to 
London ;  indeed,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say,  I  only  obtained  it  through 
the  use  of  a  piece  of  Jesuitism,  well  understood  on  both  sides,  and  sanc- 
tioned, if  I  remember  right,  by  my  tutor,  Longley  (afterwards  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury),  viz.  that  I  had  occasion  to  consult  a  London 
dentist.      On  the  other  hand,  Hamilton  and  Denison  were  made 
students  when  they  had  done  nothing — the  former  after  residence  for 
a  year,  the  latter  fresh  from  Eton — on  the  nomination  severally  of 
two  of  the  Canons ;  but  hoth  Jully  justified  their  nomination  aftertcards, 
Hamilton  by  taking  a  classical  first  in  1830,  and  Denison  a  double 
first  in  1831.     In  like  manner  Gladstone  entered  as  a  commoner  in 
1828,  was  made  a  student  in  1829,  and  took  a  double  first  in  1831. 
Charles  Baring,  late  Bishop  of  Durham,  entered  as  a  commoner  in 
1825,  was  made  a  student  in  1828,  and  took  a  double  first  in  1829. 
Benjamin  Harrison   (now  Archdeacon  and  Canon  of  Canterbury) 
entered  as  a  commoner  in  1826,  was  made  a  student  in  1828,  and 
took  a  first  in  classics  and  second  in  mathematics  in  1830.     Charles 
Canning  did  the  same  in  1833,  having  been  first  a  commoner,  and 
then  made  a  student  in  1829.     James  Bruce  (afterwards  Earl  of 
Elgin,  and  Canning's  successor  as  Yiceroy  of  India)  entered  as  a 
commoner  in  1829,  was  made  a  student  in  1831,  and  took  a  classical 
first  in  1832.     Henry  Liddell  (now  Dean  of  Christ  Church)  entered 
as  a  commoner  in  1829,  was  made  a  student  in  1830,  and  took 
a  double  first  in  1833.     Robert   Scott  (now  Dean  of  Rochester, 
Liddell's  lexicographical  colleague)  entered  as  a  commoner  in  1829, 
was  made  a  student  in  1830,  and  gained  both  the  Ireland  Scholarship 
and  a  classical  first-class  in  1833.     Such  is  a  specimen  of  the  way  in 
which  the  old  system  worked  during  my  own  residence.     Nor  is  it 
fair  to  say  that  the  studentships  were  thrown  away  upon  men  of 

the  late  Dean  Stanley,  in  which  he  wrote  (May,  1879):  '*The  other  day  I  had  a 
charming  visit  from  George  Denison,  and  we  fell  on  the  innocent  topic  of  Latin  versifi- 
cation. *  I  will  tell  you,'  he  said,  *  the  composition  which  of  aU  in  our  time  is  most 
thoroughly  steeped  in  Virgil,  the  most  thoroughly  Latin  from  end  to  end ;  it  is  the 
prize  poem  on  Mexico,* "  About  three  months  afterwards,  the  Archdeacon  himself 
(Classical  Mrst  in  1826,  both  Latin  and  English  Essayist,  and  Fellow  of  Oriel),  having 
occasion  to  write  to  me  upon  another  matter,  confirmed  the  encomium,  with  all  his  old 
characteristic  kindness  and  cordiality,  as  follows:  "I  was  sitting  by  Gladstone  at 
dinner  not  long  ago,  and  talking  about  you.  I  told  him  that  what  had  for  locg  years 
dwelt  upon  my  mind,  and  heart,  and  ear,  as  the  perfection  of  Latin  verse  in  my  day, 
was  your  Mexico,  especially  the  latter  part,  which  I  often  sing  to  mine  own  self.  How 
you  must  have  sapped  Virgil !  And  this  is  what  modem  pdpfiapw  are  spitting  upon 
and  trampling  under  foot.    0  miaerrimum  pecus ! " 
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wealth.  To  several  of  the  above,  and  not  least  to  those  of  aristo- 
cntical  connections,  the  emolument  received,  and  received  early,  was, 
in  the  traest  sense  of  the  word,  a  benefaction.  Moreover,  in  the  case 
of  a  studentship  it  was  not  merely  the  stipend,  the  value  of  which 
was  small  for  many  years,  and  never  amounted  to  that  of  an  ordinary 
fellowship  at  any  other  college,  that  made  it  desirable,  but  the  dig- 
nity, and  the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  way  of  admission  at  Christ 
Church  to  the  office  of  a  public  tutor. 

In  recurring  to  the  list  of  my  private  pupils,  it  would  be  wrong  in 
me  to  omit  to  mention  that  all  the  intercourse  I  had  as  his  private 
tntor  with  Lord  Lincoln — ^afterwards  Duke  of  Newcastle  and  Colonial 
Secretary — friendly  and  unaffected  on  his  part  as  it  always  was, 
though  somewhat  alloyed  by  a  constitutional  stiffiiess  and  reserve, 
which,  however,  gave  way  upon  close  acquaintance — ^led  me  to  regard 
him  with  sincere  esteem,  and  to  entertain  a  highly  favourable  opinion 
of  his  sterling  character  and  of  his  solid  if  not  brilliant  abilities. 
He  was  unfortunate  as  a  Minister  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war ; 
bat  I  feel  persuaded  that  the  country  never  had  a  public  servant 
more  honestly  devoted  to  its  best  interests,  or  more  thoroughly 
and  conscientiously  anxious,  at  whatever  cost  of  labour  and  trouble 
to  himself,  to  do  his  duty ;  and  he  was  brave  and  unflinching  as  he 
was  laborious. 

Thomas  Dyke  Acland  (now  Sir  Thomas,  and  M.P.  for  North 
Devonshire),  a  gentleman  commoner  of  Christ  Church,  after  taking 
a  double  firot  in  1831  was  elected  Fellow  of  All  Souls.  I  have  not 
much  remembrance  of  him  as  a  private  pupil,  but  in  a  testimonial 
which  he  gave  me  when  I  became  a  candidate  for  the  second  master- 
ship of  Winchester,  he  spoke  most  kindly  of  his  '^  personal  experience 
of  my  qualifications  as  an  instructor."  Though  I  was  considerably 
ius  senior,  we  had  been  friends  and  fellow-cricketers  at  Harrow ; 
and  we  were  I  think  fellow-pupils  of  Saunders,  at  Cuddesdon, 
during  part  of  the  long  vacation  of  1829.  I  have  also  still  a  vivid 
recollection  of  his  highly-esteemed  father,  and  of  his  own  amiable 
disposition  and  exemplary  character,  both  at  school  and  college. 

Of  Canning  I  have  already  spoken  more  than  once.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  that  both  he  and  the  Duke  of  I^ewcastle,  like  Lord 
Elgin  and  Lord  Herbert,  were  taken  away,  almost  simultaneously, 
when,  humanly  speaking,  they  could  be  ill-spared,  and  when  many 
more  years  of  useful  and  honourable  public  service  might  have  been 
expected  for  them  and  from  them. 

But  besides  my  private  pupils,  both  as  an  undergraduate  and 
ftftenrarda  I  had  a  very  large  and  varied  acquaintance — ^probably 
no  man  at  Oxford  ever  had  a  larger — partly  in  consequence  of  the 
different  games  and  athletic  exercises  in  which  I  took  part,  and 
partly  because  I  made  it  an  object  of  ambition  to  know  every  one 
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who  either  was  distiiigaished  in  anj  way  or  gave  promise  of  dis- 
tinction in  after  life ;  and — ^what  was  then  somewhat  marked  and 
uncommon  in  a  Christ  Church  man  (I  trust  it  has  ceased  to  be  so 
now) — I  showed  no  preference  for  men  of  my  own  college.  For 
instance,  among  my  contemporaries  who  still  survive,  in  addition  to 
those  already  named,  I  was  specially  intimate  with  Thomas  L. 
Claughton  (now  Bishop  of  St.  Albans),  and  with  Eoundell  Palmer 
(now  Earl  Selbome),  both  scholars  of  Trinity,  and  both  dis- 
tinguished in  the  highest  degree  by  Uniyersity  honours  of  many 
and  various  kinds ;  with  Anthony  Grant,  Fellow  of  New  College  (now 
Archdeacon  of  St.  Albans  and  Canon  of  Rochester) ;  with  John 
Eardley-Wilmot  (now  Sir  Eardley,  and  M.P.  for  South  Warwick- 
shire), of  Balliol,  who  gained  the  Latin  verse  prize  in  1829.  I  was 
also  acquainted  with  Bonamy  Price  (now  Professor  of  Political 
Economy),  of  Worcester,  who  took  a  double  first  in  1829;  with 
Frederick  Rogers  (now  Lord  Blackford),  of  Oriel,  who  took  a 
double  first  in  1832 ;  and  with  Piers  Claughton  (late  Bishop  of 
Colombo,  now  Archdeacon  of  London),  of  Brasenose,  and  afterwards 
of  University,  who  took  a  classical  first-class  in  1836,  and  won  the 
English  Essay  in  1837 :  while  my  principal  playmates  at  tennis 
were  among  the  fellow-commoners  of  Oriel,  especially  Francis 
Trench  (elder  brother  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin),  an  old  Harrow 
schoolfellow  and  friend,  who  took  a  classical  second  in  1828; 
Edmund  Head  (afterwards  Sir  Edmund,  and  Governor  of  Canada), 
who  took  a  classical  first  in  1827;  and  the  Hon.  Charles  Murray, 
the  best  player  of  us  all,  who  afterwards  became  a  well-known 
diplomatist  at  several  foreign  courts. 

In  1831  I  obtained  the  University  prize  for  Latin  Essay  on 
"  Qusenam  fuerit  Oratorum  Atticorum  apud  populum  auctoritas,''  a 
subject  which  afibrded  me  an  opportunity  of  giving  vent  to  my  Tory 
sentiments  in  a  way  which  probably  found  favour  with  the  judges, 
and  was  certainly  not  imacceptable  to  my  audience  in  the  theatre. 

Li  the  long  vacation  of  that  year  I  was  free  from  private  pupils, 
Thomas  Agar  Robartes,  an  old  Harrow  and  Christ  Church  Mend, 
who  had  just  taken  his  degree  (afterwards  M.P.  for  Cornwall,  and 
eventually  made  a  peer  by  Mr.  Oladstone),  having  offered  me  a  seat 
in  his  carriage  if  I  would  accompany  him  into  Scotland.  I  gladly 
availed  myself  of  so  pleasant  an  opportunity  of  visiting  this  countiy 
for  the  first  time ;  and  accordingly — railways  being  then  unknown 
— we  two  posted  together  in  an  open  barouche  (withBobartes's  con- 
fidential servant  on  the  box  to  take  care  of  us,  or  at  least  to  relieve 
us  from  all  care  and  trouble  incident  to  our  journey),  along  the  north 
road  from  London  to  Edinburgh,  and  thence  by  Perth  as  far  as  Blair 
AthoL  The  professed  object  of  our  expedition,  besides  sight-seeing, 
was  to  shoot  and  fish ;  and  we  came  fully  equipped  for  both  purposes. 
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bat  in  our  yonthfiil  lieedlesgness  and  plenitude  of  hope,  we  had 
neglected  to  provide  onrselyes  with  necessary  introductions,  and  so 
oar  anticipations  of  sport  came  to  little  or  nothing — it  happened  to 
1)6  a  bad  season  for  river  fishing  in  consequence  of  drought — ^until, 
on  oar  return  by  Glasgow  and  the  West,  we  reached  Bydal  Mount, 
where  my  uncle  kindly  took  compassion  upon  us,  and  through  appli- 
caticm  to  the  then  Lord  Lonsdale,  who  sent  over  his  keeper  with 
dogs,  obtained  for  us  some  grouse  shooting  on  Shapfells.     It  was 
altogether  a  fantastic  but  highly  enjoyable  excursion,  and  Bobartes, 
as  a  travelling  companion,  was  a  pattern  of  good-nature  and  equa- 
nimity.     But  I  should  scarcely  have  thought  it  worth  recording  if 
it  had  not  been  connected  with  what  follows.     While  I  was  still  at 
'*Rydal  Mount,  after  parting  with  Bobartes,  who  returned  home- 
wards alone,  a  letter  arrived  from  Sir  Walter  Scott  pressing  my 
imcle  to  come  and  see  him  at  Abbotsford  before  he  set  out  for  Italy. 
All  was  soon  arranged  for  my  imcle  and  his  daughter  to  accept  the 
invitation,  which  had  been  extended  so  as  to  include  me.     They 
were  to  travel  leisurely  i^  a  pony  carriage — my  uncle's  usual  con- 
veyance^^—and  I  was  to  follow  by  coach.     Setting  out  after  them,  I 
did  not  arrive  till  the  evening  of  the  memorable  day — ^Tuesday, 
September  20 — on  which  "Yarrow"  had  been  "revisited."     The 
next  morning,  however,  I  had  the  privilege  of  accompanying  Sir 
Walter  and  a  portion  of  his  guests,  including  Mr.  Lockhart,  to 
view  "feir  Melrose,"  which  I  trust  we  did  "aright"  (it  would  be 
strange  if  we  did  not  with  such  a  guide !)  though  it  was  not  "  by  the 
pale  moonlight."     In  the  course  of  conversation^  I  remember,  I 
ventured  to  ask  him  if  he  had  seen  Sotheby's  Translation  of  Homer, 
then  lately  published,  and  what  he  thought  of  it.     He  repUed  that 
he  knew,  he  was  sorry  to  say,  little  or  nothing  of  Ghreek,  but  he 
could  scarcely  conceive  anything  better  than  Pope ;  and,  by  way  of 
example,  he  quoted,  with  great  emphasis,  the  rendering  of  the  famous 
passage,  which  occurs  twice  in  the  Uiad,  viz.  in  Book  vi.  208,  as  the 
saying  of  Hippolochus  to  his  son  Glaucus,  and  in  Book  xi.  783,  as 
the  saying  of  Tydeus  to  his  son  Achilles — 

perhaps  intending  it  also  as  both  a  graceful  compliment  and  a  useful 
\^mm  to  me  as  a  young  man,  who,  he  had  been  told,  had  recently 
tak^i  a  first-class  at  Oxford,  and  won  the  two  University  prizes  for 
Latin  verse  and  prose.^    The  visit  lasted  for  three  days,  and  the  two 

(I)  ICaiLy  jean  afterwards  I  told  the  above  anecdote  to  Dean  Stanley,  and  after  a 
fnztber  lapse  of  some  years  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  see  it  introduced — with  that 
pqrver  of  memory  and  felicity  of  adaptation  for  which  he  was  distinguished — in  the 
fixrt  ttddresi  which  he  delivered  as  Bector  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  dpropos  of 
tbe  inscription,  consisting  of  the  same  Greek  words,  emblazoned  over  his  head  in  the 
ban,  or  upper  library,  in  which  the  address  was  spoken. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  N.S.  F 
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poets  parted,  neyer  to  meet  again  in  this  world — ^for  it  will  be 
remembered  that  Sir  Walter  returned  from  Italy  only  to  die  at 
Abbotsford  the  following  year.    The  separation — affecting  as  it  had 
been — was  rendered  still  more  so  when  we  came  to  read  and  ponder 
oyer  the  yersesi  consisting  of  four  stanzas,  which  he  had  written 
that  morning,  before  breakfast,  in  my  cousin's  album,  and  to  whom, 
when  he  gave  back  the  book,  he  had  said,  "  I  would  have  done  this 
for  nobody  but  your  father's  daughter."     In  the   verses — they 
were  indeed  the  last   Lay   of  the    great    Minstrel — ^there  were 
seyeral  indications  of  defectiye  sense  and  metre,  as  if  the  mind 
had  giyen  way,  for  the  moment,  in  the  process  of  composition, 
although  nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  remarked  in  the  course  of 
conyersation  during  our  visit.     As  Sir  Walter,  with  his  daughter 
and  Lockhart,  were  to  leave  early  on  the  Friday  for  London,  we  took 
our  departure  on  Thursday  about  noon,  my  uncle  and  his  daughter 
for  Edinburgh,  and  I  for  Lu&ess,  near  Aberlady,  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  my  friend,  Hope,  who  was  then  there  alone  reading  hard 
for  his  approaching  degree.    How  curious  that  when  I  next  visited 
Abbotsford,  some  twenty  years  after,  it  was  to  be  the  warmly  wel* 
oomed  guest  of  Hope  himself,  who,  in  the  interval,  having  married 
Sir  Walter's  only  grandchild,  Lockhart's  daughter,  had  become  its 
proprietor !    And  how  sad,  that  within  another  twelve  months,  he 
had  joiued  the  Ohurch  of  Bome,  and  we  never  met  afterwards !    But 
though  personal  intercourse  hfd  ceased  between  us  for  many  years, 
shortly  before  his  death  I  received  from  him  a  long  and  affectionato 
letter,  in  reference  to  the  precise  date  of  the  days  of  the  above 
memorable  visit,  which  I  had  asked  him  to  endeavour  to  clear  up 
from  his  private  archives,  having  observed  that  the  details  given 
concerning  it  in  my  uncle's  Memoirs  and  in  Lockhart's  Life  of  Sir 
Walter  do  not  altogether  correspond.    He  sent  me  a  very  full  reply, 
though  obliged  to  use  a  dork's  hand ;  showing  that  Lockhart  was 
careless  and  incorrect  in  his  dates,  as  I  had  supposed ;  quoting  for 
me  the  following  from  Sir  Walter's  Diary,  written  after  his  arrival 
in  London — "  Wordsworth  and  his  daughter,  a  fine  girl,  were  with 
us  on  the  last  day ;  I  tried  to  write  in  her  album,  and  made  an  ill- 
formed  botch ;    no  help  for  it,"  &c. ;    and  concluding    with  the 
words,  in  reference  to  his  weak  state  of  health :    ''I  am  prevented 
from  asking  you  to  come  here  yourself  just  now.    Later,  perhaps,  I 
shall  be  more  fit,  as  I  shall  be  always  happy,  to  have  a  visit  from 
you.    Yours,  affectionately,  &o.    Abbotsford,  September,  19, 1871.'' 
Alas  !  the  hour  of  greater  fitness  never  arrived. 

f'  JL  And  now,  though  the  bathos  will  be  great,  I  feel  that  it  is 
time  to  descend  to  the  second  subject  mentioned  in  the  title  of  this 
paper,  and  to  add  a  few  words  upon  that  portion  of  Mr.  B.  Bichards's 
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yiTiflectioxi  which  more  immediately  concerns  myself.  It  is  scarcely 
competent  for  me  to  maintain  that  some  of  the  anecdotes  which  he 
iella  concerning  me  are  apocryphal,  for,  though  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  half  a  century^  I  do  not  happen  to  remember  themi  others 
may.  But  if  the  special  object,  or  at  least  the  moral  outcome,  of  his 
articia,  so  &r  as  it  relates  to  me,  be,  as  I  suppose,  to  exhibit  the  com- 
patibility of  work  and  play,  of  distinction  in  scholastic  and  in  athletic 
pursuits,  to  represent  the  actual  duty,  in  our  earlier  years,  not  of 
TraJbiof  merely  for  its  own  sake,  as  I  fear  has  now  become  too  pre- 
inaleot,^  but,  as  the  Scythian  sage  Anacharsis  would  have  it,'  oircvv 
wia^ijs  that  you  may  be  earnest  in  doing  whatever  you  have  to 
this  be  so,  then  I  may  be  allowed  to  point  out  that  he  has  not 
made  his  case  quite  so  strong  as  he  might  have  done.  Without 
gaiiig  back  to  my  Harrow  days,  which  did  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  bis  paper,  he  might  have  stated,  on  the  one  hand,  that  I  was 
presented  to  a  Christ  Church  studentship  under  the  circumstances 
mentianed  above,  and  on  the  other  hand,  that  I  figured  in  athletics 
not  less  as  a  skater  and  a  tennis  player  than  as  an  oarsman  and  a 


I  have  always  felt  that  even  in  such  matters  as  these,  trifling  and 
inazgnificant  as  they  are  in  themselves,.if  details  are  to  be  given  ataU, 
thej  ought  to  be  given  fairly  and  accurately.   And  so  I  go  on  to  point 
oat — ^though  to  the  diminution  of  my  own  athletic  credit — that  in 
the  handsome  volume  recently  published,  and  entitled.  Record  of  the 
UmwerMy  Boat  Bace,  there  is  a  complication  of  errors  in  connection 
with  my  name,  which  appears  to  show — ^f or  the  book  was  got  up,  I 
have  reason  to  believe,  with  great  care — ^how  well-nigh  impossible  it 
is  to  attain  to  perfect  correctness  in  such  statistics.   I  refer  to  p.  113, 
whaie  I  stand  first  in  the  list  of  ''  Double  Blues,''  with  this  de- 
scription appended  to  my  name :  '*  Played  in  the  Harrow  eleven  four 
yean^  1822 — ^25.    Captain  the  two  last  years.     In  the  University 
cleren  four  years,  1827  to  1830  "—read,  1826  to  1829.     ''  Won  all 
his  matches  Public  School  and  University.''    Much  too  good  to  be 
true  I    Sead,  lost  four  matches  (three  against  Eton,  1823-4-5,  and 
€06^  the  first  played,  against  Winchester,  1825)   and  won  three ; 
QUb,  the  first  played,  against  Eton,  1822,  and  two,  the  first  played, 
agnnst  Cambridge,  1827  and  1829.    ''  Bowed  in  the  first  race^  and 

(1)  8m  tn  excellent  article  in  the  JfinstatUh  Ckntury  for  January,  1880,  by  a  dia- 
Stonian  athlete,  the  Hon.  Edward  Ljttelton,  on  "Athletics  in  Pahlic 


m  See  AsutoOeb  -BSU.  i^Mom.  x.  6. 

(1)  Sbange  to  laj,  conaidezing  that  I  became  one  of  the  UniTemity  eight,  I  waa 
WW  one  of  ,the  Christ  Ghnrch  crew — ^though  I  had  puUed  stroke  of  an  amateur  six- 
«K^  vift  a  cnm  of  my  own  personal  friends — ^becanse  cricket  and  rowing  being  then 
»tts  siin(i.i  tetm,  it  was  impossible  to  pnnnie  both,  and  I  waa  imwiUiag  to  relinquish 
first  lore. 

f2 
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played  in  the  first " — ^read,  second — "  match  against  Cambridge  in 
the  same  week.''  In  rectifying  the  foregoing  statistics,  I  am  much 
concerned  to  have  to  add  the  correction  of  an  error  into  which  I 
haye  myself  fallen,  in  a  letter  printed  in  that  same  volume  at  p.  64. 
I  have  there  stated  that  the  Inter-UniYersity  Boat  Race  of  1829  was 
rowed  at  Henley,  on  Friday,  and  the  cricket  match  played  at  Oxford, 
on  Tuesday,  in  the  same  week ;  whereas  the  truth  is,  that  the  former 
took  place  on  the  Wednesday,  and  the  latter  on  the  Friday. 

There  has  been  some  little  difference  of  opinion  expressed  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  said  first  Inter-Uniyersity  race  of  1829.  Dr. 
John  Morgan,  a  physician  of  Manchester,  in  his  interesting  volume 
(1870),  entitled  "  University  Oars,  being  a  critical  inquiry  into  the 
after-health  of  the  men  who  rowed  in  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
boat  race  from  the  year  1829  to  1869,"  speaks  of  me  as  **  legitimately 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  father  of  the  Inter-TTniversity  match." 
This  was  partly  called  in  question  by  my  old  Harrow  schoolfellow 
and  friend,  Chfirles  Merivale,  now  Dean  of  Ely — a  man  of  the  highest 
authority  upon  questions  of  historical  fact — in  his  after-dinner 
speech  at  the  Commemoration  banquet  of  1881,  at  Freemasons' 
Tavern.  His  words,  as  reported  at  p.  44  of  the  Record  before-men- 
tioned, are,  '*  It  has  been  said  that  the  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  was 
the  first  to  suggest  the  race.  I  don't  think  I  can  quite  admit  that. 
He  and  I  were  old  school  friends,  and  had  often  competed  in  con- 
tests both  grave  and  gay,  and  I  should  rather  say  that  the  original 
idea  was  common  to  us  both."  And  to  this,  Staniforth,  our  Oxford 
stroke  (now  successor  to  Mr.  Bolton,  as  proprietor  of  Storrs,  Winder- 
mere), who  was  also  present  at  the  banquet,  afterwards  added,  '*  The 
Dean  of  Ely  has  said  that  the  challenge  came  from  Cambridge ;  that 
is  perfectly  true.  I  have  no  entry  of  the  first  letter ;  but  the  second 
letter  was  received  on  March  14, 1829,  written  by  Snow,  the  stroke  " 
(p.  46).  There  is  nothing  really  inconsistent  between  these  several 
statements.  The  simple  truth  of  the  matter  I  believe  to  be  this  : 
though  I  was  myself  an  Oxford  man,  my  home  was  at  Cambridge, 
my  father  being  Master  of  Trinity.  While  at  Harrow  I  had  much 
experience  of  getting  up  matches,  and,  as  captain  of  the  eleven,  had 
held  correspondence  with  captains  at  Eton,  at  Winchester,  at  Kugby, 
and  even  at  Charter  House.  Having  played  four  years  at  Lord's, 
when  I  went  to  Oxford  I  had  a  large  acquaintance  not  only  with  my 
own  schoolfellows  but  with  men  from  other  public  schools,  especially 
Eton  and  Winchester ;  and  so  too  when  I  went  for  my  vacation 
from  Oxford  to  Cambridge.  It  was  owing  to  this  that  the  first 
Inter-TTniversity  cricket  match  of  1827  was  got  up  between  me  and 
Barnard,  of  King's,  against  whom,  as  captain  of  the  Eton  eleven,  I 
had  played  at  Lord's.  In  like  manner  when  I  had  taken  to  rowing 
at  Oxford  (of  course  we  had  no  river  at  Harrow,  and  consequently  it 
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wu  the  more  remarkable,  and  more  creditable  to  us,  that  there  ahould 
luiTe  been  three  Harrow  men  in  the  first  Inter-University  race),  and 
¥u  at  home  for  the  Christmas  and  Easter  vacations,  it  was  not  long 
before  my  friendship  with  Charles  Merivale,  and  also  with  GFeorge 
Sdwyn,  who  were  both  in  the  Johnian  boat  (then,  I  think,  at  the 
head  of  the  river),  caused  me  to  be  invited  occasionally  to  take  an 
oar  with  their  crew.     Ab  I  have  said,  I  was  not  then  in  any  racing 
boat  at  Oxford,  and  consequently  I  could  not  be  entitled  to  deliver  a 
formal  challenge ;  but  nothing  could  be  more  likely  than  that  having 
bad  80  much  to  do  with  the  University  cricket  match  of  1827,  in 
wbich  Oxford  had  been  victorious,  I  should  have  been  ready  enough 
to  throw  out  the  idea,  and  probably  to  chaff  my  Cambridge  friends 
upon  the  subject  of  a  University  boat  race.     Certain  it  is  that  when 
I  returned  to  Oxford  after  the  Christmas  vacation  of  1828, 1  was  the 
bearer  of  verbal  communications  to  Staniforth  and  others,  which  he 
may  have  forgotten ;  and  that  the  interest  I  had  taken  in  the  matter 
m  the  primary  cause  of  my  being  invited   (though  not  in  any 
coDege  eight)  to  become  one  of  the  University  crew ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  my  letter  written  to  Merivale,  and  now  published  in  the 
Beeord  of  the  xaoe,  p.  70,  would  seem  to  show  that  I  looked  upon  him 
u  one  of  the  principals,  if  not  the  principal  mover  in  the  transaction 
i^mn  the  Cambridge  side.^    Since  then  I  have  lived  to  be  invited  to 
tike  a  prominent  part  in  the  jubilee  dinner,  both  of  the  first  Inter- 
University  cricket  match,  and  of  the  first  Inter-University  boat  race, 
bat  unfortunately  I  was  not  able  to  be  present  at  either.    At  the 
latter,  however,  the  jersey  which  I  had  rowed  in,  and  carefuUy  pre- 
leryed,  was  accepted  as  my  representative,  and  duly  honoured  by 
being  hung  up  as  a  trophy  over  the  back  of  the  chairman's  seat. 

So  much  for  cricket  and  rowing.  I  must  not  omit  to  add  a  word 
upon  skating  and  tennis,  especially  the  latter,  for  a  reason  which  will 
appear  preeently.  I  was  the  first  man  in  Oxford  to  introduce  skates 
with  the  blades  rounded  off  behind,  in  order  to  facilitate  the  cutting 
of  figures  backwards,  and  especially  the  outside  edge.  This  I  learnt 
from  a  first-rate  London  skater,  whom  I  happened  to  meet  upon  a 
pond  at  Hampstead.  The  best  skaters  of  my  time,  and  with  whom 
I  waa  more  or  less  upon  a  par,  were  Cyril  Page,  Henry  Denison,  and 
Henry  Jeffreys ;  all,  with  me,  students  of  Christ  Church.  Another 
of  my  skating  reminiscences  is  curious.  There  was  a  small  society 
of  Johnians  at  Cambridge,  who  called  themselves  Psyschrolutes,  be- 
canae  they  rejoiced  in  bathing  all  the  year  round,  in  any  weather, 
snd  in  any  water,   however  cold.     I  remember  one  day  in  the 

(1)  The  explanation  giren  aboTe,  which  refers  the  origin  of  the  two  krada  of  Inter- 
^aiwatj  athletic  oontesta  in  great  meaaora  to  the  accident  of  my  being  an  Oxford 
Bia  with  my  home  at  Cambridge,  ia  further  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  after  I  had 
iikn  my  degree  early  in  1830  both  the  cricket  match  and  the  boat  race  were  diacon* 
ioBAd  for  Bx  yeaxa,  ia.  till  1836. 
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Christmas  Yacation^  when  I  went  out  to  skate^  falling  in  with  two  of 
them — George  Selwyn  (the  future  Bishop  of  New  Zealand)  and 
Shadwell — who  were  equipped  with  skates  in  one  hand^  and  a  towel 
in  the  other,  as  they  intended  to  bathe  first,  and  to  skate  afterwards  t 
This  the  Cam  admits  of,  or  used  to  do  so,  as  did  also  the  Isis,  be- 
cause they  were  both  wont  to  freeze  Tory  imequally,  so  that  there 
were  parts  of  the  river  closely  conterminous  where  the  ice  would 
bear,  and  parts  which  were  not  even  frozen  over — a  circumstance 
which  required  great  caution  on  the  part  of  skaters,  and  which  brought 
mcj  on  one  occasion,  at  Oxford,  into  imminent  danger  of  being 
drowned.  With  regard  to  tennis,  I  may  mention  that  I  had  the 
honour  of  teaching  that  fine  old  English,  or  rather  Anglo-Gallican 
game — much  older  than  cricket,  as  we  may  see  from  Shakspeare^ — 
to  Henry  Denison,  and  I  may  lay  claim  to  the  honour  all  the  more, 
because  I  persuaded  him  to  play  much  against  his  will,  for  he  was 
a  very  close  and  regular  student ;  but  before  long  he  surpassed  his 
instructor,  and  eventually  became  so  distinguished  that  he  had  the 
credit,  I  believe,  in  the  London  tennis  court  of  being  the  best 
gentleman  player  in  England. 

a  quotation,  by-the*bye,  which  often  occurs  to  me  when  I  think  of 
my  private  pupils. 

And  now,  looking  back  upon  the  past,  in  connection  with  the 
entire  subject  of  this  paper,  I  am  led  to  make  the  observation  that, 
not  being  a  Wykehamist^  and  no  non- Wykehamist  being  then  con« 
sidered  eligible  for  a  foundation  mastership  at  Winchester,  it  is  more 
than  probable  (notwithstanding  that  my  testimonials  were  high  and 
numerous  beyond  ordinary  precedent)  I  should  never  have  obtained 
my  first  position  in  life,  and  consequently  should  never  have  been 
elected  to  the  Fellowship,  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  hold 
during  the  last  twelve  years,^  xmless  I  had  become  acquainted  at 

(1)  It  would  be  wrong  and  nngratefiil  not  to  state  that,  although  my  election  to  a 
Winchester  Fellowship  by  the  Warden  and  Fellows  was  attributable  solely  to  the  claim 
of  my  «  past  services  to  tiie  College  and  to  literature,''  the  filling  up  of  that  vacancy 
might  have  been  preyented  (as  the  filling  np  of  all  vacancies  has  been  prevented  since) 
if  Mr.  Gladstone,  being  then  Prime  Minister,  had  been  unfriendly,  andif  other  members 
of  the  Qovemment,  and  especially  my  old  Oxford  friend,  Lord  Selbome,  had  not  most 
kindly  intezposed  in  my  behalf;  so  that  I  owe  it,  if  not  to  ministerial  patronage,  at  least 
to  ministerial  forbearance,  that  I  can  boast  of  being  Soeiorum  uUimua,  as  well  as  IHmui 
ffoff-  JFieeamieut  toeius,  after  a  period  of  five  hundred  years.  I  add  the  following  extract 
from  the  New  Statuttt  of  Winehetter  Sehool,  approved  by  her  Mtffeety  in  OotmcU,  November 
20th,  1873 :— « The  Bight  Bev.  Charles  Wordsworth,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  shall 
enjoy,  as  Fellow  of  the  College,  the  same  pecuniary  interest,  as  well  as  the  same  status 
therein,  as  the  Fellows  elected  before  the  passing  of  the  Public  Schools  Act,  1864." 
The  next  clause  provides  that  FeUowships  falling  vacant  after  the  date  of  those 
SUtutes  shall  not  bejilled  f^. 
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Oxford,  as  a  successful  tennis-player^  with  the  late  Warden  of  Win- 
chester, B.  Baxter,^  previously  Fellow  of  New  College,  arid  the  best 
tennis  player  of  his  day  in  the  University.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
is  not  impossible  that,  if  it  had  not  been  my  lot  to  part  company, 
pditically,  with  Mr.  Gladstone,  when  he  had  parted  company,  as  I 
thought,  from  his  former  political  self,  the  course  of  my  Ufe,  espe- 
cially daring  the  latter  portion  of  it,  might  have  been  different, 
fiat  however  this  may  be,  I  can  sincerely  say,  with  humble  and 
devont  thankfulness  to  Gbd's  good  providence,  I  have  been,  and 
am,  quite  content.  Though  I  came  into  Scotland,  not  to  please 
myself,  but  to  please  my  two  old  Christ  Church  friends  and 
private  pupils,  William  Gladstone  and  James  Hope,  the  two  joint 
foimders  of  Trinity  College,  Glenalmond,  I  doubt  whether  I  should 
have  been  happier  in  any  other  position  than  that  which  I  have  held 
in  this  country — ^first  as  Warden  of  Glenalmond,  and  afterwards  as 
Bishop  of  this  historically  most  interesting  see,  which — together 
with  the  two  ancient  dioceses  of  Dunkeld  and  Dunblane,  scarcely  less 
interesting — ^I  have  now  occupied  for  thirty  years.  My  sphere  of 
duty  has  been  amply  sufficient  to  employ,  but  not  to  overtax  (as  most 
English  bishops  are  overtaxed),  whatever  energy  or  ability  it  has 
pleased  God  to  give  me.  I  have  been  graciously  permitted  to  see 
some  little  fimit  of  my  endeavours  to  check  extremes,  to  conciliate 
discords,  to  remove  distrust ;  and  so  to  promote  the  high  and  holy 
cause  of  Christian  unity.  The  sole  drawback  which  I  have  really 
felt  has  been  separation  from  the  friends  of  my  early  life,  which  has 
nnavoidably  resulted  firom  my  residence  in  this  country,  to  a  much 
greater  degree  than  need  have  been  the  case  had  I  continued  to  live 
in  England.  It  only  remains  for  me  to  say  that  this  paper  would 
never  have  been  written  if  it  had  not  been  prompted  by  Mr.  B. 
Bichards's  paper,  and,  I  may  add,  by  the  request  received  from  more 
than  one  quarter,  that  I  would  place  on  record,  before  it  be  too  late, 
my  own  contemporary  reminiscences  of  the  period,  and  of  the  dis- 
tingoished  persons  to  whom  it  chiefly  refers. 

Ohaelks  Wordsworth. 

(1)  I  cannot  retrain' from  recording  here  my  affectionate  remembrance  of  Warden 
Baiter,  who,  during  my  ten  years'  residence  at  Winchester,  was  to  me  more  than  a 
^eod— a  second  father.  A  nobler  man,  both  in  bodily  presence  and  in  qualities  of 
hoot  and  mind,  or  one  more  deservedly  beloved  by  all  dasses,  never  lived ;  so  that  Mr. 
SeUt  nid  at  him,  *'  If  the  Government  of  England  were  an  elective  monarchy,  Barter 
▼mid  be  the  choice  of  the  people." 
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Thbre  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  this  Ileview  an  article  pro- 
fessing to  set  forth  the  aims  of  the  more  advanced  section  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Democracy,  and  predicting  great  and  sweeping 
changes,  not  only  in  the  outward  circumstances  of  our  political  life, 
but  in  the  political  interior.  I  do  not  propose  to  offer  a  series  of 
counter-arguments  to  Mr.  Labouchere's  entertaining  paper.  It  is 
enough  for  me  to  apply  a  practical  gauge  to  the  theories  he  sets 
forth,  and  attempt  to  test  the  possibility — ^rather  than  the  propriety 
— of  his  political  programme.  In  one  sense,  all  change  in  the  politi- 
cal state  is  an  act  of  revolution.  The  reform  which  is  considered 
moderate  and  necessary  by  one  party  is  invariably  described  as 
revolutionary  by  the  other,  and  every  time-honoured  monopoly,  as 
it  is  borne  to  its  grave  by  a  Liberal  party,  is  attended  at  its  obsequies 
by  a  despondent  crowd  of  Conservative  retainers.  Thus  it  is  that 
the  unbiassed  mind  is  with  the  best  intentions  often  confused.  Some 
gratitude  is,  however,  due  to  Mr.  Labouchere  for  supplying  us  with 
the  necessary  data  for  fixing  the  revolutionary  constant.  Certainly 
a  visit  to  the  House  of  Commons  would  never  enable  the  political 
inquirer  to  solve  the  problem.  The  opinion  of  the  old  county 
members  would  be  vitiated  by  recollections  of  the  Hares  and  Bab- 
bits Bill,  or  thoughts  of  the  proposed  abolition  of  the  time-honoured 
institution  of  Quarter  Sessions.  The  Whig  landowner  would  hardly 
be  sound  if  any  allusion  was  made  to  the  action  of  the  Irish  Land 
Courts,  while  the  holder  of  foreign  bonds  would  become  shaky  in  his 
testimony  if  any  uncomplimentary  suggestions  were  made  regarding 
Egyptian  bond-holders.  And  if,  in  despair,  the  inquirer  were  to 
address  himself  for  a  definition  to  the  most  distinguished  and  most 
respected  member  of  the  House,  the  answer  he  would  receive  would 
be  as  subtle  as  the  most  abstruse  statement  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas. 
No  nation  of  Europe  is  so  capable  of  being  influenced  by  sentiment 
as  the  English  ;  no  nation,  especially  in  these  latter  times,  when  its 
riches  have  been  rolling  themselves  up  by  millions,  is  so  eminently 
practical.  The  sentimental  aspect  of  revolution  has  been  exhaust- 
ively treated  both  by  the  advocates  of  change  and  the  defenders  of  the 
ancien  regime.  The  one  party  would  wish  to  crystallize  human  life* 
the  other  would  place  it  in  perpetual  solution.  If  any  advance  is  to 
be  made  in  the  discussion  we  must  have  recourse  to  a  practical 
view  of  the  matter.  The  ardent  reformers  of  the  last  century  and 
the  firm  believers  in  divine  right  were  in  a  less  fortunate  position 
than  we  are.  Their  appeals  to  immutable  justice  resolved  them- 
selves  into    the    rights    of   man    and   the    divine    ordinance   of 
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aoeial  distinctions.  The  reason  why  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
produce  more  solid  arguments  is  simple ;  the  conditions  of  ciyilisa- 
ti<HL  in  comparison  with  the  complexity  of  modem  life  were  rudi- 
mentary. Since  their  day  not  only  the  outward  face  of  the  world 
has  changed,  but  the  increase  of  knowledge  and  the  intricate  inter- 
ooorse  and  interdependence  of  man  on  man  and  nation  on  nation  has 
he&Yily  handicapped  the  preacher  of  reyolution.  A  new  function  in 
life  lias  come  into  being.  Com  grows  on  illimitable  prairies  which 
vere  then  a  desert.  Trade  flouridies  where  once  manufactures  were 
undreamt  of,  while  above  all,  and  swaying  everything,  presides  the 
controlling  agency  of ''  credit.'' 

A  retrospect  of  one  hundred  years  in  the  history  of  European 
itates  embraces  a  period  which,  for  economical  purposes,  may  be 
diTided  into  two  lesser  periods,  each  insensibly  merging  into  its 
SQccessor.  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  there  was  one  chief 
ionroe  of  national  wealth, — agriculture  supplemented  by  a  small 
mannfiicturing  trade  in  luxuries.  There  was  a  carrying  trade  by 
aea  which  was  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Holland  and  England.  The 
French  had  been  driven  £rom  the  Indies  and  had  lost  their  footing 
in  the  New  World.  Under  such  circumstances  revolution  would 
exercise  the  minimum  of  disorganizing  influence  and  become  possible 
ind  easy.  It  might  last  for  years,  and  as  long  as  the  central  govern- 
ment chose  to  print  assignats  which  had  not  to  be  negotiated  against 
foreign  produce,  France  might,  provided  that  she  grew  sufficient 
food,  carry  on  the  experiment  of  internal  revolution  and  destroy 
credit  to  her  heart's  content.  The  country  may  not  have  been 
plesMuit  to  lire  in.  Still  as  the  French  people  have  a  special  taste 
for  political  pronunciamentos,  the  French  might,  had  no  foreign 
powers  intemaeddled  with  their  affairs,  have  continued  to  prolong 
indefinitely  this  age  of  empirical  disturbance.  Europe  might  even 
kare  proceeded  on  the  modem  principle  of  ''endowment  of  research," 
and  have  offered  the  French  a  premium  for  working  out  some  of 
the  questions  which  still  remain  tmsolved  by  philosophers. 

The  uncertainty  of  our  own  dynastic  condition  during  this  period, 
ud  the  bitter  rivalries  of  the  two  great  aristocratic  factions  were  of 
nch  violence,  that  had  there  existed  a  large  and  growing  commerce  in 
the  country  itself,  or  any  important  field  for  the  investment  of  capital, 
the  national  condition  would  have  been  highly  critical.  It  must, 
however,  be  remembered  that  the  trade  of  England  was  a  carrying 
trade,  and  as  long  as  our  great  mercantile  cities  on  the  seaboard  were 
left  in  peace  there  was  no  fear  of  internal  turmoil  agitating  other 
centres  of  industry.  The  national  income  of  supply  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment from  the  Annual  Register  of  1789  gives  us  a  total  of  only 
£11,293,036,  of  which  about  £2,000,000  was  for  the  navy,  £2,300,000 
fertile  army,  and  £6,500,000  for  miscellaneous  services ;  and,  accord- 
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ing  to  the  Annual  Register  for  1793,  the  petition  which  was  presented 
to  Parliament  in  May  of  that  year  by  the  Society  of  the  Friends  of 
the  People,  after  giving  the  details  of  the  representation,  showing 
that  354  members  were  returned  to  Parliament  exclusively  by  private 
patronage,  in  a  review  they  make  of  the  national  income,  they 
state  the  revenue  to  have  been  £2,000,000  at  the  period  after  the 
Bevolution,  £6,000,000  on  the  death  of  Anne,  and  £16,000,000 
in  the  thirty-first  year  of  the  reign  of  George  III.  The  revenue  of 
France  in  the  latter  years  of  Neckar's  administration  was  about 
600,000,000  francs. 

The  chief  events  of  the  next  period  were  the  repeal  of  the  Com  Laws 
and  the  preaching  of  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade,  while  in  France  the 
people,  wearied  by  the  Napoleonic  wars,  had  fallen  back  into  their 
former  dynastic  leading-strings.  The  momentous  change  whieh 
ensued  in  the  outward  environment  of  the  national  life  of  European 
states  during  this  epoch  has  still  to  be  described  by  the  writers  of 
comparative  history,  in  a  manner  which  will  adequately  edify  and 
impress  the  understanding  of  the  leaders  of  the  modern  democracy. 
For  good  or  for  evil,  the  whole  condition  of  national  existence  has 
changed*  The  thirty  years'  wars  of  medisBval  times,  the  protracted 
campaigns  of  Marlborough  and  Napoleon,  have  given  way  to  the  seven 
weeks'  war  of  Austria  and  Germany,  the  single  campaign  of  the  Ger- 
mans and  French,  the  six  weeks'  excursion  of  the  English  in  Egypt 
under  the  personal  conduct  of  Lord  Wolseley .  Some  idea  may  be  formed 
of  the  serious  nature  of  our  wars  in  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century 
from  a  report  presented  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1800.  This  docu- 
ment shows  that  from  1793  to  1800  208,388  men  had  been  enlisted 
for  the  service  of  the  wars,  that  75,910  had  been  discharged  on 
account  of  wounds,  that  48,971  had  been  killed  in  action  or  died  in 
the  service,  while  the  total  rank  and  file  on  that  date  was  168,082. 
Nor  to-day,  so  far  as  war  is  concerned,  would  it  be  possible  for  the 
crisis  to  be  long  protracted.  It  is  true  that  in  war  the  fixed  capital 
of  a  country  is  seldom  destroyed.  The  hedges,  the  roads,  the  field® 
are  not  easily  obliterated,  nor  are  the  nulls  and  manufacturing  plants 
blotted  out.  On  {he  other  hand,  the  whole  productive  machinery 
of  the  nation  is  brought  to  a  stand-still.  The  method  of  self-repro- 
duction is  being  carried  on  at  a  rate  which  is  ever  threateniBg  to 
absorb  the  accumulated  resources  of  food  and  capital  necessary  ior 
feeding  the  people  and  keeping  the  great  mass  of  humanity  above 
the  starvation  level  to  which  over-production  is  ever  driving  ^s. 
It  foUows  therefore  that  a  state  which  by  the  operation  of  war  is 
shorn  of  its  entire  annual  income  would  be  unable  to  continue  for 
any  length  of  time  this  costly  experiment. 

For  the  word  war  substitute  the  term  "  revolution  "  (which  imphos 
a  transfer  or  destruction  of  negotiable  values),  and  it  can  be  shown  that 
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Ae  principle  still  holds  good.  No  doubt  the  '^  democrat  on  tiie  coming 
democracy  *'  would  stoutly  deny  that  the  advent  of  his  clique  to  power 
vonld  endanger  the  home  or  foreign  credit  of  this  country.  Even 
were  he  to  admit  that  there  might  be  a  temporary  &31  in  values,  he 
would  maintain  that  the  price  of  solid  securities  would  not  be  affected 
wh&L  ''once  the  general  transfer  of  property  had  been  accomplished.'' 

Does  not,  however,  Mr.  Labouchere  know  that  the  very  first  criterion 
of  the  value  of  any  form  of  investment  is  not  only  the  certainty  of 
a  yearly  profit,  but  the  guarantee  afforded  that  the  investor  will  enjoy 
in  all  perpetuity  the  material  ownership  of  this  form  of  property  P 
It  is  for  this  reason  alone  that  land  and  the  pubUo  funds  have  hitherto 
been  regarded  as  the  most  desirable  form  of  investment.  If  a  recent 
practical  iUustration  of  this  argument  is  wanted,  consider  the  oondi- 
tiaa  of  values,  first  in  Ireland,  and  secondly  as  the  problem  is  peii* 
odioally  placed  before  us  in  France.  In  tiie  former  country,  owing 
to  ciieomstances  beyond  national  control,  a  revolution  on  a  fJEurly 
large  scale  has  been  effected ;  values  of  a  considerable  amount  have 
hem  transferred  from  the  hands  of  certain  persons  to  the  hands  of 
odiers,  with  the  inevitable  consequence  that  there  has  been  an 
eaonoons  fall  in  value  of  the  commodity  in  question,  and  the  oonntry 
baa  not  been  enriched  by  the  process,  though  the  people  have 
undoubtedly  obtained  the  concession  of  a  just  claim.  Land,  the  one 
traditional  fiyrm  of  industry  in  Ireland,  has  fallen  in  value  exactly 
in  the  way  in  which  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  sympathisers  wish  to 
lee  it  fall  in  [England,  and  capital  of  every  form  has  been  withdrawn 
bom  this  enterprise.  Let  us  go  a  step  fiirther,  and  conceive  Ireland 
free  and  independent  of  English  rule,  and  the  pauper  crofter  of 
Conemara  exercising  the  long  wished  for  right  of  electing  a  repre- 
Molative  to  the  Irish  House  of  Commons  on  OoUege  Green.  Whence 
voold  come  the  funds  for  keeping  the  crofter  and  his  £unily  from 
ttBTTEtion,  and  saving  him  from  the  cruel  English  remedy  of  emigia- 
tion  P  The  credit  of  England  Britannia's  golden  shield,  has  been 
tpeaii  over  Ireland ;  and  it  is  this  means  of  defence,  and  not  the  forty 
pieees  of  aQver  which  the  American  Pharisees  of  Home  Rule  have 
pim  to  the  Judas  of  the  Land  League,  which  has  preserved,  and 
^  preserves,  Ireland  from  national  bankruptcy  and  wide-spread 
ftmine. 

Let  us  consider  our  second  instance.  France  is  a  country  in- 
Ubited  by  a  people  of  domestic  habits  very  different  from  our  own. 
The  first  idea  of  a  Frenchman  is  to  save  money  and  to  restrict  the 
production  of  offspriag  within  prudent  limits.  The  first  virtue  the 
&igliah  people  are  very  slowly  and  very  laboriously  learning  under 
^  beneficent  tuition  of  practical  philanthropists  like  the  Postmaster- 
Qeneral;  the  second  virtue  is  still  in  this  country  considered  '^a  vice.'' 
^Teiy  labourer,  every  small  trader,  every  concierge  in  France  buys 
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French  rentes,  obligations  de  chemin  de  fevy  or  other  stocks,  which 
he  either  believes  or  is  induced  to  believe  are  secure.  That  gigantic 
financial  ''  Bon  March^/'  the  Credit  Lyondis,  was  possible  in  France 
only  in  consequence  of  the  habits  of  its  people.  In  England  it  would 
in  a  month  be  compelled  to  close  its  doors  for  want  of  custom. 

The  blood  that  flows  in  the  veins  of  credit  then  in  France,  is  not 
the  blood  of  a  small  minority  of  large  capitalists  and  manufacturers, 
a  parcel  of  bankers  and  general  traders,  as  is  too  much  the  case  in 
England,  but  the  blood,  the  stored -up  reserves  of  capital,  of  the  whole 
people.  Let  a  revolution  occur  in  France  and  every  French  house- 
wife trembles  for  the  children's  ^'  magot."  So  it  is  in  their  hearts 
that,  although  the  French  incline  fondly  towards  bureaucracy  and 
republican  institutions,  the  republic  may  yet  commit  hari  kari,  and 
allow  the  damios  of  Napoleon  or  Orleans  to  upset  the  tycoon  of  the 
republic.  A  firm  government,  an  "  authoritaire  *'  chief  who  knows 
his  mind,  and  can  coerce  if  necessary  the  Chamber  if  the  latter 
attempt  to  unsettle  the  country  with  revolutionary  projects — ^this  is 
what  the  Frenchman  requires.  Political  reforms,  even  though 
believed  in,  are  held  of  far  less  importance  than  the  maintenance  of 
the  value  of  public  securities.  Whatever  be  the  fears  of  the  Con- 
servative element  in  France,  the  limit  of  revolution  is  reached  when 
the  capital  or  credit  of  the  country  is  menaced  ;  the  position  of  a  man 
like  the  late  M.  Gambetta  was,  apart  from  his  powers,  due  largely 
to  the  fact  that  ''investing  and  saving  France"  looked  upon  him  as 
a  strong  man — and  a  guarantee  to  the  stability  of  credit  not  only 
in  the  Rue  Lafitte  but  in  the  humblest  cottage  of  the  Baas  Pyrenees. 

The  possibility  of  change  or  reform  is  in  truth  confined  within 
certain  fixed  limits;  these  limits  are  the  maintenance  of  general 
values.  That  these  limits  are  not  restricted  in  a  peaceful  or  orderly 
country  like  England  every  Liberal  thinker  knows — Mr.  Labouchere, 
damnosa  hereditaa — ^the  Whigs  understood  this  truth  intuitively 
in  the  early  days  of  their  supremacy,  and  the  Radical  party  will 
have  to  modify  many  of  their  wild  utterances,  and  study  the  past 
history  of  political  reform  from  the  annals  of  the  moribound  Whigs, 
before  they  will  be  able  to  influence  permanently  the  political  life  of 
this  country. 

Apart  from  the  natural  industry  of  its  people  and  its  sources  of 
mineral  wealth,  the  peculiarly  temperate  character  of  its  people  in 
political  matters,  and  the  .lM>nfidence  which  the  outside  world  at 
large  has  placed  on '  th^'  permanency  of  its  social  and  political 
institutions,  have  contributed  to  the  commercial  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land. It  is  to  these  conditions  that  we  owe  the  credit  of  England 
abroad,  its  position  of  general  banker  to  the  European  world,  the 
extraordinary  extension  of  its  carrying  trade,  the  peculiarly  large 
"  personal  credit "  which  many  English  traders  are  able  to  en^loy 
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both  at  home  and  abroad.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traders' 
operationB  have  to  be  conducted  within  a  close  margin  on  his  abso- 
lute capital)  confidence  in  that  country  being  always  in  an  unstable 
eosidition. 

Neither  is  it  correct  to  suppose  that  these  facts  have  no  bearing 
on  the  democracy  whose  position  in  the  army  of  English  pro- 
ducers is  that  of  a  wage-earner  rather  than  a  capitalist.  Nothing 
affects  credit  more  than  the  tempers  of  those  who  employ  the  circu- 
lating capital  of  the  country ;  the  great  wage-earning  population  of 
"Rngli^Tifl  have  certain  just  proportionate  claims  on  their  share  of  the 
-proBt  of  trade.  These  claims  they  have  always  advocated  and 
i^;itated  for  in  a  just  and  rational  manner.  By  no  class  have  hard- 
fihqn  been  borne  with  more  manly  endurance  than  by  the  operatiye 
flatwpn  of  this  country  in  periods  of  trade  depression  ;  the  coimtry's 
credit  has,  therefore,  not  been  affected.  The  losses  of  capitalists 
have  been  confined  to  the  chances  of  the  seasons,  and  have  not  been 
aggravated  by  the  insecurity  of  the  social  condition  of  the  country. 
Were  we  to  depart  as  a  nation  from  this  wise  national  forbearance 
between  classes  and  classes,  we  should  under  the  leadership  of  those 
would-be  reformers  soon  be  in  the  credit  condition  of  the  n^ost 
unstable  and  insolvent  of  South  American  republics. 

Let  it  once  be  supposed  that  the  property  and  capital  of  any  one 

class  is  to  be  confiscated  or  depreciated  in  value  by  the  arbitrary 

measures  of  an  advanced  section  of  the  radical  democracy,  and  the 

octnfidence  of  every  trader,  or  enterprising  merchant,  or  joint  stock 

company  will  be  affected  thereby.    The  cr/edit  resources  of  the  empire 

are  as  sensitive  and  as  numerous  as  the  delicate  vibratory  cilia  of  a 

sea-anemone,  and  the  delicate  functions  of  the  one  are  not  of  less 

importance  to  the  material  prosperity  of  the  democracy  than  the 

BQStaining  and  nutritive  uses  of  the  other.    The  one  great  function 

of  modem  life  which  experience  has  taught  us  cannot  be  interfered 

with  by  the  legislature  with  impunity  to  the  social  well-being  are 

the  operations  of  trade  and  credit.    Any  attack,  therefore,  on  the 

security  of  titles  to  land  or  the  reasonable  privileges  which  pertains 

to  its  ownership,  any  attempt  to  stop  the  accumulation  of  capital  or 

deprive  the  successfol  trader  and  speculator  of  his  wealth  by  placing 

<ni  his  shoulders  the  entire  burdens  of  the  state  and  mulcting  him 

heavOy  with  progressive  income-tax  or  prohibitive  succession  duty, 

iroold  have  but  one  effect.     The  credit  of  the  country  would  be 

destroyed,  not  temporarily  as  has  been  6\:^gedted,  but  permanently, 

until  the  tide  of  human  events   and  the  effect  of  dearly  bought 

experience  had  proved  conclusively  that  revolution  had  cost  this 

eomtry  more  than  the  wars  of  Napoleon  and  the  entire  national 

debt.     The  advent  to  power  of  a  party  pledged  to  this  radical 

ceotee  would  be  the  signal  to  all  classes  to  restrict  their  enterprises 
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— ^iarade  wotdd  slaoken  and  the  demand  for  labour  would  cease. 
No  one  would  venture  to  oyerstock  his  warehouse  with  goods  that 
might  fall  in  value.  The  outcry  of  the  operative  class  at  the  state 
of  trade  would  probably  be  fomented  by  the  light  horse  of  the 
Radical  party,  who  would  point  to  the  fortunes  of  the  hated  capitalists 
and  their  ridiculous  stores  of  pictures  or  Sdvres  china  which  Mr. 
Labouchere  alludes  to ;  the  proposed  income-tax  would  be  agitated 
for  on  all  sides,  together  with  other  and  wilder  proposals  fox 
abolishing  these  capitalists  until  the  country  had  been  reduced  to  a 
condition  of  general  manufacturing  stagnation. 

Under  such  circumstances  any  one  who  would  undertake  to  re- 
establish credit  and  restore  industry  would  be  accepted  as  a  saviour 
to  society,  and  we  should  see  enacted  here  in  peaceful  sensible  Eng- 
land the  oft-recurring  problem  of  France  and  other  states  of  kindred 
instability.    And  with  what  consequences  to  this  country  P    Even  the 
France  of  to-day  may  pay  itself  the  pleasure  of  revolution  at  a  more 
moderate  cost  ihan  England.     It  has  not  the  great  carrying  trade 
that  England  has,  not  the  same  distant  and  extended  markets  to 
keep  supplied ;  and,  lastly  and  most  important  of  all,  its  home  popu- 
lation does  not  increase  ten  millions  as  England  does  every  decade. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Ireland.     Even  revolution  cannot  im- 
poverish a  country  whose  people  have  no  energy  to  build  up  native 
industries ;  the  ignorance,  poverty,  and  untidiness  of  whose  people 
are  but  the  visible  and  manifest  exponents  of  a  national  mind  in 
harmony  with  their  tmcivilised  surroundings.     Such  a  race  as  this 
may,  like  the  semi-barbarous  Spaniards,  always  be  in  a  state  of 
political  unrest.    What  olives  and  bad  bacon  do  for  the  one  country, 
potatoes  and  pigs  will  do  for  the  other ;  such  resources  enable  a 
lazy,  indolent,  untidy-minded  people  to  exist  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation  and  fanatical  ignorance  of  the  first  conditionsof  civilised  life. 

No  doubt  conditions  might  arise  to  create  a  fe.eling  of  political 
bitterness  or  jealousy  between  the  rich  and  poor  in  a  country  like 
this,  where  the  wage  level  descends  through  the  redundancy  of 
the  population  so  near  to  the  starvation  point.  It  may  safely 
be  said  that  the  one  great  cause  which  has,  especially  during  this 
last  ten  years  of  agricultural  depression,  tended  to  preserve  us 
from  grave  political  troubles  has  been  the  opening  out  of  the 
unbouoded  fields  of  grain  in  America  to  the  struggling^  masses 
of  manufacturing  England.  If  wheat  were  to  be  at  1558.,  as  it 
was  in  1812,  and  oscillated  through  this  range  of  prices  from 
the  408.  average  it  is  to-day,  we  do  not  say  that  grave  troobles 
would  not  come.  This  tact,  however,  gives  us  the  very  proof  we 
require  that  the  trade  and  credit  of  England  is  the  bulwark  of 
her  political  solidity,  and  more  so  than  any  other  nation  of  !Europe 
is  she  denied  by  nature  the  privilege  of  indulging  in  revolution. 
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<<  Alihoagli  credit  is  not  capital,"  says  Mr.  Fawcett  in  his  PoliHcdl  Eeonomy, 
*'  yet  a  great  portion  of  the  capital  of  each  country  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
enstence  of  credit ;  the  higher  the  credit  of  a  community  is,  the^more  completely 
can  every  parfcide  of  wealth  which  is  saved  be  economised.  If  the  buying  or 
aelliDg  now  carried  on  by  bills  of  exchange  were  effected  by  money,  then  one 
of  two  things  must  occur,  either  more  money  must  be  brought  into  circulation 
or  general  prices  must  decline.  The  inflnence,  howeyer,  which  is  exerted  upon 
prices  by  biUs  of  exchange  is  not  due  to  anything  peculiar  in  the  nature  or  form 
of  a  bill  of  exchange.  It  is  not  the  bill  which  produces  the  influence,  but  the 
inflaenoe  is  produced  by  ihe  credit  which  is  giyen." 

Thus  it  is  that  credit  is,  as  it  were,  the  impounderable  ether,  in 
which  the  material  particles  of  national  wealth  move  and  have  their 
being.  This  ether  is  beyond  the  reach  of  legislative  control.  It  is 
of  vital  consequence  to  the  conditions  of  a  people,  and  its  motion  can 
beafiected  only  through  the  movement  of  material  values.  It  is  not 
a  figment  of  the  imagination  unconnected  with  the  movement  and 
fluctuations  of  capital.  On  the  contrary,  every  political  force  creates 
a  vibratory  action  in  the  atmosphere  of  credit.  This  atmosphere 
surrounds  the  body  of  English  trade,  and  is  vital  to  the  permanence 
of  values.  Any  disturbance  caused  by  political  forces  of  the  right 
of  property  woxild  eliminate  credit,  and  thus  destroy  one-half  of  the 
efficiency  of  national  enterprise.  From  this  we  see  that '' credit''  is 
a  function  of  wealth,  as  subtle  in  its  character  as  it  is  real  in  its 
existence ;  and  that  the  limit  of  change  which  may  affect  the  laws 
of  property,  without  injury  to  the  national  well-being,  are  defined 
by  the  "  preservation  of  public  confidence,  the  stability  of  national 
credit,  and  the  right  of  property/'  This  is  the  form  in  which  we  think 
the  answer  to  the  propaganda  of  the  revolutionary  party  can  be  put 
in  its  most  practical  form,  unalloyed  with  the  pleadings  of  senti- 
mentaHsm  or  an  appeal  to  the  sanctity  of  long-accepted  laws  or 
customs.^ 

The  &ult  which  characterizes  Mr.  Labouchere's  programme  is 
the  same  as  that  which  marks  the  schemes  of  even  still  more 
advanced  reformers.  They  advocate  measures  not  of  refonn  but 
of  wholesale  confiscation  and  destruction  of  values ;  neither  do  they 
attempt  to  conceal  the  real  character  of  their  plans.  No  doubt, 
in  Qfrder  to  obtain  a  popular  hearing,  they  conjure  up  certain 
transcoidental  theories  of  justice,  and  excuse  their  plans  of  bribery 
to  revolution  by  appeals  to  specious  argument  as  to  the  inequality 

(I)  "ICna  pendant  tonte  la  p£riode  r^volntionnaire  les  heareiiBee  innoratieiia  de  la 
cnmlituUoii  de  1791  porttent  pea  de  fruits,  et  le  d^Bordre  des  finanoeii  atteignit  dee 
pnpcrtiQaiB  encore  inoommes.  L'absenoe  de  tout  cr6dit,  I'an^antiBsement  da  coxnmeroe 
d«  I'lndostrie  et  mdme  de  ragriculture,  la  m^fiance  qui  paralysait  toates  lee  entrepxises 
«t  Inadl  «nf  oaire  toutee  les  riches  piiv^  avait  tari  les  souroes  les  plus  impoxtantes  de  la 
iMhsMs  paibHqiie  et  pour  combler  lee  ooffires  Tides  du  Maat  on  eat  recoozs  ila  oration 
da  p^m  moDsaie."  Then  follows  an  account  of  the  repadiation  under  the  Diiectoire , 
^  1796  of  4$  milliards  of  assignats :  **  Ce  fat  seulement  avec  le  Premier  Consul  que 
I'flidn  et  la  lumi^re  commenoirent  k  rentrer  dans  le  service  des  finances,  et  o'est  en  1801 
^  font  fit  pazaltre  le  premier  buget  r^gulier.'* — Block,  Statiatiqui  do  la  Frwm$» 
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of  the  distribution  of  wealth.  Mr.  Labouchere  is,  however,  one  of 
the  most  candid  of  the  apostles  of  this  school,  and  he  does  not 
blink  the  fact  that  bribery,  and  bribery  alone,  is  capable  of  moy- 
ing  the  masses  in  his  direction.  Sentimental  legislation  finds  in 
him  no  advocate.  Tax  the  rich,  exempt  the  poor,  and  give  all 
the  franchise.  Let  one  pay  and  another  spend,  and  let  the  latter 
determine  the  budget.  There  is  no  limit  though  to  this  system  of 
pauper  legislation,  and  the  very  masses  of  to-day  whom  Mr.  Labou- 
chere proposes  to  blood  with  the  spoils  of  the  hated  capitalist  and 
landowner,  will  admit  of  no  denial  till  they  have  absorbed  his  own 
modest  competence  in  the  gulf  of  truant  idleness.  In  some  ways 
no  writer  could  be  more  dangerous  to  his  own  school  than  Mr. 
Labouchere.  He  does  not  depend  on  the  profession  of  exalted 
virtues  to  support  his  reasoning.  Li  this  respect  Mr.  George's 
schemes  of  land  nationalisation  and  the  socialist  doctrines  of  Germany 
are  a  source  of  real  danger,  since  the  &lseness  of  their  methods  is 
overlaid  with  much  specious  legerdemain,  which  requires  the  expe- 
rience and  knowledge  of  a  trained  and  educated  mind  to  detect. 
The  danger  which  does  exist  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Labouchere's 
article  consists  in  the  construction  which  may  be  placed  upon  his 
views  by  the  imperfectly  educated  classes  who  are  naturally  attracted 
by  the  wit  and  brilliancy  of  his  style,  and  in  the  substratum  of 
justice  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  some  of  his  most  outrageous 
proposals.  That  the  laws  of  this  country  have  in  the  past  consider- 
ably favoured  the  owners  of  wealth  is  a  fact,  and  the  efforts  of 
modem  reformers  have  been  steadily  directed  towards  modifying- 
this  injustice.  But  just  as  the  laws  may  have  in  the  past  erred  in 
one  direction,  they  might  by  subversive  measures  be  made  to  err  in 
the  other.  That  they  will  not  do  so,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
that  they  "  cannot ''  in  this  country  do  so,  is  what  we  have  attempted 
to  demonstrate.  Error  will  dissipate  itself  not  by  the  exorcising 
agency  of  sectarian  fervour,  but  by  knocking  its  head  against  the 
hard  wall  of  facts — ^the  adamantine  rock  of  a  country's  credit. 

The  great  problem  which  our  children  will  have  to  solve  and 
consider  both  in  Europe  and  America  will  be  the  increasing  concen- 
tration of  capital  and  credit  in  the  hands  of  individuals,  or  in  the 
power  of  large  financial  rings  whose  organized  systems  of  plunder 
are  already  in  the  United  States  attracting  the  attention  of  the 
educated,  and  the  hatred  of  the  poor  investor  who  objects  to  having 
his  investments  and  stocks  turned  into  a  gambling  fund  which  the 
big  operator  knocks  about  as  he  pleases. 

In  Europe  this  question  has  not  developed  the  same  acute  symptoms, 
still  the  colossal  power  of  a  family  like  the  Eothschilds  and  other 
large  financial  families  has  attracted  considerable  attention  on  the 
Continent.    It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  France  at  least  the 
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politics  of  the  Rue  Lafiite  are  of  infinitely  more  importance  than  the 
opisions  of  the  Elyaee ;  and  that  the  stranger  who  wishes  to  feel  the 
poise  of  the  official  world  in  Paris,  or  gauge  the  chances  of  European 
peace  or  war,  goes  to  his  acquaintances  on  the  Bourse  and  not  to 
His  friends  at  the  Ministere.  The  centre  of  political  energy  in  the 
present  day  is  as  we  have  said  ''  credit,"  and  while  politicians  may 
talk  and  preach,  the  Boursier  buys  and  sells ;  and  in  order  to  do  so 
at  a  profit  his  method  of  political  diagnosis  is  complete.  He  fore* 
stalk  the  political  weather  chart,  or  even  if  necessary  produces  or 
ooatrols  the  storm,  while  the  confiding  public  who  are  unacquainted 
with  the  mysteries  of  this  cave  of  Eolus  are  altwnately  scorched  and 
frozen  in  their  pockets  by  these  kings  of  the  financial  seasons.  The 
discussions  and  controversies  which  these  questions  will  give  rise  to 
liereafter,  and  the  fantastic  limit  of  the  possible  controversy,  infinitely 
exceed  in  their  possibilities  anything  which  has  shaken  the  passions 
of  states  in  this  passing  century,  either  with  regard  to  a  privileged 
nobility,  or  the  ownership  of  real  property,  or  the  right  of  universal 
suffrage.^ 

The  possibilities  of  revolutionary  change  occurring  in  this  country 
depend  upon  two  circumstances  occurring  simultaneously:  the 
collapse  of  our  trade,  and  a  consequent  condition  of  general  famine 
and  high  prices  of  food,  and  the  breaking  up  of  our  parliamentary 
system.  Neither  of  these  conditions  is  impossible,  though  neither 
is  probable  in  the  immediate  future.  A  great  falling  off  in  our 
source  of  manufacturing  energy,  eoal^  and  a  general  cessation  of 
demand  abroad  for  our  manufactures  would  alone  produce  the  first 
of  these  disasters  ;  the  latter  is  of  more  easy  accomplishment ;  and 
herein  lies  a  certain  source  of  danger  which  the  teachers  of  advanced 
Radicalism  would  not  be  slow  to  take  advantage  of. 

£t^  modem  instance  of  revolution  in  history  has  been  jaccom- 
panied  by  these  two  conditions — ^a  failure  of  trade  and  credit,  and  a 
sobrersion  of  the  constitutional  channel  of  public  opinion.  The  first 
Prench  Bevolution  was  an  absolute  instance  of  this  combination  of 
events,  and  the  movements  of  1848  were  of  the  same  character. 
Ireland  to-day  manifests  to  us  on  a  minor  stage  the  same  phenomena. 
A  certain  pressure  of  want  there  always  is  in  a  country  like  England, 
whose  population  owing  to  its  redundancy  is  always  being  forced  into 
A  mould  too  small  for  its  mass,  emigration  beiug  the  only  outlet. 
The  fluctuations  of  trade  caused  by  bad  seasons  or  over  production 
ue  also  always  operating  in  one  quarter  or  another  of  our  manifold 
industries.  Thus  the  necessary  ingredients  of  political  dynamite 
ue  ever  pre^nt  in  our  midst,  and  nothing  but  the  constant  care  and 
energy  of  a  wise  government  and  a  patriotic  Chamber  can  avail  to 

(1)  See  «r^e  in  April  aumber  of  th^  North  AmarUan  Beview,  by  Bev.  Dr.  W. 
^^MAy,  on  "  The  Dangerous  Classes." 
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oheok  these  natural  souroes  of  discontent  and  revolution.  No  people 
will  accept  tamely  the  theory  of  a  constitution  that  allows  them  to 
starve,  and  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  averting  such  disasters  and  for 
securing  the  general  welfare  not  of  one  class,  but  of  the  whole  people, 
that  representative  institutions  exist. 

The  question  may  of  course  be  raised  how  far  representative 
institutions  are  standing  the  strain  which  the  multiplicity  of  modem 
requirements  is  more  and  more  placing  upon  them.    The  reply  to 
such  a  question  as  this  opens  up  the  whole  field  of  political  party 
controversy.    Apart  from  great  fundamental  questions  which  rarely 
or  never  come  before  Parliament  till  the  mind  of  the  country  has 
been  pretty  fairly  made  up   on   the   subject,  the  labours  of  our 
Legislature  of  to-day  are  of  much  the  same  order  as  the  proceedings 
of  a  scientific  society  among  which  were  distributed  by  an  enthu- 
siastic public  certain  posts  of  honour  and  emoluments.     The  outside 
world  believes  that  much  good  will  eventually  accrue  to  the  nation 
by  the  deliberations  of  these  specialists,  and  they  are  year  by  year 
more  and  more  disappointed  in  the  result.     The  struggle  inside  the 
society  for  the  post  of  honour  and  emolument  is  the  same  that  it 
always  was,  but  with  a  lessening  belief  and  sincerity  on  the  part  of 
the  disputants  in  the  tenets  they  put  forth  and  in  the  ultimate 
truths  of  their  science.    Two  great  parties  exist  in  the  Chamber, 
each  ostensibly  actuated  by  opposing  convictions  over  the  funda- 
mental postulates  of  political  faith ;  yet  the  whole  method  of  proce* 
dure  and  discussion  is  cramped  and  neutralised  by  the  efibrt  of  the 
party  out  of  power  to  vilify  and  cover  with  obloquy  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people  the  holders  of  office.     Within  the  Ohamber  also  every 
species  of  plot  and  artifice  is  indulged  in  by  indivduals  and  sections 
of  more  or  less  importance  to  harass  and  impede  the  possible  useful- 
ness of  the  labours  of  the  Chamber.    The  iminitiated  public  can 
have  no  idea  of  the  character  of  these  proceedings,  and  the  confiding 
elector  who  sits  down  to  his  morning  paper  and  reads  with  feelings 
of  elation  the  speech  of  his  member  in  Parliament,  has  no  conception 
of  the  interior  workings  of  the  political  conscience  of  his  representative, 
and  how  far  he  himself  is  really  being  addressed  and  his  local 
vanity  pandered  to,  in  the  futherance  of  some  astutely  laid  scheme 
of  legislative  obstruction. 

There  are  members  even  who  would  almost  bewalL  the  abolition 
of  an  abuse  from  the  cessation  it  would  create  of  the  party  speeches 
they  were  able  to  deliver  in  denouncing  it.  Party  management, 
adroitness,  and  individual  scholasticism  is  too  much  the  leading 
feature  of  modem  politics  inside  the  House  of  Parliament.  We 
miss  those  carefuUy  prepared  and  honestiy  argued  speeches  of 
former  generations  of  legislators  which  may  be  turned  to  in  former 
volumes  of  Hansard,  while  in  their  place  we  notice  violent  assaults 
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on  the  party  in  power  or  the  members  of  the  Goyemment,  and  end- 
IfiSB  debates  on  every  wisp  and  straw  of  party  tattle  which  can  be  dis* 
ooTered  to  check  and  impede  the  action  of  this  or  that  administration. 

It  18  a  moment  such  as  this  that  Mr.  Labouchere  selects  for  pro- 
podng  to  abolish  the  upper  branch  of  the  Legislature  and  assure 
na  that  the  existence  of  two  Chambers  is  unnecessary,  a  single 
popularly  elected  Chamber  being  amply  sufficient  for  the  work 
ieq[iiired  by  the  nation.  Although  it  would  be  hardly  correct  to 
deliTcr  a  panegyric  on.  the  enlightened  liberalism  of  the  House  of 
Lords  or  extol  its  generous  legislative  action  in  former  times,  it  may 
fiurlj  be  said  to-day  that  what  a  national  Chamber  should  be  in  the 
method  of  its  debates,  and  the  character  of  the  speeches  delivered 
thereb,  is  far  more  nearly  attained  by  the  House  of  Lords  than  the 
Eooae  of  Commons.  Could  the  balance  of  preponderating  opinion 
in  that  Chamber  be  reversed  and  its  spirit  rendered  as  distinctly 
Liberal  as  it  is  now  Tory,  we  should  have  about  as  good  a  model  for 
a  popular  Chamber  as  could  be  found  in  the  world.  The  genius  of 
its  kbours  would  be  characterized  by  political  honesty  of  the  most 
unmistakable  order,  and  the  careful  and  moderate  character  of  its 
speedies  would  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Unfortunately  Mr. 
labouchere  is  able  to  lay  his  finger  on  the  one  great  flaw  in  its  con- 
sdtation,  namely,  the  purely  hereditary  character  of  its  constitution. 
It  may  be  perhaps  too  much  to  hope  that  a  Chamber  which  has  not 
altered  its  outward  forms  since  the  days  of  feudalism  will  be 
endowed  with  the  wisdom  to  reform  its  own  order,  and  therefore 
jear  by  year  it  must  lose  more  and  more  that  controlling  iufluence 
on  legislation  which  it  undoubtedly  abused  in  former  times,  but 
which  we  can  hardly  afford  to  see  perish  unconcerned  in  times  when 
80  little  stability  is  to  be  expected  from  the  more  popular  Chamber. 

Beform  is  not  the  only  thing  the  coimtry  requires,  for  reform 
may  be  of  many  forms.  A  radical  reform  attacking  the  foundations 
of  cqdtal  and  threatening  the  right  of  property  is  what  we  have  to- 
&tf.  If  the  breaking  up  into  sections  and  political  groups  is  to  go 
much  fiEurther  in  Parliament,  Government  would  soon  become  almost 
as  impossible  as  in  France,  and  the  duration  of  ministries  would  be 
counted  by  months  and  weeks  instead  of  heretofore  by  years.  We 
most  surely  know  what  would  be  the  consequences  of  such  a  state 
of  things  to  trade  and  credit,  since  we  have  the  problem  clearly  placed 
before  us  periodically  in  France.  So  long  as  the  present  Prime 
Minister  continues  there  is  no  fear  of  the  problem  becoming  accen- 
tiiated,  but  with  him  departs  (and  it  will  be  admitted  by  all)  one  of 
the  former  race  of  giants,  of  whom  Lord  Beaconsfield  was  one  on  the 
Conservative  side,  and  there  is  no  one  who  is  capable  of  wearing  his 
annoor.  In  such  times  as  these  Mr.  Labouchere  and  his  political 
aaaociates  might  obtain  the  reins  of  power  with  consequences  to  the 
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credit  of  the  country  and  its  world-wide  trade  which  would  be  more 
disastrous  than  the  longest  war.  There  is  no  fear  but  that  the 
good  sense  and  the  right  instincts  of  the  people  would  prevail  in  the 
end,  and  that  the  first  blow  received  in  our  most  vital  part,  our 
European  credit,  would  bring  the  people  to  their  senses,  so  much  so 
that  we  might  possibly  revert  to  a  long  era  of  antiquated  though 
honest  Toryism. 

The  damage  done  would,  however,  be  irreparable.    America  is 
competing  with  us  day  by  day  with  giant  strides  and  with  incal- 
culable resources.    We  are  strengthening  her  year  by  year  with  the 
pick  of  our  yearly  crop  of  grown-up  Englishmen,  while  the  lazy  and 
the  discontented  too  often  remain  behind.    She  has  been  beating  us 
in  the  breeding  of  cattle  and  in  horse  flesh  bred  from  sires  which 
her  farmers  prudently  purchased  in  this  country,  and  her  trading 
industry  and  credit  may  beat  us  also  under  the  direction  of  the 
descendants  of  those  emigrants  who  are  daily  leaving  our  shores.   The 
hope  for  this  country,  and  it  is  not  a  vain  hope,  lies  in  the  instinctive 
moderation  of  its  people.*    This  virtue  Mr.  Labouchere's   article 
grievously  offends  against,  and  we  might  as  a  moral  on  his  essay 
quote  the  speech  of  a  pupil  of  his  school  of  politics  in  France, 
delivered  before  the  Correctional  Court  on  the  4th  of  April  in  Paris. 
^'  I  went,''  he  said,  "  to  the  meeting  to  protest  against  a  set  of  laws 
framed  in  the  interest  of  a  class  that  fattens  on  the  vitals  of  the 
people.     Tou,  M.  le  Procureur,  or  rather   your  caste,  when    you 
slaughtered  nobles  and  '^.cur^s"  in  '93,  were  you  so  very  respectful 
of  the  law  P     The  strongest  had  their  own  way  then,  and  we  are  the 
strongest  now.    It  is  we  the  workmen  who  have  carved  the  seats 
where  you  sit  to  condemn  us.    It  h  we  who  manu£EU)ture  the  bayonets 
you  drive  through  our  bodies.    It  is  we  who  plane  the  wood  for  the 
guillotine  with  which  you  get  rid  of  your  political  enemies.     Well, 
we  mean  to  put  down  the  "  bourgeoisie."    The  granaries  are  full  of 
<K)m,  the  stores  are  full  of  clothes,  and  we  have  to  starve  and  go 
naked.     We  will  stand  it  no  longer.    The  rotten  fabric  of  society 
must  come  down.    We  mean  to  help  ourselves." 

Surely  Mr.  Labouchere's  views,  of  which  the  foregoing^  is  hardly 
a  parody,  are  stated  in  careless  thoughtlessness  of  their  possible 
effect,  or  they  are  the  outcome  of  an  unbalanced  judgment^  or,  what 
is  more  probable  and  what  is  probably  more  or  less  the  case,  they 
are  intended  as  a  gigantic  joke  and  as  another  of  his  many  instances 
of  political  horseplay  P 
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Thb  waea  and  objects  of  biographies  are  various  and  manifold ;  some- 
tunes,  as  in  the  case  of  great  statesmen,  historical  events  centre  round 
the  object  of  the  biography ;  in  others,  domestic,  prayerful  Uves  are 
the  pictures  which  are  exhibited  by  the  narrators.  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  once  said, ''  A  life  which  is  worth  reading  ought  never 
to  have  been  written."  ^  When  one  looks  back  on  the  number  of 
biographies  which  have  been  written,  in  which,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  the  hard  truths  have  been  so  softened,  so  explained  away 
or  omitted  altogether,  one  is  inclined  to  wonder  why  biographies 
ire  ever  written,  and  when  written  why  they  are  ever  read,-— except 
indeed  for  the  information  they  give  as  to  contemporary  history. 
Perhaps  of  all  biographies  which  have  ever  been  given  to  the  world, 
Boswell's  Lt/e  of  Johnson  and  Fronde's  Carlyk  are  among  the  few 
▼hich  offer  a  true  picture  of  the  man  himself,  imcoloured  by  that 
sensational  writing  which,  at  the  expense  of  truth,  elevates  the 
object  of  the  biography  into  some  faultless  Bayard,  and  represents 
bim  to  the  world  as  something  more  than  human.  The  Dean  of 
York  thus  speaks  of  Bishop  Wilberforce : — 

"In  good  truth  he  had  failings,  otherwise  he  had  not  been  a  man^  and  to 
npresmt  him  otherwise  would  be  to  pronounce  a  fulsome  panegyric,  which  he 
TOiId  have  been  the  first  to  deprecate.  Perfect  characters  are  only  to  be 
feond  in  story-books,  and  in  the  many  well-intentioned,  but  weak,  biassed,  and 
&IIaeioQ8  biographies,  either  real  or  fictitious,  which  inundate  the  press  at  the 
pntoit  time,  llie  Bible  contains  but  one,  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 
Of  all  the  rest,  it  places,  almost  in  the  forefront,  the  failures  in  their  characters ; 
for  they,  too,  were  but  human."' 

A  really  true  biography  must  exhibit  weakness  as  well  as  strength, 
tulures  as  well  as  successes ;  and  in  such  a  biography  the  hostile  critic 
has  an  easy  task,  for  he  has  only  to  pick  where  he  likes  and  he  can, 
ecpedally  when  gifted  with  a  geniiis  of  invention,  present  to  the 
world  the  picture  he  desires. 

There  were  many  reasons  why  the  life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce 
thoold  be  given  to  the  world ;  whether  it  ought  to  have  appeared 
▼hen  it  did,  or  whether  its  publication  ought  to  have  been  delayed 
imtil  all  the  actors  who  were  on  the  stage  had  passed  away,  is  too 
late  to  consider  now.  Many  great  men  whose  lives  have  been  written 

d,  for  many  years  before  their  deaths,  ceased  to  take  any  part  in 

P)  Pk«&oe  to  Ufi  of  WUUam  WilUrfirct. 

<S)  Smml  Wliierfiree,  a  Chrutian  Mim,    By  A.  P.  Cost,  D.D.,  Dean  of  York. 
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i;lie  turmoil  of  the  world ;  with  Bishop  Wilberforce  it  was  different, 
"when  he  passed  from  this  earth  he  was  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, — 

neyer  had  he  been  so  looked  up  to,  never  eommanded  the  respect 

and  allegiance  of  the  Church  more.  And  so,  in  his  case,  it  seemed 
•  doubly  difficult  to  fix  the  exact  time  when  his  life  should  be  given 

to  the  world.     The  Bishop  himself,  on  this  question  of  the  proper 

time  for  publishing  biographies,  says : — 

"  It  is  not  very  easy  to  say  what  is  the  proper  time  after  the  olosing  of  such 
a  life  for  reproducing  it  in  a  biography.  If  that  time  be  delayed  until  pre- 
.  judice  has  died  away,  until  the  mob  of  little  things  has  perished  and  only  the 
great  events  or  features  remain,  you  may  succeed  in  securing  a  sort  of  stem 
truthfulness  for  the  picture,  but  it  is  at  the  expense  of  losing  all  the  delicate 
lights  and  passing  shadows  on  which  the  beauty  and,  to  a  great  degree,  the 
vaJue  of  the  work  depends.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work  be  that  of  a  con- 
temporary, it  is  almost  impossible  but  that  the  figure  of  the  narrator,  and  not 
that  of  his  subject,  will  be  the  main  features  of  the  picture."  ^ 

To  avoid  this  last  danger,  in  the  two  last  volumes  of  the  Life,  the 
Bishop  has  been  allowed  to  speak  for  himself.  In  the  first  notice  of 
iihis  last  volume  the  writer  in  The  Times  thus  alludes  to  the  diaries : — 

"  The  Bishop  has  drawn  his  own  portrait  with  a  hand  unconscious  of  its 
work,  and  in  a  manner  which  extorts  respect ;  his  private  diary  is  a  record  of 
great  interest.  ...  In  this  diary  we  see  more  of  the  man  himself  and  less  of 
his  public  character,  and  we  are  led  to  a  more  kindly  estimate  of  the  Bishop^s 
4Mts  and  purposes,  of  hia  struggles  and  his  sorrows,  of  his  fSeulures  and  his 
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Exception  has  been  taken  by  many  critics  to  the  numerous  extracts 
from  the  Bishop's  private  diary,  and  as  I  am  perfectly  sensible  of 
the  justice  of  these  remarks,  I  will  give  the  reasons  which,  induced 
me  to  make  so  free  a  use  of  that  source  of  information,  wbich  was 
certainly  never  written  with  a  view  of  publication.  First,  then;  it 
was  because  the  diary  was  not  written  with  a  view  of  publication 
that  it  was  of  such  inestimable  value  as  showing  the  Bishop's  real 
inner  life,  and  by  this  disclosure  negativing  one  of  the  common 
charges  made  against  him,  namely,  that  of  insincerity;  that  it 
has  done  so  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  with  one  imworthy  ex.cep- 
tion,^  this  charge  against  the  Bishop  has  not  been  revived.  As  to 
the  principles  which  governed  him  when  in  society,  the  Bishop  thus 
writes  to  a  friend  in  1864 : — 

'*  My  theory  has  been  to  show  as  much  innocent  hilarity  as  came  naturally 
to  me,  to  show  people  that  religion  made  a  man  hapipy  and  not  unhappy.  I  see 
no  intermediate  line  between  the  ascetic  renunciatidn  of  society  and  my  own ! " 

Another  reason  which  induced  me  to  make  such  a  free  uee  of  the 

(1)  Keble's  Biography.    Eesayi.    Biahop  Wilberforoe,  toL  u.  p.  229. 

(2)  Tits  Tim$t,  Dec.  19, 1882. 
(8}  Blaekwood't  Magmim. 
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diaiy  is  because  the  late  archbishop  writing  to  me  about  the  first 
Tolome,  said — *^  If  I  may  venture  to  say  so,  I  think  the  social  side 
of  the  picture  might  in  the  coming  Yolumes  be  more  developed/' 
How  could  this  social  side  have  been  developed  without  the  diary  P 
It  has  been  said  that  the  "  Greville  Memoirs''  were  freely  censured 
as  too  outspoken ;  but  their  **  indiscretions  are  almost  discreet  by  the 
side  of  some  of  the  extracts  given  from  Bishop  Wilberforoe's  diaries 
and  correspondence."^  Such  a  charge  carries  its  own  contradiction, 
where,  in  the  Bishop's  diaries,  is  a  passage  to  be  found  such  as  the 
Mowing: — 

"William  lY.  was  a  man  who,  coming  to  the  throne  at  the  mature  age  of 
oxty-five,  was  so  excited  by  the  exaltation  that  he  nearly  went  mad,  and  dis- 
tmgaiahed  himself  by  a  thousand  extravagances  of  language  and  conduct,  to 
the  alaim  or  amusement  of  all  who  witnessed  his  strange  freaks ;  and  though 
lie  was  shortly  sobered  down  into  more  becoming  habits,  he  always  continued 
to  be  something  of  a  blackguard  and  something  more  of  a  buffoon.'*'       • 


in,  where  in  the  Bishop's  diaries  are  to  be  found  those  caustic 
remarks  on  hosts  whose  hoi^table  houses  the  writer  had  just 
quitted  P  The  rule  I  laid  down  as  to  insertion  of  passages  from  the 
diaiy  whicli  reflect  on  living  as  well  as  dead  persons,  was,  the  proofs 
containing  these  passages  were  sent  to  all  those  who  so  kindly  helped 
me.  They  gave  me  their  opinions,  and  with  these  opinions  before 
me  I  finiJly  decided.  To  give  an  instance :  there  occurred  in  the 
second  volume,  a  certain  conversation ;  three  of  my  revisers  advised 
insertion ;  three  took  the  opposite  view.  Seeing  this  equal  division, 
the  conversation  was  struck  out,  and  as  it  was  a  typical  one,  others 
▼hich  depended  on  it,  went  with  it. 

Again,  I  may  urge  that  in  taking  up  the  work  after  the  whole 
plan  of  the  life  had  been  arranged,  I  was  bound,  to  a  very  oon- 
ffiderable  extent,  by  the  scheme  which  was  instituted  by  the  then 
talented  editor,  Canon  Ashwdl.  Navr  the  diaries  which  were  so  freely 
quoted  from  in  Yol.  II.  had  been  all  most  carefully  marked,  and  the 
passages  which  Canon  Ashwell  intended  to  be  inserted  were  aU  noted 
by  him  in  a  memorandum  book  which  passed  into  my  hands.  In 
addition  to  those  extracts  which  were  used  in  Yol.  II.,  some  of  the 
principal  ones  which  have  been  used  in  the  third  volume,  and  which 
have  been  exposed  to  the  severest  criticisms,  were  also  marked  for 
poblication,  for  instance.  Dean  Wellesley's  account  of  the  eccle'^ 
siastical  appointments  of  1868.  This  particular  passage  had 
frequently  been  the  subject  of  conversation  between  Canon  Ashwell 
and  mysdf,  and  knowing  as  I  do  Canon  AshweU's  fearlessness,  I  am 
convinced  that  he  would  not  have  shrunk  from  giving  it  to  the 

(1)  TU  Timet,  DMsemlMr  20, 1882. 

(2)^Gi«TiUe'8  Joumalt  qfths  JUi^ns  of  Chorg$  IV,  and  WUUam  IV^  ToL  m.  p.  410. 
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world ;  in  this  view  I  am  supported  by  an  intimate  friend  of  the  late 
Canon,  who  thus  writes  to  me,  January  16th,  1883 :  '' Ashwell  was 
staying  with  me  when  he  was  writing  the  first  volume,  and  showed 
me  some  of  the  very  passages  which  have  been  so  severely  handled 
in  the  press,  and  we  discussed  then  the  propriety  of  publishing 
them/'  Can  any  one  suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  man  who 
was  so  desirous  of  telling  the  whole  truth  about  the  Bishop,  not  only 
as  regards  his  character,  but  as  to  his  opinions,  that  he  did  not 
shrink  from  publishing  the  Bishop's  severe  judgment  of  Dr.  Pusey,^ 
would  have  been  reticent  when  he  had  the  opportunity  of  showing 
the  world  why  the  greatest  bishop  in  the  Church  did  not  receive  the 
promotion  which  was  almost  universally  accorded  him  ?  Take  the 
Canon's  own  words,  as  showing  what  he  meant  to  do.^ 

"The  first  requisite  of  a  biography  is  truth ;  that  it  should  present  a  fall 
statement  of  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  just  appreciation  of  the  character  of 
its  subject  and  the  events  of  his  life ;  that  it  should  avoid  everything,  expressed  or 
implied,  which  may  mar  that  just  appreciation ;  and  that  it  should  observe  a 
true  proportion  in  the  prominence  given  to  each  trait  in  his  character  and  each 
&ot  in  his  career." 

And  again : — 

<<  Amongst  the  letters  actually  printed  there  will  be  some  in  which  the 
opinions  expressed  regarding  men  and  things  will  be  unexpected.  .  .  .  The 
picture  of  him  would  be  most  untrue  and  incomplete  if  the  occasional  outbursts 
of  robust  denunciation  had  been  timidly  suppressed." 

On  the  much  criticised  excerpts  from  the  diary,  I  again  quote  the 
Dean  of  York's  lecture: — 

''Bishop  Wilberforce  had,  it  seems,  his  decided  opinions  on  some  things, 
which  he  communicated,  as  every  one  else  does,  to  his  intimate  Mends,  or 
recorded  in  his  private  diary.  And  all  those  who  read  them  now  do  not  agree 
therewith.  Is  that  very  exceptional  ?  He  had  his  political  antipathies  and  hk 
religious  preferences.  Was  he  singular  in  thisP  His  opinions  concerning 
others  were  not  always  complimentary  to  them,  or  flattering  to  their  personal 
vanity.  Perhaps  we  must  plead  guilty  to  having  formed  such  opinions  our- 
selves." 

Exception  has  been  taken  to  a  sentence  in  Dean  Wellesley's  con- 
versation— "the  Dean  talked  with  great  reserve."  Sui^ly  the 
interpretation  is  easy  enough ;  no  doubt  at  first  the  Dean  did  talk 
with  great  reserve,  but  allowed  himself,  not  unwillingly  perhaps,  to 
be  drawn  out  of  that  reserve.  It  is  well  known  that  to  intimate 
friends  the  Dean  did  not  in  conversation  manifest  much  reserve,  and 
I  should  have  exposed  myself  to  a  charge  of  suppressing  the  whole 
truth  had  I  not  published  this  conversation,  the  facts  of  which  were 
known  to  other  people.  Bishop  Wilberforce's  diary  negatives  the 
idea  that  Dean  Wellesley  was  such  a  reserved  person  as  my  critics 
suppose  him  to  have  been ;  in  that  diary  there  are  several  conversa- 

(1)  Vol.  L  p.  311.  (2)  Vol.  i.,  Introductory  chapter. 
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tions  reported  with  the  Dean  which  bear  on  her  Majesty  and  the 
late  Prince  Oonsort. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  throw  discredit  on  the  accoraoj  of 
the  whole  of  this  conversationy  because,  forsooth,  some  trifling  inac- 
curacies haye  been  found  in  other  conversations  which  haye  been 
recorded.  For  instance,  in  Br.  Todd's  account  of  the  Irish  episco- 
pate ;  here  doubtless  there  were  one  or  two  inaccuracies,  but  it  is  a 
lemarkable  as  well  as  an  instructive  fact  to  note  how,  when  in  the 
Bishop's  diary  an  error  has  accidentally  crept  in,  those  persons  who 
were  interested  dealt  with  it;  they  wrote  to  me  and  with  the  greatest 
courtesy  pointed  out  the  error  and  asked  me  to  correct  it,  which 
of  course  I  immediately  did*  Again,  it  was  not  the  Bishop's  fault, 
and  it  is  unfair  to  condemn  the  whole  diary  because  gentlemen  told 
the  Bishop  stories  which  perhaps  owed  their  point  to  a  not  xumatural 
exaggeration  on  the  part  of  the  narrator,  who  desired  to  tell  a  good 
story.  But  perhaps  the  sting  of  these  stories  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  were  true.  A  singular  proof  exists  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Biahop's  diary.  Sir  Arthur  Gordon,  who  was  for  many  years  his 
father^s  private  secretary,  kept  a  diary,  in  which  he  recorded  the 
oonversationfi^  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Bishop  at  which  he 
was  present ;  these  conversations  are  recorded  in  Yol.  II.,  and  Sir 
Arthur  saw  them  in  proof  and  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  them 
with  his  own  diary.  The  result  of  that  comparison  was,  that  in  all 
those  long  conversations  Sir  Arthur  altered  one  word.  The  entry 
in  the  Bishop's  diary  was,  **  Why  did  you  go  and  get  made  a  bishop  P 
—you  ought  to  have  been  in  our  cabinet."  Sir  Arthur  added  the 
▼(ffd,  "  chancellor."  Another  proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  Bishop's 
Tecord  is,  in  the  conversations  with  M.  Guizot  which  are  given  in 
ToL  in.*  The  Bishop  of  Ely,  who  was  present  at  those  conversations, 
aaid  that  he  could  not  alter  a  single  word,  and  that  the  reading  them 
orer  brought  the  whole  scene  most  vividly  back  to  his  memory. 
The  Quarterly  Review  for  January  contained  an  article  on  the  late 
Ardibiahop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  writer  of  that  review  interpolated 
into  it  a  personal  and  almost  libellous  attack  on  myself.  I  should 
not  even  have  referred  to  it  were  it  not  for  a  note  which  has  been 
made  some  use  of  by  certain  critics.     The  note  is  as  follows  : — 

'*  We  think  it  right  to  add  in  justice  to  the  publisher,  that  we  have  reasons 
for  knowing  that  the  most  objectionable  passages  in  the  volume  were  inserted 
in  i|dte  of  his  earnest  remonstrances." 

In  justice  to  Mr.  Murray,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that  Mr.  Murray  told  me  that  he  had  given  no 
anthority  for  such  a  statement ;  in  &ct,  it  is  obvious  that,  if  Mr. 
Morray  agreed  with  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Quarterly^  he 

(1)  Vol.  ii.  pp.  280,  286,  287,  315,  330,  832,  338,  341,  348,  410—412,  414. 

(2)  YoL  xU.  pp.  368—360. 
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ought  to  have  declined  eyen  at  the  last  moment  to  publish  Yol.  m.; 
for  by  consenting  to  publish,  he  disqualified  himself,  morally,  from 
all  such  criticism. 

The  last  reyiew  of  this  volume  appeared  in  the  April  number  of 
the  JSdinburgh  Eeview,  and  it  may  be  fairly  taken  as  summing  up  all 
that  could  be  said  either  against  the  book  or  against  Bishop  Wil- 
berforce.    Written  some  time  after  the  publication  of  tiie  book,  when 
the  writer,  who  attempts  to  hide  himself  under  a  very  transparent 
veil,  had  had  time  and  opportunity  to  thoroughly  weigh  all  that  had 
been  said  on  either  side,  this  review  becomes  typical,  and  it  seems 
well,  therefore,  to  examine  it  in  detail.     The  heading  of  this  article 
of  forty  pages  is — (1)    "  Life  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Samuel  Wilberforce, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  Winchester,  with  Selections  from  his 
Diaries  and  Oorrespondence,"   by  Reginald  Garton   Wilberforce, 
vol.  iii.,  London,  1882.    (2)  *'  Letter  to  the  Dean  of  Ripon,  contain- 
ing Strictures  on  the  Life  of  Bishop  Wilberforce,"  by  the  Rev.  C.  P. 
Golightly,  London,  1881.     Of  this  article  of  forty  pages,  seven  and 
a  half  are  devoted  to  a  lengthy  criticism  of  the  Hampden  episode, 
chronicled  in  Yol.  I. ;  seven  more  are  devoted  to  giving  the  writer's 
opinions  on  the  future  aspect  of  the  Church  of  England ;  and  about 
five  pages  are  given  to  Mr.  Golightly's  pamphlet..    About  half, 
therefore,  of  the  article  deals  with  the  volume  itself.     First,  then, 
as  to  the  Hampden  case ;  it  was  frankly  admitted  by  Canon  AshweU 
that  the  Bishorwas  in  this  case  guUt/of  an  error  I  judgment ;  hut 
the  writer  of  the  review  ignores  this  admission,  and  brings  up  all 
the  old  charges,  and  hurls  them,  with  an  intrepidity  which  seems 
bom  of  ignorance,  at  the  Bishop's  memory.    One  of  the  greatest,  if 
not  the  greatest,  of  our  ecclesiastical  lawyers,^  looking  back  upon 
this  case,  not  with  the  eyes  of  the  writer  of  the  review,  but  with 
a  clear,  calm,  judicial  gaze,  thus  expresses  his  views  of  the  case,' — ^a 
view  which  I  venture  to  think  will  commend  itself  to  all  thoughtful, 
calm,  and  reasonable  men : — 

"  The  circumstances  were  extraordinary ;  difficulties  of  yarious  kinds  beset 
the  consideration  of  the  case.  Lawyers  of  eminence  di£Pered  as  to  the  oonstrac- 
tion  of  a  recent  statute,  3  &  4  Yic.  c.  86,  almost  every  clause  of  which  has  since 
undergone  litigation,  and  often  conflicting  judicial  decisions.  By  the  proYisionB 
of  this  statute  an  accused  clerk  might  be  tried  in  one  of  two  ways-— 1.  By  the 
Bishop  aided  by  certain  assessors,  after  commissioners  on  a  preliminary  inquiry 
had  reported  that  there  was  a  primd  facie  case  against  the  derk :  2.  By  the 
Bishop  granting  letters  of  request  which  removed  the  case,  either  before  or  after 
preliminary  inquiry,  entirely  to  the  provincial  court.  When  these  had  been 
accepted  the  Bishop  was  /undus  officio.  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  seems  to  have 
granted  letters  of  request  under  the  impression  that  he  was  discharging  a 
purely  ministerial  office,  and  to  have  retracted  them  he/ore  they  were  accepted 
under  the  contrary  impression,  viz.  that  in  granting  them  he  was  discharging, 

(1)  The  Bight  Hon.  Sir  E.  Phillimore. 

(2)  In  a  letter  to  Canon  Aahwell,  written  April,  1S79. 
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to  a  oertain  extent  at  least,  judicial  functions,  and  that,  inasmudi  as  a  farther 
examination  of  Dr.  Hampden's  writings  oonyinced  the  Bishop  that  there  was 
jio  prima  fada  case  against  Dr.  Hampden  that  the  letters  of  request  ought  not 
to  We  been  sent.  Sir  Herbert  James  Fust,  who  was  at  that  time  Dean  of  the 
Arches,  said  that  if  the  letters  of  request  had  come  to  him  before  the  confirma- 
tk»i  of  Dr.  Hampden  as  Bishop  he  would  haye  allowed  the  case  to  go  on  in  the 
Arches  Court.  I  belieye  considerable  doubt  still  exists  as  to  which  construc- 
tion of  the  statute  as  to  this  particular  matter  of  granting  letters  of  request  is 
coirect.  But  one  thing  appears  to  me  pretty  certain,  namely,  that  the  bitterest 
enemies  of  Bishop  Wilb^orce  cannot  fairly  lay  more  to  his  ohaige  than  that, 
in  a  new  and  difficult  matter,  he,  without  any  personal  or  party  bias,  made  an 
error  in  judgment." 

There  is  no  doubt,  looking  at  the  Bishop's  after  life,  but  that  the 
Hampden  episode  taught  him  a  lesson ;  and  that  was,  never  again  to 
trust  to  the  adyice  of,  or  be  led  by  his  episcopal  brethren.  Following 
the  true  chronological  order,  Mr.  Golightly's  pamphlet  next  calls 
for  attention.  Of  Mr.  Golightly  himself  I  would  fain  speak  gently, 
for  I  know  that  this  pamphlet  was  the  last  iinf ottered  act  of  his  life, 
and  almost  immediately  after  its  publication  his  friends  found  it 
necessary  to  put  him  under  restraint ;  bat  when  I  find  the  writer  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review  gravely  taking  this  poor  man's  attack,  and  on 
it  making  statements  against  the  accuracy  of  the  book,  then  it  merits 
Kxme  reply.  I  am  accused  of  ^'  altering  the  ends  of  letters."  A 
more  unfounded  and  reckless  charge  was  never  made,  and  I  distinctly 
affirm  that  I  never  altered  a  single  word.  The  reviewer,  however, 
ianot  as  scrupulous,  for  he  says,^ 

"After  much  angry  controversy  some  concessions  were  made,  the  greatest 
being  the  removal  of  the  eminent  Yice-Prinoipal,  the  Bev.  H.  P.  Liddon,  upon 
▼bom  seems  to  have  &llen  the  blame  of  most  of  the  changes  which  had  taken 
phoe." 

Considering  that  the  Cuddesdon  College  troubles  ended  in  April, 
1858,  and  Mr.  Liddon's  resignation  took  place  in  January,  1859, 
the  fall  reasons  for  which  have  been  given,^  it  is  rather  astonishing 
to  find  it  stated  that  Mr.  Liddon  resigned  owing  to  Mr.  Golightly's 
agitation,  and  to  see  it  inferred  that  the  Bishop  made  him  the 
acapegoat. 

Passing  over  minor  matters,  such  as  that  Bishop  Wilberforce 
beeame  Bishop  in  1846  at  the  eairly  age  of  thirty-nine,^  whereas 
ke  was  consecrated  Bishop  on  November  30,  1845,  when  he  was 
ferty  years  of  age,  I  come  to  that  part  of  the  review  which  deals 
in  comparisons  between  the  late  Archbishop  and  Bishop  Wilberforce. 
The  Archbishop  is  described  as^  ^'calm  of  mind  and  steady  of 
purpose,''  and  a  line  farther  on  as  ^'farsighted,''  while  the  Bishop  is 
ebancterized  as  '' impulsive ''  and  looking  but  a  short  distance 
ahead:  it  is  true  that  there  was  one  great  difference  between  the  two 

(I)  Bdimhwgh  Btvi4w,  p.  539.  (2)  Yol.  ii.  pp.  366—373. 

(3)  £d.  JRev.  p.  556. 
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men,  the  Arohbisliop  always  gaye  in  to  the  powers  that  be,  whilst 
the  Bishop  invariably  opposed  the  power  of  the  Crown  in  matters  eccle- 
siasticaly  when  those  powers  were  attempted  to  be  exercised  by  Erastian 
prime  ministers,  and  he  certainly  did  not  regard  the  Church  as  a  mere 
establishment  to  be  upheld  for  the  sake  of  the  endowments,  a  yiew 
which  was  apparently,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Bishops'  discus- 
sion on  theIrishChurch,^most  prominent  to  the  mindof  the  Archbishop 
of  York.  Perhaps,  however,  the  writer  bases  his  opinion  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's "farsightedness,"  and  Bidiop  Wilberforce's  "impulsive- 
ness ''  on  the  Church  legislation  which  took  place  the  year  after 
Bishop  Wilberforce's  death.  Bestrictive  legislation  had  always  been 
dear  to  the  Archbishop's  mind.  So  soon  after  his  elevation  to  the 
Archiepiscopal  See  as  December  1, 1868,  he  thus  writes  to  Bishop 
Wilberforce : — 

« I  think  the  ritual  difficulty  must  be  met  by  an  amended  Church  Discipline 
Bill,  and  if  a  few  of  us  could  agree  on  the  sketch  of  such  a  measure,  it  might 
be  given  notice  of  at  the  December  meeting  of  Parliament.  There  might  pro- 
bably be  points  in  such  a  bill  which  were  open  to  discussion,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  no  incongruity  would  follow  from  a  measure  being  proposed  with  the 
general  agreement  of  the  bench  while  yet  in  some  details  each  member  was 
free  to  get  amendments  introduced." 

The  Archbishop  was  shrewd  enough  to  know  that  the  "  general 
agreement  of  the  bench"  meant  the  agreement  of  Bishop  Wilber- 
force ;  equally  as  the  late  Lord  Derby  recognised  Bishop  Wilber- 
force as  the  "bench"  when  he  wrote  in  1863,  "Very  private. 
What  part  will  the  Bench  of  Bishops,  nomm^ment,  what  part  will 
the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  take  on  the  Prison  Ministers  Bill  on  Monday  P  " 
Another  instance  of  the  Archbishop's  "farsightedness"  is  to  be 
found  in  the  fact  that  on  March  15,  1871,  he  writes  on  the  Purchas 
judgment : — 

"I  have  read  the  Purchas  judgment  carefully  and  the  letters  in  the 
Ouardian,  I  confess  1  think  it  will  be  a  great  mistake  if  the  High  Church 
party  generally,  excite  themselves  as  to  the  position  at  the  communion  table. 
0/  COUTH  the  veatmenU  wiU  he  dropped^  because  they  will  be  legally  complained 
against,  and  bishops  will  be  called  upon  to  enforce  the  law." 

The  Archbishop  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  results  of  this 
restrictive  legislation,  which  Bishop  Wilberforce  had  for  so  many 
years  successfully  and  consistently  opposed,  and  the  letters  to  Mr. 
Mackonochie,  written  from  his  death-bed,  show  how  conscious  he  was 
of  the  mistakes  he  had  made,  and  into  which  he  had  been  led,  perhaps 
not  so  very  unwillingly,  by  one  who  for  political  reasons  assumed  the 
rdk  of  the  Church's  champion ;  forewarned  was  in  his  case  unfortu- 
nately not  forearmed,  once  before  he  had  a  warning  as  to  how  the 
Church  would  fare  when  handed  over  to  a  minister  to  whom  Church 

(1)  ToL  ill.  p.  286. 
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affiiin  were  a  secondary  consideration.  In  August,  1867,  on  the 
Chnieh  Rate  Abolition  Bill,  thrown  out  by  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Archbishop,  then  Bishop  of  London,  thus  writes  to  Bishop 
Filberforce : — 

"Eegarding  church  rates  I  take  it  that  you  will  smash  Mr.  Homoastle. 
Yoa  w^  not  fail  to  urge  that  the  bishops  and  the  Church  generally  haye  been 
is&TOnr  of  a  £air  compromise.  The  real  reason  why  such  compromiBe  was  not 
made  sad  accepted  was  that  Dizzy  humbugged  old  Hall  and  some  others  into 
tie  belief  that  he  was  the  Church's  all-powerful  friend  and  would  maintain  church 
ntee  with  no  surrender.  Surely  the  Goyemment  who  haye  led  us  into  this 
mess  by  playing  on  the  folly  of  the  clergy  will  not  be  so  dastardly  as  to 
abuidcm  us." 

Tet,  knowing  all  this,  the  Archbishop,  in  order  to  attain  the  object 
which  he  had  so  long  desired,  deliyered  himself  and  the  Church, 
boaud  hand  and  foot,  into  Mr.  Disraeli's  hands  in  1874,  and  saw 
the  Church  of  England  held  up  to  ridicule  and  dragged  through  the 
mire  by  his  own  unstatesmanlike  impulsiveness.  Archbishop  Tait's 
correspondence  with  the  Bishop  gives  no  colour  to  the  idea  that  the 
Archbishop  himself  considered  the  Bishop  anything  but  a  wise  coun- 
GeUor;  whenever  troubles  and  difficulties  arose,  it  was  to  Bishop 
Wilberforce  that  the  Archbishop  turned  for  counsel  and  advice. 
After  the  Bishop's  death  I  asked  the  Archbishop  for  instructions  as 
to  printing  his  letters,  he  said  to  me,  ^*  Publish  anything  you  like 
about  me ;  I  do  not  care  how  soon  the  world  knows  what  I  know, 
that  during  your  dear  father's  lifetime  he  was  in  reality  Archbishop 
of  Canterbury,  and  I  was  only  his  lieutenant,  doing  my  best  to  carry 
out  his  orders  ! "  One  other  thing  is  also  manifest  from  this  corre- 
spondence, and  that  is  the  strong  mutual  affection  which  existed 
between  the  two  men ;  there  were  indeed  strong  and  well-defined 
differences  of  opinion  between  them  on  certain  subjects,  but  beside 
diese  there  was  hearty  affection  and  mutual  respect.  When  Bishop 
Wilberforce  passed  away  he  left  the  Archbishop  so  much  the  head 
of  the  Church,  that  the  current  saying  was,  that  the  Bishops  had  to 
ask  his  leave  before  venturing  to  address  the  House  of  Lords. 

One  cniious  mistake  is  made  by  the  writer  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  which  evidences  the  carelessness  with  which  he  must  have 
read  tiie  volume  he  reviews ;  he  says : — 

"In  trying  to  destroy  the  constitution  of  the  final  court  of  appeal,  be 
deond,  as  we  see  from  this  book,  to  estabhsh  a  spiritual  court  for  ritual  and 


Now  if  anything  is  evident  from  the  book,  it  is  that  what  Bishop 
Wilberfojs^^esired  was,  to  eliminate  the  spiritual  element  from  the 
Court  of  Appeal,  and  to  establish  a  board  of  Episcopal  reference, 
which  should  advise  the  purely  legal  court  on  anj  controverted 
theological  point.     What  the  Bishop  aimed  at  throughout  was  not 
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to  establish  a  new  court  but  to  purify  the  exiating  court.  In  this  idm 
the  Bishop  was  supported  by  Lord  Westbury^  who  in  the  House  of 
Lords  once  said  in  a  very  audible  aside»  ''The  Lord  preserve  us 
from  an  archbishop's  interpretation  of  law.'' 

The  reviewer  brings  a  curious  charge  against  Bishop  Wilberforce 
of  insincerity  of  statement  regarding  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Bill  of 
1867.^  This  Bill  was  one  of  the  many  attempts  at  restrictive  legis- 
lation which  the  Bishop  successfully  resisted.  The  measure  was 
strongly  pressed  upon  Archbishop  Longley  by  the  Bishop  of  London 
(Tait)  and  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Bishop  succeeded  in  per- 
suading the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  of  the  evils  which  would 
ensue  should  such  a  measure  as  Lord  Shaftesbury's  become  law,  and 
he  wrote  to  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  on  March  6,  giving  an  account 
of  the  meeting  of  the  Bishops  at  which  this  question  was  discussed, 
and  the  result.'     In  that  letter  the  Bishop  says : — 

'*It  was  thereupon  agreed  that  Shaftesbury  should  be  hounded  off  by  being 
told  that  the  Archbishop  was  preparing  such  a  bill,  and  a  committee  was 
settled  to  draw  it  up." 

The  Bishop  had  previously  said  that  he  should  not  oppose  in  the 
House  of  Lords  a  Bill  introduced  by  the  Archbishop,  ''  if  the  Arch- 
bishop thought  it  necessary ; "  the  Bishop  well  knew  what  his  influ- 
ence with  the  Archbishop  was,  and  was  perfectly  aware  that  he  could 
convince  the  Archbishop  that  such  a  Bill  was  unnecessary  long 
before  it  got  into  the  House  of  Lords.  The  committee  met  on 
Friday  the  8th«  when  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and  Bristol  produced 
a  ready-drawn  Bill  from  his  pocket,  which  was  then  and  there 
hurriedly  assented  to.  On  that  evening  Mr.  Gladstone  met  the 
Archbishop,  and  as  his  letter  to  the  Bishop^  shows,  the  Archbishop 
invited  him  to  a  meeting  on  Monday  the  11th.  The  Bishop's  letter 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  is  dated  March  10  (Sunday),  and  a  comparison  of 
these  dates  shows  that  the  writer's  allegation  that  the  Bishop  stirred 
up  Mr.  Gladstone  to  act  in  an  opposite  way  is  utterly  untenable ; 
indeed  it  is  as  unworthy  an  allegation,  as  that  Mr.  Gladstone  received 
from  the  Bishop  an  account  of  all  that  was  said  at  the  Bishops' 
meeting  on  the  Irish  Church  Bill.* 

Another  charge  brought  against  the  Bishop  is,  that  he  estranged 
all  but  the  High  churchmen  from  him,  and  that  he  left  the  diocese 
with  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  clergy  High  churchmeu,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  of  the  laity  the  other  way.^  IXow  does  such  a  statement  com- 
pare with  fact  P  True,  that  during  the  Bishop's  long  rule  oyer  the 
dipcese  he  did  so  tax  mould  men  to  his  views  that  he  raised  their 
opinions.  No  better  instance  of  this  can  be  quoted  than  that  of  the 
present  Dean  of  Bipon,  who  was,  by  the  Bishop's  influence,  won 

(1)  £4.  Sw.  p.  646.  (2)  Vol.  iii.  p.  206.  (3)  Ibid.  p.  208. 

(4)  JBd.  £iP,  p.  661.  (6)  Ibid.  p.  667. 
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from  almost  an.  open  foe  into  one  of  his  most  devoted  adherents. 
Anotlier  cLargyman,  a  strong  evangelical,  said  only  the  other  day,  ^'  I 
know  that  in  almost  everything  we  were  opposed.  But,  oh  !  how  I 
leamt  to  love  him.'*  And  another  of  the  same  type  said/  **  I  have 
leunt  here  (at  the  meeting  of  the  Bural  Deans)  that  spirituality  of 
life  is  in  no  way  confined  to  one  section  of  the  clergy."  The  Dean 
of  Tork,  in  the  lectore  mentioned  above,  says : — 

"There  is  an  old  proverb  whibh  says,  '  No  man  is  a  hero  to  his  own  valet.' 
Oartainly  this  was  not  tnie  of  bixn.  Those  who  knew  him  best  liked  him  best. 
Ilioae  who  knew  him  as  I  did,  not  as  he  was  represented  or  unrepresented,  bat 
as  he  was,  as  he  was  in  his  own  house,  in  his  daily  life,  as  he  was  when  a  man 
is  not  before  the  world  guarded  and  artificial,  but  when  he  must  throw  off  any 
nstnunts  save  those  which  are  real,  legitimate,  and  truly  the  result  of  the 
g;nfieof  God." 

This  wonderful  personal  influence  of  the  Bishop  so  forcibly 
impressed  Mr.  Disraeli,  that  he  writes  in  1868,'  "There  is  one 
thing  in  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  which  strikes  me  even  more  than  his 
eloquence,  it  is  the  wonderful  &culty  he  possesses  of  gathering 
round  him  so  many  like-minded  with  himself  for  work/'  In  further 
refutation  I  would  call  attention  to  Lord  Overstone's  farewell  letter,^ 
and  to  the  abortive  attempt  to  get  up  a  petition  against  the  Bishop's 
charge  of  1866  in  Beading,^  once  the  very  centre  of  evangelicals  and 
dissenters,  and  a  town  which  received  the  Bishop  in  his  early  days 
with  stones  and  execrations.  The  devotion  of  the  laity  towards  the 
Bishop  is  further  borne  out  by  the  fact  that,  during  his  twenty-four 
years'  tenure  of  the  See  of  Oxford,  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,120,552 
was  raised  for  building,  restoring,  and  endowing  churches,  schools, 
and  houses  of  mercy y*^  the  great  proportion  of  which  money  came 
from  the  pocket  of  the  estranged  laity.  The  Dean  of  York,  who  was 
for  a  long  time  at  Reading  during  the  Bishop's  episcopate,  thus 
sccoonts  for  feelings  of  loyalty  which  inspired  those  with  whom  the 
Bishop  was  brought  in  contact : — 

'*  Q&e  great  secret  of  the  loyal  affection  which  bouud  all  his  subordinates  to 
liim,  was  the  implicit  confidence  which  he  placed  in  those  whom  he  selected,  as 
veil  as  the  entire  independence  in  their  action  whibh  he  always  conoeded  them. 
He  nerer  selected  any  man  until  he  felt  sure  that  he  was  suited  for  the  duty 
for  which  he  was  required,  and  (having  once  chosen  him)  he  did  not  make  him 
»  mere  tod,  but  left  him  to  do  the  work  in  his  own  way,  always  being  ready  to 
hitp  him  when  called  upon  to  do  so." 

The  charges  that  have  been  made  against  myself,  both  in  the 
artide  in  the  Edinburgh  as  well  as  in  others,  I  can  afford  to  disregard, 
and  take  comfort  to  myself  in  a  saying  of  Dr.  Johnson's,  ''  Sir,  I 
nerer  was  satisfied  with  an  argument  till  I  heard  the  rebound,  then 
I  knew  it  had  told."    Nor  am  I  vain  enough  to  think  that  anything 

(I)  Vol.  n.  p.  4*  (2)  Vol.  m.  p.  805.  (3)  IHd,  p.  308. 

(4)  Ihid,  p.  203.  (6)  Ibid,  p.  812. 
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I  Bay  now  would  conyiiice  the  writer  of  the  article  in  the  Edinburgh 
that  he  had  taken  an  erroneous  view  of  Bishop  Wilberf  orce. 

Again,  there  are  men  whose  very  natures  are  cold,  hard,  and  un- 
sympathetic. To  such  men  the  nature  of  a  man  like  Bishop  Wilber* 
force  is  always  an  unsolved  riddle.  They  cannot,  even  if  they  would, 
bridge  over  the  vast  gulf  that  parts  them  from  it. 

So  many  of  the  reviews  have  quoted  stories  about  the  Bishop  which 
have  been  taken  from  Mr.  Mozley's  Reminiscences^  and  such  various 
conclusions  have  been  drawn  from  those  stories,  that  I  feel  I  ought 
to  say  a  word  about  some  of  them.  First,  then,  there  is  the  story  that 
Bishop  Wilberforce,  accompanied  by  his  brother  Henry,  went  to  the 
house  of  a  French  prelate,  and  that  there  Bishop  Wilberforce,  mis- 
trusting the  sheets,  slept  outside  the  bed  in  full  canonicals,  while  his 
more  trusting  brother  went  inside,  and  as  a  reward  caught  a  bad 
cold.  This  story  is  purely  an  imaginary  one.  The  story  of  the 
Bishop,  when  a  boy,  throwiug  himself  in  the  way  of  the  coaches, 
and  declaring  that  he  would  rather  be  run  over  than  return  to  his 
tutor,  is  equally  imaginary.  The  distinguished  ecclesiastic,  who  is 
the  hero  of  the  book,  is  reported,  after  a  cursory  perusal  of  it,  to 
have  said,  that  it  was  composed  of  facts  so  stated  as  to  create  a  false 
impression,  half  truths  and  whole  falsehoods. 

One  word  in  conclusion.  I  knew  that,  in  publishing  the  truth 
about  my  father,  I  should  inour  the  displeasure  of  the  world.  Bishop 
Wilberforce  had  lived  so  many  years  in  public  that  a  great  many 
people  had  long  ago  made  up  their  minds  as  to  his  character ;  it  was 
therefore  only  natural  that,  when  the  truth  as  to  the  Bishop's  life  was 
told,  this  section  of  the  world  was  angry  because  it  was  unwillingly 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that  its  long-formed  opinion  was  grievously 
warped.     To  quote  Bishop  Alexander's  beautiful  lines,  it  would — 

'* . .  .  have  pleased  malignant  eyes 
More  if  it  had  been  duller." 

R.  G.  Wilberforce. 
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The  Bill  for  the  establishment  of  representatiye  manicipal  instittt- 
tioDB  in  London  has  now  been  definitely  abandoned  for  the  cnrrent 
session.  When  ont  of  office,  the  present  First  Minister  of  the  Grown 
jdaeed  this  measnre  in  the  yery  forefront  of  the  problems  urgently 
demanding  solution,  and  with  which  a  Liberal  Administration  might 
be  zdied  upon  to  deal.  Whenever  in  this  Parliament  questions  have 
ariien  in  reference  to  municipal  misgovemment  in  London,  we  have 
been  alwayB  told  that  the  approaching  Municipal  Bef  orm  Bill  would 
mark  their  termination.  The  late  Conservative  Administration 
foond  a  watery  grave  in  attempting  to  rescue  the  London  water 
omsamer,  and  whenever  this  Government  has  been  dared  to  a  similar 
effort,  the  Home  Secretary  has  invariably  replied  that  he  was  about 
to  CQQstitute  by  this  Bill  a  capable  authority  to  undertake  it.  On 
all  hands  the  advent  of  the  measure  has  been  awaited  with  interest, 
and  in  London  itself  with  the  keenest  anxiety.  Twice  mentioned  in 
speeches  from  the  Throne,  the  Bill  has  been  regarded  here  as  certain 
to  be  introduced.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital  waited  in  confident 
rdiance  upon  the  promise  of  a  strong  Administration.  It  is,  there- 
fore, not  a  matter  for  astonishment  if  we  find  much  dissatisfac- 
tion existing  in  London  at  the  course  of  events  during  the  last 
session.  Even  the  most  ardent  friends  of  the  Administration  are 
impatient  at  the  delay  of  this  measnre  of  simple  justice,  and  find  it 
difficidt  to  understand  why  the  grant  of  municipal  rights  to  four 
millions  of  people— now  promised  for  fifty  years — should  be  post- 
poned to  a  measure  conferring  upon  the  agricultural  class  powers 
vhich  have  only  been  admitted  within  the  class  of  rights  at  a  very 
rooent  period.  So  far  as  the  supporters  of  the  Government  are 
conoezned,  Londoners  have  rendered  loyal  help  to  every  measure 
introduced  by  them  for  the  benefit  of  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
But  th^  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  view  with  complacency  the 
Anther  postponement  of  a  measure  so  vitally  affecting  themselves  in 
&TOQr  of  a  Tenant  Compensation  Bill  whose  birth-note  was  found  in 
tie  clamorous  joy  of  the  Bight  Hon.  James  Lowther. 

We  are  not  infrequently  told  that  the  reform  of  the  government  of 
Ixmdon  is  merely  a  local  question,  and  therefore  of  comparatively 
Utde  interest  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom.  No  greater  mistake  could 
^  made.  London  has  a  population  three  times  as  large  as 
tbat  of  Wales,  and  greater  than  the  population  of  all  Scotland.  It 
is  the  metropolis  and  the  heart  of  the  kingdom,  and  as  the  life 
of  our  people  beats  through  its  self-governing  institutions,  there  can 
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be  no  doubt  that  the  welfare  of  the  whole  country  is  intimately 
bound  up  with  the  welfare  of  the  capital.  This  incorrect  estimate  of 
the  importance  of  a  great  question  has  been  fostered  in  Parliament 
by  the  peculiar  and  anomalous  condition  of  the  representation 
of  London.  If  London  were  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  the  same  proportion  to  population  as  Scotland  is  represented, 
we  should  have  more  than  sixty  members ;  if  it  were  represented  in 
the  same  proportion  as  Ireland,  we  should  have  seventy  members ; 
in  the  same  proportion  as  the  rest  of  England,  seventy-three 
members ;  and  if  in  the  same  proportion  as  Wales,  we  should  have 
ninety  members.  At  present  we  have  only  twenty-two,  of  which 
the  City  of  London  sends  four.  Each  of  the  members  for  metro- 
politan boroughs  outside  the  City  has  to  represent  the  wants 
and  attend  to  the  interests  of  more  than  two  hundred  thousand 
people. 

This  paucity  of  its  present  Parliamentary  representation  with  the 
consequent  overwork  of  its  members,  has  led  even  mature  politicians 
to  suppose  that  its  interests  need  not  be  considered,  as  the  neglect  of 
them  could  only  affect  at  most  two  or  three  metropolitan  seats ;  and 
the  character  of  its  representation  has  also  given  force  to  the  sugges- 
tion that  the  strong  politicfil  convictions  to  be  found  in  northern 
boroughs  are  entirely  unknown  here.  But  those  who  are  best 
acquainted  with  the  people  of  London  do  not  share  these  opinions  as 
to  their  political  apathy,  and  with  the  concession  of  a  fair  share 
of  Parliamentary  representation  their  incorrectness  will  probably  be 
shown.  If  London  had  possessed  its  true  share  of  political  power  it 
would  not  be  now  necessary  to  urge  the  demand  for  municipal 
institutions,  as  they  would  have  been  granted  immediately  that  such 
proper  representation  was  given. 

The  grant  of  a  fair  share  of  political  power  cannot  be  much  longer 
delayed.  Speaking  at  Birmingham  the  other  day,  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  final  settlement 
of  the  question  of  redistribution  would  have  to  be  found  in  the 
establishment  of  equal  electoral  districts.  Whether  such  a  system 
be  adopted  in  the  country  generally  or  not,  it  is  evident  that  London, 
for  electoral  purposes,  will  have  to  be  divided  into  areas  of  approxi- 
mately equal  population.  And  the  capital  has  a  right  to  demand, . 
and  will  demand,  a  representation  in  the  House  of  Commons 
proportionate  to  its  numbers,  so  that  it  may  exercise  its  just  influence 
upon  legislation.  The  theory  of  a  representative  assembly  as  a  body 
in  which  the  views  and  interests  of  each  district  of  the  kingdom 
should  find  expression  has  been  used  as  an  argument  for  the 
comparative  disfranchisement  of  London,  on  the  ground  that 
its  proximity  to  the  Legislature  enabled  Parliament  to  judge  of  the 
requirements  of  the  capital  without   its   being    represented  by  a 
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proportionate  number  of  members.  Whatever  value  this  theory- 
might  at  one  time  have  possessed  has  now  been  dissipated  as  the 
&cilities  for  intercommunication  have  been  increased,  and  the 
direction  of  modem  legislation  is  in  favour  of  equalising  the  electoral 
power  of  voters  in  order  that  the  judgment  of  the  masses  of  the 
people  may  be  developed  upon  legislation.  In  the  present  anomalous 
condition  of  things  large  numbers  of  the  most  intelligent  men  that 
the  world  has  ever  known,  possess  less  representation  in  the  Legislature 
than  the  inhabitants  of  villages — "  remote,  unfriended,  melancholy, 
dow  " — as,  for  example,  Woodstock  or  Eye.  Indeed,  if  the  people 
of  one  of  these  hamlets  were  added  daily  for  a  fortnight  to  a  great 
London  borough,  the  inhabitants  of  the  borough  would  scarcely 
saggest  at  the  end  of  the  operation  that  their  numbers  or  their 
intelligence  had  been  perceptibly  increased. 

The  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  the  first  suggestion  made  by  a 
responsible  politician  involving  the  grant  to  London  of  its  fair  share 
of  Parliamentary  influence.  Hitherto  Liberal  and  Conservative  alike, 
in  their  anxiety  to  enfranchise  places  and  men,  more  readily  available 
for  party  manipulation,  have  been  willing  to  be  utterly  unjust  to 
London.  This  denial  of  justice  cannot  now  long  continue,  and  it  is 
for  many  reasons  desirable  that  the  establishment  of  a  satisfactory 
municipal  system  should  precede  the  grant  of  increased  political 
power.  If  the  establishment  of  mimicipal  institutions  be  delayed 
until  after  redistribution,  there  will  not  only  be  inflicted  upon  the 
capital  enormous  pecimiary  loss  by  reason  of  such  delay,  but  as  the 
new  political  areas  wotdd  be  organized  for  the  immediate  attainment 
of  mimicipal  institutions,  it  would  be  likely  that  such  institutions,  when 
th^  came,  would  be  controlled  and  directed  on  party  lines.  It  has 
eTeabeen  supposed  that  the  larger  areas  of  the  existing  metropolitan 
boroughs  could  be  so  utilised,  and  the  idea  of  establislung  a  corpora- 
tion in  each  of  such  boroughs  found  strong  support  at  tiie  hands  of 
AJSkA  and  experienced  caucus-drivers  on  the  very  ground  that  they 
might  be  made  available  to  that  end.  The  scheme  of  ten  London  Cor- 
porations is  not  now  advanced  by  any  independent  man  of  adequate 
knowledge  and  judgment ;  but  this  liability  to  political  manipulation 
in  borough  areas  would  be  greatly  enhanced  if  it  were  necessary  for 
the  new  electoral  divisions  in  London  to  organize  a  campaign  for  the 
grant  of  municipal  institutions.  In  contrast  to  this  state  of  things, 
it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  a  representative  municipal  system 
established  forthwith  would  probably  prove  to  be  a  school  for  the 
cultivation  of  practical  municipal  virtues  rather  than  a  happy  hunt- 
^g*ground  for  the  party  politician. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  importance  to  the  interests  of  the  Liberal 
P^rty  in  London  that  a  measure  of  London  municipal  reform  should  be 
pwed  without  any  delay.  It  is  not  a  party  question  in  the  sense  that 
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it  will  receive  the  support  of  all  Liberals  or  the  opposition  of  all  Con* 
seryatiyes^  or  even  that  any  of  its  main  issues  are  likely  to  be  decided 
upon  accepted  party  lines.  On  the  contrary,  whilst  there  is  a  small 
body  of  nominally  Liberal  opinion  which  views  this  reform  with 
apprehension^  thei^  is  on  the  other  hand  a  yast  body  of  Conseryatiye 
opinion  in  London  in  fayour  of  an  equitable  settlement  of  the  ques- 
tion. But  it  is  a  party  question  of  tEe  utmost  importance,  in  that 
higher  and  truer  sense  of  the  term  which  recognises  the  enormous  poli- 
tical yalue  of  associating  the  name  and  the  history  of  a  great  politioal 
party  with  a  measure  of  justice  affecting  the  interests  of  four  millions 
of  people.  At  the  present  time  this  Liberal  Administration  has 
strained  to  the  utmost  tension  the  loyalty  of  many  of  its  London 
followers,  and  if  by  any  mischance  its  career  were  now  to  terminate, 
the  results  would  be  seen  in  the  succeeding  election.  The  men  who 
through  London  worked  long  and  hard  to  place  the  Administration 
in  power  could  not  forget  that  when  such  power  had  come,  their  own 
interests  had  been  forgotten,  and  the  effect  would  be  seen  in  the 
want  of  heart-work  for  the  Liberal  cause.  With  the  record  of  a 
great  measure  of  London  reform  behind  them,  the  Liberal  party 
might  for  a  generation  face  without  apprehension  electoral  issues  in 
the  metropolis,  and  the  greater  the  proportion  of  representation  the 
more  secure  would  their  position  be.  There  is  no  other  large  com- 
munity in  England  which  is  at  the  present  time  to  the  same  extent 
denied  the  elementary  right  of  directly  controlling  the  expenditure 
of  its  rates  and  the  management  of  its  internal  affairs.  Whatever 
Government  first  grasps  the  opportunity  of  giving  to  Londoners  tlie 
same  control  over  these  matters  which  is  possessed  by  towns  of  lesser 
importance,  will  not  merely  earn  and  keep  the  support  of  its  own 
followers,  but  will  also  receive  immense  assistance  from  that  vast  class 
of  the  community  who  care  for  domestic  more  than  for  political  issues  ; 
and  will  also  detach  from  their  political  opponents  the  allegiance  of 
many  men  who  regard  the  good  government  of  the  district  in  which 
they  live  as  of  higher  import  than  the  settlement  of  questions  of 
imperial  policy. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  suggestion  recently  made  by  any 
politician  of  repute  is  the  suggestion  that  Londoners  are  careless  of 
their  interests  in  this  matter ;  that  they  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
such  institutions  as  exist,  and  that  they  have  no  wish  to  obtain  or 
exercise  control  over  their  own  affairs.  If  this  proposition  were 
true,  it  would  be  the  strongest  possible  illustration  of  the  deadening 
and  enervating  effect  of  bureaucratic  government  just  as  other  towns 
afford  the  strongest  possible  evidence  in  favour  of  the  developing 
influence  of  local  self-government;.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
metropolis  has  a  very  strong  opinion  upon  the  question,  although  it 
may  be  somewhat  difficult  to  settle  the  best  test  by  which  to  show 
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its  existenoe.     When  in  1867  many  thousands  of  Londonors  entered 
Hyde  Park  by  force,  the  demonstration  was  at  once  accepted  by  a 
tremulous  Conseryatiye  Administration  as  embodying  the  will  of  the 
London  people.      But  when,  without  adopting  so  pronounced    a 
method  of  action,  every  class  of  the  community  in  every  part  of  the 
metropolis  have,  at  more  than  a  hundred  meetings — and  with  a 
{Nractical  unanimity  not  to  be  found  on  any  other  question — met  to 
deoiand  this  reform,  we  find  that  the  very  constitutional  character  of 
flie  agitation  is  regarded  as  evidence  of  its  unimportance.     A  few 
weeks  ago,  and  after  the  abandonment  of  the  London  Bill,  several 
thousand  citizens  assembled  to  discuss  the  matter  in  St.  James's 
HalL     It  is   doubtful  whether  such   a  widely-representative  and 
enthusiastic  gathering  has  been  seen  in  London  for  years,  and  the 
ognificance  of  the  meeting  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  many  of 
the  persons  present  came  on  the  invitation  of  the  opponents  of 
reform.    If  these  persons  came  to  scoff  they  certainly  remained  to 
paj;  and,  either  influenced  by  conviction  or  carried  away  by 
enthusiasm,  they  almost  unanimously  endorsed  the  resolutions  pre- 
lented  to  the  meeting.    Nor  should  it  fail  to  be  of  warning,  that 
the  comparatively  mild  remonstrance  against  delay  which  was  pre- 
pared by  the  conveners  of  the  meeting  was  set  aside  in  favour  of  an 
amendment  couched  in  the  most  vigorous  terms.     This  suggestive 
ineident  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  latent  danger  in  this 
matter,  and  if  this  measure  of  justice  be  much  longer  denied,  there 
may  be  developed  a  feeling  of  resentment  with  which  statesmanship 
may  find  it  diiScult  to  deal. 

The  practical  unanimity  of  opinion  in  favour  of  reform  which 
exists'  amongst  Londoners  generally  does  not  exist  to  the  same 
extent  amongst  the  members  of  the  various  governing  authorities 
who  would  be  affected  by  it.  So  far  as  the  thirty-eight  vestries  and 
district  boards  are  concerned,  there  are  prominent  advocates  of 
reform  to  be  found  in  nearly  all  of  them.  •  On  the  other  hand,  there 
18  a  certain  number  of  men  the  proportion  of  whom  varies  greatly  in 
the  different  vestries  who  have  joined  these  bodies  for  other  than 
purely  patriotic  reasons,  and  who,  finding  their  account  in  the 
present  state  of  things,  naturally  oppose  all  change.  Perhaps  the 
general  body  of  London  vestrymen  belong,  however,  to  neither  of 
Aese  classes.  They  are  useful  men  with  time  at  their  command, 
who  take  a  certain  pleasure  in  placing  it  at  the  service  of  the  com- 
nmnity,  and  who  are  anxious  lest  any  change  might  deprive  them  of 
this  opportunity  of  useful  work.  I^othing  would  more  certainly 
ttcoie  the  ready  adhesion  of  this  latter  class  of  vestrymen  than  the 
pnblie  announcement  of  any  proposal  which,  whilst  offering  to  them 
^  opportunity  of  sharing  in  pubL'c  administrative  work,  would  at 
&e  same  time  make  them  part  of  a  consolidated  municipal  system 
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Althougli,  therefore,  the  publication  of  the  Government  Bill  would 
of  necessity  raise  opposition  from  those  who,  as  aboye  stated,  find 
their  account  in  the  present  state  of  things,  it  would,  I  believe,  if 
constructed  on  the  suggested  lines,  receive  the  support  of  by  far  the 
most  influential  part  of  the  2,800  vestrymen  of  London. 

No  serious  opposition  to  a  fair  measure  of  reform  could  be  reason- 
ably expected  from  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.     The  forty- 
five  members  of  this  body  are  the  nominees  of  the  various  London 
vestries,  and  the  general  public  exercise  no  practical  control  over 
their  action  and  know  very  little  about  their  work.    Yet  the  Board 
controls  main    drainage,  buildings,   open   spaces,   bridges,    street 
improvements,  offensive  trades,  the  fire  brigade,  and  many  other 
matters  affecting  the  whole  metropolis.    It  performs  functions  under 
more  than  one  hundred  Acts  of  Parliament ;  it  expends  more  than 
£2,000,000  a  year,  and  has  a  debt  exceeding  £16,000,000  sterling. 
In  the  exercise  of  some  of  its  functions  it  comes  into  conflict  with 
the  Corporation  of  the  City,  and  at  the  present  time  these  two  bodies 
are  fighting  each  other,  at  the  public  cost,  with  respect  to  several 
matters  of  municipal  control.     It  is  rarely  that  a  Parliamentary 
session  passes  without  seeing  the  Board  in  conflict  with  one  or  other 
of  the  London  Gas  or  Water  Companies.    Here  also  the  inhabitants 
of  London,  in  one  form  or  other.  And  the  money  to  pay  the  costs  of 
both  sides.     Parliament  has  wisely  declined  to  extend  the  authority 
of  a  non-representative  body  of  this  kind  to  matters  of  wider  import- 
ance, such  as  the  control  of  the  London  water  supply,  with  which,  of 
course,  a  fully  representative  authority  would  be  authorised  and  com- 
petent to  deal.     There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works  would  be  severely  hostile  to  any  fair  proposition  whicli 
should  propose  to  transfer  their  powers  to  a  directly  elected  authority. 
In  the  first  instance  it  would  be  wise  to  invite  them  all  to  become 
members,  ex  officio^  of  the  new  authority,  so  that  their  expert  know- 
ledge of  the  matters  with  which  they  are  accustomed  to  deal  might 
be  made  available  for  the  whole  community ;   and,  in  the  second 
place,  many  of  them  might  reasonably  expect  that  in  future  elections 
their  skill  and  experience  would  receive  adequate  public  recognition 
if  they  remained  willing,  in  a  more  exalted  sphere,  still  to  place 
them  at  the  service  of  the  community.     There  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  as  regards  many  members  of  the  Board,  they  would  welcome 
such  translation  to  a  more  extended  sphere  of  usefulness,  and  welcome 
the  relief  which  would  be  thus  afforded,  them  from  the  severe  pressure 
on  time  and  energy  which  is  now  required  from  forty-five  men,  per- 
forming perhaps  the  most  important  half  of  the  municipal  work  of 
London. 

The  attitude  of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  towards  the 
suggested  reform  is  somewhat  different.    Occupjring  a  great  hbtorie 
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position  as  the  inlieritors  of  the  grandest  corporate  traditions  in  our 
hstoTj,  there  are  manj  members  of  this  body  who  are  still  anxious 
that  their  area^  and  their  priyileges,  and   their  authority  should 
remain  unimpaired.     And  if  it  were  possible  to  devise  any  reasonable 
sQlution  of  the  question  of  London  government  under  which  the  Cor- 
poration should  be  left  absolutely  untouched  so  far  as  the  control  of 
its  internal  affiurs  is  concerned,  the  temptation  to  adopt  such  solution 
would  be  very  strong.     But  in  the  nature  of  things  this  is  impossible, 
and  it  is  probably  because  the  advisers  of  the  City  recognise  this 
impossibility  that  they  have  consistently  opposed  every  scheme  for 
the  establishment  of  municipal  institutions  in  London.     After  such 
institations  had  been  granted  to  every  other  town  by  the  Municipal 
Coiporations  Act,  1835,  the  City  were  able,  by  threats  of  the  with- 
drawal of  political  support,  and  in  other  ways,  to  prevent  the  estab- 
lishment in  London  of  that  municipal  system  which  was  distinctly 
recommended  by  the  Commissioners.     It  was  admitted  on  all  hands, 
and  confirmed  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  that  the  requirements  of 
London  were  not  less  than  those  of  other  towns  to  which  such  insti- 
tutions had  been  conceded ;  and  indeed  Lord  Brougham,  a  few  years 
later,  was  merely  endorsing  common  opinion  when  he  said,  "  If  the 
smaller  corporations  throughout  the  country  needed  reform,  I  will 
maintain  that  the  metropolitan  corporation  requires  it  a  great  deal 
more,  and  is  in  its  various  departments  entirely  deserving  of  the 
name  heretofore  given  it  of  the  ^  giant  abuse  of  that  class.' "    When 
the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of  1854  suggested  London  reform 
on  a  somewhat  different  line,  the  Corporation,  in  a  public  document, 
attacked  them  in  the  severest  terms  as  "  a  body  who  not  only  came 
to  the  inquiry  with  prejudice  and  reported  against  evidence,  but  who 
were  themselves  unconstitutionally  appointed  for  purposes  of  aggres- 
im  and  legislation,  and  who  conducted  their  proceedings  in  illegal 
form/'    Whatever  shape  suggested  reform  has  at  any  time  taken, 
whether  in  the  hands  of  a  responsible  Administration,  as  imder  the 
Billi  of  1856,  1858,  and.  1859,  or  whether  in  the  hands  of  private 
members,  the  Corporation  of  the  City  have  used  the  whole  of  their 
Tast  interest  to  thwart  it  and  to  prevent  the  inhabitants  of  London 
from,  controlling  their  own  municipal  affairs. 

When  it  was  thought  by  competent  men  that  the  solution  of  the 
question  might  be  found  in  the  establishment  of  a  series  of  munici- 
palities, City  opinion  was  apparently  in  the  direction  of  the  extoision 
of  the  City  over  the  metropolitan  area.  The  fullest  examination  of. 
the  whole  bearings  of  the  question,  by  the  light  of  the  fullest  know* 
ledge,  and  with  the  guidance  of  all  recent  experience,  point  to  such 
extension  as  being  now  the  true  solution  of  the  matter.  No  sooner, 
however,  is  there  evidence  of  this  conviction  having  taken  possession 
of  the  minds  of  the  London  people,  than  we  find  the  Corporation 
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opposing  it  with  all  its  force,  and  the  very  men  whose  deliberate 
suggestion  in  that  direction  remains  on  record  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  Corporation  itself,  are  to-day  using  their  utmost  powers  of  pen 
and  tongue  against  it.  If  we  may  judge  by  certain  recent  and  signifi- 
cant events,  the  City  have  been  searching  for  a  champion  on  their 
behalf  of  the  ideas  which  they  formerly  condemned,  and  we  may  not 
improbably  see  the  spectacle  of  a  metropolitan  member  for  a  Liberal 
borough  putting  before  the  House  of  Commons,  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  London,  the  excellence  of  proposals  made  by  men  whom  the 
Corporation  condemned  in  the  strongest  language  at  their  command. 
The  moral  of  all  this  is,  unfortunately,  too  obvious.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  existing  state  of  things  the  rulers  of  the  City  oppose 
each  reform  as  it  comes  up,  quite  irrespective  of  the  form  it  may 
take ;  and  their  powers  of  opj>ofiition  are  extremely  great.  Sir  George 
Grey,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment,  said  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  estimate  them  too  highly.  It  is,  therefore,  much  to  be 
regretted  that  some  reform  could  not  be  devised  that  should  leave 
them  untouched.  The  history  of  their  opposition  to  London  reform, 
seems  to  point  to  the  motto,  "  Nemo  me  impune  lacessit,''  as  being 
far  more  appropriate  for  them  than  *'  Domine  dirige  nos." 

There  are  many  persons  who  suppose  that  with  the  extension  of 
the  City  would  come  a  large  inheritance  of  property  to  the  people  of 
London.  And  if  this  were  so  it  would  only  be  in  accordance  with 
the  precedent  of  1835 ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  opinion  rests  on  no 
sound  basis  of  fact,  and  when  the  coal  and  wine  dues  come  to  an  end 
in  1889,  there  will  still  remain  a  considerable  debt  unliquidated  of 
which  the  interest  is  now  paid  out  of  these  public  funds,  but  which 
will  thereafter  have  to  be  paid  out  of  the  City  rates,  unless  the  City 
estate  prove  able  to  bear  the  increased  burden.  At  present,  that 
estate  is  very  heavily  charged,  and  it  will  probably  prove  unpossible 
to  make  such  reductions  in  the  expenditure  as  shall  enable  it  to  bear 
the  increased  burden.  This  is  recognised  within  the  City  itself,  and 
hence  we  have  recently  seen  an  attempt  4»  secure  the  extension 
of  these  dues.  Such  extension  of  a  tax  levied  upon  every  ton  of  coal 
used  within  the  metropolitan  police  district  ought  not  to  be  made 
without  the  consent  of  the  parties  concerned  and  after  a  fdU 
examination  of  the  question  by  a  completely  representative  municipal 
authority.  When  therefore  the  bearings  of  the  whole  question 
come  to  be  thoroughly  examined  and  understood,  it  is  not  imlikely 
that  the  threatened  City  opposition  may  prove  to  be  hollow,  and  that 
even  within  its  walls  patriotism  and  self-interest  may  be  regarded 
as  pointing  in  the  same  direction. 

With  the  people  of  London  strongly  in  its  favour,  and  with 
no  strong  opposition  from  the  existing  governing  authorities,  it  only 
remains  to  consider  whether  the  difficulties  of  passing  a  measure  of 
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reform  through  the  House  of  Commons  would  be  likely  to  prove 
cerioQS  from  any  reasons  inherent  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  in  the 
measore  itself.  With  respect  to  the  House  of  Commons,  there 
IB,  Trnfortunately,  only  too  much  ground  for  the  opinion  that, 
u  a  legislatiye  machine  it  is  fast  becoming  a  failure.  The  develop- 
ment of  talk  has  become  absolutely  prodigious.  Theoretically  every 
member  has  an  inchoate  right  to  speak  upon  every  legislative  propo- 
sition that  comes  before  the  House,  and  it  is  manifest  that  so  soon 
IS  any  considerable  body  of  men  develop  such  right,  progress  becomes 
tardy,  if  not  impossible.  Upon  such  a  question  as  the  Corrupt 
PrMtices  Bill  such  a  development  of  debate  maybe  expected,  as  it  is 
a  sahject  of  universal  interest,  -and  it  would  be  absurd  to  regard  the 
QBoally  silent  member  as  guilty  of  obstruction  simply  because 
he  lengthens  a  debate  by  speaking  upon  a  subject  of  which  he  has 
experience.  For  such  a  state  of  things  the  cldture  rules  a£ford 
BO  remedy,  and  indeed,  so  far  as  the  curbing  of  debate  is  concerned, 
thejr  may  not  improbably  prove  to  be  rules  framed  by  a  Liberal 
Government  for  the  repression  of  the  Liberal  party  in  opposition. 

But  the  practical  obstruction  which  arises  from  imdue  extension  of 
debate  is  not  to  be  much  apprehended  as  to  the  London  Bill,  because 
the  subject  with  which  it  deals  is  not  one  of  common  knowledge,  nor, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  is  such  knowledge  easy  to  acquire.    Even  in 
the  pages  of  the  latest — ^if  not  the  most  pretentious — of  the  "  his- 
torians''  of  London  are  to  be  found  elementary  errors  of  fact  which 
voold  be  fatal  to  useful  discussion.    There  may  be  side  issues  upon 
which  canaiderable  debate  may  arise,  but  the  scope  of  the  measure  is 
one  which  requires  a  knowledge  of  several  institutions  which  very 
few  persons  possess.'   The  other  kind  of  obstruction,  which  consists 
in  taking  advantage  of  every  form  of  the  House  to  delay  all  legisla- 
tion, could  only  prove  serious  if  the  Bill  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
private  member — a  contingency  that  need  not  now  be  considered. 
One  member  of  Parliament  htts  thought  fit  to  constitute  himself  into 
a  species  of  unintelligent  obstructive  machine  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing,  so  far  as  the  forms  of  the  House  admit,  all  legislation, 
irrespective  of  the  opinion  of  the  House  upon  it.    Li  these  days,  when 
charges  of  obstruction  are  so  passionately  repelled,  it  would  be 
interesting  to  know  why  the  leaders  of  the  party  to  which  this 
member  belongs,  and  to  whom  he  so  constantly  professes  a  devout 
>D^iance,  do  not  exercise  their  authority.     It  would  probably  be 
stiH  more  interesting  to  know  who  really  guides  the  machine.    Even 
a  member  of  the  peculiar  calibre  of  the  member  in  question  does  not 
ddiberately  write  down  a  notice  of  opposition  to  his  own  Bill,  but  if 
he  be  merely  the  agent  of  a  settled  plan,  this  accident  might  happen, 
tt  it  recently  has  done.     So  far  as  Parliamentary  obstruction  is  con- 
Qonedy  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  well  launched  and 
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lucidly  explained,  Sir  William  Harcourt  would  find  the  London  BiU 
progress  through  Parliament  more  smoothly  than  any  great  measure 
submitted  by  the  present  Govomment.  And  in  the  passing  of  such 
a  measure  the  Home  Secretary  has  such  an  opportunity  as  seldom 
comes  to  a  great  Minister  to  leave  behind  him  a  legislative  name  to 
be  honoured  in  the  capital  as  long  as  it  shall  endure. 

It  has  been  too  readily  supposed  that  a  Bill  dealing  with  such  vast 
interests  and  essaying  to  harmonize  institutions  so  complex  and  so 
conflicting,  must  of  itself  be  intricate  and  complex.  When  a  question 
has  by  means  of  its  extreme  difficulty  repelled  the  ablest  statesmen 
and  politicians  of  a  generation,  men  begin  to  imagine  that  it  is 
wisest  to  leave  it  untouched,  no  matter  how  unendurable  the  existing 
state  of  things  may  be.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  the  present  Adminis* 
tration  that  they  have  boldly  examined  the  matter  and,  as  is  believed, 
have  also  matured  and  settled  a  measure  upon  it.  If  that  measure 
should  embody  the  principle  which  was,  in  June  1836,  laid  down  by 
the  Common  Council  itself,  that  *'  the  object  of  all  corporate  reform 
should  be  to  place  the  funds  of  the  citizens  and  the  election  of  their 
representatives  and  governing  officers  under  the  effectual  control  of 
the  citizens,''  it  will  undoubtedly  meet  with  a  wide  approval. 

In  the  first  instance  it  would  be  sufficient  to  institute  a  represen- 
tative municipal  authority  by  extending  the  framework  of  the  Cor- 
poration over  all  London,  and  giving  to  every  part  of  the  metropolis 
both  representation  in  the  body  dealing  with  metropolitan  interests, 
and  also  control  over  its  own  area  in  some  authority  which  might 
practically  occupy  the  position  of  a  municipal  committee  for  such 
district.  If  it  were  necessary  for  Parliament  to  enter  into  all  the 
details  of  the  adaptation  of  old  systems  to  new  conditions,  or  to  settle 
once  and  for  ever  the  various  areas  of  municipal  control,  or  the  various 
proportions  of  municipal  representation,  or  the  various  functions  to 
be  delegated  to,  or  discharged  by,  local  authorities,  the  work  would  be 
long  and  tedious.  But  fortunately  no  such  necessity  exists.  When 
the  powers  of  existing  bodies  are  merged  in  a  representative  system, 
when  to  the  new  authority  is  given  power  of  preparing  schemes  for 
the  absorption  of  various  functions  now  performed  by  the  Home 
Office,  the  Board  of  Trade,  the  Lord  Chamberlain,  and  others,  then 
Londoners  in  council  assembled  will  be  able,  with  the  fullest  know- 
ledge and  the  ripest  experience,  to  settle  for  themselves  the  best 
methods  in  which  the  municipal  work  of  the  town  may  be  discharged, 
the  best  ultimate  administrative  areas,  the  nature  of  the  local  work 
which  may  be  usefully  delegated,  and  the  best  method  of  charging 
upon  local  areas  the  expenditure  within  them.  Even  the  partisans  of 
the  exploded  scheme  of  a  group  of  corporations  would  in  such  a  body 
find  fiill  opportimity  of  advancing  their  contention  that  the  best 
administrative  area  would  be  the  present  London  borough,  and  the 
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questions  inyolved  in  such  a  proposition  migbt  receive  full  coneidera- 
tioiL  Every  scheme  which  they  have  hitherto  proposed  has  contained 
some  device  for  central  conjoint  action  in  such  matters  as  are  now 
undertaken  by  the  Government  of  the  day  or  by  non-representative 
central  authorities.  But  such  schemes  always  began  at  the  wrong 
end,  and  the  central  authority  was  not  generally  made,  as  it  ought  to 
be,  the  subject  of  direct  election. 

If  the  Bill  to  be  laid  before  Parliament  next  session  is  confined  to 
sach  main  principles  as  have  been  indicated,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  shoold  occupy  an  undue  share  of  Parliamentary  attention.  A 
measure  which  shall  weave  London  municipal  administration  into  a 
eomprehensiye,  harmonious,  and  interdependent  whole,  and  which, 
whilst  preserving  for  localities  adequate  control  over  local  matters, 
shall  give  to  the  capital  a  representative  authority  competent  to  act 
in  its  interest  for  such  purposes  as  affect  all  London,  need  not  there- 
fore prove  a  matter  of  severe  difficulty.  It  is  true  that,  aside  from 
the  central  provisions  of  the  Bill,  there  are  some  non-controversial 
changes  that  must  be  made.  The  constitution  of  London  into  a 
coonty  of  itself,  with  the  adjustments  consequent  thereupon,  belongs 
to  this  class.  So  also  do  provisions  for  the  transfer  of  powers  now 
discharged  by  various  Government  departments.  If  such  transfers 
cannot  be  immediately  effected  they  may  be  left  for  settlement  by 
scheme  to  be  prepared  by  the  new  authority  and  confirmed  in  the 
ordinary  way.  The  transfer  of  licensing  jurisdiction — ^if  suggested — 
would  probably  afford  occasion  for  acrimonious  debate.  But  this 
question  does  not  seem  to  partake  in  any  sense  of  the  essence  of  Lon- 
don numicipsl  reform.  If  it  were  accepted,  it  might  be  left,  subject 
to  the  details  being  settled  by  a  scheme  receiving  the  confirmation  of 
Parliament,  to  be  introduced  by  the  new  authority ;  or  if  it  proved  a 
leiions  stumbling-block,  the  whole  matter  might  be  postponed  until 
the  introduction  of  a  measure  affecting  the  licensing  system  of  the 
whole  country. 

The  question  of  police  is  one  of  much  more  serious  difficulty.  At 
the  present  moment  there  are  two  police  systems  in  London.  One 
directed  from  the  Home  Office  controls  all  the  police  within  the 
Hetropolitan  Police  district,  an  area  much  wider  than  the  metropolis 
pn^er^  and  which  extends  to  an  average  distance  of  something  like 
fifteen  miles  from  Charing  Cross.  The  other  police  force  is  confined 
to  the  City  area,  and  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Common  Coimcil.  But 
the  Croim  has  a  veto  and  considerable  control  over  the  appointment 
Mwi  action  of  the  City  Commissioner  of  Police,  and  also  over  the 
^^nlation  and  management  of  the  City  Police  force.  It  scarcely 
■BCBuito  be  possible  for  such  divided  police  control  to  remain  after 
the  whole  metropolis  is  under  a  unified  authority.  In  the  first 
ii^ttsaoe,  therefore,  it  would  be  necessary  to  amalgamate  these  two 
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forces.     There  would  then  be  a  police  force  extending  oyer  an  area 
znnch  wider  than  that  of  the  metropolis,  and  if  it  were  proposed  to 
give  to  London  control  over  its  own  police,  it  would  at  the  same  time 
be  necessary  to  have  elaborate  provisions  for  the  transfer  of  the  extra- 
metropolitan  police  to  the  several  county  authorities  surrounding 
London.     This  would  involve  arrangements  of  considerable  deUcacy 
and  intricacy.    It  would,  moreover,  be  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  detective  force,  and  for  the  preservation  of  the 
Houses  of  Parliament  and  the  establishments  of  the  Crown,  as  well 
as  possibly  a  special  force  at  the  service  of  the  Government.    It  is 
beyond  all  doubt  a  true  principle,  that  the  control  of  a  police  force 
ought,  as  Lord  John  Russell  well  said,  to  be  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  peace  of  the  town;  and  there  is  no  reason 
whatever  why  in  this  respect — subject  to  the  special  requirements 
which  have  been  mentioned — the  capital  should  be   placed  in  a 
different  position  from  other  towns.     But  having  regard  to  the  some- 
what complicated  nature  of  the  problem  of  adaptation,  it  would  surely 
be  possible  in  the  first  instance  to  amalgamate  the  force,  and  then  to 
provide  for  the  subsequent  introduction  by  the  new  authority  of  a 
Bill  or  scheme  providing  for  the  transfer  to  them  of  complete  con- 
trol over  their  own  police.     It  would,  however,  be  necessary  that  it 
should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  consolidation  of  the  police  force 
was  only  a  temporary  measure,  and  that  the  solution  of  the  question 
was  only  deferred  until  such  period  as  the  new  authority  should  be 
able  to  mature  a  scheme  with  respect  to  it.     If  it  were  otherwise,  and 
if  it  were  suggested  that  such  amalgamation  afforded  the  final  settle- 
ment of  the  matter,  there  would  be  very  serious  danger  of  extended 
opposition.    In  1839  an  attempt  was  made,  under  Lord  Melbourne's 
Administration,  to  amalgamate  the  City  and  Metropolitan  Police;  but 
calling  to  its  aid  various  country  corporations,  on  the  plea  that  local 
government  was  in  danger,  the  City  was  successful  in  defeating  the 
Government.     The  same  result  ensued  on  Sir  George  Grey's  Bill  for 
a  similar  purpose  in  1863,  and  unless  the  temporary  nature  of  the 
proposal  be  made  perfectly  clear,  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that 
similar  tactics  would  be  adopted  at  the  present  time. 

To  the  new  authority  would  also  be  left  the  preparation  and  intro- 
duction of  any  measures  affecting  the  supply  of  water  or  of  light. 
The  late  Conservative  Administration  recognised  the  imperative  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  the  London  water  supply,  and  also  proved  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  the  operation.  The  urgent  importance  of  the 
question  has  increased  year  by  year.  The  consumer  throughout 
London  finds  himself  burdened  by  increasing  rates  virithout  any 
increase  of  supply;  and  if  this  were  the  only  question  affecting 
London  government  calling  for  solution,  it  would  compel  the  early 
attention  of  any  Administration.  The  only  possible  satisfactory  settle- 
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mnt  of  it  is  to  place  the  whole  question  without  delay  in  the  hands 
of  A  representatiTe  authority.     The  concession  of  this  act  of  justice 
to  the  Iialf-million  householders  of  London  will  redound  to  the  credit, 
as  it  will  adyance  the  interests,  of  any  Gk>Yemment  that  undertakes  it. 
It  is  not  germane  to  my  present  purpose  to  enter  into  any 
txhaiistlye  consideration  of  the  enormous  benefits  which  would  accrue 
to  London  from  the  grant  of  representative  municipal  institutions. 
It  is,  indeed,  time  that,  by  wise  and  comprehensive  legislation,  an 
end  vas  put  to  the  present  state  of  things.     We  have  had  in  respect 
to  onr  a&irs  sufficient  piecemeal  legislation.     Every  year  sees"  an 
inensse  of  the  confusion.     Every  year  tramway  companies  con- 
Tert  into  a  private  monopoly  a  method  of  street  locomotion  which 
other  towns  make  a  matter  of  public  profit.     Every  year  railway 
eompanies  demolish  the  houses  of  our  people  and  appropriate  our 
open  spaces  without  any  authority  imdertaking  our  defence.    Every 
jear  sees  our  local  authorities  in  costly  conflict,  whilst  we  stand  by 
ind  pay  the  bills.    Every  year  gas  companies  and  water  companies 
riret  their  yoke  firmer  on  our  necks,  and  we  are  helpless  to  cope  with 
or  to  control  them.    Sometimes,  indeed,  some  peculiar  public  scandal 
provokes  the  attention  of  Parliament,  but  the  interest  is  spasmodic 
and  eyanescent.     Not  long  ago  the  condition  of  the  Strand  drew 
public  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  authorities,  public 
and  private,  possessing  co-ordinate  and  uncontrolled  powers  in  the 
same  street.     The  interests  of  our  poor  in  misused  endowments,  in 
nnitary  legislation,  and  in  proper  habitations,  are  systematically 
Delected,  without  any  one  able  or  willing  to  examine  into  or  to 
defend  them.     Addressing  a  Bermondsey  audience  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Lord  Salisbury  made  it  a  matter  of  charge  against  the  present  Oovern- 
mentthat,  instead  of  introducing  a  measure  to  provide  for  the  housing 
of  the  poor,  they  had  proposed  to  establish  a  London  municipality.  A 
practical  politician  might  be  forgiven  for  the  suggestion  that  in 
(^er  to  house  your  poor  it  is  first  necessary  to  have  some  authority 
possessing  public  confidence,  and  competent  to  undertake  the  work, 
and  that  the  best  of  all  authorities  for  the  purpose  would  be  a  repre* 
K&tative  municipal  authority.  Parliament  has  already  wisely  declined 
to  entrust  the  Metropolitan  Board  with  such  powers,  and  it  would  be 
atOl  less  likely  to  create  a  new  authority  specially  for  such  a  purpose. 
This  Oovemment  is  pledged  to  deal  exhaustively  with  the  ques- 
tion of  local  government,  and  there  is  no  present  reason  apparent  why 
this  pledge  should  not  be  completely  redeemed  during  the  ensuing 
aeaaon  of  Parliament.     It  is  understood  that  both  the  London 
GoTermnent  Bill  and  the  County  Government  Bill  are  fully  matured 
and  ready  for  introduction.     Why  should  not  these  measures  be 
introduced  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  ensuing  session  P     If 
two  such  measures  were,  passed  into  law  as  the  main  business  of  the 
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early  part  of  the  ^essioii,  there  would  remain  ample  time  for  the 
introduction  and  discussion  of  the  County  Franchise  Bill,  and  a 
record  of  such  legislation  would  probably  prore  of  as  much  substan- 
tial value  to  the  Administration  as  the  united  record  of  the  past  three 
years. 

It  might  be  difficult  to  constitute  either  a  special  or  a  grand 
committee  to  which  the  London  Bill  could  be  referred,  as  the  matters 
to  be  dealt  with  require  a  specialist  knowledge  which  but  few 
members  haye  had  the  opportunity  to  acquire;  but  there  seems 
no  good  reason  why  the  County  Goyemment  Bill  should  not  be  as 
effectively  dealt  with  by  a  grand  committee  as  the  Law  of 
Bankruptcy  has  been  dealt  with  this  year.  Such  a  reference  would 
leaye  ample  time  for  the  subsequent  discussion  of  the  County 
Franchise  Bill.  This  measure,  except  so  far  as  it  might  contain 
proyisions  for  the  preparation  of  a  register  on  which  the  next  election 
should  be  taken,  would  probably  be  extremely  short,  and  if,  after 
haying  passed  the  House  of  Conmions,  it  should  come  to  grief  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  it  would  afford  the  best  possible  cry  with  which  to 
go  to  the  country.  Possibly  efforts  might  be  made  to  defeat  it  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  ground  that  such  a  measure  ought  to 
include  a  complete  scheme  of  redistribution,  but  there  is  no 
more  validity  in  such  a  plea  with  respect  to  county  franchise  in  1884 
than  there  was  with  respect  to  borough  franohise  in  1867.  Such  a 
proposition,  if  adopted,  would  tend  seriously  to  con^e  the  issue,  and 
thus,  in  case  of  an  appeal  to  the  country,  would  prove  to  be  tactically 
unwise. 

The  settlement  of  the  questions  of  London  and  County  G-ovem- 
ment  are  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  unredeemed  pledges  of 
the  present  Administration.  They  have  been  prominently  men- 
tioned in  the  speeches  from  the  Throne,  and  so  far  as  London 
government  is  concerned,  it  has  been  placed  by  the  chief  minister  of 
the  Crown  as  the  very  first  of  the  important  measures  to  be  settled 
by  a  Liberal  Administration.  These  measures  are  essential  develop- 
ments of  that  policy  of  decentralisation  and  of  local  self-government 
which  this  Administration  has  made  specially  its  own.  They  would 
tend  to  build  up  and  mature  the  self-reliance  of  our  citizens ;  they 
would  broaden  and  solidify  the  foundations  of  our  political  system ; 
and  they  would,  beyond  all  other  measures  that  could  be  devised, 
render  their  authors  secure  in  the  affections  of  the  English  people. 

J.  F.  B.  Firth. 
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Plato  and  Landor. 

PiA.  Say  no  more,  my  friead.    I  have  long  forgiven  you  the  afEront. 

Lan.  Forgiven  me  !  .  .  .  Zounds  !  I  must  correct  him  in  that. 
I  will  submit  to  no  such  indignity  even  in  the  Shades.  .  .  .  You 
have  misunderstood  me^  0  Plato.  I  asked  no  forgiveness  for  any- 
thing I  have  written  concerning  you.  What  I  have  just  said  was 
meant  but  to  assure  you  that,  poorly  as  I  think  of  your  dialogues^  I 
bear  you  no  personal  ill-will. 

Fla.  I  never  provoked  the  ill-will  of  any  one;  and  as  to  my 
vritingSy  I  am  indifferent  to  the  opinion  of  a  barbarian. 

liAir,  That  was  weU  said,  and  I  take  no  offence  at  it.  As  a 
Greeki  you  would  naturally  despise  my  judgment  on  such  a  matter, 
and  ly  as  an  Englishman,  should  despise  you  if  you  pretended  to 
defer  to  it.  I  lived  my  whole  life  among  men  who  were  barbarians 
to  me,  and  I  never  stooped  to  solicit  their  sufi&ages. 

Pla.  Barbarians,  to  you  a  barbarian?  You  speak  in  riddles. 
Bat  stay !  I  remember.  I  have  heard  men  talk  of  you  as  a 
Greek. 

Lur.  *'  Born  out  of  due  time."  An  inapt  expression,  to  my  think- 
ing, borrowed  without  much  attention  to  propriety  from  St.  Paul. 

Pla.  How  is  it  inapt?    It  seems  to  me  appropriate. 

Lan.  The  Greek  spirit  is  immortal,  and  no  man's  birth  into  its 
sendee  can  be  an  anachronism.  A  Greek  cannot  be  born  out  of  due 
time ;  but  he  can  be  bom  devilishly  out  of  due  place^  saving  your 
presence :  and  that  was  the  case  with  me. 

Pla.  You  seem  then  to  be  bringing  a  charge  against  your  country 
rather  than  your  times.  In  what  respect,  0  exile  from  Hellas, 
were  your  countrymen  barbarians  ? 

Lak.  Do  not,  I  entreat  you,  indulge  in  satire.  It  is  the  one  form 
of  intellectual  energy  to  which  your  genius  seems  to  have  been  least 
adapted.  Nothing,  as  I  have  already  told  you,  can  be  more  frigid 
than  the  raillery  of  your  dialogues. 

PiA.  Let  me  ask  you  then,  without  satire,  in  what  respect  were 
year  countrymen  more  barbarian  than  yourself  P 

Lax.  In  every  element  of  distinction  between  barbarism  and 
cdtare.  One-half  of  them  were  Persians  in  everything  but  the 
taste  for  philosophy,  the  other  half  Scythians  in  every  habit  but  that 
of  nomadism.  Pleasure  was  the  sole  pursuit  of  the  one  and  pursuit 
the  only  pleasure  of  the  other. 

Pla.  Surely,  my  friend,  you  are  describing  them — these  last,  at 
any  rate — ^in  the  language  of  metaphor. 
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Lan.  Not  at  ally  I  assure  you.  The  English  country  gentleman 
does  not  dwell,  indeed,  in  a  wheeled  house,  or  drink  mare's  milk  ;  bat, 
for  the  destruction  of  life,  or  the  endurance  of  fatigue,  I  would 
match  him  against  the  toughest  Scythian  hunter  that  eyer  cooled 
his  dusty  feet  in  the  Tanais. 

Pla.  That  your  countrymen  are  of  a  more  than  Persian  luxury 
I  can  belieye.  I  have  heard  as  much,  indeed,  in  conyerse  with  those 
of  them  who  haye  most  lately  joined  us.  But  they  are  no  longer  as 
tasteless  in  their  profusion  as  they  were  wont  to  be.  So,  at  least,  I 
am  informed. 

Lan.  Your  witnesses  must  haye  been  fortunate  in  their  experience 
then,  or  you  imfortunate  in  their  incompetence.  My  own  inquiries 
coilfirm  me  in  a  directly  contrary  belief. 

Pla.  Of  whom  then  haye  you  inquired  P  I  haye  again  and  again 
been '  told  that  the  literature  of  Athens  was  neyer  so  assiduously 
studied,  nor  its  art  so  ardently  beloyed,  as  among  your  coimtrymen 
to-day. 

Lan.  Pedants  and  dilettanti  we  had  always  with  us.  We  were 
neyer  to  seek  in  the  learning  of  Ghreek  particles ;  and  as  for  our  loye 
of  Gbeek  art,  we  proyed  it  long  ago  by  a  sincerer  flattery  than  eyen 
that  of  imitation. 

Pla.  You  mean  by 

Lan.  I  mean  by  spoliation.  Our  passion  for  Athenian  jnarbles  is 
at  any  rate  indisputable.  We  are  collectors  of  them  as  Cacus  was  a 
collector  of  oxen.  But  it  is  eighty  years  since  we  did  homage  to 
Athene,  by  pillaging  the  Parthenon,  and  I  may  well  ask  for  some 
newer  examples  of  our  Hellenic  enthusiasm. 

Pla.  You  seem  to  be  ill-acquainted  with  the  latest  changes  which 
the  manners  of  your  country  haye  imdergone.  The  language  of 
Athens,  they  tell  me,  is  no  longer  the  study  of  the  scholar  alone,  nor 
the  monuments  of  ancient  Greece  his  exdusiye  care.  An  explorer  of 
the  yestiges  of  our  earliest  history  is  greatly  honoured  by  your  whole 
people.  Not  only,  again,  do  they  study  the  Athenian  drama,  but 
they  endeayour  to  represent  it.  Do  you  not  know  that  both  the  Agc^ 
memnon  of  ^schylus  and  The  Ajax  of  Sophocles  haye  been  lately- 
brought  by  them  upon  the  scene  P 

Lan.  I  do  know  it ;  but  I  doubt  whether  you  can  haye  heard  of 
their  last  piece  of  masquerading  in  this  kind.  You  haye  P  Then 
what  think  you  of  it  P    Aha  I     You  are  confused. 

Pla.  I  do  not  understand  you. 

Lan.  I  suspect  you  understand  me  but  too  readily.  My  country- 
men haye  been  corrupting  the  political  education  of  their  youth 
with  a  scenic  representation  of  Homer. 

Pla.  Your  merriment  is  incomprehensible  to  me.  I  haye  nothing 
to  unsay  in  my  teachings. 
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Lan.  Of  course  not.     What  philosopher  ever  had  P 

Pla.  I  think  the  same  of  the  poetic  mythology  as  I  ever  did ; 
bot  £ram  all  I  can  learn  of  this  people  of  yours  it  would  be  impossible 
for  them  to  stray  further  from  the  paths  which  I  marked  out  in  my 
PolUeia  than  they  do  at  present. 

La5.  There,  by  Jove,  you  are  right.  Gold,  silver,  brass ;  Bulers, 
Guardians,  Producers,  they  have  all  wandered  pretty  far  a-field. 
Bat  excuse  me  if  I  decline  a  discussion  on  this  subject.  I  hare 
written  enough  about  it  to  offend  you  already. 

Pla.  Be  it  so.  But  whatever  the  vices  of  the  Homeric  gods  and 
heroes,  you  will  admit,  I  suppose,  that  those  who  represent  their 
doings  in  the  dramatic  form  intend  to  do  honour  to  Homer.  Or 
shall  we  say  that  .... 

Lak.  No,  let  us  not  say  so.  I  know  what  this  style  portends,  and 
I  beg  you  will  spare  yourself  the  trouble  of  these  elaborate  prepara- 
tions. I  am  no  sophist  to  need  all  the  dialectical  bird-Ume  you  are 
for  spreading  in  my  path.  On  the  contrary,  I  will  walk  without 
ado  into  any  trap  you  please  to  set  for  me. 

Pla.  I  say,  then,  that  these  barbarian  choragi  seem  to  be  seeking 
in  quite  a  new  fashion  to  do  honour  to  the  poetry  of  Greece.  Neither, 
as  I  hear,  were  they  pedants  or  triflers  who  lately  distributed  the 
part  and  taught  the  chorus.  At  the  head  of  them  was  the  first  of 
yoor  philosophers,  as  I  at  least  am  bound  to  think  him. 

Lak.  The  first  of  our  philosophers  I    Who  P    Where  ?    When  P 

Pla.  I  mean  the  chief  of  your  Academy. 

Lan.  Of  our  Academy P  Oho!  I  perceive  your  mistake.  An 
academy  in  my  country  is  anything  but  an  abode  of  philosophy.  It 
is  an  assembly  of.  artists ;  and  he  whom  you  supposed  to  be  the  first 
of  oar  philosophers  is  in  reality  the  official  chief  of  our  painters. 

Pla.  He  is  at  any  rate,  then,  neither  pedant  nor  trifler.  It  is  the 
pore  charm  of  Greek  poetry  which  must  have  attracted  him. 

Lak.  Yes,  or  a  sense  of  the  picturesque  in  Ghreek  costume ;  that 
seems  to  me  motive  enough  firom  the  painter's  point  of  view.  But 
the  women  would  take  care  that  that  element  of  the  matter  was  not 
neglected. 

Pla.  The  women  ? 

Lak.  0, 1  was  forgetting ;  you  are  perhaps  unprepared  for  such  a 
scandsL    The  female  parts  in  these  Homeric  tableaux  were  performed 

by  women,  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  actors Compose 

foorself ;  I  will  not  pursue  the  painful  subject  further.  But  you 
may  now,  perhaps,  begin  to  doubt  whether  the  beauties  which  the 
performance  was  designed  to  exhibit  were  those  of  Homer. 

Pla.  The  chief  beauty  of  Homer  is  undraped  simplicity. 

Lak.  So  it  was  of  the  Homeric  damsels,  I  am  told,  at  the  late 
representation.    I  can  understand  the  Hellenic  enthusiasm  of  young 

^OL.  XXXIV.  N.S.  I 
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and  pretty  womeiiy  and  their  devotion  to  a  cause  in  which  a  graceful 
figure  may  be  so  effectiyely  and  liberally  displayed.  Upon  them,  no 
doubty  the  performance  has  exercised  a  most  improving  effect  The 
drama,  however,  is  meant  to  educate,  not  those  who  act  in  it,  but 
those  who  witness  it. 

Pla.  And  were  not  the  benches  crowded  with  applauding  spec- 
tators? ^ 

Lan.  What  if  they  were  P  You  know  not  the  nation  of  whom 
you  are  speaking ;  or,  rather,  you  are  imaware  that  you  are  not 
now  speaking  of  any  ''  nation ''  at  all :  no  more  than  I  should  speak 
of  Poseidon  if  I  were  to  say  Aphrodite.  The  ocean  of  our  Demo- 
cracy is  un&thomed,  and  these  idlers  are  but  the  foam  on  its  surface. 

Pla.  But  are  not  the  tastes  of  your  wealthy  and  cultivated  citizens 
an  index  to  the  tendencies  of  the  whole  people  P 

Lan.  For  the  sake  of  your  illusions  I  hope  not ;  for  if  so  the 
tendency  of  the  whole  people  is  towards  a  most  contemptible  levity. 

Pla.  Yet  t}ie  studies  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  appear  to 
me  to  be  serious. 

Lan.  Serious  studies  may  be  pursued  in  a  frivolous  spirit ;  and 
they  are  so  when  they  are  taken  up  as  a  mere  relief  from  more 
honest  and  undisguised  frivolities. 

Pat*  And  is  it  only  thus  that  your  wealthy  citizens  are  studying 
the  poetry  and  drama  of  Greece  P 

Lak.  I  will  answer  that  question  by  .another.  You  seem  to  haye 
often  conversed  with  new  comers  from  my  country.  Have  you  ever 
heard  any  of  them  let  fall  the  name  of  Jumbo  P 

Pla.  I  do  not  remember  to  have  done  so.  The  word  is  unfiEimiliar 
to  me.  Yet  stay,  I  seem  to  recall  it.  Is  it  not  the  name  of  a  bar- 
barian godP 

Lan.  Associated  with  Mimibo  it  is.    By  itself  it  is  the  name  only 
of  an  idol ;  but  of  one  which  for  several  weeks,  I  believe,  received 
the  homage  of  the  most  highly  civilised  community  in  Europe. 
Pla.  Explain  yourself  more  clearly. 

Lan.  It  would  not  be  worth  while.  Suffice  it  to  you  to  know  that 
the  nation  in  whom  you  take  such  interest  have  no  more  become 
votaries  of  Homer  than  they  have  become  worshippers  of  the 
elephant.  The  drama  and  poetry  of  Ghreece  take  their  turn  in  oar 
world  of  fashion  with  the  latest  singer,  the  latest  traveller,  the 
latest  murderer ;  and  they  will  be  thrown  aside  in  their  turn  for 
some  newer  novelty  of  vacuous  minds. 

Pla.  I  am  persuaded,  my  friend,  that  you  think  too  ill  of  your 
country  and  its  manners.  You  judge  of  it  from  your  own  remem- 
brance of  it  alone.  But  do  you  find  no  change  for  the  better  in 
those  among  your  countrymen  who  have  the  most  lately  joined  us 
here  P  Do  you  not  find  them  more  studious  of  the  things  of  the 
mind  than  they  were  wont  to  be  P 
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Lak.  Of  wliat  things  of  the  mindP  Of  thoae  which  relate  to 
iosanoe  or  to  art?  If  to  scieaoe,  yes.  But  I  thought  we  were 
qnakiDg  of  art. 

Pla.  We  are,  and  it  was  art  I  meant. 

Lak.  Then,  no  !  I  cannot  say.  so.  I  have  found  it  quite  other- 
niae. 

Fu..  What  P  Do  they  not  send  us  more  poets  P  Do  they  not 
send  us  more  fMiinters  P 

Lax.  Ay,  truly;  they  send  us  any  number — and  all  of  them 
immortal.  It  is  true  they  are  a  little  difficult  to  distinguish  from 
eadi  other.  The  poets  seem  to  have  written  aU  their  poems  with  a 
paint-brush,  and  the  painters  were  apparently  unable  to  complete 
thor  pictures  without  the  pen.  But  wh&t  has  this  to  do  with  the 
things  of  the  mind  P 

Pu.  Much,  surely;  unless  poetry  and  art  among  you  have  ceased 
to  be  an  exercise  of  the  faculties  according  to  a  law  of  right  reason; 
HiiTe  they  ? 

Lak.  I  would  rather  let  the  painters  answer  for  themselves.  But 
as  for  the  poets,  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  i^MOciating  the  name  of 
rauoa  with  many  of  their  performances ;  nor,  exceptions  excepted, 
can  I  even  think  of  them  in  connection  with  the  idea  of  "  Iblw.*- 

Pla.  Do  you  mean  that  they  reject  the  supreme  authority  of 
naaon  as  a  guide  and  moderator  in  their  compositions  P 

Lak.  I  mean  that  they  noji  only  reject  but  insult  it.  A  poem  by 
one  of  these  poets  is  either  a  riot  of  the  imagination  or  a  mutiny  of 
tbe  passions ;  and  Beason  would  present  herself  there  with  as  much 
nahness  as  an  unpopular  magistrate  at  a  tumult  among  the  cobblers. 
Thej  would  pelt  her  from  the  scene  with  rotten  adjectives. 

Pla.  You  are,  indeed,  describing  a  lawless  and  licentious  class  of 
men.  * 

Lak.  In  matters  of  art  they  profess  to  be,  as  they  caU  it,  a  '^  law 
onto  themselves '' :  a  pretension  than  which  none  could  be  more 
alien  from  the  orderly  and  reverent  spirit  of  the  Greek. 

Pla.  No,  indeed.  And  yet  your  account  of  these  men  surprises 
me ;  lor  I  had  heard  that  the  chief  of  your  younger  poets  has 
rivalled  the  greatest  of  our  own  poets  in  the  tragic  drama. 

Lak.  It  is  true,  and  of  him  I  would  fain  say  nothing.  I  had  his 
lererence,  and  he  has  my  admiration.  However  widely  he  may 
teem  to  have  departed  of  late,  and  in  some  of  his  compositions,  from 
the  antique  model,  his  genius  will  bring  him  back  again  in  the  end. 
It  ia  of  others — others  of  a  newer  and  weaker  school  than  he — ^that 
I  Have  been  speaking. 

Pla.  Tet  even  these  express  reverence  for  Greek  art  and  for  the 
GredL  spirit,  and  I  doubt  not  feel  it. 

Lak.  It  is  im{>ossible,  0  Plato,  that  you  can  have  met  any  of 
Uiem,  or  you  would  never  think  so. 

I  2 
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Puu  Nay^  I  have  been  in  their  company  more  than  once. 

Lan.  And  failed  to  convict  them  of  imposture  P  .  .  .  .  Perhaps, 
then,  it  was  all  Socrates,  There  may  be  something  in  the  Boswell 
theory  of  the  Platonic  Dialogues  after  all. 

Pla.  I  cannot  hear  what  you  are  saying. 

Lan.  I  was  merely  repeating  to  myself  a  passage  from  one  of  the 
Homeric  hymns.  But  let  us  return  to  these  friends  of  ours.  I  shall 
for  ever  remember  my  first  encounter  with  one  of  the  tribe.  Shall  I 
relate  it  to  you  P 

Pla.  It  would  greatly  interest  me  to  hear  it. 

Lak.  He  had  just  landed  at  the  wharf  among  a  boat-load  of 
(apparently)  his  admirers.  Dis  and  Persephone  I  What  counten- 
ances I  Never  can  Father  Charon  have  ferried  over  so  woe-begone 
a  crew.  I  felt  sorry  for  the  worthy  old  man,  he  seemed  so  dispirited 
by  his  company.  But  the  passengers  were  nothing  to  their 
ooruphaios. 

Pla.  What  then  was  the  aspCQt  of  llie  man  P 

Lan.  It  would  need  the  genius  of  an  Aristophanes — and  his  voca- 
bulary— ^to  do  justice  to  it.  He  was  of  about  the  middle  height,  but 
reduced  below  it  by  a  stoop.  The  length  of  his  hair  might  have 
proclaimed  him  a  Spartan,  were  it  not  that  one  saw  he  coidd  have 
come  of  no  race  which  follows  the  practice  of  exposing  its  sickly 
children.  His  visage  was  long  even  to  prolixity ;  his  mouth  semi- 
hiant  and  tmalterably  sad.  He  had  the  eyes  of  a  dolphin  and  the 
legs  of  a  Strymonian  crane. 

Pla.  Apotropaian  Apollo !  Avert  the  omen !  And  you,  my  friend, 
refrain  from  unlucky  words !    What  should  this  portent  threaten  ? 

Lan.  Nothing  worse  than  tediousness;  re-assure  yourself.  I 
approached  and  greeted  the  new-comer,  mentioning  to  him  my 
*name.  He  said  he  had  passionately  longed  to  see  me;  and  he 
looked,  indeed,  as  if  he  had  been  passionately  longing  for  something. 
But  he  added  that  he  was  glad  to  see  me ;  and  he  did  not  look  as  if 
he  was  glad  of  anything. 

Pla.  What  was  the  cause  of  his  melancholy  P 

Lan.  He  was  lamenting  that  there  should  be  no  better  bread  than 
can  be  made  with  wheat.  Ah  I  I  see  you  do  not  know  them  !  These 
men,  0  Plato,  are  perpetually  bewailing  the  shortness  of  human  life, 
and  saying  unkind  things  about  Death;  protesting  against  that 
cosmic  sadness  which  they  are  continually  hugging  to  their  hearts, 
and  complaining  of  the  shortness  of  those  pleasures  which  they  seem 
to  enjoy  like  a  stomach-ache. 

Pla.  This  is  a  strange  condition  of  mind  which  you  describe. 
Death,  we  know,  is  a  terror  to  the  vulgar,  and  pleasures  are  unsatis- 
fying to  those  who  pursue  nothing  else.  But  the  wise  man  is  above 
both  fear  of  the  one  and  care  for  the  other* 

Lax.  The  wise  man  P    Yes  :  but  no  one  ever  thought  that  these 
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nea  had  any  pliilosophy  to  support  them.  But  of  what  use  to  them 
is  art— art  of  which  the  end  is  joy  P  These  men  to  call  thembelves 
Greeks !  Is  it  Ghreek  to  be  for  ever  pulling  a  long  face  at  Pan  and 
begging  him  to  leave  his  piping  and  answer  riddles  P  Is  it  Greek  to 
kATe  no  sense  of  a  soul  of  immortal  gladness  in  all  things  P  Greek, 
to  whine  eternally  over  human  destiny  and  clamour  fretfully  to  the 
Powers  who  have  ordained  it  P 

Pu.  These  young  men  seem  indeed  to  have  little  reverence  for 
the  gods. 

LiK.  They  reverence  nothing.  They  have  neither  that  nor  any 
other  quality  of  those  Greeks  of  whom  they  prate.  Their  minds  are 
—bat  why  speak  of  their  minds  P  Their  art  itself  exposes  them  for 
pretenders.  For  what  were  the  chief  virtues  of  the  art  of  Athens  in 
its  greatest  period  P  Were  they  not  simplicity ,  manliness,  repose, 
rafierve  P 

Pla.  You  are  right,  my  friend.    I  should  so  enumerate  thenu 

Lav.  Then  how  stand  the  writings  of  our  pseudo-Hellenes  as 
regards  these  qualities.  Let  us  have  done  with  their  poetry.  Do 
yon  know  their  prose  ? 

Pla.  Nay,  how  should  I  know  it  P 

Lah.  How  P  Did  you  not  say  that  you  had  conversed  with  some 
of  these  men  P 

Pul  Yes. 

Lak.  Then  you  have  heard  their  prose.  You  cannot  have  escaped 
it   What  did  you  think  of  it  P 

Pla.  It  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  be  wanting  in  moderation. 

Lax.  Moderation  P  Never  in  the  history  of  literature  has  there 
aziaen  so  dissolute  a  prose.  Luxurious  excess,  a  supra-feminine  love 
of  softness  and  splendour,  is  its  inseparable  and  predominant  mark. 

Pla.  They  claim,  however,  to  show  taste  and  discrimination  in  the 
adornment  of  their  writings. 

Lah.  They  do :  and  I  allow  their  claim.  But  what  then  P  Having 
diaoovered  new  dyes,  and  acquired  new  cunning  in  the  beautiful 
irrangement  of  colours,  they  fail  to  see  that  an  inordinate  passion  for 
the  kind  of  pleasure  which  such  arrangements  give  is  in  itself  a  sin 
against  the  continence  of  Art.  A  Persian  grandee  was  probably  a 
sight  enough ;  but  if  a  satrap  of  Xerxes  had  apparelled 
as  these  men  bedizen  their  prose,  the  king  would  have  be- 
headed him  for  his  effeminacy. 

Pla.  You  easily  dispose,  then,  of  their  claim  to  one  of  the  virtues 
yon  have  mentioned.    They  are  wanting  in  manliness. 

Lak.  They  are ;  and  in  tiie  simplicity  which  is  seldom  found  apart 
insin  it.    As  for  repose,  how  in  the  world  can  a  man  remain  at  rest 
vho  is  for  ever  longing  to  draw  attention  to  the  grace  of  his  attitude 
<xt  the  lace  of  his  tunicP 
Pla.  There  is  still  the  virtue  of  reserve. 
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Lan.  "ReneTYe  is  restraint,  and  restraint  is  painfiily  and  pain  is 
intolerable  to  the  self-indulgent.  When  did  one  of  these  men  eyer 
deny  his  senses  the  pleasure  of  a  glowing  epithet,  however  more 
appropriate  would  have  been  a  colourless  and  neutral  word? 

Fla.  I  cannot,  indeed,  approye  of  their  manner  of  discoursing 
either  upon  the  painter's  or  upon  the  sculptor's  art. 

Lan.  Men  cannot  discourse  fitly  upon  one  matter  when  they  are 
thinking  of  another ;  and  these  men  compose  their  dissertations  not 
so  much  to  set  forth  their  subject  as  to  display  themsdves.  But  it 
is  not  from  vanity  alone  that  they  neglect  to  castigate  their  style. 
An  over-coloured  diction  is  the  natural  product  of  a  too  sensuous 
imagery,  and  with  this  they  indulge  themselves  rather  for  their  own 
gratification  than  for  that  of  their  readers. 

Pla.  But  do  they  not  understand  that  in  this  pleasure  as  in  all 
others  they  should  observe  a  rule  of  temperance  P 

Lan.  No  doubt  they  do,  like  all  other  voluptuaries ;  but  they  are 
the  least  fitted  of  all  men,  both  in  spirit  and  in  training,  to  resist 
this  species  of  temptation.  They  may  fancy  themselves  Greeks  to 
their  heart's  content ;  but  in  truth  they  can  trace  no  descent  from 
classical  antiquity  at  all.  They  are  the  late-born  children  of  the 
Benascence,  and  their  only  real  affinities  are  with  the  thoughts,  the 
passions,  and  the  foible  of  that  unreposeful  time.  Whatever 
sincerity  there  is  in  them  displays  itself  only  in  their  sympathy  with 
its  art,  its  poetry,  its  ideas.  Their  Hellenism  is  a  sham  product, 
redolent  of  that  modem  and  modish  suburb  in  which  its  latest 
festival  was  held. 

Pla.  Why,  then,  is  its  falsity  not  detected  P  Have  you  no  recog- 
nised standard  of  exceUence,  no  immutable  tests  of  truth  in  the  poet's 
work,  and  in  all  other  work  P 

Lan.  No,  we  have  neither  these,  nor  the  desire  for  them,  nor  the 
belief  in  them.     Every  man  constructs  his  own. 

Pla.  You  surprise  me.  In  what  other  art  or  handicraft  among 
your  people  does  the  worker  submit  himself  to  the  judgment  of  the 
ignorant  P 

Lan.  Li  what  art  or  handicraft  does  he  not  P  Li  the  greatest  of 
all  arts  he  certainly  does.  In  politics  we  have  long  since  shaken  off 
the  tyranny  of  competence,  and  to-day  in  my  country  any  man  is 
a  political  expert  who  has  clergy  enough  to  make  a  cross  on  a  ballot 
paper. 

Pla.  How  then  does  your  State  subsist  P 

Lan.  By  the  grace  of  the  gods.  The  English  democracy  is  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  world.  It  is  at  once  the  strongest  and  the 
weakest,  the  fiercest  and  the  tamest,  the  least  instructed  in  the  learn- 
ing of  books  and  the  most  highly  trained  in  the  discipline  of  life. 
None  was  ever  so  studious  of  liberty  yet  so  submissive  to  control ; 
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n<me  so  angrily  intolerant  of  remediable  liardsliips  and  yet  80  sanely 
and  so  nobly  patient  under  those  which  nature  has  imposed. 

Pla.  To  what  is  this  happy  balance  of  their  tendencies  to  be 
referred? 

Las.  I  know  not.  I  know  only  that  it  exists,  and  that  the  un- 
broken tranquillity  of  our  country  attests  it.  The  subversiTe 
impalses  of  this  people  are  the  superficial  ones :  their  Conservative 
iiutincts  lie  deeper ;  but  we  know  that  they  must  be  there.  West- 
ward through  the  Hellespont,  and  eastward  through  the  Pillars  of 
HeradeSy  the  surface-currents  both  from  the  Euxine  and  from  the 
Atlantic  pour  perpetually  into  the  Inland  Sea;  but  the  waters  of  its 
basin  keep  their  bounds,  and  they  must  needs,  therefore,  be  depleted, 
through  one  channel  or  the  other,  by  the  back-set  of  some  deeper- 
flowing  stream.  Even  so  is  it  with  the  democracy  of  England.  It 
is  for  ever  being  fed  full  through  the  twofold  inlet  of  Teaching  and 
Circmnstance  ;  yet  the  shores  of  our  society  remain  unwasted,  and 
the  rocks  of  our  Constitution  still  lift  their  heads  above  the  waves. 

Pla.  Among  such  a  people  there  must  be  some  inbred  principle  of 
obedience,  and  it  should  be  easy  to  educate  them  to  perceive  what  is 
beautiful  as  well  as  what  is  just, 

Lak.  The  fault  is  not  in  the  nation  but  in  its  circumstances.  It  is 
as  docile  in  its  tastes  as  in  its  politics,  but  there  are  none  to  direct  it 
in  either.  Wealth  and  luxury  have  debauched  one  set  of  guides,  as 
faction  and  ambition  have  corrupted  the  other. 

Pla.  To  the  former,  the  wealthy  class,  you  surely  do  injustice. 
Their  very  willingness  to  be  led  in  this  matter  of  Hellenic  studies 
is  a  proof  that  you  do.  To  show  such  willingness  is  to  have  already 
gone  half-way  towards  perception  of  the  Beautiful. 

Lak.  Let  us  join  then,  0  Plato,  in  devoting  the  son  of  Telamon  to 
the  Eumenides.  For  no  man  ever  destroyed  so  many  potential  per- 
cipients of  the  Beautiful  in  a  single  day. 

Pla.  Among  the  Trojans  P 

Lah.  No,  among  the  sheep:  who  surpass  all  other  animals  in 
willingness  to  be  led.  If  docility  to  guidance  is  to  serve  for  an 
angary  of  future  taste,  it  must  at  least  be  intelligent.  A  blind  and 
blatant  scurrying  in  one  another's  footsteps  gives  no  more  promise 
of  capacity  in  the  human  than  in  the  ovine  species ;  and  I  deem  it  no 
matter  of  boasting  for  the  silly  troop  that  they  have  been  started  by 
the  chatter  of  some  coxcomb,  instead  of  by  the  jingling  of  a  wether's 
ben. 

H.  D.  Tbaill. 


AEMT  HOSPITAL  SERVICES. 

The  arrangements  for  the  medical  care  of  tlie  army  in  war  seem  to 
be  pursued  by  misfortune.  During  the  Crimean  war,  which  lasted 
nearly  two  years,  complaints  arose  as  to  the  management  of  the  sick 
and  wounded,  and  also  as  to  the  general  sanitary  condition  of  the 
troops.  A  quarter  of  a  century  later  the  Egyptian  campaign  took 
place  in  October,  1882,  and  lasted  only  fifty-eight  days.  Com- 
plaints were  made  about  the  hospital  management  and  nursing 
during  the  campaign,  as  well  as  about  the  sea  transport  of  sick  and 
wounded.  Moreover,  in  the  war  in  South  Africa  between  1880  and 
1882,  complaints  had  also  arisen  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Army 
Hospital  Corps  in  their  treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded.  These 
complaints  have  successively  led  to  inquiries ;  first  by  a  Boyal  Com- 
mission in  1857,  and  in  the  case  of  the  two  recent  wars  by  Com- 
mittees of  Inquiry,  of  which  one  was  appointed  in  June,  1882,  to 
"  inquire  into  certain  complaints  against  the  men  of  the  Army  Hos- 
pital Coips  employed  in  the  war  in  South  Africa ;"  aad  the  other 
at  the  termination  of  the  Egyptian  war  in  1882,  to  "  inquire  into  the 
organization  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps,  and  into  the  question  of 
hospital  management  and  nursing  in  the  field,  and  into  the  sea 
transport/' 

The  Boyal  Commission  of  1857  was  appointed  by  Lord  Panmure, 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  after  the  termination  of  the  Crimean 
war,  to  inquire  **  into  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  British  army,  the 
state  of  the  army  hospitals,  and  the  rank,  pay,  emoluments,  and 
efficiency  of  the  Army  Medical  Department,  and  to  report  what 
measures  were  advisable  for  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  the 
treatment  of  disease  in  her  Majesty's  forces."  Lord  Herbert  of 
Lea  was  the  President  of  the  Commission,  and  when  he  became  soon 
afterwards  Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  1859  he  carried  into  efiect 
the  recommendations  of  the  report,  and  made  a  complete  change  in 
the  medical  and  sanitary  services. 

These  changes  had  for  their  object : — 

1.  To  raise  the  standard  of  attainment  among  those  to  whom  the 
care  of  the  health  of  the  army  is  chiefly  intrusted,  and  to  direct  their 
attention  to  the  study  of  that  sanitary  science,  on  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  which  the  prevention  of  sickness  and  the  preservation  of 
life  in  armies  mainly  depend. 

2.  To  place  the  medical  officer  in  the  position  to  which  the 
dignity  of  his  profession  and  the  great  services  he  renders  justly 
entitle  him,  and  to  insure  to  his  advice  and  opinion  that  weight  and 
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inflnenoe  in  the  admixuBtration  of  the  army  whioh  are  necessary  to 
secure  the  health  and  to  maintain  the  efficiency  of  the  troops. 

3.  To  lay  down  rules  for  the  future  government  of  military 
hospitals;,  which  may  simplify  their  organization,  shorten  the  pro* 
cooBoo  of  business,  and  give  a  more  efficient  check  upon  expenditure, 
while  they  improve  the  quality  and  insure  the  regularity  of  the 
supplies,  and  relieve  the  medical  officers  of  all  non-professional  duty, 
fgmhlJTig  them  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  and  skill  to  the 
treatment  of  the  sick. 

4.  To  secure  the  adoption  of  the  measures  necessary  to  place  the 
bazrads  and  hospitals  in  that  sanitary  state  which  is  indispensable 
to  the  health  of  the  sound  and  the  recovery  of  the  sick ;  as  well  as 
the  precautionary  measures  which  it  is  necessary  to  adopt  at  the 
outbreak  of  war,  in  order  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  those 
gigantic  evils  from  insanitary  conditions  in  camp  and  field  and  base 
hocpitals  which  destroyed  so  much  life  in  the  Crimean  war. 

To  effect  these  objects,  the  status  and  pay  of  the  medical  officers 
was  in  the  first  place  increased.     The  candidates  were  required 
before  presenting  themselves  for  examination  to  have  qualified  them- 
selves in  civil  hospitals  to  practise  medicine  or  surgery,  and  they 
were  required  to  pass  a  theoretical  as  well  as  a  practical  examination 
in  medical  and  surgical  knowledge,  and  also  to  possess  a  good  general 
ednoation.    The  Army  Medical  School  at  Netley  was  created,  where, 
befinre  taking  up  his  duties,  the  candidate  underwent  a  course  of 
inatraction  in  hygiene  and  in  clinical  military  medicine  and  surgery. 
Hie  assistant  surgeon  was  subjected  to  three  separate  examinations 
in  the  first  ten  years  of  his  service,  each  examination  having  a 
dsfinite  object,   viz. :   First,  as  already  mentioned,  to  ascertain, 
previous  to  his  admission  into  the  service  as  a  candidate,  his  scientific 
and  professional  education,  and  to  test  his  acquirements  in  the 
various  branches  of  professional  knowledge ;  second,  after  having 
passed  through  a  course  of  special  instruction  in  the  Army  Medical 
School,  to  test  his  knowledge  of  the  special  duties  of  an  army 
medical  officer ;  and  the  third,  previous  to  his  promotion,  to  ascertain 
that  he  has  kept  pace  with  the  progress  of  medical  science ;  and  it 
was  intended  that  all  promotion  to  the  higher  ranks  should  be  by 
adection  and  not  by  seniority. 

A  Purveyor's  Department  had  existed  down  to  1830,  when  it  had 
heen  suppressed  for  purposes  of  economy ;  and  at  the  time  of  the 
war  the  suppUes  for  hospitak  were  derived  from  the  commissariat, 
the  store,  the  barrack,  and  the  medical  departments  respectively, 
sad  were  partly  administered  by  the  medical  officers  and  partly  by 
la  officer  still  called  the  Purveyor,  who  was,  however,  placed  as  a 
faancial  check  on,  and  therefore  in  a  position  antagonistic  to,  the 
asdical  officer.    These  arrangements  Lord  Herbert  abolished.    He 
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created  the  Purveyor's  Department,  and  made  it  the  duty  of  that 
department,  suhjecti  however,  to  the  medical  ofScers,  to  provide  all 
matters  connected  with  the  supplies  and  equipment  and  repabs  for 
the  hospitals,  with  the  accounts,  and  with  the  supervision  of  the 
servants  employed  in  and  about  the  hospital.  The  medical  officers 
were  thus  liberated  from  all  duties  not  strictly  professional,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  devote  more  time  to  the  higher  duties  of  their 
profession,  and  the  better  to  perform  the  duty  of  looking  after  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  army  with  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
disease,  with  which  they  were  charged.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
war  the  Purveyor-in-Chief  was  to  furnish  everything  required  for 
the  hospital  service  of  the  campaign,  under  the  Director-General 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department ;  and  the  duties  of  both  classes 
of  oflBcers  were  clearly  defined,  so  that  a  direct  responsibility  rested 
upon  every  one  in  charge  of  the  sick.  The  key  to  the  army 
medical  organization  at  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war  was  the  regi- 
mental system.  In  that  system  the  medical  officer  was  appointed  to 
a  regiment,  and  he  became  an  integral  part  of  that  regiment.  He 
had  charge  of  itfi  sanitation  under  the  commanding  officer;  he 
attended  medically  on  the  wives  and  families  of  men  belonging  to 
the  regiment ;  and  became  the  friend  and  adviser  of  the  commanding 
officer,  and  of  all  the  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment. 

General  Hawley  and  Sir  Bobert  Lloyd  Lindsay,  in  their  dissent 
from  the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry  recently  held,  observe 
that  this  system — 

"  Proceeds  on  the  principle  that  it  is  as  important  to  keep  men  in  health  as 
to  cure  them  when  siok.  Also,  that  the  medical  officer  is  of  essential  service 
(both  at  home  and  abroad)  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  as  his 
adviser  on  all  sanitary  matters,  and  as  the  person  on  whom  he  relies,  not  only 
for  keeping  his  men  in  health,  but  for  checking  Bcheming  and  a^i^TTiTTiing  in 
the  ranks.  It  also  gives  to  medical  officers  the  advantage  of  military  training 
and  discipline ;  it  habituates  them  both  to  command  and  to  obey,  and  prepares 

them  for  the  duties  they  have  to  perform  in  time  of  war This  is  the 

system  which  officers  in  the  army,  from  the  commander-in-chief  downwards, 
are  unanimously  in  favour  of.  Every  branch  of  the  service— engineers,  artillery, 
cavalry,  and  line — have  given  evidence  in  favour  of  it  before  this  committee, 
and  the  general  officer  commanding  at  Aldershot  has  also  in  his  evidence 
advocated  the  advantage  of  it. 

'*  It  is  the  system  adopted  in  every  continental  army  without  exception,  and  it 
is  the  system  to  which  our  own  army  reverts  in  time  of  war,  when  a  medical 
officer  is  attached  to  every  regiment  proceeding  on  active  service." 

Lord  Herbert's  Begulations  provided  that  in  time  of  war  a  fixed 
amount  of  transport  was  to  be  allotted,  on  the  requisition  of  the 
principal  medical  officer  attached  to  the  army  taking  the  field,  to  each 
battalion,  brigade,  and  division,  for  the  conveyance  of  the  field  hospital 
equipment  and  medical  comforts.  For  instance,  for  a  battalion  850 
strong  there  was  one  mtde  to  carry  medical  comforts  and  a  cart  for 
surgical  appliances,  and  an  ambtdance  oar  to  follow  in  the  rear,  capable 
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of  carrying  firom  six  to  eight  sick.  In  war  it  was  necessary  to  sup- 
plement the  regimental  hospital  system  by  general  hospitals,  and 
the  Boyal  Commission  of  1857  reported  that  in  all  preyious  wars 
general  hospitals,  wherever  formed,  had  been  unsuccessfully  ad- 
inmistered,  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  organization.  To  guard 
against  this  the  Royal  Commissioners  of  1857  proposed  the  estab- 
lisliment  and  organization  of  a  limited  number  of  general  hospitals 
in  time  of  peace,  for  the  twofold  purpose  of  training  officers  for  a 
eemce  indispensable  in  war,  and  for  enabUng  the  entire  staff,  if 
need  be,  of  any  of  these  hospitals  to  be  remoyed  to  any  place  where 
a  general  hospital  might  be  required  in  the  event  of  hostilities. 
The  fundamental  principle  of  the  organization  and  administration 
of  these  general  hospitals  was  the  appointment  of  a  Governor,  whose 
duty  it  was  to  attend  entirely  to  the  administration  of  the  hospital, 
as  distinguished  from  the  treatment  of  the  sick,  which  was  placed 
nnder  the  principal  medical  officer.  The  Gbvemor  had  full  powers 
to  obtain  the  requisite  labour  and  transport,  and  to  procure  supplies; 
and  sufficient  funds  were  to  be  placed  at  his  disposal  for  that 
purpose.  All  officers,  excepting  the  principal  medical  officer,  were 
to  be  responsible  to  the  Governor  solely,  and  were  to  receive  instruc- 
tions from  him  only ;  all  requirements  of  whatever  kind,  whether 
toT  the  hospital  buildings,  equipments,  or  supplies,  were  to  be  pro- 
Tided  for  directly  by  the  Governor,  in  whom  ppwers  for  every  such 
purpose  were  vested. 

In  a  large  hospital  the  efficient  performance  of  such  duties  is 
sufficient  to  occupy  his  time  very  fully;  and  in  a  moderate 
sized  hospital  full  of  patients  their  proper  execution  would  amply 
fin  the  time  of  one  person.  This  question  is  well  illustrated  in  the 
Tery  interesting  report  by  Lady  Strangford  on  the  Yictoria  Hospital 
at  Cairo,  which  we  commend  to  notice.  The  battle  of  Tel-el-Kebir 
was  fought  on  the  13th  of  September.  Cairo  was  occupied  on  the 
14th.  Lord  Wolseley  addressed  a  letter,  dated  October  8th,  1882, 
to  Surgeon-General  Hanbury,  the  principal  medical  officer  of  the 
Egyptian  campaign,  in  which  he  contrasted  the  Army  Hospital  with 
that  of  Lady  Strangford,  as  follows : — 

"I  have  just  returned  from  tbe  Citadel  Hospital,  and  I  have  come  back  with 
ft  Tery  beavy  heart  from  seeing  our  sick  soldiers  so  badly  looked  alter.  I 
tluni^  the  condition  of  the  hospital  at  Ismailia  very  bad,  but  1  made  allowances 
Waubo  your  stores,  you  said,  had  not  arrived ;  but  there  is  not  such  ezcnse 
sow,  and  I  feel  bound  to  tell  you  that  I  look  upon  the  hospital  in  the  citadel, 
tt  it  exists  now,  as  a  disgrace  to  our  army.  Large  numbers  of  the  men  still 
Ijisg  on  the  floor,  and  scarcely  any  with  mosquito  curtains. 

**  I  Irish  you  would  go  and  see  Lady  Strangford's  hospital,  and  see  what 
on  be  done  by  the  energy  of  one  woman.  She  has  purchased  capital  bedsteads 
far  a  few  shillings  apiece,  and  has  provided  mosquito  netting,  any  quantity  of 
vHch  is  to  be  purchased  in  the  town.  On  the  30th  ultimo  I  told  the  doctor 
vbo  went  round  the  hospital  to  send  out  and  have  whisks  purchased  (they  cost 
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a  few  pence  apiece),  and  one  given  to  every  man  to  help  him  to  drive  away 
the  files,  which  are  a  plague  in, the  hospital.  They  have  not  been  bonght,  and 
I  must  hold  you  responsible.  You  know  you  can  have  have  as  much  money  as 
you  want.     It  is  not  money,  but  energy  and  system  that  is  wanting." 

The  small  Victoria  Hospital  was  organized  much  on  the  plan  of 
one  ot  Lord  Herbert's  general  hospitals.     Lady  Strangford  was  the 
governor,  who  personally  looked  after  every  detail  of  management, 
supply,  and  discipline,  and  regulated  the  nursing  and  service; 
whilst  the  treatment  of  the  sick  was  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Sieveking 
and  others,  the  former  being  what,  in  one  of  Lord  Herbert's  general 
hospitals,  woiild  have  been  called  principal  medical  officer.    Thus 
there  ^was  a  direct  responsibility  for  each  class  of  service,  and  the 
attention  of  the  medical  officer  was  not  distracted  from  the  treat- 
ment  of  the  sick  by  the  necessity  of  looking  after  the  supplies  and 
the  scavenging  and  cleaning  of  the  hospital.     In  addition  to  the 
improved  organization  of  the  curative  stafi  of  the  army,  Lord  Herbert 
proposed  what  may  be  called  a  service  for  the  prevention  of  disease, 
i.e.  a  sanitary  service.     In  the  first  place  he  arranged  to  instruct  the 
medical  officer  in  the  whole  subject  of  army  hygiene  before  admission 
to  the  service,  and  then  provided  that  medical  officers  were  to  advise 
on  the  specialities  connected  with  the  prevention  of  disease  and  the 
preservation  of  the  health  of  troops ;  subject  always  to  the  necessary 
contingency,  especially  with  armies  in  the  field,  that  occasions  must 
constantly  occur  in  which  military  reasons  must  necessarily  outweigh 
all  considerations  of  health  affecting  the  troops  engaged  in  the  opera- 
tions, and  of  such  contingencies  commanding  officers  alone  can  be 
judges.   In  time  of  war  the  regulations  provided  that  when  an  army  is 
about  to  take  the  field,  the  Director-General  of  the  Army  Medical 
Department  should  select  a  competent  medical  officer,  to  be  attached 
to  the  Quartermastel*- General's  Department,  to  act  as  sanitary  officer 
of  the  army,  and  as  sanitary  adviser  to  that  department.     The 
Director-General  was  to  issue  for  the  guidance  of  this  officer  a  code 
of  instructions  on  all  matters  connected  with  rations,  clothing,  shelter 
for  troops,  sanitary  arrangements  and  precautions  for  preventing 
disease,  in  addition  to  any  instructions  necessary  to  meet  the  special- 
ities of  each  case.    The  sanitary  officer  was,  on  the  line  of  march,  to 
accompany  the  officer  of  the  Quartermaster-General's  Department 
who  precedes  the  troops,  and  was  directed  to  give  his  advice  on  the 
selection  of  quarters  or  camping  grounds,  and  in  the  adoption  of 
precautions  for  protecting  the  health  of  the  men,  or  for  improving 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  ground,  with  reference  to  the  water 
supply  and  the  disposal  of  refuse  matter.     A  sanitary  police  properly 
organized  was  provided  under  the  Quartermaster-General's  Depart- 
ment to  carry  out  the  precautionary  measures  pointed  out  by  the 
sanitary  officer. 
In  1869  Lord  Cardwell,  the  then  Secretary  of  State  for  War, 
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began  to  alter  these  regulations  by  the  abolition  of  the  Purveyor's 
Department,  and  the  transfer  of  its  duties  to  the  Control  Department, 
a  department  which  Lord  Cardwell  created,  but  which  was  soon 
foand  to  be  unworkable  and  was  broken  up.  On  its  abolition,  the 
duty  of  providing  the  food  for  hospitals  was  placed  under  the  Commis- 
sanat  Department ;  and  the  equipment  was  placed  under  the  Ordnance 
Store  Department,  much  as  had  been  tho  case  in  the  Crimean  war. 
The  medical  officers  had,  no  doubt,  complained*  that  the  purveyors 
vere  too  independent.  For  instance,  Surgeon-G-eneral  Longmore  in 
luB  evidence  states  that  *'  there  was  constant  friction  between  the 
porreyor's  people  and  the  medical  people.''  It  is,  however,«quite 
certain  that  efficiency  in  the  supply  of  hospitals  in  war  can  scarcely 
be  secured  unless  it  be  made  the  duty  of  a  special  department,  that 
18  to  say,  one  independent  of  the  fighting  departments,  to  attend  to 
the  wants  of  the  sick ;  and  if  the  purveyors  were  found  to  be  too 
mdependent  of  the  medical  officers,  the  logical  remedy  was  not  to 
abdiah  the  Purveying  Department  as  a  defective  department,  but  to 
enforce  their  due  subordination  to  the  medical  officers.  An  argu- 
ment is  used  in  the  evidence  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  allow  two 
departments  to  purchase  in  the  same  market ;  but  this  argument 
does  not  bear  discussion,  because  by  very  simple  arrangements 
between  the  departments  the  bargain  or  contract  for  any  particular 
article  made  by  one  department  might  be  available  for  the  other. 
Bat  the  most  important  alteration  which  was  made  in  the  condition 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department  was  the  abolition  of  the  regimental 
gjsteniy  and  tiie  adoption  of  the  imified  system,  under  which  the 
medical  officers  form  a  separate  professional  department.  This 
ajitem  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  removing  them  from  intimate 
eonnection  with  the  regiments,  and  from  the  duties  that  would  there 
derolve  upon  them,  and  of  attaching  them  to  station  hospitals.  In 
war  it  becomes  necessary  to  revert  in  some  measure  to  the  regimental 
syateoL 

The  Army  Medical  Department  was  constituted  upon  its  present 
baaia  by  the  Boyal  Warrant  of  1873.  In  this  warrant  the  examina- 
tion which  had  be^i  instituted  in  the  junior  ranks  before  promotion 
irom  one  rank  to  another  was  abolished.  Promotion  by  selection  in 
the  higher  ranks  was  virtually  abandoned ;  and  they  have  been 
given  numerous  duties  to  perform  in  addition  to  the  treatment  of 
sick  and  wounded  soldiers,  duties  which  do  not  require  professional 
ikill  for  their  efficient  performance.  They  are  in  all  respects  re- 
^xmaible  for  the  organization  and  management  of  the  hospitals  to 
which  they  are  attached,  in  peace  and  war;  and,  subject  to  the 
General  or  other  officer  commanding  the  station  or  district,  they 
luiTe  disciplinary  control  over  all  the  men,  whether  attendants  or 
P^&ntSy  in  these  hospitals.    The  medical  officers  command  and  train 
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the  men  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps.  The  men  of  the  Army  Hospital 
Corps  are  the  wardmasters,  nurses,  and  attendants  in  the  hospitals;  the 
cooksi  washermen,  gardeners,  and  barbers ;  they  also  act  as  clerks  for 
accounts  and  stores,  compounders  of  medicines;  they  form  the  bearer 
companies  for  sick  and  wounded  with  an  army  in  the  field.  The  lower 
grades  consist  of  quartermasters,  sergeants,  corporals,  and  privates ; 
their  rate  of  pay  is  higher  than  that  of  the  army  generally.  The 
corps  is  officered  by  the  medical  officers,  who  exercise  full  disciplinary 
powers  over  them,  and  who  also  command  the  bearer  companies  in 
war.  The  medical  officers  as  soon  as  commissioned  undergo,  as 
alrea4y  mentioned,  a  course  of  training  at  Netley  in  hygiene  and 
army  surgery  and  clinical  medicine.  They  then  go  for  two  months  to 
Aldershot  to  learn  ordinary  drill,  company  drill,  and  riding  drill, 
and  some*  instruction  in  military  law.  But  they  do  not  appear  to 
receive  special  instruction  in  the  duties  recently  placed  upon  them. 
Surgeon-Major  Longmore  said,  in  reply  to  a  question  whether 
medical  officers  are  taught  purveying,  cooking,  and  housekeeping : — 

'*  It  is  the  constant  duty  of  the  medical  officers  to  examine  the  quality  of  Hlq 
food  that  is  brought  there.  GThere  is  a  medioal  officer  who  goes  regularly  round 
at  meal-times  to  examine  the  diets  to  see  that  they  are  properly  cooked,  and  ho 
controls  that.'* 

This  is  what  every  regimental  officer  has  to  do.  He  also  says  that 
they  receive  no  special  education  in  the  duties  of  a  hospital  nurse 
beyond  what  they  pick  up  as  students  in  the  civil  hospitals,  and  that 
there  is  no  examination  to  ascertain  what  they  know  about  it. 
Compare  this  description  of  training  in  the  special  dvties  appertain- 
ing to  their  military  profession  which  have  now  been  committed  to 
the  medical  officers,  and  in  the  habits  necessary  to  qualify  them  for 
administering  the  discipline  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps,  with  the 
year  or  year  and  a  half's  training  at  Chatham  of  officers  of  Boyal 
Engineers,  who,  in  addition  before  they  receive  their  commissionB, 
have  undergone  between  two  and  three  years'  training  in  discipliue 
and  drill  at  the  Boyal  Military  Academy. 

The  recruits  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  are  stated  to  be  gene- 
rally enlisted  from  civil  life ;  they  are  trained  at  the  depdt  of  the 
corps  at  Aldershot,  which  is  under  the  command  of  a  medical  officer. 
The  training  extends  over  four  months,  two  of  which  are  devoted  to 
simple  military  drill,  the  remaining  two  months  to  ambulance  in- 
struction, which  is  given  by  a  medical  officer,  and  conaists  of  field 
ambulance  exercises,  lectures,  and  of  instruction  in  bandaging, 
dressing  wounds,  &c.  Much  of  this  instruction  must  be  theoretical, 
as  there  are  few  wounds  to  dress  at  Aldershot.  At  the  end  of  this 
course  the  recruits  are  examined  in  the  subjects  in  which,  they  have 
received  instruction.  If  there  is  time,  they  then  oomxnence  their 
training  in  ward  nnrsiug,  but,  owing  to  the  demand  for  men  at  the 
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station  hospitals,  it  is  stated  in  the  evidence  that  this  training  can 
bat  aeldom  be  given.  It  thus  would  seem  that  the  recruits  of  the 
Army  Hospital  Corps,  taken  at  random  directlj  from  civil  life,  are 
sopposed  to  be  disciplined  by  two  months'  drill,  and  to  be  trained 
in  another  two  months  in  many  more  subjects  than  a  hospital  nurse 
ia  supposed  to  learn  in  a  year's  training  in  practical  work  in  a  large 
hoapitaL  Under  the  new  system,  therefore,  the  medical  officer  has  been 
giTen  numerons  dnties  of  administration  in  addition  to  his  high  pro* 
fesaiomal  duties  ;  he  has  been  given  the  command  and  training  of  a 
large  body  of  men  who  are  entirely  dependent  upon  him  for  learning 
their  special  duties — duties  in  consideration  of  which  they  are 
allotted  a  special  rate  pay  to  insure  their  being  properly  qualified 
far  iheir  performance.  But  the  medical  officer,  the  teacher,  receives 
no  training  in  those  duties,  which  are  extraneous  to  his  reed  profes- 
aion ;  and  he  is  not,  therefore,  supplied  with  the  qualifications  neces- 
sary to  enable  him  to  put  his  subordinates  in  the  way  of  performing 
tfacon.  For  instance,  the  hospital  cooking  was  complained  of  in 
Egypt,  and  Lord  Wolseley  gives  the  following  account  of  the 
arrmngements  for  cooking  in  the  hospital  at  Cairo  (where  anything 
could  have  been  got)  more  than  a  month  after  the  war  was  over : — 

*'  We  bad  entered  Cairo  on  the  15tli  of  September.    We  had  been  there  over 

&  month,  in  fact  we  had  been  five  weeks  in  Cairo,  and  I  said,  '  Now,  before  I 

go  away,  let  me  see  yoor  cooking  apparatus.*    There  was,  I  thought,  a  certain 

diamctination  to  show  me  the  place.     I  found  they  were  cooking  in  the  garden. 

I  aid, '  Send  me  the  cook,'  and  a  very  dirty-looking  man  came  up ;  he  said  he 

VBS  Htd  sergeant  eook.    I  asked  him,  '  What  is  your  means  of  cooking  P '    He 

pointed  me  to  the  usual  trenches  which  we  make  upon  the  field  when  on  active 

asrrice  for  cooking  the  men's  ordinary  dinners.     He  had  the  usual  trenches  in 

the  ground,  and  Una  usual  old-fashioned  Flanders  camp-kettles.    I  then  said 

to  the  doctor, '  Is  it  possible  that  up  to  this  moment,  although  we  have  been 

&Te  weeks  in  Cairo,  not  a  man  in  your  hospital  has  ever  had  a  pudding  or 

anything  baked  for  him,  or  anything  made  for  him,  except  what  you  can  boil 

in  a  soldier's  kettle  ? '  And  he  safd,  '  Yes,  we  have  had  nothing  more.'  I  said, 

*  It  is  vary  hard  upon  the  men,  considering  that  you  have  been  here  five  weeks, 

a&d  you  might  have  bought  any  quantity  of  stores.     If  you  had  asked  me  for 

a  thonaand  pounds  for  ti^em  I  would  have  authorised  you  to  buy  them,  and 

yet,  you  tell  me  now,  at  the  end  of  five  weeks,  that  you  are  still  cooking  for  the 

hoi{afad  in  those  large  trenches.     In  a  hospital  where  there  is  an  immense 

SQmbff  of  side,  and  through  which  a  great  number  of  sick  are  passing,  you 

axe  sow  cooking  for  your  sick  patients  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  soldiers  out 

ia  a  campaign  would  cook.* " 

It  is  mentioned  in  the  evidence  that  before  1873^  during  the 
sintence  of  the  Purveyor's  Department,  there  was  a  system  in  force 
of  treining  oooks,  but  that  no  such  thing  is  done  now.  Indeed,  the 
^Aok  tenor  of  the  evidence  goes  to  show  that  there  is  no  sufficient 
•iqpieeiationj  especially  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Army  Hedical 
Sorvicey  of  the  necessity  which  exists  that  officers  whose  business  it  is 
to  teach  such  matters  of  detail  should  themselves  be  so  trained  as  to 
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be  able  to  show  the  men  wbat  to  do.    Speaking  of  tbisi  Lord  Wokeley 
says : — 

" '  So  long  as  a  medical  officer  kas  giyen  to  him  the  position  vhich  has 
recently  been  giyen  to  him  by  the  great  desire  of  the  Medical  Department, 
which  is  that  he  is  to  be  supreme  in  everything,  a  man  who  is  put  in  that  posi- 
tion ought  to  accept  the  immense  responsibilities  which  that  position  invohea 
The  members  of  tke  Medical  Department  have  obtained  for  themselves  a  great 
position  of  independence  and  a  very  high  position  in  the  army,  but  they  have 
not  at  the  same  time  assumed  the  responsibilities  which  their  high  position 
carries  with  it.  That,  I  think,  is  one  great  fiault  which  I  have  to  find  with 
them." 

In  Lord  Herbert's  regulations  tbe  preventive  or  sanitary  duties 
of  the  Army  Medical  Department  were  given  great  prominence; 
and  tbe  sanitary  services  to  be  performed  by  tbe  medical  officer,  as 
laid  down  by  tbe  new  regulations,  appear  to  follow  generally  the 
lines  laid  down  in  the  regulations  made  by  ix)rd  Herbert  of  Lea. 
But  wbilst  tbe   old  regulations  placed  upon  the   Quarterma^ter- 
Qeneral's  Department  the  duiy  of  providing  tbe  sanitary  police  and 
of  causing  the  necessary  sanitary  work  to  be  executed,  the  new 
regulations  would  appear  only  to  require  the  medical  officer  to 
recommend  the  establishment  of  sanitary  police;   and  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  from  the  new  regulations  upon  wbom  tbe  duty  of 
organizing  and  establishing  it  is  placed.      The  new  regulations 
require  the  Director-GFeneral  to  fiimisb  the  sanitary  o£Scer  with  a 
.  code  of  instructions  to  meet  the  specialities  of  the  case  of  the  par- 
ticular war.    Deputy  Surgeon-Qeneral  Marston,  who  was  the  sani- 
tary officer  of  the  expedition,  in  reply  to  question  7,436,  states,  "I 
got  no  other  special  instructions  than  that  I  was  to  act  as  sanitary 
officer  of  the  expedition.''    This  officer  joined  firom  India,  and  thus 
had  no  personal  communication  with  the  Director-General  on  the 
subject  of  the  campaign.     This  officer,  in  reply  to  a  question  as  to 
whether  there  was  any  sanitary  police  under  his  orders  says,  **  No. 
At  Ismailia  I  tried  to  g^t  something  of  the  kind,  and  we  had  a 
certain  number  of  Egyptian  prisoners  told  off  to  the  hospital  for 
conservancy  purposes ;  those  prisoners  spoke  a  language  which  we 
could  not  understand,  and  they  simply  added  their  dirt  to  ours. 
....  I  made  a  point  of  telling  everybody  that  I  came  across 
what  ought  to  be  done,  and  how  it  could  most  easily  be  done.    That 
was  going  beyond  my  directions,  because  I  was  not  an  executive 
officer."    The  fact  of  this  officer  joining  from  India  may  have  been  a 
disadyantage  ;  for  if  the  sanitary  officer  had  been  present  in  England 
when  the  details  of  the  expedition  were  first  arranged,  it  is  possible 
that  a  body  of  sanitary  police  as  contemplated  in  Lord  Herbert's 
regulations  might  have  been  organized.    The  Committee  of  Inquiry 
seem  to  concur  in  this  view,  for  they  say :  '^  What  is  wanted  is  a 
large  and  well-organized  body  for  executiye  conseirancy  work  in 
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conneetion  with  tlie  Qaartermaster-G-eneral's  Department.  Nothing 
^ort  of  this  would  have  answered  in  Egypt."  The  evils  arising 
bom  this  want  of  an  efficient  sanitary  service  are  exemplified  in 
Brigade-Surgeon  Barnett's  evidence  as  to  the  Citadel  Hospital  at 
(^iro,  in  which  he  shows  that  the  fever  in  the  hospital  was  actually 
pasdng  into  typhoid,  because  they  had  no  means  of  removing  the 
excreta  but  burying  them  close  to  the  walls,  and  that  nothing  of 
this  sort  could  be  arranged  for  at  once ;  and  this,  too,  at  a  time 
ifhm  they  were  not  fighting,  they  were  not  marching,  they  were 
stationary  in  Cairo  and  no  longer  at  war :  there  was  no  pressure. 

The  main  features  of  the  present  organization  of  the  Army  Medical 
D^artment  as  contrasted  with  that  devised  by  Lord  Herbert  are, 
that  the  medical  officer  has  taken  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  Army 
Hospital  Corps,  and  has  been  given  duties  of  administration  from 
irhich  Lord  Herbert  desired  to  exempt  him  as  likely  to  interfere  with 
bis  professional  work.  The  term  "  administration ''  is  a  very  grand 
rord  for  yery  humble  duties.  It  means  the  inspection  of  stores,  the 
cleanliness  of  wards,  the  filling  up  of  returns,  the  coiuitersigning  of 
requisitions,  of  the  necessity  of  which,  if  his  administration  is  to  be 
of  any  value,  he  must  be  personally  satisfied ;  the  supervision  of 
vashing  and  washermen  ;  in  short,  aU  the  dealings  with  buildings, 
with  furniture,  with  stores,  with  pots  and  pans,  which  in  civil  hos- 
pitals are  the  province  of  the  secretary,  the  steward,  and  the  matron. 
If  the  principal  medical  officer  personally  attends  to  the  treatment 
of  the  sick  and  wounded  he  cannot  give  close  attention  to  these 
details  in  a  large  hospital ;  and  if  he  delegates  them  to  subordi- 
nates, they  may  be  badly  done,  or  not  done  at  all,  but  still  he  would 
be  responsible  and  would  bear  the  blame  of  failure.  Therefore,  if 
be  is  to  do  his  duty  as  an  administrative  officer,  he  must  delegate  the 
treatment  of  the  sick  and  wounded  to  his  juniors. 

In  his  evidence  to  the  Royal  Conmiission  of  1857,  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie  said  that  *^  everything  which  a  surgeon  requires  should  be 
foand,  and  everything  which  he  orders  should  be  done,  but  it  should 
be  done  to  his  hand,  his  time  being  too  valuable  to  be  spent  on  any 
duties  to  which  his  medical  science  and  skill  are  not  available." 
Imagine  Sir  William  Jenner  and  Sir  James  Paget  withdrawn  from 
the  bedsides  of  their  patients  to  check  the  issue  of  stores,  to  over- 
look accounts,  and  to  countersign  demands  for  furniture  or  repairs  ! 
Tet  thiB  is  what,  under  the  new  regulations,  the  principal  medical 
o£cer  of  a  large  military  hospital  must  do  if  he  is  to  do  his  duty. 

*'  He  18  responsible  for  the  discipline  of  the  whole  establishment,  including 
^  patients.  He  is  required  to  personally  superintend  the  treatment  of  the 
^^  He  is  to  see  that  all  returns  and  reports  required  by  the  Director- 
^^cnenl  are  prepared  and  forwarded.  He  is  to  satisfy  himself  as  to  the  clothing, 
Udding,  and  comfort  of  the  sick ;  and  as  to  the  quality  and  cooking  of  diets, 
ts  ««I1  as  to  the  medicines  and  medical  and  surgical  appliances.    He  is  to 
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aecertain  that  the  stores  and  equipment  of  the  hospitals  are  according  to  regu- 
lation, in  good  condition,  and  sufficient ;  and  that  timely  requisitions  are  sent 
to  the  commissariat  for  all  provisions,  stores,  and  transport  that  may  be 
necessary.    He  will  cause  transport  to  be  hired  in  emergent  circumstances." 

The  Committee  of  Inquiry  endorse  the  present  system.  It  is, 
therefore,  important  to  see  what  have  been  its  results.  Brigade- 
Surgeon  Veale  says : — 

*'  The  privates  are  too  much  inclined  to  question  the  authority  of  the  non- 
commissioned officers,  to  obey  orders  in  the  letter  but  not  in  the  spirit,  and 
consequently  to  perform  their  duties  perfunctorily.  The  men  of  the  Army 
Hospital  Corps  not  only  do  not  take  a  pride  in  Uieir  vocation,  but  many  of 
them  are  actually  ashamed  of  it." 

The  Conmiittee  state  : — 

**  There  is  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  that  the  Army  Hospital  Corxw  is 
not  in  a  satisfactory  condition.  In  this  respect  the  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
Egyptian  expedition  agrees  with  that  regarding  South  Africa,  which  was 
received  by  Sir  E.  Wood's  committee." 

The  following  evidence  is  given  at  page  600  of  the  Blue  Book 
respecting  one  of  the  hospitals  in  South  Africa.  Trumpet-Major 
Epps,  6th  Inniskillings,  who  was  in  the  Ingagane  Hospital,  Soutli 
Africa,  says : — 

"  As  I  was  getting  better  I  was  ordered  mutton-chops,  but  I  never  got  them. 
I  visited  the  cook-house  and  saw  the  chops  being  cooked  for  the  orderlies ;  the 
patients  getting  the  odds  and  ends  of  the  sheep." 

*'Boy  Maxwell,  6th  Inniskillings,  was  given  a  mustard  plaster  one  day 
when  he  was  ordered  a  pill.  On  one  occasion  my  medicine  was  given  to  another 
patient." 

(<  Gunner  Lester  was  six  weeks  without  being  washed.  He  was  three  days 
in  the  tent  before  he  even  got  water  to  wash  his  hands." 

''  I  did  not  complain  of  these  things  to  the  visiting  officers,  because  when 
Gunner  Lester  reported  George,  the  orderly,  he  threatened  to  'jump  on  his 
stomach  and  stamp  his  lights  out.'  We  did  not  feel  at  all  safe  with  the  orderlies, 
as  they  had  such  power,  and  so  we  did  not  report  them." 

''The  orderlies  never  cleaned  the  mess-tins  out." 

"  We  had  to  fetch  water  ourselves  from  a  tub  in  the  centre  of  the  camp." 

"  There  was  never  any  drinking-water  in  my  tent." 

"  There  was  one  night-stool  in  our  tent,  which  was  seldom  cleaned  by  the 
orderlies." 

Colonel  Bedvers  Buller  remarks  on  the  evidence  taken  before  this 
Court  of  Inquiry  that  the  men  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps — 

"  As  a  rule,  perform  their  duties  as  well  as  can  be  expected,  having  regard  to 
the  very  limited  amount  of  instruction  that  the  soldiers  of  the  Army  Hospital 
Corps  receive  in  their  special  duties. 

"  There  are  bad  men  among  the  Army  Hospital  Corps,  as  among  other  corps, 
and  at  present  there  exists  no  means  of  checking  or  counteracting  the  injury 
done  by  these  bad  men. 

"The  reg^ilations  are  also  very  defective;  they  are  too  narrow  and  too 
inelastic.  No  one  who  knows  anything  about  the  working  of  hospitals  in  the 
field  can  fail  to  see  that  it  was  a  grave  defect  to  make  the  fever  hospital  at 
Ingagane  a  field  hospital ;  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  pressure,  such  a 
hospital  should  have  had  every  procurable  comfort.  Looking  at  the  fact  that 
Ingagane  is  only  sixteen  miles  from  Newcastle,  and  that  at  Newcastle  there 
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YBsalai^  aocamnlatiQn  of  stores  of  all  sorts,  and  also  a  greiat  many  well' 
nppiied  shops,  it  appears  almost  inoredible  that  so  many  fever-strioken 
patients  should  have  been  each  compelled  to  drink,  eat,  and  take  medicine  out 
of  one  tin  pot,  which  pot  conld,  of  course,  in  the  circumstances,  be  very  seldom 
cleaned.  Tet  this  is  what  really  happened,  and  under  medical  officers  whom 
I  can  from  personal  knowledge  confidently  describe  as  good  ones.  The  truth 
is,  it  yna  only  yery  indirectly  their  fault ;  really,  it  was  and  is  the  fault  of  the 
syEtem,  and  of  the  inelasticity  of  the  regulations.'' 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  if  these  things  had  happened  under  Lord 
Herbert's  regulations^  where  a  purveyor  would  have  supervised  the 
whole  administrative  service  of  the  hospital^  there  would  at  least 
kre  been  some  one  on  whom  definite  responsibility  could  have  been 
fixed,  and  to  whom  pimishment  could  have  been  awarded.  It  is  not, 
hoireyer,  only  in  war-time  that  the  discipline  of  the  Array  Hospital 
Corps  is  unsatisfactory.  It  is,  indeed,  rare  that  any  opportunity 
occurs  in  peace-time  to  bring  to  notice  outside  the  walls  of  a  hospital 
my  case  of  absence  of  discipline.  But  one  very  remarkable  case 
was  brought  under  public  notice  in  the  newspapers  at  Norwich 
Hospital  about  two  years  ago,  when  an  inquiry  took  place  into  the 
eircmnstanceB  attending  the  death  of  a  soldier  in  the  military 
lK)spitaL  The  case  was  this.  A  soldier,  suffering  from  a  noisome 
disease,  was  in  a  separate  ward.  The  medical  ofiicer  appears  to  have 
come  to  the  hospital  once  a  day  in  the  morning.  The  orderlies  in 
cliarge  of  the  man  proceeded  one  afternoon  to  fumigate  him  by 
Wning  sulphur  in  a  pan  in  the  room,  after  carefully  stopping  up 
the  chimney  and  all  other  openings,  and  shutting  him  alone  in  his 
nxmi  for  two  or  three  hours.  His  cries  attracted  attention.  He 
toU  a  Scripture-reader  who  attended  him  that  he  did  not  dare  to 
T^rt  it  for  fear  of  the  orderlies.  He  died  two  days  afterwards. 
The  bets  were  brought  out  in  an  inquiry  before  the  magistrates. 

His  Boyal  Highness  the  Commander-in-Chief  says  : — 

"The  medical  officers  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  discipline  to  administer 
discipline  in  the  Army  Hospital  Corps,  especially  now  that  the  regimental 
system  has  been  abolished." 

Lord  Wolseley  says : — 

"Hie  system  of  giving  medical  officers  the  command  of  the  Army  Hospital 
Corps  thonld  be  altered.  Doctors  are  too  highly  educated  and  too  well  paid  to  • 
^  giTen  the  employment  of  sergeant-majors  or  of  subordinate  officers.  A 
Kpaiate  officer  should  look  after  the  discipline  in  hospitals.  Hospitals  should 
be  under  military  supervision,  but  there  should  be  no  interference  with  the 
fasdioQa  of  the  medical  officers.  The  medical  officers  could  readily  acquire  the 
^vledge  of  discipline,  but  it  would  be  using  a  fine  tool  to  do  what  a  coarse 
tool  woidd  do  as  well." 

On  the  other  hand,  Surgeon-General  Marston  says,  in  answering 
Question  7379  :— 

"Do  yon  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  any  other  person  than  the 
^ot^kal  officers  responsible  for  the  housekeeping  of  the  hospital,  and  thereby 
T^tiere  the  medical  officers  entirely  from  those  cares? — ^I  think,  most  emphati' 
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cally,  that  eyerything  in  the  hospital  should  be  nnder  the  medical  officer.  I 
think  he  should  haye  supreme  authority  in  eyerything,  but  such  duties  might 
be  yery  properly  delegated.*'  ...•*'  My  impression  is  that  you  want  quar- 
termasters of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  and  warrant  officers  to  relieve  the 
medical  officer  of  a  certain  amount  of  military  discipline  and  detail." 

These  answers  appear  to  show  a  want  of  appreciation  of  what 
proper  organization  and  real  responsibility  meaq.  For  if  a  hospital 
is  to  be  properly  administered,  the  person  at  the  head  of  the  adminis- 
tration, whether  it  be  Lady  Strangford,  or  a  goyemor  as  contem- 
plated by  Lord  Herbert,  or  a  principal  medical  officer,  must  himself 
see  to  all  the  details  of  administration  ;  and  where  there  are  a  large 
number  of  sick  and  wounded  must  either  let  the  professional  work 
giye  way  to  the  administratiye,  or  the  administratiye  work  to  the 
professional.  Whereyer  a  hospital  is  defectiyely  administered  it 
may  be  accepted  as  certain  that  the  person  at  the  head  does  not 
efficiently  superyise  the  details.  The  complaints  which  were  sub- 
stantiated can  generally  be  traced  to  a  want  of  efficient  super- 
yision  of  all  those  numerous  details  which  make  up  hospital 
management  and  promote  the  comfort  of  the  sick.  The  transport 
between  the  hospitals  and  the  railway  was  defectiye.  The  men 
often  lay  without  change  of  clothes ;  and  some  sick  and  wounded, 
after  passing  through  the  hospital,  went  home  in  the  clothes  they 
had  on  when  in  the  field.  The  scayengering  was  not  always  satis- 
factory. The  new  regulations  do  not  appear  to  giye  the  principal 
medical  officer  the  power  which  Lord  Herbert  deemed  essential 
for  the  goyemor  of  purchasing  what  was  necessary,  if  not  obtain- 
able otherwise,  but  required  him  to  requisition  the  Commissariat  and 
Ordnance  Store  Departments  for  his  wants.  Moreoyer,  the  "War 
Office,  at  the  beginning  of  the  compaign,  issued  an  order  specifically 
withdrawing  the  power  of  local  purchase  giyen  by  Lord  Herbert, 
and  directing  that  all  articles  required  should  be  proyided  by  means 
^f  requisitions  upon  the  Commissariat  Department.  (See  Surgeon- 
Oeneral  Marston's  eyidence,  p.  323).  Lord  Wolseley  appears  to 
haye  oyerruled  this,  but  his  eyidence  shows  the  efFect  of  the 
dependence  of  the  principal  medical  officer  on  the  other  departments. 

"  Dr,  Crawford,  Was  it  oyer  represented  to  you  by  the  Medical  Department 
that  the  Supply  Department  had  failed  to  giye  them  what  they  required  ? 

<*  General  Lord  Wolseley,  Constantly.  In  answer  to  my  questions  when  I 
asked  them  why  they  had  not  good  bread,  they  used  to  say, '  The  OommiBsariat 
haye  not  given  us  good  bread.'  *  Why  have  not  you  got  beds  ?  *  *  The  Com- 
missary of  Ordnance  has  not  given  us  beds.'  *  Why  haye  you  not  got  some- 
thing else  ? '  '  Somebody  else  has  not  given  us  somethmg  else.'  Having 
obtained  their  high  positions  in  the  army,  they  seemed  to  think  that  they  were 
absolved  from  every  possible  responsibility  connected  with  their  duties.  If  it 
was  a  question  of  sweeping  out  the  hospital,  they  had  not  had  a  fisitigue-party 
supplied  to  them.  If  it  was  a  question  of  stretchers,  they  had  not  got  them. 
because  some  one  had  not  landed  them  for  them.  It  was  always  some  other 
person  who  was  responsible  for  doing  what  I  believe  have  always  been  oon- 
ceived  to  be  their  principal  duties !  " 
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The  boBpital  at  Cairo  was  opened  after  the  war  was  practically 
over.  Cairo  is  a  town  where  every  appliance  for  comfort  was  to  be 
hi,  yet  in  speaking  of  the  Cairo  Hospital  Lord  Wolseley  says : — 

**  I  VBS  Tezy  angry  with  a  hospital  doctor  the  first  day  I  went  oyer  the 
kqntal  st  Oairo.  It  was  on  a  Saturday,  and  I  found  the  hospital  very  dirty. 
I  found  the  men,  as  I  have  already  said,  lying  on  the  ground,  and  lying  in 
those  filOiy,  dirty  clothes  that  they  had  fought  the  campaign  in.  They  had 
DO  change  of  clothes,  and  they  seemed  to  have  yery  little  opportunities  of 
washing  themselyes.  There  was  a  washing-room,  hut  it  was  very  imperfectly 
prorided  with  basins.  The  flies  were  in  myriads  and  myriads,  and  they 
copied  eyerything.  Ton  saw  the  poor  sick  men  asleep,  with  their  feces 
nndirtrnguishable  in  some  Instances  by  reason  of  the  quantities  of  flies  on 
them.  I  haye  seen  a  man  lying  awake  trying  to  brush  them  off  with  his 
hands,  and  I  said  to  the  medical  officer  in  charge,  *  Why  do  yon  not  go  out  in 
the  town  and  buy  whisks ;  eyery  little  dirty  Egyptian  boy  has  got  a  whisk  to 
keep  the  flies  off;  why  cannot  you  go  and  buy  them  for  a  few  pence  P '  He 
said,  *  I  haye  not  got  any  myself,  but  I  haye  applied  to  the  Commissary  of 
Oidnanoe  to  get  them.'  I  said,  *  Neyer  mind  the  Commissary  of  Ordnance,  go 
oat  aztd  buy  thena  yourself,  and  I  will  pay  for  them.'  Sey^ul  other  fiiults  I 
foQiid  with  him,  and  I  said  the  same  thing,  '  Why  do  not  you  go  out  into  the 
dtj  and  get  eyerything  that  you  want  ? '  I  said  I  would  come  back  in  a  week, 
aod  I  fonnd  a  small  supply  of  those  whisks,  but  yery  few  with  the  men,  and  I 
Dfttonlly  was  yery  angry,  but  he  sheltered  himself  behind  the  Commissaxy- 
Goiend  of  Ordnance,  that  the  Commissary  of  Ordnance  had  not  supplied  them. 
Afid  the  same  thing  with  regard  to  the  mosquito-curtains." 

Deputy  Sojgeon-General  Marston  says,  in  reply  to  Question 
7469 :—        ^ 

"If  the  medical  officers  had  shown  more  initiatiye  in  purchasing  in  the 
markets,  would  there  haye  been  a  better  state  of  things  do  you  think  P — ^In  the 
first  place,  is  the  medical  officer  the  proper  person  to  go  into  the  markets  and 
pQidiase  ?  He  does  not  know  the  language,  he  does  not  know  where  to  go;  he 
has  at  all  times  a  large  amoimt  of  work  to  do,  and,  looking  at  certain  instruc- 
tioDfl  that  haye  come  out,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  was  supposed  to  exercise 
ntk  power." 

These  cases  are  merely  giyen  to  show  the  working  of  a  system 
which  makes  the  Medical  Department  dependent  on  other  depart- 
m»its  for  its  supplies.  It  is  a  repetition  of  what  occurred  in  the 
Crimean  War,  and  they  are  cases  which  Lord  Herbert's  regulations 
were  specially  designed  to  preyent.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
Anny  Medical  Department  is  in  a  pecidiar  position.  The  medical 
officer  has  to  work  at  high  pressure  in  interesting  professional 
work  during  war,  whilst  in  peace-time  he  often  has  but  little  to 
do,  and  that  little  may  not  always  be  of  an  engrossing  nature. 
The  higher  offices  to  which  the  army  medical  officer  can  aspire 
are  offices  not  in  direct  communication  with  sick  and  wounded. 
He  therein  differs  from  the  ciyilian  medical  man,  whose  highest 
Mpirations  are  always  directed  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  or 
iojored.  An  eminent  London  surgeon  said  to  the  Boyal  Commis- 
ri(m  of  1867,  "My  duties  at  the  end  of  thirty-two  years,  during  which 
I WB8  soif^eon  at  St.  George^s  Hospital,  were  the  same  as  on  the  day 
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I  began.^  But  from  the  daj  wlien  the  military  medical  officer 
enters  his  profession  his  ambition  must  necessarily  be  somewhat 
directed  towards  the  high  departmental  positions  outside  his  pro- 
fessional work;  and  the  more  the  medical  officer  is  charged  with 
duties  extraneous  to  his  real  professional  work  the  more  must  this 
result  follow. 

We  have,  by  the  recent  regulations,  charged  the  medical  officer 
with  much  extraneous  work  which  could  haye  been  as  well  performed 
by  less  highly*paid  persons — persons  whose  whole  attention  would 
be  given  to  it  instead  of  being  diverted  at  times  to  the  care  of  sick 
and  wounded.  Is  it  not  probable  that  the  performance  of  both 
>  classes  of  duties  would  profit  by  separation  P  These  duties  are  also 
made  a  plea  for  an  increased  number  of  medical  officers.  Brigade- 
Surgeon  Bamett  says  he  requires  a  secretary,  who  should  be  a 
medical  officer,  to  take  charge  of  the  discipline  of  the  men  of  the 
Army  Hospital  Corps.    Brigade-Surgeon  Comyn  says : — 

<<  I  think  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  men  ought  to  be  kept  under  the  medical 
officer's  orders;  and  I  think  that  in  peace-time  you  ought  to  keep  more  doctors. 
As  I  think  you  should  keep  up  a  larger  body  of  attendants  in  peace-time,  so  X 
think  you  should  keep  more  doctors,  to  enable  some  of  them  to  be  acting  chiefly 
^as  discipline  officers  for  a  period." 

Other  medical  officers  state  that  additional  assistance  is  wanted 
ibr  this  extraneous  work ;  that  is  to  say,  more  medical  officers  to 
enable  them  to  perform  satisfactorily  the  numerous  non-professional 
•duties  now  placed  on  them.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  Ib  certain  that 
the  performance  of  these  extraneous  duties,  which  might  be  just  as 
well  done  by  any  one  else,  must  divert  the  attention  of  medical 
officers  from  the  real  work  of  their  profession,  for  which  they  are  bo 
highly  paid  ;  and  that  when  the  emergency  of  their  own  real  pro- 
fessional work  comes  on  them,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  they  may  be 
found  to  have  become  year  by  year  less  qualified  for  perfomiing 
operations  or  treating  the  sick.     Lord  Wolseley  says : — 

'*  I  think  that  a  man  of  the  intelligence  and  education  of  a  medical  offioer 
could  easily  learn  the  discipline  that  an  ordinary  ensign  or  lieutenant  lias 
received  in  the  army  if  he  had  sufficient  time  to  do  it  and  was  sufficiently  long 
at  it ;  but  even  then  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  a  good  way  of  employing  your 
medical  officer.  I  think  you  would  be  employing  a  much  finer  tool  to  do  the 
work  that  a  much  coarser  tool  would  do  just  as  well." 

And  we  may  add  that,  unfortunately,  this  fine  tool  may  be  found 
to  have  been  blunted  when  it  is  wanted  for  the  real  work  which,  it 
has  been  obtained,  at  great  expense,  to  perform.  Is  it  wise  so  to 
organize  the  Army  Medical  Department  that  the  number  of  hig^My- 
paid  medical  officers  must  be  increased  in  order  to  employ  them  on 
these  extraneous  duties  ?  The  Committee  of  Inquiry  have  endorsed 
-the  view  of  those  medical  officers  who  ask  for  these  duties,  and  they 
recommend  the  welding  together  of  the  medical  officers  and  the  Anny 
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Ho^ital  Corps  into  one  corps.  If  this  is  done  the  medical  officers 
must  be  trained  for  their  new  duties,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  train 
the  Army  Hospital  Corps.  What  does  this  involve  ?  They  must  be 
trained  in  discipline ;  and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  this  could 
be  effectually  done  after  they  have  obtained  the  civil  qualification 
required  to  enable  them  to  practise  surgery  or  medicine.  In  the 
German  service  the  military  medical  officers  enter  as  medical 
cadets.  If  the  present  system  is  to  be  continued  it  would  probably 
be  necessary  that  the  candidates  for  the  Medical  Department  of  the 
army  should  enter  the  Gbvemment  service  at  an  earlier  age,  whilst 
diey  are  still  medical  students,  and  like  the  cadets  for  the  Hoyal 
Engineers  or  Royal  Artillery,  study  imder  military  discipline  in 
barracks  to  be  built  adjacent  to  some  large  civil  hospital.  They 
▼(raid  have  to  acquire  detailed  instruction  in  all  matters  of  hospital 
management,  supply,  housekeeping,  and  nursing,  so  as  to  be  com- 
petent personally  to  instruct  the  men  of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps ; 
and  if  this  education  be  given  effectually,  we  may  feel  quite  certain 
that,  with  the  increased  attention  given  by  medical  officers  to  these 
Tarious  details  of  administrative  work,  these  highly-educated  men 
will  perform  such  duties  admirably ;  but  can  we  feel  equally  certain 
&at  they  may  not  year  by  year  lose  their  skill  and  proficiency  in 
medicinZand  BurgJry,  for  which  alone  the  medical  officers  are 
wanted? 

In  these  remarks  it  is  not  intended  to  disparage  the  medical 
oficers  of  tlie  army,  who  have  always  individually  shown  great 
skill,  devotion,  and  heroism  when  the  occasion  has  arisen.  But 
as  I  was  conversant  with  the  views  held  upon  this  subject  by  Lord 
Herbert  of  Lea,  and  as  I  was  largely  connected  with  the  efforts 
which  he  made  to  promote  the  efficiency  of  the  Medical  Depart- 
ment and  to  improve  the  sanitary  state  of  the  army,  I  have  felt  it 
incumbent  on  me  to  point  out  that  the  complaints  which  have  been 
made  about  the  medical  services  in  the  late  wars  are  the  result  of 
the  complete  abandonment  of  the  regulations  which  Lord  Herbert 
made;  and  I  would  strongly  urge  that  in  the  further  changes  which 
moBfi  now  be  made  in  the  organization  of  the  Medical  Department, 
the  one  important  principle  to  be  kept  in  view  is  to  ensure  that 
whilst  the  army  medical  officers  retain  as  high  a  standard  of  pro- 
fesfional  skill  in  curative  science  as  their  civilian  brothers  possess, 
they  shall  maintain  in  the  development  of  preventive  medicine  or 
hygiene  the  position  of  leaders  which  the  efficiency  of  their  sanitary 
teaching  in  the  school  at  Netley  has  hitherto  enabled  them  to  assume. 

Douglas  G^alton. 
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TouRiCTs  who  have  traversed  the  well-known  route  leading  from 
Nazareth  to  Carmel  will  remember  that,  about  half  way  between 
those  two  places,  they  cross  a  wooded  range  of  hills  about  five 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  that  they  are  agreeably 
surprised  to  find  themselves  riding  for  an  hour  or  more  through 
sylvan  glades  formed  of  old  oak-trees,  which,  in  a  country  where 
forests  are  rare,  are  an  agreeable  contrast  to  the  rocky  defiles  and 
barren  hillsides  which  have  for  the  most  part  characterized  their 
Palestine  wanderings.     From  the  summit  of  this  range  they  look 
back  upon  the  vast  extent  of  the  fertile  plain  of  Esdraelon,  while 
before  them  the  plain  of  the  Eishon  lies  stretched  at  their  feet,  with 
that  river  itself  meandering  across  it,  and  in  winter  and  spring 
forcing  its  way  through  the  sands  of  the  beach  into  the  great  Bay  of 
Acre.     But  none  of  these  tourists  have  suspected  that  if,  when  at 
that  highest  point,  they  had  turned  off  to  the  left  through  the 
woods  for  twenty  minutes  they  would  have  found,  if  they  had 
known  where  to  look  for  them,  some  of  the  best  specimens  of  cave 
tombs  which  have  yet  been  examined.     The  merit  of  their  dis- 
oovery  lies  with  Captain  Conder,  of  the  Palestine  Exploration  Fund 
Survey,  and  Mr.  Schumacher,  the  American  Vice-Consul  at  Haifa ; 
and  it  was  in  company  with  the  son  of  the  latter  that,  one  day  last 
month,  I  turned  off  my  road  to  Nazareth  to  visit  them.     They  are 
situated  just  beyond  the  skirt  of  the  wood,  at  the  foot  of  a  green 
conical  hill,  on  the  summit  of  which  are  perched  the  mud  hovels 
of  the  village  of  Sheikh  Abreikh.     As  my  companion  knew  of  their 
whereabouts  by  description,  we  thought  at  first  that  we  would  try 
to  find  them  without  a  guide,  but  were  compelled  ultimately  to 
resort  to  the  Sheikh  of  the  village,  who  told  us  that  we  were  the 
first  foreigners  who  had  applied  for  his  guidance   since  he  had 
pointed  them  out  to  their  discoverers.     It  was  no  wonder  that  we 
could  not  find  the  *'  Cave  of  Hell,"  as  it  is  called  by  the  natives,  as 
the  entrance  to  it  was  not  much  bigger  than  the  opening  into  a  fox's 
earth,  and  just  admitted  the  entrance  of  a  man's  body,  slipping  in 
feet  first,  not  a  difficult  operation,  as  the  morning  was  damp,  the 
earth  greasy,  and  the  descent  gradual,  so  that  one's  first  discovery  on 
assuming  an  erect  position  and  striking  a  light  was  a  fine  coating  of 
mud  over  the  front  of  one's  person ;  the  second  was  to  find  that  the 
cave  which  we  had  entered  consisted  of  a  small  chamber  about  ten 
feet  square  and  eight  high,  on  each  side  of  which  had  been  excavated 
in  the  solid  rock  stone  receptacles  for  the  bodies  of  the  dead.    This 
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chamber  opened  into  others  of  a  similar  character,  in  all  about 
fifteen  in  number ;  some  square  and  some  oblong,  with  a  breadth 
not  exceeding  six  feet,  each  haying  a  capacity  for  holding  three 
bodies  in  their  stone  beds — one  across  the  end  and  one  on  each  side; 
in  some  cases  there  was  a  second  tier,  and  the  mortuary  accommoda- 
tion was  thus  doubled.  There  were  probably  more  chambers  than 
those  I  actually  entered,  as  in  many  oases  the  proper  entrimce  had 
been  blocked,  and  holes  had  been  made  by  tomb  riflers  in  some 
bjgone  age,  who  had  visited  the  cave  for  purposes  of  plunder. 
In  one  a  hole  had  been  made  in  the  roof,  evidently  leading  into  a 
diamber  above  ;  but  into  this  I  did  not  scramble,  the  heat  and  diffi- 
culty of  moving  about,  except  often  in  a  crawlqig  attitude,  only  to 
see  the  same  thing  repeated,  damping  my  ardour.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  arched  entrances  were  very  complete,  and  showed 
ligns  of  rude  ornamentation;  the  stone  door-frames  had  been 
roughly  carved  with  scrolls  and  floral  designs,  and  over  many  of 
tiiem,  and  on  the  stone  roofs,  were  devices  painted  in  a  yellow 
pigment,  also  of  a  scroll-like  character.  I  was  not  sorry  to  escape 
from  the  labyrinthine  recesses  of  this  cave,  in  which  I  was  almost 
afraid  of  losing  myself — for  the  Sheikh  remained  in  the  outer 
chamber,  and  we  had  to  find  our  way  among  the  other  ones 
by  ourselves — and  visit  another  of  a  very  different  type.  This  had 
evidently  been  used  as  a  place  of  worship,  most  likely  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  early  Christians,  and  probably  later  by  the  Cru- 
saders; it  had  an  entrance  large  enough  for  a  waggon  to  drive 
into,  and  was  about  thirty  feet  in  height,  but  the  whole  nave 
was  much  filled  with  rubbish,  so  that  it  was  originally  a  good  deal 
higher.  Its  length,  to  the  beginning  of  the  apse,  where  the  rubbish 
oidedj  and  one  had  to  descend  several  feet,  was  about  seventy  feet, 
its  breadth  about  thirty.  The  apse  itself,  which  was  semicircular 
inform,  was  eighteen  by  twenty-one;  besides  this  there  were  two 
small  transepts,  both  partially  filled  with  debris,  but  as  nearly,  as  I 
could  calculate,  about  eighteen  by  twenty ;  a  few  yards  from  this  was 
another  spacious  cave,  in  which  one  could  walk  about  comfortably, 
also  containing  chambers  and  a  number  of  loculi  for  corpses,  but 
deToid  of  carving  or  pictorial  ornamentation.  In  none  were  any 
inscriptions  to  be  seen.  All  three  caves  are  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  each  other,  and  in  their  proximity  I  observed  the  carved  capital 
of  a  marble  colunm  and  a  handsome  stone  sarcophagus,  testifying 
to  the  fact  that  in  former  times  this  must  have  been  the  position 
of  a  place  of  some  importance,  though  I  am  not  aware  whether  it 
has  been  identified  as  a  biblical  site.  Instead  of  returning  to  the 
Nazareth  road,  we  made  for  the  summit  of  a  hill  on  which  we 
observed  evidences  of  ruins.  Here  we  found  that  an  excavation  was 
being  carried  on  by  natives,  whp  had  opened  a  tomb  in  the  hope  of 
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discovering  treasure  in  it.  We  afterwards  met  the  people  who  had 
been  at  work  here,  and  asked  them  what  they  had  found.  They  said, 
*^  Three  earthen  jars,  one  containing  earth,  one  containing  ashes,  and 
one  empty.''  Thinking  I  had  tumbled  upon  an  interesting  relic,  I 
eagerly  inquired  what  they  had  done  with  them.  "Oh,"  they 
replied,  "what  good  were  they?  we  broke  them."  I  earnestly 
entreated  them,  shoidd  they  again  find  jars  in  any  of  these  tombs,  to 
bring  them  to  me,  offering  to  pay  for  them,  which  they  promised  to 
do ;  but  one  who  seemed  afraid  lest  I  should  be  imposed  upon,  con- 
fidentially added,  "  They  are  really  too  old  to  be  of  any  value."  A 
little  beyond  this  tomb,  into  which  the  earth  had  fallen,  so  that  I 
could  not  effect  an  entrance,  carved  stones  of  large  size,  which  bad 
once  formed  part  of  buildings,  were  abundantly  strewn,  and  it  was 
evident  that  the  neighbourhood  had  been  used  as  a  cemetery,  many 
handsome  stone  sarcophagi  were  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
mound,  and  this  was  in  itself  often  cut  into,  and  loculi  had  been 
excavated  out  of  the  living  rock,  on  which  were  placed  gigantic  stone 
lids.  Many  of  these  had  evidently  never  been  touched  since  the  day 
when  they  were  originally  placed  over  the  dead,  and  it  is  my  intention 
on  a  future  occasion  to  move  some  of  these  and  see  what  is  beneath 
them. 

As  we  rode  away  from  this  hill  we  came  across  a  peasant  who  had 
been  observing  our  investigations,  and  who  told  us  that  he  knew 
of  a  place  covered  with  ruins  and  caves.  It  was  too  far  off,  and  too 
late  in  the  day,  he  said,  for  him  to  guide  us  to  them ;  so  we  asked 
him  its  name.  This  he  positively  refused  to  divulge  without  being 
first  paid  for  his  information.  In  a  moment  of  confiding  generosity 
I  offered  him  a  sum  equal  to  a  shilling,  which,  to  my  surprise,  this 
bare-legged  youth,  astraddle  on  his  donkey,  with  his  wooden  plough 
balanced  before  him,  scomfiilly  declined. 

I  was  much  struck  by  the  audacity  and  knowledge  of  human 
nature  which  this  refusal  indicated.  He  evidently  reasoned  thus : 
"  A  man  who  is  idiot  enough  to  offer  a  shilling  to  be  told  where  a 
heap  of  old  stones  are,  and  to  trust  to  my  having  told  the  truth  in 
the  matter,  is  clearly  idiot  enough  to  pay  two  if  I  only  stand  out 
for  them."  And  so  accurately  were  his  calculations  based  that  he 
actually  did  force  me  to  pay  two,  and  then  watched  me  start  off,  guide- 
less  and  guileless,  to  look  for  them  in  the  direction  indicated.  Of 
course  I  did  not  find  them,  at  least  not  that  day;  but  I  have  since,  and 
have  no  reason  to  regret  the  investment.  In  the  course  of  my  search, 
however,  we  came  across  some  more  sarcophagi  and  rock-cut  graves, 
with  their  massive  stone  lids  sloped  up  to  a  high  central  ridge,  and 
in  one  instance  I  realised  the  accuracy  of  the  scriptural  allusion  to 
the  necessity  of  "  rolling  away  the  stone  from  the  mouth  of  the  cave" 
in  order  to  enter  it ;  though  in  this  case  it  was  illustrated  by  the 
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impossibility  of  the  feat^  for  the  stone,  which  was  circular  and  about 
two  feet  in  diameter,  had  become  so  tightly  wedged  into  the  carved- 
rock  entrance,  that  it  was  eyident  from  the  marks  on  its  edges  that 
lU  the  attempts  of  the  natiyes  to  prize  it  out  had  been  unavailing.  I 
therefore  determined  to  employ  some  gunpowder  which  I  had  with 
iD«— as  the  use  of  dynamite  does  not  yet  prevail  in  these  parts — ^but 
unfortunately  a  heavy  shower  of  rain  obliged  me  to  postpone  the 
attempt  to  a  more  auspicious  occasion.  It  is  an  almost  invariable 
role  that,  whenever  we  find  these  rock-tombs  in  any  number,  the 
rainB  of  an  ancient  town  are  to  be  discovered  not  far  distant,  and 
from  the  size  of  the  cemetery  we  may  of  course  obtain  a  very  fair 
estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  city  to  which  it  was  attached. 
Thus  at  Sefurieh,  the  ancient  Sepphoris,  there  is  a  very  extensive 
cemetery  about  a  mile  to  the  east  of  the  present  village,  the  caverns 
and  tombs  of  which,  that  are  still  unopened,  would  doubtless  yield 
many  interesting  relics.  These  would  probably  date  back  to  the 
oommencement  of  the  Christian  era,  at  which  time  Sepphoris  seemed 
to  have  attained  its  greatest  importance.  It  was  conquered  by  Herod 
the  Great,  and  having  been  rebuilt  by  Herod  Antipas,  became  the 
largest  and  strongest  place  in  Galilee.  After  the  destruction  of 
Jenualem,  the  Grand  Sanhedrim  was  transferred  hither  by  the  Babbi 
Jada  Nasi ;  before  its  removal  to  Tiberias,  under  its  Roman  name  of 
Dioooesaria,  it  became  a  great  military  stronghold,  though,  except  its 
rained  castle,  its  vast  cemetery,  its  numerous  cisterns,  and  above  all, 
its  immense  subterranean  aqueduct,  few  traces  remain  of  its  former 
greatness.  It  was  this  later  evidence  of  the  engineering  skill  of  the 
Romans  that  mainly  interested  me,  after  having  made  a  hurried 
oamination  of  the  rocky  area  of  tombs  and  caves  from  which  it  is 
only  a  few  hundred  yards  distant. 

The  exact  course  of  this  subterranean  aqueduct  has  never  been 
traced ;  indeed  its  existence  is  barely  known,  except  to  the  officers 
who  have  recently  surveyed  Palestine  with  such  minute  detail ;  but 
it  would  be  found  well  worthy  a  visit.  The  whole  length  of  the 
work  cannot  be  less  than  five  or  six  miles,  though  it  probably  does 
not  carry  the  same  dimensions  throughout  which  are  visible  where 
the  roof  has  fallen  in,  and  reveals  sections  of  the  tunnel  where  it 
traverses  a  hill  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  It  is  here  about  twenty  feet 
^aep  and  as  many  wide,  beautifully  plastered  with  cement.  Near 
the  castle  of  Sepphoris  itself  there  is  an  aperture  in  the  hillside 
where  the  aqueduct  entered  the  cistern  which  supplies  the  fortress 
^ih  water,  and  according  to  tradition  it  continues  as  far  as  Sheikh 
Ahre&h,  a  distance  of  ten  miles.  The  castle  stands  on  the  summit 
<tf  a  grassy  hill,  815  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  commands 
a  magnificent  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  To  the  south,  the 
pro^peet  is  bounded  by  the  range  on  the  southern  slopes  of  which 
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is  situated  Nazareth ;  to  the  north  and  east  lies  the  plain  of  the 
Buttauf,  at  this  time  of  year  a  sheet  of  water,  backed  by  the  Jebel 
Saf  ed  ;  while  westward  the  eye  ranges  over  a  rolling  and  partially 
wooded  conntry,  with  the  bay  of  Acre  and  the  sea  horizon  beyond. 
The  upper  portion   of  the  castle  itself  evidently,  from  its  round 
arches  and  rosettes,  dates  from  the  time  of  the  Crusaders.    Its  lower 
courses,  however,  consist  of  large  drafted  blocks,  and  are  probably  of 
the  Roman- Jewish  period.    The  whole  building  is  seventeen  yards 
square,  with  walls  of  great  thickness.     In  the  interior  a  damaged 
stair  ascends  to  a  chamber  with  pointed  vaulting  and  small  windows. 
In  the  neighbourhood  are  many  fragments  of  columns,  large  hewn 
stones,  and  sculptured  entablatures,  now  built  up  in  the  garden  walls 
or  half  buried  in  the  soil.     On  the  western  slope  of  the  hill,  and 
about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  castle,  are  the  remains  of  the  church, 
which,  according  to  tradition,  was  built  upon  the  site  of  the  reputed 
dwelling  of  the  parents  of  the  Virgin  by  Saint  Helena,  and  which 
dates  therefore  about  330  years  after  Christ.     Indeed,  the  exact 
locality  is  pointed  out  where  the  Virgin  is  said  to  have  received  the 
salutation  of  the  Angel.     The  special  interest  which  attaches  to 
this  spot  lies  in  the  fact  that,  about  two  years  ago,  it  was  pur- 
chased by  the  Franciscans,  with  a  view  to  the  restoration  of  the 
church.     At  that  time  the  high  arch  of  the  middle  aisle  and  the 
lower  ones  of  the  side  aisles,  were  alone  visible.     The  site  had  been 
for  centuries  the  refuse-heap  of  the  village,  and  the  excavations 
preliminary  to  the  work  of  restoration   have  brought  to  light  a 
subterranean  chapel,  and  a  number  of  fragments  of  columns  which 
have  recently  been  enclosed  by  a  wall.     I  counted  altogether  twelve 
in  the  courtyard,  of  which  some  are  prostrate  and  others  standing 
to  a  height  of  ten  or  twelve  feet,  while  capitals  and  pedestals  were 
strewn  aroimd.     These  were  of  syenite,  and  may  possibly  have  been 
transported  from  Egypt.     The  priests  told  me  that  for  want  of  funds 
the  work  of  excavation  was  for   the  present   suspended,  but  that 
enough  had  been  discovered  to  prove  the  existence  of  many  more 
colunms  below  the  surface,  in  a  much  better  state  of  preservation ; 
but  these,  together  with  the  entrance  to  the  subterranean  part  of 
the  church,  were  concealed  by  the  debris,  which  had  never  been 
thoroughly  removed.     He*  pointed  out  to  me  the  fact  that  the  side 
pillars,  which  supported  the  arches  still  standing,  were  divided  into 
five  sections,  and  said  that  they  had  been  so  built  in  order  that  they 
might  enclose  the  actual  walls  of  the  original  house  which  had  been 
the  abode  of   Joachim  and  Anna,  and  that  the  ancient  masonry 
had  been  discovered  within  the  pillars  in  the   recent  process  of 
restoration.    A  small  apse  on  the  right  has  been  converted  into  a 
modem  chapel,    and  a  priest  comes  here   from  Nazareth   every 
Sunday  to  perform  mass.     The  entire  congregation  consists  of  the 
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Christian  Arab  and  his  wife,  who  are  left  in  charge  daring  the  week 
•^for  the  whole  population  of  the  modem  Sefuriehy  with  this  excep- 
tion, have  been  notorious  as  fanatical  Moslems^  and  have  enjoyed  a 
hi  repatation  in  the  neighbourhood  as  arrant  thieves;  but  my 
clerical  informant  assured  me  that  since  they  had  discovered  that 
they  were  the  fortimate  possessors  of  a  '*  holy  place/'  where  Christian 
money  was  likely  to  be  spent  freely,  their  religious  opinions  had  un- 
dergone a  serious  modification,  and  that,  were  it  not  for  fear  of  conse- 
quences, they  would  all  become  Christians  to-morrow.  This,  however, 
may  have  been  a  sanguine  and  prejudiced  view  of  their  spiritual 
condition.  One  thing,  nevertheless,  is  certain,  that  "  holy  places  " 
in  Palestine  may  be  turned  to  very  valuable  political  account  by  any 
Catholic  power  which  desires  to  extend  its  influence  in  the  country ; 
lod  it  is  a  significant  fact  that  they  are  being  multiplied  in  number 
eTery  year,  and  that  the  Christian  populations  at  each  of  them  look 
to  France  for  that  religious  protection  which  the  republic  denies  to 
clerical  orders  at  home ;  while  Latin  monasteries,  which  are  under 
French  protection,  are  active  in  identifying  biblical  localities,  and  iu 
attaching  to  them  such  sacred  traditions  as  may  justify  their  being 
mTested  with  the  necessary  character  of  sanctity.  It  sometimes 
happens  that  one  Church  captures  a  holy  place  from  another,  which 
redounds  not  a  little  to  the  political  triumph  of  the  protecting  power. 
Thus,  not  long  since,  no  fewer  than  a  hundred  and  twenty  Gh'eek 
Christians  at  Kefir  Eenna — which  is  asserted,  by  those  interested  in 
making  it  so,  to  be  Cana  of  QaUlee,  the  scene  of  the  miraculous  con- 
Tenion  of  water  into  wine — suddenly,  owing  to  circumstances  which 
mj  clerical  informant  refrained  from  particularizing,  abandoned  the 
Sreek  Church  and  became  Latins,  or  Romanists.  Money  has  at 
once  been  furnished  for  the  construction  of  a  monastery,  which  is  at 
this  moment  in  process  of  erection  at  this  spot,  which,  however, 
would  hardly  seem  to  be  altogether  a  safe  investment  of  religious 
capital,  for  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that  Kef  r  Kenna,  which  is 
situated  about  two  miles  from  Nazareth,  is  not  Cana  of  Galilee  at 
all,  but  that  this  interesting  locality  should  be  properly  identified 
vith  Kina-el- Jelil — also  called  Khurbet  K&na,  a  village  lying  three 
miles  to  the  north  of  Sefurieh.  Scewulf  (a.d.  1102),  Marinus  Sanutus 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  Andrichomius,  all  place  it  about  this 
distance  north  of  Sefurieh,  and  the  latter  quotes  from  earlier  writers 
in  proof  of  this.  De  Yogu^  gives,  in  his  Eglises  de  la  Terre  Sainte^  two 
interesting  anonymous  accounts  of  Palestine  written  in  the  twelfth 
century,  one  in  Latin  and  the  other  in  French,  both  favouring 
Kana.  And  this  view  is  entertained  by  Dr.  Bobinson,  Mr.  Thomson, 
uid  most  modem  geographers ;  so  that  there  is  still  an  opening 
^or  the  G^eek  Church  to  recover  its  spiritual  losses,  and  start  a  rival 
holy  place  with  a  fair  prospect  of  success.     There  cannot  be  the 
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sligliteBt  doubt  that,  proYided  they  were  liberal  in  their  operations, 
they  would  receive  a  warm  welcome  from  the  population  of  Khurbet 
Xana.  In  fact,  there  seems  no  reason  why  the  manufacture  of  holy 
places  should  not  turn  out  as  profitable,  politically,  to  those  engaged 
in  it,  as  the  manufacture  of  Birmingham  antiques  does,  commercially, 
to  the  enterprising  fellaheen  who  sell  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 
About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  miserable  village  of  mud  hoyela 
inhabited  by  this  interesting  population,  whose  character  the  prox- 
imity of  the  newly-foxmd  ''holy  place''  is  tending  so  much  to 
improve,  since  Christian  money  has  found  its  way  among  them,  lie 
the  springs  of  Sefurieh — an  ideal  spot  surrounded  by  olive-groves 
and  fig-gardens,  where  a  gushing  stream  wells  forth  in  a  copious 
flow  to  fertilize  the  lovely  valley  of  the  Melek,  and  finally  to  add  its 
waters,  much  diminished  by  irrigating  channels,  to  the  Kishon. 
There  is  a  large  meadow  near  them^  which  was  a  favourite  camping- 
ground  of  the  Crusaders,  and  here  their  huts  were  pitched  on  the  day 
previous  to  the  famous  and  decisive  battle  of  Hattin.  To  this  day  it 
is  said  that  the  tradition  remains  among  the  natives  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, which  has  been  the  scene  of  numerous  skirmishes,  of  a 
redoubtable  English  king,  and  the  deeds  of  valour  of  Eichard  E!alb- 
el-Assaad,  or  Richard  of  the  Lion  Heart,  still  form  the  theme  of  Arab 
story.  It  is  sad,  in  riding  through  this  lovely  part  of  the  country, 
to  listen  to  the  reminiscences  of  the  oldest  inhabitant,  and  hear  how 
in  his  recollection  the  hills,  now  bare,  were  once  covered  with  woods, 
how  the  abandoned  terraces  were  once  green  with  flourishing  vine- 
yards, and  how,  in  the  days  of  the  Egyptian  occupation,  agriculture 
throve  and  commerce  revived.  Whatever  may  have  been  his  &xdt6, 
Ibrahim  Pasha  signalised  his  administration  by  a  benign  tjrranny 
which  benefited  the  country.  He  offered  rewards  for  the  planting 
of  trees,  forcibly  took  their  lands  from  the  idle  and  gave  them  to' the 
industrious,  and  exercised  a  rude  justice  which  contrasted  favourably 
with  the  corrupt  system  which  is  now  sapping  the  life-blood  of  the 
peasantry.  Since  his  departure  the  country  has  been  steadily  de- 
teriorating, not  so  much  firom  insecurity  on  account  of  Bedouin 
Arabs,  as  from  robbery  by  tax-gatherers,  and  the  cruelty  and 
rapacity  of  the  zaptiehs,  who  are  supposed  to  maintain  order  in  the 
country  and  see  that  the  taxes  are  properly  collected.  Now,  instead 
of  trees  being  planted,  the  hillsides  on  which  they  are  still  growing 
are  being  rapidly  denuded  by  the  charcoal-burners  ;  the  exportation 
of  charcoal  last  year  from  Haifa  having  exceeded  that  of  previous 
years,  in  spite  of  a  Qovemment  order  prohibiting  the  felling  of 
timber  or  the  manufacture  of  charcoal.  When  we  remember  that  it 
was  owing  to  British  intervention  that  Palestine  was  restored  to 
Turkey,  and  that,  had  it  not  been  so  restored,  it  would  have,  at  this 
moment,  formed  an  integral  part  of  Egypt,  and  shared  the  benefits  of 
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the  new  system  of  government  with  whicli  that  more  fortunate 
coontiy  is  being  endowed  under  the  aegis  of  British  bayonets,  one  is 
almost  disposed  to  regret  a  policy  which  deprived  the  people  of 
Palestine  of  this  advantage,  and  for  which  we  have  reaped  no  grati- 
tude from  the  Power  that  profited  by  it. 

Biding  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  these  springs,  we  pass 
tluroiigh  woods  whose  recesses  probably  still  contain  undiscovered 
treasures  of  antiquity;  for  although  the  Survey  of  the  Palestine 
Exploration  Fond  has  done  its  work  in  a  most  thorough  and  praise- 
worthy manner,  there  are  nooks  and  comers  in  these  romantic  dells 
and  wooded  glades  which  could  not  but  escape  observation,  where  we 
unexpectedly  stumble  upon  the  evidences  of  a  worship  that  is 
obsolete  and  of  a  civilisation  that  has  vanished.  Thus,  under  a 
damp  of  old  trees,  in  a  picturesque  spot,  we  came  upon  a  group  of 
six  moss-grown,  hoary,  prostrate  oolunms,  with  capitals  detached, 
and  on  careful  inspection  detected  the  traces  of  an  inscription,  the 
characters  of  which  appeared  rather  Greek  than  Boman ;  but  they 
▼ere  so  mucli  e£&ced,  and  needed  so  much  cleaning,  that  we  were 
unable  to  devote  the  necessary  time  to  them,  nor  had  we  the  materials 
vith  us  requisite  to  make  a  squeeze ;  in  fact,  our  ride  was  merely  a 
preliminary  reconnaissance,  and  the  spot  is  one  which  I  hope  to  revisit. 
It  is  known  to  the  Arabs  of  the  neighbourhood  by  the  suggestive 
name  of  Aahasharaat-el-Arais,  or  the  "  Trees  of  the  Bridegroom : " 
an  appeUation  which  has  probably  been  handed  down  from  the  early 
time  when  this  grove  was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  Baal,  and  the 
oolninn,  in  all  likelihood,  formed  part  of  a  temple  erected  at  a  later 
period,  and  devoted  to  those  rites  to  which  this  primitive  worship 
gave  rise.  Bven  to  this  day  it  seemed  invested,  in  the  mind  of  the 
Arab  peasant  who  accompanied  us,  with  a  certain  odour  of  sanctity. 
Another  half-hour's  ride,  over  a  partially-wooded  country,  brought 
us  to  the  ruin-crowned  hills  of  Jiscty  and  Hamiz.  These  were  the 
names  for  which  I  had  paid  two  shillings  a  few  days  before.  The 
biUfiide  at  Jissy  was  perforated  with  cave  tombs ;  I  entered  six  or 
eight  of  these,  but  found  nothing  equal  to  the  caves  of  Sheikh 
Abreikh.  In  some  instances  the  entrances  were  well  carved,  the  caves 
tbemselves  spaciousp— one  of  them  with  three  large  chambers — and 
the  locoli  for  the  reception  of  bodies  were  numerous.  It  is  probable 
that  these  were  fEunily  vaults ;  each  family  seems  to  have  purchased 
its  own  cave,  and  niches  were  made  in  it  as  occasion  required.  It 
in&y  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  a  single  cave  which  contained  a  great 
nnmber  of  niches  was  owned  by  a  rich  family,  and  that  successive 
generations  had  been  buried  in  it.  Thus,  Abraham  purchased  the 
cave  of  Machpelah  for  a  family  burying-place.  While  exploring 
^  W  passage  in  one  of  these  caves  at  Jissy,  with  a  lighted  candle  in 
one  hand  while  I  pulled  myself  along  the  ground  with  the  other,  I 
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suddenly  came  upon  a  pit  into  which  I  nearly  pitched  headlong,  as 
stretching  my  hand  forward  it  found  no  resting-place.   I  threw  some 
pieces  of  lighted  paper   down,  and   found  that  it  was  about  ten 
feet  to  the  debris  at  the  bottom,  and  eight  in  diameter,  circular, 
without  an  outlet,  so  far  as  I  could  discover ;  on  the  edge  I  found  a 
handle  of  what  had  probably  been  a  cinerary  urn.    An  Arab  who 
was  present  told  me  that  in  one  of  the  neighbouring  caves  he  had  found 
three  bottles  of  red  glass,  in  a  perfect  condition,  which  he  had  broken. 
There  were  many  fine  capacious  cisterns  hewn  out  of  the  sold  rock  on 
this  hill,  and  the  solidity  of  the  ruins,  which  consisted  of  huge  blocks 
of  carved  stone,  showed  that  it  must  have  been  a  place  of  some  import- 
ance, though  I  have  not  been  able  to  identify  either  it  or  the  neigh- 
bouring Hamiz  with  any  biblical  site.     Here  there  were  some  more 
ruins  and  several  sarcophagi,  but  the  most  interesting  discovery  were 
five  fragments  of  prostrate  columns  lying  in  a  group,  on  one  of  whicli 
I  was  able  distinctly  to  trace  the  letters  IMP.  AUB.,  thus  fixing 
the  date  of  the  temple  or  building  to  which  they  belonged   at 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century  after  Christ.     This  point  is 
on^  about  half  an  hour  distant  from  Bethlehem  of  Ghililee,  one  of  the 
cities  of  Zebulon,  charmingly  situated  in  a  park-like  country,  now 
a  village  of  mud  hovels,  where  there  are  also  some  columns  and  the 
traces  of  a  subterranean  aqueduct.     Then  we  ride  through  sylvan 
glens,  up  little  gorges,  where  the  rocky  sides  show  indications   of 
ancient  cuttings,  over  hills  covered  with  oak-trees,  and  at  this  time 
of  year  along  glades  here  and  there  of  rich  grass,  till  we  reach  the 
summit  of  the  range,  and  look  down  on  the  plain  of  the  Kishon. 
Here,  attracted  by  the  sound  of  chopping,  where  nobody  had  a  right 
to  chop,  I  turned  off  the  path,  and  came  upon  a  group  of  charcoal- 
burners  cutting  down  a  tree,  whom  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  frighten- 
ing thoroughly  by  threatening  them  with  legal  penalties.    And  thus 
I  accidentally  stumbled  upon  another  ancient  site  where  there  were 
more  ruins,  and  cave  tombs,  and  cisterns.      These  cisterns  are  dan- 
gerous pitfalls  to  the  explorer,  their  circular  apertures,  about  two 
feet  in  diameter,  are  often  concealed  by  an  overgrowth  of  shrubs, 
and  an  unlucky  step  may  land  one  in  a  cavity  twenty  feet  deep, 
where  the  rock  has  been  hollowed  out  into  the  shape  of  a  huge 
demijohn,  the  sides  still  retaining  the  old  cement  with  which  they 
were  carefully  plastered,  thus  forming  a  trap  from  which,  even  if 
one  sustained  no  injury  from  the  fall,  escape  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible without  assistance.     Where  the  surrounding  surface  is  smooth 
rock  and  sloping,  small  runnels  are  generally  chiselled  for  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  the  water  into  the  cistern,  the  whole  representing 
an  immense  amount  of  labour  and  no  little  mechanical  skill.     In  the 
course  of  my  ride  through  these  woods  I  had  seen  enough  to  con- 
vince me  that  they  abound  with  cave  tombs  which  are  still  unopened. 
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notwithstanding  the  search  for  treasures  which  has  been  prosecuted 
by  the  peasants  for  two  thousand  years ;  and  that  many  interesting 
relicsy  which  may  possibly  throw  light  on  the  history  of  the  country, 
are  yet  to  be  discovered.  It  is  true  that  many  of  these  caves  may 
contain  the  tombs  of  early  Christians,  and  there  is  no  logical  reason 
why  it  should  be  less  sacrilegious  to  despoil  the  grave  of  an  early 
Christian  than  of  a  late  one,  or  why  the  dead  of  all  religions, 
whether  modem  or  ancient,  are  not  entitled  to  the  same  respect 
heing  paid  to  their  remains.  Certain  it  is  that  the  force  of  the  sen- 
timent, with  which,  after  all,  reason  has  very  little  to  do,  is 
weakened  by  the  fact  of  a  lapse  of  ages,  and  that  to  rifle  a  modem 
grave,  no  matter  what  was  the  faith  of  the  occupant,  would  excite 
very  different  feelings  in  the  breast  from  any  that  are  felt  when 
exhuming  the  ashes  of  those  who  have  passed  away  in  remote 
antiquity. 

It  was  impossible,  as  I  explored  the  romantic  scenery  of  these 
foreet-clad  hills,  not  to  be  impressed  by  a  consideration  of  the 
attractions  they  must  have  possessed  in  the  days  when  their  charm 
was  enhanced  by  the  arts  of  civilisation-r-when  towns  of  massive 
and  stately  architecture  crowned  the  hill-tops,  and  when,  in  the 
flombre  forest  aisles,  the  gods  were  worshipped  in  temples,  the  pros- 
trate oolumns  of  which  still  attest  their  former  grace. 

Laubsnce  Oliphant. 
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The  prediotion  we  yentured  to  make  some  little  time  ago  that  tlie 
present  session  would  not  bear  the  reproach  of  sterility  is  in  a  fair 
way  of  being  fulfilled.  At  the  meeting  of  the  Liberal  party  held 
exactly  a  month  ago,  Mr.  Gladstone  indicated  in  definite  terms  the 
TOiTiiiniiTn  of  legislatiye  work  with  which  the  GK>yemment^  the  House 
of  Oommons,  and  the  country  would  be  content.  That  this  will  be 
accomplished  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  Bankruptcy  and  the  Patents 
Bills  are  both  safe.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Corrupt  Practices 
Bill,  the  Tenants'  Compensation  Bill,  and  the  measure  for  establish- 
ing the  ballot  in  perpetuity.  The  Criminal  Code*  Bill  has  been 
abandoned.  It  was  from  the  first  clear  that  there  could  be  no  pros- 
pect of  carrying  it  through  committee  if  it  was  to  be  discussed  in  a 
spirit  of  Texatious  and  carping  hostility.  Legal  codification  is  a 
subject  so  vast  and  -varied  that,  unless  there  is  a  general  determina- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  or  of  the  Ghrand  Committee  to  settle 
it  once  for  all,  it  must  inevitably  miscarry.  Nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten that  the  Bill  of  which  last  week  Sir  Henry  James  was 
compelled  to  announce  the  abandonment  is  of  ConservatiYe  rather 
than  of  Liberal  origin,  and  is  indeed  practically  identical  with  that 
first  introduced  by  Sir  John  Holker.  All  these  considerations  render 
it  impossible  to  regard  the  collapse  of  the  Criminal  Code  Bill  in  the 
light  of  a  Ministerial  discomfiture.  Li  other  respects,  too,  the  Par- 
liamentary retrospect  of  the  last  few  weeks  may  be  considered  satis- 
factory. The  Govemment  have  had  the  opportunity  which  it  would, 
perhaps,  have  been  better  if  they  had  created  for  themselyes  at  an 
earlier  date,  of  explaining  the  exact  position  occupied  by  Mr.  Erring- 
ton,  and  of  ciroumstantidly  dispelling  the  absurd  charge  that  he  had 
a  particular  mission  to  the  Vatican.  The  debate  on  the  Yaccination 
Acts  has  had  a  healthy  influence  in  the  country.  The  question 
whether  the  existing  laws  should  be  repealed  is  totally  distinct  from. 
the  question  whether,  if  these  laws  did  not  already  exist,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  enact  them.  The  discussion  demonstrated  in  an 
absolutely  condusiye  manner  that  yaccination  is  on  the  whole  either 
a  preyentiye  of  small-pox,  or  else  a  security  that  the  disease  will 
assume  its  mildest  form.  But  no  prejudice  was  oyer  yet  disposed 
of  by  legislation,  and  there  notoriously  exists  amongst  the  ignorant 
classes  a  prejudice  against  the  Yaccination  Acts,  of  which  Mr.  Peter 
Taylor  made  himself  spokesman.  Compulsory  yaccination — ^it  must 
be  distinctly  understood  that  we  are  not  arguing  against  it — ^may,  it 
is  to  be  feared,  haye  the  effect  of  intensifying  the  yulgar  superstition, 
which  regards  the  great  discoyery  of  Jenner  as  a  malignant  rite.  If 
the  operation  is  oyer  improperly  or  unsuccessfully  conducted,  the  occur- 
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rence  of  each  a  case  supplies  a  leverage  for  an  agitation  against  it  in 
the  public  mind. 

There  has  been  a  singular  monotony  in  the  debates  on  the  Corrupt 
Practioes  Bill.  The  Goyemment  have  been  criticised  for  making  its 
penal  provisions  unreasonably  severe,  and  for  creating  new  offences. 
While  it  is  true  that  legislation,  if  it  is  to  be  effectual,  ought  not  to 
be  in  advance  of  the  public  opinion  and  morality  of  the  day,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how,  if  wholesale  bribery  and  corruption  are  not  to 
be  {ffohibited  by  law,  the  plague  will  ever  be  stayed.  Amongst 
tbose  classes  to  whom  the  temptation  to  sell  their  vote  for  money  is 
often  overpoweringly  great,  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  it  is  the  fear  of 
legd  punishment  which  is  the  guarantee  of  right  and  honourable 
action.  In  other  words,  bribery  with, the  lower  section  of  the  com- 
mimity  will  not  be  put  down  until  there  attaches  to  it  the  social 
stigma  of  statutory  crime.  The  reason  why  the  public  opinion  of 
the  lower  members  of  the  community  is  hostile  to  theft  is,  that  theft 
is  not  merely  an  offence  against  morality,  but  an  act  punishable  by 
law.  If  there  is  any  case  in  which  it  is  permissible  for  the  law  to 
outstrip  public  opinion  with  the  object  of  elevating  that  opinion,  it 
may  be  reasonably  contended  that  an  instance  of  this  sort  is  afforded 
by  the  Corrupt  Practioes  Bill. 

The  Conservative  motion  directed  against  the  Government  on  the 
affiiirs  of  South  Africa  still  hangs  fire.  So  far  as  it  is  possible  to 
fonn  an  opinion,  a&irs  seem  to  be  gradually  settling  down  in  this 
quarter  of  the  world.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  the  idea  of 
dispatching  Lord  Eeay  has  been  abandoned,  and  that  instead  of  an 
EngliBh  special  commissioner  being  sent  to  the  Transvaal  certain 
lepresentatives  of  the  Transvaal  will  come  to  England.  The  objec* 
tioofl  to  the  former  plan  were  manifest  from  the  first,  and  were 
indeed  insuperable.  The  Transvaal  Government  strongly  disapproved 
of  it,  and  it  would  have  been  in  their  power  to  make  the  position  of 
an  English  commissioner  at  Pretoria  untenable.  Lord  Beay  would 
hsTe  done  the  work  as  well  as  it  could  have  been  done,  and  his  fidlure 
would  have  been  due,  not  to  any  shortcoming  on  his  part,  but  to  the 
inherent  and  insurmountable  difficulties  in  the  task.  It  would  be 
premature  to  speculate  upon  the  future  of  the  Transvaal.  All  which 
seed  or  which  can  be  said  is,  that  the  condition  and  prospects  of  the 
pcovince  are  less  unsatis&ctory  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  Lord  Carnarvon's  ill-advised  annexation.  A  new  departure  has 
been  taken  in  the  policy  of  the  Government  towards  Basutoland.  The 
fonoal  sovereignty  of  the  English  crown  over  the  Basutos  is  to  be  re- 
stored upon  the  express  understanding  that  the  restoration  is  made  at 
the  cost  of  the  Cape  Colony — ^a  perfectly  equitable  proviso  in  view 
of  the  duties  at  present  levied  by  the  colony.  The  future  of 
(^^tewayo  is  still  uncertain,  but  as  we  are  going  to  press,  intelligence, 
which  will  soon  be  made  generally  public,  of  a  singularly  welcome 
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character  reaches  us.  On  the  whole,  thereforci  it  may  be  said 
that  the  state  of  South  Africa  has  distinctly  improved  during 
the  p^t  month.  As  regards  Egypt,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
plain  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Goyemment  seriously  to  consider  the  possibility  of  reducing  the 
number  of  the  troops  now  in.  possession  of  the  country.  Such  dis- 
cussion about  Egyptian  matters  as  has  taken  place  in  Parliament 
has  been  the  reverse  of  edifying.  Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  the 
vamping  up  of  stale  charges  against  the  Government,  or  by  indict- 
ments still  more  vague  and  indecorous  against  the  Khedive,  in  con- 
nection with  any  of  the  deplorable  events  of  which  Alexandria  a 
year  ago  was  the  scene. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  time  when  it  was  more  strictly  true  that 
political  interest  lay  not  so  much  in  the  present  as  in  the  future. 
If,  as  we  have  seen,  this  remark  is  applicable  in  the  case  of  the 
external  relations  of  the  Government,  it  is  still  more  just  in  regard  to 
the  position  of  affairs  at  home.  What  the  session  will  produce  we  now 
know  tolerably  well.  It  will  not  be  remarkable  for  any  heroic 
achievements,  but  it  will  be  associated  with  a  fair  amount  of  honest 
and  useful  work.  The  real  question  is,  what  is  to  be  the  sequel 
of  the  session  P  When  it  is  over  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  will 
have,  roughly  speaking,  completed  the  fourth  year  of  their  official 
existence.  Septennial  Parliaments  exist  rather  in  constitutional 
theory  than  in  political  fact.  Lord  Beaconsfield  showed  much 
insight  into  the  working  of  Parliamentary  institutions  when  he 
said  that,  ''  with  Governments  in  an  ordinary  way  things  should  go 
fairly  well  for  the  first  two  years,  that  in  the  third  year  there  should 
be  mistakes,  that  in  the  fourth  Ministers  should  begin  to  see  that 
they  were  mistakes,  and  that  in  the  fifth  should  come  the  crash." 
This  was  equivalent  to  saying  that  an  Administration  ought  not  to 
exist  for  more  than  five  years  without  the  appeal  to  the  consti- 
tuencies being  made.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  that,  by  the 
assent  of  both  parties,  the  forthcoming  recess  will  be  exceptionally 
eventful  and  important.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  have  now 
but  one  important  task  to  perform  prior  to  the  dissolution.  They 
are  pledged  to  carry,  or  to  do  their  best  to  carry,  a  new  Reform  Bill 
The  consciousness  that  this  is  the  real  remaining  business  of  the 
Government  reacts  with  a  distinctly  mischievous  and  debilitating 
influence  upon  their  policy.  The  shadow  of  the  eclipse,  which  can 
only  be  delayed  by  eighteen  months,  or  of  the  circumstances  which 
will  precede  that  eclipse,  paralyses  action  in  just  the  same  degree  as 
it  quickens  conjecture. 

The  political  leaders  on  both  sides  must  have  an  interval  of  rest 
after  the  prorogation,  but  when  that  is  over,  they  will  enter  upon 
the  serious  business  of  the  so-called  autumn  holiday  with  a  sense  of 
responsibility  altogether  exceptional.    They  and  the  country  at  large 
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will  know  perfectly  well  that  the  County  Franchise  Bill  will  affect 
the  whole  future.     Public  opinion  in  England  rests  upon  a  basis,  and 
maj  be  described  as  the  creation,  of  public  speaking.     Powerful  as 
tbe  press  is,  it  can  do  little  more  than  reflect,  though  the  process 
of  reflection  may  somewhat  augment  the  influence  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  politicians  in  Parliament   or  on  popular  platforms. 
We  believe    that   it  will   depend  very  much  on   the    oratorical 
capacities  displayed  on  either  side  during  the  next  six  months, 
and  on  the  amount  of  energy  which  the  Government  are  able  to 
cominimicate  to  the  country,  whether  the  County  Franchise  Bill 
prores  the  source  of  strength  to  the  Ministry  and  the  Liberal  party 
which  it  ought  t^  do.     There  are  those   who  think,  and  are  no 
doabt  sincerely  convinced,  that  the  true  national  feeling  is  hoe- 
tils  to  the  Ministry,  and   that   if  the  coimtry  were  polled  to- 
morrow there  woxdd  be  found  a  strong  reaction  in  favour  of  Con- 
serratism.     For  ourselves,  we  refuse  to  believe  that,  if  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  supporters  do  what  it  is  fair  to  expect  of  them,  the 
constituencies  will  withhold  their  confidence  when  the  critical  hour 
arrives.     The  Government  have,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  game  in  their 
own  hands,  though  the  playing  of  it  may  tax  their  energies  and  their 
akilL  One  thing  is  certain :  next  session  will  be  occupied  exclusively 
or  mainly  with  the  new  Reform  BilL  There  may  be  some  opportunity 
of  doing  work  of  a  useful  kind  in  the  way  of  domestic  legislation,  and 
H  is  at  least  to  be  trusted  that  Ministers  will  propose  some  intelligible 
and  equitable  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
labouring  classes,  both  in  urban  and  in  agricultural  districts.     But 
tie  thoughts  both  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country  will  be  primarily 
fixed  on  the  measure  for  the  extension  of  Household  Franchise  to 
Counties. 

There  will  be  much  discussion  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
manihs  as  to  whether  the  Bill  which  confers  a  vote  upon  every 
rurtl  householder  is  to  be  accompanied  by  a  project  for  the 
ndiBtribution  of  seats.  The  Government,  let  us  plainly  say,  will 
make  a  grievous  mistake  from  every  point  of  view  if  their  decision 
fgi  this  matter  is  in  the  affirmative.  It  is  surely  desirable  that  the 
next  ajfpesl  to  the  country  shall  take  place  before  the  doomed  con- 
stituencies know  that  they  are  doomed.  Many  of  them  may  have  a 
>iurewd  presentiment  that  they  are  now  voting  for  the  last  time.  But 
politieal  extinction,  viewed  as  a  contingency,  is  calculated  to  pro- 
duce a  Tery  diiBTerent  effect  from  that  natural  to  political  extinction 
viewed  as  a  certainty.  In  the  former  case  there  will  be  at  any  rate  the 
hope  that  the  impending  blow  may  by  some  happy  interposition  be 
averted.  Let  ns  therefore  suppose  that  the  Government,  recognising, 
18  we  trust  they  will  do,  the  force  of  these  considerations,  will  intro- 
duce in  the  first  instance  a  Franchise  Bill,  and  nothing  more. . 
What  then  will  happen  P    That  it  will  pass  the  House  of  Commons 
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hj  substantial  majorities,  and  that  in  doing  so  it  will  roujse 
the  enthusiasm' of  the  Liberal  party  both  at  Westminster  and  in 
the  country  to  a  high  pitch,  there  cannot,  we  believe,  be  any  doubt. 
The  House  of  Lords  wiU  probably  reject  it.  It  will  be  urged  that  the 
measure  is  essentially  incomplete,  that  redistribution  of  political 
power  is  as  integral  a  part  of  the  new  Bill  as  the  establishment  of  the 
new  franchise,  and  that  Parliament  cannot  rightly  be  asked  to  intro- 
duce the  one  without  knowing  also  something  of  the  other.  There 
can  be  very  little  doubt  what  in  this  event  Ministers  ought  to  do.  The 
County  Franchise  Bill,  thrown  out  by  the  Lords,  whether  by  a  large 
or  a  small  majority,  should  be  reintroduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons immediately.  Its  second  passage  through  that  assemblage 
would  occupy  but  a  short  time.  The  Lords,  having  rejected  it  before, 
would  probably  decline  to  stultify  themselves  by  not  rejecting  it 
again.  Its  second  rejection  would  be  followed  by  a  dissolution,  and 
the  country  would  be  asked  to  pronounce  between  the  two  Chambers. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  a  better  political  issue  in  the 
interests  of  Liberalism  than  this.  Some  Conservatives  hold  that  the 
temper  of  the  English  people  would  cause  them  to  abstain  from 
signifying  under  any  circumstances  their  distrust  of  the  hereditary 
Chamber,  and  that  if  appealed  to  on  the  question  whether  the  Peers 
were  to  be  supported  or  not  in  their  opposition  to  the  Commons 
they  would  decide  in  favour  of  the  former  alternative.  If  this 
anticipation  were  verified.  Liberalism  would  have  received  a  crash- 
ing discomfiture,  and  many  Liberals  would  be  strongly  tempted 
to  forsake  political  life.  But  assuming  that  the  country  decided 
upon  supporting  the  Government  and  the  popular  Chamber  P  In 
that  case  Ministers  and  the  Liberal  party  would  occupy  a  position 
of  impregnable  strength.  In  no  evetit,  we  believe,  can  Ministers 
lose  by  showing  that  they  have  in  this  matter  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  Should  the  Lords  accept  the  Bill,  the  Government  may 
receive  with  satisfaction  the  surrender  of  the  hereditary  legislators. 
It  is,  however,  all  but  certain  that  they  will  refuse  it.  Well  and 
good ;  the  opportunity  will  present  itself,  of  testing  once  and  for  all 
whether  the  English  people  are  at  heart  Liberal  or  Conservative. 
The  franchise  measure  once  passed,  the  Redistribution  of  Seats  Bill 
will  not  be  a  difficult  matter.  A  measure  passed  by  the  House  of 
Commons  for  securing  the  latter  object  might  also  be  thrown  out  by 
the  House  of  Lords.  Such  an  incident  would  only  mark  a  new 
stage  in  the  struggle  between  the  two  Chambers.  It  is  inconceiv- 
able that  the  constituencies  would  sympathize  with  the  obstructive 
action  of  the  Peers,  and  the  victory  of  the  Commons,  which  would  be 
the  victory  of  the  Liberal  party,  would  be  repeated  and  emphasized. 

The  attitude  which  the  Peers  have  adopted  during  the  last  few 
days  to  a  measure  now  before  them  is  characteristic.  They  aooepted 
a  fortnight  ago  the  principle  of  the  measure  legalizing  marriage 
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mth  a  deceased  wife's  sister :  they  have  now  done  everything  in 
iheir   power,   if  not  exactly  to  defeat  it  by  a  side-wind,  to  per- 
petaate  the  discredit  which  in  the  existing  state  of  the  law  attaches 
to  these  unions.    The  Bill  now  provides  that  marriages  of  this  sort 
shall  not  be  celebrated  in  churches  belonging  to  the  Establishment, 
and  that,  as  regards  the  contracting  parties,  the  marriage  shall  only' 
be  deemed  valid  from  the  day  on  which  the  measure  receives  the 
Boyal  assent.     The  extraordinary  thing  is,  that  while  the  children  of 
these  marriages  are  to  be  declared  legitimate,  the  marriages  them- 
selves are  not  to  be  legalized.     In  other  words,  the  second  of  the 
two  amendments  now  inserted  in  the  Bill  gives  the  wife,  whose 
children  are  to  be  regarded  as  bom  in  wedlock,  precisely  that  posi- 
tion which  she  would  have  if  they  were  pronounced  bastards ;  the 
children,  in  effect,  are  to  have  all  the  privileges  which  the  law  can 
confer  upon  them,  the  wife  is  to  be  treated  as  a  concubine.     But 
the  first  of  the  two  alterations  made  in  the  measure  is  really  more 
outrageous  than  the  second.    If  anything  could  bring  odium  upon 
the  Establishment,  it  would  be  the  gratuitous  conflict  in  which  it 
is  now  placed  with  the  law   of  the  land.      Marriages  between 
divorced  persons  are  celebrated  in  churches,  and  no  clergyman  has 
the  right  to  refuse  performing  the  marriage  service  in  the  case  of 
men  and  women  both  of  whom  may  be  notorious  profligates.     The 
Church  of  England  exists  only  by  sufferance  of  the  law  and  at  the 
win  of  Parliament.    Parliament  made  it,  and  Parliament  can  immake 
it.    If,  therefore,  what  the  Legislature  declares  the  law  of  the  land 
is  not  to  be  the  law  of  the  Church, — if  lege  aoiuta, — an  anomaly 
is  created  which  may  be  used  at  any  moment  as  an  argument  against 
the  existence  of  the  Established  Church.    How  can  it  be  said  that  a 
church  whose  ministers  are  exempted  from  the  duty  of  performing 
marriages  sanctioned  by  law,  is  established  by  law  P    She  is,  on  the 
contrary,  established  against  the  law.    The  enemies  of  the  imion 
between  Church  and  State  could  not  desire  a  better  cry  than  will  be 
given  them  if  these    mutilations  of  Lord  Dalhousie's    Bill  are 
allowed.    It  is  the  imperative  duty  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
nject  the  amendments  which  Lord  Dalhousie  has  accepted.    When 
the  measure  comes  back  to  them  the  Peers  will  not  venture  to 
re-insert  them,  or  if  the  attempt  is  made  it  will  fail.     It  is  difficult 
to  know  whether  to  condemn  more  severely  the  littleness  or  the 
inpoHcy  of  this  last  illustration  of  the  statesmanship  of  the  hereditary 
branch  of  the  Legislature. 

If  we  look  across  the  Channel  we  shall  find  that  it  is  upon  Frafice 
that  interest  continues  chiefly  to  centre.  While  the  tension  of  the 
'dations  between  the  Yatican  and  Berlin  has  somewhat  relaxed 
faring  the  last  few  weeks,  and  Prince  Bismarck — by  his  compromise 
with  the  oentre,  as  shown  in  his  introduction  into  the  Prussian  Diet 
of  a  Bill  exempting  bishops  from  the  obligation  to  notify  to  the 
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Government  candidates  for  benefices  in  the  case  of  a  certain  descrip- 
tion of  priests ;  of  wholly  releasing  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  law 
curates  and  chaplains ;  and  of  allowing  the  right  of  the  clergy 
to  appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Public  Worship  instead  of  to  the 
Ecclesiastical  Court — ^has  gone  a  step  in  the  direction  of  Canossa, 
the  feud  between  the  Government  of  the  French  Republic  and 
the  authorities  of  the  Roman  Church  daily  increases  in  severity. 
But  the  ecclesiastical  troubles  of  France  are  insignificant  in  com- 
parison with  her  external  complications.      In  Madagascar  her  arms 
have  achieved  a  victory.    In  Tonquin  she  has  it  within  her  power  to 
be  not  less  successful.    That  if  the  campaign  is  prosecuted  beyond  a 
certain  limit  there  will  be  a  rupture  between  herself  and  China  is 
certain.     There  is,  however,  good  reason  to  suppose  that,  owing  in 
some  degree  to  the  good  offices  of  England,  the  difficulty  which 
has  arisen  may  be  adjusted.    Important  as  this  is  in  itself,  it  is 
more  important  still  for  its  indirect  significance  and  for  the  inter- 
national results  which  may  ultimately  ensue.    Any  understanding 
that  may  be  finally  settled  will  be  largely  due  to  the  influence  of 
Russia,  and  the  consequence  is  that  the  ties,  already  sufficiently  dose, 
which  unite  the  French  Republic  with  the  empire  of  the  Czar  will  be 
drawn  stiU  more  tightly  and  firmly  together. 

The  foregoing  retrospect  of  the  month  may  be  not  inappropriately 
supplemented  with  a  few  words  on  the  meeting  held  at  Marlborough 
House  on  Monday,  June  25,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  who  has  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  the  scheme  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  British  school  of  classical  studies,  archaeo- 
logy, and  art  at  Athens.  As  the  project  was  first  explained  by 
Professor  Jebb  in  the  pages  of  this  periodical  a  couple  of  months 
ago,  it  is  with  no  common  satisfaction  we  are  able  to  state  that  the 
gathering  was  as  successful  as  it  was  distinguished,  and  that  con- 
siderable promises  of  pecuniary  support  were  forthcoming.  The 
principle  of  the  imdertaking  has  been  formally  approved  now  not 
only  by  the  Heir  Apparent,  by  the  Prime  Minister,  and  the  Foreign 
Secretary — as  well  as  by  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition — ^but  by  the 
chancellors  of  the  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  The  daily 
and  weekly  journals,  to  which  the  best  thanks  of  the  friends  of  this 
movement  are  due,  have  published  several  excellent  articles  on  the 
subject.  For  ourselves,  we  are  happy  to  have  been,  more  or  less 
instrumental  in  directing  attention  to  the  topic.  We  believe  that 
the  least  of  the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  in  the  future  will  prove 
the  financial  one.  An  enterprise  so  admirable  in  itself,  so  patriotic, 
and  that  has  secured  as  friends  so  many  representatiyes  of  the 
culture,  the  education,  and  the  wealth  of  England,  oannot  fail  to 
have  before  it  a  great  and  auspicious  career. 

Jun$  28, 1883. 
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FRANCE  AND  ENGLAND  IN  EGYPT. 

The  Suez  Canal  question  presents  so  many  different  aspects  that  the 
treatment  of  it  might  easily  assume  encyclopsBdic  proportions.  The 
political  and  geographical  chronicles  of  the  Isththus,  and  the  attempts 
made  in  ancient  times  to  open  a  passage  through  it,  constitute  the 
liistoiy  of  civilisation  itself.  The  Isthmus  of  Suez  is  the  best  stand- 
point for  the  obseryation  of  humanity  in  its  childhood.  The  scientific 
and  economic  records  of  the  nineteenth  century  find  their  most  in- 
teresting chapters  in  the  works  of  the  canal,  in  the  modifications  in 
the  construction  of  vessels  brought  about  by  its  navigation,  as  well 
as  in  the  changes  consequently  effected  in  the  gi'eat  currents  of  com- 
merce. The  waters  of  the  world,  in  their  distribution  over  the  surface 
of  the  globe  and  their  movements  in  the  basins  which  confine  and 
direct  them,  have  bf)en  the  cause  of  human  civilisation,  and  have  deter- 
mined, by  conditions  which  we  can  examine,  the  march  of  its  commerce 
and  its  industry.  The  great  valleys  of  the  globe  have  been  the  main 
routes  of  human  genius ;  and  the  basins  of  the  great  rivers,  the 
o&pring  of  nature,  saw  the  birth  of  that  commerce  which  has 
enriched  the  world.  It  has  been  reserved  for  our  age  to  behold  man 
in  bis  turn  creating,  as  it  were,  a  new  basin  of  a  mighty  stream, 
and  thus  completing  the  system  of  river  routes  which  has  ever 
strongly  influenced  the  civilised  societies  of  mankind. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  see  in  the  construction  of  a  maritime 
canal  by  an  illustrious  Frenchman  the  only  cause,  or  even  the  chief 
cause,  of  the  interest  taken  by  France  in  all  that  touches  the  water- 
^y.  M.  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is  one  of  the  glories  of  France ;  the 
coontry  knows  that  the  total  value  of  the  nation  is  augmented  by 
the  fact  that  she  counts  him  among  her  sons.  He  has  shared  his 
personal  renown  with  his  fatherland,  and  every  one  in  France  feels 
that  whatever  happens  to  him  attains  the  proportions  of  a  national 
ereni  In  thinking  of  him,  men  spontaneously  repeat  the  saying  of 
Terence  oonoeming  mankind  :  ^'  Naught  that  affects  him  is  indifferent 
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to  us/'  Now  it  is  certain  that,  if  M.  de  Lesseps  had  applied  his 
spirit  of  perseverance,  his  clear  foresight,  his  power  of  unrayelling 
the  future  of  international  relations — ^in  a  word,  his  genius,  towards 
the  conception  and  execution  of  any  other  idea,  of  whatsoever  nature, 
in  any  other  quarter  of  the  globe,  he  would  not  have  reaped  the 
popular  fame  and  national  affection  which  in  his  green  old  age 
reward  the  efforts  of  his  earlier  years.  In  Panama  M.  de  Lesseps 
would  never  have  achieved  the  national  grandeur  which  none  now 
deny  him,  and  of  which  he  laid  the  foundations  between  the  Mediter- 
ranean and  the  Bed  Sea.  And  the  reason  is  that  Egypt  has  always 
filled,  and  still  fills,  every  imagination  in  France,  and  that  the 
traditions  of  France,  ever  revived  by  new  events,  incessantly  carry 
her  thoughts  back  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  Thus,  when  M.  de 
Lesseps  was  seen  planting  upon  this  spot  the  banner  of  his  noble 
enterprise,  he  was  deemed  to  be  France  herself  in  one  phase  of  her 
natural  evolution.  The  idea  of  the  Suez  Canal  is  a  French  idea, 
carried  out  in  a  land  where  France  has  played  a  great  and  glorious 
part ;  and  nothing  could  efface  from  the  French  mind  the  conviction 
that  there  is  a  national  dignity  to  be  upheld  in  all  that  affects  the 
great  work  to  which  M.  de  Lesseps  has  bound  his  name. 

There  is,  moreover,  a  particular  virtue  which  adds  to  the 
nobility  of  the  idea  as  it  is  conceived  in  France — that  the  scheme 
of  piercing  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  has  been  considered  a  grand  peace- 
bearing  conception.  In  the  eyes  of  those  who  from  a  distance 
followed  M.  de  Lesseps  in  his  career,  it  seemed  like  another  link 
added  to  the  blessed  and  beneficent  chain  which  binds  peoples 
together  in  order  to  make  them  associates,  allies,  and  Mends.  A 
grand  idea  of  peace,  that  was  at  the  same  time  a  French  idea,  of 
which  the  nation  felt  proud — such  was  the  conception  which  prevailed 
in  France  concerning  the  communication  to  be  established  between 
the  two  seas.  It  has  sometimes  been  said  that  the  French  make  war 
for  an  idea,  and  they  have  often  seemed  to  welcome  the  reproach  with 
a  certain  satisfaction.  Not  every  one,  they  think,  is  capable  of 
having  so  robust  a  faith  in  his  ideas,  and  they  were  proud  to  think 
that  they  were  deemed  capable  of  forgetting  their  interests  for  the 
sake  of  a  noble  passion.    Horace  has  said : — 

''  0  cives,  cives,  quserenda  pecunia  primum  est ; 
Yirtus  post  numznos." 

In  France  men  were  ready  to  believe  that  the  world  reversed  the 
phrase  when  applying  it  to  them,  and  said  of  them,  nummi  post 
virtuiem.  But  it  is  equally  true  to  say  that  France  makes  peace  for 
an  idea.  Peace  it  was  that  she  sought  to  make  by  the  Suez  Canal 
This  water  in  the  midst  of  the  lands,  this  inner  sea  of  the  ancient 
civilisation,  she  converted  into  an  ocean  which  reached  out  to,  and 
with  a  new  arm  touched,  the  Indian  Ocean.    Is  that  idea  of  peace 
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which  was  to  be  caught  as  in  a  fisherman's  net  and  brought  up  from 
the  depths  of  the  Suez  Canal,  is  that  now  changed  for  an  idea  of 
war?  Will  tbat  cause  which  was  to  bring  the  nations  togethex" 
result  in  estranging  them  from  each  other  P  It  is  impossible,  I  will 
not  say  to  desire,  but  even  to  suppose,  for  a  single  moment,  that  it 
can  be  so. 

The  mistakes  of  French  policy  in  Egypt  have  obscured  minds 
upon  both  sideB  of  the  Channel ;  but  whatever  those  errors  may 
have  been,  the  fact  remains  established  as  firm  as  ever  that  the 
Anglo-French  alliance,  in  the  Mediterranean  as  elsewhere,  is  the 
sorest  pledge  of  the  world's  peace,  and  can  best  give  imlimited  scope 
to  the  economic  progress  of  the  two  countries.  The  idea  of  an  Egypt 
developing  all  its  natural  riches  under  the  benevolent  eye  of  France 
and  England  in  close  alliance  is  a  political  conception  of  the  highest 
rank,  which  by  the  extension  of  its  residts  should  produce  the  most 
salutary  effects  upon  the  whole  body-politic  of  Europe.  It  has 
often  been  sought  to  give  a  form  to  this  idea,  and  the  policy  which 
has  been  called  the  policy  of  the  condominium  has  been,  whatever 
may  haye  been  said  of  it,  a  happy  phase  of  the  Anglo-French 
alliance.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  condominium  was  a 
necessary  form  of  it,  and  one  can  easily  imderstand  that  the  alliance 
in  Egypt  might  take  another  shape.  It  is  indubitable  that  improve- 
ments would  have  been  made  in  the  methods  by  which  the  Anglo- 
French  influence  worked,  if  the  policy  of  the  two  countries  had  been 
directed  in  some  other  way  during  the  mournful  period  of  Arabics 
attempt  at  revolution.  Conunon  action  on  the  part  of  France  and 
England  would  have  led  to  a  more  speedy  result,  and  one  better  for 
both  the  two  powers,  than  that  which  was  produced  by  the  isolated 
action  of  England.  But  two  faults  were  committed,  both  of  which 
lie  heavy  upon  the  two  nations.  The  policy  of  England  was  un- 
certain ;  it  oscillated  between  a  Turkish  intervention,  an  interven- 
tion of  the  two  powers,  and  an  isolated  intervention.  The  policy 
of  France  was  timid ;  it  made  pretence  of  being  European,  instead 
of  being  and  remaining  Anglo-French  alone;  and  at  the  end  it 
committed  the  error  of  abdicating,  at  the  moment  when  it  ought 
to  have  acted.  These  two  faults  produced  their  consequences ; 
England  has  undertaken  a  task  which  will  give  her  very  great 
anxieties,  and  she  has  not,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Anglo-Indian 
interests,  more  security  or  more  tranquillity,  for  a  short  or  long  term, 
than  if  her  power  had  been  shared  at  the  same  time  as  her  diffi- 
culties. France,  in  drawing  back,  has  been  unable  to  explain  the 
reasons,  and,  so  to  speak,  the  conditions  of  her  withdrawal ;  and  at 
the  present  time  she  seems  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  that  moral 
influence  which  she  never  meant  to  abandon,  when  she  thought  that 
she  was  only  holding  aloof,  for  her  ally's  advantage,  from  a  political 
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moTement  in  which  she  belieyed  she  could  leave  the  initiatiTe  to 
England.  The  political  idea  which  has  guided  the  conduct  <^ 
France  was  wrong,  but  it  was  honest ;  it  contained  nothing  adverse 
to  the  policy  of  the  intimate  alliance,  the  entente  cordiaie,  between 
France  and  England.  Thus  it  is  with  profound  astonishment  thai 
we  in  France  have  seen  the  English  Press  nse  towards  us  most  out- 
rageous expressions.  Wounds  have  been  inflicted  which  attempts 
must  be  made  to  heal.  Those  who  have  caused  them  are  withoat 
excuse ;  and  it  is  as  true  to  say  that  they  have  failed  in  patriotinn 
towards  their  own  country  as  in  decency  towards  a  great  nation. 

There  is  but  one  means  of  repairing  the  evil  which  the  two 
countries  did  by  the  faultiness  of  their  foreign  policy  in  Egypt. 
England  suffers,  and  will  suffer,  from  the  indecision  which  she  showed 
at  the  beginning,  and  the  disadvantages  of  her  isolated  position 
imposing  on  her  an  excessive  responsibility.     France  suffers,  and 
will  suffer,  from  its  impolitic  resolve  not  to  interfere,  and  from  what 
has  been  considered  an  abandonment  of  its  natural  ally.    It  is  on 
the  soil  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  in  the  settlement  of  the  question  of 
the  Canal,  that  the  basis  of  a  harmonious  policy  must  be  found.  France 
only  expects  this,  that  her  name  and  moral  influence  should  still  serve 
the  cause  of  civilisation  in  Egypt,  without  hurting  England,  but  with- 
out being  hurt  by  her.   Whether  France  in  Egypt  be  the  guest  of  the 
Khedive  or  of  the  Empress  of  India,  she  has  a  right  to  be  treated  with 
the  consideration  due  to  an  ally  and  friend.   In  return  for  this  respect, 
England  will  find  in  France  a  support  which  she  will  certainly  need 
some  day,  to  prevent  her  influence  from  giving  way  before  those 
eclipses  which  should  always  be  looked  for  in  oriental  politics.    But 
how  is  this  maintenance  of  the  name  of  France  at  its  due  moral  height 
to  be  achieved,  concurrently  with  the  increased  political  harmony  of 
the  two  nations  P    By  respecting  the  name  of  France  in  the  Suez 
Canal,  by  showing  that  England  has  in  view  only  the  claims  of 
justice,  and  is  not  pursuing  a  policy  of  ill-conceived  egotism  in  ail 
that  concerns  that  international  and  pacific  road  which  is  the  creation 
of  a  great  Frenchman,  in  spite  of  the  strenuous  opposition  of  a  great 
Englishman.     The  Suez  Canal  is  the  highway  to  India;  it  is  an 
open  route  which  England  has   the  greatest  interest   in   seeing 
frequented  by  all  Europe,  and  especially  by  France.    Has  England 
ever  dreamt  of  shutting  India  within  its  own  confines,  of  closing 
Bombay  or  Calcutta  against  the  industry  and  commerce  of  the 
world  ?    Is  not  her  colonial  policy  the  policy  of  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  liberty  P    England  cannot  dream  of  cutting  off  India  at 
Port  Said.     The  grand  highway  of  civilisation  ought  to  be  traversed 
with  equal  liberty,  and  in  equal  security,  by  all  the  nations  of  the 
universe ;  and  if  this  be  true  when  speaking  of  all  peoples,  is  it  not 
still  more  true  of  France  than  of  any  other  country  P 
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In  the  future  of  the  commercial  relations  of  England  and  India, 
there  18  one  problem  which  concerns  much  that  is  unknown ;  that  is, 
the  financial  problem.  If  the  coinage  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  the  same  as  that  of  Great  Britain,  that  is  not  true  of  the 
coinage  of  India.  India  is  a  country  with  a  silver  currency,  and 
the  adjustment  of  Anglo-Indian  commerce  is  extremely  difficult  now, 
and  may  become  still  more  so,  by  reason  of  the  difference  of  money. 
Unless  care  be  taken,  the  movement  of  Anglo-American  business 
will  tend  more  and  more  to  the  detriment  of  Anglo-Indian  business, 
and  the  United  States  will  take  the  place  of  India  as  the  intermedi- 
aries of  English  commerce  with  China.  It  is  in  the  power  of  France 
to  re-establish  the  equilibrium  ;  having  the  same  currency  as  India, 
she  can  bring  back,  vid  Suez,  to  Europe  all  that  might  escape  by  way 
of  America  and  California.  France,  then,  has  a  like  interest  with 
England  in  the  development,  possibly  boundless,  of  the  relations 
of  India  with  England  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  Even  now 
Burmah  sends  her  rice  to  Italy ;  even  now  the  culture  of  wheat  is 
making  considerable  progress  in  India.  England  and  the  continent 
of  Europe  will  always  have  need  of  foreign  corn  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
as  the  ancient  world  had  its  granaries  beyond  Europe,  in  Africa,  so 
do  we  modem  peoples  have  ours  also  beyond  Europe,  in  America,  at 
the  present  time,  but  we  can  have  them  in  India.  It  is  perhaps,  we 
might  even  say  certainly,  an  unpleasant  fact  for  European  agricul- 
ture ;  and  the  duty  of  the  governments  and  peoples  of  Old  Europe  is 
to  deliver  agriculture  from  the  fetters  of  a  legislation  which  in  many 
countries  is  out  of  date.  But  whatever  opinion  may  be  held  upon  the 
extent  and  effects  of  the  agricultural  conflict  raging  between  ancient 
Europe  and  the  rest  of  the  universe,  whatever  ideas  of  legislative 
reforms  on  behalf  of  agriculture  and  landed  property  may  prevail 
in  the  different  nations  of  Europe,  it  is  an  incontestable  truth  that 
Europe  will  more  and  more  have  its  granaries  beyond  its  boundaries. 
Where  shall  we  place  them  ?  With  the  help  of  France,  and  by 
means  of  the  highway  of  the  Suez  Canal,  England  can  place  them  in 
India. 

It  is  not  possible  to  foresee  the  extent  of  the  extraordinarily 
fsToorable  changes  in  the  current  of  business  in  England,  in  the 
position  of  the  banks,  in  the  abundance  of  capital,  and  in  the  rate  of 
interest,  which  would  be  the  consequence  of  an  importation  of  wheat 
arriving  in  Europe  from  India  instead  of  America.  If  in  the  course 
of  one  year — an  epoch  of  which  a  glimpse  may  be  caught  before  the 
end  of  the  century — we  witnessed  a  change  running  through  the 
eurrents  of  trade  which  should  bring  about  a  displacement  of  twenty 
millions  sterling,  only  transferred  from  the  commerce  of  America  to 
that  of  India,  we  should  see  the  happiest  consequences  issue  from  it, 
to  the  profit  of  England  and  the  advantage  of  France.     France,  with 
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its  habit  of  using,  and  liking  for  silver, — identical  with  the  habit 
and  liking  of  India, — ^having  a  monetary  currency  which  can  form 
the  reservoir  of  the  Indian  currency,  is  reciprocaUy  in  the  best 
situation,  thanks  to  the  Suez  Canal,  to  develop  Anglo-Indian  or 
Indo-European  commerce  in  rice  or  in  com.  The  Suez  Canal  has 
created  a  community  of  interests  between  France  and  England, — 
interests  moral,  commercial,  and  social, — which  must  always  be 
considered  and  appreciated  at  their  full  value,  which  ought  to  be 
ei^tended,  and  which  must  never  be  sacrificed  to  a  paroxysm  of 
egotism,  or  speculation,  or  even  simply  of  bad  temper. 

The  phases  of  the  discussion  between  the  English  Government  and 
M.  de  Lesseps  are  very  instructive.  They  possess  a  degree  of  anima- 
tion that  has  surprised  public  opinion  in  France.  The  question  i» 
asked,  whether  the  name  of  France,  which  casts  so  brilliant  a  light 
over  the  Canal  Company,  was  not  in  some  respects  aimed  at  by  the 
shortsighted  adversaries  of  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance.  Why  should  so  much  frenzy  be  displayed  in 
a  question  where  frenzy  is  unnecessary,  save  to  secure  the  triumph 
of  right  and  justice  P  A  great  Frenchman,  M.  Thiers,  said  that 
interests  are  ferocious;  and  another  great  statesman,  a  great 
Englishman,  said  that  public  opinion  was  sometimes  like  a  wild 
beast,  which  the  Government  should  keep  an  eye  on  to  escape  being 
devoured.  In  France  we  have  seen  interests  fall  upon  the  railways,  and 
under  pretence  of  getting  their  produce  carried  cheaply,  try  to  destroy 
all  that  France  had  spent  so  many  years  in  establishing,  viz.  the 
administration  of  a  network  of  railways,  which  has  been  little  by  little 
organised  and  extended,  without  causing  any  crisis  in  the  circu- 
lation of  capital,  but  giving  a  considerable  impulse  to  the  industry 
and  commerce  of  the  nation.  Those  very  persons  who  did  the  most 
to  excite  the  cupidity  of  private  interests  have  been  brought  to 
acknowledge  that  they  had  let  loose  a  wild  beast  without  keeping 
further  watch  on  it.  Frenchmen  ask  whether  the  excitement  which 
has  arisen  in  the  matter  of  the  Suez  Canal,  extraordinary  as  it  seems 
to  simple  spectators,  had  not  some  analogy  with  the  movement  and 
agitation  about  the  question  of  the  French  railways  which  filled 
five  sterile  years  with  their  useless  fury  and  impolitic  distrust. 
The  comparison  has  not  failed  to  suggest  to  men's  minds  the  pro- 
bable issue  of  a  discussion  which  will  pass  through  many  phases,  but 
which,  no  one  doubts,  will  end  as  the  dispute  between  the  assailants 
and  the  defenders  of  the  railway  companies  ended  in  France.  Is 
it  intended  to  oust  M.  de  Lesseps  from  the  legitimate  fruits  of  his 
labours,  in  order  to  give  English  commerce  the  advantage  of  taxing 
itself  at  a  low  rate  in  the  transit  of  its  vessels  through  the  Suez 
Canal  P  That  is  exactly  the  question  that  was  asked  in  France. 
Were  the  railway  companies  to  be  pillaged  of  the  legitimate  fruits 
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of  tiheir  efforts,  and  to  be  ejected  in  order  to  gire  to  those  who 
gained  the  power  of  transporting  their  produce  the  right  to  fix  the 
tariff.  If  the  question  had  continued  to  be  stated  in  these  terms, 
the  result  would  have  been  to  tie  with  our  own  hands  a  Gordian 
hiot  which  could  not  be  unravelled  except  by  the  sword.  Could  it 
be  supposed  that  the  sword,  that  violence,  that  the  English  sword,-— 
that  is  to  say,  English  violence, — would  cut  an  intricacy  of  right  and 
commerce,  at  the  risk  of  simultaneously  wounding  with  that  blade 
not  only  France,  but  that  which  is  greater  than  France,  eternal 
justice? 

It  has  often  been  observed  that  men  do  for  others  what  they  would 
not  care  to  do  for  themselves,  and  that  they  act  as  intermediaries  or 
agents  with  less  scruple  than  on  their  own  account.  Englaind  can* 
not  present  such  a  spectacle.  That  which  she  would  not  do  herself 
she  cannot  do  under  an  assumed  name ;  and  if  she  has  the  right  to 
dispose  of  the  Khedive's  signature,  she  will  not  put  it  to  any  acts  by 
procuration,  save  upon  the  same  terms  upon  which  she  would  have 
giTen  her  own  signature.  There  is  but  one  way  out  of  the  en- 
tanglement; namely,  to  follow  the  paths  of  justice  and  reason. 
England  is  the  most  important  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  partners  in  the 
enterprise  of  the  Canal ;  she  ought  to  seek  out  and  determine  equit- 
ably the  share  which  legitimately  belongs  to  her'in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  business.  A  share  in  the  joint  control  cannot  be  refused 
to  a  government  who  is  a  shareholder  to  such  an  extent.  But  we 
know  that  the  power  of  the  members  in  general  council  is  not 
measured  by  the  number  of  votes ;  there  is  a  moral  influence  which 
depends  upon  the  weight  of  the  speaker.  There  are  always  two 
influential  voices  at  the  councils  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  ;  first, 
that  of  M.  de  Lesseps,  a  French  voice,  which  France  is  pleased  to 
know  is  listened  to,  and  which  cannot  be  stifled  without  wronging 
and  wounding  the  country  which  saw  his  birth.  But  there  is  also 
the  voice  of  England,  represented  by  eminent  men,  who  not  only  are 
always  heard  with  deference,  but  whose  counsels  meet  with  attention, 
because  they  are  the  representatives  of  a  great  government,  and 
because  they  exercise  their  rights  with  an  authority  that  no  one  con- 
tests. The  legitimate  influence  of  England  in  the  administration  of 
the  Suez  Canal  will  consequently  always  receive  due  consideration. 

But  if  England  is  the  most  important  of  the  partners,  she  is  also 
the  most  important  of  the  clients,  as  she  makes  use  of  the  canal  in  a 
i&neh  greater  proportion  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world  together. 
That  is  a  reason  for  her  watchrug  over  the  company  in  order  to  be 
aire  that  it  treats  its  clients  with  moderation ;  but  it  certainly  is  not 
one  for  obtaining  from  the  company  special  treatment  for  her  own 
coontrymen.  France,  whose  vessels  are  much  less  numerous,  does 
not  afttaoh  any  less  id|x>rtance  than  England  to  the  point  that  the 
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conditions  of  transit  should  be  easy,  and  that  the  tarifEs  should  be  as 
low  as  possible.  From  this  point  of  view  there  cannot  be  any  diver- 
gence between  English  and  French  interests.  It  is  a  general  question, 
and  if  it  fall  to  the  French  Oovemment  to  solve  it,  it  will  do  so 
with  as  much  independence,  and  with  as  much  regard  for  maritime 
commerce,  as  would  the  English  Government  itself.  France,  quite 
as  much  as  England,  is  interested  in  the  traffic  being  satisfied.  She 
demands,  like  England,  the  doubling  of  the  canal,  if  the  traffic  render 
it  necessary ;  just  as  she  required  the  French  railway  companies  to 
double  their  lines  when  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to  satisfy  the 
demands  of  conunerce. 

It  is  true  that  in  France,  and  even  in  the  Parliament,  certam 
persons  demanded  that  the  doubling  the  lines  should  be  effected  by 
competition,  and  even  by  competition  on  the  part  of  the  State,  and 
that  a  new  railway  should  be  constructed  and  worked  by  the  side  of 
the  existing  road ;  but  this  idea  was  very  quickly  abandoned ;  first, 
because  it  was  not  equitable,  and,  secondly,  because  it  could  not  possibly 
be  profitable.  It  has  been  found  more  practicable,  much  more  in 
conformity  with  general  interests,  and  at  the  same  time  more  re- 
spectful towards  vested  rights,  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  the 
railway  companies,  in  order  to  oblige  them  to  give  the  traffic  that 
satisfaction  which  its  development  demanded. 

In  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  the  question  is  much  more  simple.  There 
may  not  be  a  monopoly  in  writing,  but  there  is,  nevertheless,  a 
natural  monopoly.  How  can  it  be  imagined  that  the  object  of  the 
concession  was  any  other  than  to  put  the  two  seas  in  communication  ? 
The  founders  could  not  be  expected  to  run  the  risks  of  such  an  enter- 
prise without  yielding  them  a  right  to  take  tolls  from  those  who  pass 
from  one  sea  to  the  other.  To  deprive  them  subsequently  of  the 
product  of  these  tolls  by  supporting  a  rival  scheme,  and  by  joining 
the  two  seas  in  some  other  way,  would  be  to  withdraw  with  one  hand 
what  has  been  given  with  the  other.  Perhaps  several  canals  may 
be  possible;  but  the  idea  of  establishing  communication  between 
the  two  seas  is  a  simple  one,  and  it  is  exactly  that  which  M.  de 
Lesseps  has  maintained  from  the  first,  notwithstanding  the  doubts  of 
the  English  engineers,  and  which  he  has  at  last  realised  at  the  cost 
of  a  considerable  outlay  of  capital. 

It  is  this  idea  alone  that  was  the  object  of  the  enterprise,  and  the 
tolls,  the  charge  on  passengers,  and  the  transit  tariff  conceded  to 
M.  de  Lesseps,  were  its  price.  Without  violating  the  laws  of  justice, 
it  is  impossible  to  hand  over  to  others  the  profits  which  would  not 
have  existed  if  M.  de  Lesseps  had  not  formulated  his  idea,  if  after 
conceiving  it  he  had  not  given  it  a  body, — ^profits  which  belong  to 
it,  profits  of  which  it  certainly  can  be  despoiled  by  force  because 
force  can  do  everything,  but  which  cannot  be  taken  away  save  by 
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the  conunifldon  of  deeds  absolutely  contrary  to  that  high  sensa  of 
right'which  England  has  had  the  glory  to  spread  throughout  the 
world.  Only  a  few  days  ago,  a  French  orator,  speaking  from  the 
senatorial  tribune  of  the  French  Republic,  quoted  these  memorable 
words  of  the  English  historian  and  philosopher,  David  Hume : 
"  Oar  fleets,  our  budget,  our  army,  parliament,  all  these  are  only  to 
assure  a  single  end, — the  liberty  of  the  twelve  great  judges  of 
England." 

I  will  add,  that  if  Engknd  holds  in  the  world  the  dominant 
position  which  legitimately  belongs  to  her  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  if  she  is  respected  and  feared,  if  she  is  dreaded  and  honoured, 
if  she  has  allies  willing  to  advance  with  her  in  the  path  of  civilisa- 
tion, and  to  give  her  their  support  without  fear  as  without  jealousy, 
but  with  a  noble  feeling  of  confidence,  it  is  because  England,  freely 
governed  by  a  conscientious  public  opinion,  knows  how  to  place  right 
above  might,  and  has  learnt  to  provide  herself  with  institutions 
which  are  a  mixture  of  monarchism  and  republicanism,  whereof  the 
mainspring,  according  to  Montesquieu,  should  be  honour  and  virtue. 

The  respect  for  contracts  is  the  foundation  of  parliamentary 
governments,  and  the  English  parliament  can  do  everything  but 
make  an  injustice  legitimate.  If  the  English  Government,  as  a 
partner  in  and  as  a  patron  of  the  most  numerous  clients  of  the  enter- 
prise, can  demand  that  every  extension  rendered  necessary  by  the 
traffic  should  be  given  to  the  means  of  communication  between  the 
two  seas,  it  is  its  duty  equally  to  introduce  into  the  tariffs  every 
amendment  compatible  with  the  maintenance  of  the  financial  position 
of  the  company.  It  is  also  quite  right  in  demanding  a  revision  of  tariffs 
which  were  established  in  view  of  an  infinitely  smaller  troffic  than 
that  which  has  been  attained  during  the  last  few  years.  The  most 
simple  method  which  has  been  found  of  proportioning  the  tariffs  to 
the  boainess,  is  the  participation  by  the  clients  in  the  profits  of 
which  they  are  themselves  the  source.  Assurance  companies  and 
co-operative  societies  have  largely  adopted  this  course,  and  we  might 
follow  them.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than  to  make  a  scale  of 
redactions  of  tari&  so  as  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  profits  realised  to 
the  benefit  of  the  vessels  which  traverse  the  canal.  Arrangements 
of  this  nature  are  very  simple,  and  quite  legitimate,  and  provided 
that  they  are  established  with  moderation  they  cannot  be  otherwise 
than  acceptable.  •  For  England  especially  there  is  another  method, 
indirect  it  is  true,  but  not  less  real,  of  lightening  the  charges  which 
▼eigh  upon  its  maritime  commerce  in  consequence  of  the  dues  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  that  is  to  take  and  to  apply  to  its  budget  a 
portion  of  the  nett  profits  of  the  company.  The  English  Government 
Aheady  makes  a  profit  in  interest  on  the  capital  invested  in  the 
porchaae  of  the  176,000  shares  of  which  it  has  become  the  holder ; 
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it  receives  5  per  cent,  interest  on  a  capital  for  which  it  only  pays 
3  per  cent.,  every  year  gaining  the  difference.  That  is,  in  reality,  a 
sort  of  redaction  of  the  transit  dues  in  favour  of  the  English  people. 
When  the  deferred  coupons  of  the  shares  which  it  holds  are  available, 
its  profit  will  be  much  increased.  If  it  sees  fit,  it  will  be  able, 
by  means  of  that  profit,  to  reduce  those  imposts  which  press  upon 
commerce. 

But  all  these  questions  are  matters  of  detail  in  which  France  and 
England  have  an  equal  interest ;  they  may  give  rise  to  discussions 
more  or  less  prolonged,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  politics. 
There  is  but  one  political  aspect  of  the  matter;  it  is  the  maintenance 
of  a  company  which,  French  by  origin,  is  English  as  much  as  French 
in  its  interests,  and  which  has  the  right  to  be  treated  conformably 
with  justice.  A  day  will  come  when  it  will  be  possible  on  both  sides 
of  the  Channel  to  judge  with  greater  calmness  the  political  situation 
of  the  two  nations,  as  regards  the  affairs  of  Egypt.  When  that  day 
arrives,  whatever  direction  events  may  meanwhile  have  taken,  there 
will  without  doubt  be  perfect  accord  as  to  the  inconveniences  con- 
sequent upon  the  suppression  of  Anglo-French  action  in  Egypt. 
History  never  remakes  what  it  has  once  destroyed;  certainly  we 
shall  never  again  see  the  condominium,  the  Dual  Control,  nor  any  of 
those  combinations  which  have  had  their  use,  but  which  are  con- 
demned to-day,  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  defend,  because  they  have 
one  great  defect — that  is,  that  they  are  dead  and  cannot  be  revived. 
But  what  we  shall  see  again  is  an  accord  between  the  views  of  France 
and  those  of  England  as  to  the  affairs  of  Egypt,  and  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  all  questions  concerning  the  Suez  Canal.  England  has  need 
of  the  moral  support  of  France.  There  is  more  sympathy  possible 
between  the  Egyptian  people  and  the  French  than  between  the 
former  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 

This  moral  influence  the  French  can  exercise  in  the  civil  adminis- 
tration, in  industry,  and  in  commerce,  and  exercise  it  to  the  advan- 
tage of  all  Europe.  The  influence  of  the  English  Government  will 
lose  nothing  thereby ;  and  if  some  day  England  finds  it  usefal  to 
modify  her  action,  she  will  be  happy  to  find  at  her  side  France  with 
her  perpetmd  influence  in  Egypt,  by  reason  of  the  traditions  of  her 
history  and  the  devotion  of  the  colony  of  that  nation  to  the  interests 
of  Egypt,  so  as  to  be  able  to  seek  in  common  the  solution  most 
favourable  to  the  maintenance  of  Western  influence  in  the  East,  and 
to  the  development  of  the  amicable  relations  between  two  great 
Powers,  who  sometimes  in  the  Press  utter  very  hard  words  of  each 
other,  but  who  speedily  return  to  sentiments  of  cordial  friendship 
and  sincere  alliance  as  soon  as  they  have  regained  together,  with 
their  sang-froid,  a  clear  view  of  their  moral,  political,  and  commercial 
interests.  '.       .     .  L£on  Say. 


THE  NEGOTIATIONS  WITH  M.  DE  LESSEPS. 

The  negotiationa  between  the  BritiBh  Goyermnent  and  M.  de 
Leflseps  have  come  to  a  sudden  but  not  an  unforeseen  termination. 
From  the  first  moment  that  the  terms  of  the  provisional  agreement 
were  communicated  to  the  House  of  Commons  their  rejection  was 
certaio.  Purther  discussion  of  the  subject  is>  however,  still  neces- 
sary, both  because  the  grievances  of  which  the  shipowners  complain 
caimot  long  be  left  without  a  remedy,  and  because  the  nature  of  the 
natioiial  movement  which  has  compelled  the  Ministry  to  withdraw 
their  proposals  appears  to  be  as  yet  imperfectly  understood.  Most 
onfortonately  the  line  of  action  which  has  hitherto  been  adopted  has 
greatly  embarrassed  the  friendly  settlement  of  the  more  pressing 
qnestien,  and  has  forced  into  prominence  other  questions,  the  con- 
sideration of  which  it  might  have  been  well  to  postpone  for  a  time. 
The  problem  was  always  one  of  sufficient  difficulty,  and  it  is  infinitely 
to  be  r^;retted  that  the  course  of  events  should  have  introduced 
farther  complications.  We  had  from  the  first  to  reconcile  conflicting 
rights,  to  conciliate  French  susceptibilities  with  English  needs,  to 
make  due  use  of  our  present  command  of  Egypt  without  unnecessary 
c^ce  to  those  who  had  been  unwilling  to  share  with  us  the  dangers 
of  its  acquisition,  to  be  at  the  same  time  generous  to  our  neighbours 
and  just  to  our  own  people.  Now  we  have  much  more  than  this  to 
do,  for  we  shall  be  compelled  tx>  destroy  hopes  which  need  never 
have  been  raised,  and  to  withdraw  admissions  which  should  never 
have  been  made.  If  opinion  in  France  and  in  England  is  excited, 
if  the  friendship  of  the  last  fifty  years  is  threatened  with  temporary 
interruption,  the  blame  must  lie  at  the  door  of  those  who  hastily 
aocq)ted  the  demand  of  a  private  company  to  control  the  commerce 
and  the  navigation  of  the  world. 

la  order  to  make  the  political  situation  clear,  some  brief  account 
miut  be  given  of  the  events  which  have  brought  us  into  our  present 
position.  An  attempt  will  be  made  to  show  why  the  most  powerful 
statesman  of  the  day,  at  the  head  of  a  great  party,  failed  to  carry  the 
oonntry  with  him,  and  also  to  indicate  the  steps  which  should  be 
taken  in  order  to  secure  a  firm  foundation  for  the  future  treatment 
of  a  subject  which  is  second  to  none  in  its  influence  both  on  the 
future  proeperity  of  England  and  on  the  maintenance  of  those  friendly 
relations  with  France  which  we  all  on  this  side  of  the  Channel  most 
earnestly  desire  to  maintain  and  confirm.  Fortunately,  no  lasting 
harm  has  been  inflicted.  A  disagreement  with  the  president  of  a 
commeroial  company,  though  it  may  involve  temporary  inoonveni- 
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enoe  to  trade,  is  not  a  quarrel  with  the  French  Government  nor  with 
the  French  nation.  The  greatest  of  all  objections  to  the  provisional 
agreement  was  the  imminent  risk  of  future  discord  which  its  accept- 
ance would  have  involved. 

Last  year  a  Ministry,  composed  of  men  who  are  popularly  supposed 
to  err  rather  by  an  excessive  leaning  towards  the  doctrine  of  non- 
interference than  by  any  disposition  to  seek  the  aggrandisement  of 
the  English  Empire  at  the  hazard  of  war,  found  themselves  com- 
pelled to  undertake  the  suppression  of  rebellion  in  Egypt  and  the 
armed  occupation  of  the  country.  England  expected,  and  had 
reason  to  expect,  the  assistance  of  France  in  quelling  the  military 
insurrection  which  threatened  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ehedive. 
That  assistance  was  refused,  and  England  undertook  single-handed 
the  discharge  of  a  duty  imposed  upon  her  by  the  necessity,  under 
which  she  lies,  of  maintaining  uninterrupted  her  communication  with 
India  and  the  East.  Any  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan 
was  successfully  prevented  with  the  general  approval  of  the  country 
and  of  Europe.  It  was  felt  that  our  preponderating  interest  gave  us 
a  claim  to  act  alone. 

Disturbances  in  Egypt  were  of  more  importance  to  us  than  dis- 
turbances elsewhere,  only  because  Egypt  is  the  gate  through  which 
we  must  necessarily  pass.  But  for  this  fact,  we  should  be  no  more 
called  upon  to  interfere  with  her  internal  troubles  than  with  those  of 
any  other  country  which  originally  formed  part  of  the  Turkish 
Empire,  and  has  now  obtained  complete  or  partial  autonomy.  We 
are  in  Egypt  because  the  Suez  Canal  runs  through  Egypt,  and  for 
no  other  reason.  If  any  doubt  on  the  subject  had  ever  existed,  it 
would  have  been  removed  by  the  weighty  words  used  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  his  speech  at  the  Mansion  House  on  August  the  9th,  words 
which  commanded  universal  assent :  "  Egypt  having  become  the 
great  gate  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  hemispheres,  it  is 
essential  for  the  industry  and  enterprise  of  mankind  that  the  gate 
should  be  open." 

Of  the  importance  to  us  of  a  free  passage  to  the  East  there  can  be 
no  doubt  whatever.  The  canal  which  traverses  the  Isthmus  of  Suez 
is  the  highroad  of  a  commerce  which  is  daily  growing  in  amount, 
and  which  tends  to  become  more  and  more  important  in  character, 
which  is  no  longer  confined  to  the  luxuries  but  extended  to  the 
necessaries  of  life,  which  affects  the  poorest  among  us  as  well  as  the 
richest.  In  the  East  we  find  the  largest  market  for  our  manufac- 
tures ;  from  India  is  coming  an  increasing  quantity  of  the  com,  and 
from  Australia  will  come  the  meat,  which  must  supply  the  deficiencies 
of  our  home  production.  The  colonies  are  as  much  interested  as  the 
mother  country  in  a  trade  of  which  quick  and  economical  passage  is 
the  essential  condition.     Nor  is  the  maritime  route,  which  the  enter- 
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prise  of  M.  de  Lesseps  opened  to  us,  valuable  only  to  the  merchants 
of  England.  It  has  other  uses.  The  Power  which  rules  India  and 
which  owns  Australia  must  secure  direct  communication  between  the 
K»t  of  Oovemment  and  the  scattered  members  of  Empire.  Some 
jears  ago  M.  Gtambetta,  in  speaking  to  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  subject,  called  the  canal  the  carotid  artery  of 
England.  Through  it,  while  she  retains  her  Eastern  dominion,  the 
life  blood  flows ;  this  it  is  that  maintains  the  vital  connection  of  the 
head  and  of  the  extremities.  The  imperative  duty  of  protecting 
that  weak  point  in  our  complex  organism  was  recognised  abroad  and 
at  home.  In  defending  Egypt  from  a  force  which  threatened  her 
with  internal  ruin,  and  would  thus  have  endangered  the  canal, 
England  and  her  Government  were  at  one.  The  criticisms  of  party 
and  the  objections  of  those  to  whom  all  war  is  alike  odious,  were 
equally  silenced,  and  the  Ministry  were  never  so  popular  as  after 
Tel-el-Ehebir.  The  amount  of  glory  gained  by  that  achievement 
might  be  subjected  to  different  standards  of  measurement,  but  all 
felt  that  a  necessary  piece  of  work  had  been  splendidly  done  in  the 
shortest  possible  time,  and  with  the  least  possible  loss  of  life.  There 
was  the  reason,  and  sufficieht  reason,  for  the  popular  exultation  with 
which  the  news  of  victory  was  received. 

It  was  at  once  tacitly  assumed  that  a  way  would  be  found  to  attain 
the  object  of  our  expedition,  and  that  England  being  now  supreme  in 
Egypt  would  in  future  exercise  some  control  over  the  road  to  her 
Eastern  possessions.  The  nature  of  our  tenure  might  be  undefined,  but 
we  were  practically  the  rulers  of  the  country ;  it  followed  that  we 
should  in  future  make  such  regulations  as  would  secure  ourselves  with- 
out inflicting  loss  or  injury  on  others.  All  rights  would  be  respected^ 
under  the  British  flag.  There  was  no  more  thought  of  defrauding 
or  expelling  the  Franco-Egyptian  Company  which  had  cut  the 
Isthmus  than  there  was  of  closing  the  canal  to  the  ships  of  other 
nations.  The  one  step  would  have  appeared  to  Englishmen  as 
ridicolous  as  the  other.  Some  desired  the  enlargement  of  the  present 
canal,  others  would  have  preferred  the  construction  of  a  new  one, 
all  hoped  that  M.  de  Lesseps  would  now  lay  aside  his  temporary 
attitude  of  defiance  and  accept,  with  more  or  less  good-humour,  the 
nataral  consequences  of  our  position  at  Cairo. 

Among  our  rulers  there  was  no  desire  to  add  to  our  many  responsi- 
bilities or  to  increase  our  empire.  More  than  one  English  Govern- 
ment has  had  the  opportunity  of  taking  Egypt  and  has  refused  the 
offer.  The  present  Ministry  were  no  more  greedy  of  extended  rule 
than  others  had  been.  Moreover,  they  were  committed  to  a  policy 
antagonistic  to  the  supposed  dreams  of  their  inmiediate  predecessors. 

(I)  It  vould  be  quite  nnneoessary  to  say  thia,  were  it  not  for  the  aBsertions  of  the 
^(^BQch  newvpaperi. 
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They  disclaimed  all  idea  of  conquest.  Thej  were  ready  to  leaTe 
Egypt  in  six  months — as  soon  as  possible — whenever  the  object 
which  took  them  there  had  been  eflfectually  secured. 

Then  the  shipowners  and  Chambers  of  Commerce,  who  are  more 
immediately  interested  in  the  navigation  of  the  canal,  addressed  the 
Foreign  Office.  They  naturally  spoke  first,  but  they  had  the  nation 
behind  them.  The  deputations  which  waited  on  the  Minister  were 
recommended  to  formulate  a  definite  plan  which  the  Oovemment 
could  consider.  The  accuracy  of  their  statements  was  not  impugned, 
the  reality  of  their  grievances  was  not  denied.  They  were  encouraged 
to  prepare  practical  measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  matters  in 
dispute  between  themselves  and  the  company.  But  while  the  repre- 
sentatives of  commerce  were  taking  preliminary  steps  to  obtain  the 
required  information,  the  possession  of  which  must  precede  the  con- 
struction of  any  sound  plan  for  obviating  the  present  hindrances 
to  the  transit  of  ships  through  Egypt,  the  country  was  startled  by 
the  unexpected  announcement,  made  first  in  Paris,  that  the  Govern- 
ment, from  whom  no  immediate  action  was  expected,  had  concluded 
a  provisional  arrangement  with  M.  de  Lesseps,  the  terms  of  which, 
would  be  submitted  to  Parliament  for  confirmation. 

The  disclosure  made  by  Mr.  Childers  of  the  conditions  which  the 
Oovemment  were  willing  to  accept  was  received  by  the  House  with 
incredulous  astonishment.  Conservatives  and  Liberals  alike  waited 
for  what  was  next  to  come.  Ministers  must  have  something  yet  to 
say  which  would  show  that  their  words  did  not  really  mean  what 
they  appeared  to  mean.  It  was  incredible  that  we  had  occupied 
Egjrpt  in  order  to  obtain  the  opportunity  of  making  a  second  canal 
under  French  management ;  that  we  were  to  extend  the  powers  and 
duration  of  a  rule  the  inconveniences  of  which  are  apparent  to  all ; 
and  that  while  England  had  run  all  the  danger,  and  done  all  the 
work,  the  profits  of  her  sacrifices  were  to  be  reaped  by  a  foreign 
company,  which  had  been  singular  among  all  European  communities 
in  Egypt  in  showing  a  disinclination  to  assist  us,  and  open  sympathy 
with  our  enemies.  In  London  and  in  the  provinces  the  same  feeling 
prevailed.  The  opposition  which  the  Ministerial  proposals  aroused 
was  totally  unlike  any  other  opposition  of  which  we  have  had 
experience.  In  spite  of  all  exigencies  of  party.  Liberals  were  of 
one  mind  with  Conservatives.  The  Ministry  were  in  a  minority, 
consisting  of  themselves,  with  the  whole  country  on  the  opposite 
benches. 

Since  the  first  shock  of  alarmed  surprise  there  has  unquestionably 
been  some  modification  of  public  opinion,  but  hardly  in  a  sense 
which  can  be  regarded  as  complimentary  to  the  Government.  The 
only  support  which  they  received  was  from  some  papers  which  are 
usually  regarded  as  the  organs  of  their  opponents,  or  from  those 
few  men  who  think  the  maintenance  of  the  present  Ministry  more 
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important  than  their  measures.  The  former  accorded  a  partial 
approval  to  the  convention  with  M.  de  Lesseps  on  the  assumption 
that  it  indicated  the  intention  of  the  Ministry  to  break  all  their 
pledges  and  to  establish  the  direct  rule  of  England  in  Egypt ;  the 
latter  urged  that  the  original  idea  of  friendly  agreement  with  the 
company  was  a  good  one,  and  that  some  such  terms  might  be 
accepted,  though  not  these  particular  terms.  The  warmest  friends 
of  the  Government  could  only  provide  excuse,  not  defence.  No 
party,  hardly  one  man,  could  be  found  to  recommend  the  adoption  of 
the  Ministerial  propositions  as  they  stood.  Some  desired  a  dangerous 
addition,  others  asked  substantial  modification,  all  demanded  change. 
The  fact  renders  comment  superfluous. 

To  explain  such  results  a  cause  must  be  sought  of  corresponding 
magnitude.  The  error  must  lie  in  the  foimdation,  not  in  the  details 
of  the  provisional  agreement.  It  is  idle  to  attribute  such  unanimity 
of  popular  feeling  to  the  intrigues  of  speculators  or  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  shipowners.  Intrigue  and  disappointment  had  no 
time  to  act  on  public  opinion.  The  answer  of  rejection  was  instan- 
taneous and  universal.  Australia  spoke  as  quickly  as  England.  The 
proposals  of  the  Government  had  only  to  be  known  to  be  scouted. 
If  the  people  were  not  agitated  it  was  only  because  the  conviction 
was  universal  that  the  agreement  could  not  stand.  What  was 
doubted  was  the  duration  of  the  Ministry,  not  the  vitality  of  their 
proposals.  Men  waited  with  curiosity,  not  unmixed  with  a  spice  of 
malicious  amusement,  to  learn  what  explanation  men  so  clever 
could  give  of  a  scheme  so  preposterous.  They  were  anxious  to 
hear  with  what  fresh  wealth  of  language  and  what  new  intricacies 
of  reasoning  the  Prime  Minister  would  defend  his  colleagues  and 
himself.  They  have  heard  him  now,  and  they  have  not  changed 
their  previous  opinion. 

To  criticise  a  lost  cause  is  a  somewhat  ungracious  task,  yet  the 
attempt  must  be  made  to  show  that  the  advisers  of  the  Government, 
while  making  imnecessary  and  dangerous  concessions,  omitted  points 
of  the  highest  importance,  for  in  any  future  negotiations  both 
classes  of  error  must  be  avoided,  if  a  similar  catastrophe  is  to  be 
escaped. 

The  principal  mistakes  appear  to  have  been  these.  It  was 
>ttamed  that  what  the  shipowners  asked  was  all  that  England 
desired  to  obtain  for  herself  and  others.  The  rights  of  M.  de  Lesseps 
were  taken  at  his  own  valuation.  It  looks  as  if  the  Government 
W  been  misled  by  their  possession  of  shares  in  the  company,  and 
had  thus  been  induced  to  deal  with  a  great  national  question  on  the 
i^anow  basis  of  a  commercial  transaction.  Seeing  in  the  negotiation 
nothing  more  than  a  financial  bargain,  they  yet  omitted  to  use  the 
^vantages  wbich  they  possessed  for  making  that  bargain  as  good 
as  possible.    Tbey  accepted  M.  de  Lesseps  as  master  of  the  situation, 
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and  with  an  honest  desire,  which  we  all  share,  to  give  him  fall 
credit  for  what  he  has  done,  and  for  what  he  had  to  offer,  they 
allowed  him  to  ignore  that  we  also  have  something  to  sell  which  is 
worth  its  price.  They  would  have  dealt  with  M.  de  Lesseps  much 
more  advantageously,  if  they  had  first  inquired  how  far  his  powers 
extended,  and  they  would  have  better  represented  the  nation,  if  they 
had  remembered  that  the  just  claims  of  the  shipowners  are  included 
within  the  far  wider  claim  of  a  free  passage  to  the  East  for  all  ships 
at  all  times  on  the  payment  of  a  fair  toll. 

The  British  Directors,  in  their  report  dated  July  11th,  state  that 
their  attention  was  directed  to  the  following  points :  (1)  Improved 
accommodation  for  commercial  traffic ;  (2)  A  substantial  reduction  of 
dues  and  tolls  ;  (3)  An  increased  share  in  the  government  of  the  com- 
pany. Clearly  the  question  is  here  treated  throughout  on  mercantile 
grounds.  The  last  of  the  three  points  is  the  only  one  which  can  be 
supposed  to  contain  any  reference  to  the  position  which  the  canal 
holds  in  the  system  of  our  Imperial  communication  with  the  East, 
and  the  manner  in  which  the  point  was  treated  by  our  representatives 
shows  the  small  importance  which  they  attached  to  it ;  yet  this  third 
point  is  the  most  important-  of  all,  and  includes  the  other  t^^o. 
England  did  not  fight  Arabi  in  order  to  widen  the  canal  or  to 
procure  a  diminution  in  the  tolls.  She  went  to  Egypt  in  order  to 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  highway  to  the  East,  and  towards  the 
attainment  of  this  object  the  convention  arranged  with  M.  de  Lesseps 
did  nothing.  Very  possibly  the  Government  were  and  are  intending 
to  secure  this  result  in  some  other  way,  but  then  they  should  have 
said  so.  They  could  only  be  judged  by  what  was  known  of  their 
action,  and  when  that  which  was  disclosed  was  so  unsatisfactor}%  that 
which  remained  behind  was  necessarily  distrusted.  That  financial 
considerations  had  little  effect,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  though  the 
proposed  arrangement  would  have  conferred  on  the  shipowners  a 
considerable  pecuniary  benefit,  they  were  among  the  first  to  reject 
M.  de  Lesseps'  offers. 

The  provisions  suggested  for  giving  to  England  an  increased  share 
in  the  government  of  the  company  were  five  in  number :  (1.)  Young 
Englishmen  might  present  themselves  for  appointments  at  the  bottom 
of  the  Canal  service,  and  might,  perhaps,  obtain  them ;  none  were 
reserved  for  them.  (2.)  It  had  been  represented  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
that  as  far  as  possible  English  ships  should  have  English  pilots.  It 
was  not  said  that  he  had  accepted  the  suggestion.  (3.)  There  was  to 
be  an  English  Inspector  of  Navigation,  whose  functions  were  entirelj^ 
undefined.  The  title  does  not  indicate  much  authority,  and  none 
appears  to  have  been  assigned  to  the  office.  The  Directors  were  of 
opinion  that  no  advantage  would  result  from  the  appointment  of 
additional  English  Directors  having  the  same  official  character  as 
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themselves;  therefore  none  were  to  be  appointed.  Now  the  24tli 
Artide^  of  the  company's  statutes  rons  thus :  '*  La  Soci^t^  est 
administr^e  par  un  conseil  compost  de  32  membres  repr^sentant  les 
principales  nationalit^s  int^ress^es  k  Tentreprise."  We  are  certainly 
interested  as  owners  of  shares,  or  as  customers  of  the  company,  or 
in  both  capacities.  As  shareholders  we  could  claim  fourteen  seats  on 
the  Board ;  as  customers,  four-fifths  of  the  whole  number,  or  twenty- 
five.  When  the  Khedive's  shares  were  purchased,  ought  not  the 
Gfovemment  of  the  day  to  have  insisted  on  a  fair  representation  of 
their  interests,  and  to  have  met  the  difficulty  caused  by  the  absence 
of  the  coupons  by  seeing  that  the  English  Directors  were  provided 
with  the  number  of  shares  required  for  qualification  purchased  in  the 
open  market  P  (4.)  One  English  Director  was  to  be  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  might  possibly  have  had  some  influence  on  decisions  when 
the  matter  imder  discussion  was  not  important  enough  to  secure  the 
President's  attendance.  (5.)  One  was  to  be  on  the  Managing  Com- 
mittee and  two  on  the  Finance  Committee,  but  in  both  cases  they 
would  always  have  been  in  a  hopeless  minority.  If  it  is  argued  that 
votes  would  be  weighed,  not  counted,  the  answer  is  too  easy.  Neither 
the  past  history  of  the  Suez  Canal  nor  the  negotiations  with  which 
we  are  now  dealing  afford  the  faintest  indication  that  the  English 
Directors  exercise  any  influence  oyer  their  colleagues.  They  assure 
us  that  the  present  system  works  smoothly.  All  powerful  systems 
work  smoothly  when  there  is  no  resistance. 

These  remarks  have  been  extended  to  an  unintended  length,  but  the 
subject  of  them,  the  amount  of  authority  conceded  to  England,  is 
of  the  first  consequence,  and  it  is  desirable  to  show  how  much 
M.  de  Lesseps  was  willing  to  resign,  even  when  the  demands  of 
England,  or  rather  her  petitions,  were  in  accordance  with  the  words 
of  his  own  statutes.  It  may  be  interesting  to  place  in  comparison 
with  the  opinion  of  the  English  Directors  a  passage  from  a  letter  of 
Sir  D.  Lange  to  Lord  Granville  (page  147,  Egypt  No.  2,  1876)  in 
which  the  writer  is  reporting  a  conversation  wluch  he  had  had  with 
the  President :  "  M.  de  Lesseps  ....  trusts  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  few  English  directors  on  the  French  Board,  who  would 
share  the  responsibility^  to  strengthen  and  uphold  the  present 
management  in  France,  and  which  "  (who  P)  *'  would  defeat  the 
object "  (British  Control)  *'  sought  to  be  obtained,  at  the  same  give 
au  appearance  of  influence  without  its  actual  possession.''  Perhaps 
Sir  D.  Lange  understood  the  President  better  than  Sir  Eivers 
Wilson  does. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  claims. 
Those  claims  must  either  rest  on  his  legal  position  as  defined  by  the 

(1)  This  dame  is  one  of  many  which  shows  that  the  company  was  io tended  to  hear 
a&  international  character. 
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Acts  of  Concession,  Firmans  and  Statatcs,  or  be  based  on  his  rigbt  to 
demand  an  adequate  return  for  the  money  expended  by  his  share- 
holders, for  the  hazardous  nature  of  the  original  undertaking,  and  for 
his  own  labour  and  genius. 

It  is  evident  that  his  legal  position  is  by  no  means  so  strong  as 
he  would  wish  us  to  believe.  Whether  the  concession  was  personal 
to  him  or  made  to  the  company ;  whether  the  words  on  which  he 
relies  were  confirmed  and  sanctioned  by  the  necessary  Firman  of 
the  Sultan;  whether  the  permission  to  make  one  canal  implies 
the  right  to  make  two;  many  similar  points  have  been  raised 
and  will  be  discussed  by  others.  This  branch  of  the  subject  may 
be  left  to  lawyers,  whose  opinions  it  is  needless  to  say  differ,  but 
it  may  be  worth  while  to  indicate  one  possible  line  of  argument 
which  is  of  a  somewhat  different  character  from  those  referred 
to  above.  Some  short  time  since  application  was  made  to  three 
Egyptian  lawyers  of  eminence,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  M. 
Borelli,  a  Frenchman  by  birth  and  an  Ex-Sous-Pr^fet,  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  validity  and  extent  of  the  concessions  granted  to 
M.  de  Lesseps.  Probably  the  opinion  of  men  accustomed  to  deal 
with  French  law,  on  which  Egyptian  law  is  modelled,  may  be  of 
more  value  on  such  a  point  than  that  of  those  who  are  in  the  habit 
of  interpreting  documents  framed  on  other  principles.  The  opinion 
given,  which  was  extremely  verbose  and  involved  in  expression,  was 
published  in  England,  and  appeared  to  amount  to  this,  that  the  con- 
cession was  exclusive,  but  subject  to  the  superior  claims  of  public 
utility.  Now  the  public  utility  of  a  canal  must  presumably  be  esti- 
mated by  its  capacity  to  convey  the  required  amount  of  traffic. 
When  the  Suez  Canal  was  constructed  the  engineers  who  designed  it 
estimated  that  it  would  be  sufficient  for  the  yearly  transit  of  six 
million  tons.  It  is  now  conveying  more  than  seven  million,  and  it 
is  therefore  by  the  admission  of  its  makers  inadequate  to  fulfil  the 
demands  made  upon  it,  and  therefore  those  of  public  utility.  It 
would  appear,  then,  that  the  company  cannot  even  claim  the  right 
to  convey  more  than  six  million  tons  unless  they  can  enlarge  the 
present  or  cut  a  second  canal.  In  either  case  the  work  has  not  been 
(lone,  and  the  company  have  so  far  failed  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tion to  which  their  concession  is  subject.  The  Khedive  is,  then,  at 
liberty  to  grant  a  second  concession,  or  to  make  another  canal  for 
liimself.  Whatever  weight  may  be  attached  to  this  reasoning  or  to 
the  strict  interpretation  of  the  documents^  it  is  manifest  that  we 
cannot  be  called  upon  to  admit  the  claim  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to 
impede  our  traffic  through  the  isthmus  until  he  has  clearly  proved 
that  he  possesses  an  exclusive  right.  If  he  takes  his  stand  on  the 
letter  of  the  law,  he  must  with  the  advantage  accept  the  risks  of  his 
position 
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As  to  the  personal  claims  of  M.  de  Lesseps  to  receive  the  rewards 
of  kis  industry,  persererance,  and  success,  nothing  need  be  said,  for 
those  claims  have  been  fully  and  unreservedly  acknowledged.     But 
daiins  which  rest  on  a  pecuniary  basis  may  be  more  freely  handled, 
and  if  the  navigation  of  the  world  is  to  be  garotted  because  the 
shareholders  spent  large  sums  and  incurred  an  unusual  risk,  many 
questions  must  be  asked  and  answered.    What  sum  did  the  French 
shareholders  expend  P    The  early  financial  transactions  of  the  com- 
pany are  an  impenetrable  mystery.     The  preliminary  charges  were 
defrayed  by  the  Viceroy  Said.     We  know  that  400,000  shares  were 
offered  to  the  public,  and  were  sooner  or  later  allotted ;  we  do  not 
know  to  whom.     A  large  proportion  of  the  shares  were  held  by  the 
Khedive,  and  were  purchased  from  him   by  England.     Of  the 
remainder  how  many  were  originally  subscribed  and  paid  for,  and 
how  many  are  now  held  by  Frenchmen  P    While  France  probably 
contributed  to  the  construction  of  the  canal  a  sum  of  from  four  to 
six  millions,  Egypt,  according  to  the  calculation  of  M.  de  L^n, 
the  American    Consul-General,  contributed   more   than  seventeen 
millions,  besides  furnishing  all  the  land  and  much  of  the  labour. 
Consequently  her  moral  claim  to   a  share  of  the  profits    is  from 
three  to  four  times  as  large  as  that  of  France.     If  we  are  called  upon 
to  deal  with  the  question  on  these  grounds,  why  should  those  who 
proTided  a  comparatively  small  portion  of  the  capital  receive  so  much, 
whUe  those  who  contributed  a  far  larger  amount  receive  no  adequate 
return  ?    The  whole  sum  raised  by  the  company  was,  if  M.  de  Leon's 
figures  are  accurate,  from  twenty  to  twenty-three  million?.     The 
canal  itself  is  said  to  have  cost  eight.     What  became  of  the  differ- 
ence P    Before  a  demand  for  an  unusual  interest  on  outlay  can  be 
admitted,  it  must  be  shown,  what  the  outlay  has  been,  and  that  the 
persons  who  claim  the  payment  are  the  persons  entitled  to  receive  it. 
Little  need  be  said  as  to  the  price  we  were  to  pay.     This  was  not 
the  ground  of  our  objections  to  the  agreement.     The  money  for  a 
loan  would  have  been  provided  as  willingly  as  the  money  for  a  pur- 
chase of  the  canal,  if  it  had  appeared  that  the  country  would  profit 
by  the  transaction.     Of  the  four  considerations  in  return  for  which 
M.  de  Lesseps  was  to  construct  us  a  second  canal  the  loan  was  the 
lesst  objectionable,  for  it  at  least  involved  no  injustice  to  others.   But 
in  addition  to  providing  the  eight  millions  at  a  hr  lower  rate  than 
the  company  could  have  obtained  the  money  at  elsewhere,  we  were  to 
ohtaia  for  them  two  concessions— one  of  the  land  required  for  the 
second  maritime  canal,  the  other  of  the  Freshwater  Canal  to  Port 
Said.    Both  these  concessions  had  originally  been  given  to  the  com- 
pany by  the  Viceroy,  and  both  had  been  sold  to  Egypt  for  large 
prices.    For  years  M.  de  Lesseps  has  been  worrying  the  Egyptian 
Government  to  replace  the  canal  in  his  hands.     He  was  now  to 
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obtain  without  payment,  througli  the  assistance  of  the  English 
Government,  that  which  he  had  sold,  accompanied  by  new  priyileges 
which  the  purchaser  had  repeatedly  refused  to  grant.  We  were  thus 
to  pay  M.  de  Lesseps  for  concessions  to  English  shipowners  out  of  the 
pocket  of  Egypt.  Lastly,  the  concession  of  the  Suez  Canal  was  to  be 
prolonged,  though  it  had  been  expressly  provided  by  the  convention 
of  February,  1866,  between  the  Ex-Khedive  and  M.  de  Lesseps, 
*'  Qu'a  I'expiration  des  99  ans  ....  la  concession  prendra  fin  de 
plein  droit "  (Egypt  No.  6,  1876,  page  37).  Li  this  case  we  were  to 
deal  not  only  with  Egyptian  rights,  but  with  those  of  all  maritime 
nations.  How  are  these  proposals  to  be  reconciled  with  the  declara- 
tion that  '^  our  temporary  and  exceptional  position  in  Egypt  '^  should 
not  be  used  "  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  any  invasion  or  any  abate- 
ment of  any  right  lawfully  enjoyed  P  '*  Mr.  Gladstone  must  surely 
have  forgotten  the  rights  of  Egypt  when  he  used  these  grand  word^ 
instinct  with  all  his  old  spirit.  The  generosity  of  the  Government 
in  surrendering  the  rights  of  others  suggests  a  modification  of  Sydney 
Smith's  well-known  definition  of  charity. 

The  prolongation  of  the  concession  was  especially  intolerable.  We 
had  allowed  the  establishment  of  a  French  company  on  the  isthmus 
because  the  conditions  of  our  Eastern  trade  were  then  very  different 
from  those  which  now  exist,  and  because  we  failed  to  foresee  the 
great  changes  which  the  canal  would  effect.  Nothing  will  induce 
us  to  prolong  the  power  of  the  company  now  that  we  are  better 
informed.  If  we  can  do  nothing  else  we  can  at  least  wait  to  see  what 
time  and  chance  may  do  for  us.  In  this  respect  the  Government 
proposals  amounted  to  compulsory  insurance  against  good  fortune  for 
the  next  century.  Nothing  could  have  been  devised  more  dangerous 
to  the  alliance  of  France  and  England.  It  was  proposed  to  fix  on 
our  "  carotid  artery  "  a  French  ligature  which  could  never  have  been 
removed  except  at  the  risk  of  war.  Instead  of  seeking  to  diminish 
our  present  difficulties  the  Government  proposed  to  accept  and  con- 
firm them.     In  these  two  words  He  the  causes  of  their  failure. 

To  indicate  a  course  for  the  future  which  is  open  to  no  objection  is 
impossible,  but  some  points  are  clear.  Matters  being  in  the  condi- 
tion in  which  they  now  are,  nothing  can  be  done  imtil  two  pre- 
liminary questions  have  been  answered.  What  is  the  position  in 
Egypt  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  P  and  that  of  England  P  ITntil 
we  know  what  are  the  limits  of  M.  de  Lesseps'  power  and  how 
far  his  concessions  extend,  until  we  know  whether  he  is  or  is  not 
bound  to  give  to  his  company  that  international  or  universal 
character  which  his  statutes  clearly  contemplated  that  it  should 
possess,  we  cannot  deal  with  him.  He  may  rest  assured  that  all 
England  tmites  with  Mr.  Gladstone  in  'the  determination  to  do  him 
and  his  shareholders  no  injustice.    Whatever  his  clear  rights  may 
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be  they  will  be  protected.  Here  at  all  events  there  is  "harmonious 
concurrence  of  purpose.'^  The  other  question  is  of  no  less  weight,  and 
bears  directly  on  any  negotiations  into  which  we  may  enter,  for  it  is 
obyious  that  our  relations  with  the  company  under  any  new  agree- 
ment, as  under  the  old  concession,  must  be  materially  affected  by  the 
nature  of  our  authority  in  Egypt.  England  as  the  sovereign  or  as 
the  protector  of  the  country  would  be  able  to  concede  or  to  do 
much  which  she  could  have  no  right  to  do  during  a  temporary  and 
exceptional  occupation. 

Should  the  answer  to  these  questions  prove  to  be  such  as  must 
hinder  or  preclude  us  from  dealing  with  the  company  on  a  satis- 
factory footing,  other  means  of  escape  from  our  present  embarrass- 
ments must  be  sought.  It  has  been  far  too  hastily  assumed  that 
they  do  not  exist.  It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  we  need  deal  with 
the  Suez  Company  at  all.  There  are  other  projects  for  uniting  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea.  With  some  of  these  projects  well- 
known  English  names  are  connected ;  but  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
English  engineers  have  had  no  monopoly  in  their  proposal.  In  the 
number  of  the  Bevu^  des  Deux  Mondes  for  May,  1855,  the  scheme  of 
M.  Talabot  for  a  freshwater  canal  from  Alexandria  to  Suez  nd  Cairo 
was  fully  explained.  His  article  was  followed  in  January,  1856,  by 
another,  of  which  M.  Barrault  was  the  author,  in  which  the  selection 
of  a  Delta  route  was  recommended.  A  Frenchman  of  great  ability 
and  scientific  eminence,  M.  de  La  Motte,  is  now  engaged  in  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  whole  water  system  of  the  Nile  Valley,  from 
which  the  most  important  results  may  be  expected.  An  augmenta- 
tation  of  the  river,  such  as  M.  de  La  Motte  considers  to  be  perfectly 
practicable  during  the  season  when  the  waters  are  at  present  low, 
would  render  many  things  easy  which  were  before  difficult.  New 
machinery  has  enormously  diminished  the  labour  of  excavation  and 
dredging.  If  ships  can  pass  locks  to  reach  Manchester,  why  can 
they  not  do  the  same  to  reach  Cairo  P  It  cannot  be  a  wild  imagina- 
tion that  a  large  canal  may  in  future  run  where  a  moderate  one  now 
exists,  or  where  a  naval  canal  once  existed.  Who  shall  say  that  any 
such  work  is  beyond  the  power  of  engineering  science  ?  Great  as 
those  powers  now  are  they  are  still  growing.  The  dreams  of  one  age 
are  the  daily  occurrences  of  the  next,  and  we  need  not  look  farther 
afield  than  the  canal  of  the  isthmus,  or  farther  back  than  the  last  dozen 
years,  for  an  example  of  the  folly  of  mankind  in  presuming  to  deny 
the  power  of  knowledge,  skill,  and  perseverance  to  change  the  face 
of  the  world.  The  Jordan  VaUey  scheme  and  that  for  a  freshwater 
canal  through  Egypt  are  now  meeting  the  same  incredulous  opposi- 
tion which  the  Suez  Canal  once  had  to  meet,  and  possibly  one  or 
other  may  have  a  similar  future  before  it. 

Far  more  disastrous  than  the  transitory  error  of  the  Government 
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would  be  the  blunder  of  England  if  she  were  weakly  to  accept  tlxe 
existing  state  of  things  without  making  thorough  inquiry  into  Hie 
possibilities  of  reb'e^  If  Mr.  Gladstone  doubts  the  future,  as  Lord 
Palmerston  did,  we  need  not.  It  is  not  for  an  instant  suggested 
that  this  or  that  project  should  be  accepted  and  hurriedly  pushed 
to  a  doubtful  conclusion,  but  that  all  projects  which  are  supported 
by  competent  authority  should  be  honestly  examined.  The  ideas 
of  one  man  may  materially  assist  those  of  another.  A  combination 
of  plans  may  prove  to  be  necessary.  No  private  initiative  could 
have  made  the  present  canal  the  great  success  which  it  is  without 
the  active  support  and  assistance  of  the  Egyptian  Oovemment,  and 
it  is  by  English  enquiry  and  in  the  common  action  of  men  of  science, 
whatever  their  nationality,  that  the  secret  of  the  second  canal  must 
be  sought.  The  recent  investigations  of  Colonel  Scott  Moncrieff  in 
the  Delta  should  supply  much  information  of  the  highest  value. 

Among  various  schemes,  none  deserve  more  careful  attention  than 
those  which  propose  to  combine  with  a  navigable  canal  a  system  of 
irrigation.  The  limits  of  this  article  do  not  allow  me  to  develop  this 
branch  of  the  subject.  It  must  suffice  now  to  say  that  there  is  no 
system  of  irrigation  in  Egypt  worthy  of  the  name.  The  statement  is 
strong,  but  it  can  be  abundantly  justified.  Water  is  everywhere 
deficient  for  the  proper  fecundation  of  exhausted  fields,  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  growing  crops,  for  the  cultivation  of  lands  now  desert,  because 
deprived  of  the  water  supply  which  once  existed.  The  water  which 
during  the  season  of  low  Nile  sinks  far  below  the  level  of  the  surface, 
has  to  be  raised  at  an  enormous  cost  of  labour  or  of  money.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  Egyptian  statesmen  in  conversation  with  the  writer 
said :  '*  It  matters  not  whether  you  talk  on  this  subject  with  the 
£hedive  or  with  the  poorest  fellah,  we  shall  all  give  you  the  same 
answer  in  the  same  words,  water  is  our  first  necessity ;  our  land  has 
no  value ;  it  is  only  water  that  pays  our  taxes.''  He  might  have 
added  with  perfect  truth  that  if  this  general  need  is  not  supplied » 
the  taxes  and  consequently  the  debt  of  Egjrpt  cannot  be  paid.  In 
the  last  number  of  this  Keview  I  find  a  similar  testimony,  the 
authority  of  which  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one  who  knows 
Egypt.  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  writes,  "  We  have  an  immense  estate  to 
administer,  and  this  estate  is  held  in  mortgage  for  a  debt  \rith 
power  of  partial  redemption.  The  payment  of  the  debt  is  the  primary- 
consideration,  not  the  amelioration  of  the  lands  in  our  temporary- 
keeping.  Were  it  otherwise,  we  ought  to  spend  thousands  in  irriga- 
tion and  drainage.'^  Sir  F.  Goldsmid  was  speaking  of  the  Baira, 
his  words  apply  to  all  Egypt.  May  we  not  ask  whether,  while  the 
country  is  in  our  keeping,  its  amelioration  ought  not  to  be  among 
primary  considerations  P 

O.  C.  Waterfield. 


IMPORTATION  OF  DISEASE. 

There  Ixaye  lately  been  two  instances  of  tlie  short  aad  easy  way  of 
dealing  with  spreading  diseases  which  commends  itself  to  the  man 
of  affidrs  whenever  he  takes  the  question  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
pathologist.  The  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Mr.  Chaplin's 
motion  of  July  10th  asserted,  in  effect,  that  foot  and  mouth  disease 
has  always  been,  and  is  still,  an  exotic  to  the  soil  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  that  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  of  getting  rid  of  it 
for  ever  by  prohibiting  the  importation  of  live  cattle  from  all 
European  countries  save  the  Scandinavian,  and  from  the  whole  of 
the  American  continent  except  Canada.  Whatever  doubt  epide- 
miologists may  have  upon  the  subject,  the  House  of  Commons  has 
taken  up  the  position  that  eczema  epizootica  is  neither  native  to  the 
farm  stock  of  Britain — whatever  it  may  be  to  the  cattle  of  the  rest 
of  Europe — ^nor  even  naturalised  among  them  by  long  residence,  and 
that  it  may  be  kept  out  by  prohibition.  The  other  instance  is  the 
adoption  by  the  Mediterranean  Powers  of  the  old-fashioned  for- 
mality of  quarantine  against  cholera,  notwithstanding  the  striking 
success  that  attended  the  English  sanitary  practice  of  inspection  and 
isolation  in  1873,  and  despite  the  general  recommendation  of  that 
practice  by  the  International  Sanitary  Conference  which  sat  at 
Tienna  in  1874.  An  administrative  order  or  a  legislative  vote  is 
naturally  more  akin  to  dogmatism  than  to  inductive  science.  It 
settles  all  doubt  by  a  summary  method.  But  dogmatism  is  an 
intellectual  luxury,  and  it  may  cost  us  dear  in  practice  also. 

Sir  James  Paget,  in  a  public  address  the  other  day,  referred  to  an 
interesting  contrast  which  he  had  discovered  between  politicians  and 
men  of  science.  In  the  speeches  of  politicians,  he  said,  ''  we  almost 
entirely  miss  the  words  which  are  most  familiar  to  ourselves — 
'perhaps,'  *  possibly,'  *  I  rather  think,'  'I  would  venture  to  suggest.' 
I  have  looked  with  much  curiosity,  not  for  the  sake  of  acquiring 
political  knowledge,  but  for  the  sake  of  comparing  the  political  and 
the  scientific  mind,  to  see  if  in  some  of  the  best  and  most  renowned 
speeches  I  could  find  one  expression  of  the  kind.  Not  one  is  there." 
And  Professor  Virchow,  who  is  himself  a  politician  and  administrative 
ootmcillor  as  well  as  a  great  leader  in  medical  science,  has  used  that 
Tery  language  of  hesitancy  about  the  importation  of  those  very 
diseases  of  cattle  which  Mr.  Chaplin  and  his  majority  are  quite 
dear  about.  A  few  sentences  from  Professor  Virchow's  speech, 
which  was  made  at  an  International  Congress  on  Hygiene  held  at 
Bru^eU  in  1877,  will  servo  to  illustrate  the  new  issues  which  are 
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constantly  presenting  themselves  to  the  scientific  mind  along  with 
fresh  knowledge. 

''It  gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  the  strictness  with  which 
England  has  begun  to  protect  herself  from  without,  and  the  brilliant 
success  that  has  attended  her  practice  [referring  to  the  stamping-out 
of  the  cattle  plague  in  the  beginning  of  1877]  has  determined  the 
lines  for  legislation  generally  among  civilised  states.  In  Prussiay 
within  the  last  few  years,  we  have  followed  in  the  track  of  English 
legislation,  and  have  adopted  the  most  stringent  regulations.'^  He 
then  refers  to  a  certain  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  Kussian  Gbvem- 
ment  in  their  regulations  for  preventing  cattle  plague  from  crossing 
their  frontier,  and  proceeds  to  the  subject  which  especially  concerns 
my  present  purpose. 

"  Another  point  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  your  attention  is  the 
defective  state  of  scientific  knowledge  in  this  very  department.  In 
regard  to  certain  of  those  diseases  of  animals,  there  is  at  the  present 
time  a  great  want  of  that  certainty  and  scientific  conviction  which 
would  justify  the  confident  promulgation  of  rules.  In  this  connec- 
tion I  would  specially  mention  pleuro-pneumonia.  We  have  proceeded 
OB  categoricaUy  in  pleuro-pneumonia  as  in  other  epidemic  diseases,  and 
we  [Prussia]  have  lately  adopted  somewhat  stringent  regulations 
against  Holland  and  Belgium.  For  my  part  I  am  not  quite  con- 
vinced that  the  point  of  view  from  which  these  regulations  have 
been  framed  is  the  correct  one. 

"  We  have  started  with  the  notion  that  pleuro-pneumonia  is  purely 
a  contagious  disease,  that  is  to  say,  that  it  spreads  from  animal  to 
animal  in  the  same  way  as  small-pox,  and  that  the  disease  never 
arises  anew  spontaneously, — at  least  not  within  the  limits  of  the 
Qerman  Empire.  Now,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  a  most  important 
thing  if  the  attention  of  observers  at  many  points  were  directed  to 
ascertaining  whether  there  is  ever  a  spontaneous  new  production  of 

the  disease We  should  in  this  way  be  much  safer  with  our 

future  legislation  and  administrative  rules  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease.  There  is  at  present,  I  believe,  a  defect  in  the  scientific 
knowledge  of  all  countries  on  this  point,  and  it  might  easily  be 
filled  up  through  the  united  endeavours  of  the  medical  and  veterinary 
practitioners  of  Europe.  There  would  be,  perhaps,  less  injustice  done 
if  science  were  to  make  good  this  deficiency." 

There  may  be  some  persons  not  specially  informed  on  pathological 
questions,  who  will  feel  surprise  that  there  should  be  any  hesitation 
to  proceed  as  categorically  in  one  epidemic  disease  as  in  another. 
Are  not  all  communicable  diseases  the  same  for  the  purposes  of 
repression,  if  we  make  up  our  mind  to  repress  them  P  But  it  is  just 
here  that  the  student  of  epidemiology  comes  in  with  his  "  Distinguo.'*^ 
All  infections  are  not  the  same  in  their  origin  and  in  their  kind  of 
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infectiTeness.  The  best  repressiye  measures  would  be  those  that 
were  based  upon  a  full  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  each  particular 
form  of  epidemic  sickness ;  and  the  present  is  a  convenient  opportu- 
nity of  pointing  out,  in  connection  with  cholera  on  the  one  hand, 
and  foot  and  mouth  disease  on  the  other,  how  little  countenance  the 
teachings  of  pathological  science  give  to  the  narrow  issues  or  conven- 
tional maxims  of  the  so-called  practical  man. 

There  is  one  grand  difierence  among  the  communicable  diseases 
▼Mch  has  found  its  latest  expression  in  the  classification  by  the 
Teteran  Professor  Von  Pettenkofer,  of  Mxmich,  into  "  exogenous  " 
and  "endogenous."  Cholera  is  the  great  example  of  the  former, 
and  small-pox  of  the  latter.  An  exogenous  contagion  is  one  that 
depends  for  its  potency  upon  favouring  conditions  outside  the  body, 
and  an  endogenous  contagion  is  one  that  passes  direct  from  the  sick 
body  to  the  soimd.  Small-pox  is  practically  independent  of  external 
conditions,  although  it  will  always  be  more  catching  in  a  close  room 
than  in  one  that  is  well  ventilated.  But  cholera  is  powerless  to 
spread,  except  where  it  finds  the  peculiar  unsanitary  conditions  amidst 
which  it  takes  origin.  Cholera  is  open  to  attack  on  two  sides,  on 
the  side  of  the  disease  itself,  and  on  the  side  of  its  external  condi- 
tions; and  the  invaluable  lesson  of  former  experience  may  be 
inmmed  up  in  the  maxim :  *'  Take  care  of  the  conditions,  and  the 
disease  will  take  care  of  itself."  This  has  been  peculiarly  an 
En^ish  and  Anglo-Indian  discovery,  and  it  is  the  lesson  which 
English  sanitary  science  has  still  to  teach  to  other  coimtries.  The 
sanitarians  of  foreign  countries  know  this  well  enough,  but  their 
pablicists  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  it,  or  they  would  have  restrained 
their  pens.  The  wisdom  of  the  Spanish  Government  in  imposing  a 
three  days'  quarantine  on  all  arrivals  from  England  at  Spanish  ports, 
becaose  there  was  no  quarantine  in  England,  may  be  tested  by  a 
single  historical  fact.  In  the  summer  of  1873  the  cholera  was 
almost  as  virulent  as  on  former  occasions  in  the  Baltic  and  North 
Sea  ports,  and  the  shipping  trade  between  those  ports  and  the  east 
coast  of  England  and  Scotland  was  as  brisk  as  ever.  But  England 
imp(M6d  no  quarantine.  There  was  an  efficient  system  of  inspection 
by  port  sanitary  authorities,  and  a  case  of  cholera  was  found  on 
board  firom  time  to  time  in  some  half-dozen  instances  in  all.  The 
cases  were  promptly  isolated  and  taken  care  of  in  a  rational  and 
hiunane  manner,  and  the  result  of  this  policy  was  that  England 
oompletely  escaped  the  epidemic,  although  it  cost  Prussia  28,790 
lives,  and  Hamburg  1,005. 

The  beginnings  of  this  policy  date  from  the  inquiries  of  Dr.  John 
Snow  in  the  London  epidemic  of  1854,  and  its  establishment  on  a 
pennanent  basis  was  effected  during  Mr.  John  Simon's  period  of 
loasterly  administration  of  the  public  health.     Mr.  Simon  not  only 
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proved  tliat  quarantine  could  not  be  applied  to  the  seaboard  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  effectual,  but,  by  going 
back  to  the  scientific  facts  of  cholera  diffusion,  he  showed  that  cleanli- 
ness was  the  grand  means  of  staying  the  progress  of  this  pestilence. 
The  inefficiency  of  quarantine  does  not  hold  good,  of  course,  for 
every  country ;  Sicily,  for  example,  in  1866,  protected  itself  for  a 
long  time  while  the  cholera  was  at  Genoa  and  Naples,  and  it  was  only 
when  it  became  necessary  to  send  troops  into  the  island  to  quell  an 
insurrection  in  Palermo  that  the  disease  found  an  entrance.     There 
was  another  striking  instance  of  successful  quarantine  the  same  year, 
in  the  case  of  the  British  island  of  Dominica,  which  escaped  the 
disastrous  epidemic  in  its  French  neighbour  Guadaloupe.     Under 
peculiar  circumstances,  quarantine  may  be  more  successful  than  a 
reasonable  watchfulness;  but  those  circumstances  certainly  do  not 
obtain  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
they  obtain  in  any  country  where  there  are  intelligent  municipalities 
and  a  rational  system  of  local  self-government. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  the  systems  of  quarantine  and 
sanitary  cordons  are  bound  to  be  what  Mr.  Simon  describes  them — 
"  elaborate  illustrations  of  leakiness."  And  the  misfortune  is  that 
the  leakage  from  a  quarantine  lazaret,  or  through  the  gaps  of  a 
cordon  sanitaire,  is  likely  to  be  leakage  of  cholera  poison  much  more 
intense  than  if  the  futile  attempt  at  repression  had  never  been  made. 
India  is  the  great  field  of  experience  in  cholera,  and  Indian  expe- 
rience goes  to  show  that  the  best  way  to  combat  cholera  is  to  deal 
with  it  as  a  common  disease,  calling  for  no  repressive  measures  other 
than  the  humane  and  rational  treatment  of  the  sick.  There  was  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  this  at  Allahabad  in  January,  1882.  The 
occasion  was  one  of  the  great  religious  fairs  that  take  place  every 
twelve  years ;  the  locality  was  a  triangular  piece  of  ground  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Jumna  and  Ganges ;  it  was  estimated  that  three 
millions  of  people  had  visited  the  fair  from  first  to  last,  and  that  as 
many  as  a  million  were  on  the  ground  at  one  time.  Notwithstand- 
ing aU  provision  to  the  contrary,  the  latrines  broke  down,  and  the 
river  banks  became  covered  with  filth ;  after  a  few  days  diarrhoea 
was  found  to  be  prevalent,  and  then  cholera.  A  good  many  deaths 
occurred,  and  the  crowd  were  encouraged  to  disperse.  "  The  disease," 
says  Dr.  Planck  in  his  most  graphic  account  of  this  extraordinary 
scene,  ^'  clung  to  the  retiring  multitudes.  It  was  found  among  those 
who  thronged  the  Allahabad  Station,  and  it  was  discovered  at  the 
Naini  Station,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  At  almost  every 
station  on  the  Une  between  Allahabad  and  Cawnpore,  and  Allahabad 
and  Jubulpur,  persons  affected  with  cholera  in  its  well-developed 
stage  were  taken  out  of  these  pilgrim  trains.  The  disease  declared 
its  presence,  also,  amongst  groups  of  pilgrims  travelling  by  road  into 
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Oadh  to  the  east,  Bundelknnd  to  the  west,  and  Benares  to  the  south. 
Wliereyer  many  pilgrims  congregated  the  danger  of  disease-out- 
break appeared  among  them.  Notwithstanding  the  clear  evidence 
which  existed  of  the  disease  clinging  to  the  pilgrims,  the  Sanitary 
Commissioner  states  that  '  it  seemed  unable  to  establish  itself  any- 
where amongst  the  people  who  had  not  been  to  the  fair.  Nowhere, 
as  far  as  I  know,  was  the  return  of  the  pilgrims  to  their  homes 
followed  by  outbreak  of  the  disease  among  the  general  population.'  " 

But  let  us  suppose  that  a  cordon  eanitaire — so-called — ^had  been 
drawn  round  that  multitude.  According  to  all  that  we  know  of 
cholera,  the  effect  would  have  been  to  give  the  disease  just  that 
degree  of  virulence  which  would  have  made  it  communicable 
vhenever  it  did  at  length  get  out.  Repression,  which  means 
eolation,  with  the  maximum  of  misery  and  filth  and  the  hard- 
hearted refusal  of  help,  is  the  very  means  to  turn  an  other- 
vise  manageable  choleraic  outbreak  into  a  ravaging  pestilence. 
This  is  the  great  lesson  of  the  ''  exogenous ''  doctrine  of  cholera. 
The  discharges  of  the  sick  require  certain  aggravating  circumstances 
to  make  them,  potent,  and  the  infallible  recipe  is  to  shut  up  the 
cholera  patients  and  leave  them  to  themselves.  Some  people  doubt 
whether  cholera  is  ever  conveyed  by  personal  contact,  but  it  is 
entirely  a  question  of  degree.  The  virulence  of  cholera  may  be 
intensified  indefinitely ;  so  that  contact  with  the  dead  or  living,  or 
eTen  breathing  the  air  of  a  room  where  cholera  patients  have  been 
lying  uncared  for,  will  su£Sce  to  set  up  the  disease.  And  as  the 
Tiroleace  of  the  choleraic  discharges  maybe  intensified  indefinitely — 
chiefly  by  fermentation  under  the  action  of  dry  heat — so  their 
timlence  may  be  diminished  indefinitely  by  good  scavenging  and 
common  cleanliness.  Neglect  of  the  sick  wHl  enable  an  outbreak  of 
choleraic  diarrhcea  to  gather  head ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  if  the  same  care  of  nursing  which  is  bestowed,  let  us 
say,  upon  cases  of  typhoid  fever,  could  be  promptly  given  to  each 
indiTidnal  case  of  cholera,  the  disease  would  never  become  a  pesti- 
lence at  alL 

The  circumstances  that  intensify  the  virulence  of  cholera  have 
^)een  well  exemplified  several  times  on  board  Transatlantic  emigrant 
ships,  where  the  principle  of  the  cordon  sanitaire  has  been  an  unf or- 
tuiate  necessity.  The  steamship  England  left  Liverpool  on  the 
2$ih  of  March,  1866,  with  1,059  passengers  in  the  steerage  and  37 
in  the  saloon.  One  or  more  foreign  emigrants  soon  developed 
cholera,  and  before  the  ship  could  make  for  Halifax  150  were  down 
▼ith  it,  of  whom  46  died.  The  sick  were  put  on  board  a  hospital 
^  at  Halifax  and  the  healthy  into  the  quarantine  lazaret,  but  the 
^uease  continued  its  ravages  until  some  500  to  600  of  the  emi- 
g^ants  had  had  the  disease,  and  a  total  of  nearly  300  had  died. 
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The  saloon  passengers  escaped  altogether^  but  there  were  six  deaths 
among  the  crew.  The  state  of  matters  in  this  yessel's  'tween  decks, 
with  more  than  a  thousand  individuals  packed  into  them^  can  hardly 
be  conceived ;  but  the  virulence  of  the  disease  may  be  gathered  from 
a  particular  circumstance.  A  pilot,  in  an  open  boat,  with  two  other 
men,  came  alongside  to  take  the  ship  to  the  quarantine  station ;  he 
piloted  the  ship  from  his  boat  towing  alongside,  and  he  did  not  go 
on  board  at  all,  but  two  days  after  he  sickened  of  cholera,  and 
three  days  later  the  disease  broke  out  in  his  family ;  at  the  same 
time,  one  of  the  men  who  had  been  in  the  boat  with  him  also  took 
the  sickness,  and  gave  it  to  three  of  his  children.  Whether  the  boat 
took  in  any  of  the  outflow  from  scuppers  or  waste-pipe  does  not 
appear;  but,  on  any  hypothesis,  the  disease  on  board  must  have 
become  highly  communicable.  A  very  similar  outbreak  took  place 
in  October,  1871,  among  600  emigrants  on  board  the  Franklin^ 
belonging  to  a  line  of  steamships  between  Stettin  and  New  York. 
Before  the  ship  reached  Halifax  there  had  been  200  cases  of 
''  diarrhoea  with  choleraic  symptoms,"  and  of  these  40  died,  most  of 
them  from  undoubted  cholera.  The  weather  was  frightful  all  the 
way  over,  and  all  port-holes  and  even  ventilators  were  closed.  The 
closets  became  unmanageable,  and  the  one  for  women  had  to  be  shut 
up  altogether.  "  The  cleanliness  of  the  'tween  decks/'  says  Pro- 
fessor Yirchow  in  an  official  report,  "could  not  be  maintained, 
because  the  passengers  either  would  not  or  coidd  not  give  their 
help."  It  was  even  doubtful,  in  this  case,  whether  the  disease  was 
imported  Asiatic  cholera,  or  a  kind  of  sickness  which  began  as  diar- 
rhoBa  among  the  children,  and  became  fomented  into  a  virulent 
infection  for  the  adults.  Two  Halifax  labourers  who  came  on  board 
to  trim  the  coals  caught  the  disease  and  died. 

It  is  under  such  circumstances  that  cholera  becomes  dangerous  on 
board  ships.  Whoever  has  seen  the  steerage  of  an  emigrant  ship 
will  understand  how  easily  discipline  and  cleanliness  may  be  over- 
powered by  an  outbreak  of  choleraic  sickness.  Perhaps  no  outbreak 
of  cholera  was  ever  so  virulent  as  that  which  began  in  Quebec  in 
1832,  on  the  arrival  of  one  or  more  ships  with  Irish  emigrants.  It 
raged  along  the  St.  Lawrence,  whether  the  conditions  were  favour- 
able to  it  or  not ;  and  we  can  only  conjecture  that  the  virulence  of 
its  type  on  land  was  proportionate  to  its  enforced  concentration  and 
intensification  at  sea.  But  the  cordon  sanitaire  and  the  quarantine 
lazaret  are  a  deliberate  creation  of  practically  the  same  conditions 
which  are  the  unfortunate  necessity  of  the  high  seas.  European 
sentiment  would  never  sanction  the  sanitary  cordon  round  a  helpless 
population  among  whom  epidemic  sickness  had  begun.  The  quaran- 
tine lazaret  is  more  defensible,  and  in  some  circumstances  it  may 
even  be  an  efficient  system  of  prevention ;  but  it  can  only  be  approved 
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on  condition  of  being  a  model  of  airiness  and  conyenience  and  good 
sanitation.  Its  raison  cCHre  is  the  undetected  presence  of  cholera  in 
a  miscellaneoas  crowd ;  but  the  unfortunate  irony  of  circumstances 
is  that  enforced  crowding  and  the  tendency  to  concealment  is  the 
rery  thing  to  give  the  cholera  vitality  and  virulence.  The  old- 
tuliioned  quarantine  may  still  be  the  best  thing  for  Marseilles  or 
Trieste ;  but  it  is  irrational  to  expect  English  ports  to  adopt  the 
same  practice  for  mere  uniformity's  sake.  On  the  contrary,  the 
English  principles  of  prevention  are  those  that  Europe  must  adopt 
Booner  or  latter. 

The  outbreak  in  Egjrpt  has  served  in  other  ways  to  reveal  the 
ingrained  dogmatism  of  the  official  mind,  and  the  very  feeble  hold 
that  the  inductive  philosophy  has  taken.  All  the  circumstances  of 
the  Damietta  outbreak  pointed,  from  the  first,  to  its  being  a  local 
form  of  sickness  which  had  become  communicable  under  certain 
aggravating  conditions.  But  the  importation  theory  was  simpler,  and 
it  also  served  political  ends ;  and  the  mot  d'ordre  went  forth  that  the 
disease  had  been  imported  from  Bombay.  This  bureaucratic  attempt 
to  anticipate  the  scientific  truth  of  things  by  a  mot  cTordre  would 
be  amusing,  if  the  habit  were  not  a  dangerous  one.  It  not  only 
retards  the  acceptance  of  rational  views  about  cholera  in  general, 
bat  it  encourages  panic  and  an  inappropriate  procedure  at  the  parti- 
cokr  time  and  place.  It  appears  from  the  reports  which  Dr.  Mackie, 
of  Alexandria,  has  compiled  from  private  sources  for  the  information 
of  the  English  Foreign  Office,  that  the  circumstances  point  clearly 
to  a  local  origin,  and  even  to  local  characteristics,  and  that  there  are 
no  &ct8  to  suggest  importation  from  India.  A  close  parallel  to 
the  Damietta  outbreak  is  furnished  by  the  interesting  accoimt  which 
has  been  published  in  The  Times  (July  18th),  by  Mr.  Consul  Jago,  of 
the  outbreak  of  cholera  in  Syria  in  1875,  an  outbreak  which  epide- 
miologists have  always  been  tmable  to  explain  on  the  hypothesis  of 
importation  from  India.  Both  at  Hamah  and  at  Damascus  there 
▼as  '<the  same  absence  of  those  indications  popularly  held  to  inva- 
riably accompany  Asiatic  cholera,^'  namely,  the  rice-water  purgings 
and  cramps.  Mr  Jago  says:  ''It  only  remained  to  believe  that 
epidemic  cholera  can  spontaneously  originate  under  peculiar  condi- 
tions. ...  I  never  saw  the  report  of  the  commission  sent  to  Hamah, 
bot,  having  since  often  discussed  the  matter  with  one  of  its  members,  I 
noeived  the  impression  that  the  disease  was  held  to  have  had  its 
sole  origin  at  Hamah  among  the  soldiers,  was  not  consequently 
imported,  but  sprung  out  of  dirty  habits."  A  few  more  instances  of 
that  Und  will  overthrow  the  doctrine  of  invariable  continuous 
importation  from  an  abstract  fountain-head  on  the  Ganges ;  but  for 
the  present  we  cling  tenaciously  to  importation.  There  are  always 
ukgenious  persons  ready  with  a  story  of  how  the  importation  could 
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have  taken  place,  but  these  persons  go  to  tlieir  imagination  for 
their  facts.  The  unwillingness  to  accept  a  local  and  rational  origin 
for  an  epidemic  sickness,  and  the  desire  to  trace  it  to  a  vagae  source 
beyond,  has  often  shown  itself  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  The  cele- 
brated Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  of  Philadelphia,  had  occasion  to  animad- 
vert on  it  when  yellow  fever  was  endemic  and  disastrously  prevalent 
in  that  city  in  the  last  century.  "  The  idea,"  he  says,  "  is  produced 
by  a  single  act  of  the  mind ;  it  requires  neither  comparison  nor 
reasoning  to  adopt  it,  and  it  therefore  accords  with  the  natural 
indolence  of  man.  It  moreover  flatters  his  avarice  and  pride  by 
throwing  the  origin  of  a  mortal  disease  from  his  property  and 
country.  The  principle  of  thus  referring  the  origin  of  the  evils  of 
life  from  ourselves  to  others  is  universal.  It  began  in  Paradise,  and 
has  ever  since  been  an  essential  feature  in  the  character  of  onr 
species."  Alexander  von  Humboldt  was  an  amused  spectator  of  the 
attempts  made  by  Vera  Cruz  to  throw  the  blame  of  yellow  fever  on 
Havana,  of  Havana  to  fix  it  on  New  Orleans,  and  of  New  Orleans 
to  refer  it  back  to  Yera  Cruz.  This  kind  of  triangular  duel  lasted 
all  through  the  long  period  of  Humboldf  s  lifetime,  and,  if  he  had 
lived  to  the  present  year,  he  would  find  it  going  on  still.  It  k  as 
necessary  to  enlarge  our  ideas  of  cholera  outbreaks  in  the  East  as  of 
yellow-fever  outbreaks  in  the  West.  Importation  of  course  there 
is,  but  importation  from  a  single  source,  a  mathematical  point,  is 
merely  the  resort  of  intellectual  indolence. 

For  the  purposes  of  prevention  it  may  seem  to  be  of  comparatively 
little  consequence  to  know  how  a  specific  disease  has  originated ;  we 
accept  the  disease  as  a  fact,  and  our  single  concern  is  to  limit  the 
spread  of  its  contagion ;  but  that  plausible  suggestion  is  still  within 
the  old  vicious  circle  of  ideas,  as  regards  cholera  at  least.  It  applies 
to  small-pox,  as  a  very  old-established  form  of  contagious  sickness 
which  has  been  handed  on  from  person  to  person  for  hundreds  of 
years ;  but  to  cholera  it  does  not  apply.  Not  only  is  cholera  pre- 
vented from  making  way  by  extreme  attention  to  cleanliness  and  by 
a  pure  water  supply ;  but  there  is  probably  a  period  in  the  epidemic, 
as  there  usually  ia  in  the  individual  case,  in  which  the  disease  is  not 
cholera  at  alL  Common  causes,  and  not  specific,  would  seem  to  be 
able  to  initiate  an  outbreak  on  Eastern  soil.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
this  old  enemy  of  mankind  can  ever  be  successfully  confronted  except 
by  a  bold  rationalism.  Among  a  multitude  of  Indian  devotees  at 
Allahabad  or  Hurdwar,  or  among  the  assembled  pilgrims  at  Mecca, 
or  during  a  fair  at  Damietta  in  the  fruit  season,  there  are  the  con- 
ditions present  to  raise  a  common  and  widely-spread  functional  disorder 
into  a  specific  and  communicable  disease ;  and  if  the  specific  power 
and  communicability  of  the  disease  are  dependent  on  conditions  of 
time  and  place,  the  disease  may  be  robbed  of  its  terrors  by  obviating 
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the  conditions.  This  view  does  not  accord  with  Oriental  fatalism, 
Dordoes  it  accord  with  the  fatalism  of  the  germ  theory ;  but  it  would 
seem  to  be  the  only  view  that  harmonizes  all  the  facts  of  cholera. 
The  development  and  diffusion  of  a  specific  cholera  poison  is  a  fact 
whicli  is  written  in  some  of  the  most  terrible  pages  of  modem  history ; 
but  it  has  been  amidst  the  aggravations  of  panic  and  neglected 
duties  that  the  cholera  poison  has  been  engendered^  and  it  is  pre- 
cisely under  these  circumstances  that  the  virulence  of  the  poison  has 
been  intensified  so  as  to  become  even  a  volatile  contagion.  Call  an 
outbreak  of  Oriental  diarrhcea  cholera,  and  it  will  become  cholera ; 
confront  it  with  a  bold  rationalism,  and  it  may  still  have  its  victims 
but  it  will  never  gather  head.  Surgeon- General  Cunningham, 
Sanitary  Commissioner  with  the  Government  of  India,  gives  the 
weight  of  his  authority — an  authority  based  on  a  scientific  and  philo- 
sophical study  of  the  disease  in  India — ^to  this  rational  view.  "  The 
commonly  and  too  hastily  accepted  theories, '^  he  says,  *' of  germs 
and  contagia  have  had  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  causing 
much  domestic  misery  by  needlessly  separating  members  of  the  same 
family  at  a  time  when  their  duty  clearly  lies  in  attending  on  their 
sick  relatives  and  friends.''  One  would  not  wish  to  modify  Dr. 
Cunningham's  view  in  any  way,  except  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  cholera  which  starts  on  its  travels  to  Europe  has  already  become 
a  specific  and  commtmicable  disease.  Even  then  the  virulence  of 
the  poison  is  only  contingent ;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  a 
hurge  proportion  of  the  cases  in  almost  every  cholera  epidemic  are 
merely  cases  of  diarrhoea,  which  are  still,  however,  charged  with  a 
potential  inf ectiveness. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  rationalise  our  views  of  choleraic  sickness  and 
its  diffusion,  it  is  not  less  necessary  to  cultivate  a  certain  pliability 
of  mind  in  regard  to  the  foot-and-mouth  disease  of  farm  stock.  The 
loss  occasioned  by  that  disease  may  be  computed,  as  Mr.  Chaplin 
thinks,  in  millions,  and  if  that  be  so,  we  can  hardly  afford  to  be  very 
dogmatic  about  it.  It  is  not  my  province  to  say  one  word  on  the 
economical  aspect  of  the  foreign  cattle  trade ;  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  pathological  and  epidemiological  ideas  that  were  current  in 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  evening  of  July  12  were  too  con- 
veniently simple.  Dr.  Rush  says  that  the  habit  of  ^'  throwing  the 
origin  of  a  mortal  disease  from  his  property  and  country  accords  with 
the  natural  indolence  of  man."  That  is  not  an  accusation  to  be 
i^peated  in  the  present  instance ;  but  it  may  be  urged  with  perfect 
^AimesB  that  the  question  of  stamping  out  foot-and-mouth  disease  is 
T^uoed  to  much  too  narrow  an  issue  when  the  attention  is  fixed 
pnmarily  on  foreign  importation.  There  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
V>  connect  the  epizootic  eczema  with  any  permanent  focus  of  infec- 
^oii,  marked  off  by  territorial  limits,  on  the  analogy  of  cattle-plague. 
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The  imagination,  it  is  true,  pictures  some  remote  fountain  whence 
the  contagion  constantly  arises  to  spread  all  over  Europe ;  we  usually 
trace  it  back  to  the  centre  of  Asia — ^let  us  say  to  the  "  roof  of  the 
world  "  in  Pamir — ^where  we  rest  and  expatiate  in  a  Tague  causation 
which  has  no  immediate  interest  for  us.  But  we  may  take  it  that 
this  disease  of  the  feet  and  the  mouth  springs  up  and  becomes  a 
spreading  disease  at  numerous  centres  where  the  conditions  are 
similar,  and  that  its  common-sense  causation  has  a  most  direct  interest 
for  us.  The  narrowing  of  the  issue  is  an  old  unscientific  habit  of 
the  mind ;  it  is  infinitely  easier,  and  much  more  adapted  to  rhetorical 
ends,  to  trace  all  the  calamities  of  our  flocks  and  herds  to  foreign 
contamination,  "  to  throw  the  origin  of  them  from  our  property  and 
country.''  There  are  no  limits  to  the  ingenuity  with  which  this 
.  flattering  doctrine  is  defended.  Although  foreign  importation  was 
absolutely  prohibited  from  1833  to  1842,  there  was  an  outbreak  all 
oyer  England  in  1839  which  was  the  worst  that  the  country  has  ever 
had.  Mr.  Chaplin  had  an  explanation  of  this.  A  single  animal 
from  abroad  was  all  that  was  wanted  to  kindle  this  conflagration,  and 
the  ingenious  suggestion  was  of  course  forthcoming.  It  emanated 
from  the  mind  of  a  yeterinary  writer  seyeral  years  ago,  and  it  was  to 
the  effect  that  ships  sometimes  arriyed  in  the  docks  with  a  store 
animal  on  board,  which  was  sold  at  the  end  of  the  yoyage.  That, 
said  Mr.  Chaplin,  might  account  for  the  disease  getting  in  at  a 
time  when  cattle  were  not  imported.  But  the  original  suggestion 
was  more  circumstantial.  The  yessels  that  carried  a  cow  would 
hardly  be  the  traders  between  Botterdam  and  the  Thames;  they 
would  be  ships  on  long  yoyages,  and,  in  order  to  bring  in  the  foot- 
and-mouth  disease,  the  original  hypothesis  made  them  touch  at  a 
French  or  Dutch  port  on  the  way  to  England.  But  the  author  of 
this  ingenious  theory  forgot  to  make  the  cow  go  ashore  to  yisit  its 
boyine  kind,  as  the  crew  no  doubt  did  to  yisit  their  fellows^  These 
hypotheses,  I  think,  are  always  interesting,  but  they  are  hardly 
scientific.  Another  ingenious  hypothesis  has  been  started  to  account 
for  the  introduction  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  into  Australia.  The 
animal  that  brought  the  disease  to  a  farm  near  Sydney  in  1872  had 
been  some  three  months  on  the  yoyage,  and  was  said  to  haye  suffered 
from  no  disease.  Howeyer,  it  gaye  foot-and-mouth  disease  to  the 
animals  among  which  it  was  placed  on  the  Australian  farm ;  and,  as 
the  incubation  period  of  the  malady  is  about  two  days,  the  theory 
was  that  the  animal  had  acquired  it  just  as  the  ship  w^  entering 
Port  Jackson,  and  that  the  contagion  must  haye  been  lurking  in  the 
last  truss  of  hay.  The  last  truss  of  hay  is  good ;  but  why  one  truss 
of  hay  more  than  another,  or  why  the  hay  at  all  P  There  is  no  end 
to  the  making  of  subsidiary  hypotheses ;  they  merely  lead  us  farther 
and  farther  from  the  track  of  inductiye  reasoning.    If  we  were 
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engaged  in  ihe  intellectaal  amusements  of  a  children's  party^  this 
exerciae  of  the  imagination  would  be  perfectly  appropriate. 

Ihe  Soyal  OommiBsion  on  the  Cattle  Plague  in  1865  succeeded  in 
hringing  home  to  the  Yetennary  and  agricultural  public  the  fact  that 
ereiy  ease  of  rinderpest  was  traceable  step  by  step  backwards  to 
animab  imported  from  Bussia  or  Hungary ;  and  ever  since  that 
memorable  lesson  was  taught  we  have  taken  rinderpest  as  the  analogy 
leooiding  to  which  other  contagious  diseases  of  cattle  may  be  stamped 
out.  But  it  is  of  yital  importance  to  the  success  of  our  procedure  to 
mqniie  carefolly  whether  the  analogy  is  a  true  one.  Binderpest  is 
a  Timlent  form  of  internal  disease^  which  causes  sloughing  of  the 
BtDooQS  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  somewhat  in  the 
nanner  of  typhoid  fcTor.  It  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  the  cattle  on 
the  Russian  and  Asiatic  steppes,  the  nearest  pathological  analogy  to 
it,  according  to  some,  being  the  Texas  fever.  It  is  clearly  an  exotic ; 
it  has  ncTer  come  to  England  except  by  importation ;  it  had  not  been 
in  the  country  for  more  than  a  centuiy  previous  to  1865,  and  it  did 
not  ahow  itself  again  until  1877,  when  it  was  summarily  stamped  out 
in  a  few  weeks.  Are  these  facts  analogous  to  the  facts  of  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  P  Are  we  justified,  as  Professor  Yirchow  says,  in 
proceeding  as  categorically  in  the  latter  disease  as  in  the  former  P 

I  venture  to  say  that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  proceed  cate- 
gorically in  foot-and-mouth  disease  at  all.  We  stand  in  need  here  of 
the  same  scientific  evidence  which  Professor  Yirchow  desiderates  for 
pleiiTo-pneumonia.  I  believe  that  there  is  a  large  body  of  unrecorded 
experience-— as  well  as  some  recorded  cases — which  cannot  be  made 
to  ttpiare  with  the  hypothesis  of  continuous  importation,  even  when 
the  doctrine  of ''mediate  contagion '^  is  stretched  so  as  to  include 
aea-golls,  flies,  and  every  conceivable  carrier  of  contagion  short  of  the 
wind  itself.  The  following  remarkable  sentence  in  the  latest  (1882) 
treatise  on  ''Bovine  Medicine  and  Surgery"  seems  to  show  that 
efezi  the  veterinary  profession  qualifies  its  dogmatism  with  a  tincture 
of  hesitation :  "  That  it  is  invariably  due  to  contagion  or  infection 
there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt ;  whether  it  is  ever  in  this  country  a 
aelf.generated  disease  I  am  not  at  present  prepared  to  say.''  But 
it  is  s  much  more  significant  fact  that  both  diseases,  pleuro- 
pneomonia  and  epizootic  eczema  of  the  feet  and  mouth,  when 
stripped  of  their  contagiousness,  are  sufficiently  commonplace 
nialadies;  there  is  nothing  exotic  or  foreign  to  British  soil  and 
climate  about  either  of  them.  There  is  nothing  un-English  in  the 
foot-rot  of  sheep  or  the  blain  of  cattle.  Again,  there  is  always  a 
cariotis  correlation  in  the  ruminants  between  the  hoofs  and  the 
month ;  an  affection  acquired  by  the  one  is  exceedingly  apt  to  extend 
to  the  other.  I  had  lately  occasion  to  hear  of  an  interesting  case  in 
which  a  flock  of  lambs,,  grazing  on  pasture  where  foot-rot  had  been 
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for  a  season  or  two,  were  all  affected  witli  a  pustular  affection  of  the 
lips  and  mouth,  and  not  of  the  feet  at  alL  I  do  not  say  that  foot-rot 
can  give  rise  to  foot-and-mouth  disease ;  but  I  wish  to  ask  for  a 
rational  consideration  of  the  proposition  that  some  allied  eczematous 
condition  of  the  skin  of  the  feet  and  of  the  mouth,  due  to  common 
causes,  may,  under  certain  circumstances,  become  catching,  developing 
in  its  communicated  form  a  much  greater  degree  of  constitutional 
disturbance,  and  perhaps  even  a  slightly  different  morbid  anatomy. 
That  is  what  Professor  Virchow  hints  with  reference  to  pleuro- 
pneumonia ;  and  eczema  is  just  as  ordinary  a  malady  as  inflammation 
of  the  lungs.  I  am  well  aware  that  a  suggestion  of  this  kind  is  apt 
to  be  received  with  a  dogmatic  shout  of  negation,  and  I  have  no 
intention  of  meeting  dogmatism  with  counter-dogmatism.  These 
matters  are  all  within  the  compass  of  dispassionate  scientific  reason- 
ing, and  there  are  a  sufficient  number  of  analogous  facts,  both  in 
human  and  veterinary  pathology,  to  make  the  inquiry  a  justifiable 
one.  Unless  I  greatly  err,  there  is  more  rational  suggestion  to  be 
got  from  such  an  application  of  scientific  method  than  from  the 
conventional  talk  of  stopping  the  disease  at  the  fountain-head. 

The  question  is  not  one  that  can  very  well  be  answered  by  an 
appeal  to  recorded  experience ;  for  all  the  observations  hitherto  have 
been  made  to  fit,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  hypothesis  of  continuous 
importation  from  permanent  foci  of  infection  abroad.  There  has 
been  no  impartial  attempt  made  to  arrive  at  an  inductive  judgment, 
and,  if  I  may  take  Mr.  Duckham's  letter  in  The  Times  of  July  19, 
as  representing  the  attitude  of  the  agricultural  mind,  I  should  say 
that  there  is  no  present  likelihood  of  such  an  attempt  being  made. 
Mr.  Duckham  has  heard  numerous  reasons  assigned  for  the  continued 
outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  this  kingdom.  '^  One  says 
that  the  disease  is  contracted  on  board  ship ;  another,  that  after  the 
confined  atmosphere  on  board  ship,  it  is  caused  by  exposure  to 
climatic  influences  on  landing ;  another  that  it  is  the  result  of  wet 
seasons,"  and  so  on.  All  such  reasons,  says  Mr.  Duckham,  [are 
absurd.  ''  The  most  fertile  imagination  can  scarcely  devise  greater 
absurdities  with  which  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  general  public 
from  the  real  source  of  those  disastrous  visitations ; ''  and,  doubtless, 
Mr.  Duckham  would  not  write  to  The  Times  in  this  buoyant  strain 
unless  he  had  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  etiological  and  patho- 
logical principles,  and  knew  very  well  what  he  was  writing  about. 
In  human  pathology  we  are  imfortunately  not  able  to  use  the  same 
language  of  certainty.  The  history  of  medicine,  which  is  very  much 
the  history  of  dogmatic  error,  has  taught  us  to  avoid  such  language 
as  Mr.  Duckham's,  because  the  rational  suggestions  which  have  been 
shouted  down  by  one  generation  have,  over  and  over  again,  become 
the  accepted  doctrines  of  the  next.     That  very  absurdity  which  Mr. 
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Dnckliam  places  second  in  his  list,  is  one  that  we  can  match  among 
the  facts  of  human  contagion  without  calling  it  an  absurdity  at  all. 
Mr.  Darwin,  writing  in  1845  of  his  voyage  in  the  Beagle^  accepts  the 
eridence  before  him  that  epidemic  diseases  of  various  kinds  had 
often  been  introduced  into  the  islands  of  the  South  Pacific  by  vessels 
arnTing  after  a  long  voyage,  ''  although  there  might  be  no  appear- 
ance of  disease  among  the  crew  of  the  ship  which  conveyed  this 
destructive  importation/'  "I  may  add,"  he  says,  **that  I  have 
heard  it  stated  in  Shropshire  that  sheep  which  have  been  imported 
from  vessels,  although  themselves  in  a  healthy  condition,  if  placed 
in  the  same  fold  with  others,  frequently  produce  sickness  in  the 
flock." 

Now,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  animal  which  brings  foot-and- 
mouth  disease  to  a  herd  does  not  always  show  that  conspicuous 
morbid  condition  of  the  feet  and  mouth,  not  to  mention  the  pro- 
nounced fever,  which  constitutes  the  typical  eczema  epizootica. 
Pleuro-pneumonia  is  extremely  difficult  to  detect,  but  eczema  is 
extremely  easy,  and  the  latter  has  an  incubation  period  of  two  days 
only.  We  may  take  it  that  it  is  not  always  the  typical  eczema 
which  spreads  the  epizootic  from  country  to  country  and  from  market 
to  market.  The  Australian  case  of  1872,  so  far  as  I  can  gather  the 
&ct8,  is  exactly  a  case  in  point.  The  animal  was  landed  after  a  long 
Tojage,  and  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  for  detaining  it  in  quaran- 
tine; the  importer  is  described  as  ''the  last  person  who  might  be 
expected  to  introduce  diseased  stock,"  but  he  admitted  the  animal 
among  the  rest  of  his  cattle,  and  one  or  two  of  them  got  foot-and- 
mouth  disease.  Those  appear  to  be  the  whole  of  the  facts ;  and 
they  read  very  like  the  narratives  that  have  often  been  given,  within 
the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  of  lean  store  cattle,  especially  Irish 
calres  and  year-olds,  which  had  been  purchased  in  a  market  in 
apparently  sound  condition,  and  yet  have  brought  infection  to  a 
fikmu  The  infection  spreads  like  a  fire  through  stock  in  good  con* 
dition ;  but  it  does  not  appear  to  spread  readily  or  even  to  become 
an  obvious  malady  among  the  travel- worn  brutes  with  which  it  is  so 
often  associated. 

A  drove  of  Irish  store  cattle  will  often  keep  company  for  weeks 
together ;  they  are  travelled  from  market  to  market  until  they  are  all 
sold;  but  although  outbreaks  of  foot-and-mouth  disease  can  often  be 
traced  to  one  or  more  of  their  number,  introduced  among  home-bred 
stock,  the  malady  does  not  appear  to  spread  readily  among  them- 
selves,  notwithstanding  its  exceptional  opportunities  of  so  doing.  It 
18  the  same  on  board  the  cattle-steamers.  Mr.  Duckham  himself 
didt^  the  fact  that  the  number  of  cargoes  with  cases  of  eczema  was 
wnety-four  from  the  1st  of  January  last  to  the  23rd  of  June,  which 
giTea,  according  to  the  total  of  diseased  animals  landed,  a  very  small 
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percentage  for  each  cargo.  It  is  clear  tliat  the  disease  is  not  yery 
catching  on  the  journey,  and  that  it  must  often  exist  in  an  undetected 
form  in  the  animals  which  have  quite  certainly  been  the  cause  of 
its  introduction  into  a  market  or  a  farm.  What  is  called  mediate 
contagion  goes  a  certain  way;  hut  it  is,  after  all,  not  an  extrinsic 
poison,  hut  a  diseased  condition  of  body,  which  those  animals  convey 
to  others  of  their  kind,  the  latter  being  affected  by  it  all  the  more 
acutely  in  proportion  as  they  are  widely  removed  from  the  infecting 
animals  in  condition  and  circumstances. 

Even  in  the  public  discussions  of  foot-and-mouth  disease,  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  lose  sight  of  its  local  manifestations  in  the  animal. 
Its  great  promimence  and  persistence  in  modern  times  have  coin- 
cided with  the  enormous  development  of  the  traffic,  both  in  store 
and  fat  cattle,  by  road  and  rail  and  steamer.  It  would  have  perhaps 
been  more  surprising  if  the  cattle-truck  and  cattle-steamer  had  not 
brought  some  inveterate  plague  of  the  feet  with  them.  It  came  out  in 
evidence  before  the  Cattle  Plague  Commission  of  1866  that  animals  had 
been  known  to  be  nine  days  on  the  trucks  coming  from  Hungary  to 
Hamburg.  There  is  every  reason  to  fear  that  the  transit  of  cattle 
from  America,  and  even  across  the  North  Sea,  is  sometimes  a  kind  of 
Middle  Passage  for  them.  Neither  are  the  lowing  and  slavering 
droves  that  one  sees  on  the  roads  a  comforting  spectacle.  ''  Pity  for 
a  brute  o'erdriven"  may  prove  to  be  a  better  working  rule  for 
stamping  out  the  disease  of  the  feet  and  mouth  than  the  high 
political  motive  of  *'  protection  from  foreign  contagion.*'  Foreign 
countries  have  had  visitations  as  severe  as  any  in  England;  but 
at  other  times  they  have  been  comparatively  free  from  the  disease 
when  this  country  has  been  suffering  most.  If  the  stream  of  traffic 
had  been  from,  instead  of  to,,  our  shores,  we  may  be  quite  sure  that 
the  Continent  would  have  placed  the  fountain-head  in  Britain  with 
just  as  much  reason  as  we  locate  it  on  the  Continent — ^with  just  as 
much  reason  and  just  as  little.  The  territorial  limits  of  the  in- 
digenous  disease  are  not  a  scientific  frontier ;  the  countries  that  can 
show  "a  clean  bill"  to-day  maybe  "infected"  to-morrow,  just  as 
they  were  yesterday  (Denmark  and  Canada  a  few  years  ago).  Let 
us  suppose  that  our  ports  are  hermetically  sealed  against  cattle  and 
their  diseases  from  all  foreign  countries ;  will  there  then  be  con- 
tentment P  Surgit  aliquxd  amari — there  is  the  traffic  in  Irish  cattle, 
"  which  enjoy,"  as  a  report  to  the  Privy  Council  (1862)  says,  "  the 
imenviable  reputation  of  spreading  much  disease  throughout  Eng- 
land ; "  and  there  is  the  general  movement  of  store  cattle,  vrhich 
has  come  to  be  more  and  more  a  necessity  as  home-breeding  has 
declined.  If  foot-and-mouth  disease  is  to  be  stamped  out,  it  can 
only  be  by  taking  a  liberal  view  of  its  causes.  It  is  more  likely  to 
fall  to  the  humanitarians  than  to  the  dogmatists  to  eradicate  it. 

C.  Creighton. 
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It  might  haye  been  supposed  that  there  was  no  present  demand  for 
a  biography  of  Lord  Byron.    In  addition  to  Moore's  voluminous 
work^  many  reminiscences  of  his  life  were  published  long  ago  by  his 
friends  and  by  others  who,  like  Leigh  Hunt,  had  been  brought  into 
personal  intercourse  with  the  poet.     Mr.  Trelawney's  enlarged  record 
of  his  acquaintance  with  Byron  and  Shelley  iappeared  in  1878  ;   and 
Professor  Nicholas  compendious  Life  was  published,  as  one  of  the 
series  of  English  Men  of  Letters ^  in  1880.     About  the  same  time 
Mr.  Swinburne,  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold,  and  several  less  conspicuous 
writers,  engaged  in  the  interesting  and  interminable  controversy  on 
Byron's  literary  merits.     It  may,  perhaps,  be  contended  that  a  new 
and  more  accurate  view  of  his  life  and  character  would  still  be 
acceptable.     Sixty  years  have  not  exhausted  the  curiosity  which  was 
stimulated  in  his  lifetime  by  the  eccentricities,  the  paradoxes,  and 
the  more  or  less  transparent  mysteries  of  his  troubled  career.     As 
the  favourite  subject  of  biographical  curiosity  and  scandal,  Byron, 
after  surviving  all  contemporaries,  reigns,  like  Nestor,  in  the  third 
generation.     The  judgments  which  have  been  formed  of  his  career 
and  of  his  character  have  much  in  common,  though  they  vary  in 
degrees  of  admiration  and  of  censure.    If  Byron  were  the  hero  of  a 
nursery  tale,  it  would  be  difficult  to  answer  the  question  whether 
^'  he  is  good,"  which  is  always  asked  by  a  childish  audience  on  the 
introduction  of  a  new  character  into  the  story.    He  was  certainly 
not  good  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  but  many  of  his  qua- 
lities may,  according  to  the  disposition  of  different  inquirers,  be  either 
pardoned  as  foibles  or  condemned  as  vices.    Macaulay  might,  with 
much  convenience,  have  made  Byron  the  typical  illustration  of  his 
doctrine  of  psychological  antithesis,  or  of  the  habitual  inconsistency 
of  human  nature  ;    but  in  fact,  elements  of  character,  like  all 
things  which  coexist,  are  necessarily  consistent.     Byron's  lavishness 
and  parsimony,  his  cynical  contempt  for  men  and  his  dependence 
<ni  their  opinion,  his  readiness  to  incur  danger  and  the  timidity  of 
which  he  was  sometimes  suspected,  might  have  seemed  imnatural 
in  fiction  ;  but,  like  all  other  qualities  which  have  in  fact  been  com- 
bined, they  are  compatible  and  intelligible.     The  fullest  of  all  the 
biographies  of  Byron  is,  notwithstanding  many  literary  defects,  the 
most  instructive.    As  a  man  of  the  world,  Moore  was  neither  unduly 
shocked  by  ordinary  irregularities  of  conduct,  nor  disposed  to  regard 
with  credulous  wonder  the  ostentatious  exhibition  or  the  melo- 
dramatio  affectation  of  vice.     Byron  liked  Moore's  company,  and 
''cspected  his  social  success;  but  there  was  no  pretence  on  either 
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side  of  enthusiastic  friendship.  Almost  the  only  act  of  Byron's  life 
which  provoked  remonstrance  from  Moore  was  his  temporary  asso- 
ciation with  Leigh  Hunt  in  the  publication  of  the  Liberal.  He 
regretted  Byron's  outbreak  of  libertinism  at  Venice,  and  he  so 
highly  approved  of  his  less  indecorous  conn^tion  with  the  Countess 
Guiccioli,  that  he  might  have  addressed  the  pair  in  the  words  of  one 
of  Fielding's  characters : — 

•*  With  what  joy  do  I  behold 
Your  ahnost  virtuous  loves ; " 

but  in  this  instance  the  biographer's  sympathy  induced  him  to 
exaggerate  the  force  of  the  attachment  on  either  side.  Moore's 
narrative  enables  the  reader  to  form  his  own  opinion,  even  if  the 
biographer's  occasional  misconceptions  are  not  corrected  by  other 
authorities.  Byron  would  not  have  gone  to  Greece  if  he  had  not 
become  tired  of  his  companion,  who  was,  according  to  Leigh  Hunt, 
on  her  part  scarcely  less  indifferent.  After  reading  Moore's  Life, 
the  assiduous  student  will  seek  the  aid  of  special  commentators  on 
various  stages  in  the  history  of  the  poet ;  but  the  first  impression 
will  in  most  cases  not  be  greatly  modified.  It  was  only  to  contem- 
poraries, who  formed  their  opinions  from  hints  of  his  own  and  from 
vulgar  rumour,  that  Byron  successfully  posed  as  a  gloomy  and 
adventurous  misanthrope.  The  Giaours,  the  Corsairs,  and  the  Man- 
freds  represented  neither  the  poet  himself  nor  any  ideal  character, 
but  the  picturesque  attitude  which  it  pleased  him  to  assume  as  the 
centre  of  his  own  day-dreams.  Don  Juan,  another  and  a  pleasanter 
reflection  of  his  own  personality,  may,  perhaps,  have  indicated  an 
approach  to  a  more  healthy  conception  of  life.  Not  less  com- 
pletely devoid  than  his  piratical  predecessors  of  principle  or  of 
scruple,  Don  Juan  is,  unlike  them,  cheerful,  good-humoured,  and 
equally  sociable  in  Spain,  in  St.  Petersburg,  and  in  London.  Byron 
was  pleased  with  a  suggestion  of  Leigh  Hunt's,  that  Don  Juan  would 
ultimately  settle  down  into  a  model  country  gentleman.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  if  he  had  lived  twrenty  or  thirty  years  longer,  Byron 
might  have  tried  some  similar  experiment. 

Mr.  Jeafireson's  title  ^  encourages  expectations  which  are  accom- 
panied by  natural  scepticism.  No  writer  in  the  present  day  can 
hope  to  disprove  the  conclusions  which  have  been  founded  daring 
a  long  term  of  years  on  abundant  testimony.  If  one  unsolTed 
enigma  of  Byron's  personal  history  had  yielded  up  its  secret  to 
Mr.  Jeafireson's  research  or  sagacity,  and  even  if  it  could  in  some 
imaginary  circumstances  be  proved  that  Byron  was  never  separated 
from  his  wife,  or  that  he  was  never  married,  he  would  remain  the 
same  anomalous  personage  who  has  so  long  excited  wonder,  eayy^ 

(1)  The  Meal  Lord  Byron.    By  J.  C.  Jeafireson.    (Hunt  ft  Blackett.) 
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and  indignation.  Nevertheless,  to  many  readers,  the  discovery  of  a 
fact  is  more  interesting  than  any  illustration  of  character.  Time 
would  be  almost  as  unprofitably  spent  in  guessing  why  Lady  Byron 
refiised  to  return  to  her  husband,  as  in  proving  once  more  that  Sir 
Philip  Francis  was  Junius,  or  identifying  the  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask,  or  the  author  of  Ikon  Bmilike,  By  the  "  real  Byron  "  Mr. 
Jea&eson  might  possibly  have  meant  a  Byron  whose  relations 
to  his  wife  before  and  after  their  separation  would  be  no  longer 
obscure ;  but  he  has  left  the  puzzle  as  he  found  it.  In  one  passage 
he  says  that  if  Hobhouse's  Memoirs  were  to  be  published  in 
eighteen  months  instead  of  eighteen  years,  the  ''real  Lord  Byron " 
▼odd  not  have  been  written.  It  seems  a  natural  inference  that 
Mr.  JeafiBreson  is  in  a  position  to  anticipate  some,  at  least,  of 
the  disclosures  which  are  supposed  to  be  reserved  for  future  use 
in  his  Memoirs.  In  another  place  he  mentions  a  doubt  ''  which 
perhaps  the  publication  of  the  Hobhouse  papers  will  remove  from 
the  field  of  conjecture. " 

If  Mr.  Jeaffireson  has  had  the  opportunity  of  access  to  the  documents 
which  he  mentions,  he  must  be  congratulated  on  his  discretion.  He 
throws  no  new  light  on  any  part  of  Byron's  history,  for  one 
hypothesis  or  guess  which  he  contributes  to  the  discussion  is  wholly 
untenable.  Mr.  Jeafi&eson  conjectures  that  Byron's  connection 
with  Jane  Clermont,  afterwards  the  mother  of  Allegra,  may  have 
been  the  cause  or  pretext  of  Lady  Byron's  inflexible  resolution. 
Whether  a  scandal  of  seventy  years  ago  can,  even  though  it  relates 
to  the  most  celebrated  man  of  his  time,  now  be  worth  the  trouble 
of  investigation,  may  be  reasonably  questioned;  but  the  latest 
biographer  of  Byron  perhaps  deserves  some  credit  for  his  acuteness 
and  research.  It  is  well  known  that,  at  the  beginning  of  1816, 
Lady  Byron  parted  on  apparently  afiectionate  terms  from  her 
hosband,  whom  she  never  saw  again.  On  her  arrival  at  her  father^s 
home  UL  Leicestershire,  she  wrote  to  Byron  a  playful  letter,  using 
his  pet  name  and  her  own ;  and  she  attributed  to  madness  conduct 
of  which  she  had  already  complained  to  her  father  and  Lady  Noel. 
They  all  agreed  that  Byron  should  be  invited  to  join  them  at  Kirby 
Hallory ;  but)  as  Mr.  Jeafireson,  with  crude  accuracy,  relates,  ''  The 
next  monuBg  brought  news  from  London  that  troubled  her,  news 
tkt  her  husband  was  not  insane."  From  that  moment  she 
i^Wed  not  to  condone  offences  which,  if  they  are  accurately  con- 
jectnred  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson,  would  perhaps  scarcely  have  deserved 
80  severe  a  punishment.  He  had  been  negligent,  sometimes  grossly 
rode,  and  perhaps  unfaithful.  Whether  his  wife  had  other  and  still 
gTBTer  grounds  of  complaint,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  and  in- 
expedient to  inquire.  That  there  was  reasonable  ground  for  the 
aupicioa  of  insanity  is  proved  by  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hodgson,  who 
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visited  Byron  immediately  after  the  aeparation,  that  lie  was  then 
undoubtedly  mad ;  but  Dr.  Baillie^  who  was  consulted,  fouad  him 
perfectly  sane,  and  he  concurred  with  Dr.  Lushington  and  another 
£riend  whom  Lady  Byron  consulted,  that  there  was  reason  for  a 
separation,  but  that  the  alternative  of  reconciliation  was  still  open. 
Their  opinion  was  founded  on  a  written  statement  of  Lady  Byron's, 
to  which  she  afterwards  made  additions,  which  convinced  her  advisers 
that  the  separatioti  was  indispensable.  Mr.  Jeaffireson  positively 
asserts  that  the  original  statement  of  facts  was  at  the  time  exhaus- 
tive^ and  that  the  additional  facts  must  therefore  have  occurred  in 
the  interval  between  the  first  consultation  and  the  second.  The 
conjecture  that  a  di^overy  of  Byron's  relations  with  Jane  dermont 
was  the  decisive  circumstance  might  account  for  the  indignation  of 
his  wife ;  but  it  is  scarcely  credible  that  her  advisers,  as  men  of  the 
world,  should  have  modified  their  former  judgment  merely  because 
they  heard  that  Byron  had  been  engaged  in  one  more  intrigue. 

Either  in  January  or  in  February,  1816,  Byron  became 
acquainted  with  Jane  Clermont.  It  seems  doubtful  whether  she 
was  related  to  Lady  Noel's  companion  or  dependent,  Mrs.  Clermont, 
whom  Byron  condescended  to  attack  in  a  well-known  satire.  It  is 
apparently  through  sympathy  with  the  poet  that  Mr.  JeafiEreson 
strangely  describes  Mrs.  Clermont  as  "  the  mature  woman  of 
proverbial  infamy.''  The  poor  woman's  character  has  scarcely 
passed  into  a  proverb ;  and  her  infamous  conduct  consisted  merely 
in  taking  the  part  of  her  patroness,  and  her  patroness's  daughter, 
against  a  flagrant  ofiender.  Jane  Clermont,  who,  in  romantic  or 
histrionic  fashion  thought  fit  to  assume  the  name  of  Claire,  called  on 
Byron  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  obtaining  employment  at  Drury 
Lane  Theatre,  of  which  he  was  then  a  managing  committee-man. 
Instead  of  acceding  to  her  request  he  made  her  his  mistress. 
Having  agreed  to  a  separation  from  his  wife,  Byron  left  England 
for  the  last  time  in  April  for  Geneva,  where  Jane  Clermont  had 
preceded  him.  With  a  singular  perversity,  if  the  word  is  not  too 
strong  for  a  trifling  mistake  obstinately  repeated,  Mr.  Jeaffireson 
designates  her  relation  to  Mary  Godwin,  afterwards  Mrs.  Shelley, 
as  that  of  sister  by  affinity,  or,  in  ordinary  language,  sister-in-law. 
The  child,  by  a  previous  marriage,  of  Gk)dwin's  second  wife,  she  had 
no  relation  of  affinity  to  his  daughter.  Mr.  Jeafireson,  who  is  properly 
anxious  to  be  accurate  in  trifles,  will  find  on  further  inquiry  that 
he  is  mistaken  in  his  belief  that  she  accompanied  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Shelley  to  Genoa.  Their  singular  theories  and  eccentric  practice 
probably  prevented  them  from  interfering  with  her  connection  with 
Byron ;  but  it  was  against  their  wish  that  Claire,  as  she  was  called, 
followed  him  to  Geneva.  With  Shelley,  whom  he  now  saw  for  the 
first  time,  Byron  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  ;  but  he  always 
declared    that,    although    he    cordially    admired    Shelley's  noble 
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qualities,  Hs  feeling  never  amounted  to  friendship.  On  tlie  other 
hand,  Shelley,  with  a  prudence  which  could  scarcely  have  been 
anticipated,  was  careful  to  repel  excessive  familiarity  by  always 
giying  Byron  his  title.  The  child  Allegra,  bom  in  1819,  died  at  the 
age  of  five  in  a  convent  near  Bavenna,  having  from  her  infancy  been 
separated  from  her  mother,  for  whom  Byron  seems  never  to  have 
entertained  any  serious  affection.  Lady  Byron,  if  she  had  ever 
hesitated  in  her  resolution,  must  have  known  of  the  continuance  for 
an  entire  year  of  relations  which  might  justly  be  regarded  as 
intolerably  offensive  to  her  feelings.  It  is  also  probable  that  she 
believed  in  rumours  which  were  generally  circulated  at  the  time  of 
more  unpardonable  profligacy.  It  is  improfitable  to  seek  for  other 
reasons  for  a  resolution  of  which  Lady  Byron  never  repented. 

In  recording  the  events  of  Byron's  life  before  and  after  the  separa- 
tion, Mr.  Jeafi&eson  necessarily  follows  the  beaten  path,  but  he  has 
selected  and  arranged  his  materials  with  so  much  industry  that 
bis  book  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  fullest  biographies 
of  Byron.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  writer  of  ability  and  of 
considerable  literary  experience  should  sometimes  express  himself 
in  an  artificial  and  ungraceful  style.  It  is  his  pleasure  to  describe 
seyeral  persons  by  supposed  nicknames  which  may  have  been 
iised  by  their  companions,  but  which  have  long  ceased  to  be 
familiar  or  descriptive.  Byron's  father  is  called  even  in  the 
headings  of  pages  **  mad  Jack  Byron,"  because  he  is  said  to  have 
been  so  designated  in  his  youth  by  his  brother-officers  in  the  Gxiards. 
It  seems  hardly  possible  that  a  writer  of  the  present  day  can  have 
any  authority  for  a  record  of  the  feelings  of  an  obscure  spendthrift 
who  died  eighty  years  ago.  Captain  Byron's  journey  to  Aberdeen 
was,  it  seems,  a  journey  into  exile.  *'  It  was  a  dismal  prospect  for 
the  man  of  luxurious  tastes,  who,  more  French  than  English  in  his 
appearance  and  habits,  delighted  in  the  sunshine  and  mirth  and 
vmtages  of  the  land  where  he  received  the  more  important  part 
of  his  earlier  training ;  the  land  that,  instead  of  crying  'Fie! '  at  his 
naughtiness,  had  welcomed  him  all  the  more  cordially  for  having 
carried  a  peeress  in  her  own  right  away  from  her  lawful  husband. 
•  •  •  The  gentleman  shuddered  at  the  imagination  of  what  lay  before 
bim  in  Scotland — a  land  of  bad  cooking  and  worse  manners,  of  bleak 
winds  and  dismal  skies,  of  boors  and  fanatics."  It  may  be  confidently 
usomed  that  Mr.  Jeaffreson  only  knows  the  simple  fact  that  Oaptain 
Byron  went  from  France  to  Scotland.  The  vintages,  the  fanatics, 
the  bad  cooking,  and  the  bleak  climate  are  products  of  the  modem 
biographer's  imagination  or  inferences  from  his  general  know- 
ledge. It  is  highly  probable  that  the  impoverished  idler  preferred 
Paris  to  Aberdeen,  but,  if  he  left  any  statement  of  his  feelings 
bdmid  him,  it  has  not  been  preserved.  He  must  by  that  time  have 
left  far  behind  him  the  name  of  "  mad  Jack  Byron,"  though  it 
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perhaps  afterwards  suggested  to  his  son  the  fiction  that  he  committed 
suicide. 

Mr.  JeafiEreson^  like  a  loyal  biographer^  maintains  that  either  the 
story  was  true,  or  Byron  ought  not  to  be  accused  of  falsehood  in  the 
matter.  ''It  is/'  he  says,  ''a  melancholy  example  of  the  injustice 
dealt  out  to  Byron  during  his  life  and  after  his  death,  alike  by  his 
friends  and  his  foes,  that  so  amiable  and  worthy  a  gentleman  as 
Harness  could  attribute  fSEdsehood  to  his  friend,  because  his  account 
of  his  father's  way  of  dying  was  contradicted  by  persons  who  seemed 
to  know  the  real  truth  of  the  matter.''  Plain  men  without  preten- 
sion to  genius  are  liable  to  be  accused  of  falsehood  when  they  make 
statements  inconsistent  with  the  truth.  Byron  and  Shelley  were  in 
the  habit,  one  from  afiectation  and  the  other  from  morbid  illusion, 
and  both  under  the  frequent  influence  of  opium,  of  saying  the  thing 
that  was  not.  Byron  himself  was  only  mad  in  the  sense  in  which 
Justice  Shallow  hoped  that  after  fifty-five  years  they  called  him  at 
Clement's  Inn  "  Mad  Shallow "  yet.  In  Byron's  time  there  was, 
perhaps,  occasional  confusion  between  the  literal  and  the  figurative 
meanings  of  the  words.  Byron's  friend,  Mr.  Hodgson,  as  reported 
by  Mr.  Henry  Ghreville,  declared  long  after  the  time  that  Lord  Byron 
was  quite  mad  when  he  saw  him  after  his  wife's  desertion.  None  of 
the  medical  men  who  were  consulted  entertained  any  doubt  that  he 
was  perfectly  sane.  According  to  his  own  account  in  Don  Juan,  they 
concluded  that  he  was  not  mad,  but  only  bad.  Mr.  Jeaffireson,  having 
apparently  some  doubt  whether  the  unfounded  statement  of  Captain 
Byron's  madness  and  suicide  was  not  after  all  reprehensible,  contends 
that  "  even  if  Byron  told  a  wilful  untruth  in  this  matter,  it  is  extra- 
vagant to  charge  him  with  thereby  '  oalunmiating  the  blood  in  his 
own  veins,'  for  some  of  the  most  amiable  and  altogether  virtuous 
persons  have  gone  mad  and  killed  themselves.  ....  Byron's  state- 
ment, true  or  untrue,  was  nothing  more  than  a  statement  that  his 
father  died  in  a  peculiarly  mournful  manner."  It  would  appear  that, 
according  to  Mr.  Jeaffireson,  it  is  a  melancholy  example  of  injustice 
to  attribute  falsehood  to  a  person  merely  because  he  reports  a  wilful 
untruth.  If,  according  to  the  same  authority,  any  man  dies  in 
pain  and  distress,  he  may  without  impropriety  be  said  to  have  gone 
mad  and  killed  himself,  at  least  if  the  reporter  of  the  misfortune  is 
a  poet. 

Mr.  Jeaffireson's  fancy  is  more  cheerfully  indulged  in  conjectural 
accounts  of  Mrs.  Byron's  behaviour  when  her  son  became  heir- 
presumptive  of  the  title,  and  again  on  his  accession  to  the  peerage. 
It  is  possible  that  ''  she  began  to  chatter  about  leaving  Aberdeen  and 
withdrawing  George  from  the  Grammar  School,  which,  though  a 
most  respectable  seminary  and  quite  good  enough  for  the  sons  of 
mere  lairds  and  writers  to  the  signet,  was  no  fit  place  for  a  young 
gentleman  who  a  few  years  hence  would  be  a  lord  of  the  Upper 
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House.''    It  is  equally  possible  that  Mrs.  Byron  held  her  tongue. 
Some  preachers  delight  uncritical  congregations  by  filling  in  the 
details  which  the  sacred  historians  have  omitted  in  the  text.     The 
beautiful  scenery  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  elicited  unrecorded 
admiration  from  prophets  and  apostles  supplies  conveniently  the 
blanks  in  a  sermon.      The  same   process  is  employed   in  some 
biographies,  without  the  excuse  either  of  compulsion  to  occupy  half 
an  hour  or  of  want  of  materials.    When  the  mother  and  son  took 
possession  of  Kewstead  ''it  can  be  imagined  how  Mrs.  Byron,  daily 
growing  stouter,  waddled  her  way  and  spoke  querulous  truths  at 
every  turn  of  the  wicked  old  lord  who  had  suffered  so  noble  a  place 
to  fall  into  such  dilapidation."  The  picture  hardly  compensates  for  the 
gratuitous  effort  of  imagining  an  ungraceftil  scold.    It  is,  perhaps,  less 
unpleasant  to  conceiye  "  how,  long  before  the  hour  appointed  for  the 
repast,  Mary  Gray  (Mrs.  Byron's  maid)  was  sharply  ordered  to 
unpack  a  certain  basket  which  the  excursionists  from  Nottingham 
bad  brought  with  them  unless  she  would  see  her  mistress  faint  away 
for  want  of  luncheon  and  a  glass  of  sherry."    Why  any  one  should 
take  the  trouble  to  imagine  and  describe  so  commonplace  and  vulgar 
a  proceeding  it  is  difficult  to  guess.    Some  readers  may,  perhaps,  be 
more  deeply  interested  in  Byron's  boyish  love  affidrs,  especially  as 
almost  all  of  them  were  afterwards  used  by  himself  for  poetical  pur- 
poses; but  Mr.  JeafEreson's  "real  Lord  Byron"  has  been  again  and 
again  depicted  with  equal  minuteness  in  this  as  in  every  other  stage 
of  bis  career.    Moore  said  long  ago  all  that  was  necessary  on  that 
subject,  and  his  present  biographer  has  nothing  material  to  add.    Mr. 
Jeafireson  sometimes  leaves  it  doubtful  whether  he  relies  on  fact  or 
on  conjecture ;  but  he  has  spared  no  labour  in  collecting  evidence 
eten  on  points  of  little  interest.    He  believes  that  Byron  never  saw 
Hiss  Ghaworth  after  1808 ;  but  '*  Lady  Byron,  when  she  and  her 
bufiband  were  still  a  mutually  loving  couple,  met  the  heiress  of 
Amealey  in   society."    So  far  Mr.  Jeaffireson's  statement  may  be 
^niflited.    His  own  comments  make  no  pretension  to  historical  value. 
''How  the  two  women  eyed  one  another,  and  what  they  thought  of 
eacb  other,  are  matters  for  the  imagination.    Men's  wives  are  apt  to 
tbink  lightly  and  suspiciously  of  their  husbands'  '  old  flames.' "    The 
^^D&ginative  faculty  must  be  much  at  leisure  when  it  undertakes,  after 
80  long  an  interval,  to  reproduce  the  feelings  which,  if  they  existed, 
were  probably  not  expressed.    A  distinction  ought  to  be  maintained 
l^tween  biography  or  history  and  fiction.    Novelists  are  entitled  to 
^dnlge  in  perfect  familiarity  with  their  own  creations,  and  if  two 
of  tbeir  rival  heroes  or  heroines  meet,  their  emotions  are  within  the 
biowledge  of  the  artist  who  brought  them  together. 

^  moe  intimate  iqrmpathy  between  the  author  and  the  person- 
^  ^  hk  narrative  can  scarcely  arise  from  his  study  of  books  and 
aocmneats;    yet  Mr.  Jeaffreson  almost  always   speaks  of  "Tom 
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Moore  **  and  ''  Sam  Rogers ''  as  if  they  were  his  companions  of  every 
day.  Medwin  is  "poor  Tom  Med  win/'  or  "foolish  Tom  Medwin  ;"and 
Mrs.  Leigh  is  "  Augusta."    In  the  same  style  of  composition  Byion, 
during  his  redidence  at  Cambridge,  is  "  a  Trinity  lordling/'  a  "  Trinity 
tuft,"  or  more  commonly  "Lord  Byron  of  Trinity,"  and  he  leaves  Cam- 
bridge for  the  "  Long.'*    Thirty  or  forty  years  passed  after  Byron's 
time  before  the  Long  Vacation  was,  by  a  plagiarism  from  the  Oxford 
dialect,  cut  down  into  "  the  Long."    A  nobleman  at  Cambridge  was 
not,  as  Mr.  Jeafireson  supposes,  a  fellow-commoner ;  nor  was  he 
known  as  "a  tuft.'^     Byron  would  never  have  been  called  "Lord 
Byron  of  Trinity,"  unless  there  had  been  a  second  Lord  Byron  at 
some  other  college.    The  "  Masters  and  Fellows>"  probably  meaning 
the  Master  (of  Trinity)  and  his  Fellows,  are  made  the  objects,  not 
only  of  misdescription,  but  of  a  whimsical  and  particular  accusa- 
tion.    The  criticism  on  the  Hours  of  Idleness  in  the  Edinburgh  Revieic 
may  perhaps  have  been  unduly  severe.    Because  it  applied  to  a 
young  writer  of  verses  who  afterwards  became  famous,  Mr.  Jeafire- 
son  regards  the  composition  of  the  article  as  little  better  than  a 
crjjxie.    Byron  himself,  with  or  without  reason,  attributed  the  criti- 
cism to  Brougham,  whom  he  consequently  described  as  "  a  venomoos 
reptile."    Mr.  Jeaffreson,  with  preternatural  sagacity,  suspects  that 
it  was  written  by  some  resident  member  of  the  University,  who 
resented  Byron's  feeble  satire  on  college  tutors.     "  The  '  dons,'  who 
looked  askance  at  Lord  Byron  of  Trinity  before  the  long  vacation, 
may  have  come  to  a  strong  and  unanimous  opinion  in  the  ensuing 
November  that  the  young  nobleman's  presence  at  the  Univeraity 
was  neither  for  his  own  advantage  nor  for  the  good  of  the  young 
gentlemen  who  gathered  about  him.  ...  As  this  view  of  what 
would  be  best  for  Lord  Byron  of  Trinity,  and  also  for  hia  academic 
superiors,  grew  more  general  and  strong  at  the  high  tables  of  the 
colleges,"  (not  merely  of  Trinity)  "  it  would  naturally  occur  to  any 
one  of  the  fellows  who  had  friendly  relations  with  the  Edinburgh 
editor," ..."  that  even  a  young  peer  of  the  realm  could  not  ridicule 
'  dons '  and  other  duly  constituted  authorities  with  impunity.    Whilst 
all  this  appears  natural  and  probable,  the  tone  and  construction  of  the 
article  point  to  the  same  conclusion.    Written  throughout  in  a  vein 
of  supercilious  *  donship,'  the  reviewer's  remarks  are  alternately  those 
of  a  college  tutor  who  regards  sarcasm  as  the  most  effective  vehicle 
of  instruction,  and  of  a  schoolmaster  who,  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger,  condescends  to  chastise  a  naughty  boy  with  an  instrument  of 
torture  far  larger  and  more  vivifying  than  the  author's  goose  quiU. 
The  reasoning  of  the  passage  quoted  is  worthy  of  its  style.    There 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  any  fellow  at  any  college  was  connected 
with  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  a 
criticism  on  Byron's  juvenile  verses  should  have  driven  him  from 
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Trinity,  as  Mr.  Jeaffireson  oddly  says,  '^  before  the  summer  terms.''  It 
seems  that  he  "  had  not  the  heart  to  face  the  Masters  and  Fellows, 
who,  instead  of  merely  eying  him  askance  as  they  passed  him  in  hall 
and  quadrangle,  were  now  prepared  to  confront  him  with  &ces 
brightened  with  smiles  of  triumphant  malice."  There  are  no  places 
at  Cambridge  called  quadrangles,  and  the  triumphant  malice  of  the 
non-existent  masters  and  of  the  actual  fellows  is  exclusively  a  pro- 
duct of  Mr.  Jeafireson's  imagination.  It  was,  perhaps,  because  Byron 
Iiad  not  the  opportunity  of  reading  the  latest  account  of  his  life  that 
he  "  bore  his^TJniversity  no  ill-will." 

In  the  account  of  Byron's  early  residence  at  Newstead,  of  his 
trayels,  and  of  the  publication  of  the  English  Bards  and  Scotch  Re- 
tinctrsy  and  afterwards  of  Childe  Sarold,  Mr.  Jeafi&eson  has  nothing 
except  of  the  decoratiye  kind,  to  add  to  Moore.    He  notices  with 
good  reason  the  sensitive  repugnance  to  making  a  profit  of  his  early 
works,  even  at  times  when  he  was  greatly  in  want  of  money.     The 
later  change  in  his  own  practice  and  in  general  opinion  is  un- 
doubtedly remarkable.      It  was   hardly  worth  while  to  take  the 
opportonity  of  laboured  sarcasm  against  men  of  rank.     ''  The  popu- 
lace had  a  strong  opinion  that  it  was  unutterably  '  mean '  for  a  lord 
to  earn  money  in  any  way  but  fighting,  gaming,  political  jobbery, 
tbe  highest  official  employment,  and  (through  the  medium  of  well- 
salaried  agents)  the  clever  management  of  land."    When  Byron,  in 
later  times,  began  to  make  hard  bargains  with  Hs  publisher,  the  so- 
called  populace  made  no  objection  to  his  proceedings.     ''  Childe 
Earold,  the  poem  which  people  of  fashion  praised  madly,  was  pub- 
lished on  the  same  day  as  Lord  G.  Greville's  poem,  which  every  one 
abused  badly  «...  Lord  Q-.  Greville  was  the  poet  to  bite  his  nails ; 
Byron  had  every  reason  to  be  proud,  and  careful  of  the  tips  of  his 
shapely  fingers."    There  never  was  such  a  person  as  Lord  George 
Greville.    Whether  Lord  George  Grenville,  afterwards  Lord  Nugent, 
bit  his  nails,  is  known  only  to  Mr.  Jeaffreson.    The  shapely  fingers 
lead  to  an  eloquent  dissertation  on  Byron's  personal  appearance. 
"  He  was  not  handsome,  he  was  beautiful."     His  manners,  as  he 
wished  them  to  be  imagined,  are  described  by  himself  in  a  passage 
quoted  by  Mr.  Jeaffreson  from  Don  Juan.    His  temporary  success 
in  society  has  been  Mly  described  by  himself  and  others.     The 
&oie  which  he  had  so  rapidly  acqiiired  would  have  sufficiently 
recommended  him,  even  without  the  accomi)animents  of  rank  and 
pcnonal  powers  of  fascination.     When  he  first  left  England  he  knew 
no  one  except  a  few  Harrow  and  Cambridge  friends.    After  the  pub- 
lication of  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold  he  was  a  welcome  guest  in 
the  best  houses,  and  a  member  of  all  the  fashionable  clubs.     The 
Passages  from  his  journal,  written  at  the  time  and  published  by 
Moore,  are  affected,  and  artificial,  though  they  were  probably  written 
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without  any  deliberate  purpose  of  future  publication.  Such  entries 
as»  ''Asked  to  dinner  at  Holland  House — ^hum!  shall  I  goP" 
resemble  the  language  of  a  coxcomb  in  a  novel.  To  many  women 
his  manners  were  attraetive ;  but  it  seems  he  had  little  gift  of 
general  conversation.  Bogers  told  Mr.  Henry  Greville  that  Lord 
Byron  was  very  affected,  and  his  conversation  rarely  agreeable, 
and  a  constant  effort  at  wit.  '' '  If  you  believe  Moore^  he  has  read 
everything.  I  don't  believe  he  ever  read  at  all.'  Bogers  hated 
Byron."  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Ticknor,  in  1816,  "found  his 
manners  affable  and  gentle,  his  conversation  gay,  pleasant,  and 
interesting  in  an  tmcommon  degree."  On  another  occasion  Mr. 
Ticknor  says,  "His  manners  are  so  gentle,  and  his  whole  cha- 
racter so  natural  and  unaffected,  that  I  have  come  from  him  with 
nothing  but  an  indistinct  though  lively  impression  of  the  .goodness 
and  vivacity  of  his  disposition." 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  justly  remarks  that  his  standard  of  morality  was 
that  of  the  Regency,  when  society  was  far  more  tolerant  of  practical 
irregularity  than  in  the  present  day^  and  at  the  same  time  less 
patient  of  heterodox  doctrines,  Byron's  occasional  ostentation  of 
immorality  was  designed  as  much  to  excite  the  admiration  of  one 
half  of  society  as  to  shock  the  rest.  Like  other  self-conscious 
persons,  he  played  on  his  own  character,  by  cultivating  his  natural 
tendencies  to  the  point  of  eccentricity.  Moore  was  of  opinion  that 
even  in  the  worst  period  of  his  life,  during  hia  residence  at  Yenice, 
his  outrages  on  propriety  were  more  or  less  intended  to  astonish  the 
world.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  protests  against  a  theory  which  has  un- 
doubtedly a  paradoxical  appearance,  on  the  plausible  ground  that  the 
pretence  of  vice  would  have  served  his  supposed  purpose  as  well  as 
actual  practice.  Byron  probably  acted  from  mixed  motives,  per- 
suading himself  that  in  satisfying  his  own  perverted  tastes  he  was 
attracting  universal  attention.  It  seems  that  he  was  surprised  and 
disappointed  by  the  contemptuous  indifference  of  the  society  of 
Yenice  to  his  disreputable  conduct.  His  change  of  residence  to 
Bavenna  rendered  comparatively  easy  a  change  of  habits,  which 
would  have  become  necessary  for  the  restoration  of  his  health,  even 
if  he  had  not  by  that  time  become  weary  of  coarse  dissipation. 

The  next  period  of  his  life,  which  was  passed  at  Pisa  and  Genoa, 
has  been  fully  recorded  in  consequence  of  his  association  with 
Shelley,  with  Trelawney,  and  with  Leigh  Hunt.  His  considerable 
accession  of  fortune  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Lady  Noel  was 
one  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  his  expedition  to  Qreece.  He  had 
previously  thought  of  purchasing  a  district  or  principality  in  South 
America,  but  Mr.  EUice,  whom  he  consulted  on  the  subject,  con- 
vinced him  of  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  project.  Mr.  Jeaffreson 
rightly  defends  him  against  the  charge  of  indelicacy  in  accepting  half 
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his  wife's  fortune.  By  her  marriage  settlement  Lady  Byron 
obtained  as  her  jointure  a  life  interest  in  a  sum  of  £60,000,  which,  as 
it  happened,  she  received  for  thirty-five  years  after  the  death  of  her 
hnsband.  His  share  of  the  Wentworth  property,  enjoyed  only  for 
three  or  four  years,  gave  him  an  additional  income  of  less  than 
£4,000  a  year.  When  he  first  went  to  Greece  he  had  accumulated 
savings  to  the  amount  of  about  £10,000. 

His  connection  with  Leigh  Hunt  originated  in  the  doubts  of 
Mr.  Murray  as  to  the  publication  of  Don  Juan,  of  (7am,  and 
other  writings  which  were  likely  to  provoke  moral  or  religious 
prejudice.  All  difficulties  of  the  kind  were  to  be  removed  by 
the  establishment  of  a  periodical  in  which  Byron  intended  his 
fatore  poems  to  appear.  He  seems  not  to  have  been  aware 
that  Leigh  Hunt,  whom  he  invited  to  become  editor  and  joint 
proprietor  of  the  Liberal^  no  longer  had  a  share  in  the  Examiner. 
From  the  first  Byron  was  half-ashamed  of  an  enterprise  which 
Murray  and  Moore  strongly  condemned,  and  from  which  Shelley  on 
other  grounds,  notwithstanding  his  friendship  for  Leigh  Hunt, 
steadily  held  aloof.  The  main  result  of  the  abortive  undertaking 
consisted  in  Leigh  Hunt's  Recollections^  which  describe  Byron's 
failings  with  the  keen  perception  of  dislike.  The  writer  was 
bitterly  censured  for  his  hostile  criticism  of  one  who  in  some  sense 
might  be  called  his  benefactor ;  but  the  pecuniary  assistance 
which  he  received  from  Byron  was  small  in  amount,  and  it  had 
been  only  rendered  necessary  by  the  misfortune  of  Shelley's  sudden 
death.  The  patron  took  out  the  Ml  value  of  his  contributions  in 
rudeness  and  unconcealed  contempt.  Mr.  Jeaffreson  sums  up 
the  case  with  some  unfairness  to  Leigh  Himt,  in  a  passage  composed 
in  the  singular  style  which  he  occasionally  employs.  "  The  truth  of 
the  matter  seems  to  be  that,  whilst  keeping  vigilant  guard  over  his 
breeches  pockets,  and  resolutely  checking  each  disposition  to  yield  to 
Harold  Skimpole's  insidious  arts,  Byron  softened  occasionally  to  the 
man  whom  he  pitied  for  being  a  poor  devil,  and  would  have  liked 
heartily  if  he  had  been  a  self-sustaining  '  poor  devil ! ' "  Leigh 
Hunt  may  well  be  pitied  for  having  in  middle  life  supposed  himself 
to  be  the  friend  of  Byron  and  in  old  age  of  Dickens.  The  inability  of 
the  satirist  to  waste  an  opportunity  of  using  his  friends  as  literary 
material,  probably  caused  more  pain  than  the  supercilious  condescen- 
sion of  the  poet.  Leigh  Hunt's  comments  on  Byron's  poems  and 
character  are  generally  confirmed  from  his  own  point  of  view  by 
Trelawney,  who,  to  the  extent  of  his  opportunities,  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  contributors  to  the  biography  of  Byron.  He  adds  the 
statement  that  ''his  long  absence  had  not  efEaced  the  mark  John 
BuU  brands  his  children  with — the  instant  he  loomed  above  the 
horizon,  on  foot  or  horseback,  you  saw  at  a  glance  that  he  was 
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a  Britisher.'^  His  national  identity  was  not  even  disgnifled  by  the 
holsters  and  other  superfluous  trappings  of  his  ordinary-looking 
horses.  For  the  concluding  scenes  of  Byron's  career,  Trelawney,  aa 
his  companion  in  the  Ghreek  adventure,  is  the  best  authority.  The 
romantic  nature  of  the  enterprise  and  its  result  in  his  death,  at  once 
removed  the  popular  stigma  which  had  attached  to  his  name.  If  he 
had  succeeded  he  would  have  achieved  the  distinction  which  he 
would  have  specially  prized,  of  proving  his  capacity  for  action 
and  for  the  government  of  men.  When  he  started  on  his  voyage  he 
confessed  that  he  had  no  notion  what  he  was  to  do,  and  he  beheved 
that  his  nominal  employers,  the  Ghreek  Committee  in  London,  were 
as  ignorant  as  himself;  but  he  showed  sound  judgment  in  keeping 
himself  apart  from  the  contending  factions  until  he  unfortunately 
fixed  his  abode  in  the  pestilent  marshes  of  Mesolonghi.  It  was  not 
impossible  that,  if  he  had  lived,  he  might  have  been  offered  the 
crown  of  GFreece,  which  he  would  certainly  have  accepted.  That  the 
European  Qovemments,  including  his  own,  would  have  refused  to 
recognise  his  title  was  a  difficulty  which  had  not  occurred  to  his 
mind.  A  petty  temporary  royalty,  such  as  that  of  Theodore  of 
Corsica  in  the  previous  century,  would  have  given  him  a  unique  social 
position. 

Mr.  Jeaffreson  is  at  his  best  when  he  is  engaged  in  analyzing 
evidence  even  on  an  issue  of  minor  importance.  If  any-of  his  readers 
care  to  know  why  and  how  Byron's  autobiography  was  destroyed  in 
Mr.  Murray's  house,  they  will  find  the  facts  of  the  case  laboriouslj 
collected  and  skilfully  arranged  in  a  chapter  devoted  to  the  subject. 
Moore,  who  had  some  years  before  received  £2,000  from  Murray  for 
the  right  of  publishing  the  Memoirs  after  Byron's  death,  repaid  the 
money  by  means  of  a  loan  contracted  in  the  City,  where,  as  Mr. 
Jea&eson  truly  observes,  Moore's  credit  would  scarcely  have  sufficed 
to  procure  such  an  advance.  It  was  therefore  probable  that  some 
unknown  benefactor  provided  the  necessary  amount;  and  for  the 
present  the  mystery  is  insoluble.  There  is  reason  to  hope  that  the 
''real  Lord  Byron"  would  scarcely  have  been  more  real  if  the 
Memoirs  had  been  preserved.  It  is  known  that  they  related  chiefly 
to  the  rupture  with  Lady  Byron,  which  has  been  Mly  investigated 
by  many  curious  inquirers.  Moore,  who  had  read  the  Memoirs,  has 
given  his  own  version  of  the  afiair ;  and  Byron's  statements  would 
not  have  been  accepted  with  implicit  confidence.  Mr.  JeaflBreson 
deserves  credit  for  the  self-control  with  which  he  has  confined  him- 
self to  his  proper  subject.  Evidently  a  warm  admirer  of  Byron's 
poetry,  he  must  have  been  strongly  tempted  to  engage  in  the  chronic 
controversy  on  his  literary  claims.  Few  poets  have  been  equally 
solicitous  to  connect  their  personality  with  their  writings;  and 
although  Byron's  imaginary  pictures  of  himself  are  deceptive,  they 
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indicate  his  motives  for  wishing  to  produce  a  certain  impression.  In 
one  peculiarity  he  was  singular  and  uniformly  consistent.  It  is 
certain  that  he  cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  poetry  of  others,  xmless 
his  paradoxical  and  half -sincere  enthusiasm  for  Pope  may  be  thought 
to  constitute  an  exception.  He  disliked  Spenser,  though  he  had 
used  his  metre  in  Childe  Harold.  He  seems  really  to  have  thought 
Shakspeare  a  barbarian,  and  to  have  held  the  opinion  that  there  was 
no  dramatic  English  literature.  In  the  imfinished  letter  adclressed 
to  Mrs.  Leigh,  and  intended  for  Lady  Byron,  which  was  interrupted 
by  his  death,  when  he  could  have  no  reason  for  affectation,  he  says 
that  his  daughter's  disposition  and  tendencies,  as  described  by  Lady 
Sjron,  resemble  his  own  at  the  same  age.  *^  Her  preference  oiproBe 
(strange  as  it  may  now  seem)  waa^  and  indeed  m,  mine  (for  I  hate 
reading  verse :  I  always  did)."  His  frequent  vituperation  of  Words- 
worth may  be  in  some  degree  ascribed  to  jealousy,  but  his  contempt 
for  Keats  was  thoroughly  genuine,  and  he  never  appreciated  Shdley 's 
poetry,  notwithstanding  his  personal  regard.  The  extreme  admira- 
tion for  Goethe,  which  he  expressed  in  a  dedication  and  in  some  more 
direct  communications,  was,  as  far  as  it  was  sincere,  entirely  foimded 
on  the  testimony]of  others,  and  on  an  oral  translation  of  a  part  ot  Faust 
by  Mr.  G.  Lewis ;  for,  knowing  no  German,  Byron  had  never  read 
a  line  of  his  writings.  On  his  part,  Goethe  could  read  EngUsh,  and 
even  understand  it  to  some  extent  when  it  was  spoken ;  but  he  had, 
probably,  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  language  to  detect  the  com- 
parative poverty  of  Byron's  rhythm  and  the  carelessness  of  his  execu- 
tion. During  a  visit  to  Weimar,  in  1829,  Mr.  Crabbe  Bobinson  received 
fromOoethe  Byron's  lithographed  dedication  o£  Sardanapalus  to  him- 
self, and  all  the  original  papers  which  had  passed  between  them. 
Robinson  copied  them  and  added  his  recollections  of  Goethe's  remarks 
on  Byron.  "  These  filled  a  very  closely  written  foUo  letter,  which 
I  dispatched  to  England,  but  Moore  afterwards  assured  me  that  he  had 
never  received  it.''  There  is  no  equally  full  and  authentic  account 
of  (Goethe's  opinion  of  Byron ;  Bobinson  confirmed  the  accuracy  of 
Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  conjecture  that,  in  placing  Byron  above  all 
^glish  poets,  Goethe  had  no  intention  of  confining  the  comparison 
to  living  writers,  but  Mr.  Arnold's  ingenious  distinction  between 
" talent"  and  ''  genius  "  seems  to  have  little  foundation.  Professor 
Nichol,  who  inserts  the  word  *'  living  "  in  brackets,  expresses  not 
Goethe's  judgment,  but  his  own.  "  This,  and  indeed  every  evening, 
I  believe,"  says  Crabbe  Bobinson,  "  Lord  Byron  was  the  subject  of 
his  theme.  He  said,  '  Es  sind  keine  flickworter  im  gedichte ' — ^there 
19  no  padding  in  his  poetry."  It  is  not  surprising  that  Goethe  cor- 
^JaUy  admired  the  Vision  of  Judgment,  which  he  heard  for  the 
^  time  from  Bobinson ;  in  none  of  Byron's  poems  is  there  less 
**  podding."    Finding  that  Goethe  was  unacquainted  with  Samson 
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AgonisteSf  Bobinson  read  him  the  first  part  of  the  drama.  Goethe 
said>  ''  It  gives  me  a  higher  opinion  of  Milton  than  I  had  before. 
It  lets  me  more  into  the  nature  of  his  mind  than  any  of  his  other 
works."  Few  English  readers  will  doubt  that  Paradise  Lost  is  almost 
as  much  superior  to  Samson  Agonistes  as  Samson  Agonistes  is  to  Sar- 
danapahis  or  Marino  Faliero.  Goethe,  although  the  drama  raised  his 
opinion  of  Milton,  did  not  praise  Milton  with  the  warmth  with 
which  he  eulogized  Byron,  of  whom  he  said  that  "  the  like  would 
never  come  again ;  he  was  inimitable."  Goethe's  deliberate  estimate 
of  Byron  is  to  be  found,  not  in  casual  reports  of  his  conversation, 
but  in  the  episode  of  Euphorion  in  the  second  part  of  Faust.  The  half- 
divine  child  of  Faust  and  Helen,  who  is  killed  by  a  fall  in  his 
attempt  to  fly,  displays  after  his  death  "  a  well-known  form."  The 
Chorus  says  of  his  high  birth,  of  his  mighty  power,  of  the  keenness 
of  his  poetic  vision,  and  of  a  song  "  all  his  own" : — 

"  Doch  du  ranntest  unauf  haltsam. 
Frei  ins  wiUenlose  Netz, 
So  entzweitedst  du  gewaltsam 
Dich  mit  Gitte,  mit  Gesetz." 

Then  a  nobler  ambition  took  the  place  of  recklesss  daring  : 

"  Doch  zuletst  due  hochste  sinnen 
Gab  dem  reinen  Muth  Gewicht, 
Wolltest  Herrliches  gewennen, 
Aber  es  gelang  dir  nicht." 

In  both  cases  Goethe  read  the  English  text,  while  Kobinson  recited. 
One  Englishman  of  genius,  only  a  few  years  younger  than  Byron, 
though  his  fame  was  of  later  growth,  shared  his  incapacity  to  enjoy 
the  metre  and  rhythm  which  accompany  or  rather  constitute  the 
highest  of  the  arts.  Himself  one  of  the  greatest  of  imaginative 
writers,  Oarlyle  took  no  pleasure  in  verse.  He  sometimes  said,  with 
a  strange  misuse  of  antithesis :  "  How  can  so  great  a  man  as  (a  poet 
whom  he  personally  admired)  write  such  little  rhymes  ?  "  Carlyle  early 
abandoned  the  attempt  to  write  verses  of  his  own.  Byron  became  the 
most  voluminous,  and  beyond  comparison,  the  most  popular  poet  of 
his  time.  Though  he  scarcely  attempted  any  other  kind  of  literary 
composition,  his  letters  show  that  he  might  have  been  a^  jnaster  of 
prose.  A  paradoxical  writer  once  asserted  that  the  gr^test  proof 
of  Byron's  power  was,  that  he  had  written  so  mucl^j^i^  poetry  with- 
out a  poetical  genius.  A  successful  composer  ^d^o'  had  never  will- 
ingly listened  to  music  would  have  accompUi^#d  a  similar  feat.  His 
history  and  his  character  furnish  less  oq^kioxi  for  ^controversy  than 
his  poetical  rank ;  his  foibles  and  hii^  fatl^B  have  been  abundantly 
exposed  by  many  biographers.  The  })lea6antQr  side  of  his  nature 
is  reproduced  widi  sympathetic  accuracy  ui^dei^th^  name  of  Cadurcis 
in  Disraeli's  Venetia.  ^    ,,  -G:  S.  Venables. 
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The  stonn  of  passion  wliicli  lias  been  aroused  in  India  by  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  Ubert  Bill,  and  the  agitation  which  has 
been  set  on  foot  to  excite  public  feeling  in  this  country  on  the 
matter,  have  succeeded  in  creating  a  general  and  rapidly  growing 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  in  bringing  it  to  the  front  rank  of 
Imperial  questions.  Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  broad  issue  raised  by  the  Bill,  the  facts  necessary  to 
be  known,  in  order  to  form  a  competent  judgment  upon  it,  are 
yery  imperfectly  understood,  even  by  the  large  majority  of  Anglo- 
Indians,  and  are,  naturally,  almost  wholly  unknown  to  the  bulk  of 
the  English  public.  It  may,  therefore,  not  be  amiss  to  give  an 
accurate  and  substantially  complete  statement  of  the  main  facts 
leading  up  to  and  bearing  on  the  question,  and  to  bring  together 
and  examine  the  principal  arguments  which  have  been  urged  for  and 
against  the  passing  of  the  measure.  By  those  who,  like  myself,  are 
in  favour  of  the  Bill,  the  fact  has  to  be  faced  that  the  overwhelming^ 
preponderance  of  Anglo-Indian  non-official  opinion  is  against  it. 
It  is  idle  to  seek  to  dispose  of  this  circumstance  by  attributing  it 
altogether  to  prejudice.  No  one  will  deny  that,  in  the  opinion  thus 
held,  there  is  a  large  element  of  prejudice,  but  the  character  and 
position  of  many  of  those  who  have  set  themselves  in  opposition  to 
the  Bill  make  it  imperative  on  those  who  differ  from  them  to  give 
the  fullest  attention  to  all  that  they  have  to  say,  and  to  establish 
sufficient  reasons  why  their  opinion  should  not  prevail. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  century  down  to  the  year  1836  the 
position  of  things,  so  far  as  regarded  the  position  of  Englishmen 
in  India,  was  shortly  as  follows.  In  the  Presidency  towns  they 
^ere  civilly  and  criminally  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Courts  administering  English  law.  In  the  interior,  or 
ilofussil,  they  were  civilly  liable  to  the  Company's  Courts,  which 
were  not  bound  to  administer  English  law ;  but  no  native  judicial 
officer  of  those  courts  was  allowed  to  try  suits  to  which  a  British 
snhject  was  a  party.  For  criminal  offences,  except  certain  petty 
offences  in  which  jurisdiction  was  given  to  the  civilian  magistrate 
^y  a  statute  of  1813,  British  subjects  could  only  be  tried  by  the 
Supreme  Courts  according  to  English  law. 

The  first  great  change  was  made  in  1836.  By  this  time  the  natives 
h^  been  admitted  to  a  large  share  in  the  administration  of  justice 
^^  the  Company's  Courts,  and  by  an  Act  of  that  year  it  was  enacted 
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tliat  thenceforth  no  person  whatever  should,  by  reason  of  place  of 
birth,  or  by  reason  of  descent,  be  in  any  civil  proceeding  whatever 
excepted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  the  Company's  Civil  Courts. 
This  Act  was  followed  up  by  others  of  a  like  effect,  and  ever  since 
that  time  the  administration  of  justice  in  civil  cases  has  been  exer- 
cised by  natives  over  Europeans  and  natives  alike  throughout  India. 
At  the  present  day  the  judges  in  the  Courts  of  first  instance  are 
almost  entirely  natives,  and  so  well  have  they  discharged  the  respon- 
sibilities put  upon  them,  that  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  where  appeals  have  been  preferred  from  their 
decisions,  and  the  immediate  Court  above  under  an  English  civilian 
judge  has  differed  from  them,  their  decisions  have  been  reaffirmed 
by  the  highest  Courts  of  Appeal,  whether  the  High  Courts  or  the 
Privy  Council. 

Encouraged  by  the  success  of  these  measures,  and  legislating 
in  a  similar  spirit,  Lord  Dalhousie's  Government  in  the  year  1849 
introduced  a  Bill  for  extending  the  criminal  jurisdiction  of  the 
Company's  Courts,  whether  under  English  or  native  magistrates, 
over  all  British  subjects  resident  outside  the  towns  of  Calcutta^ 
Madras,  and  Bombay.  The  only  limit  of  this  jurisdiction  proposed 
by  the  Bill  was  the  power  to  sentence  to  death,  which  ^as  reserved 
to  the  Supreme  Courts.  Lord  Dalhousie  approved  of  the  principle 
of  this  Bill,  but  under  his  advice  its  passing  was  postponed  until  the 
amendment  of  the  criminal  law  at  large,  which  was  then  in  hand  in 
the  preparation  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code  and  other  measures,  was 
ready  to  be  accomplished. 

The  Penal  Code  was  completed  and  ready  to  pass  in  1857,  and 
in  accordance  with  Lord  Dalhousie's  suggestion  in  1849,  the  measure 
then  submitted  to  his  Council  was  brought  forward  as  part  of  the 
general  legislation,  and  incorporated  in  a  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure 
for  all  India,  which  was  proposed  to  be  enacted  as  a  complement  to 
the  Penal  Code.  The  Mutiny  intervened,  and  for  the  time  rendered 
it  practically  impossible  to  carry  a  scheme  which  might  have  the 
effect  of  giving  fresh  powers  to  natives  over  Englishmen.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  Criminal  Procedure  Code  was  finally  passed  in 
1861,  the  clause  which  would  have  had  that  effect  was  withdrawn 
and  omitted.  So  the  matter  continued  until  1872,  when  the  Criminal 
Procedure  Code  came  to  be  revised  and  amended.  The  question  was 
then  reopened,  and  the  law  was  altered  to  the  state  in  which  it  now 
stands,  after  the  substantial  re-enactment  in  1882  of  what  had  been 
done  on  this  point  in  1872.  ^ 

The  effect  of  this  legislation  may  be  thus  shortly  stated.  Prior  to 
1872,  the  High  Courts  in  the  Presidency  towns  could  alone  try 
British  subjects  for  criminal  offences,  other  than  petty  offences  under 
the  Act  of  1813,  committed  by  them  in  India.    In  1872,  power  was 
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given  to  European  British  magistrates  of  the  first  class,  according  to 
the  grades  of  the  Indian  Ciyil  Services,  and  to  European  British 
subjects  appointed  to  be  justices  of  the  peace  and  invested  with  like 
powers,  to  try  European  British  subjects  in  the  Mofussil  for  minor 
criminal  offences,  and  to  inflict  sentences  not  exceeding  three  months' 
imprisonment  and  Bs.  1,000  fine.  Similar  powers  were  conferred 
on  the  district  sessions  judges,  if  themselves  European  British  subjects, 
up  to  a  maximum  sentence  of  one  year's  imprisonment  or  fine.  If 
the  offence  shown  require  a  graver  punishment,  the  sessions  judge 
must  transfer  it  for  trial  to  the  High  Court,  and  that  Court  alone  has 
original  jurisdiction  where  an  offence  punishable  with  death  or 
transportation  for  life  is  charged  against  a  European  British  subject. 

Under  the  Code,  a  European  British  subject  has  the  privilege  of 
being  tried  by  a  jury,  of  which  not  less  than  half  shall  be  Europeans 
or  Americans,  and  he  can  also  appeal  to  the  High  Court  against  a 
conviction.  Even  if  he  be  tried  in  the  High  Court,  the  remainder  of 
the  jury  may  be  natives,  but  the  verdict  of  a  majority  is  allowed  and 
sufficient  in  either  case.  When  the  Act  of  1872  was  being  carried 
through  the  Council,  it  was  proposed  not  to  confine  the  jurisdiction 
then  about  to  be  conferred  on  magistrates,  justices  of  the  peace,  and 
sessions  judges,  to  European  British  subjects  ;  but  the  proposal  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  seven  to  five,  the  minority  comprising  a 
majority  of  the  then  Executive  Council  of  the  Government  of  India. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  mentioned  that,  in  1877,  an  Act  was  passed 
empowering  Presidency  magistrates,  whether  natives  or  not,  to 
exercise  the  same  criminal  jurisdiction  over  European  British  subjects 
as  over  natives  within  the  limits  of  the  Presidency  towns.  Under 
this  Act,  several  native  gentlemen  have  exercised  the  full  jurisdiction 
thereby  conferred ;  and  one  of  these,  a  member  of  the  Covenanted 
Civil  Service,  did  so  until  disqualified,  by  his  promotion  to  higher 
judicial  office  in  the  Mofussil,  to  try  even  the  pettiest  criminal  charge 
made  against  a  European  British  subject  in  his  district. 

Such,  shortly,  is  the  history  of  legislation  on  this  matter  up  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  now  to  be  seen  what  circumstances  led  to  the 
introduction  of  the  so-called  Ilbert  Bill,  and  what  it  proposes  to  do. 
The  direct  cause  of  the  measure  is  the  admission  of  natives  to 
the  Covenanted  Civil  Service.  At  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1872,  no  natives,  who  had  by  competition  in  England 
passed  mto  that  service,  had  attained  the  rank  or  standing,  from 
thirteen  to  twenty -five  years'  service,  necessary  to  qualify  them  to 
be  magistrates  of  the  first  class  or  sessions  judges.  By  1882  this 
had  ceased  to  be  so.  ^  Mr.  Gupta,  the  gentleman  to  whom  I  just 
now  referred,  had,  after  for  some  time  ofiSciating  as  Presidency 
magistrate  in  Calcutta,  and  there  exercising,  to  the  entire  satisfaction 
of  the  GoYemment  and  the  public,  the  full  powers  of  an  English 
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magistrate  in  a  similar  position,  been  transferred  to  a  more  respon- 
sible appointment  in  the  interior,  where  by  reason  of  the  provisions 
of  the  existing  law  he  was  incapacitated  from  trying  even  the  most 
petty  charge  against  a  European  British  subject. 

Another  native  civilian  and  English  barrister,  Mr.  Dutt,  who  had 
gained  the  second  place  from  amongst  several  hundred  candidates  in 
the  examination  in  this  country  for  admission  into  the  Indian  Civil 
Service,  and  who  had  come  to  be  appointed  joint  magistrate  of  the 
important  district  of  Dacca,  was  suddenly  deprived  of  that  appoint- 
ment and  removed  to  a  less  eligible  district,  on  the  ground  that  the 
opening  of  a  new  railway  was  bringing  a  number  of  Europeans  into 
the  Dacca  district. 

In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  Mr.  Tagore,  another  native  covenanted 
civilian,  had  after  eighteen  years'  distinguished  service  been  appointed 
district  and  sessions  judge  of  £anara,  and  had  gained  much  credit 
and  reputation  in  his  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  office.     Certain 
large  railway  works  were  about  to  be  commenced  in  this  district,  and 
it  was  inevitable  that,  if  these  were  undertaken,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  transfer  Mr.  Tagore  to  some  other  district,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
inconvenience  of  there  being  no  European  British  qualified  official 
within  the  district,  or  nearer  than  some  one  hundred  miles,  compe- 
tent to  try  the  charges  which  might  be  expected  to  arise  in  conse- 
quence fof  the  influx  of  a  body  of  Europeans  employed  on  these 
works,  f  These  cases  had   actually  occurred,  and  fresh  instances 
must  necessarily  occur  as  the  number  of  natives  becoming  qualified 
for  these  high  appointments  increases.    Further,  under  a  system 
inaugurated  by  Lord  Cranbrook  and  Lord  Lytton,  a  new  scheme  haSv 
recently  been  established  of  appointing  natives  to  the  CovenantedU 
Civil  Service  by  selection  and  nomination  in  India,  without  requiring ' 
them  to  go  to  England  and  pass  through  the  competitive  examina- 
tions for  admission  to  the  service  held  in  this  country,  and  under  this 
system  it  is  intended  that  ultimately  one-sixth  of  the-  whole  Cove- 
nanted Service  shall  consist  of  natives.    Now,  under  the  existing  state 
of  things,  not  only  might  the  disqualification  of  natives  to  try  any 
criminal  charges  preferred  against  European  British  subjects  tend  to 
deprive  them  of  appointments  already  earned,  as  in  the  cases  I  have 
mentioned,  but  it  would  also  act  as  a  deterrent  in  preventing  the 
Government  from  appointing  natives  to  judicial  offices  in  districts 
containing  any  considerable  number  of  Europeans.     But  these  are 
the  most  favoured  districts  in  the  coimtry,  and  comprise  those  most 
immediately  under  the  eyes  of  Government,  and  where  a  judicial 
officer  has  the  most  probable  chances  of  rising  in  the  service  by  doing 
his  duties  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  superiors.     No  one,  who  has  noti 
personal  experience   of  the  matter,   can  understand  how  keenly 
appointments  to  these  districts  are  coveted,  and  with  what  feelings  \ 
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of  pain  and  dislike  the  natives  regard  being  sent  to  remote  frontier  \ 
districts,  far  from  their  homes,  families,  and  relations.  If  it  come  to 
them  fairly  and  equally  with  their  English  colleagues,  there  would 
be  no  reasonable  ground  for  complaint  in  this  condition  of  their 
service ;  but  where,  notwithstanding  the  Queen's  proclamation  that 
her  subjects,  "  of  whatever  race  or  creed,  be  freely  and  impartially 
admitted  to  offices  in  Her  service,''  the  fact  of  their  race  tells  so 
unequally  against  the  natives,  is  it  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the 
words  of  the  Mahar&ja  Sir  Jotindra  Mohan  Tagore,  speaking  in  the 
Legislative  Council  on  this  Bill,  "  the  anomaly  had  been  a  source  of 
standing  complaint  with  (his)  countrymen  for  a  very  long  time  P  " 

It  was  with  a  view  to  cure  this  anomaly  and   to  remove  the\ 
administrative  inconveniences  to  which  I  have  adverted,  that  this  ^ 
Bill  was,  in  accordance  with  a  promise  given  to  the  Mahar&]&  Sir  j 
Jotindra  Mohan  Tagore,  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  amended 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  in  1882,  introduced  by  Lord  Kipon's 
Government.      Before  doing  so  the  Government,  by  confidential 
circulars  addressed  to  all  the  various  local  governments  in  India,  \ 
solicited  their  opinion  on  the  proposed  measure.      The  result  was 
remarkable.     With  the  single  exception  of  Coorg,  the  most  insigni- 
ficant of  them  all,  the  entire  body  of  governments  reported  in 
favour  of  the  suggested  legislation.     With  some   few  dissentient 
opinions  from  certain  of  the  officials  consulted,  the  governments  of 
Madras,   Bombay,   the   North- Western  Provinces  and  Oudh,  the 
Pnnjab,  the  Central  Provinces,  British  Burma,  Assam,  and  Hydera- 
bad, expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the  altera- 
tion proposed  to-be  made  in  the  law. 

The  Bill  was  accordingly  drafted  and  introduced  into  the  Council 
by  Mr.  Ilbert.     It  was,  and  is,  however,  of  the  most  cautious  and] 
carefully-guarded  character.     It  does  not  propose  to  confer  juris- 
diction generally.     It  confines  the  power  to  try  criminal  charges^ 
against  European  British  subjects  upon  such  persons  only  as  may  be 
nominated  and  elected  for  their  proved  fitness  for  the  responsibility,  r 
It  does  not  take  away  one  single  one  of  the  existing  privileges  of , 
European  British  subjects,  viz.  to  be  tried  by  a  mixed  jury,  to* 
have  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  High  Court  in  every  case,  and  the 
limits  of  jurisdiction  and  maximum  punishment,  save  and  except  the 
one  privilege  (if   such  it  be),   that  the  judge  shall  be  himself  a 
European  British  subject.     As  Mr.  Ilbert  said,  **  The  single  altera- 
tion which  we  propose  to  make  is  this.     We  propose  to  substitute 
for  the  disqualification  arising  from  race,  a  qualification  depending 
on  tried  personal  fitness." 

The  apparent  justice  and  simplicity  of  the  measure,  and  thon 
nature  of  the  replies  received  to  the  confidential  circular  issued  to\ 
the  local  governments,  might  fairly  have  led  the  Supreme  Govern^ 
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ment  to  suppose  that  the  Bill  would  be  received  with  no  worse  than 
temperate  criticism.    But,  as  is  too  well  known,  there  arose  from  the 
non-official  European  community  a  protest  which  found  expression 
in  the  wildest  and  most  yiolent  language,  and,  rapidly  spreading 
over  India,  involved  the  Government  in  a  tempest  of  denunciation 
and  reproach,  and  roused  the  unhappy  spirit  of  race  antagonism  in  a 
measure  not  witnessed  since  the  worst  days  of  the  Mutiny.     In  all 
cases  of  such  legislation,  from  the  passionate  agitation  against  the 
first  "  Black  Act "  in  1836  onwards,  experience  has  shown  that  thdj 
opposition  of  the  European  non-official  community  has  to  be  encoun  J 
tered.«   Was  the  Gbvernment  indefinitely  to  postpone  legislation; 
which  was  already  needed,  and  would  every  year  become  more 
pressing,  because  the  opposition  was  likely  to  be  violent  and  exag-r. 
gerated  P    I  have  shown,  from  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  native  community  on  the  Council,  that  the  want  had 
long  been  felt  by  his  countrymen,  and  that,  while  the   Criminal 
Procedure  Code  was  under  discussion,  the  only  reason  why  the 
question  was  not  pressed  was  the  assurance  that  it  would  be  dealtl 
with  in  a  separate  enactment.     Was  it  wise  to  postpone  legislation! 
until  "  the  long-standing  source  of  complaint  with  (the  Mahardj&'s) 
countrymen  "  had  grown  into  a  universal  sense  of  grievance  ? 

I  have  carefully  studied   the  speeches  made  in  the  debates  in^ 
the  Supreme  Legislative  Council  in  Calcutta  and  elsewhere  by  they 
opponents  of  the  measure,  and  have  read  such  of  their  published 
articles  and  papers  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure.     Putting  asidej 
all  arguments  resting  merely  on  prejudice,  the  reasons  urged  by  the 
worthier  antagonists  of  the  Bill  may,  I  think,  be  summarised  as 
follows : — 

1.  European  residents  in  the  Mofussil,  it  is  said,  are  exposed  to 
the  constant  risk  of  having  fabricated  charges  brought  against  them. 

2.  Natives  are  incompetent  to  fairly  try  these  charges,  because — 

(a)  They  do  not  understand  the   habits  and    feelings  of 

Europeans. 

(b)  They  are  unfit  to  determine  the  difficult  class  of  cases 

involved. 

(c)  They  will  be  partial  to  their  own  countrymen  as  against 

Europeans, 
(rf)  They  ar^  liable  to  be  corrupted. 

3.  The  tendency  of  the  above  circumstances  will  be  to  drite 
English  capital  out  of  India. 

4.  The  Bill  seeks  to  deprive  Englishmen  of  their  proper  rights  to 
be  tried  by  their  own  countrymen. 

5.  It  will  lower  the  prestige  of  Englishihen  in  the  minds  of  the 
natives  at  large,  and  the  security  of  our  position  in  India  depends  on 
maintaining  this  prestige. 
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6.  There  is  no  necessity  for  the  Bill.  It  can  only  be  justified  as 
providrDg  a  more  effectual  administration  of  justice,  and  this  it  does 
not  do. 

These  are,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain,  the  main  heads  of  argument 
urged  against  the  Bill,  and  I  proceed  to  deal  with  them  in  order,  but 
as  sIioHly  as  possible. 

1.  This  point  may  be  admitted,  but  its  relevancy  to  the  question 
under   consideration   obviously  depends  upon    the   next   head  of 
argument  as  I  have  classified  them ;  and  I  may  remark,  in  passing,  i 
that  my  experience  as  a  practising  barrister  in  both  countries  hasjf 
conTiDced  me  that  the  common  notion  of  Indian  perjury  as  some-1 
thing  TafitJy  subtler,  more  elaborate  and  difficult  to  expose,  and  moreV^ 
common  than  it  is  in  this  country,  is  greatly  exaggerated.  i 

2.  Here  it  is  especially  to  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  proposed 
by  the  Bill  to  confer  jurisdiction  upon  those  natives  who  in  com- 
petition on  equal  terms  with  Englishmen,  and  after  long  trial  of 
their  judicial  qualifications  in  corresponding  positions,  have  shown  v 
themselves  worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  the  responsibility.     The  r 
experiment  is  not  a  new  one.      It  has  been  tried  both  on  the  Bench 

of  the  High  Courts  and  in  the  chief  magistracies  of  the  Presidency  / 
towns,  and  although  cases  have  arisen  over  and  over  again  where 
this  objection,  if  well  grounded,  must  have  been  substantiated,  the 
contrary  has  notoriously  been  the  case.  Against  this,  it  is  contended 
that  the  case  is  different  in  the  publicity  of  a  Presidency  town  and 
the  remote  interior,  where  no  public  opinion  is  at  hand  to  criticise 
and  expose  miscarriage  of  justice.     However  true  this  may  have\ 
been  in  past  times  it  is  certainly  not  so  now.     With  the  extensiofi^ 
of  railroads,  telegraphs,  and  improved  postal  conmiunication,  there 
ia  not  a  district  in  India  which  is  not  in  ready  contact  with  publifj 
opinion.    Englishmen  and  natives  alike  know  that  behind  every^ 
Briton,  alert  and  jealous  to  take  up  the  first  suspicion  €>f  unfaip^ 
justice  from  the  native  to  the  European,  stands  the  whole  Anglo^ 
Indian  press.     Again,  every  conviction  under  the  powers  propos^ 
to  be  conferred  by  this  Bill   is  subject  to  revision  by  the  High 
Court ;  and  every  native  administering  those  powers  wiU  fco  con- 
scious that  not  only  wilftil,  but  even  innocent,  grave  miscarriage  of 
justice  would  mean  the  ruin  of  his  hopes  of  preferment,  and  would 
bring  upon  him  certain  censure  and  possible  disgrace.    Bearing  this 
m  mind,  the  Officiating  Judicial  Commissioner  of  Oudh,  reporting 
on  the  Bill,  writes  (speaking  not  of  the  covenanted  native  civilians 
who  have  entered  the  service  by  competition  in  England,  whom  he 
would  freely  trust,  but  of  those  who  have  been  appointed  in,  and  not 
heen  out  of,  India),  "  I  think  they  would,  as  a  rule,  imduly  favour 
the  Europeans.'*      But  it  is  further  said  that  it  is  not  the  higher 
class  European  who  has  anything  to  fear,  but  the  low  class  European,  A 
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whose  habits  a  natiye  cannot  be  expected  to  understand,  and  who,  in 
a  fit  of  drunkenness  or  mere  rough  horse-play,  may  do  something  to 
outrage  the  religious  feelings  or  prejudices  of  natives.    As  to  this, 
I  would  state  that  some  of  the  class  indicated  are  already  liable 
to  be  criminally  tried,  even  by  natives,  to   a  much  larger  extent 
than  would  be  the   case    with  European  British  subjects  gene- 
rally if  the  Bill  became  law.     Under  the  Criminal  Procedure  Gode^\ 
if  a  European  British  subject  has  been  declared  a  vagrant,  and  there- 
after commit  any  criminal  o£fence  in  India,  he  is  amenable  to  the 
ordinary    Criminal  Courts  of  the   country  as  if  he  were  not  a 
European  British  subject.      Again,  even  under  the  existing  law, 
the  extra-territoriality  only  exists  where  the  defendant  claims  the 
privilege   of   being  tried  as  a  European  British  subject;    and  so 
little  is  the  want  of  confidence  in  the  capacity  of  native  magistrates 
felt  that  in  the  suburbs  of  the  Presidency  towns,  where  considerable 
numbers  of  Europeans,  principally  of  the  lower  classes,  come  to  be 
tried  before  native  magistrates,  the  great  majority  waive  their  status, 
and  prefer  to  be  dealt  with  summarily  by  the  native  magistrates. 
The  second  and  fourth  branches  of  this  head  of  objections,  viz.  th 
liability  of  natives  to  be  corrupted,  and  their  alleged  incompetency  to 
determine  the  difficult  class  of  cases  involved,  are  absolutely  negativ 
by  experience.  For  years  past  all  civil  cases,  involving  in  numberless 
instances  cases  of  at  least  as  great  complexity  and  difficulty  as  anff 
criminal  case,  and  criminal  cases  of  every  kind,  where  the  defendants*' 
are  natives,  have  in  the  first  instance  been  adjudicated  upon  by 
natives,  and  the  testimony  is  overwhelming  that  they  have  on  the 
whole  discharged  their  duties  honourably  and  well.     But,  apart\ 
from  this,  I  repeat  that  it  is  not  to  the  body  of  native  judicial 
authorities  indiscriminately  that  the  powers  proposed  by  the  BiU/ 
are  to  be  given.    It  is  only  the  pick  and  cream  of  the  service  who^ 
are  to  be  entrusted  with  this  very  limited  jurisdiction — such  persons^K 
for   instance,   as  the  four  native  judges  who  have  in  successioiLJ 
adorned  the  Bench  of  the  Calcutta  High  Court.    Any  one  acquainted 
with  men  like  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justices  Sumboonath  Pundit,  Dwark- 
anath  Hitter,  Onokool  Chunder  Mookerjee,  and  Bomesh  Chunder 
Mitter,  would  repudiate  the  idea  of  charges  of  such  a  sort  being 
made  against  them. 

3.  If  the  former  objection  be  not,  as  I  conceive  it  is  not,  well 
founded,  it  follows  that  this  objection  falls  to  the  ground  with  it. 
But  there  are  two  further  answers  which  may  be  given  to  it.    If 
ever  there  were  any  real  foundation  for  the  assertion  that  to  intrust 
native  judges  with  jurisdiction  to  try  Europeans  will  tend  to  driva  _ 
European  capital  out  of  the  country,  it  had  at  least  equal  force  when,] 
in  1836,  it  was  proposed  for  the  first  time  to  empower  natives  to  try} 
civil  cases  against  Europeans.    And  we  find  accordingly  that  tBe 
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objection  was  then  raised  by  the  non-official  community,  and  was 
nrged  with  as  much  force  and  yehemence  as  in  the  recent  agitation. 
There  is  not  a  single  one  of  the  arguments  which  have  been  used'\ 
against  the  BiU  on  this  head  which  (as  readers  of  the  papers  of  the 
period,  and  of  Mr.  Trevelyan's  Life  of  Lord  Macaulat/^  will  find) 
wa£  not  urged  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  so-called  ''  Black 
Act"    And  although  the  jurisdiction  then  conferred  was  infinite! 
more  sweeping  and  extensive  than  that  proposed  now  to  be  given 
the  enormous  increase  in  the  amount  of  European  capital  investedj\ 
in  India  at  the  present  day  is  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to 
the  prophecy  then  falsified.  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  the  fact  that  for  many  years  past  in  the\ 
island  of  Ceylon,  which  is  Indian  to  all  intents  and  purposes  save  in  I 
the  constitution  of  its  government  as  a  colony  of  the  Crown^  criminal) 
jurisdiction  has  been  exercised  by  natives  over  Englishmen  precisely 
as  over  natives.     If  English  capital  were  to  be  driven  out  of  the^ 
country  in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the  other  P     But,  so  far  as  I^ 
know,  no  one  has  been  bold  enough  to  suggest  that  the  effect  of  what  ^ 
has  been  done   in  Ceylon   has  been    to  keep  out  of  the  island  a  *- 
shilling  of  English  capital  which  would  otherwise  have  gone  there. 

4.  This  objection  ignores  existing  facts.     Whatever  may  be  the 
alleged  right  of  an  Englishman  to  be  tried  by  his  own  countrymen 
(as  to  which  I  would  merely  say  that  the  right  relied  on  is  not  in 
fact  given  by  Magna  Charta,  which  is  the  assumed  authority  for  itX 
the  words  of  the  Charter  being,  ^^per  legale  judidum  partum  suorum,  \ 
VEL  per  legem  terrce  "),  that  right  no  longer  exists  in  India  under  "^ 
the  law  of  that  countrj'^  as  it  stands.     For  whether  an  Englishman 
be  tried  by  the  High  Court  or  by  the  District  Sessions  Court  there, 
he  is  only  entitled  to  have  at  least  one-half  of  the  jury  which  is  to 
try  him  composed  of  Europeans  or  Americans ;  the  remainder  may 
be  of  any  nationality.     And,  as  every  one  knows,  it  is  the  jury,  and 
not  the  judge,  which  has  to  try  the  prisoner. 

5.  For  a  fuller  answer  to  this  argument  than  it  is  possible  for  m'eX 
to  give  here  I  would  refer  to  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse's  latest  remarks  / 
on  the  subject.     As  he  has  pointed  out,  the  objection  represents: 
the  whole  underlying  principle  of  one  school  of  policy  as  regards 
our  Government  of  India  as  opposed  to  the  policy  of  another 
^hooL     The   former  maintains   that  our   rule  rests  on  bayonets 
alone,  and  must  be  continued  in  that  position  to  stand.     The  latte^ 
sims,  so  far  as  is  practically  possible,  at  absolute  justice  and  equality  I 
to  all  subjects  of  the  Empire  alike,  and  at  establiGhing  our  supremacy 
in  the  goodwill  and  affection  of  the  natives  of  India  by  obtaining 
their  confidence  in  our  fairness  and  regard  for  their  interests.  Between  I 
the  two  conflicting  theories  there  is  no  short  mode  of  answer  which  j 
<^  satisfy  both,  and  each  man  must  judge  for  himself  which  he  will  I 
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(choose.  '  My  own  observation  and  experience  in  India,  so  far  as  they 
go,  agree  with  my  disposition  in  favour  of  the  latter.  The  natives  of 
India  are,  under  our  present  system  of  government,  becoming  more 
and  more  educated.  Numbers  of  them,  whom  I  have  myself  known, 
were  not  only  men  of  the  highest  character,  but  also  of  finished 
education.'  By  which  of  these  two  policies  are  men  of  that  type 
more  likely  to  become  loyal  subjects  P  Let  any  Englishman  of  fair 
mind  ask  himself  the  question  as  if  it  were  his  own  case,  and  not  the 
native's  ?  And  these  men  are  every  day  becoming  more  powerful  to 
influence  their  countrymen.  Amongst  the  lower  classes  of  theirj 
countrymen,  again,  I  have  found  general  gratitude  for  kindness  and^ 
courtesy,  combined  with  much  docility  to  their  superiors.  Are  the 
superiors  to  be  guided  to  influence  them  in  our  £Btvour,  and  are  they 
to  be  won  by  fair  and  kindly  treatment ;  or  are  both  to  be  repelled 
by  being  treated  as  of  inferior  race,  and  reminded  of  the  bayonets  ? 

Is  the  history  of  Ireland,  where  the  former  policy  has  had  a 
trial,  so  encouraging  as  to  invite  us  to  act  on  the  precedent  it 
affords  P  I  do  not  myself  believe  that  natives  respect  us  less  because 
they  see  us  treat  those  of  their  countrymen  whom  they  respect  as 
equal  to  ourselves.  My  personal  experience  is  to  the  very  contrary. 
But  I  prefer  to  let  a  native  speak  for  himself,  and  I  shall  close  what 
I  have  to  say  on  this  point  by  quoting  what  I  venture  to  call  the 
noble  words  of  one  of  those  to  whom  I  have  shortly  before  referred. 

The  Hon.  Kristod&s  Pal,  addressing  the  Council  Chamber  in 
Calcutta  in  the  debate  on  this  Bill,  said  :  "  Pride  of  race — ^I  use  the 
phrase  in  no  offensive  sense — ^is  a  commendable  feeling.  It  is  an^ 
honest  and  honourable  pride.  It  has  been  the  mother  of  good  deeds, 
valiant  acts,  patriotic  exertions,  and  national  glory.  But  there  is  a 
higher  and  nobler  pride,  that  of  fostering  human  happiness  under  \ 
beneficent  law,  raising  the  weak  and  lowly  to  the  level  of  the  strong 
and  high,  and  making  equal  law  and  equal  justice  the  basis  of 
politicid  paramountcy  in  the  world.  It  is  to  that  noble  feeling  I 
appeal.  All  Englislunen,  whether  in  India  oi^  in  England,  I  hambly 
think,  should  rejoice  that,  within  the  century  and  a  quarter  they 
have  ruled  India,  they  have  effected  such  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  Indian  mind,  both  intellectual  and  moral,  that  Indian  magis- 
trates are  found  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  administration  of  the  laws 
of  the  land,  not  only  over  their  own  countrymen,  but  also  over  thci 
members  of  the  ruling  race.  This  is  a  work  of  which  England  may 
justly  feel  proud.  This  is  a  consummation  over  which  all  English- 
men may  well  rejoice." 

6.  The  answer  to  this  objection  is,  to  my  mind,  one  of  the  chief 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  Bill.    I  have  already  shown  how  far^ 
necessity  for  it  had  arisen,  and  I  could  quote  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinguished opponents  now  in  this  country,  to  show  that  it  is  calcu- 
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JAted  to  promote  the  more  effectual  administration  of  justice.     I 
II,  however,  endeavour  shortly  to  show  in  my  own  way  how  this 
u  go,  and  from  my  own  observation.     Let  us  take  one  of  the  large 
surrey  maps  of  India,  and  look  at  any  district  in  the  interior.     Let 
there  be  marked  upon  the  map  the  places  where  English  magistrates 
qualified  to  entertain  criminal  charges  against   European  British 
^hjects  are  to  be  found.     Let  the  means  of,  and  the  obstructions  to, 
commimication,  such  as  great  rivers,  unmetalled  roads,  and  so  on, 
be  shown.    I  should  be  surprised  if  an  Englishman,  accustomed  to 
jiutice  at  his  door,  were  not  astonished  at  the  distance  and  difficulties 
tkt  intervene  between  any  spot  in  the  greater  part  of  the  country, 
and  the  only  places  where  justice  against  a  European  British  sub- 
ject for  a  criminal  offence  can  be  secured.    Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  High  Courts  alene  can  try  serious  cases,  and  that  their  original 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  European  British  subjects  extends  to  the 
remotest  frontier  districts,  a  by  no  means  unfair  parallel  would  be 
found  in  the  hypothesis  of  an  Englishman  committing  a  felony  in 
Caithness  against  a  native  of  the  county,  and  of  redress  being  denied 
to  his  victim,  except  on  the  condition  of  his  going  with  his  wit- 
nesses to  the  South  of  England — ^performing  the  greater  part  of 
the  journey  on  foot,  but  through  a  far  wilder  and  more  difficult 
country,  without  inns  or  lodgings.    But  not  to  take  an  extreme 
case,  let  me  instance  the  province  of  Assam,  where  large  numbers 
of  Europeans  are  now  employed  in   tea  planting.      Suppose  an 
English  planter's  assistant,  in  a  fit  of  passion  or  drunkenness,  half 
kills  a  native  villager.     If  a  charge  is  prosecuted,  the  complainant 
snd  his  witnesses  will  have  at  the  least  to  go  to  and  fro  over  (in 
most  cases)  more  than  one  hundred  miles  on  foot  or  bullock  cart, 
ind  be  kept  away  from  their  homes  and  work  for  several  weeks  while 
the  charge  is  being  investigated  and  tried.     And  if  it  be  found  to  be 
a  case  for  which  a  sentence  of  one  year's  imprisonment  is  not  an 
^equate  punishment,  the  unfortunate  complainant  and  his  witnesses, 
▼ho  have  probably  never  been  fifty  miles  from  their  native  village, 
»ill  be  sent  to  Calcutta,  some  three  weeks'  journey.     They  are  all 
the  time  practically  in  custody,  themselves  in  charge  of  the  police. 
^Hiat  becomes  of  their  cultivation,  their  home  duties,  and  their 
^S^  generally,  during  their  absence — where  they  are  lodged,  and 
ho7  they  are  treated,  no  one  cares,  and  no  one  inquires.     Is  it 
to  he  thought  that  anything  but  absolute  necessity,  a  case  too  serious 
to  be  hushed  up  by  the  police,  will  induce  a  native  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  Hofussil  of  Lidia  to  bring  a  criminal  charge  against  a 
European  British  subject  P    I  coidd  give  instances  to  show  how  this 
reacts  against  English  capital  in  increasing  the  cost  of  labour  im- 
ported into  the  planting  districts,  but  must  pass  on.     The  present 
Bill  by  no  means  provides  a  complete  cure  for  this  condition  of 
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things,  inasznuch  as  it  leaves  untoudied  the  ezclusiye  jurisdiction 
of  the  High  Courts  oyer  all  offences  committed  by  European  British 
subjects  which  cannot  be  adequately  punished  by  one  year's  im- 
prisonment and  fine.  But,  so  far  as  it  goes,  it  tends  to  mitigate  the 
mischief ;  and  if  to  bring  justice  within  conyenient  and  reasonable 
reach  of  a  people,  instead  of  keeping  it  so  remote  and  difficult  of 
access  as  to  be  practically  useless,  be  to  promote  its  more  effectual 
administraJ;ion,  I  trust  that  I  haye  indicated  how  this  Bill  may  do  so. 
I  can  now  only  yery  briefly  refer  to  one  other  principal  argu- 
ment in  favour*  of  the  Bill.  I  mean  that  of  honesty  and  justiceJ 
From  the  Queen's  proclamation  in  taking  over  the  goyemment  of 
India,  through  a  succession  of  solemn  public  assurances,  England 
has  pledged  herself  to  the  natives  of  India  that  she  will  admit  them 
to  share  in  the  government  of  that  country  without  distinction  of 
race  and  creed  between  them  and  her  other  subjects  in  qualifying 
for  office.  She  has  invited  and  encouraged  them  to  educate  them- 
selves to  qualify  for  her  service  as  Englishmen  are  required  to  do. 
The  invitation  has  been  accepted,  and  there  are  natives  who,  in  the 
face  of  enormous  difficulties,  have,  in  competition  with  some  of  our 
most  highly-educated  countrymen,  gained  honourable  place,  and 
have  after  years  of  trial  in  the  service  to  which  they  have  thus 
gained  admission,  proved  themselves  to  be  thoroughly  efficient  and 
trustworthy.  Are  we,  in  the  face  of  the  ever  rapidly  increasing 
educated  masses  of  India,  without  regard  to  our  own  good  name  and 
honour,  to  fall  short  of  the  assurances  we  have  given,  and  to  pro- 
claim that,  though  no  other  fault  can  be  found,  the  difference  of  race 
will  not  suffer  a  man  to  be  trusted  as  we  would  trust  him  if  he  had 
been  bom  of  English  parents  ?  I  have  quoted  a  Hindu,  and  I  would 
refer  my  readers  to  the  speech  of  a  Mohammedan,  the  Hon. 
Sayyad  Ahmad  Khdn,  in  the  debate 'on  this  Bill  in  the  Viceregal 
Council,  and  published  in  the  papers  presented  to  Parliancient,  to 
show  whether  the  natives  of  India  are  likely  to  take  a  lower  view  of 
these  questions,  and  whether  it  is  wise  or  just  to  despair  of  estab- 
lishing the  continuance  of  our  Empire  on  their  goodwill  and  con- 
fidence in  our  integrity,  and  to  choose  rather  to  enforce  it  by  the 
Scythian  whip,  the  badges  and  distinctions  of  a  dominant  race,  fear, 
and  the  armed  battalions. 

C.  C.  Macrae. 
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Second  Part. 

The  previous  paper  on  this  subject  concluded  with  a  letter  from  the 
author  to  the  actor  of  JRichelieu  on  the  subject  of  that  play.  Whilst 
unreservedly  consulting  Mr.  Macready,  and  deferring  to  his  opinion^ 
on  all  matters  as  to  which  the  instincts  of  the  actor  are  likely  to  be 
safer  guides  than  those  of  the  author^  my  father  did  not  leave  to  the 
uncontrolled  initiative  of  the  actor  even  the  consideration  of  more  or 
less  technical  details.  His  suggestions  about  them  were  incessant. 
Some  of  those  made  in  the  following  letter  have  reference  to  a  scene 
possibly  suggested  by  some  electioneering  experience  of  his  own  ; 
which,  however,  was  ultimately  omitted  from  the  play.  Others 
contain  hints  which  may  still,  perhaps,  be  studied  with  advantage 
by  the  performers  oiRkhelieu  : — 

'*  My  dear  Magbeady, — ^Voltaire,  who  was  the  Bichelieu  of  letters,  once 
sent  to  knock  up  Le  £ain  (who  was  to  act  a  tyrant  in  one  of  his  plays)  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  morning.  'But,  sir,'  said  the  messenger,  'Monsieur  Le  £ain 
▼ill  be  asleep.'  '  Go,  sir,'  answered  the  author,  '  tyrants  never  sleep.'  Though 
I  am  not  Voltaire,  I  give  to  my  .Cardinals  as  little  rest  as  he  vouchsafed  to  his 
tyrants.  I  have  three  suggestions  to  make.  1st.  I  know  not  if  you  conceive 
Bichelien's  illness  (Act  Y.)  as  I  do  ?  I  do  not  mean  it  for  a  show  illness.  He 
is  really  ill,  though  he  may  exaggerate  a  little.  When  they  are  going  to  tear 
France  &om  him,  they  do  really  tug  at  his  heart-strings.  '  He  is  really  near 
fainting  at  the  prospect  of  his  experiment  with  the  Secretaries ;  and  it  is  the 
mind  invigorating  the  body — ^it  is  the  might  of  France  passing  into  him,  which 
^ects  the  cure.  K  there  be  delusion,  it  is  all  sublimed  and  exalted  by  the  high- 
Hearted  truth  at  the  bottom  of  it.  This  is  mi/  conception.  Is  it  yours  also  ? 
Or  vonld  you  really  have  him  all  vulpine  ?  2nd.  I  think  it  natural  to  antici- 
pate the  probability  of  some  of  the  conspirators  wishing  to  see  Bichelieu  dead, 
in  Act  m.  It  would  increase  the  terror  and  suspense,  and  it  would  also  give 
a  higher  notion  of  the  Cardinal's  self-possession,  if,  when  De  Mauprat  returns 
and  says, '  Live  the  King !  Cardinal  Bichelieu  is  no  more/  he  were  to  throw 
open  the  folding- doors,  and  you  saw  a  bed  in  the  recess  (which,  of  course,  would 
He  obecnre  and  dim)  with  the  distinct  outline  of  Bichelieu's  form.  Huguet 
anight  advance  half  way  to  gaze  upon  the  body,  and  De  Mauprat  follow  him, 
gasping  his  dagger  with  the  byplay  of  fear  and  resolve,  when  Huguet  would 
«y,  *  Are  his  eyes  open  ? '  *  Wide,'  answers  De  Mauprat.  Huguet,  *  Then  I 
^  not  look  on  him,'  and  turns  away.  This  would  not  delay  the  action,  and 
1  think  it  would  be  more  natural  and  more  effective." 

This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  act  altered  accordingly.  It 
needs  but  little  knowledge  of  the  stage  to  perceive  how  completely 
the  close  of  the  third  act  in  JRichelieu  would  miss  fire  if  the  bed 
in  which  the  Cardinal  is  supposed  to  he  lying  murdered,  and  the 
apparently  lifeless  hody  of  Richelieu  himself^  were  not  shown  to  the 
audience  as  well  as  to  the  conspirators ;  for  the  audience  is  here,  to 
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some  extent,  in  the  position  of  the  conspirators.  Its  imaginatlou 
must  be  satisfied ;  not,  indeed,  that  Richelieu  is  actually  dead,  but 
that  there  is  palpable  evidence  of  his  death ;  and  no  such  evidence 
would  be  contained  in  the  mere  assertion  of  Mauprat  or  any  one  else 
that  ''Cardinal  Eichelieu  is  no  more."  This  detail,  however,  so 
indispensable  to  the  effect  of  the  acting  play,  would  be  superfluous, 
and  perhaps  even  obstructive,  to  that  of  a  reading  play.  For  the  whole 
action  of  a  reading  play  is  invisible  to  the  physical  sense.  It  passes  in 
the  mind,  and  not  before  the  eyes  of  the  reader.  But  it  is  in  the  power 
of  a  vulgar  actor  to  debase  or  disgust  the  imagination  of  an  audience 
by  excess  of  demonstration.  A  single  misplaced  gesture  suffices  to  dis- 
tort the  impressive  into  the  repulsive.  The  scene  in  which  Richelieu 
is  shown  to  the  conspirators  as  dead,  I  once  saw  performed  by  an  actor 
of  considerable  repute  (especially  in  this  part),  who,  between  the 
departure  of  the  conspirators  and  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  thought  fit 
to  jump  out  of  bed  and  brandish  his  fist  with  a  convulsive  exultation, 
which  at  once  let  down  the  whole  part  to  the  level  of  Punch  and  Judy. 

**  3rdly.  When  Eichelieu  addresses  the  mob,^  I  think  you  snub  them  a  little 
too  much  in  the  old  play  way,  and  don't  enough  see  his  address  in  managing 
them.  I  think  that  in  the  middle  of  his  third  speech  one  or  two  timid  voices 
should  cry  out,  '  Meat  a  farthing  a  pound!'  and  he,  stopping  for  a  moment, 
i-ejoins,  '  Bah !  would  that  be  fair  to  the  butchers  ? '  This  would  create  a  laugh 
with  the  mob ;  and  he  would  then  go  on,  with  increased  effect,  to  ordering  them 
to  disperse.  That  single  touch  would,  in  my  opinion,  add  much  to  the  indicated 
genius  of  the  man,  and  do  away  with  the  mere  bulljring  of  the  crowd.  A  propa 
of  the  crowd,  however,  how  the  devil  do  you  mean  to  manage  that  the  King  and 
Eichelieu  should  address  them  through  the  palisades?  Unless  they  can  be 
elevated  somehow  by  steps  or  platforms  the  effect  will  be  ludicrous,  like  talking 
to  so  many  monkeys  in  a  large  cage.  Properly,  they  would  show  themselTes 
at  a  balcony,  but  this  is  impossible.  Will  you  have  the  kindness  to  turn  to  the 
end  of  Act  IV.  ?  Julie,  in  her  last  speech,  says,  '  You  shall  not  go !  You  vill 
not !  *  Put  in  a  stage  direction  to  Jidie  {caressingly),  for  otherwise,  if  Miss 
Faucit  delivers  the  words  '  shall  not '  in  the  tone  of  a  command,  she  will 
destroy  all  the  interest  of  her  part.  After  she  sees  that  the  old  man  is  ill,  she 
must  not  appear  to  bully  him.  Her  very  agony  must  be  made  expressive  by 
being  subdued.  Tell  me  if  I  hit  off  your  idea  at  the  end  of  Act  IV.,  and  if  my 
alterations  generally  meet  your  suggestion,  which  was  a  masterpiece  in  concep- 
tion. Why  the  deuce  were  you  not  author  as  well  as  actor  ?  I  am  now  going 
to  retaliate,  and  (mark  my  modesty)  suggest  how  I  meant  a  line  to  be  said  by 
you.  In  Act  IV.,  when  you  say,  *And  sheltered  by  the  wings  of  sacred 
Bome,'  I  want  you  actually  to  shelter  her  with  the  priestly  robe,  and  to  cower 
over  her  like  an  old  eagle.  While  I  wrote  I  had  in  my  mind  a  dim  recollection 
of  an  action  of  yours,  somewhere,  I  think,  as  Lear  with  Cordelia.  I  think  it 
was  Lear ;  but  I  remember  that,  wherever  it  was,  it  was  thoroughly  grand  and 
tender  in  its  protectiveness, 

"  Now  my  weary  lips  I  close. 
And  leave  the  Cardinal  to  repose. 

'« Yours.  E.  L.  B." 

(1)  This  scene  is  omitted  from  the  play,  either  becaiue  the  author  and  actor  could 
not  agree  about  the  conception  of  it,  or  because  it  iaYolved  too  many  mechanical 
difficultiofl. 
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"Tell  me/'  says  the  author  to  Macready  in  this  letter,  ''  if  my 
alterations  generally  meet  your  suggestion,  which  was  a  masterpiece 
in  conception."  The  question  is  explained  by  the  following  entry  in 
Mr.  Macready's  diary : — 

"NoTember  17th. — Called  on  Bulwer,  and  talked  over  the  play  of  BicheUeu, 
He  combated  my  objections,  and  acceded  to  them  as  his  judgment  swayed  him. 
But  wben  I  dereloped  the  whole  plan  of  alterations,  lie  was  in  ecstasies.  I  never 
saw  him  so  excited,  several  times  exclaiming  he  was  '  enchanted '  with  the  plan, 
and  observed,  in  high  spirits,  '  What  a  fellow  you  are ! '  He  was,  indeed, 
delighted.  I  left  him  the  play,  and  he  promised  to  let  me  have  it  in  a  week ! 
He  is  a  wonderful  man.'* 

Some  difiSculty  seems  to  have  been  anticipated  in  casting  Fran9ois, 
and  the  possibility  of  substituting  a  different  character  for  this  one 
was  discussed.  On  which  subject  the  author  again  writes  to  the 
manager: — 

'*I  cannot  find  any  substitute  for  Fran9ois,  though  I  have  been  hunting 
through  all  the  memoirs  of  the  next  reign  for  some  Son  of  Fortune  brought  up 
by  the  Cardinal  whose  character  would  correspond.  He  must,  therefore,  stay 
as  he  is  at  present.  Let  me  have  back  my  MSS.  as  soon  as  they  are  copied. 
They  ought  to  bear  the  motto  Cut  and  come  again  If  there  are  any  lines  to 
be  altered  or  strengthened,  let  me  know.  We  will  fight  up  every  inch  of  our 
my.  Don't  give  Louis  to  Serle  without  mature  thought.  He  would  look  it 
veil  and  walk  it  well.  But  would  he  do  with  sufficient  fire  and  strength  the 
passages  in  which  he  discovers  the  treason  and  reads  the  scroll  ?  The  Cardinal's 
effect  would  be  much  impaired  if  the  agony  and  dismay  of  Louis  were  not 
forcible.  Also,  is  he  sufficiently  audible  ?  There  are  so  many  allusions  to  the 
youth  of  Francois,  and  the  interest  of  the  character  so  much  depends  upon  his 
being  young,  that  I  have  great  doubts  of  the  audience  being  sufficiency  con- 
scious of  the  great  youth  of  Elton — wig  him  as  you  will ! " 

In  the  endy  the  part  of  Fran9ois  was  confided  to  Mr.  Howe,  who 
acted  it  exceedingly  well,  with  grace  as  well  as  vigour.  He  is  now 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  members  of  Mr.  Irying's 
company  at  the  Lyceum,  where  his  admirable  impersonation  of  old 
Montagu  was  conspicuously  among  the  best  features  of  Mr.  Irving's 
spendid  revival  of  Romeo  and  Juliet.  Mr.  Elton,  also,  and  not  Mr. 
Serle  (owing,  probably,  to  the  foregoing  letter),  was  cast  for  the  part 
of  Louis  Xin. 

"I  spoke  to  him,"  says  Mrs  Macready  in  her  diary,  **  about  the  manner  in 
vHich  he  had  rehearsed  the  part  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  read  him  various  extracts 
^m  AnquetU  and  Cinq  Mars  to  show  him  the  weak  and  nervous  character  of 
I'Ouis,  of  which  he  knew  nothing,  nor  would  he  have  known  anything.  He 
vent  away  seemingly  more  at  ease  about  his  part  than  when  he  came." 

Even  at  this  stage,  however,  neither  the  author  nor  the  actor 
appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  result  of  their  joint 
labour.  "  The  play  is  greatly  improved,"  writes  Macready,  "  but  still 
not  up  to  the  point  of  success.'^  Moreover,  the  author's  conception 
of  the  available  sources  of  dramatic  interest  in  the  character  of  the 
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great  Oardinal  appears  to  have  puzzled  the  actor's  historic  impres- 
sions more  than  it  attracted  him,  at  first,  from  a  histrionic  point 
of  view.  He  had  heen  reading  "  a  short  account  of  Kichelieu  in 
D'Israeli ; "  and  not  finding  in  it  the  counterpart  of  the  Richelieu  in 
the  play,  "I  gave  my  attention,"  he  says,  "  to  the  inquiry  as  to  the 
possibility  of  reconciling  the  character  which  Bulwer  has  drawn 
under  the  name  of  Cardinal  Richelieu  with  the  original  from  which 
it  so  entirely  differs.  *  Was  not  much  cheered  by  the  result  of  my 
investigation  and  experiment," 

These  reflections  raise  a  question  of  considerable  importance  in 
relation  to  the  principles  of  dramatic  composition,  and  consequently 
to  those  also  of  dramatic  criticism.  The  adequate  discussion  of  it 
would  fill  a  volume,  and  I  can  only  state  here  my  own  conclusions 
on  it  in  the  crudest  way,  without  entering  into  the  grounds  of  them. 
I  conceive,  however,  not  only  that  the  historic  dramatist  is  under  no 
obligation  to  copy  history,  but  that  the  temptation  to  do  so,  and  the 
fascination  of  historic  accuracy,  are  the  dangers  he  must  vigilantly 
avoid.  If  he  yields  to  their  influence  they  will  infallibly  transform 
his  dramas  into  panoramas  and  what  are  called  chronicle  plays,  which 
bear  much  the  same  relation  as  miracle  plays  to  the  genuine  drama. 
The  drama  is  no  more  a  vehicle  for  the  presentation  of  historical 
fact  than  it  is  for  the  inculcation  of  religious  doctrine.  When  the 
dramatist  finds  the  germ  of  a  drama  in  a  single  feature  of  some 
historic  character,  or  a  single  incident  of  some  historic  situation,  he 
separates  it  from  its  undramatic  surroundings,  mingles  it  with  other 
dramatic  germs  found  only  in  his  own  fancy,  and  produces  from 
them,  not  a  copy  of  what  history  is,  but  a  development  of  what 
history  suggests.  In  such  a  process  he  must  disregard  every  object 
but  one — dramatic  truth.  This,  and  not  historic  accuracy,  demands 
his  constant  care.  The  dramas  of  Schiller,  Ooethe,  and  Yictor  Hugo 
abound  in  misrepresentations  or  perversions  of  history,  which  most 
be  shocking  to  historians.  But  were  they  more  historical  they  had 
probably  been  less  dramatic.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  historical 
plays  which  would  certainly  be  more  dramatic  were  they  less  his- 
torical. "No  doubt  my  father  had  dealt  with  Richelieu  as  a  dramatist, 
and  not  as  an  historian.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  his  selection  of 
those  aspects  of  the  CardinaFs  character  and  career  which  appeared 
to  him  susceptible  of  efifective  dramatic  treatment  had  been  made 
from  careful  consultation  of  the  contemporary  records  and  memoirs, 
with  no  greater  variation  of  the  historical  or  moral  perspective  than 
is  inseparable  from  the  process  of  bringing  historic  fact  into  the  right 
focus  of  dramatic  art.  The  lens  necessarily  enlarges  every  feature 
that  it  covers,  leaving  invisible  all  that  lies  beyond  it.  It  was,  I 
suppose,  in  deference  to  Mr.  Maoready's  '' historic  doubts"  that  the 
following  letter  wa6  written : — 
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«Mt  deab  Macbeaby, — Aboye  I  send  you  a  list  of  books  relative  to 
EIchelieiL  Enough,  to  consult  if  you  were  going  to  write  his  history.  But  I 
don't  think  you  will  obtain  from  them  much  insight  into  his  manner.  At  least 
yery  few  details  on  it.  Scattered  anecdotes,  that  may  seem  trivial  when 
collected,  furnish  a  notion  of  his  raillery,  his  address,  his  terrible  good  humour. 
His  vindictiveness,  his  atoning  wisdom,  his  genius,  these  are  all  in  the  broad 
6Tent8  of  his  history.  In  France  there  is  a  kind  of  traditional  notion  of  his 
personality,  much  Uie  same  as  we  have  of  Henry  Viii.  or  Queen  Mary,  or 
almost  of  Cromwell.  A  notion  not  to  be  found  in  books,  but  as  it  wore  orally 
lumded  down.  And  this  seems  general  as  to  his  familiarity  with  his  friends,  his 
stateliness  to  the  world,  the  high  physical  spirits  that  successful  men  nearly 
alirays  have,  and  which,  as  in  Cromwell,  can  almost  approach  the  buffoon  when 
they  are  most  the  butcher.  For  the  mere  trick  of  the  manner  you  will  have  to 
draw  on  your  own  genius  almost  entirely." 

This  letter  was  followed  by  some  conversatioii  on  the  subject  of  it^ 
thus  recorded  by  Macready :  **  Bulwer  spoke  to  me  about  Riclieliea, 
and  satisfied  me  on  the  justice  of  his  draught  of  the  character  irom 
the  evidence  that  history  has  given  us.     AUons  done  d  la  gloire  ! '' 

Still,  however^  the  play  was  very  far  from  the  attainment  of  its 
final  fonn,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following  extracts  from  a  further 
correspondence  too  lengthy  for  transcription  here. 

BXTLVTBB  TO  MAGBEADY. 

"You  are  right  in  supposing  that  I  do  not  perceive  any  relation  between  us 
in  which  any  little  service  I  may  have  rendered  to  you  has  not  been  amply 
repaid.  But  even  were  some  figures  on  my  side  of  the  balance  not  rubbed  out, 
yoor  present  letter  would  indeed  be  'the  moistened  sponge'  of  Osehylus 
blotting  all  records.  I  fully  appreciate  the  manly  and  generous  friendship  you 
express  so  well,  and  have  only  one  way  to  answer  it.  I  had  intended  to  turn 
to  some  other  work  already  before  me.  But  I  will  now  lay  all  by,  and  neither 
think  of  nor  labour  at  anything  else  until  something  or  other  be  done  to  realise 
oar  common  object.  Send  me  back  Biehdieu;  and  if  you  think  it  possible, 
either  by  alterations  or  by  throwing  the  latter  acts  overboard  altogether,  to 
produce  such  situations  as  may  be  triumphant,  we  will  try  again.  The  his- 
torical character  of  Bichelieu  is  not  to  be  replaced,  and  is  therefore  worth  pre- 
sermg.  But  if  neither  of  us  can  think  of  such  situations,  we  must  lay  his 
Eminence  on  the  shelf  and  try  something  else.  You  may  still  count  on  me 
(health  saving  and  GK)d  willing)  as  *  a  lance  at  need.'  ....  The  mob  may  be 
done  away  with  altogether,  and  the  bell  ringing  for  Mauprat's  death  in  Act  Y. 

But  I  fear  the  mjrsterious  something  will  be  wanting I  propose  to  end 

Act  lY.  by  bringing  on  Baradas  at*  the  close,  and  a  stonny  struggle  in 
Bichelieu  between  his  rage,  his  craft  and  secret  design,  his  tenderness  for 
Julie,  &c. ;  so  overpowering  him  at  last  with  all  these  rapid  emotions  that  he 
sliall  Ml  back  in  their  arms.  I  will  answer  for  the  effect  of  this  to  close  the 
set,  and  it  will  prepare  for  his  illness  in  Act  Y.    But  if  you  don't  fancy  it  let 

me  know,  for  it  will  cost  me  much  labour I  have  thought  that  one 

nason  why  the  conspiracy  and  plot  seem  arrested  at  Act  III.  is  that  Bichelieu 
has  the  packet,  and  even  subsequently  the  audience  can  feel  that,  having  the 
packet,  he  can  save  himself  at  last.  The  interest  maybe  greatly  heightened  by 
delaying  the  receipt  of  the  packet  till  Act  Y.  As  thus  "  (here  follows  a  sketdi 
of  the  plot  as  now  constructed  in  relation  to  the  recapture  of  the  packet). 
"  Another  thing  I  should  like  would  be  to  keep  Julie  on  the  stage  in  Act  Y. 
Mene  with  Bichelieu  and  the  King.  She  would  augment  the  interest.  But 
would  this  be  possible  P    Think  over  what  I  have  written  and  give  me  your 

Q2 
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« 


thoughts Act  v.    There  should  be  a  little  alteration  here  '*  (alteration 

described) "I  enclose  you  a  new  design  for  the  early  part  of  Act  V.,  by 

which  we  heighten  the  suspense  and  avoid  the  moyement  to  and  from  the 

Louyre On  this  half  sheet  you  will  find  a  few  general  amendments.  In 

the  other  enyelope  I  enclose  the  principal  one.  Let  me  know  how  you  like 
it.  You  do  right  to  omit  the  speech  about  France,  Act  IT.  Any  cuts  which 
don't  interfere  with  the  natural  development  in  Acts  I.  and  II.  would  be 
seasonable,  especially  where  you  are  not  on." 

At  this  stagQ  of  the  matter  Mr.  Macready  decided  on  a  private 
reading  of  the  play,  thus  described  in  his  diary : — 

"  Henry  Smith  and  Serle  called  first,  then  Browning,  Fox,  Blanchard,  and 
Lane,  to  hear  the  reading  of  the  play.  I  told  them  no  one  must  speak  during 
the  process,  gave  pencils  and  paper  to  each,  with  which  they  were  severaUy  to 
write  down  their  opinions.  The  play  was  listened  to  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  the  opinions,  all  of  which  were  favourable,  were  given  in.  I  then  spake 
to  them  individually,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  their  precise  opinions  more  in 
detail.    Wrote  an  account  of  the  result  to  Bulwer." 

These  favourable  opinions,  however,  were  received  with  a  consider- 
able misgiving  by  the  author.     He  wrote  in  reply  : — 

**  Many  thanks  for  your  kind  consideration  in  writing  so  late  at  night  and 
collecting  so  many  opinions.  The  result  is  encouraging ;  but,  at  the  risk  of 
seeming  over- fearful,  I  must  add  also  that  it  is  not  decUive,  Fox's  is  the  most 
enthusiastic.  But  he  is  an  enthusiastic  person  and  kind-hearted.  I  doubt  his 
judgment.  Serle's  assurance  that  it  will  succeed  better  at  the  beginning  than 
at  the  end  occasions  me  misgivings ;  for  after  the  first  nigbt  or  two  the  end  is 
much  more  important  and  excites  more  attention  than  the  beginning.  Brown- 
ing's short  line  of  '  The  play's  the  thing  *  is  a  laconism  that  may  mean  much 
or  little.  Besides,  he  wants  experience.  Mr.  Smith's  is  altogether  chilling. 
The  more  so  that  he  has  repeated  a  criticism  of  your  own.  I  doubt  whether 
he  hits  the  right  nail  in^saying  that  the  fall  of  a  mistress  or  a  minister  was  the 
real  interest  of  La  Faliere  or  Richelieu^  or  that  great  human  questions  are  not 
involved  in  both  plays.  But  the  fact  of  his  opinion,  that  the  latter  wants 
interest  as  a  dramatic  work,  is  startling  and  clear.  And  we  need  not  inquire 
whether  he  be  right  or  wrong  in  his  guess  as  to  why  it  wants  interest.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  interest  of  Richard  the  Third  is  only  the  fall  of  a  bloody  tyrant, 
not  greater  in  itself  or  its  results  than  the  fall  of  a  mighty  statesman.  Bat 
Richard  the  Third  certainly  does  not  want  interest ;  and  in  Richdieu  it  is  the 
fiate  of  France,  the  heart  of  Europe,  as  embodied  in  the  packet,  and  the  success 
of  Baradas  that  makes  the  grander  interest.  But  if  that  interest  is  not  per- 
ceived there  must  be  a  want  somewhere  in  the  execution.  To  my  mind  the 
real  defect  of  the  play  is  twofold.  First,  that  the  tender  interest  (in  Mauprat 
and  Julie)  is  weakened  and  swallowed  up  by  the  fortunes  of  Bichelieu :  and, 
secondly  (and  this  I  think  the  gravest),  that  the  final  triumph  is  not  wrought 
out  by  the  pure  intellect  of  Bichelieu,  but  depends  on  the  accidental  success  of 
Fran9ois ;  a  conception  which  wants  grandeur,  and  which,  if  the  play  were 
unmixed  tragedy,  would  be  now  serious.  I  wish  this  could  be  obviated,  but  I 
don't  well  see  how.  For  were  I  to  create  a  new  agency  for  the  recovery  of  the 
despatch,  and  make  that  recovery  the  result  from  l^e  beginning  of  the  unerring 
machinations  of  the  Cardinal,  he  would  retain  from  first  to  last  a  calm  certainty 
of  success  fatal  to  the  struggle,  the  uncertainty,  the  passion,  which  at  present 
create  the  pathos  of  the  play  and  the  suspense  of  the  audience.^    I  attach  no 


(I)  This  criticism  (a  very  sound  one)  is  inapplicable  to  the  play  as  it  now  stands.    At 
least,  the  author  has,  I  think,  completely  succeeded  in  removing  the  defect  here  recog- 
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importance  to  opinionB  on  the  literaiy  merits  of  the  play ;  because  these  are  of 
a  kind  which  comes,  not  from  poetical  wording,  which  every  one  can  judge  of, 
but  from  a  somewhat  naked  intellectual  strong^  of  which  few  are  capable  of 
jndging,  and  also  upon  the  variety  and  individuality  of  the  character,  the  effect 
of  which  must  largely  depend  upon  the  actors.  What  I  feel  is  this.  Were  I 
myself  certain  of  the  dramatic  strength  of  the  play  (as  I  was  in  the  case  of  the 
Lady  of  Lyons)  I  would  at  once  decide  on  the  experiment  from  the  opinions 
you  have  collected.  But  I  own  I  am  doubtful,  though  hopeful,  of  the  degree 
of  dramatic  strength  in  it ;  and  I  remain  just  as  irresolute  now  as  I  was  before. 
1  fancy  that  the  effect  on  the  stage  of  particular  scenes  cannot  be  conveyed  by 
reading.  Thus  in  the  fifth  Act  the  grouping  of  all  the  characters  round  Biche- 
lien,  the  effect  of  his  sudden  recovery,  &c.  No  reading,  I  think,  can  accurately 
gauge  the  probable  effect  of  this.  And  in  the  fourth  Act,  the  clinging  of  Julie 
to  ^chelieu,  the  protection  he  gives  her,  &c.,  will  have,  I  iniagine,  the  physical 
effect  of  making  tiie  audience  forget  whether  he  is  her  father  or  not.  Thero 
they  are  before  you,  flesh  and  blood — the  old  man  and  the  young  bride  involved 
m  the  same  fate,  and  creating  the  S3rmpathy  of  a  domestic  relation.  More  than 
all  my  dependence  on  the  stage,  is  my  reliance  on  the  acting  of  Bichelieu 
himself— the  embodiment  of  the  portraiture,  the  look,  the  gesture,  the  per- 
sonation, which  reading  cannot  give.  But  still,  I  may  certainly  overrate  all 
this.  For,  if  the  play  do  fail  in  interest,  the  character  may  reward  the  actor, 
hnt  not  suffice  to  carry  off  the  play,  especially  as  he  is  not  always  on  the  stage. 
On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  am  unable  to  give  a  casting  vote ;  and  I  leave  it  to 
you,  with  this  assurance— that  if  it  be  withdrawn  you  shall  have  another  play 
by  the  end  of  February." 

After  undergoing  further  alterations  (in  the  sense  of  the  foregoing 
letter)  the  play  was  again  submitted  to  tlie  test  of  a  private  reading, 
which  seems  to  have  elicited  a  very  encouraging  expression  of  opinion 
from  those  present  at  it.     On  this  the  author  wrote : — 

"  What  I  want  to  know  is  whether  the  jury  knew  or  guessed  who  I  was.  I 
&ncy  it  from,  the  wording  of  their  criticisms ;  and  there  is  enough  in  the  man- 
nensm  to  betray  me.  I  don*t  feel  at  all  encouraged  by  Blanchard's  judgment, 
as  he  thought  both  Miss  Landon's  and  Hunt's  plays  sure  of  a  brilliant  success. 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  it  is  rather  your  letter,  and  what  you  say  of  the  opinion  of 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Macready,  than  the  pencil  notices,  that  encourages  me." 

Andy  in  the  postscript  to  a  subsequent  letter,  he  characteristically 
adds: — 

ailed  in  time  for  its  correction,  by  reconciling  the  dramatic  interest  arising  out  of  the 

itnig^e  between  character  and  circumstance,  with  the  dramatic   propriety  of   a 

inMuement  to  which  intellect  is  more  instrumental  than  chance.    It  is  Richelieu's 

knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  the  ascendancy  of  his  character  over  that  of  other 

HUB,  that  furnish  Fran<^is  with  the  motive  powers  which  create  for  him  the  opportunity 

of  redeeming  his  trust  by  the  recovery  of  the  packet.    This  is  distinctly  indicated  by 

the  Cardinal's  action  in  the  pregnant  scene  where  he  hears  of  the  loss  of  the  packet,  and 

tlie  action  of  Francis  throughout  the  rest  of  the  play.    And  yet  the  dramatic  conflict 

between  man  and  fate,  will  and  accident,  the  combinations  of  the  intellect  and  *'  the 

wiles  of  the  unconscious"  remains,  as  in  real  life,  imcertain  up  to  the  last  moment 

wbich  determines  the  issue  of  it,  and  subject  at  every  stage  of  it  to  the  incalculable. 

Ton  camiot  tell  whether  Francois  will  recover  the  packet  in  time,  or  whether  he  wiU 

noover  it  at  all ;  but  you  feel  that  his  best  chance  of  recovering  it  lies  in  the  strength 

of  will,  the  energy,  and  hope  with  which  his  character  has  been  inspired  by  contact 

with  that  of  Richelien ;  and  when  at  last  he  succeeds,  you  feel  that  in  all  probability 

hfi  would  have  failed  had  he  served  a  different  sort  of  master. 
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*'  Your  information  that  I  was  more  than  suspected  by  the  authors  of  the 
pencil  notes  makes  me  eye  their  opinions  more  favourably.  Whenever  men 
know  who  an  author  is,  they  are  always  (Heaven  knows  why)  more  a&aid  of 
oommitting  themselves  by  a  superabundance  of  praise." 

Filially^  it  was  decided  on  both  sides  to  abide  the  issue  of  the 
experiment,  referred  to  in  the  following  letter : — 

"My  Deab  Macready, — I  coDgratuIate  you  heartily  on  the  safe  footing 
your  offspring  (taking  an  unfair  advantage  of  my  less  maternal  chUd)  has 
established  in  the  world.^    Long  life  and  happiness  to  him  !    In  my  earlier 
day,  in  that  old  language  of  the  affections  over  which  time  or  the  devil  draws 
red  hot  ploughshares,  the  advent  of  these  shrill-tongued  strangers  was  always 
a  very  nervous  event  to  me.    Never  myself  having  been  in  the  family  way 
(which  is  odd !)  I  have  a  most  terrific  notion  of  what  ladies  go  through, 'and 
shall  feel  happy  when  I  get  from  you  a  good  account  of  Mrs.  Macready.    I  now 
approach  my  own  creation,  which,  if  it  die  immediately,  will  certainly  not  have 
to  complain  of  want  of  nursing.    Do  you  recollect  that  passage  in  the  **  Confes- 
sions," where  Bousseau,  haunted  by  vague  fear  that  he  was  destined  to  be 
damned,  resolved  to  convince  himself  one  way  or  the  other ;  and,  taking  up  a 
stone,  shied  it  at  a  tree  ?  If  the  stone  hit  he  was  to  be  saved ;  if  it  missed,  he  was  to 
be  damned.    Luck^y  it  hit  the  tree,  and  Bousseau  walked  away  with  his  mind 
perfectly  at  ease.    Let  us  follow  this  notable  example.    Our  tree  shall  be  in 
the  Green-room.    You  shall  shy  at  the  actors.    If  it  hit  the  mark  well  and 
good.    If  not,  we  shall  know  our  fate.     To  speak  literally,  I  accept  your  pro- 
posal to  abide  by  the  issue  of  a  reading  to  the  actors ;  though  I  remember  that 
jury  anticipated  great  things  from  La  Valine,  and  I  think  they  generally  judge 
according  as  they  like  their  parts.    The  general  tone  of  your  friendly  and 
generous  letter  induces  me,  indeed,  to  release  you  at  once  from  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  decision,  and  to  say  boldly  that  I  am  prepared  to  have  the  play 
acted.    It  can  therefore  be  read  with  that  impression  to  the  Green-room ;  and 
if  it  does  not  take  there,  why  it  will  not  be  too  late  to  retreat.     If  it  does,  I 
can  only  say,  Make^ready  P  Present !  Fire  I  All  I  could  doubt  was  the  theatrical 
interest  of  the  story.    Your  account  reassured  me  on  that  point,  and  therefore 
you  will  have  fair  play  for  your  own  art  and  genius  in  the  predominant  oharacter. 
I  must  leave  it  to  you  to  determine  what  steps  should  be  taken  to  preserre 
the  incognito  as  well  as  we  can." 

Mr.  Macready  records  in  his  diary  that,  on  the  5th  of  January, 
1839,  he  read  Bulwer's  play  of  Richelieu  to  the  actors,  and  "  was  most 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  it  excite  them  in  a  most  extraordinary 
manner.     The  expression  of  delight  was  universal  and  enthusiastic.'' 

Two  more  extracts  from  this  correspondence,  and  I  have  done 

with  it. 

Bttlweb  to  Macbeai>y. 

"  With  regard  to  the  biisinesspart  of  your  letter,  I  can  only  say  that  it  seems 
to  me  the  terms  had  better  be  regulated  by  the  success ;  and  that  all  I  shall 
expect  is  that  they  shall  not  be  so  estimated  as  to  defeat  my  primary  objects — 
that  of  being  of  service  to  your  enterprise." 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 

*'  I  have  been  thinking  that  you  are  not  strong  in  afterpieces.  Shall  I  try 
to  do  you  one  in  two  or  three  Acts  P    I  don't  know  that  I  shall  have  time,  bat 


(n  A  son,  named  after  my  father.    This  child  died  in  1867. 
(2)  Apparently  a  pan  on  Macready. 
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if  Ihaye  I  can  try.  Of  course  this  must  be  the  most  profound  secret,  suc- 
CMsfiil  or  not.  I  don't  wish  to  be  known  as  an  author  of  afterpieces.  But  all 
tilings  are  in  themselyes  worthy  if  they  worthily  serve  the  Republic." 

I  haye  been  led  on  by  the  general  character  of  the  foregoing  cor- 
respondence to  transcribe  more  of  it  than  I  originally  intended  ; 
because  in  illustrating  the  sort  of  consultation  between  author  and 
actor  which  seems  to  me,  if  not  an  indispensable,  at  least  a  Highly 
favourable,  condition  to  the  successful  construction  of  an  acting 
play,  it  also  illustrates  the  cordiality  of  a  remarkable  friendship 
between  two  remarkable  men.  To  sum  up.  The  revival  of  the 
literary  character  of  the  English  stage  largely  depends,  I  think,  at 
the  present  moment,  upon  the  possibility  of  practical  co-operation  to 
that  end  between  an  actor  of  eminence  who  possesses  literary  taste, 
and  a  writer  of  eminence  (or  at  least  a  genuine  man  of  letters)  wbo 
possesses  dramatic  genius.  The  actor  of  eminence  exists  in 
Mr.  Irving,  whose  achievements  at  the  Lyceum  must  be  regarded, 
by  all  who  contemplate  our  contemporary  stage  from  the  point  of 
view  adopted  here,  as  the  most  interesting,  the  most  important,  and 
the  most  promising  features  of  it.  Their  significance  lies  in  the  fact 
tbat  Mr.  Irving  owes  his  present  immense  popularity  mainly  to  what 
is  commonly  eschewed  by  actors  who  seek  popularity  only, — a 
persistant  aspiration  towards  the  highest  realms  of  dramatic  art. 
The  remarkable  success  of  his  efibrts  in  this  direction,  combined 
with  the  intellectual  qualities  to  which  it  is  due,  offer  to  any 
dramatic  poet  or  humourist  of  a  higher  order  than  the  common  all 
the  requisite  assurances  that  his  work,  if  confided  to  Mr.  Irving,  will 
be  placed  upon  the  stage  imder  conditions  exceptionally  favourable 
to  its  reception  by  the  public.  The  writer  of  eminence  undoubtedly 
exirts  in  Mr.  Tennyson.  But,  if  it  be,  as  I  think  it  is,  premature  to 
assert  that  the  character  of  Mr.  Tennyson's  genius  is  not  dramatic,  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  he  has  not  hitherto  succeeded  as  a 
dramatist.  I  do  not  know,  of  course,  what  amount  or  degree  of 
constructive  co-operation  there  may  have  been  between  Mr.  Tenny- 
son and  Mr.  Irving  in  the  production  of  Queen  Mary  and  The  Cup, 
But  it  is  at  least  natural  to  attribute  the  structural  defects  of  those 
plays  to  the  author's  probable  ignorance  of  the  stage  and  to  his  im- 
£uniliarity  with  a  kind  of  writing  in  which  success  up  to  a  certain 
point  may  be  accomplished  by  art  without  genius,  but  never  by 
genius  without  art.  The  Cup,  for  instance,  contains,  perhaps,  the 
finest  dranuUie  verse  that  has  been  written  since  Shakespeare.  At 
least  I  know  of  nothing  in  this  kind  of  verse,  which  as  regards 
vocabulary  and  cadence,  can  be  placed  between  the  double  invocation 
m  the  Temple  of  Artimis  written  by  the  author  of  The  Cup,  and  the 
double  invocation  in  the  Temple  of  Mars  written  by  the  author  of 
the  Two  Noble  Kinwnen.    But  the  dramatic  comtruction  of  the  play 
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is  so  inferior  to  its  versification  that,  notwithstanding  its  poetic 
beauties,  the  effect  of  it  upon  the  stage  owed  very  much  more  to 
Mr.  Irving  and  Miss  Ellen  Terry  than  to  Mr.  Tennyson  and  his 
miise.  Yet,  considering  this  play  is  the  work  of  a  poet  who  in  the 
departments  of  poetry  most  cultivated  by  his  genius  is  a  con- 
summate artist,  they  who  believe,  as  I  do,  that  by  a  right  employ- 
ment of  the  right  principles  of  dramatic  art,  a  genius  much  inferior 
to  Mr.  Tennyson's  could  produce  a  good  and  genuine  play,  will  be 
slow  to  doubt  that  Mr.  Tennyson  might  produce  a  great  one  if  he 
knew  how  to  conceive  and  construct  a  drama  as  well  as  he  knows  how 
to  conceive  and  construct  a  metre.  Thi3  consideration  involves 
another.  It  may  seem  paradoxical  to  say  that  the  poverty  of  our 
modem  English  drama  is  largely  due  to  the  opulence  of  our  greatest 
dramatic  genius.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  study  of  Shake- 
speare has  been  altogether  mischievous,  and  his  influence  fatally 
misleading,  to  the  dramatic  efforts  of  our  modem  poets.  The 
great  writer  (and  he  only)  creates  great  characters.  Plays  which 
contain  supremely  great  characters  wiU,  however  obsolete  in  form, 
keep  a  hold  upon  the  stage  so  long  as  there  are  great  actors  to  act 
them.  And  such  plays  tend  to  perpetuate  the  race  of  great  actors 
by  providing  them  with  test  parts  and  great  traditions.  This  is  the 
secret  of  the  periodical  revivals  of  the  Shakespearian  drama.  It 
teems  with  supremely  grea*t  parts.  But  if  the  secret  of  their 
creation  is  incommunicable  ?  The  genius  of  Shakespeare  was  for  all 
time  ;  but  his  form  belongs  exclusively  to  his  own  time,  when  some 
of  the  most  important  principles  of  dramatic  construction  were  very 
imperfectly  understood.  Those  principles,  however,  have  since  been 
studied,  developed,  and  brought  to  a  perfection  undreamed  of  in  the 
dramatic  philosophy  of  the  Elizabethan  age ;  and  the  modem  poet 
who  attempts  to  construct  a  play  upon  the  Shakespearian  model  is 
less  excusable  than  Rowe  when  he  boasted  that  his  tragedy  of  Jane 
Shore  was  "  writ  after  the  manner  of  Master  William  Shakespeare.'' 
Had  I  the  temerity  to  advise  such  a  poet,  I  think  I  would  venture  to 
say  to  him,  ''  Put  the  plays  of  Shakespeare  out  of  your  mind,  and 
carefully  study  the  plays  of  Voltaire.  Voltaire's  genius,  being  un- 
poetical,  is  not  likely  to  over-master  your  own  ;  nor  his  form,  which 
is  foreign,  to  fascinate  your  taste  and  seduce  your  judgment.  Your 
intellect  will  thus  remain  free  to  concentrate  itself  without  bias  or 
obstruction  on  the  analysis  of  his  constructive  art,  which  well 
deserves  your  study,  for,  if  you  master  it,  you  will  at  least  know  how 
to  put  together  the  parts  of  a  play  in  their  dramatic  order,  and  to 
distinguish  between  what  is  dramatic  and  undramatic  in  the 
selection  and  arrangement  of  incident.  Moreover  in  acquiring  this 
technical  knowledge  you  will  not  have  impaired  the  originality  of 
your  own  genius." 
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Eminent  actors  and  successful  managers  cannot  be  expected  to 
waste  time  and  trouble,  for  the  pure  love  of  literature,  in  unprofit- 
able fipeculations,  nor  can  eminent  and  successful  authors  be  expected 
to  write  for  the  stage  if  the  result  is  not  conducive  to  their  literary 
reputation  and  pecuniary  advantage.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  no  great  result  is  ever  achieved  by  the  artist 
whose  sole  or  chief  motive  is  pecuniary  gain.  For  this  reason, 
and  from  this  point  of  view,  the  extreme  costliness  of  the  modem 
mvie  en  scene  is  to  be  regretted.  I  do  not  see  how  it  oan  be 
helped,  but  it  must  obviously  operate  as  a  serious  impediment  to 
managerial  enterprise  in  the  encouragement  of  untried  literary 
talent.  The  able  and  impartial  critic  of  the  Quarterly  Review 
blames  Mr.  Irving  for  spending  too  much  pains  on  "  mere  scenic 
effect."  The  question  raised  by  this  criticism  is  a  very  wide  one, 
and  I  cannot  here  attempt  to  enter  into  it ;  but,  broadly  speaking, 
ft  seems  to  me  a  question  of  detail  and  degree-  rather  than  of 
general  principle.  The  playgoing  public  of  to-day  has  no  naivete. 
It  is  less  imaginative,  and  in  every  sense  but  a  dramatic  one  more 
educated,  than  the  public  of  yesterday.  Whatever  the  public  be,  the 
actor  must  studiously  consult  its  mental  conditions,  for  its  mental 
co-operation  is  indispensable  to  the  effect  of  his  performance.  The 
simple  scenery  of  the  earlier  stage  has  ceased  to  be  suggestive  to  the 
imagination  of  the  modem  audience ;  and  if  Mr.  Irving  can,  by  an 
original  and  imaginative  arrangement  of  scenic  effect,  promote  the 
parely|H)e^i^  impressions  made  upon  his  audience  by  the  performance 
of  .the  poetic  drama,  I  think  he  does  well  to  spend  pains  upon  its 
employment  for  that  purpose.  The  question  is,  does  it  subserve  that 
purpose,  and  are  the  impressions  promoted  or  created  by  it  really 
poetic  ?  In  the  main  I  think  they  are.  But  on  this  point  opinion 
must  be  qualified  and  specialised  by  considerations  of  detail  too 
numerous  for  notice  here.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  objection  of  the 
Quarierfy  critic  to  the  introduction  of  the  main  altar  into  the  scene  of 
Much  ado  about  Nothing ^  where  Claudio  repudiates  Hero,  and  gene- 
ndly  to  the  conversion  of  the  locality  there  represented  from  a  private 
chapel  to  a  public  cathedral,  is  quite  unanswerable ;  that  the  stage 
accessories  in  this  case  are  not  in  harmony  with  the  purpose  of  the 
play  or  conducive  to  a  right  appreciation  of  it ;  and  that  the  critic's 
condenmation  of  them  is  fully  justified.  On  the  other  hand,  I  must 
own  that  I  do  not  share  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  moonlight  and 
dawnlight  effects  of  the  scenery  in  Mr.  Irving's  Borneo  and  Juliet. 
Hy  own  impression  is  that  Mr.  Irving's  scenic  treatment  of  this  play 
u  altogether  commendable,  and  that  it  amounts  to  an  imaginative 
<^f^Qn  which  appropriately  embodies  the  whole  spirit  of  the  poem. 
•Hie  fact  is  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  not  a  play,  properly  so  called.  It  is 
one  of  the  least  dramatic,  and  most  poetic,  of  its  author's  works.  The 
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love  of  young  lovers  should  never  be  made  the  main  interest  of  drama, 
for  on  the  stage  it  can  never  be  dramatic  except  in  conflict  with  some 
other  and  stronger  interest.    But  Romeo  and  Juliet  is  not  a  drama,  it 
is  a  love  poem,  a  stage  pastoral,  the  character  of  which  Shakespeare 
has  distinctly  emphasised  by  the  introduction  of  the  aubade  and  other 
forms  of  verse  peculiar  to  the  love  poets  of  Italy  and  Provence,  from 
whom  he  caught  or  inherited  the  inspiration  of  this  exquisite  creation. 
The  essential  poetry  of  Romeo  and  Juliet,  the  aroma  of  amorous  purity, 
the   delicate   sensuous   sweetness   of    that   romance  in  which  the 
real  characters  are  Italy,  youth,  and  love,  all  this  can  never  be 
expressed  by  the  mere  action  of  the  play,  however  well  it  may  be 
acted ;  and  this  I  think  Mr.  Irving  has,  to  a  great  extent,  succeeded 
in  expressing,  by  investing  the  action  of  the  play  with  a  scenic  atmo- 
sphere appropriate  to  it ;  which  caresses  the  eye  as  the  verse  caresses 
the  ear,  and  mitigates  the  disillusion  that  is  inevitable  in  witnessing 
the  efforts  of  any  mortal  flesh  and  blood  to  represent  to  the  eye  those 
immortal  types  of  youth  and  beauty  which  even  Shakespeare  himself 
never  beheld  except  in  his  visions  of  a  Yerona  which  he  had  never 
seen,  or  which  as  seen  by  him  never  existed.     But  these  reflections 
are  by  the  way.    The  fact  remains  that  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
spent  upon  mounting  plays  in  this  manner,  so  far  from  being  con- 
ducive to  the  revival  of  a  literary  stage,  are  positive  impediments  to 
it.     They  can  only  be  recouped  by  keeping  the  same  play  running 
month  after  month  till  the  public  is  satiated ;  and  the  manager  who 
invests  a  fortune  in  the  decoration  of  a  play  naturally  finds  it  more 
profitable  or  less  ruinous  to  select  for  the  purpose  some  old  play, 
which  is  common  property,  than  a  new  play,  whose  author  expects 
to  be  paid  for  it.    The  efforts  of  the  greatest  actor  can  do  little  for 
the  advancement  of  dramatic  literature  if  they  begin  and  end  in 
Shakespearian  revivals.   What  is  wanted  in  the  interests  of  literature, 
and  no  less  in  those  of  the  stage  itself,  is  a  living  school  of  drama, 
worthy  of  the  national  literature  and  distinctive  of  the  best  intel- 
lectual features  in  the  character  of  the  age.  Mr.  Macready's  influence 
as  an  actor  inspired  the  production  of  a  number  of  new  plays,  all  of 
them  representing  serious  literary  effort  and  purpose.   Many  of  them 
have  secured  a  permanent  place  in  the  literature  of  the  country,  some 
of  them  a  permanent  hold  upon  its  stage ;  and  but  for  Mr.  Macready 
himself,  few  if  any  of  them  would  have  been  written.     Since  Mr. 
Macready  retired  from  it,  the  stage  has  known  no  such  commanding 
influence  as  Mr.  Irving's.   But  one  would  wish  to  see  it  directed  with 
a  like  success  to  the  creation  of  a  new  school  of  literary  dramatSts, 
and  the  training  of  a  new  group  of  imaginative  actors  capable  of 
effectually  supporting  him  in  the  high  endeavour  to  bestow  upon  his 
country  and  his  age  the  much-needed  gift  of  a  genuine  national 
drama.  Lttton. 
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The  able  administrator  who  for  the  last  twenty-two  years  has 
impartially  executed  the  laws  framed  immediately  after  the  mas- 
sacres of  1860  for  the  protected  proyince  of  the  Lebanon,  has,  only 
quite  recenilyy  been  dismissed  from  an  office  which  he  had  every 
right  to  regard  as  intended  to  be  held  daring  life ;  and  Rustem 
Pasha  leaves  (for  no  very  evident  reason)  the  government  of  a 
coontry  which  has  grown  rich  and  prosperous  under  his  care.  The 
condition  of  the  rest  of  Palestine  and  Syria  is,  on  the  other  hand, 
miserable ;  and  those  who  have  known  the  country  for  the  last  ten 
years  are  able  to  judge  how  much  it  has  declined  from  even  the 
Tery  modest  degree  of  prosperity  which  it  formerly  enjoyed.  It 
is  true  that  at  Beyrout  and  round  Jerusalem  many  new  houses 
hsTe  been  built,  while  the  American  mission  has  spread  not  only 
throagh  Lebanon  but  into  the  districts  immediately  adjoining. 
It  is  true  that  the  Jewish  population  of  Jerusalem  has  increased 
enormously,  and  that  the  Jews  of  Hebron  and  Safed  have  also 
augmented  their  numbers  and  attained  to  greater  influence;  but 
these  signs  of  progress,  together  with  the  spread  of  German 
colonists  from  Jaffa  and  Haifa  to  other  towns,  are  not  as  encouraging 
u  would  at  first  be  supposed. 

The  peasantry,  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  population,  have 
diminished  most  sadly  in  numbers  and  in  wealth.  Ten  years  ago 
the  village  Sheikh  generally  rode  a  fair  horse,  and  was  not  ill-dressed ; 
now  the  tourist  may  travel  for  a  whole  day  without  meeting  one  of 
the  native  horsemen  he  used  once  to  encounter ;  and  those  who 
have  had  to  buy  horses  know  how  few  remain  in  the  country,  and 
how  the  strong  half-bred  Arabs  are  now  mostly  in  the  hands  of  the 
contractors,  who  provide  for  tbe  annual  tourist  army  conducted  by 
Mr.  Cook,  or  some  other  enterprising  organizer  of  traveL  The 
Syrian  dragoman,  gorgeous  in  purple  robes,  as  handsome  a  rascal 
as  one  could  wish  to  meet,  a  capitalist  working  on  his  own  account, 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  He  has  disappeared  before  Western  compe- 
titive  prices,  and  is  superseded  by  the  humbler  and  less  picturesque 
though  more  honest  retainer  of  the  British  firm  of  Cook. 

la  village  life  the  same  process  may  be  observed.  The  people  are 
fewer,  the  villages  even  are  less  numerous.  Many  which  I  found 
ivoeperous  in  1872  are  now  either  deserted  or  half  nunous,  and  we 
nerer  heard  of  a  new  settlement  of  Moslem  or  even  Christian  natives. 
1^  cmel  war  with  Eussia  half  ruined  Palestine.  The  flower  of  the 
aiale  population  was  carried  off  to  the  Balkans^  and  the  young 
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Sheikh  of  GKbeon  (a  place  of  perhaps  five  hundred  souls)  told  me  in 
1881  that  out  of  twenty  men  taken  from  that  one  village  he  was 
the  only  one  who  had  returned  alive.  Biding  through  the  land  I 
was  more  than  once  offered  a  village  with  its  lands  for  sale,  the 
peasants  being  no  longer  able  to  pay  the  taxes  or  meet  the  demands 
of  usurers,  Jewish,  Greek,  or  Armenian,  into  whose  clutches  they 
were  falling,  after  paying  60  to  70  per  cent,  for  many  years  for 
money  borrowed  to  pay  the  Government. 

The  consequences  of  this  misery  are,  either  that  the  population  of 
a  hamlet  gradually  dies  out,  the  men  being  unable  to  marry,  while 
illicit  connections  before  marriage  are  very  rare  among  the  Moslems, 
or  else  the  elders  of  the  village,  with  the  consent  of  the  rest  of  the 
men,  sell  themselves  and  their  lands  into  the  hands  of  some  capitalist, 
or  of  the  usurer  who  has  lent  most  money  to  the  community. 

The  evil  does  not,  however,  stop  here.  A  capitalist  willing  to 
spend  money  on  the  rich  soil  of  the  Sharon  plains  migbt  no  doubt 
reap  a  good  interest  by  employing  the  native  labour,  and  he  might 
considerably  better  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  his  serfs  by 
judicious  liberality  in  bad  seasons.  The  peasantry  are  neither  lazy 
nor  stupid,  and  when  contented  and  happy  they  will  do  a  good  day's 
work  and  serve  their  master  cheerfully.  But  they  find  it  hard  to 
forget  the  means  whereby  generally  their  new  master  has  obtained 
possession  of  the  land,  and  they  certainly  cherish  the  dim  hope  of 
ono  day  regaining  the  ancient  fee-simple  which  they  have  generally 
held  since  the  Moslem  conquest  in  the  twelfth  century,  or  possibly 
for  many  centuries  before.  The  plains  of  Jaffa  have  now  been 
bought  up  by  capitalists,  some  of  whom  are  Jews,  some  Ghreek 
Christians,  some  Maronites  from  Lebanon ;  but  there  is  nothing  more 
difficult  in  the  lands  ruled  by  the  Porte  than  to  establish  a  title  to 
landed  property.  Theoretically  any  one  who  conforms  to  Tnrkisli 
law  has  now  the  right  to  acquire  property  by  purchase ;  practically 
a  flaw  is  soon  found  by  one  official  after  the  other,  and  each  official 
either  increases  his  own  income  at  the  purchaser's  expense  or  else 
involves  the  more  scrupulous  landowner,  who  refuses  to  pay  an 
unending  and  ruinous  bs^heesh,  in  legal  expenses  which  are  almost 
equally  ruinous,  and  which  in  turn  entail  other  demands  on  the 
part  of  those  who  have  the  sale  of  the  precious  commodity  of 
justice. 

Yet,  although  the  peasant  and  the  capitalist  are  thus  in  equally 
grievous  plight,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment is  any  the  better  off.  Taxes  are  paid,  it  is  true,  two  or  three 
times  over  by  peasant  and  landlord ;  but  the  tax-collector  refuses  to 
disburse.  There  are  cases  in  which  an  official  de&ulter  has  been 
tried  and  condemned,  yet  again  reinstated  in  his  office  without 
paying  what  he  owed  the  Government,  partly  on  account  of  a  judi- 
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cioQs  distribution  of  bribes,  and  partly  because  his  superiors  knew 
that  a  new  man  might  be  more  rapacious,  because  poorer,  than  the 
old  offender. 

Another  circumstance  which  has  aggravated  the  misery  of  the 
eoimtry  is  the  not  unnatural  suspicion  which  has  arisen  in  the 
Saltan's  mind  regarding  the  designs  of  France,  England,  and 
Rassia  on  his  Syrian  province.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in- 
trigae  is  rife  throughout  the  country.  The  military  attach^  of  the 
French  Embassy  at  Constantinople  who  visited  the  Hauran  in  1881, 
bat  who  was  so  successfully  escorted  by  the  Turks  as  to  be  unable 
to  enter  into  any  relation  with  the  Druzes  or  Moslems,  was  probably 
but  one  out  of  many  officials  actively  employed  in  intrigues  directed 
against  the  Sultan.  The  recent  rebellion  of  the  Druzes  was  thought 
to  be  fomented  by  foreigners.  The  Maronites  have  been  more  than 
once  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  French  assistance  to  gather 
aDd  to  protest  against  Turkish  regulations.  It  is  said  that  many 
thoufiands  sterling  have  been  spent  by  the  French  republican 
GoTemment  to  assist  the  schools  in  Lebanon,  and  even  in  Moab, 
which  have  been  inaugurated  by  missionaries  of  that  very  Church 
which  has  been  so  persecuted  at  home  in  France,  yet  which  is  found 
eo  mefol  a  political  engine  abroad ;  and  in  all  cases  where  schools 
iuTe  been  so  assisted  it  is  said  to  have  been  stipulated  that  French 
alone  among  foreign  languages  was  to  be  taught,  and  that  the 
learning  of  English  should  be  discouraged. 

Xor  has  Russia  been  less  active  in  the  Holy  Land.  Without 
coonting  certain  surveys  which  are  said  to  have  been  secretly 
executed  in  Northern  Syria,  there  is  abundant  evidence  of  the  pious 
interest  which  the  Czar  and  his  orthodox  subjects  are  taking  in  the 
Holy  Places  of  Jerusalem  and  Galilee.  Almost  the  only  new  build- 
ings  in  Nazareth  are  Bussian  chapels,  and  churches  have  sprung  up 
-Hit  Fnleh  and  Nain,  at  the  newly-discovered  site  of  the  meeting  of 
Christ  with  Mary  near  Bethany,  at  the  home  of  John  the  Baptist  at 
Ain  Karem,  and  elsewhere — ^f  or  which  money  has  been  found  by  the 
RoBoan  head  of  the  orthodox  Church,  or  by  the  Sroman  Catholic 
cabinet  at  Paris.  When,  in  1881,  the  Grand  Dukes  came  piously  to 
praj  for  the  soul  of  the  late  Czarina  at  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  it  was 
thought  necessary  to  parade  five  hundred  Russian  sailors  marching 
in  colmnn  through  the  Jerusalem  streets ;  and  in  1882  we  saw  a 
pi'ooefision  of  a  thousand  French  pilgrims  in  white  cloaks,  with 
banners  and  crosses,  slowly  pacing,  with  melodious  hymns,  down  the 
^^artow  lane  of  David  Street  to  the  Crusading  gateway  of  the 
^nlchre  Cathedral.  Every  year  the  number  of  Russian  pilgrims, 
'SBsted  by  the  Russian  Government,  increases.  They  have  been 
^^  in  armies  of  a  thousand  or  more,  mounted  on  donkeys,  and 
escorted  by  the  Russian  consular  stafiP  through  the  country.      It  is 
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well  known  that  at  Bethlehem  a  Eoman  Catholic  congregation  has 
lately  been  induced,  by  a  subsidy,  to  become  converted  to  the  Greek 
Church,  and  that  the  property  of  this  congregation  will  be  con- 
fiscated if  they  relapse  to  their  former  faith.  The  Jesuit  mission- 
aries in  Madeba  of  Moab  have,  on  the  other  hand,  converted  and 
taken  away  half  the  Greek  population  of  Kerak ;  and  this  has  led 
to  a  visit  from  the  Greek  Patriarch  to  this  long-forgotten  Christian 
colony.  To  say  nothing  of  visits  of  many  royal  personages  of  all 
nations,  or  of  the  attaches  and  consuls  who  have  of  late  found  Syria 
80  interesting  a  country  for  private  tours,  the  activity  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches,  and  the  money  openly  spent  in  Syria  by  French 
and  Russian  agents,  are  sufficient  indications  of  political  activity. 

And  what,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  attitude  of  Islam  in  face  of  this 
activity  P  To  answer  the  question  we  must  first  consider  what  is 
meant  by  a  Moslem.  The  peasantry,  who  form  the  majority  of  the 
supposed  Sunnee  Moslems,  are  in  reality  little  better  than  Pagans.  Ab 
in  Egypt  the  fellahah  women  still  secretly  visit  the  temple  of  Athor 
for  the  performance  of  ancient  rites,  and  still  worship  the  old  gods 
of  Egypt,  scarcely  veiled  under  the  modern  names  of  Derwish  saints, 
such  as  Seiyid  el  Bedawi ;  so  in  Palestine  (as  I  have  elsewhere  endea- 
voured to  show  in  detail)  it  is  the  local  worship  of  the  old  Canaanite 
divinities  which  survives  in  the  veneration  of  Muk&ms,  named  after 
Moslem  heroes.  There  are  but  few  of  the  country  towns  in  which 
the  minaret  of  a  mosque  is  to  be  seen ;  there  are  few  of  the  fellahin 
who  can  even  recite  the  Fat-hah,  or  first  chapter  of  the  Koran. 
Keligion  in  Syria,  as  in  some  other  countries,  is  a  matter  of  class,  and 
the  peasant  knows  nothing  of  the  questions  which  occupy  the  Moslem 
doctor.  I  have  heard  the  Sultan — ^the  head  of  the  faith — openly 
cursed  by  Moslem  peasants  without  a  dissentient  voice,  and  the 
fuiatical  spirit,  which  Arabi  Pasha  vainly  strove  to  arouse  in  the 
breast  of  the  Egyptian  fellahin,  is  equally  unnatural  to  the  Syrian 
ploughmen.  The  Christian  and  the  Moslem  live  peacefully  together 
in  the  East,  until  the  paid  foreign  agent  comes  to  stir  up  their 
passions  and  to  excite  their  cupidity.  The  Damascus  massacre  of 
1860  would  be  found,  were  its  history  studied,  to  be  no  less  of 
political  origin  than  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  The  traveller  who 
loses  his  way  at  nightfall  in  Syria  will  (as  has  been  proved  more  than 
once)  probably  meet  with  courteous  hospitality  from  the  inhabitants 
of  a  Moslem  village.  It  has  been  so  since  the  days  of  Omar  or  of 
Saladin,  and  so  it  will  be  while  a  Moslem  peasantry  remain ;  but  who 
shall  say  how  soon  the  fellahin  will  become  an  extinet  race  if  the 
present  misery  continues  P 

When  we  turn  to  the  larger  cities,  where  many  mosques  remain 
with  families  in  charge  who  trace  back  to  the  days  of  Saladin,  and 
who  claim  to  have  been  established  by  Omar,  we  encounter,  it  is  trae, 
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another  ekes,  among  whom  fanaticism  has  a  real  existence.  That  the 
Sultan's  Pan-Islamite  propaganda  had  been  assiduously  fomented 
among  them  just  before  the  Egyptian  war  can  hardly  be  doubted. 
Those  who  had  known  this  class  well  for  many  years  were  then  of 
opinion,  from  the  greater  reserve  of  their  manners,  that  they  had 
something  on  their  minds.  The  excitement  and  tall  talk  at  Qaza 
and  elsewhere,  at  the  time  when  a  wide  rumour  prevailed,  according  to 
which  Arabi  Pasha  had  taken  the  heads  of  the  English  commanders 
to  Cairo  and  had  driven  the  British  army  into  the  sea,  showed 
the  interest  felt  by  the  class  of  the  Ulemma,  the  Sokhtas,  and  the 
Moslem  gentry  in  the  expected  triumph  of  Islam  and  in  the  coming 
of  the  Mohdy.  This  excitement  has  fortunately  been  repressed,  and 
it  does  not  appear  to  have  aifected  the  peasantry.  The  upper  class  in 
Egypt  held  the  same  views,  and  looked  forward  to  the  same  future, 
but  they  failed  to  excite  any  true  relgious  fervour  among  the  pea- 
sants who  filled  the  trembling  ranks  at  Tell-el-Kebir.  They  might 
look  with  disfavour  on  Frank  interference,  but  they  have  no  real 
power  to  resist  it.  Pan-Islamism  is  but  a  dream,  the  futility  of  which 
was  evidenced  in  Egypt,  when  Indian  Moslem  soldiers,  Egyptian 
peasants,  and  the  Sheikhs  of  El  Azhar  were  alike  without  reUgious 
sympathy.  To  expect  the  Simnee  to  combine  with  the  Shi&h,  or  even 
the  Turkish  Hanifeh,  the  African  Maleki,  the  Indian  Shafi,  the  Arab 
Wahhebi,  to  combine  heartily  in  the  cause  of  the  faith,  is  as  fruitless 
as  to  suppose  that  the  Latin  Erenchman  and  the  Russian  Greek  will 
combine,  for  a  common  Christian  cause,  with  the  Armenian  and 
the  Maronite,  or  with  the  Protestant  sects  of  Great  Britain. 

The  cry  of  the  people  is  the  same  throughout  Syria,  whatever  be 
their  sect  or  stock.  "  Give  us  British  rule,  French  rule,  nay  even  a 
Bossian,  or  a  Greek,  or  a  Jew  to  govern  us,  but  save  us  from  the 
Sultan  and  the  Turk !  "  And  yet  they  little  know  the  troubles  which 
snch  a  revolution  must  bring  upon  them,  and  little  estimate  the 
danger  of  Syria  becoming  a  battle-field  of  European  nations  when, 
whoever  gains  the  day,  the  peasantry  are  equally  certain  to  be  the 
unmediate  su£erers. 

That  the  Sultan  will  give  up  Syria  to  any  nationality  without  a 
severe  struggle  is  not  to  be  supposed.  One  of  his  chief  claims  to  the 
office  of  Khalif  lies  in  the  practical  guardianship  of  the  Holy  Places. 
Of  these,  the  "distant  Mosque"  (El  Aksa),  to  which  the  Prophet 
came  flying  on  his  cherub,  "  the  lightning,"  and  where  he  prayed 
before  ascending  to  heaven,  is  second  only  to  the  sacred  Kaaba  itself. 
The  very  pith  of  the  question  is  to  be  recognised  in  the  fact,  that 
the  glorious  dome  of  'Abd-el-Melek,  at  Jerusalem,  enshrines  the 
SBcxed  rock,  which  is  the  foundation  stone  of  the  world. 

Turkish  power  in  Syria  has  certainly  not  decreased  in  the  last 
fifteen  years.   The  officials  of  the  Porte  (mostly  of  the  fierce  Kurdish 
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race  to  wbicli  Saladin  belonged)  have  shown  a  vigilance  and  activity 
greater  than  that  of  the  older  times  of  inert  obstruction.  A  barrack 
has  been  built  in  the  middle  of  the  torbolent  district  of  the  Hauran, 
and  another  under  Hermon,  to  check  the  Druzes.  The  Governor  at 
Es  Sftlt  has  firmly  established  himself  in  Gilead,  in  a  town  which, 
fifteen  years  ago,  was  practically  independent.  By  intrigue  and 
force  he  has  broken  the  power  of  the  Adwan  and  SakhAr,  and  levies 
taxes  on  the  Bedawin  as  far  south  as  Xerak. 

On  the  west  side  of  the  river,  the  traveller  who  sees  the  shepherd 
or  the  pedlar  leave  his  flock  or  his  donkey  and  fly  to  the  hill,  on  the 
approach  of  the  irregular  policemen  or  Bashi  Bazouk,  knows  well 
what  species  of  tyranny  must  be  exercised  by  these  unpaid  emissaries 
of  the  Qovemment. 

The  policy  of  the  Turk  has  been  directed  to  the  breaking  up 
of  all  the  native  power  of  Syria.  The  ancient  families  have  been 
ruined  or  degraded ;  the  rich  mosques  have  been  robbed ;  the 
various  factions  have  been  pitted  against  one  another ;  and  quietness 
and  peace  reign  in  the  land  because  a  sturdy  race  who,  within  the 
present  century  were  practically  their  own  masters,  have  been  cowed 
and  ruined  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any  spirit  left  in  them.  The 
country  is  certainly  more  secure,  and  the  tourist  is  safer  than  of 
old,  but  diminished  population  and  decreasing  cultivation  are  not 
indications  of  a  good  administration.  The  whole  population  of 
Syria  (including  some  fifteen  thousand  square  miles)  is  estimated  to 
be  considerably  less  than  that  of  London,  and  so  far  as  the  Arab  race 
is  concerned,  it  appears  to  be  decreasing  rather  than  otherwise. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  why  do  not  these  oppressed  subjects  of  a 
foreign  power  help  themselves  to  liberty  P  There  are,  it  is  true, 
perhaps  only  a  dozen  real  Turks  in  the  country,  for  the  Pashas  even 
are  Kurds,  Armenians,  or  Europeans.  Yet  to  expect  a  national 
rebellion  is  to  argue  a  great  want  of  acquaintance  with  Oriental 
character.  The  power  of  combination  for  a  common  object  is 
unknown  in  Eastern  communities.  Arabics  army  might — so  some 
of  his  officers  said — ^have  deserted  en  masse  if  any  one  of  them  had 
been  able  to  trust  another  with  his  real  wishes.  To  the  peasant,  the 
village  faction  appears  more  important  than  any  national  league,  and 
the  Turk  knows  well  how  to  rule  by  dividing.  Southern  Palestine, 
within  the  memory  of  living  men,  was  divided  into  two  fierce  Actions 
— the  Keis,  who  seem  to  have  been  mainly  the  original  peasantry  on 
the  west,  and  the  Yemini,  allied  with  the  Eastern  Arabs,  who  were 
pushing  northwards  from  Yemen.  The  battles  fought  between  these 
factions  are  yet  related  by  the  village  elders,  and  much  courage  and 
daring  was  then  exhibited  by  the  peasantry. 

In  Jerusalem  itself,  three  of  these  factions  still  divide  the  Moslem 
population.    The  Hoseini,  in  the  middle  of  the  town,  are  the  most 
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powerful ;  the  Khaldi  ocoupy  the  east  quarter ;  the  despised 
Jauni  abide  among  the  Jews  on  the  south.  A  Hoseini  mother  would 
rather  see  her  daughter  die  unwedded  than  suffer  her  to  take  a  Jauni 
husband.  The  same  survival  of  faction  I  have  traced  in  many  other 
towns  of  Palestine,  and  the  division  of  these  Moslem  parties,  even  in 
the  petty  villages,  is  almost  as  great  as  that  which  separates  the 
Moslem  from  the  Arab  Christian,  Latin,  Greek,  or  Maronite.  It  is 
hj  fostering  such  ancient  enmities,  and  by  playing  the  Druze 
against  the  Maronite,  the  Arab  against  his  elder  brother,  the  Greek 
against  the  Latin,  that  the  Turk  retains  his  power  over  the  numerous 
Beets  which  are  found  in  Syria.  It  was  the  same  spirit  of  disunion 
which  in  older  days  gave  birth  to  fifty  Gbiostic  sects  in  the  Holy 
Land,  and  which  created  the  twelve  Christian  creeds  which  are  now 
to  be  found  side  by  side  in  Jerusalem. 

The  same  spirit  of  disimion  exists  also  among  the  Bedawin,  and, 
indeed,  manifested  itself  among  the  early  conquerors  of  Islam  as  soon 
as  their  prophet  was  dead.  Recent  events  in  Egypt  and  Sinai  have 
not  shown  us  the  **  noble  Arab,*'  in  whom  we  have  been  told  we  are 
to  place  our  trust,  in  a  very  favourable  light ;  and  the  student  of 
history,  whether  in  Omar's  time  or  in  the  days  of  I^apoleon,  will  find 
that  the  Bedawin  have  never  fulfilled  the  expectations  of  their 
admirers,  and  have  rarely  evinced  any  great  nobility  of  character. 
As  allies  no  nation  could  be  more  unsatisfactory.  They  skulked 
oTer  the  Kassassin  battle-field  to  rob  and  mutilate  the  dead ;  they 
took  money  to  murder  Englishmen  who  trusted  to  their  reputation 
for  good  faith ;  and  they  stole  a  few  cows  from  the  British  camp. 
They  never  took  a  side  heartily  for  or  agaiast  Arabi,  and  they 
deserted  him  at  his  need.  Truly^  the  noble  Arab  is  not  found  either 
in  Moab,  in  Sinai,  or  in  Egypt ;  and  we  may  well  question  if  he 
exists  in  Arabia,  for  those  who  know  the  Syrian  Arabs  well  say  that 
the  Nejed  and  Yemen  tribes  differ  only  in  being  fiercer  and  more 
warlike ;  while  as  regards  the  Sakhdr  and  the  Anezeh  and  other  large 
clans  who  are  more  remote  from  European  influence  than  the  Belka 
Bedawin,  it  has  been  my  experience  that  they  only  differ  in  being 
greater  savages,  more  ignorant,  crafty,  and  unreliable  than  those 
who  know  better  the  power  of  the  West.  Truly,  one  is  tempted  to 
regard  the  noble  Arab  (as  the  Eed  Indian  has  already  been  described) 
as  "  an  extinct  race  which  never  existed.'' 

The  increasing  number  of  the  Jews  in  Syria  is  another  element  of 
some  importance  in  the  question.  It  is  more  than  doubtful  whether 
their  presence  adds  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.  At  Jerusalem 
they  now  number  fifteen  thousand  out  of  a  population  of  perhaps  thirty 
thousand.  Before  the  Crimean  war  there  were  only  a  few  Hebrew 
families  in  the  city,  but  now  their  cottages  extend  for  more  than  a 
mile  along  the  Jaffa  road,  while  their  building  clubs  have  erected 
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a  quadrangle  of  houses  (called  "  The  Hundred  Ghites  ")  on  the  north- 
west, and  another  group  of  cottages  on  the  north,  near  Jeremiah's 
Ghrotto.  The  Jews  are  almost  all  abjectly  poor,  and  the  majority  are 
of  the  Polish  and  Russian  Ashkenazim;  the  nobler  Sephardim 
having  a  distinct  quarter  on  the  south-east  side  of  Jerusalem,  not  far 
from  the  Haram.  The*  Ashkenazim  are  a  degraded  people,  of  very 
poor  physical  type,  and  of  most  repulsively  unclean  habits.  They 
are,  perhaps,  the  most  superstitious  race  in  the  country,  and  are  led 
entirely  by  the  Rabbinical  autocracy. 

The  Jews  have  established  pickets  round  Jerusalem,  and  buy  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  market  produce  from  the  peasantry  before 
they  come  in  sight  of  the  town  ;  for  the  poor  Felldhah  woman,  who 
has  to  trudge  back  so  many  miles  to  her  home,  with  her  baby  slung 
on  her  back,  is  only  too  glad  to  part  with  her  vegetables,  eggs,  skinny 
fowls,  or  firewood  of  oUve-roots — the  last  vestiges  of  the  once  fair 
olive-yard  of  the  hamlet,  for  even  a  very  low  price.  The  cost  of  living, 
on  the  other  hand,  within  the  walls  has  risen  most  considerably ;  and 
a  Jewish  paper  currency  has  been  established  which  the  issuers  refuse 
to  redeem  except  at  a  very  large  discount,  and  which,  though  peri- 
odically suppressed  by  the  Turks,  is  found  so  lucrative  a  method  of 
trading  without  capital  that  it  appears  again  and  again  in  the  market, 
and  is  even  forced  on  the  tourist. 

Such  are  the  benefits  which  the  Ashkenazim  are  conferring  on 
Judea,  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  better  class  of  Jews  in 
Palestine  look  with  disfavour  and  alarm  at  the  sudden  increase  of  the 
pauper  element  of  the  population,  especially  as  consisting  of  the 
more  degraded  of  their  own  countrymen. 

Colonies,  we  hear,  are  established  at  Guza  and  JafEa,  and  in 
Northern  Syria,  but  we  may  well  doubt  whether  a  people  who  have 
never  thriven  .as  agriculturists  can  add  to  the  prosperity  of  a  ruined 
land  where  they  can  find  no  trade  to  develop. 

From  such  a  picture  of  Syria  as  it  is — a  sketch  which  is  certainly  not 
too  darkly  coloured — ^we  may  turn  to  the  Lebanon  province  as  governed 
by  Rustem  Pasha.  "  The  Mountain  '^  embraces  a  rugged  limestone 
chain  with  deep  gorges  and  stony  slopes,  a  total  area  of  some  two 
thousand  square  miles.  It  possesses  hardly  any  visible  advantages 
over  the  rest  of  Syria,  unless  the  cooler  climate  of  the  high  range  be 
considered  to  add  vigour  to  the  population.  The  soil  is  certainly 
not  more  fruitfiil  than  that  of  the  plains  beyond,  nor  is  the  mountain 
better  watered  than  Gilead  or  Carmel ;  yet  in  Lebanon  we  find  a 
population  as  thick  as  the  land  will  support,  and  already  obliged  to 
push  out  on  all  sides,  to  Cyprus,  Palestine,  or  Damascus,  by  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  land  within  the  bounds  of  the  favoured  province. 
Here  the  traveller  passes  through  fields  and  villages  wiih  every  sign 
of  prosperity,  through  fine  vineyards  above  and  mulberry-gardens 
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which  feed  a  large  silk  trade  below.  He  meets  plump  rosy  girls, 
fine  well-made  youthsy  with  smiling  faces  so  strangely  different  from 
the  gaunt  sad  Fell&hin  of  Palestine  or  Egypt.  He  finds  the  country 
goardedby  a  smart,  well-drilled  police,  who  contrast  remarkably  with 
the  Sultan's  poor  soldiers,  in  their  patched  coats  and  shoes  (or  even 
slippers)  without  soles.  The  aspect  of  the  people  and  the  land  suggests 
liberty,  content,  prosperity,  yet  the  taxes  are  only  a  shilling  a  head, 
and  the  heights  of  Lebanon  are  of  grey  rock  capped  with  snow. 

All  this  is  due  to  one  cause,  namely,  to  an  upright  government. 
All  this  change  (for  even  in  the  last  ten  years  a  great  advance  is 
Tifflble)  is  the  result  of  the  system  worked  out  by  Lord  Dufferin, 
and  approved  by  England  and  France ;  and  not  less  to  the  honest, 
firm,  and  impartial  execution,  in  their  original  spirit,  of  the  laws 
laid  down  for  "  The  Mountain  "  after  the  massacres  of  1860.  All 
this  it  is  now  apparently  intended  to  destroy ;  and,  without  any 
cause  assigned,  Rustem  Pasha,  the  able  and  impartial  governor,  who 
has  held  the  post  ever  since  its  establishment,  is  to  be  disgraced  and 
saperseded  at  the  command  of  France. 

Those  who  know  Syria  will  not  have  far  to  seek  for  the  reason. 
Twenty  years  ago  an  Englishman  could  hardly  travel  in  Lebanon 
vithout  being  insulted.  The  Maronites  looked  on  France  as  their 
protector,  and  on  the  Englishman  as  a  friend  of  the  Druze  ;  but 
times  have  changed  since  then.  French  influence  has  declined,  the 
English  have  become  near  neighbours  in  Cyprus,  and  England  has 
made  a  bold  stand  in  the  Eastern  question.  The  Egyptian  cam- 
paign has  no  doubt  materially  added  to  our  prestige  in  Syria. 
English  is  now  perhaps  better  known  among  the  Maronites  than 
French,  and  the  development  of  Mr.  Cook's  tours  has  been  by  no 
means  the  least  important  circumstance  in  the  case ;  but  at  the  same 
time  the  difficulties  of  government  in  Lebanon,  though  changed, 
are  not  lessened.  The  Druzes  have  almost  entirely  evacuated  the 
mountain,  retiring  to  Hermon,  their  original  sacred  centre,  and 
^Teloping  in  great  numbers  in  the  Jebel  ed  Druz  and  the  Hauran. 
The  hate  of  Druze  and  Maronite  may  not  be  extinguished,  but  they 
are  less  likely  to  come  into  collision.  The  Moslem  and  the  Druze 
round  Damascus  now  stand  in  somewhat  the  old  relation  of  Druze 
vid  Maronite,  and  thus  with  the  emigration  of  the  old  dominant 
P^ple,  so  feared  by  the  more  timid  followers  of  M&r  Mariln,  the 
power  of  these  heretical  subjects  of  the  Pope,  and  of  the  clergy 
whose  influence  over  them  is  unlimited,  has  increased  so  much  that 
they  now  aspire  to  dominate  all  other  sects  in  Lebanon,  whether 
Moslem,  Latin,  or  Ghreek,  and  to  take,  in  fact,  the  whole  administra- 
tive power  into  their  hands. 

This  Maronite  ambition  Bustem  Pasha  has  steadily  opposed,  he 
^  dealt  equal  justice  to  all  men  in  his  province,  and  has  set  an 
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example  of  righteous  rule,  whicli  is  equally  disliked  by  all  the  in- 
triguing parties  of  the  country.  For  this  he  is  now  apparently  deserted 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  one  Power,  which  appears  to  be  dissatisfied 
by  his  too  honest  discharge  of  his  duty.  WhatcTer  be  the  ultimate 
design  of  France  on  Syria,  she  evidently  sees  in  the  deposition 
of  Rustem  Pasha  an  immediate  means  of  regaining,  among  the 
powerful  Maronites,  the  prestige  of  which  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus 
and  the  occupation  of  Egypt  have  deprived  her,  even  more  com- 
pletely than  the  disasters  of  the  Franco-German  war.  As  Rustem 
Pasha  is  dispossessed  because  the  Maronites  so  will  it,  and  because 
France  makes  a  bid  for  influence  amongst  them,  the  result  will  be 
regarded  as  the  triumph  of  French  diplomacy  in  Lebanon,  and  will 
lead  to  a  material  access  of  French  prestige  in  all  parts  of  Syria. 

Since  the  French  diplomatic  representative  has  triumphed  over 
Bustem  Pasha,  we  have  heard  of  other  efforts  to  create  disturbance 
in  Syria,  which,  though  promptly  suppressed  by  the  "Waly  of  Da- 
mascus, yet  serve  to  show  the  tendency  of  those  intrigues  which,  for 
the  last  three  years,  have  become  so  rife  in  the  country.     It  is  on  this 
later  occasion  not  the  rough  Maronite  of  Kasraw&n  with  his  barbarous 
dialect,  scarcely  intelligible  to  the  Southern  Arabs,  who  has  been 
stirred  up  against  the  lawful  Governor  of  Lebanon,  but  the  fanatical 
Metawileh  Moslem  of  the  hills  of  Phoenicia  wl^o  has  been  induced  to 
believe  in  a  Muhammadan  government  in  France  which  is  to  free 
him  from  the  Sunnee  Turk.     This  little  incident,  mentioned  in  a 
telegram  in  The  Standard,  gives  a  good  illustration  of  one  of  the  most 
important  features  of  the  Syrian  question  as  yet  but  little  understood 
in  England,  for  few  Englishmen  who  have  not  devoted  special  atten- 
tion to  the  question  can  be  supposed  to  know  the  religious  differences 
which  separate  the  Metawileh  horn,  the  other  Moslems  of  the  country, 
nor  is  it  possible  without  special  study  to  appreciate  the  influence  of 
those  innumerable  antagonisms  which  exist  especially  in  Syria,  not 
only  between  various  Moslem  sects  and  different  Christian  churches, 
but  also  and  even  more  intensely  between  the  various  schismatic 
bodies  themselves  of  either  Moslem  or  Christian  belief,  who  hate 
each  other  yet  more  cordially  than  they  detest  the  adherents  of  the 
-opposite  faith. 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  various  schools  of  the  Sunnee 
Moslems  in  Turkey,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  India ;  but  in  addition  to 
these  we  find  in  Syria  various  Moslem  heresies  which  are  divided  yet 
more  sharply  from  Sunnee  orthodoxy.  These  include  the  Druzes,  the 
Metawileh,  the  Anseirlyeh,  and  the  Ism&ileh.  The  Christians  of 
Syria  on  the  other  hand  are  divided  into  no  less  than  twelve  sects, 
including  the  Greek  orthodox,  the  Russian  Church,  the  Greek 
Catholics,  the  Maronites,  the  Armenians,  the  Armenian  Catholics, 
the  Syrians,  the  Copts,  the  Latins,  the  Lutherans,  the  English  Pro- 
testants^ the  Temple  Society.     Of  these  the  two   first,   with  the 
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Maronites^  Armenians,  and  Latins,  are  the  most  ambitious  and 
poweifal ;  and  the  smaller  oriental  sects  are  interesting  rather  from 
an  Iiistorical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view  than  from  the  standpoint 
of  practical  politics.  .  The  Melchites  are  the  descendants  of  Zenobia's 
Arabs  converted  to  Ebionite  Christianity  in  the  Hauran  in  the  early 
centuries  of  the  Christian  Era.  The  poor  Syrians  (or  Jacobites)  and 
the  Copts  from  Egypt  are  powerless  among  the  dominant  factions, 
and  conspicuous  for  their  meek  and  humble  appearance.  The  Pro- 
testants have  but  little  political  influence,  and  keep  aloof  irom  the 
unprincipled  intrigues  of  Latins  and  Greeks.  The  German  Temple 
Society,  though  gradually  increasing  in  prosperity,  seems  destined 
entirely  to  lose  its  distinctive  religious  character  as  well  as  its 
exclusive  organization. 

The  four  Moslem  heresies  of  Syria  are  founded  on  the  Shiah 
beliefs,  and  the  division  which  separates  these  sects  from  each  other 
is  almost  as  deep  as  that  which  distinguishes  their  tenets  from  those 
of  the  Sunnee  Moslems.  The  oldest  of  the  four  is  the  Ism&ileh  sect, 
▼ho  are  the  most  degraded  and  poverty  stricken  of  all  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Syria.  They  are  a  miserable  remnant  of  the  Mediaeval 
Assassins  or  "hemp-smokers"  (Hashishin),  and  derive  their  doctrines 
from  that  early  Shi&h  sect  who  believed  that  Ism&ll  the  sixth  Im&m 
was  a  divine  incarnation,  and  destined  to  reappear  at  the  end  of  the 
world.  The  old  Haoma  ritual  still  survives  among  these  heretics, 
together  with  a  veneration  of  the  sun,  moon,  planets,  and  stars, 
which  is  most  probably  of  Persian  derivation.  In  numbers  and 
energy  they  are,  however,  too  contemptible  to  be  turned  to  any  great 
political  account,  and  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  for  modem  diplo- 
matists to  profess  any  faith  in  the  return  of  Ism&il  to  earth. 

The  Nuseireh  or  Anseiriyeh  are  a  very  similar  sect,  though  their 
numbers  are  greater  and  their  character  for  fierce  courage  more 
formidable.  They  are  the  immediate  neighbours  of  the  Maronites 
on  the  north,  and  extend  thence  to  the  ridge  of  Mount  Casius  above 
Antioch.  The  Druzes  state  that  they  are  schismatics  from  Druze 
orthodoxy,  but  historically  they  appear  to  have  originated  before  the 
establishment  of  the  Druze  Hamzeh  in  Hermon.  Some  have 
identified  them  with  the  Manichsoan  Gnostics,  but  the  points  of 
resemblance  are  more  probably  due  to  the  Persian  origin  of  many  of 
the  tenets  of  Manes.  The  same  syncretism  which  is  so  remarkable 
Mnong  the  Druzes  is,  however,  also  observable  among  the  northern 
sect  of  the  Anseireh,  and  they  themselves  connect  their  mystic 
eucharist  with  the  Christian  rite,  as  well  as  with  the  "veiling  of  the 
Lord  in  light  that  is  in  the  eye  of  the  Sun."  They  believe  equally 
in  the  diyinity  of  Im&m  Aly,  and,  like  the  Ism&lleh  and  the  Druzes, 
they  are  allowed  publicly  to  abjure  in  words  their  real  creed  in  order 
to  avoid  persecution,  so  long  as  they  do  not  infringe  by  act  its  more 
important  prohibitions.     It  is  to  this  sect  that  Lord  Beaconsfield 
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alludes  in  "  Tancred,"  and  rightly  attributes  to  them  the  preserva- 
tion  of  many  pagan  beliefs.  And  now  that  a  line  has  been  drawn  by 
Europe  between  Djuze  and  Maronite^  it  is  perhaps  among  the 
Anseireh  that  the  political  agitator  has  the  best  opportunity  of 
fomenting  that  ill-feeling  which  leads  to  convenient  massacres, 
always  attributed  to  a  fanaticism  which  remains  dormant  in  the 
East  till  roused  by  the  intriguing  nations  of  the  West. 

The  Druze  is  the  best  known  and  most  powerful  of  the  four 
Moslem  here8ie8>  on  account  of  the  warlike  character  of  the  race, 
their  magnificent  physique,  and  their  poUtical  intrigues.  In  Syria 
they  are  regarded  as  English  prot^g^s,  on  account  of  our  action  in 
their  behalf  in  1860 ;  but  the  sceptical  character  of  the  race  and 
their  selfish  faithlessness  render  them  very  doubtftd  allies  in  cases 
where  interest  conflicts  with  loyal  friendship.  There  are  two  things 
which  seem  not  generally  known  concerning  the  Druzes,  namely, 
first  their  migration  from  Lebanon  to  the  Hauran — a  change  result- 
ing from  the  establishment  of  the  Lebanon  Government ;  and 
secondly,  the  fact  that  their  religious  tenets  are  no  longer  the 
mysterious  secret  they  once  were,  since  the  French  dug  up  their 
sacred  books  on  Hermon,  and  since  De  Sacy  and  others  have  made 
a  special  study  of  that  confused  and  syncretic  system  of  belief, 
which  embraces  Christian  teaching  together  with  Moslem  orthodoxy, 
and  Buddhist  ideas  with  the  Mazdeism  of  Persia.  The  Druze, 
indeed,  differs  from  the  Ismaileh  mainly  in  one  tenet,  the  former 
holding  that  the  insane  Fatemite  Xhalif  Hakem  was  a  divinity 
incarnate,  while  the  latter  attributes  the  same  honours  to  the 
earlier  Im^m  Ismail.  The  details  of  Druze  faith  have  but  little 
interest  save  for  the  student  of  the  religions  of  Western  Asia, 
but  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view  the  scepticism  which  in  aU 
these  oriental  sects  is  the  result  of  the  highest  initiation ;  because 

the  idea  which  some  writers  have  suggested,  that  the  Akk&ls  of  this 
people  may  possess  secrets  of  mystic  value  which  it  would  be  most 
interesting  for  the  European  to  penetrate,  is  directly  contrary  to  all 
that  we  know  of  the  early  history  of  Islam  and  of  the  gradual 
growth  of  scepticism  in  Asia. 

From  a  political  point  of  view  the  Druzes  are  more  formidable 
perhaps  than  any  non-Christian  sect  in  Syria.  They  are  believed  to 
have  allied  themselves  (or  to  have  been  brought  into  relations 
through  the  agency  of  Europeans)  with  the  Bedawin  of  the  Nejed 

and  Shammar,  and  with  the  wild  tribes  of  the  Anazeh.  Their 
attempted  rebellion  in  1881  was  in  all  probability  fomented  from 
without,  though  we  may  hope  that  the  suspicions  of  the  Turkish 
Government  were  wrongly  directed  when  they  accused  the  British 
nation  of  abetting  the  malcontents. 

The  Metawileh  are  less  known  than  the  Druzes  and  far  less 
powerful.     They  are  estimated  to  number  80^000  souls,  though  this 
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is  perliaps  an  exaggeration.  The  Drozes  of  Hermon  and  tihe  Hauran 
are  said  to  be  able  to  gather  10,000  horsemen,  making  a  population 
of  at  least  ten  times  that  amount.  The  Metawileh  are  found  mainly 
in  Upper  Ghdilee,  their  capital  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  being 
atTibnin  (the  crusading  fortress  of  Toron),  while  at  the  same  period 
they  built  modem  Tyre  from  its  ruins  and  spread  along  the  coast  to 
Sidon.  They  are  also  numerous  in  the  Antilebanon  as  far  as  Homs, 
where  they  are  mingled  with  Melchite  Christians,  whom  (were  it 
expedient)  they  might  easily  be  persuaded  to  massacre. 

The  Metawileh  are  almost  pure  Shiah,  representing  Persian 
Muhammadism  among  the  Sunnees  and  Christians  of  the  Levant. 
Their  fature  prophet  is  the  "twelfth  Im&m,"  and  their  eschatology 
is  almost  purely  Mazdean.  They  adore  the  martyred  Hasan  and 
Hosein,  and  believe  in  the  divinity  of  Aly.  They  carry  with  them 
the  sacred  Persian  soil,  as  did  the  Shah  when  he  visited  England. 
They  also  wear  a  peculiar  curl  which  is  remarkably  similar  to  the 
love-lock  of  the  Jewish  Pharisee.  It  is  among  these  fanatical  and 
ignorant  mountaineers,  who  equally  hate  the  Christian  and  the 
Sonnee  Moslem,  and  who  refuse  to  eat  from  one  dish,  or  drink  from 
one  cup,  with  any  but  their  own  co-religionisis,  that  the  agents  of 
France  are  said  to  have  penetrated  of  late,  and  to  have  induced  them 
apparently  to  believe  in  a  great  non-Christian  "Western  race,  which 
i«  to  secure  their  triumph  over  every  other  sect ;  the  ends  of  diplo- 
macy being  in  this  case  furthered  by  the  statement  of  a  real  truth — 
that  the  Qovemment  of  France  cannot  be  considered  Christian. 

We  must  now  turn  briefly  to  review  the  more  powerful  Christian 
sects  who  live  amidst  the  various  Moslem  factions  just  noticed.  The 
majority  of  Christians  who  are  of  Greek  or  Syrian  birth  belong  to 
the  Ghreek  Church  under  the  patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  Antioch. 
They  bear,  it  must  be  confessed,  a  very  evil  reputation  in  the 
land,  and  the  exhibition  of  fanatical  fury  which  annually  dis- 
graces the  Jerusalem  Cathedral  at  Easter  is  due  mainly  to  the 
action  of  the  native  Greek  Christians,  and  is  little  chargeable 
against  Russians  or  Armenians,  and  still  less  against  the  peaceful 
Melchites,  Syrians,  and  dopts.  The  ignorance  and  degradation 
of  the  Greek  clergy  are  only  too  well  known  to  residents  in  Syria  ; 
and  the  spirit  of  unprincipled  ambition  and  selfish  rapacity  which 
too  often  disgraced  the  coimcils  of  the  Church  in  the  fourth 
and  fifth  centuries  has  certainly  not  become  extinct  in  the  Eastern 
Church.  It  is  far  safer  to  trust  to  the  honesty  of  a  Moslem,  of  a 
Maronite,  or  even  of  a  Druze,  than  to  that  of  a  Greek  Christian 
when  employed  in  money  afifairs.  The  advantage  taken  by  even 
great  dignitaries  of  the  Greek  Church  of  the  simple  faith  of  pilgrims 
ia  one  of  the  scandals  of  the  Holy  City ;  and  many  yet  graver  accu- 
sations have  been  brought  by  impartial  observers  against  the  Greek 
dergy  as  a  class. 
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The  Bussian  Church  in  Palestine  exists  ahnost  entirely  for  the 
sake  of  pilgrims  from  the  dominions  of  the  Czar.     The  stately  cathe- 
dral outside  Jerusalem,  and  the  great  hospice  and  hospital  beside  it, 
have  been  built  with  money  granted  by  the  Imperial  Government. 
The  number  of  Russian  pilgrims  of  both  sexes,  and  often  of  great 
age,  increases  apparently  every  year ;  and  pilgrimage  is  encouraged 
by  the  granting  of  a  passage,  at  an  almost  nominal  fare,  from  the 
Russicoi  ports  to  Jaffa,  the  steamboat  companies  receiving,  it  is  said, 
a  handsome  subsidy  from  the  Russian  Treasury.     This  zeal  for  the 
Mth  is  equally  shown  by  whole  crews  of  Russian  gunboats,  and  by 
the  royal  grand  dukes,  as  well  as  by  the  poorest  mujik ;  by  the  Mari- 
chal  de  Noblesse  who  scourges  himself  in  the  Sepulchre  church  by 
night,  and  reads  Yoltaire  and  Renan  by  day,  not  less  than  by  the  bald 
and  hairless  member  of  one  of  the  most  frightful  and  well  known  of 
Russian  sects,  who  in  the  nineteenth  century  follow  the  venerable 
example  of  the  famous  Origen.     Such  zeal  has  of  course  no  connec- 
tion with  politics  ;  and  we  should  be  able  to  measure  its  value  if  we 
found  that  it  was  equally  fostered  by  Government,  after  a  compact 
had  been  arranged  which  might  give  to  France  in  Syria  an  equivalent 
for  Russian  extension  of  influence  in  Armenia  and  Asia  Minor. 

The  Latins  in  Syria  are  recruited  mainly  by  conversions  from  the 
Greek  Church.  The  priests  of  the  Latin  Church — often  men  of 
great  ability  and  considerable  education,  are  Italian  or  French  by 
birth  as  a  rule,  and  sometimes  pass  but  a  few  years  in  Palestine. 
There  is  often  danger  of  the  relapse  of  whole  congregations  to  the 
older  faith,  and  to  the  teaching  of  the  native  Syrian  priests,  who  are 
always  Greek  ;  but  on  the  whole  the  Latins  are  gaining  considerably 
in  influence  and  prosperity,  especially  of  late,  and  since  the  duty  of 
protecting  the  faithful  has  become  so  clearly  evident  to  a  nation 
which  boasts  the  name  of  "  eldest  son  of  the  Church." 

Of  the  Maronites  (who  are  Monothelites)  we  have  already  said 
something.  In  common  with  Greek  and  Armenian  Catholics  they 
present  the  curious  spectacle  of  a  sect  preserving  the  peculiar  dogmas 
of  the  Eastern  Church  yet  acknowledging  as  a  spiritual  head  the 
Pontiff  of  the  Western  rite.  The  Armenians  alone  remain  to 
demand  a  passing  notice. 

The  Armenian  Church  springs  from  the  ancient  Docetic  heresy, 
nnd  from  the  doctrines  of  Euty ches  condemned  by  the  Second  Council 
of  Ephesus  in  449  a.d.  They  believe  (as  do  the  Buddhists  of  their 
master)  that  our  Lord  was  bom  from  the  right  side  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  that  His  body  was  not  of  the  substance  of  His  mother, 
but  divine,  incorruptible,  and  miraculous.  They  are  thus  equally 
obnoxious  to  the  Monophysite  Jacobites  (or  Syrians),  the  Monothe- 
lite  Maronites,  the  Ebionite  Melchites,  and  to  the  three  great  sects 
which  call  themselves  orthodox. 
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The  Annenians  liave  the  reputation  of  being  the  cleverest  people 
in  the  East.  "  Ten  Greeks/'  says  the  proverb,  "  to  cheat  a  Jew,  ten 
Jews  to  cheat  an  Armenian."  They  are  in  Syria  found  as  a  sect 
only  at  Jerusalem,  but  are  there  perhaps  the  richest  and  most  influ- 
ential of  all  the  Christian  communities.  As  diplomatists,  as  accoun- 
tants, as  money-lenders,  and  financial  agents,  the  Armenians  are 
more  saccessfal  than  any  other  race ;  and  the  power  which  they  have 
thus  obtained,  together  with  their  reputation  for  selfishness  and 
D5ury,  very  closely  resembles  the  influence  and  character  of  the 
oriental  Jews. 

Sach,  very  briefly  described,  are  the  various  struggling  factions 
which  divide  the  little  land  of  Syria,  a  country  whose  area  does  not 
exceed  15,000  square  miles  at  most,  and  whose  population  has  been 
roughly  estimated  as  only  half  that  of  London.  From  such  a  review, 
however  imperfect  (and  it  is  impossible  to  enter  into  detail  in  the 
space  at  our  command),  it  will  be  evident  how  difficult  and  dan- 
gerous is  the  task  of  dealing  with  so  many  contending  interests,  and 
with  populations  so  nearly  balanced  and  so  easily  incited  to  mutual 
outrage  and  bloodshed.  The  policy  of  almost  any  one  of  the  larger 
parties  may  for  a  time  turn  the  scale  in  favour  of  its  own  special 
interests ;  yet  the  domination  of  any  Christian  sect  over  the  lar^e 
majority  of  the  populace  who  profess  the  Sunnee  form  of  the  Moslem 
faith  would  be  an  imjust  tyranny  of  one  among  many  minorities. 
To  hope  that  all  Christian  sects  would  combine  for  common  action 
against  the  Turk  is  as  vain  as  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  to  suppose 
that  the  Saltan  can  rally  the  Arab,  the  Fellah,  the  Druze,  the 
Anseireh,  and  Metawileh  in  common  defence  against  the  power  of 
the  West,  and  against  the  intrigue  and  bribery  which  is  so  cynically 
patent  throughout  his  Syrian  provinces. 

The  fate  of  Syria  is  bound  up  with  much  larger  questions  of  high 
politics  in  the  East.  The  religious  claims  of  the  Sultan,  the  restless 
finssian  advance  on  the  Mediterranean,  the  ambition  of  France,  are 
the  great  factors  in  the  future  of  the  country.  British  interests  will 
no  doubt  render  it  impossible  for  us  to  look  on  calmly  at  any  struggle 
for  the  possession  of  a  country  bordering  Egypt  and  the  Canal, 
vhich  is  now  the  nucleus  of  our  anxieties.  The  history  of  Syria 
shows  that  the  land  must  fall  to  either  the  Northern  or  the  Southern 
power,  to  the  modern  Seleucus  or  Ptolemy,  according  as  the  one — 
the  Turk,  or  the  other — in  Egypt,  is  the  stronger ;  unless,  as  in 
crusading  days,  an  invasion  from  the  West  should  for  a  time — and 
^f  for  a  time — destroy  the  balance  of  contending  forces  in  Asia 
itself  and  in  Africa.  France  might  hold  Syria  for  a  century  or 
Aore,  but  the  laws  of  climate  would  probably  again,  as  in  the  Middle 
-^ges,  finally  enable  the  fierce  native  races,  Kurdish  or  Turkish,  to 
f^gain  ascendency  over  the  peaceful  peasantry  of  Arab  race. 
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But  let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  that  political  circumstances 
rendered  it  expedient  that  a  strong  protected  State  should  be  built 
up  in  Syria.  It  is  perhaps  an  entirely  hypothetical  case,  and  cer- 
tainly there  is  no  immediate  indication  of  any  interest  in  the  fate 
of  Palestine  being  felt  among  English  politicians. 

In  the  first  place,  the  native  population  is  unfit  for  any  such 
institutions  as  we  now  possess  at  home,  and  has  indeed  no  desire  to 
govern  itself,  asking  only  to  be  saved  from,  a  lawless  military 
tyranny.  In  the  second  place,  no  government  can  meet  the  wishes 
of  the  Syrians  which  entirely  consists  of  foreign  elements.  The 
Turkish,  or  Kurdish,  or  Circassian  Pasha  must  be  removed,  and  the 
unimprovable  class  of  officials,  bred  in  bribery  and  indelibly  stained 
with  corrupt  custom,  must  be  dismissed  from  the  land.  There  are 
not  wanting  men  who  are  honoured  and  respected  by  the  people, 
though  reduced  to  poverty  and  impotence  by  the  Turks.  Such  is 
the  pious  and  respected  Bek  of  the  Tokftn  family  at  Nablus,  such 
are  the  Sheikhs  of  the  Beni  Jerr&r,  of  the  Jeiyiisi,  the  Lehh&m,  and 
other  old  families,  the  survivors  in  Galilee  of  the  proud  race  of 
Dhahr  el  Amr,  and  many  others.  Their  children  are,  it  is  true,  sink- 
ing gradually  to  the  condition  of  mere  Fell&hin,  but  among  these 
families,  which  once  led  the  Syrians  in  their  struggle  against  Turkish 
power,  a  few  at  least  may  be  found  who  are  comparatively  well 
educated,  honest,  and  respected.  They  might,  it  is  true,  soon  dete- 
riorate in  character  if  they  gained  power  imder  a  corrupt  system ; 
but  the  only  hope  of  improving  the  native  race  in  Syria  (and  not 
less  also  in  Egypt)  lies  in  giving  to  the  Arab  the  responsibility  of 
power,  and  in  banishing  the  official  class  of  the  Turks.  They  most 
long  be  nursed  by  superiors  of  character  and  influence,  appointed  by 
Western  powers  ;  their  institutions  must  be  modelled  not  on  Western 
custom  but  on  the  just  law  of  the  Koran ;  their  system  must  resemble 
rather  that  of  the  Crusaders — a  semi-feudal  condition  of  subjection, 
tempered  (as  in  the  mediaeval  native  courts)  by  the  admission  of 
natives  to  coimcils  over  which  a  European  presides ;  but  the  Arab 
is  neither  so  unintelligent  nor  so  devoid  of  ideas  of  right  as  to  make 
it  a  hopeless  task  to  undertake  his  education. 

It  is,  in  fact,  an  extension  of  the  system  which  has  proved  so 
successful  in  Lebanon  which  is  required  for  the  future  prosperity 
of  Syria,  with  such  modifications  as  are  rendered  necessary  by  two 
circumstances  in  which  the  rest  of  Svria  differs  from  the  Lebanon. 
The  first  of  these  is,  that  the  Moslem  population  largely  predominates 
over  the  Christian  in  Palestine,  but  is  in  a  minority  in  Lebanon ; 
the  second  is,  that  the  Moslem  peasantry  are  less  educated  and  have 
been  more  degraded  by  oppression  than  the  Druze  or  the  Maronite 
ever  became.  They  are  therefore  less  able  at  first  to  govern  them- 
selves than  are  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountain. 

If  such  a  scheme  could  be  realised ;  if  a  Moslem  governor  could 
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be  appointed  with  full  powers  by  the  Sultan,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  at  least  two  out  of  three  guaranteeing  European  Powers  ;  if  the 
Turk  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  Arab  under  unfair  advantages 
for  Government  employ  ;  if  the  Porte  were  forbidden  to  raise  a  single 
penny  of  tax  without  consent  of  the  guaranteeing  Powers ;  if,  above 
all,  an  honest  man  could  be  found  to  execute  the  mandate  of  the 
Powers  as  impartially  as  Eustem  Pasha  has  done,  but,  unlike  him, 
with  the  conviction  that  his  efforts  would  be  appreciated,  and  that 
he  would  be  supported  rather  than  left  a  prey  to  his  enemies ;  then 
indeed  we  might  have  some  hope  of  prosperity  in  Syria,  and  some 
solid  foundation  on  which  honest  capitalists  might  build,  in  develop- 
ing the  agricultural  and  commercial  resources  of  a  land  which  is 
richer  than  it  appears  to  be.  It  is  not  colonisation,  whether  Jewish, 
Qerman,  or  English,  nor  annexation  by  France,  nor  invasion  by 
Eussia,  which  can  make  the  land  fertile  and  the  people  happy.  It 
i«  a  just  government  on  the  simplest  principles  of  Moslem  rule, 
under  the  watchful  eye  of  civilising  Powers.  The  Jews  threaten  to 
pauperise  Syria ;  the  Turk  has  already  ruined  it ;  the  French 
nation  spread  a  web  of  intrigue  over  the  whc^le  land  ;  the  Germans 
are  intolerant  and  unpopular ;  the  Bussian  would  bring  in  his  train 
all  the  horrors  of  war,  which  are  most  appreciated  by  those  who 
have  seen  what  war  really  is  to  the  poor  of  a  country,  and  after  that 
he  would  establish  a  system  of  rule  which  cannot  be  considered 
more  civilised  or  honest  than  that  of  the  Turks.  It  is  England,  if 
any  nation,  which  should  fulfil  the  really  wise  policy  of  building  up 
a  strong  Tiative  State  between  the  Canal  and  the  northern  danger  ; 
and  it  is  di£Bcult  to  see  on  what  good  grounds  other  Powers  could 
object  to  co-operation  in  the  same  good  work. 

That  such  a  scheme- will  ever  be  realised  it  is  perhaps  vain  to  hope; 
meantime  we  see  all  that  is  good  about  to  be  endangered  or  sacrificed 
in  the  Lebanon ;  we  see  the  forenmners  of  Russian  armies  mapping 
Armenia,  penetrating  even  into  Anatolia  and  Syria;  we  see  the 
Turk  desperately  tightening  his  hold  on  a  spiritual  no  less  than  a 
temporal  possession.  The  name  of  Syria  has  been  kept  out  of  the 
Eastern  question  of  which  Syrian  politics  form  a  part,  but  if  a 
Syrian  question  is  precipitated  into  the  arena  of  "  practical  politics  *' 
by  French  action,  it  will  be  found  to  be  one  of  the  most  knotty  and 
dangerous  yet  dealt  with  by  Europe.  Meantime  a  helpless  Moslem 
peasantry,  and  a  rich  Maronite  community  who  know  not  what  is 
for  their  good,  are  eager  to  plunge  their  country  into  the  horrors  of 
▼ar;  and  the  Turk,  however  roughly  and  to  their  detriment,  acts  as 
the  policeman  among  the  rival  creeds  and  sects,  which  so  soon  as 
1^18  hand  is  withdrawn  will  wrangle  for  the  spoil.  If  Turkey  be 
mdeed  doomed  (as  we  have  heard  for  forty  years),  Europe  ought 
now  to  be  ready  to  appoint  her  successor  in  Syria. 

0.   B.   COKDBIL 
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As  an  earnest  of  the  sincerity  of  the  opinions  I  have  emphatically 
expressed,  in  this  Review  and   elsewhere/  on  the  importance  of 
Medical  Family  Registers,  I  have  made  arrangements  to  initiate  the 
practice  of  compiling  them  through  the  offer  of  substantial  prizes, 
open  to  competition  among  all  members  of  the  medical  profession. 
The  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  those  candidates  who  shall  best  suc- 
ceed in  defining  vividly,  completely,  and  concisely  the  characteristics 
(medical  and   other)  of  the  various  members  of  their  respective 
families,  and  in  illustrating  the  presence  or  absence  of  hereditary 
influences.     The  total  value  of  the  prizes  will  be  £500,  and  I  have 
made  independent  provision  to  meet  the  considerable  cost  and  time 
both  of  conducting  the  examination  and  of  subsequently  working 
out  the  results.     My  present  object  is  to  invite  helpful  criticism,  in 
order  that  the  conditions  of  competition  may  be  well  discussed  before 
they  are   finally   settled,   probably   early  in   next   October.     The 
Registers  will  be  asked  for  within  (say)  six  months  of  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  conditions. 

It  will  be  sufficient  if  I  describe  a  few  leading  points  of  the  scheme, 
which  I  may  mention  was  drafted  after  consultation  with  my  friend, 
Mr.  Simon,  lately  President  of  the  College  of  Surgeons,  whose  wide 
experience  at  the  Board  of  Health  in  former  years,  and  in  numerous 
more  recent  trusts  of  high  importance,  rendered  his  advice  peculiarly 
valuable.  The  draft  was  then  submitted  to  a  few  eminent  medical 
men  of  varied  attainments,  and  has  met  with  their  general  approval 
in  nearly  all  cases,  and  with  warm  approval  in  many.  Doubt  was 
expressed  by  two  or  three  as  to  the  value  of  the  result  being  likely 
to  correspond  with  the  largeness  of  the  effort,  but  they  showed  full 
sympathy  with  my  object.  These  opinions  were  mostly  verbal,  and 
I  hardly  know  whether  I  am  at  this  moment  justified  in  quoting  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  expressed  them;  but  I  have  not  that 
hesitation  as  regards  the  following  gentlemen,  from  whom  I  received 
letters  in  which  permission  was  granted  me  to  do  so.  I  give  their 
names  alphabetically : — ^Dr.  Beddoe,  F.R.S.,  the  well-known  anthro- 
pological statist ;  Dr.  Matthew  Duncan,  F.R.S.,  whose  statistics  on 
fertility,  &c.,  form  a  classical  work ;  Sir  William  Oull,  F.R.S.,  who 
is  a  powerful  advocate  of  medical  family   records ;  ^   Dr.    Ogle, 

(1)  Fortnightly  Beview,  January  1,  1SS2,  p.  31 ;  and  March  1,  18S2,  p.  332;  also 
Inquiries  into  Jffunum  FaeuUy,  pp.  40,  336. 

(2)  Address  on  the  Collective  Investigation  of  Disease.    Published  in  ^rifisA  Mtdiui 
Journal,  January  27,  1883,  p.  143. 
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the  superintendent  of  the  Statistical  Department ;  Dr.  Ord ;  Dr. 
B.  W.  Bichardson^  F.K.S.,  tlie  well-known  sanitarian;  and  Dr. 
Wilks,  F.R.S. 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  world  of  medical  science  will, 
I  am  sure,  be  satisfied  that  a  scheme  which  meets  with  the  general 
approval  of  such  men  as  these  deserves  consideration. 

The  use  of  Medical  Family  Records  has  been  amply  recognised  by 
the  leading  members  of  the  profession,  and  need  not  be  insisted  on 
here.  Briefly,  their  scientific  value  lies  in  discovering  the  diseases 
(or  disease-tendencies)  that  are  hereditarily  interchangeable,  and, 
therefore,  fundamentally  the  same,  and  in  the  efiects  produced  by 
the  hereditary  union  of  difEerent  varieties  of  disease-tendencies; 
while  their  value  to  the  practitioner  lies  in  the  information  they  give 
hlin  of  hereditary  immunity  in  his  patient  from  some  forms  of 
disease  and  liability  to  others,  enabling  him  to  judge  where  he  may 
give  liberty  and  where  he  should  restrict,  and  with  a  minimum  of 
interference  to  stave  off  the  approach  of  serious  malady. 

My  own  interest  in  them  relates  to  all  that  can  throw  light  on  the 
physiological  causes  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  families,  and,  con- 
sequently, on  that  of  races.  Some  diseases  are  persistently  here- 
ditary, and  others  are  not.  They  are  variously  found  in  different 
varieties  or  sub-races  of  men,  and  these  have  various  other  attri- 
butes including  various  degrees  of  fertility.  We  cannot  as  yet 
foretell,  but  we  may  hope  hereafter  to  do  so  in  a  general  way,  which 
are  the  families  naturally  fated  to  decay  and  which  to  thrive, 
which  are  those  who  will  die  out  and  which  will  be  prolific  and 
fill  the  vacant  space. 

If  it  were  possible  to  obtain  the  medical  registers  of  numerous 

families  for  'several  generations,  it  would  be  a  task  of  no   great 

difficulty  to  sort  them  into  statistical  groups,  and  to  compare  their 

fortunes.     Thus  we  might  compare  families  in  which  none,  one,  two, 

three,  or  more  of  the  eight   great-grandparents  were  phthisical. 

Similarly  for  other  diseases,  temperaments,  and  faculties.     So,  again, 

for  Yiotable  mixtures  of  race,  especially  between  the  British,  the  Low 

Dutch,  and  the  Norman-French,  which  are  those  of  which  the 

English  nation  is  principally  composed.     Or  again,  we  might  take 

groups  of  large  and  of  small  families,  and  compare  their  progenitors. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  deal  adequately  with  any  portion 

of  this  large  and  most  important  inquiry  into  the  causes  upon  which 

the  future  evolution  of  humanity  depends,  until  we  possess  what  we 

are  now  deficient  in,  a  large  number  of  complete  medical,  or  I  should 

rather  say,  anthropological  family  registers,  regarding  men  simply 

as  live  stock,  fhd  showing  the  whole  produce  of  the  unions  of  different 

varieties  of  them. 

The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  these  registers.     Most  men  and  women 
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shrink  from  having  their  hereditary  worth  recorded.  There  may  be 
family  diseases  of  which  they  hardly  dare  to  speak,  except  on  rare 
occasions,  and  then  in  whispered  hints  or  obscure  phrases,  as  though 
timidity  of  utterance  could  hush  thoughts,  and  as  though  what  they 
fondly  suppose  to  be  locked-up  domestic  secrets  may  not  be  bruited 
about  with  exaggeration  among  the  surrounding  gossips.  It  seems 
to  me  ignoble  that  a  man  should  be  such  a  coward  as  to  hesitate  to 
inform  himself  fully  of  his  hereditary  liabilities,  and  unfair  that  a 
parent  should  deliberately  refuse  to  register  such  family  hereditary 
facts  as  may  serve  to  direct  the  Aiture  of  his  children,  and  which 
they  may  hereafter  bo  very  desirous  of  knowing.  Parents  may 
refimin  from  doing  so  through  kind  motives ;  but  there  is  no  real 
kiadness  in  the  end. 

Moralise  as  we  may,  the  difficulty  remains.  Men  and  women 
generally  will  not  now  record  their  family  secrets  of  disease,  and 
without  knowing  them  we  can  make  no  progress  in  the  direction  I 
have  mentioned.     What  is  to  bo  done  ? 

Let  us  consider.  The  writers  of  medical  histories  must  be  medical 
men.  Why  should  they  not  write  their  own  family  histories,  includ- 
ing those  of  their  wives  and  children  ?  No  one  imderstands  the  use 
of  these  histories  better  than  they.  They  have  less  foolish  timidity 
about  medical  facts  than  laymen;  they  are  accustomed  to  read  and 
write  anonymous  cases.  Why  should  not  they  be  tempted,  by 
an  appeal  to  their  scientific  zeal,  backed  by  the  offer  of  consider- 
able prizes,  to  write  about  themselves,  at  their  best,  and  in  great 
multitudes  P 

One  of  the  most  valuable  forms  of  register  might  be  supplied  by 
many  of  the  23,000  men,  or  thereabouts,  of  whom  the  medical  pro- 
fession is  composed ;  it  would  reach  upwards  to  the  grandparents  of 
each  writer  and  of  his  wife,  it  woidd  pass  down  through  all  their 
uncles  and  aunts,  and  brothers  and  sisters,  it  would  include  their 
two  selves  and  would  end  with  their  children.  Such  a  register 
would  cover  four  generations  and  would  contain,  on  a  rough  average, 
as  many  as  thirty  persons.  I  reckon  the  number  in  this  way.  On 
the  side  of  the  man  there  are  four  grandparents,  two  parents,  an 
average  of  three  uncles  or  aunts,  and  himself,  making  a  total  of 
thirteen  persons;  similarly,  there  is  another  set  of  thirteen  for  the 
wife  and  her  relatives  in  the  same  degrees  ;  lastly,  we  may  allow  to 
the  married  pair  an  average  of  four  children. 

The  inquiries  I  wish  to  set  in  motion  by  means  of  these  prizes 
are  imdertakings  in  which  many  relatives  will  gladly  join.  The 
investigation  is  by  no  means  wholly  medical,  and  its  successful 
pursuit,  even  so  far  as  it  is  so,  requires  many  half-forgotten  memories 
to  be  reawakened  before  the  proper  clues  can  be  found  to  the 
desired  information.    It  involves  much  pleasant  correspondence  with 
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early  friends  who  had  long  dropped  out  of  sight,  and  it  creates  an 
agreeable  bond  of  interest  with  relations  living  at  a  distance.  The 
memories  of  ladies  are  full  of  personal  matters,  dates,  and  other 
details,  and  they  are  most  helpful  in  family  inquiries,  which  usually 
are  of  much  interest  to  them.  Whatever  may  be  the  medical 
results,  the  facts  incidentally  obtained  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry 
will  form  a  separate  document  much  prized  by  all  the  family. 

The  characteristics  on  which  information  is  desired  regarding 
each  member  of  the  family  are  somewhat  as  follows : — 

L  £ace, — ^The  race  of  the  grandparents  should  be  mentioned  if 
it  admits  of  such  definition  as  Highland  or  Lowland-Scotch,  Welsh, 
Conush,  Irish,  Huguenot  or  other  refugee,  or  Jewish.  If  any 
graadparent  was  descended  from  ancestry  long  resident  in  the  same 
place,  the  place  should  be  mentioned. 

2.  Condiiions  of  life, — Town  or  country ;  school ;  occupation  or 
profession  at  various  periods.  If  married,  age  and  date  of  mar- 
riage of  the  person  and  his  wife  (or  her  husband),  and  number  of 
children. 

3.  Form  and  feature. — Height,  weight,  &c.,  at  various  ages ;  colour 
of  hair  and  eyes,  complexion,  brief  description  of  general  appearance. 
Malformations,  if  any.  Statement  as  to  the  existence  of  portraits  at 
Yarioos  ages. 

4.  Health. — ^Date  of  birth,  diseases  and  accidents,  outline  of 
medical  life-history  of  deceased  members  of  the  family,  and  the 
causes  of  their  deaths.  Ages  at  death.  When  the  life  of  a  member 
has  been  insured  at  ordinary  rates  the  fact  should  be  mentioned, 
and  his  age  when  the  insurance  was  made. 

6.  Vigour. — ^Amount  of  work  performed  both  bodily  and  mentally : 
(a)  habitually,  {b)  occasionally,  under  severe  pressure.  Measure- 
ments of  muscular  force  and  quickness  of  limb. 

6.  Sensation. — Keenness  or  imperfections  of  sight  and  of  other 
senses;  dexterity. 

7.  Artistic  capacities. 

8.  Intellect,  measured,  (a)  relatively,  as  by  competitive  successes 
or  &ilure8  in  youth,  (b)  absolutely,  by  the  quality  of  the  work  done. 

9.  Character,  as  indicated  by  non-professional  pursuits,  by  authen- 
ticated anecdotes,  by  public  tributes  to  public  services. 

10.  Unclassed. 

An  analysis  of  the  medical  history  and  other  characteristics  of 
the  fiunily  would  form  an  Appendix,  to  be  divided  into  three  parts. 
(L)  Concerning  those  on  the  candidate's  side  of  the  family.  (II.) 
Concerning  those  on  the  side  of  the  wife.  (II.)  Concerning  their 
children. 

The  experience  gained  by  medical  men  in  making  exhaustive 
feoords  of  their  own  families  will,  I  trust,  develop  the  art  of  making 
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them,  and  teach  them  how  to  do  so  in  the  most  effective  manner 
for  others.  I  have  a  hope  that  these  prizes  may  be  a  first  step  in 
introducing  a  custom  of  keeping  medical  family  records,  and  that 
doctors  will  hereafter  be  not  unfrequently  called  upon  to  draw  them 
up  for  the  satisfaction  of  he  patients  themselves,  and,  of  coarse, 
at  their  expense. 

It  is  important  to  offer  the  prizes  under  conditions  that  should 
entail  the  least  publicity ;  for  instance,  by  desiring  the  registers  to 
be  sent  anonymously,  but  bearing  a  motto  for  future  identification 
when  called  for.  The  examiners  would  select  the  best  registers, 
judging  them  by  their  apparent  merits,  and  wotdd  publish  their 
mottoes  in  the  medical  newspapers,  inviting  the  authors  to  commu- 
nicate their  names,  together  with  such  additional  documents  as 
might,  in  their  opinion,  best  show  the  trustworthiness  of  their  state- 
ments. The  examiners  would  then  reconsider  the  selected  registers, 
together  with  the  mass  of  supplementary  information,  and  make 
their  final  awards. 

Before  publishing  the  names  of  the  prizemen,  the  mottoes  of  the 
selected  registers  would  be  erased  and  new  ones  substituted,  and  they 
would  be  re-catalogued  interspersedly  among  the  rest,  taking  care  to 
keep  them  undistinguished  by  any  special  mark.  The  selected  can- 
didates would  be  privately  informed  of  the  change  of  motto,  and  all 
their  supplementary  documents  wotdd  be  returned  to  them.  Thus, 
only  the  authors  of  some  fifty  selected  memoirs  would  be  obliged  to 
disclose  their  names  to  anp  one,  and  these  only  to  a  few  examiners, 
acting  in  the  same  confidential  way  as  the  medical  advisers  of 
insurance  offices.  It  would  perhaps  be  advisable,  for  the  sake  of 
authenticity  and  the  power  of  making  further  inquiries,  to  invite 
candidates  to  send  their  names  in  sealed  envelopes  bearing  their 
mottoes,  not  to  be  opened  until  after  the  prizes  had  been  awarded, 
and  even  to  induce  them  to  do  so  by  the  offer  of  a  small  percentage 
of  additional  marks. 

As  regards  the  probable  trustworthiness  of  the  information  received, 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  a  modem  De  Foe  or  Swift  might  write  an 
interesting  romance,  and  make  a  register  apparently  true  to  life, 
wholly  out  of  his  own  head ;  but  De  Foes  and  Swifts  are  not  common, 
and  such  persons  would  be  very  sure  to  find  better  occupation  than 
that.  Moreover,  they  could  not  gain  a  prize  without  committing  a 
downright  fraud.  Able  men  are  generally  above  petty  tricks,  and 
there  will  be  abundant  internal  evidence  in  every  register  to  show 
whether  the  writer  be  able  or  not.  It  is  almost  needless  to  remark, 
that  every  statistician  worthy  of  the  name  is  wary  and  slow  to 
accept  startling  conclusions  without  much  indirect  confirmation. 
What  I  expect  to  gain  from  these  inquiries  are  suggestions  rather 
than  proofs.    If  I  find  strong  indications  of  certain  results^  I  shall 
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iiaye  still  to  test  them  either  by  instituting  more  minute  inquiries 
from  those  authors  whose  names  were  known  to  me,  or  by  appealing 
airesh  to  trustworthy  members  of  the  medical  profession  to  supply 
me  with  similar  cases  from  the  families  of  their  patients.  What  I 
fear  most  is,  that  the  registers  sent  by  many  of  the  candidates 
will  afford  internal  evidence  of  being  little  trustworthy,  not 
through  deliberate  intent,  but  owing  to  the  incapacity  of  the  writers 
to  state  their  cases  clearly,  and  to  support  their  statements  with 
judiciously  selected  data. 

S^ct  limitations  would  be  placed  on  the  space  allotted  to  the  life- 
lustory  of  each  individual  on  the  register,  as  prolixity  in  such  a  large 
number  of  documents  would  be  intolerable ;  a  couple  of  pages  of  MS. 
seems  quite  enough  for  each.  Equally  strict  rules  will  apply  to  the 
shape  (say  copy-book  size)  and  arrangement  of  the  MS.,  because  in 
every  large  collection  uniformity  becomes  exceedingly  important. 
It  would  enable  each  register  to  be  kept  on  a  shelf,  side  by  side  with 
the  others,  and  to  be  taken  down  when  required,  opened,  and 
referred  to  with  the  minimum  of  trouble.  Legible  handwriting 
win  be  called  for.  Defaulters  under  these  heads  will  be  punished 
bjrmore  or  less  serious  loss  of  marks. 

I  propose  that  the  examination  should  be  conducted  principally  by, 
say,  two  medical  men,  graduates  in  honour  at  English  universities, 
or  of  equivalent  standing,  and  by  an  assistant.  The  medical  men 
▼horn  I  have  already  named  have  kindly  promised  their  assistance, 
should  I  require  it,  in  selecting  suitable  examiners,  whose  honorarium 
I  propose  to  base  more  or  less  on  the  scale  of  the  fees  given  to  the 
examiners  for  the  Civil  Service.  I  should,  however,  consider  that 
the  final  award  of  the  prizes  rested  with  myself.  I  feel  it  advisable 
to  act  in  this  unfettered  manner^  being  assured  that  hard-and-fast 
rales  concerning  the  mode  of  conducting  so  novel  an  examination 
would  lead  to  entanglements.  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
hy  comparatively  little  labour  the  field  of  ultimate  selection  will 
be  greatly  narrowed,  and  that  after  comparing  the  marks  of  the 
examiners,  and  hearing  their  opinions  and  making  some  further 
earefbl  inquiries,  it  will  be  possible  to  do  substantial  justice  in 
the  end. 

The  general  principles  on  which  the  examination  marks  might  be 
^j1ldged,  appear  to  regard — (1)  the  general  style  of  the  register-^ 
that  is,  the  clearness,  conciseness^  and  precision  of  the  statements  in  it, 
and  the  judgment  with  which  plain  facts  are  adduced  to  corroborate 
them.  (2)  The  number  of  generations  included  in  the  register,  each 
to  be  treated  as  exhaustively  as  may  be.  (3)  The  style  of  the  appendix. 
(4)  The  number  of  individuals  in  the  family  who  are  described  in 
^«  roister. 

It  appears  to  me  that  prizes  should  be  awarded  to  the  best  of  those 
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wlio  have  done  well  in  the  whole  of  the  subjects,  (1),  (2),  and  (3); 
but  that  an  additional  award  should  be  made  to  those  of  the  prize- 
men who  deserve  it  under  the  heading  (4).  Thus  the  prizes  would 
be  given  for  excellence  of  work,  with  additional  awards  for  quantity 
of  work.  I  am  disposed  to  distribute  the  £500  somewhat  in  the 
following  way :  £300  in  ten  prizes  of  £30,  and  £200  in  supplemen- 
tary awards,  and  partly  in  smaller  prizes,  according  to  the  results  of 
the  examination.  But  I  am  perfectly  open  to  suggestions  as  to  any 
other  way  of  distributing  the  £500  which  may  be  thought  calculated 
to  produce  a  fuller  and  better  response. 

It  may  be  thought  proper  for  me  to  hand  in  advance  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  the  safe  keeping  of  some  institution,  and  to  frame 
alternative  arrangements  for  the  conduct  of  the  examination  and  the 
custody  of  the  registers,  in  case  I  myself  should  be  incapacitated 
from  acting  when  the  time  arrived. 

I  should  hope  that  the  examination  would  be  completed  after  some 
three  months'  labour  of  myself  and  the  examiners.  The  prizes 
being  allotted  and  done  with,  it  will  remain  to  work  up  the  results. 
In  the  progress  of  the  examination  much  familiarity  with  the  con- 
tents of  the  registers  will  have  been  obtained,  and  several  points 
will  have  suggested  themselves  for  inquiry  which  I  shall  make  it 
my  business  gradually  to  work  out.  The  statistical  meal  will  be  a 
large  one  ;  I  gloat  over  it  in  anticipation,  and  know  that  it  will  take 
long  to  digest.  I  cannot  doubt  that  new  ideas  will  be  derived 
from  a  careful  study  of  so  unique  a  collection,  enough  I  hope  to 
justify  to  myself  the  cost  and  time  spent  upon  it.  When  I  shall 
have  done  with  this  collection,  its  ultimate  destination  will  probably 
be  as  a  gift  to  some  appropriate  medical  or  anthropological  institu- 
tion. It  will  then  be  in  the  form  of  anonymous  documents,  bearing 
mottoes,  but  with  no  other  mark  by  which  any  one  of  them  could  be 
distinguished.  Such  private  notes  as  I  shall  have  made  of  the  names 
of  the  writers  will  be  kept  separate  and  will  not  be  divulged,  so  that 
their  incognitos  shall  be  respected.  Due  precautions  will  through- 
out be  taken  that  no  idle  or  improper  use  is  made  of  the  registers. 

Considering  that  prizes  for  essays  usually  attract  numerous  com- 
petitors, although  the  pains  taken  in  working  for  them  are  rather 
barren  of  result,  except  to  the  winners,  I  conclude  that  similar  prizes 
leading  to  inquiries  beneficial  in  every  case,  and  from  many  points 
of  view,  ought  to  attract  yet  more  numerous  candidates,  and  to 
result  in  producing  shelves  full  of  family  histories  of  unprecedented 
completeness  and  concentration,  and  of  extreme  value  for  a  long 
time  to  come  to  medical  and  anthropological  investigators. 

I  should  be  most  obliged  for  helpful  suggestions  from  any  person 
who  will  consider  the  question  seriously. 

Francis  Galtok. 
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It  is  customary,  when  the  colonists  rigoroaslj  demand  consideration 
for  some  question  largely  affecting  themselves,  to  smile  at  their  self- 
sufficiency  and  their  high  estimation  of  their  own  petty  concerns. 
Coorteoosly  (but  with  none  the  less  intentional  snub)  they  are  told, 
"You  seem  to  think  this  matter  is  attracting  all  our  attention,  whilst 
wereaUy  scarcely  think  about  it  in  the  multiplicity  of  other  subjects 
claiming  more  urgent  notice/'  The  newspapers  are  a  faithful  reflex 
of  public  thought,  and  it  would  be  a  liberal  estimate  to  compute  that 
2J  per  cent,  of  their  columns  is  devoted  to  the  colonies  and  India. 
May  it  not  be  that  the  colonies  will  in  the  long  run  have  the  best  of 
the  argument? 

Our  ancestors,  who  aspired  to  create  a  great  Great  Britain, 
foresaw  that  in  order  to  do  so  they  must  depend  on  the  value  and 
quantity  of  the  earth's  territory  they  were  able  to  monopolise. 
Without  steam  and  without  telegraphs  they  stretched  forth  their 
anns  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  and  devolved  on  the  sovereigns  of 
England  a  noble  heritage.  To  put  it  practically,  what  London  is  to 
tiie  United  Kingdom  they  aspired  to  make  the  United  Kingdom  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  Perhaps  they  thought  that 
in  the  future  time  it  would  be  found  that  the  more  the  country  had 
with  it  the  less  they  would  have  against  it,  and  they  were  courageous 
enough  to  risk  any  sacrifice  to  draw  into  one  net  the  vast  territories 
they  coveted.  Their  efforts  bore  fruit,  and  Great  Britain  became 
great,  not  because  of  the  British  Isles,  but  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  interests  of  which  those  islands  were  the  depository.  When 
this  greatness  was  achieved  it  was  thought  it  might  be  much  enlarged, 
not  by  the  same  policy  of  nationalism  but  by  its  essential  converse. 
Internationalism  was  the  key  to  the  new  policy,  and  internationalism 
meant  that  England  was  willing  to  concede  to  every  other  nation  the 
same,  it  may  be  said,  superior  consideration  to  that  which  it  accorded 
to  its  own  territories.  It  might  indeed  be  put  more  realistically, 
tliat  England  became  willing  to  sell  its  own  national  life  for  wealth 
''beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice."  It  laid  at  once  all  its  golden  eggs. 
Its  merchants  and  manufacturers  acquired  princely  wealth,  and  the 
test  of  the  importance  to  the  country  of  each  square  mile  of  the  globe 
was  the  amount  of  money  that  could  yearly  be  realised  from  the 
same  without  reference  to  whom  it  belonged.  Other  countries  were 
cont^t  to  share  the  wealth  Great  Britain  lavished  abroad,  but  they 
would  not  seek  after  it  at  the  expense  of  their  national  life. 

Let  us  test  by  results  these  various  policies.     By  the  evidence 
latdy  given  before  the  Channel  Tunnel  Committee  it  is  evident 
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England's  greatest  generals  look  upon  her  position  as  singularly 
insecure  against  foreign  aggression.  At  home  she  is  becoming 
familiar  with  reverse  and  suffering.  With  excessive  population  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  and  consequently  much  misery ;  in  other 
parts  large  extents  of  land  are  passing  out  of  use  and  occupation 
whilst  the  land  of  other  countries  favoured  by  Oreat  Britain's 
international  policy  is  put  to  profitable  use.  Meanwhile  the 
colonies  remain  unpeopled.  It  is  the  fashion  to  speak  of  them  as 
prosperous.  With  the  growth  of  the  world's  population  and  the 
colonies'  own  resources  it  is  impossible  they  could  be  less  prosperous 
than  they  are.  But  as  between  what  the  colonies  are  and  what  they 
might  be  their  progress  is  not  much  to  boast  of.  Any  one  who  studies 
what  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  have  done  during  the  last 
thirty  years  with  their  respective  vast  unpeopled  territories  will  find 
no  difficulty  in  deploring  that  the  colonies  have  not  anything  like 
the  population  they  ought  to  possess.  Both  nations  have  created 
wealth,  the  one  at  the  cost,  the  other  under  the  influence,  of  national 
life. 

No  greater  crime  has  ever  been  committed  against  the  British 
people  than  that  of  giving  to  the  colonies  the  waste  lands,  un- 
fettered by  any  conditions  as  to  expenditure  on  immigration,  and  as 
to  contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  British  navy.  The  crime  was 
committed  with  the  purpose,  long  after  avowed,  that  those  colonies 
nught  become  independent.  When  the  avowal  was  made  there  came 
with  it  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  purpose  was  fulfilled  and  the 
dependencies  detached,  England  must  sink  from  the  queen  of  nations 
into  an  inglorious  state — a  laboratory  for  testing  commercial  experi- 
ments. 

There  no  longer  exists  a  willingness  to  set  the  colonies  free.  No 
thinking  man  can  doubt  that  to  the  future  of  England  the  colonies 
are  of  supreme  importance.  If  the  national  life  is  to  be  restored,  if 
the  unoccupied  people  are  to  find  happy  homes  and  those  they  leave 
behind  are  to  prosper,  the  colonies  and  India  must  be  the  chief 
factors  in  such  results.  But  fashion  is  still  inexorable.  The  smallest 
particular  of  European  life  has  paramount  interest,  the  largest 
colonial  question  only  passing  attention.  Ignorance  concerning  the 
most  insignificant  European  state  shocks  fashion  as  much  as  know- 
ledge concerning  the  colonies  surprises  it. 

And  so  the  colonies  may  hear  with  much  philosophical  resignation 
the  sneer  that  they  attach  too  much  importance  to  their  own  concerns. 
Their  day  is  coming  very  quickly,  and  it  may  not  be  Uong  before 
people  will  wonder  how  the  question  of  annexing  New  Ghiinea  and 
other  South  Sea  Islands  commanded  so  little  attention. 

Meanwhile  with  philosophical  resignation  Queensland  will  have 
to  receive  its  punishment  in  the  shape  of  a  lecture  for  forcing 
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attention  to  the  subject  by  taking  possession  of  part  of  New 
Oainea  in  ber  Majesty's  name.  By  international  law  it  is 
open  to  the  humblest  single  individual  to  take  possession  in  his 
fioyereign's  name  of  any  ungovemed  or  imoccupied  land.  The 
sovereign's  power  of  disclaimer  remains.  Queensland  was  within 
her  rights,  and  she  has  only  renewed  action  which  has  before  been 
repeatedly  taken.  So  long  ago  as  1793  two  East  India  traders  took 
possession,  on  behalf  of  Great  Britain,  of  part  of  New  Guinea  and 
of  other  islands  in  Torres  Straits.  Captain  Yule,  in  her  Majesty's 
ship  Bramble,  again  took  possession  of  New  Guinea  in  1846,  at  a 
point  named  by  him  Cape  Possession,  and  Captain  Moresby  renewed 
the  same  operation  some  quarter  of  a  century  later  in  1873.  After 
an  interval  of  another  ten  years  Queensland  has  for  the  fourth  time 
repeated  the  ceremony.  No  novelty  attaches  to  the  proceeding,  and 
perhaps  its  expediency  as  a  hint  to  Great  Britain  of  opportunities 
lost  is  best  judged  by  the  very  fact  of  the  indignation  it  has  excited. 
Neither  individual  nor  nation  likes  to  be  reminded  of  duties  neglected. 

In  the  papers  laid  before  Parliament  in  1876  it  was  stated  by  the 
Admiralty :  ''  The  Dutch  claim  the  western  portion  of  New  Guinea, 
and  their  boundary-line  is  shown  running  north  and  south  in  about 
the  longitude  of  141^  east,  but  no  nation  has  laid  claim  to  or  occupied 
the  eastern  portion,  extending  to  about  151^  east  longitude,  unless 
it  be  Great  Britain  by  these  acts  of  possession."  Lord  Derby  recently 
stated,  "  undoubtedly  we  should  not  view  it  as  a  friendly  act  if  any 
other  country  attempted  to  make  a  settlement  on  that  coast."  Some- 
thing  later  may  be  said  as  to  the  peculiar  significance  of  the  declara- 
tion, but  meanwhile  let  us  consider,  is  it  fair  that  Great  Britain  should 
not  only  herself  fail  to  civilise  New  Ghiinea,  but  should  besides  refuse 
to  allow  any  other  country  to  perform  so  noble  a  mission  P  Either 
Oreat  Britain  has  or  has  not  taken  possession  of  the  country.  She 
claims  it  as  against  the  rest  of  civilised  nations,  but  disclaims  it  if 
those  nations  ask  her  to  exercise  the  responsibilities  which  possession 
entailB. 

Opinions  undoubtedly  vary  as  to  the  value  of  New  Guinea. 
According  to  some  accounts  the  eastern  portion  of  the  island  is  one 
of  the  most  favoured  spots  in  the  Southern  Ocean.  According  to 
other  versions  it  has  little  value.  The  balance  of  testimony, 
however,  is  on  the  side  of  the  fairer  view.  Undoubtedly  some 
parts  of  the  island  are  of  great  worth ;  there  are  fine  rivers, 
fertile  lands  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  command  a  good  climate, 
great  natural  resources,  including  mineral  wealth,  and  a  popu- 
lation some  part  of  which  is  tractable  and  well  disposed.  Its 
g^graphical  position,  however,  gives  New  Guinea  its  chief  value. 
Torres  Straits  is  essentially  an  Australian  highway,  and  the  island 
borders  one  side  of  these  straits.      Eighty  miles  only  separate   it 
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from  the  Australian  shore,  and  this  distance  is  bridged  over  by 
various  islands,  which  the  home  Government  have  found  it  neces- 
sary of  late  years  to  include  in  the  sway  of  the  Qaeensland 
colony.  Twenty  miles  only  separate  one  of  these  Queensland  islands 
from  the  shores  of  New  Guinea.  A  foreign  possession  of  the  islands 
would  mean  incalculable  loss  and  trouble  to  Queensland.  Is  the 
colony  to  be  blamed  for  trying  to  awaken  the  home  Government  to 
the  importance  of  averting  a  contingency  fraught  with  disas^oos 
consequences  from  every  point  of  view  P  It  has  been  insinuated  that 
Queensland  imagined  or  invented  a  cause  for  its  late  action.  This, 
however,  was  not  the  case.  The  immediate  exciting  cause  was  the 
appearance  in  an  influential  German  newspaper  of  an  article  which 
displayed  a  deep  research  into  the  history  and  condition  of  New 
Guinea,  and  which  strongly  urged  its  annexation  by  Germany.  At 
the  present  moment  German  action  in  the  southern  seas,  though  less 
ostentatious  than  that  of  France,  is  quite  as  much  to  be  feared. 
Within  the  last  few  years  Germany  has  entered  into  treaties  with 
the  King  of  Tonga  and  with  the  rulers  of  Samoa  for  the  use  of 
harbours  in  the  respective  territories.  If  rumour  at  the  time  was 
reliable,  the  first-named  of  the  two  conventions  most  objectionably 
provided  for  the  exclusive  use  of  certain  waters.  It  is  only  three 
years  since  that  a  plan  was  conceived  in  Germany  which  would  have 
made  German  influence  supreme  in  the  Southern  Seas.  On  the  plea 
of  buying  up  the  assets  of  Godefroi's  house  a  company  was  formed 
to  which,  in  a  remarkable  document,  Prince  Bismarck  promised  to 
recommend  to  the  Bunderrath  (Federal  Council)  a  minimum  guarantee 
of  profits  on  the  shares.  The  recommendation  was  made  and  the 
Council  threw  it  out.  But  those  who  know  the  extraordinary  tenacity 
of  purpose  of  the  great  German  statesman  may  well  believe  that  his 
project  in  some  form  or  other  will  revive.  Translated  into  English, 
the  name  of  the  association  was  "  The  German  Maritime  Trading 
Company,"  and  its  object  was  stated  to  be  ^'  Transatlantic  trade,  the 
purchase  and  working  of  factories,  mills,  and  plantations,  particularly 
in  the  South  Sea  Islands."  No  one  could  doubt  that  the  flag  would 
follow,  and  was  meant  to  follow,  a  Gh>vemment-aided  company  of 
this  kind ;  and  indeed  the  easiest  way  of  acquiring  an  island  without 
assuming  inconvenient  responsibilities  is  to  put  forward  a  company, 
as  has  been  done  in  North  Borneo.  The  French  are  credited  with 
some  such  action  in  the  New  Hebrides.  It  is  claimed  that  England 
and  France  mutually  agreed  not  to  take  possession  of  this  valuable 
group  of  islands.  If  such  an  unholy  compact  has  been  made  much 
trouble  is  likely  to  be  its  result.  Civilised  rule  will  be  required,  and 
the  nation  best  qualified  to  grant  it  will  be  restrained  from  doing  so 
by  a  nuschievous  engagement. 

No  one  seems  to  doubt  that  sooner  or  later  Great  Britain  will 
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annex  the  eastern  portion  of  New  Guinea.  The  plea  for  delay  is 
that  the  colonies  interested^  not  the  mother  country,  should  find  the 
money.  This  they  have  now  agreed  to  do.  Lord  Carnarvon  con- 
siders the  assurance  satisfactory,  and  one  which  calls  for  immediate 
response.  Lord  Derby  is  not  satisfied.  His  reasons  were  partly 
given  in  his  speech  before  alluded  to,  and  his  dispatch  to  the  colony 
has  since  been  published.  That  dispatch  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
administering  castigation  to  Queensland  in  various  shapes.  It  is 
severe,  and  meant  to  be  so,  but  not  more  severe  than  was  to  be 
expected.  Queensland,  without  notice  and  without  an  anaesthetic,  has 
performed  a  surgical  operation  on  the  mother  country,  and  though  it 
may  prove  beneficial  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  the  patient  will  submit 
without  murmur.  Sir  Thomas  M'llwraith  cannot  be  surprised,  and 
lie  carries  too  many  guns  to  be  abashed.  He  can  again  and  again 
force  the  hand  of  the  Colonial  Office.  As  we  have  said,  only  twenty 
miles  of  sunmier  sea  separate  the  last  Queensland  outposts  from  the 
shores  of  New  Q-uinea. 

The  chief  point  raised  by  Lord  Derby  is  that  the  annexation 
of  New  Guinea  and  the  government  and  subjection  of  its  several 
millions  of  population  might  be  a  very  costly  afiair.  The  cost 
of  governing  a  land  like  New  Guinea  would  be  as  difficult  to 
fix  as  it  would  be  to  answer  the  general  question  of  what  a  house 
would  cost.  The  answer  to  the  last  would  be,  it  depends  on  the  sort 
of  house  you  want ;  and  we  suspect  the  answer  to  the  former  should 
be,  it  depends  on  the  sort  of  government  you  require.  It  might  be 
safely  added,  the  government  or  the  house  will  cost  you  what  you 
are  willing  to  spend  on  it.  The  government  of  North  Borneo  is 
regarded  as  a  profitable  undertaking.  A  large  amount  of  capital 
was  subscribed  by  the  shareholders  in  the  belief  that  the  investment 
would  yield  good  returns.  Java  has  proved,  it  is  said,  a  very  profit- 
able investment  to  the  Dutch  Government.  Fiji,  about  the  cost  of 
annexing  which  so  much  fear  was  expressed,  has  not  turned  out  a 
l»d  speculation.  It  was  taken  over  under  most  imfavourable  circum- 
stances after  a  continued  condition  of  affairs  that  required  to  be  met 
by  a  considerable  expenditure.  The  first  experiences  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  a  frightful  epidemic  and  a  native  war.  Yet  pecujiiarily, 
as  in  other  respects,  the  annexation  of  Fiji  has  turned  out  well. 
The  following  figures  are  from  the  Colonial  Office  list,  published  by 
authority : — 

Fiji  Bereniie.  Ezpenditnre. 

£  £ 

1876  ....  40,624 68,636 

1877  ....  46,688 64,512 

1878  ....  61,021 •  .  67,123 

1879  ....  67,771 89,142 

1880  ....  80,678 115,954 

1881  ...  .  87,442 89,960 
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Great  indignation  is  expressed  at  the  idea  of  QueensIaQd  govern- 
ing New  Guinea.  A  few  months  since  some  romances  were 
circulated  concerning  the  treatment  of  South  Sea  Islanders  in 
Queensland.  It  was,  we  believe,  broadly  hinted  that  about  the  time 
when  the  wages  of  the  Islanders  became  due,  at  the  end  of  their 
service,  the  custom  prevailed  of  making  away  with  them.  If  an 
Australian  paper  were  to  contain  a  statement  that  English  gentle- 
men in  lonely  country  houses  are  in  the  habit  of  destroying  their 
dependents  to  avoid  paying  their  wages,  the  folly  of  such  a  tale 
would  be  at  once  recognised,  and  the  one  story  is  about  as  true  as 
the  other.  That  the  Islanders  are  frequently  subjected  to  cruel 
treatment  by  the  quasi-slavers,  who  kidnap  them,  is  unfortunately 
too  true,  but  when  they  are  landed  in  an  English  colony  they  are 
subject  to  kindly  laws,  and  with  rare  exceptions  to  kindly  treatment. 
On  the  score  of  humanity  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  Queens- 
land should  not  control  the  first  settlements  planted  in  New  Guinea. 
She  could  do  so  much  easier  than  South  Australia  has  been  able  to 
govern  the  northern  territory,  or  Mauritius,  the  Seychelles.  In 
the  two  last-mentioned  cases  distant  government  has  been  successfuL 
The  northern  territory,  sooner  or  later,  will  be  a  separate  colony, 
and  the  same  would  be  the  case  with  New  Guinea,  even  supposing  it 
were  at  first  found  convenient  to  place  the  settlements  in  Queens- 
land's charge.  Queensland's  plan  is  npt  pretentious.  If  we  under- 
stand rightly,  it  means  to  plant  a  settlement  on  the  main  land 
opposite  to  tiie  splendid  harbour  on  Yule  Island.  The  pearl-shell 
and  beche-de-mer  fisheries  alone  will  insure  the  success  of  a  few 
such  settlements  on  the  coast.  Lord  Derby  treats  of  annexation  and 
subjugation  on  a  larger  scale.  As  we  have  already  said,  the  scale  of 
the  operations  is  most  likely  to  depend  on  the  means  available. 

Before  considering  the  question  of  means,  it  may  be  as  well  to 
consider,  is  Lord  Derby's  announcement  in  the  House  of  Lords  and 
his  dispatch  as  unfavourable  as  they  are  generally  accepted  to  be  ? 
Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Derby  had  said  to  himself,  ''  Lord  Car- 
narvon was  too  trustful  when  he  aimexed  Fiji.  He  thought  the 
subscriptions  of  the  Australasian  colonies  would  follow  annexation, 
he  ought  to  have  made  them  precede  it.  I  am  not  going  to 
fall  into  the  same  error,  and  yet  I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
mercenary.  I  must  temporise,  and  at  the  same  time  teach  Queens^ 
land  not  to  take  liberties  with  the  Colonial  Office."  Beading 
Lord  Derby's  utterances  between  the  lines,  they  appear  to  have 
been  dictated  by  some  such  feelings  as  those  we  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  place  in  his  mouth.  His  objections  are  half-hearted.  He 
conclusively  points  to  a  future  compUance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
colonies,  and  he  uses  expressions  which  certainly  do  not  indicate 
that  future  as  remote.    He  says  it  would  be  unfriendly  for  a  foreign 
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nation  to  fonn  a  settlement  at  New  Qtunca,  and  Lord  Carnarvon 
regards  this  expression  as  a  declaration  to  foreign  nations  that  any 
SQch  action  would  be  regarded  "  as  a  distinct  wrong  and  a  ca9U8  belli" 
Surely  this  declaration  and  its  interpretation  point  to  an  early  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  What  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies 
will  be  content  to  endure  the  daily  misery  of  the  knowledge  that 
the  postponement  of  definite  action  with  respect  to  New  Guinea  may 
any  moment  cause  a  European  warP  It  is  not  as  if  the  action  solely 
depended  on  a  Goyemment.  The  hand  of  a  foreign  Government 
may  be  forced  as  the  hand  of  our  Government  was  forced  in  Fiji. 
A  French  or  a  German  company  forms  a  settlement  in  New  Guinea. 
Its  GoTemment  is  then  placed  in  the  position  of  having  to  disown  it, 
or  be  guilty  of  a  distinct  wrong  to  Great  Britain.  A  continuation  of 
mh  a  position  would  be  intolerable. 

It  IB  probable  that  Lord  Derby's  references  to  Australian  federation 

are  made  in  pursuance  of  the  same  temporising  policy.     To  postpone 

annexing  New  Guinea  till  after  Australia  becomes  a  federal  dominion 

L«  to  take  a  long  holiday.     Supreme  national  considerations  made  it 

of  Taat  importance  to  consolidate  on  t^e  borders  of  the  United  States 

a  consolidated  Canada.     With  great   skill,  patience,  and  suavity, 

bat  with  unfaltering  purpose,  Lord  Carnarvon  carried  the  matter 

through,  and  the  object  he  designed  has  no  doubt  been  fulfilled. 

The  great  Dominion  is  a  more  imposing  neighbour  to  the  great 

Sepablic  than  a  number  of  separate  colonies.      But  it  is  by  no 

means  certain  that  Canada  as  a  whole  is  more  inclined  to  continue  a 

British  colony  than  formerly.     Ottawa  is  now  the  sole  connecting 

point  between   the  North  American    territories  and  the  mother 

<^oantry.    The  governors  of  the  difEerent  districts  are  appointed  by 

the  Colonial  Gx)vemment,  and  they  look  to  their  own  immediate 

source  of  power  rather  than  to  the  source  from  which  the  power  is 

derived.    In  other  words,  Canada  as  it  becomes  more  Canadian 

becomes  less  British.     We  do  not  pretend  to  determine  whether  the 

tendency  towards  independence  is  sufficiently  strong  to  outweigh 

the  advantages  which  Lord  Carnarvon  proposed,  but  we  are  of 

opinion  that,  as  regards  Australia,  no  practical  good  whatever  would 

vise  from  a  federation,  even  if  it  could  be  brought  about.     It  must 

be  remembered  that  Australia  is  a  long  distance  from  England,  and 

as  the  years  pass  on  a  small  proportion  only  of  the  people  will  have 

made  themselves  personally  acquainted  with  the  mother  country. 

The  more  near  to  them  therefore  that  the  connection  between  the 

mother  country  and  the  colonies  is  brought  home,  the  more  will 

they  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have  the  right  to  feel  proud  not 

only  of  being  natives  of  the  colony  in  which  they  were  bom,  but  of 

being  also  the  subjects  of  the  ruler  of  the  greatest  of  empires.     At 

each  seat  of  government  in  the  colonies  there  is  a  governor  actually 
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representing  the  sovereign,  and  not  only  amoDgst  the  immediate 
circle  that  he  entertains  in  the  capital,  but  throughout  the  country 
districts,  he  carries  from  time  to  time  a  personal  connection  between 
the  colony  and  the  mother  country.    It  would  be  difficult  to  exag- 
gerate the  effect  of  the  influence  of  an  able  Queen's  representatiTe 
in  maintaining  a  vivid  attachment  between  the  colony  and  the  parent 
country.     If  instead  of  all  the  many  governors  who  now  make  their 
influence  felt  in  Australia,  there  is  to  be  only  one  seat  of  govern- 
ment, the  vividness  of  the  connection  between  the  colonies  and  Great 
Britain  will  be  much  impaired.     It  is  probable  also  that]  the  com- 
petition which  now  exists  between  the  different  colonies  healthily 
aids  them,  and  that  the  bringing  them  into  one  dominion  would  be 
prejudicial  rather  than  otherwise  to  their  material  advancement. 
There  is,  however,  very  little  use  to  discuss  this  question,  for  it  is  not 
within  the  range  of  present  practical  politics.    The  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  tariff  rates  and  as  to  the  seat  of  government  would  be 
such,  that  were  the  question  to  be  brought  to  close  quarters  all 
negotiations  would  fall  through.     As  one  who  ardently  desires  to  see 
a  Federation  of  the  whole  empire,  the  writer  does  not  regret  to 
think  that  the  Federation  of  the  Australasian  colonies  is  all  but 
impossible.     Such  a  federation  would  create  so  strong  a  dominion 
feeling  that  negotiations  for  a  federal  union  would  be  infinitely  more 
difficult  than  would  such  negotiations  if   they  were   carried  on 
separately  with  the  different  colonies.     It  speaks  volumes  for  the 
astuteness  of  Sir  Thomas  M'llwraith,  that,  knowing  as  he  must  how 
far  federation  is  from  any  present  possibility,  he  has  yet  taken  Lord 
Derby  at  his  word,  and  telegraphed  home  inviting  the  home  Govern- 
ment to  take  steps  for  forming  such  a  federation,  accompanied  at  the 
same  time  with  a  request  to  reconsider  the  question  of  annexing 
New  Guinea.    By  all  means,  says  the  able  premier  of  Queensland, 
negotiate  about  federation  if  you  please,  but  meanwhile  annex  New 
Guinea. 

If  it  really  be  the  case  that  Lord  Derby  only  desires  to  temporise 
in  the  matter  whilst  the  money  difficulty  is  being  settled,  and 
Queensland  rebuked,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  examine  closely 
into  the  question  of  ways  and  means.  Lord  Carnarvon,  after  Fiji 
was  annexed,  submitted  to  the  colonies  a  proposal  that  they  should 
make  a  small  contribution  towards  the  cost  of  its  government  in 
any  year  when  the  expenditure  exceeded  the  revenue.  For  various 
reasons  the  colonies  with  one  exception  declined  to  do  so,  but  none 
of  the  refusals  depended  upon  a  parsimonious  disinclination  to  con- 
tribute the  trifling  amount  for  which  Lord  Carnarvon  asked.  Snch 
reasons  as  that  the  Government  of  a  colony  should  be  self-sup- 
porting, as  indeed  we  haye  already  urged  ought  to  be  the  case, 
and    that  a  colony   contributing   towards  the   cost  of  a  distant 
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GoTemment  over  wliicli  it  had  no  control,  would  be  doing  an 
anomalous  thing,  and  other  reasons  of  the  kind  were  given.  At 
first  sight  it  would  appear  that  it  would  hint  at  meanness  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  if  it  were  said  that  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
have  been  more  successful  in  obtaining  the  money  contribution  had 
he  insisted  upon  it  as  a  condition  prior  to  the  annexation  of  Fiji.  It 
might  be  urged  they  would  have  given  the  money  before  the  annexa- 
tion, but  having  obtained  it  without  making  a  specific  promise,  they 
reiused  to  make  an  engagement  into  which  previously  they  would 
have  been  willing  to  enter.  People  who  use  these  and  other  similar 
argoments  are  apt  to  forget  that  in  distant  countries,  as  in  their  own, 
there  is  not  likely  to  be  upon  any  subject  a  unanimity  of  opinion. 
It  is  rather  the  fashion  for  persons  who  live,  as,  for  example,  in  England, 
where  they  have  ample  evidence  of  differences  of  opinion  on  every 
conceivable  subject,  to  consider  that  in  other  countries  there  is  a 
concrete  opinion  and  sentiment  upon  debatable  points.  Any  one 
who  knows  the  Australian  colonies  would  not  require  to  be  disabused 
on  the  subject.  There  are  just  the  same  differences  of  opinion  there 
npon  all  matters  of  public  importance  as  there  are  in  the  mother 
country,  and,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  every  country  under  the  sun. 
A  minister  who  was  well  affected  to  the  annexation  of  a  territory 
might  find  a  sufficient  following  to  adopt  his  views  and  to  press  such 
annexation  upon  the  mother  country.  He  might  induce  that  follow- 
ing to  go  farther,  and  say  that  they  were  willing  to  be  at  an  annual 
coat  to  secure  such  a  result.  He  would  have  to  fight  the  question, 
and  if  the  subject  were  poptdar,  he  would  probably  secure  a  large 
majority  ;  but  he  would  be  as  unlikely  to  secure  unanimity  as  would 
the  English  Government  upon  the  question  of  annexing  Egypt. 
However,  the  thing  remaining  still  to  be  done,  he  might  be  able  to 
carry  a  money  vote.  But  if  the  English  Government  of  its  own  accord 
made  the  annexation,  a  Colonial  minister  might  find  it  next  to  impos- 
sible to  obtain  a  sufficient  support  for  an  annual  grant.  The  oppo- 
sition to  which,  under  any  circumstances,  he  would  be  subjected, 
would  be  much  increased  by  the  fact  that  the  question  ceased  to  have 
any  real  importance,  the  annexation  having  been  made. 

It  really  is  very  desirable  that  people  in  Great  Britain  should  imder- 
stand  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  unanimous  opinion  in  the  colonies 
upon  debatable  subjects.  There  is  nothing  more  hateful  to  the  colo- 
nists than  that  people  should  go  home  to  England  and  affect  to  speak 
on  their  behalf;  and  really  the  persons  who  do  pretend  in  Great  Britain 
to  utter  the  voice  of  the  colonists,  and  to  represent  their  opinions,  some- 
times take  more  authority  than  they  are  warranted  in  assuming.  Of 
^^naee  we  are  not  speaking  of  the  official  representatives,  but  merely 
of  &06e  who  in  many  cases  having  ceased  to  live  in  the  colonies 
sftct  to  be  able  to  express  the  opinions  of  the  colonists  in  a  concrete 
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form.  It  may,  however,  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  is  not  so  much 
an  affectation  on  the  part  of  the  persons  who  speak,  as  that  corioas 
forgetf  oLiess  to  which  we  have  already  referred  on  the  part  of  their 
hearers,  who  imagine  that,  becaiTBe  a  colonist  expresses  the  opinions 
of  himself  and  of  a  more  or  less  powerful  section  who  agree  with 
him,  he  is  giving  expression  to  a  universal  belief.  All  that  a  person 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  colonies  can  do  at  home  is  to  give  his 
opinions  for  what  they  are  worth,  and  his  hearers  must  judge  how 
far  they  are  to  consider  that  the  views  he  favours  are  the  views  of 
the  majority  of  the  colonists.  The  present  writer^s  opinion,  there- 
fore, must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth  when  he  says  that  he  believes 
Lord  Derby  would  have  no  difficulty  in  making  satisfactory  money 
arrangements  before  he  annexes  New  Guinea  ;  but  to  annex  it  first  and 
make  the  money  arrangements  afterwards  would  be  risky,  not  because 
of  the  bad  faith  of  colonial  statesmen,  but  because  the  power  of  the 
Government  would  be  very  much  impaired  by  having  to  deal  with  a 
question  already  so  far  disposed  of,  that  the  money  grant  would  be  a 
matter  rather  of  grace  than  of  policy. 

In  considering  the  money  conditions  that  should  be  made  for 
annexing  New  Ghiinea,  it  may  be  well  to  look  somewhat  deeply  into 
the  question.  If  a  money  grant  were  merely  made  towards  the  cost 
of  governing  the  colony,  it  would  probably  be  found  that  such  grant 
would  be  unnecessary,  for  a  skilful  administrator  with  all  the  experi- 
ence of  dealing  with  such  colonies  that  is  now  possessed,  would  he 
able  after  two  or  three  years  to  make  both  ends  meet.  The  real  cost 
to  Great  Britain  of  annexing  New  Guinea  or  the  other  islands  ia  not 
the  cost  of  the  Government  establishments,  but  the  larger  responsi* 
bilities  thrown  upon  the  navy  of  Great  Britain ;  and  bold  as  the  step 
might  be,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Secretary  of  State  who 
would  press  upon  the  colonies  the  absolute  necessity  of  their  con- 
tributing  to  a  fleet  which  is  quite  as  much  kept  for  their  purposes  as 
for  the  immediate  purposes  of  the  mother  country,  would  do  a  grand 
service,  not  only  to  his  own  time,  but  to  posterity.  It  is  impossible 
that  the  English  possessions  can  be  kept  together  if  the  cost  of  the 
navy,  which  is  paramountly  necessary  to  their  position,  is  to  be 
charged  only  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  small  area  of  the  British 
Islands.  In  the  immense  pressure  of  public  business  a  Govern- 
ment is  disinclined  to  deal  with  other  questions  than  that  of  imme- 
diate moment.  Still  a  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies,  wishing  to 
leave  behind  him  a  great  name,  not  only  for  administering  his  depart- 
ment but  for  dealing  with  the  whole  question  of  the  relation  between 
the  colonies  and  the  mother  country,  would  find  a  worthy  field  for 
his  ambition.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  as  to  the  colonies  contributing  to  the  cost  of  a  freshly  annexed 
colony  after  annexation  is  completed  may  be  applied  to  their  con- 
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tributing  to  the  navy,  no  sucli  condition  having  been  imposed  upon 
tbem  when  their  constitutions  were  granted.  But  if  we  are  right  in 
eoosidenng  that  sharing  the  cost  of.  the  navy  is  absolutely  necessary 
tocQutinaed  union  of  the  empire,  and  that  the  question  can  be  put 
before  the  colonies  in  the  prosaic  form,  that  the  taxpayers  of  Great 
firitain  cannot  afford  to  support  a  navy  for  your  purposes,  unless 
voQ  are  willing  to  contribute  towards  the  cost,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  although  we  do  not  professs  to  speak  with  any  authority,  that 
the  subject  would  receive  respectful  consideration.  The  mere  amount 
Te  are  of  opinion  would  not  be  a  difficulty,  because  it  is  quite  possible 
that  under  a  uniform  system  the  colonies  might  really  spend  less  than 
thej  are  now  doing  in  their  separate  defensive  efforts.  The  colonies 
hare  shown  no  disposition  whatever  to  parsimony  in  expenditure  for 
local  defence  purposes,  including  local  ships  of  war.  Surely  if  these 
are  ever  required  to  be  used,  it  would  be  far  better  that  there  should 
be  one  navy  belonging  to  the  whole  empire,  and  not  a  number  of 
separate  local  forces  xmder  different  command. 

The  annexation  of  New  Guinea  might  be  made  the  starting-point 
for  discussing  the  question  of  a  navy  supported  by  the  whole  British 
Empire.  It  happens,  too,  that  the  subject  may  be  ventilated,  not  only 
in  relation  to  fiirther  annexation  of  territory,  but  it  may  fittingly  be 
considered  in  connection  with  another  question  which  must  be  dealt 
with  ahnost  inmiediately.  Western  Australia  is  the  only  colony  in 
Australia  that  does  not  possess  a  constitutional  government,  and  seeing 
the  great  progress  which  the  colony  is  making,  it  can  only  be  for  a 
short  time  that  the  granting  a  constitution  to  it  can  be  delayed.  At 
present,  however,  Western  Australia  is  a  Crown  colony,  and  Ghreat 
Britain  is  perfectly  free  to  make  her  own  conditions  as  to  the  terms 
apon  which  she  is  willing  to  renounce  the  waste  lands  and  grant  to 
that  colony  a  constitution.  Here,  then,  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
the  Government  to  show  what  should  have  been  the  terms  upon  which 
the  constitutions  should  have  been  granted  to  the  colonies,  had  they 
not  been  bestowed  with  the  traitorous  purpose  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  of  enabling  them  to  become  independent  countries.  When 
the  vast  territory  included  in  Western  Australia  is  handed  over  to  a 
s^ere  handful  of  people  for  constitutional  government,  it  should  be 
a  condition  that  a  certain  percentage  of  the  proceeds  of  the  waste 
I^ods  should  be  devoted  to  inmiigration,  and  that  a  certain  contribu- 
tion should  be  made  towards  the  cost  of  the  navy ;  and  it  is  quite 
P^nible,  working  from  this  new  departure,  that  in  the  course  of  time 
a  similar  policy  may  be  adopted  by  the  other  colonies.  Sooner  or 
later  Queensland  and  South  Australia  must  be  divided  into  separate 
<^<)kmies ;  and  as  to  those  parts  of  the  present  colonies  that  are  formed 
iato  new  ones,  it  will  be  competent  to  insist  upon  similar  previ- 
ew to  those  which  are  exacted  from  Western  Australia.    How  far 
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it  will  be  safe  to  delay  dealing  with  New  Ghiinea  wliilst  these  ques- 
tions of  a  higher  policy  are  dealt  with,  it  is  difficult  to  say.  The 
annexation  of  this  island  is  no  doubt  a  burning  question,  and  more 
or  less  the  same  may  be  said  of  some  of  the  other  islands  which  it  is 
proposed  to  annex,  and  which  may  at  any  time  become  objects  of 
cupidity  to  foreign  States.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  New  Hebrides 
have  not  virtually  gone,  for  if  a  French  company  has  been  formed  to 
exploiier  them  it  woidd  be  next  to  impossible  to  take  possession  of 
the  islands  without  the  consent  of  France,  and  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  given.  When  the  King  of  Tonga  dies,  it  is  said  there  is  likely  to 
be  very  disturbed  conditions  in  the  magnificent  group  of  islands  over 
which  he  reigns,  which  adjoin  Fiji.  Public  opinion  has  always 
pointed  to  England  taking  possession  of  the  group  on  this  event 
occurring,  but  it  is  doubtful  how  far  the  view  of  this  very  contin- 
gency influenced  Germany  in  the  treaty  which  she  has  made  for  the 
use  of  a  harbour  in  Tonga,  and  whether  the  fact  of  that  treaty  may 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  British  annexation.  One  of,  if  not  the  finest 
line  of  steamers  running  to  Australia  has  lately  been  started  under 
an  immense  subsidy  from  the  French  Government.  The  motive 
must  have  been  the  French  possessions  in  the  Pacific  rather  than 
the  English  possessions  in  Australia. 

Everything,  in  short,  points  to  th^  conclusion  that  it  is  not  safe  to 
leave  undecided  England's  policy  in  the  South  Pacific.  It  is  strange 
in  what  various  guises  the  South  Sea  Islands  have  stood  before  the 
world.  They  were  the  cause  of  the  greatest  commercial  crisis  on 
record.  More  recently  they  have  been  the  means  of  affording  a 
new  proof  of  the  abhorrence  in  which  Great  Britain  holds  a  traffic 
of  any  kind  in  human  flesh.  And  now  again  they  present  them- 
selves as  exigent  claimants  to  share  in  the  world's  history. 
With  the  facilities  which  science  has  placed  at  the  command  of 
man,  the  dreams  of  Law  and  his  associates  may  in  some  sort  he 
realised,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  century  and  a  half  it  may  be 
discovered  that  the  South  Sea  Islands  are  worthier  of  better  treat- 
ment than  to  be  made  the  synonym  of  bubble  transactions.  But, 
alas,  it  is  also  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  islands  of  the 
Southern  Seas  will  become  the  contributing  motive  to  one  of  the 
most  sanguinary  wara  of  modem  timea  between  aeveral  nations 
History  tells  of  many  great  struggles  induced  by  causes  of  less 
importance. 

Julius  Yogbl. 


MIRACLES  AND  MEDIUM-CRAFT. 

The  pretensions  of  Mr.  Irving  Bishop  have  recently  afforded  fresb 
pabnlttin  to  the  weakened,  bat  still  actiye^  spirit  of  credulity.     It  is 
the  attitude  of  contented  wonder,  or  the  belief  in  the  marvellous, 
fostered  to  some  extent  in  modem  times  by  such  exhibitions  as  we 
kve  lately  heard  of,  that  has  ever  been  one  of  the  greatest  enemies 
to  the  search  after  truth  for  its  own  sake.   The  strength  of  the  creeds 
of  all  ages  has  largely  depended  on  the  miraculous  in  its  varied  aspects, 
and  teachers  of  religions  have  been  influential  in  proportion  as  they 
Iiave  boldly  asserted  the  element  of  the  inexplicable,  and  fervently 
uttered  their  credo  quia  imposaibile.  Though  science  is  now  in  its  turn  at 
work,  and  has  sorely  shaken  the  foundations  of  many  time-honoured 
beliefs,  the  anti-scientific  spirit  is  not  yet  dead,  but  appears  from  time  to 
time  both  in  familiar  forms  and  in  strange  disguises.    Fresh  importa- 
tions of  the  miraculous  are  found  to  be  of  use  in  supporting  the  older 
temples  which  may  be  becoming  insecure;  and  some  menwho  have  been 
forced  to  forego  their  former  creeds  seem  striving  to  content  them- 
selves with  base  and  grotesque  images  in  the  place  of  the  gods  they 
no  longer  truly  worship.     Even  the  Catholic  Church,  which,  from  its 
admirable  organization  and  far-seeing  policy,  has  suffered  least  from 
the  mordant  of  free  inquiry,  cannot  apparently  afford  to  dispense  with 
the  aid  of  contemporary  thaumaturgy,  but  has  been  wise  above  others 
in  persistently  maintaining  that  miracles  have  never  ceased.    It  is, 
however,  rather  among  the  debris  of  many  of  the  decaying  creeds  of 
Protestantism  that  some  novel  forms  of  the  belief  in  the  marvellous 
are  found  springing  up.   ''  Give  us  some  proof  of  the  immaterial,''  we 
aeem  to  h^ar  men  crying,  "  of  whatever  nature  that  proof  may  be ; 
something  we  must  have  that  we  cannot  explain,  or  others  explain 
away/'     On  this  spirit  of  credulity,  this  restless  seeking  after 
wonders,  quacks  and  impostors  of  all  colours  love  to  play;  and 
erea  now  there  are  those  on  whom  conjurers  in  disguise  can  palm  off 
their  sorry  tricks  as  new  and  inexplicable  facts  of  Nature,  by  solemnly 
assoring  the  world  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the  methods  by  which 
they  work.    An  example  of  this  assertion  presents  itself  in  the  per- 
formances of  Bishop,  who  claims  to  possess  the  '^  strange  talent "  of 
fii&ding  out  the  thoughts  of  his  fellow-men,  without  any  known  means 
of  communication ;  and  thus,  by  implication,  to  demonstrate,  on  the 
platform  of  the  conjurer,  that  Nature  has  made  the  human  organism  in 
^ain.  Suffice  it  to  say  with  regard  to  his  entertainment  that,  apart  from 
exhibitions  of  sleight-of-hand,  it  consists  mainly  in  first  investing 
with  mystery  the  well-known  drawing-room  game  called  "  Willing" 
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(where  one  person  finds  out  a  hidden  object  by  means  of  more  or  lesB 
subtle  muscular  indications  from  another),  and  then  utilising  the 
spirit  of  faith  thus  evoked  for  the  production  of  what  appear  to  some 
to  be  more  startling  phenomena,  but  which  are  exactly  comparable  to 
admitted  results  of  collusion,  and  in  no  way  dependent  on  even  uncon- 
scious muscular  indications.  It  is  obviously  foreign  to  our  subject  to 
discuss  how,  on  any  given  occasion,  a  public  showman  can  read  the 
number  of  a  bank-note  alleged  to  be  concealed  from  him,  as  it  has 
been  amply  shown  that  the  possibility  of  collusion  is  never  shut  out 
by  the  conditions  of  such  exhibitions.  In  the  face  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  possibility,  the  candid  inquirer  into  the  vaunted  mystery 
of  thought-reading  must  perforce  exclaim  Cadit  qucBstto,  and  need 
be  at  no  pains  to  know  exactly  how  the  trick  may  have  been  done. 
But  the  temporary  success  of  Mr.  Bishop,  and  the  appreciable  amount 
of  interest  shown  in  the  "  talent  '^  of  which  he  talks,  fiimisli  a 
remarkable  instance  of  one  of  the  most  modem  forms  of  the  credu- 
lous spirit.  Phenomena,  to  all  appearance  far  more  wonderful  than 
Bishop  and  others  have  brought  forward,  are  daily  exhibited  by  pro- 
fessed conjurers,  and  excite  amusement  only ;  yet  even  in  this  later 
day  we  see  that  there  are  those  who,  in  the  articles  of  their  philo- 
sophic creed,  postpone  their  faith  in  the  order  of  Nature  to  that  in  the 
simple  assertion  of  a  man,  or  even  in  his  implication  that  he  works 
marvels  after  a  manner  unknown  to  himself. 

The  desire  for  the  mysterious  must  be  great  indeed,  it  would  seem, 
to  account  for  the  credit  given  to  such  exhibitors  of  pretended 
wonders.  There  are,  however,  more  instructive  aspects  of  this 
subject,  which  we  shall  endeavour  now  to  deal  with. 

Some  interest  has  recently  been  aroused  by  seriously -written 
articles  in  reviews  and  journals,  purporting  to  provide  solid  facts 
and  arguments  in  favour  of  a  belief  in  certain  forms  of  unknown 
agency,  which  we  may  call  the  supernatural  or  the  marvellous.  The 
obvious  bona  fides  of  some  of  the  statements  made,  and  the  interesting 
nature  of  some  of  the  questions  involved,  seem  to  justify  an  attempt  to 
handle  this  subject  with  gravity,  and  with  no  more  than  the  necessary 
sceptical  bias  which  forces  reasonable  people,  on  universally  accepted 
groimds,  to  regard  with  preference  that  explanation  of  apparently 
strange  facts  which  is  most  in  accord  with  just  analogy  and  well- 
ordered  experience.  It  will  be  admitted  by  all  genuine  inquirers 
that  if  alleged  marvels,  however  striking  they  may  appear  at  first,  can 
be  covered  by  the  theory  of  an  already  recognised  agency,  we  are 
boimd  to  accept  this  explanation  in  preference  to  the  gratuitous  hypo- 
thesis of  an  unknown  force.  Minds  of  the  class  that  we  address  in 
this  article  will  readily  allow  that,  if  good  reason  can  be  shown 
for  believing  that  the  alleged  cures,  for  instance,  by  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes,  or  those  wrought  at  a  London  House  of  Prayer  presently 
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to  be  mentioned,  are  paralleled  by  recoveries  through  well- recognised 
aataral  means,  the  assumption  of  any  mysterious  agency  is  ren- 
dered unnecessary.  Similarly,  too,  in  the  case  of  the  more  modem 
*'  miracles"  of  spiritualism,  and  the  so-called  phenomena  of ''  thought- 
reading,"  under  whatever  pseudo-scientific  titles  they  may  be  paraded, 
the  matter  will  appear  unworthy  of  the  attention  of  the  inquirer  if 
the  facts  asserted  can  be  brought  within  the  explanatory  scope  of 
acknowledged  forces.  In  an  investigation  such  as  this,  it  is  further 
often  necessary  to  rigidly  examine  the  assumed  phenomena  them- 
selves, and  to  cross-examine  their  advocates — a  procedure  which  may 
help  to  render  nugatory  an  elaborate  refutation  of  the  theories  based 
thereon. 

We  would  call  attention  first  to  an  article  entitled  "  Modem 
Miracles,"  by  Mr.  R.  F.  Clarke,  S.J.*  This  essay  bears  every  mark 
of  genuine  conviction,  earnest  purpose,  and  consistent  argument,  and 
errs  only,  as  we  shall  endeavour  to  show,  in  certain  wrongful  assump- 
tions and  inadequate  sifting  of  facts — mistakes  from  which  but  few 
inquirers  in  any  field  are  free,  even  when  there  is  no  such  powerful, 
albeit  often  unconscious,  motive  at  work  as  the  fervent  religious  desire 
to  establish  an  important  article  of  a  creed. 

The  earlier  part  of  Mr.  Clarke's  paper  is  devoted  to  explaining  the 
Catholic  doctrine  regarding  miracles  in  general ;  the  possibility  of 
the  continued  existence  of  miraculous  power  being  of  course  expli- 
citlj  assumed.  It  is  stated  that  modem  miracles  are  of  three  kinds  : 
(1)  Those  which  have  been  examined  by  ecclesiastical  authority,  and 
solemnly  approved  by  the  Holy  See.  (2)  Those  which  have  never 
had  any  formal  approbation  at  Rome,  but  have  been  approved  by 
some  subordinate  or  local  authority.  (3)  Those  which  have  received 
no  recognition  or  authorization  whatever.  Catholics,  Mr.  Clarke 
saj8,  must  not  doubt  of  the  first  class,  and  ought  not  lightly  to  doubt 
of  the  second.  But  in  the  case  of  an  alleged  miracle  of  the  third 
class  a  Catholic  may  judge  simply  from  the  facts  as  they  present 
themselves  to  him.  The  arguments  used  with  regard  to  the  third 
class  obviously  alone  appeal  to  the  non-Catholic  reader ;  and  to  these 
we  must  therefore  entirely  confine  ourselves. 

The  writer  rests  for  his  instances  on  the  cures  which  are  now  being 
constantly  wrought  at  Lourdes,  the  accounts  of  which,  he  says,  a 
Catholic  may  regard  as  a  pack  of  rubbish  or  imposture  without 
incurring  condemnation  as  a  heretic  or  even  ecclesiastical  censure. 
He  adduces  the  three  "  test  "  cases  quoted  below  (which  have  been 
slightly  abbreviated,  without  omitting  anything  material)  in  support 
of  his  conclusions  that  miraculous  agency  is  the  only  reasonable 
explanation  of  the  cures  which  take  place.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
these  three  cases  were  chosen  for  their  excellence  as  tests,  and  there- 

(1)  See  Nineteenth  Century^  November,  1882. 

▼ou  xxxnr.  n.s.  t 
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fore,  in  the  event  of  their  being  upset,  a  further  inference  is  josiifi- 
able  than  merely  that  of  their  special  inyalidity  as  examples.  Mr. 
Clarke  challenges  his  opponents  to  adduce  any  reasonable  hypothesis 
which  they  can  pretend,  with  any  show  of  truth,  to  substitute  for  his 
explanation  of  the  phenomena.  We  cannot  literally  meet  this  chal- 
lenge, as  the  phenomena  quoted  are  somewhat  complex,  and  require 
analysis — ^they  do  not  mean  quite  the  same  thing  to  us  and  to  Mr. 
Clarke ;  but  we  shall  do  so  virtually  if,  by  examination  and  illustra- 
tion in  the  only  really  practicable  light  of  medical  knowledge,  we 
endeavour  to  show  that  the  facts  were  probably  not  exactly  such  as 
are  put  forward,  though  with  much  show  of  evidence,  by  Mr.  Clarke ; 
and  that  the  cures  maybe  accounted  for  by  natural  means,  rendering 
the  appeal  to  the  miraculous  imnecessary  and  unreasonable.  It  is 
well  known  that,  quite  apart  from  any  desire  to  establish  the  mira- 
culous, it  is  common  for  people  to  assume  medical  facts  in  a  very 
slipshod  manner,  and  to  accept  almost  any  statement  as  to  the  nature 
of  a  disease.  Every  one  must  be  aware  of  the  readiness  with  which 
men  and  women  make  a  "  diagnosis  "  of  their  own  or  their  friends' 
maladies,  and  how  they  straightway  carry  out  to  its  logical  result 
their  assumption  of  the  doctor's  special  work,  by  choosing  for  them- 
selves the  specialist's  treatment  of  the  particular  disorder  from  which 
they  think  they  suffer.  But  it  is  the  fundamental  question,  ''What 
is  the  matter  with  the  patient  P  "  which  really  most  often  presents  the 
important  difficulty,  and  is  the  cause  of  so  much  difference  of  opinion. 
A  rigid  inquiry,  therefore,  into  the  nature  of  any  given  case  of 
disease  is  imperative,  when  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  the  means  or 
reality  of  its  cure.  Obviously,  though  he  may  often  fail,  it  is  only  a 
doctor  who  can  undertake  this  inquiry  with  any  prospect  of  success. 
A  want  of  due  appreciation  of  this  medical  aspect  of  the  subject 
helps  to  vitiate  a  published  criticism  of  Mr.  Clarke's  paper,  where, 
while  evincing  a  manner,  in  our  opinion,  somewhat  unworthy  of  the 
style  and  substance  of  Mr.  Clarke's  arguments,  the  reviewer  takes 
up  the  general  position  of  entirely  discrediting  the  narratiyes  he  is 
dealing  with.  The  question  at  issue  is  obviously  and  exclusively 
medical.  Had  the  reviewer  remembered  this,  he  would  scarcely  have 
selected  the  second  quoted  case  from  the  others  as  most  markedly 
improbable — ^a  case,  as  we  shall  see,  which  finds  its  most  striking 
parallel  as  to  both  nature  and  result  in  medical  practice,  and  is 
familiar  to  all  doctors  who  are  conversant  with  nervous  ailments. 

Case  I. — (It  is  to  be  observed  that  Mr.  Clarke  does  not  definitely 
quote,  but  narrates  this  case.  The  italics  are  our  own).  Mdlle. 
Philippe,  fix)m  Menil,  in  Lorraine,  was  attacked  in  1877  hjparafysis 
in  her  left  sufe,  and  in  the  following  year  two  cancerous  swellings 
appeared  in  her  throat.  She  had  several  operations,  *^  leaving  the 
lower  part  of  her  throat  one  vast  wound."     She  became  unabk  to 
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<pea^,  and  was  subject  to  frequent  spitting  of  blood.  A  physician 
considered  Her  case  hopeless,  and  refused  to  treat  her  further.  She 
▼ent  to  Lourdesy  having  been  there  before,  and  spent  the  first  night 
before  the  grotto.  The  next  evening,  as  she  knelt  and  prayed,  she 
felt  a  horrible  pain,  as  if  all  her  sinews  were  being  strained.  She  fell 
to  the  ground,  cried  out  that  she  was  cured,  and  sang  the  Magnificat. 
The  wound  of  her  cancer  had  disappeared ;  a  few  little  reddish 
spots  alone  marked  the  place  where  the  sores  had  been.  The  next 
day  she  walked,  and  her  cure  was  permanent. 

Mr.  Clarke  then  quotes  Dr.  Yergez,  of  Montpellier,  on  the  case, 
who  says :  ^'  It  is  not  a  question  of  any  nervous  affection.  It  is  on  the 
material  injury  that  we  must  concentrate  our  attention ;  whatever  its 
nature,  cancerous  or  scrofulous^  probably  the  latter,  her  cure  required  a 
considerable  period  of  time.  The  instantaneous  cicatrization  of  the 
wounds  could  not  belong  to  the  domain  of  nature's  forces." 

Now  the  weak  points  of  the  case  as  reported  are  as  follows  : — 

(1.)  The  nature  of  the  case  is  indefinite.  Mr.  Clarke  calls  it 
cancerous,  though  the  physician  he  cites  in  his  support  believes  it  to 
be  scrofulous.     The  difference  is  all-important. 

(2.)  The  want  of  any  evidence  as  to  the  suddenness  of  the  cure 
of  the  throat-wounds.  Tho  interval  between  the  last  operation 
and  the  visit  to  Lourdes  is  not  stated.  We  read  that  the  patient's 
physician  after  a  time  gave  her  no  remedies ;  but  we  have  no 
evidence  as  to  the  condition  of  the  throat  at  the  time  of  the  visit 
to  Lourdes.  The  appearances  described  after  the  cure  are  quite  in 
accord  with  what  might  take  place  in  the  course  of  time  (and  not 
necessarily  a  long  time)  in  the  case  of  scrofidous  disease. 

(3.)  The  want  of  stress  laid  upon  those  symptoms  which,  from  their 
nature,  were  in  all  probability  cured  suddenly.  Although  we  are  told 
to  concentrate  our  attention  on  the  ''  material  lesion,''  we  consider 
that  the  other  symptoms  of  one-sided  paralysis  and  loss  of  voice, 
which  disappeared  at  the  grotto,  are  of  great  illustrative  importance. 
For  such  affections,  and  such  sudden  recoveries,  are  well  known  to 
doctors  imder  the  heading  of  functional  nervous  disease. 

What,  therefore,  was  medically  most  probable  to  have  happened, 
appears  to  have  happened  here,  according  to  the  internal  evidence  in 
the  account :  while  for  the  medical  improbability — the  sudden  recovery 
of  the  wounds — ^there  is  no  internal  evidence  whatever. 

We  submit  this  natural  explanation  as  a  ''reasonable  counter- 
hypothesis  to  the  theory  of  miracle,"  without  any  denial  of  the 
account  given  by  Mr.  Clarke. 

Oase  II. — ^This  case  we  need  not  quote.  It  corresponds  so  well  in 
every  particular  with  those  well  known  to  physicians  under  the  title 
of  hysterical  hemiplegia  and  hemi-ancesthesia,  or  functional  loss  of 
power  and  feeling  on  one  side  of  the  body,  that  it  may  be  accepted 
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without  correction  or  reseryation.  Sucli  cases  are  known  to  recoTer 
under  various  modes  of  treatment ;  sometimes  suddenly,  with  no 
treatment  at  all.  An  emotional  element  seems  to  play  a  great 
part,  both  in  their  causation  and  recoyery,  and  this  is  frequently 
combined,  in  varying  proportions,  with  moral  obliquity.  The  care 
of  this  case  at  Lourdes  is  undoubtedly  a  genuine  one,  and  may 
be  accepted  exactly  as  it  stands  in  Mr.  Clarke's  report.  We  only 
differ  from  him  in  its  interpretation;  and  if  Mr.  Clarke  admits 
the  purely  mundane  instances  of  cures  like  this,  he  can  no  longer 
quote  this  case  at  any  rate  in  support  of  miraculous  agency. 

Case  UI. — ^This  case  is  given  by  Mr.  Clarke  in  the  following  state- 
ment (slightly  abridged),  signed  by  a  French  doctor  who  had 
attended  the  sick  man: — ''I  declare  that  I  have  professionally 
attended  M.  R^n^  de  Bil,  SDt.  23.  The  white  tumour  from  which  this 
young  man  was  suffering  was  situated  on  the  left  knee,  and  was  com 
plicated  by  fistulous  ulcers,  with  ankylosis  of  the  knee  and  curvature 
of  the  leg  towards  the  thigh  '*  {i.e.  probably,  flexion  of  knee-joint). 
"  After  treating  the  disease  for  five  years,  I  was  convinced  that  it  was 
incurable.  On  the  13th  of  August  last,  the  day  before  his  departure 
for  Lourdes,  I  examined  my  patient  and  found  him  in  the  same 
serious  condition.  To-day,  the  3rd  September,  I  declare  that  the 
white  tumour, 'ulcers  and  fistulous  openings  have  disappeared,  that 
the  leg  has  become  straight,  and  that  the  young  man  walks  without 
the  help  of  his  crutches,  which  before  were  indispensable  to  him. 
For  myself,  as  for  any  unprejudiced  person,  it  is  evident  that  so 
wonderM  and  sudden  a  cure  can  only  be  attributed  to  a  miracle." 

It  would  obviously  have  been  more  satisfactory  to  have  had  the 
facts  of  this  case  stated  by  a  doctor  not  predisposed  to  believe  in 
miracles,  and  therefore  more  inclined  to  rigid  inquiry  into  facts. 
The  case  as  it  stands  is,  at  first  sight,  the  most  difficult  of  the  three 
to  deal  gently  with ;  but,  even  here,  a  reasonable  counter-hypothesis 
to  the  miraculous  may  well  be  suggested,  after  examination  of  the 
facts  alleged. 

The  statement  that  **  the  tumour  and  ulcers  had  disappeared "  is 
in  no  way  full  enough  to  deserve  a  place  in  any  medical  report  of 
this  case,  and  is,  by  itself,  strongly  redolent  of  bias,  we  do  not  say  of 
mala  fides. 

Though  we  are  told  that  the  patient,  on  the  day  before  going  to 
Lourdes,  was  in  *'  the  same  serious  state,"  we  are  not  told  that  the 
tumour  was  the  same  size  as  it  was  before.  Indeed,  we  are  told 
nothing  about  the  **  tumour  "  at  all,  except  that  it  existed.  It  might 
have  been  diminishing,  without  directly  contradicting  the  statement 
quoted,  for  a  lengthened  period.  That  an  ulcer  might  heal  in  three 
weeks  is  perfectly  possible  under  many  conditions,  including  absence 
of  all  active  treatment.   But  with  regard  to  the  seemingly  important 
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allegation  of  cured  ankylosis,  or  the  removal  of  the  fixed  bending  of 
the  knee,  we  may  quote  a  case  which  has  come  under  our  own  obser- 
yation,  where  a  nervous  condition,  quite  apart  from  imposture,  caused 
the  appearance  of  ankylosis,  which  was  proved  afterwards  not  to  have 
existed.  A  child  of  three  years  old  had  a  swelled  knee-joint,  after 
scarlatina,  with  great  pain  on  movement.  As,  after  a  long  period, 
there  seemed  no  hope  of  recovery,  it  was  decided  by  a  surgeon  called 
in  consultation  to  encourage  ankylosis  of  the  limb  in  the  straight 
position  by  placing  it  on  a  splint.  This  result  was  believed  to  have 
heen  obtained  in  due  time,  the  child  being  able  to  walk  with  a  stiff 
leg,  and  the  limb,  on  the  splint  being  removed,  yielding  but  very 
dightly  to  a  forcible  attempt  at  flexion.  But  in  the  course  of  a  few 
months  the  child  died  of  a  chest  affection,  and  after  death  both  legs 
were  seen  to  hang  down,  the  injured  knee-joint  being  as  freely 
moyable  as  the  other.  Fear  of  pain  on  movement  had  probably 
been  the  cause  here  of  the  functional  rigidity  of  the  joint  during  life. 

]!Tow  a  strong  inducement  to  straighten  the  leg,  in  the  case  of  the 
young  man  reUeved  at  Lourdes,  might  well  account  for  the  result 
attained,  on  the  very  probable  hypothesis  of  a  nervous  element  in  the 
rigidity  observed,  especially  as  the  straight  position  of  the  leg  is, 
even  if  fixed,  so  much  more  convenient  to  the  sufferer  than  rigid 
flexion.  It  is,  moreover,  not  stated  in  the  account  that  the  joint  was 
perfectly  normal  or  freely  movable,  but  only  that  after  the  cure  the 
man  could  walk  without  crutches. 

Having  related  these  three  cases,  Mr.  Clarke  says :  ''  After  such 
eTidence  as  this,  what  more  can  we  do  to  convince  the  incredulous  P 
If  they  do  not  choose  to  accept  such  irrefragable  testimony,  we  must 
simply  leave  them  in  their  unbelief.  If  they  will  not  give  in  their 
assent  to  the  miracles,  at  least  we  may  ask  them  to  leave  off  talking 
nonsense  about  our  credulity  and  fanaticism." 

After  the  illustrations  we  have  given,  and  the  explanations  we 
have  suggested,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  nature  of  the  facts  adduced 
by  Ur.  Clarke  is  not  stated  in  his  report  with  sufBciently  explicit 
medical  truth ;  and  that  inaccurate  observation  and  inadequate  know- 
ledge of  the  subject-matter  in  this,  as  in  other  questions,  may  fully 
explain  the  difference  of  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  those  drawn 
by  a  medical  critic. 

The  continuance  of  the  power  of  miracle-working  is  not  asserted 
by  the  Catholic  Church  alone,  for  we  read  of  cures  here  in  London, 
said  to  be  wrought  by  means  of  prayer  and  anointing  with  oil. 
A  correspondent,  writing  to  the  Pall  Mall  Oazeite  for  December 
27, 1882,  states  that  he  had  recently  had  an  interview  with  "  the 
^v.  W.  E.  Boardman,  who  is  at  the  head  of  a  movement  which  is 
attracting  a  large  amoxmt  of  attention,  not  only  in  the  metropolis 
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but  throughout  the  oountiy.  The  head-quarters  of  this  moyement 
is  a  house  in  the  north  of  London,  which  has  been  designated 
*  Bethshan/  and  the  leading  doctrine  taught  there  is  that  of  healing 
by  faith.  In  other  words,  they  teach  that  miracles  may  be  wrought 
by  means  of  prayer,  and  the  healing  yirtues  which  have  been  claimed 
for  French  and  Irish  shrines  by  Roman  Catholic  devoteesi  cannot 
compare  with  the  power  in  which  the  believers  in  the  new  gospel 
put  their  trust."  The  correspondent  was  present  at  more  than  one  of 
their  meetings,  and  heard  many  personal  testimonies  to  a  complete  core 
from  almost  all  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to.  The  following  typical 
instances  were  furnished  to  him  by  Mr.  Boardman : — 

(1.)  ''A  lady  named  Miss  Scoons  came  on  a  Wednesday  evening  to  '  Betli- 
shan '  about  six  months  ago.  At  the  meeting  that  evening  she  had  an  epileptic 
fit,  and  had  to  be  carried  out  of  the  room.  On  the  Sunday  evening  following, 
she  rose  from  the  couch  on  which  she  was  lying  prostrate  and  said,  '  I  am 
perfectly  well.'  She  told  those  who  surrounded  her,  and  had  been  convendng 
with  her,  that  she  had  been  for  upwards  of  fourteen  years  an  invalid,  haying 
been  afflicted  with  a  complication  of  disorders,  including  an  internal  tumour 
and  epilepsy.  She  had  been  in  a  number  of  hospitals  and  under  many  phy- 
sicians, and  her  case  had  been  abandoned  as  hopeless.  Her  cure  was  instan- 
taneous, and  she  is  now  the  picture  of  health.  At  the  present  time  she  is 
engaged  in  religious  work  among  the  warehouse  girls  in  the  City,  and  is  known 
to  many." 

(2.)  '*  A  second  case,  of  a  different  type,  was  that  of  a  carpenter  named 
Newman,  who  resides  at  Dorking.  He  suffered  from  consumption,  and  so  &r 
had  the  disease  run  that  he  was  completely  exhausted  on  arriving  at '  Beth- 
shan.'  He  remained  for  a  week,  and  was  completely  cured.  This  is  also  a 
case  of  six  months'  standing,  and  since  his  return  home  Newman  has  followed 
his  occupation  and  engaged  in  religious  work." 

(3.)  "A  working  man  from  Grimsby,  named  Moodie,  furnished  an  illustratioii 
of  a  different  kind.  For  six  years  he  was  lame  in  one  foot  and  leg,  the  ailment 
taking  such  a  curious  form  that  the  limb  had  to  be  carried  high  in  the  air. 
For  three  years  he  had  not  put  his  foot  on  the  ground,  to  attempt  to  do  so 
haying  caused  the  greatest  agony.  He  had  been  treated  by  medical  men  in 
Grimsby  and  Hull,  and  by  a  surgeon  in  London,  who  eventually  amputated 
his  great  toe.  This  gave  no  relief,  and  he  came  a  second  time  to  London  and 
had  an  interview  with  a  celebrated  surgeon,  who  remarked  upon  the  peculiarity' 
of  the  case,  and  said  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  it.  Moodie  remained  for 
three  years  in  his  lame  condition,  moving  about  by  means  of  crutches.  A  few 
months  ago  he  came  under  Mr.  Boardman's  care,  and  in  a  week  he  could 
dispense  with  his  artificial  aids,  while  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  more  days  he  left 
for  home  with  his  limb  completely  healed.  He  is  now  in  business  in  Grimsby." 

"  It  is  asserted/'  the  correspondent  concludes,  '^  that  since  the 
beginning  of  the  movement,  now  six  months  ago,  there  have  been 
about  one  hundred  remarkable  cures,  including  every  variety  of 
disease — cancer,  paralysis,  deafness,  consimiption,  chronic  rheu- 
matism,  and  lameness,  many  trophies  in  the  form  of  crutches  being 
left  behind.  No  outward  means  are  used;  indeed,  doctors  and 
medicines  must  be  entirely  given  up,  and  implicit  faith  is  the '  one 
thing  needful.'     'Bethshan,'  its  projectors  state,  'is  no  hospital, 
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but.  rather  a  nursery  for  f aitii ; '  and  many  of  the  cures  of  which 
testunqny  is  ^ven  are  said  to  have  been  effected  by  correspondence. 
The  patient  iis  usually  anointed  with  oil,  and^  after  prayer,  an  imme- 
diate cure  is  looked  for.  I  may  add  that  the  institution  is  aboye 
QuspiqioQ  on  pecuniary  grounda/' 

The  last  two  of  these  cases  we  took  some  pains  to  investigate.  The 
restdt  of  the  inquiry,  as  far  as  it  went,  is  illustrative  and  instructive. 
The  first  case,  which  we  pass  over,  is  so  obviously  and  typically 
hysterical,  and  the  history  of  its  recovery  is  so  familiar  to  physicians, 
both  aa  regards  suddenness  and  emotional  relations,  that  we  may 
accept  it  in  as  unquestioning  ai  manner  as  the  second  case  quoted 
in  Mr..  Clarke's  article. 

s 

On  the  next  case,  that  of  the  Dorking  carpenter,  our  inquiry  threw 
the  following  light.  It. was  ascertained  independently,  from  a 
doctor  who  had  attended  the  patient,  that  he  was  not  of  opinion  that 
there  were  any  symptoms  of  pulmonary  consumption ;  and,  though 
the  patient  himself,  in  a  letter  to  us,  states  that  the  doctor  who  had 
6eea  hiza  and  pronounced  him  to  be  consumptive  has  left  Dorking, 
and  that,  his  addi;e8s  is  unknown  to  him,  he  makes  no  mention  of  the 
g^tleman  to  whom  WjO  wrote,  and  who  is  still  there ;  nor  has  he 
answered  a  secojnd  letter,  asking  simply  for  the  name  of  the  doctor 
who  is  said  to. have  left,  but  of  whom  we  can  hear  nothing.  This 
case  may  be  regarded  as  a  possible  cure  or  relief  of  some  malady  of 
whose  incurability  by  ordinary  ^eans  there  was  no  proof  whatever. 
The  whole  point  of  the  case  as  reported  would  rest,  of  course,  on  its 
being  demonstrably  '' oonsumption." 

The  third  case,  was  at  one  time  under  the  observation  of  a  skilled 
physician  it6m  whom  we  have  personally  received  full  particidars. 
Suffice  it  to.  say  that  we  leam  firom  him  that  the  case,  a  rare  one,  and 
probably  of  nervous  origin,  occurred  in  the  person  of  "a  good  honest 
seaman;"  and  that, any  change  of  treatment  used  to  make  him 
thihk  he  waa  better.  .  This  is  eyident  from  letters  from  the  patient 
now  in  .possession  of  the  physician  alluded  to.  In  a  letter  received 
by  us  (in  ans^r  to  one  to  the.  patient),  but  written  in  a  different 
style  and  handwriting  from  the  others  shown  us,  though  he  says 
that  all  the  doctors  who  saw  hiin  were  kind  and  did  their  best  for 
him,  he  does  not  admit  any  improvement  previously  to  going  to 
Bethshan.  With  respept  to.  his  "  cure,"  he  only  says,  "  We  put 
my  case  before  the  Lord,  and  he  has  delivered  me ;  and  the  leg  that 
was  80  thin  is  getting,  as  large,  as  the  other  and  as  strong. '^  No 
stress,  it  is  to  be  observed,  is  laid  on  any  such  sudden  cure  ;  as  is 
strongly  implied  in  the  accQunt  given  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette ;  and, 
mooeoTer,  on  a  second  letter  bei^g  sent  him  by  us,  asking  him  some 
definite  questions  as  to  the  present  state  of  the  limb  and  its  useful- 
ness, and  as  regards  any  subsequent  medical  attendance  that  he  may 
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liave  had^  in  order  if  possible  to  arrive  at  some  definite  facts,  he  has 
not  repUedy  though  the  letter  was  written  many  months  ago. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  though  both  these  patients  wrote  fully  in 
answer  to  general  inquiries,  no  reply  was  receiyed  in  either  case 
when  it  came  to  asking  simple  questions  of  fact.  We  do  not,  be  it 
imderstood,  accuse  them  of  any  wilful  misstatement,  and  we  haye 
to  acknowledge  the  promptest  help  in  our  investigation  from  the 
minister  at  the  head  of  the  establishment  where  they  were  probably 
relieved  by  confidence  in  the  means  used.  Though  he  was  ignorant 
of  the  names  of  any  medical  men  who  had  previously  seen  the  cases, 
this  gentleman  at  once  gave  the  addresses  of  the  patients.  The 
patients'  own  statement  of  their  case  was  probably  conoidered 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  character  of  their  maladies  by  those  who 
believed  in  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  cures.  These  cures  by 
religious  methods  at  home  and  abroad  are  useful  examples  of  the 
well-known  influence  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  precluding  any 
logical  warrant  for  calling  in  the  miraculous  for  their  explanation. 
The  Catholic  and  Protestant  miracles  related  are  exactly  parallel  to 
many  recognised  cases  of  recovery  from  disease,  and  are  full  of 
interest  to  the  physiologist  and  physician.  The  all-important  lesson 
to  be  learnt  from  these  accounts  is,  ''  Take  care  of  your  facts,  and 
your  inferences  may  generally  be  left  to  take  care  of  themselves." 
But  taking  care  of  facts  is  a  difficulty,  from  a  variety  of  reasons, 
almost  as  insuperable  to  some  as  it  is  distasteful  to  others. 

We  come  now,  in  further  illustration  of  what  has  just  been 
said,  to  a  short  consideration  of  one  of  the  latest  manifestoes  of  the 
school  of  the  marvellous,  or  of  the  a{)ologists  for  spiritualism  and 
such-like  ''phenomena.''  Appearing  in  this  Review,^  a  paper  with 
the  title  of ''  Transferred  Impressions  and  Telepathy*'  would  be  likely, 
if  only  on  the  principle  of  omne  ignotum  pro  magnifieo,  to  attract 
attention.  May  it  not  be  doubted,  however,  if  this  essay  had  been 
headed,  ''  Instances  of  clairvoyance  and  stories  about  ghosts,  many  of 
distant  date,  and  reported  at  second-hand  by  ladiel,  military  men, 
and  clergymen,  though  believed  to  be  true  accounts  of  actual  events 
by  Messrs.  E.  Gumey  and  F.  W.  Myers,"  that  many  would  have  been 
induced  to  pause,  or  consider  it  with  much  gravity,  in  spite  of  the 
well-known  names  of  the  authors.  Yet  such,  indeed,  is  the  matter 
of  the  essay  referred  to. 

To  illustrate  the  inverse  proportion  between  accurate  observation 
and  assumption  displayed  in  this  paper,  it  may  be  enough  to  say 
that,  with  no  dry  detail  presented  to  the  reader,  the  existence  of 
"thought  reading"  (or  "thought  transferrence "),  apart  from  aU 
known  means  of  communication,  is  taken  as  established  on  evidence 

(1)  For  March,  1883. 
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said  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  writers ;  that  a  similar  assumption  is 
implied  with  regard  to  the  fancifal  notion  of  mesmeric  "  rapport/' 
and  that  one  of  their  ^'  facts  "  appears  under  the  guise  of  a  narra- 
tiye  by  a  deceased  lady  (well  known  to  one  of  the  writers)  who 
liad  heard  the  story  of  an  ^'apparition"  from  her  grandmother, 
to  whom,  with  others,  it  had  appeared  in  the  years  of  childhood. 
Does  not  this  seem  to  suggest  a  ready  title  for  their  paper,  other 
than  that  of  a  *'  farrago  of  facts/'  as  their  work  is  called  by  the  authors 
themselves  P  We  are  certainly  told  that  further  evidence  is  to  appear 
in  a  forthcoming  book,  but  in  the  interval,  and  remembering  the 
character  of  the  proofs  given  in  a  former  paper  by  these  gentlemen, 
we  are  justified  in  not  hoping  for  much  new  light  from  minds  whose 
tarn  it  is  to  look  at  all  questions  as  open,  and  are  sufficiently  biassed 
towards  the  mysterious  to  regard  the  domain  of  the  inexplicable  as 
beginning  when  an  end  comes  to  their  own  powers  of  accounting  for 
what  they  hear  or  think  they  see.  The  vitiated  facts  alleged  must 
necessarily  fail  to  estabUsh  the  apparently  foregone  conclusions  of 
the  writers  of  the  paper  under  notice. 

The  claim  that  these  authors  practically  make  on  their  readers,  in 
Older  to  enforce  their  advocacy  of  what  would  appear  more  startling 
had  it  not  been  a  hundred  times  harmlessly  exploded,  is  a  belief  in 
their  own  honour  and  that  of  the  narrators  of  the  tales  they  tell  us. 
But  an  investigation  of  this  sort  cannot  depend  for  its  facts  on  any 
one's  honour :  such  a  moral  factor  has  no  place  in  the  methods  of 
science.  Tet,  as  the  faculties  of  close  observation  and  accurate  memory 
are  so  rare,  and  preconceived  notions  are  so  powerful,  it  is  not  always 
necessary  to  cast  even  a  hypothetical  doubt  on  the  honour  of  those 
who  advocate  such  mysteries,  much  that  they  say  finding  an  ample 
explanation  in  the  probability  of  the  wish  being  father  to  the  thought. 
For  the  bona  fides  of  their  informants,  on  whom  Messrs.  Myers  and 
Gomey  rely  for  the  material  of  their  present  paper,  we  are  seriously 
offered  as  a  guarantee  the  authors'  personal  acquaintance  with  them ; 
or  failing  this,  in  the  cases  of  illiterate  or  unattainable  witnesses,  the 
favourable  testimony  of  their  parish  clergyman.  Bearing  in  mind  that 
the  classes  from  which  most  of  the  narrators  come  are  not  pre-eminent, 
as  yet,  for  accurate  observation  or  rigid  reasoning,  and  that  the 
"acquaintance"  referred  to  seems  to  have  been  made  in  several 
instances  in  the  course,  and  for  the  purpose  of,  the  inquiry  instituted 
by  the  writers  of  the  paper,  we  may  be  pardoned  for  believing  that 
those  who  are  satisfied  with  evidence  so  flimsy  as  this,  in  what  they 
Admit  to  be  a  new  sphere  of  study,  are  not  well  fitted  to  deal 
thoroughly  with  any  scientific  subject,  though  they  may  well  adorn 
the  fields  of  literature  and  art.  Knowing  the  enormous  difficulty  of 
arriving  at  an  accurate  account  of  even  recent  and  ordinary  events 
0  m  eye-witness^,  when  all  possibility  of  bias  is  out  of  the  question, 
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we  are  forced  by  right  reaaon  to  believe  in  the  joint  influences  of 
bias,  inaccaraoyy  and  inventiyeness  in  the  authors  of  this  paper  and 
their  informants,  rather  than  to  presume  the  existence  of  new 
faculties  or  forces  which  not  only  contradict  all  past  experience, 
but  also  rest  on  such  facts  as  have  always  vanished  into  thin  air 
when  Hgidly  examined  at  the  time  of  their  supposed  occurrence. 

It  is  significant  to  compare  the  nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  by 
these  writers  with  that  in  their  former  paper  on  "Thought-reading."^ 
In  none  of  their  cases  was  possibility  of  imposture  excluded,  and  but 
little  justification  appeared  for  directing  any  serious  attention  to  the 
subject.  And  when  we  remember  that  one  at  least  of  the  signatories 
of  these  papers  is  known  as  believing  in  the  genuineness  of  many  of 
the  phenomena  produced  by  spirit-mediums,  we  submit  that  the 
possibility  of  that  bias  existing  here  which  is  so  common  in  investiga- 
tions of  this  nature  is  not  altogether  out  of  the  question. 

This  matter  of  bias  is  of  great  importance  here.  No  inquiry 
probably  can  be  carried  out  by  the  human  mind  apart  from  bias  of 
some  kind  or  degree.  In  investigating  alleged  phenom^ia  which  are 
prtmd  facie  improbable,  judging  from  past  experience  andknowledge^ 
the  mental  bias  towards  their  xdtimate  disproof  is  not  only  justifiable 
but  even  actually  makes  for  truth.  Incredulity  in  respect  of  the 
marvellous  is  one  of  the  motive  springs  of  true  experiment.  But 
when  we  are  asked  to  make  any  inquiry  whatever  into  statements 
contradictory  of  things  which  an  incalcidable  amount  of  experience 
has  corroborated,  and  caused  men  to  look  upon  as  equally  settled  with 
the  truth  of  two  and  two  making  four  in  this  world,  or  the  impossi- 
bility of  seeing  through  a  brick  wall,  we  must  certainly,  if  we  do 
not  ref ase  the  discussion  entirely,  be  excused  for  demanding  a  proof, 
which  is  practically  unattainable,  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  in- 
fallibility of  him  who  challenges  us.  At  any  rate  a  strong  bias 
against  the  new  assertion  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  sake  of  truth ; 
the  rationalist  must  cling  closely  to  his  standard  of  the  '^  greatest 
probability,''  and  proceed  to  the  unknown  by  the  path  which  leads 
from  the  known  as  the  only  approach  towards  satisfeustory  expLanatioa 

We  have  said  elsewhere,  in  criticising  certain  alleged  facts  of 
Thought-reading,  that  to  accept  the  position  of  such  writers  as 
Messrs.  Gumey  and  Myers  we  must  deny  the  major  premiss  of  most 
of  our  beliefs  and  actions  since  the  world  began ;  we  must  go  back 
upon  aU  our  ways  scientific  and  social,  and  learn  to  begin  intellec- 
tually de  novo,  regarding  everything  as  an  open  question.  At  the  risk 
of  wearisome  repetition,  the  difEerence  must  once  more  be  insisted  on 
between  entertaining  an  allegation  simply  novel  and  strange,  and 
accepting  a  statement  which  positively  contradicts  experience.  It  is 
dinned  ad  natueam  in  our  ears,  when  reasoning  against  Spiritoalism 

(1)  See  NineUenik  Otniury,  June,  18S2. 
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and  its  allied  manifestations  on  the  important,  though,  not  by  any 
means  sole,  ground  of  their  great  improbability,  that  similar  logio 
might  have  been  used  to  discredit  the  truth  of  such  scientific  dis- 
coveries as  telegraphic  or  steam  communication.  The  obvious  and 
almost  studied  irrdevance  of  this  argument  renders  its  frequent 
occuirence  and  apparent  plausibility,  to  some  minds,  a  matter  perhaps 
more  of  pity  for  those  who  are  influenced  by  it  than  of  wonder  at 
those  who  are  the  first  to  use  it.  The  results  of  scientific  discoveries 
are  open  to  all  men  to  scan — are,  as  a  rule,  reproducible  at  will,  and 
do  not  rest  on  gratuitously-imposed  conditions  which  must  vitiate 
all  experiment.  They  have  never  contradicted,  though  they  have 
added  to  experience.  The  explanation  of  their  production,  once 
giyen,  commands  assent,  and  tlie  necessary  connection  of  the  means 
and  result  is  universally  acknowledged  by  inquirers.  But  take, 
on  the  contrary,  the  alleged  parallel  case  of  the  most  recently  re- 
furbished mystery  in  the  guise  of  science,  viz.  that  of  so-called 
"Thought-reading"  without  bodily  signs.  The  complex  material 
that  the  inquirer  has  here  to  deal  with  is  the  allegation  that  one 
person  finds  out  what  another  is  thinking  about  without  any  known 
means  of  communication*  Now,  obviously,  the  theory  of  known 
methods  of  communication,  by  imposture  or  otherwisei  conceivably 
accounts  for  any  so-called  thought-readiag ;  but  we  are  asked,  on  the 
simple  statement  that  such  communication  has,  in  given  instances, 
been  impossible,  to  believe  in  the  greater  probability  of  an  explana- 
tion involving  a  contradiction  of  the  best-established  experience, 
namely,  the  universal  one  that  all  communication  between  mind  and 
mind  is  made  by  means  of  some  kind  of  bodily  movement,  and  of  the 
scientific  conviction  that  nerves  and  muscles  are  necessary  for  the 
expression  of  the  workings  of  the  brain.  On  this  we  have  based 
innomerable  calculations  and  actions,  and  through  the  ages  our 
resulting  practice  has  received  no  single  check.  When  we  bear  in 
mind  that  skilled  conjurers  are  sometimes  unable  to  detect  the 
methods  of  members  of  their  own  craft,  must  we  swallow  whole 
the  many  tales  of  Messrs.  Gumey  and  Myers  just  because  ihey 
gravely  tell  us  that  cheating  was  out  of  the  question ;  or  are  we  to 
be  forced  to  believe  in  a  fourth  dimension,  because  this  or  that 
"  honourable  man  "  declares  that  he  has  seen  a  knot  tied  in  an  endless 
cord? 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  field  in  which  these  mysteries 
are  said  to  occur  is  toe  which,  though  complex,  has  long  been  open 
to  inyestigation — the  field  of  human  nature.  Yet  these  phenomena 
take  place  but  seldom,  and  not  in  connection  with  persons  who  have 
specially  cultivated  the  faculty  hypothesized — a  faculty  whose  rare 
occunreuce  is  often  said  by  *'  spiritualists  '^  to  be  but  apparent  and 
due  to  neglect.    They  occur,  on  the  contrary,  at  random,  and  chiefly 
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among  those  who,  through  abnonnalities  of  mind  or  body,  or  both, 
are  especially  liable  to  delude  and  be  deluded,  and  who  are  often  of 
a  markedly  hysterical  and  deceptive  nature.  Many,  too,  of  the 
manifestations  are  confessedly  connected  with  fraud,  and  depraved 
and  abnormal  moral  conditions,  both  in  the  medium  and  his  or  her 
associates ;  and  all  have  disappeared  in  proportion  to  the  strength 
of  the  light  which  rigid  investigation  has,  from  time  to  time,  in  spite 
of  an  arbitrarily  imposed  perversity  of  condition,  been  able  to  throw 
upon  them. 

In  reply  once  more  to  the  advocates  of  the  genuineness  of  this 
order  of  phenomena,  who  advance  in  their  support  the  superficiallj 
plausible  argument  of  a  new  law  of  nature,  we  may  quote  in  con- 
clusion some  words  of  Mr.  Clarke,  in  his  paper  already  noticed, 
which,  although  he  argues  on  what  I  have  maintained  to  be  false 
premises,  may  be  made,  mutatis  mutandis,  to  apply  with  great  per- 
tinence to  our  present  contention.  "They  can,  if  they  choose" 
(says  Mr.  Clarke,  of  the  opponents  of  his  theory  of  the  miraculons), 
*'  talk  about  some  undiscovered  law  of  nature ;  but  the  said  law  is 
one  which  will  simply  be  a  complete  reversal  of  all  human  expe- 
rience, from  the  beginning  until  now.  The  very  supposition  of  such 
a  law  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  their  hearers.  Who  ever 
heard  of  an  undiscovered  law  upsetting  and  destroying  laws  tested 
by  the  uniform  experience  of  ages  P  Electricity,  steam,  galvanism, 
are  but  a  carrying  out,  into  new  fields,  of  laws  already  familiar,  and 
which  had  long  been  gradually  dawning  on  mankind ;  whereas,  in 
miracles"  (t.^.  in  the  phenomena  assumed  as  proved  by  the  writer  in 
each  case),  "there  is  no  carrying  out,  but  a  reversal  of  the  old  laws. 
What  thaumaturge  ever  made  such  a  demand  on  human  credulity  as 
does  this  suggestion  of  our  enlightened  sceptics  P  " 

"Men  of  science,''  say  Messrs.  Myers  and  Gumey  in  a  paper 
called  "  Phantasms  of  the  Living,"  in  the  April  number  of  this 
Beview,  "  are  wont  to  make  it  an  objection  to  this  quesf  that  the 
phenomena  cannot  be  produced  under  our  own  conditions  or  at  our 
own  time,''  and  they  urge  in  this  context  that  physicians  cannot 
''secure  a  case  of  cancer  by  any  previous  arrangement  of  conditions.'' 
We  may  venture  here  to  retort  upon  themselves  their  charge  of 
looseness  of  thought  on  the  part  of  their  opponents.  The  singular 
inaptness  of  the  illustration  is  at  once  apparent.  What  parallel  i& 
there  between  cases  of  cancer,  which  are  naturally  reproduced 
facts,  though  they  cannot  as  yet  be  artificially  manufactured,  and 
the  allegations  as  to  the  novel  faculty  which  we  have  been  con- 
sidering P  The  fact  of  cancer  is  of  no  d  priori  unlikelihood,  it  con- 
tradicts nothing — ^itis  patent  to  all ;  its  acknowledgment  as  such  is 
based  on  ample  and  repeated  observation.  There  is  no  question  at 
issue  as  to  whether  it  exists  or  not.     But  in  the  supposed  parallel 
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case^  it  is  the  very  existence  of  these  *'  occult "  phenomena  that  is 
the  point  under  debate ;  and  "  men  of  science "  contend  that  not 
only  are  they  of  d  priori  unlikelihood^  but  are  further  in  direct  con- 
tradiction to  the  corroborated  experience  of  the  ages.  Not  only  are 
these  phenomena  irreproducible,  but  they  take  place  also  in  condi- 
tions which  render  them  open  to  a  far  simpler  explanation  than  that 
of  anew  faculty.  There  is>  then,  a  deeper  meaning  than  the  authors 
of"  Phantasms  of  the  Living"  can  see  in  what  they  call  the  '^  naive  " 
dictum  of  Faraday,  that  the  scientific  approach  of  any  subject  pre- 
supposes dear  ideas  of  the  naturally  possible  and  impossible. 

At  the  close  of  their  paper  an  attack  is  made  on  what  the  writers 
call  the  Protean  forms  of  d  priori  assumption  evinced  in  the  argu- 
ments of  their  opponents.     In  answer  to  the   criticism  on  their 
eiridence  for  Thought-reading,  in  which  it  was  said  that  such  allega- 
tions struck  at  the  root  of  the  understanding,  on  which  all  human 
intercourse  is  carried  on  (a  contention  which  we  here  reiterate),  they 
urge  that  this  argument  is  one  vast  assumption.     To  give  force  to 
this  very  plausible  position,  they  instance  as  an  analogy  that  it  would 
be  equally  logical  to  say  that,  '*  because  a  marine  animal  alleged  to 
hsTe  been  dredged  up  in  some  remote  part  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
does  not  swarm  in  all  seas,  it  could  not  have  been  dredged  up  at  all.'' 
The  fidlacy  here  is  as  glaringly  obvious  as  their  previous  one,  and 
of  the  same  nature.    The  hypothetical  marine  animsd,  whose  existence 
is  the  subject  of  inquiry,  is  merely  strange,  and  does  not  contradict 
any  scientific  certainty.     It  is  not  said  to  be  a  subaqueous  lung- 
breather.     But  the  analogue  in  their  argument  to  this  strange  animal, 
^.  Thought-reading,  is  directly  contradictory  to  all  experience  and 
the  best  accredited  scientific  knowledge,  and  stultifies  conclusions 
Testbg  on  a  solid  mass  of  evidence  quite  incomparable  with  all  that 
has  ever  been  alleged  on  behalf  of  spiritualism,  or  of  any  of  the 
mysterious  phenomena  sought  to  be  established  by  the  members  of 
that  circle  which  gives  itself   the   question-begging  title    of  the 
Association  for  '^  Psychical "  Besearch. 

H.    DONKIN. 


OUR  BOER  POLICY. 

A  DEFiTTATiON  fipoxKL  the  Transvaal  GoTeminent  is  now  on  its  way  to 
England  in  order  to  negotiate  with  Lord  Derby  regarding  a  leTidon 
of  the  Pretoria  Convention,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  settle- 
ment of  the  different  questions  pending  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. English  policy  towards  the  desoendants  of  the  Datch  and 
Frenoh  settlers  of  the  Cape  Colony  who,  becoming  dissatisfied  with 
ali^n  rule,  left  that  colony  to  form  new  self-governing  conmiunities 
in  the  interior  of  South  Africa,  has  been  very  vacillating.  England 
first  tried  to  prevent  them  from  leaving  Cape  Colony ;  that  being 
found  impracticable,  they  were  followed  into  Natal  and  the  Orange 
River  territory,  where  they  settled.  England  conquered  and  annexed 
these  territories.  Katal  Englishmen  have  retained,  but  they  have 
been  glad  to  renounce  sovereignty  over  the  Orange  River  territory, 
and  to  acknowledge  it  to  be  a  firee  self-governing  State.  As  &r  as 
the  South  African  Republic  of  the  Transvaal  is  concerned,  England 
first  recognised  it  as  an  independent  State,  and  then  annexed  it  on 
the  false  pretence  that  the  inhabitants  desired  English  rule.  The 
late  Transvaal  war  finally  convinced  the  Government  that  they  did 
not  desire  it,  and  English  sovereignty  was  replaced  by  a  suzerainty, 
a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  no  one  seems  to  understand  or  be 
able  to  define,  and  regarding  the  nature  of  which  the  two  contract- 
ing parties  appear  from  the  official  correspondence  to  have  utterly 
divergent  views. 

The  deputation  is  coming  again  to  open  the  question,  and  the 
present  Government  must  face  the  difficulty,  and  finally  determine 
what  shall  be  Engknd's  fixture  relations  with  the  two  Boer  Republics. 
They  both  occupy  the  same  relative  position  towards  England,  and 
whatever  solution  is  adopted  must  be  applied  to  both. 

The  interests  at  stake  are  too  great  to  allow  the  problem  to  be 
shirked  by  any  further  tinkering  or  hand-to-mouth  diplomacy.  Late 
experience  of  these  partial  solutions  of  South  Afirican  difficulties, 
like  the  Pretoria  Convention  and  the  Zulu  settlement,  has  proved 
that  they  settle  nothing,  satisfy  neither  party,  and  cause  greater 
difficulties,  and  still  more  imdesirable  complications.  The  TransTaal 
Government  desire  to  return  to  the  status  quo  ante  annexation.  They 
wish  the  Pretoria  Convention  to  be  cancelled,  and  a  new  treaty  made 
on  the  lines  of  the  Sand  River  Convention  of  1852. 

Is  there  any  just  or  equitable  reason  why  this  request  should  not 
be  granted  P  Was  the  policy  adopted  in  1852  wise  and  expedient  ? 
and,  considering  all  that  has  occurred  since  then,  ia  it  desirable  to 
return  to  that  policy?  An  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  affiurs 
in  1852  and  since  that  date  will  best  determine  this  question. 
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The  Boers,  or  AfrikanderB  as  they  call  themselyes,  left  Oape  Colony 
as  they  did  not  like  English  rule.  They  considered  the  Dutch 
OoYemment  had  no  right  to  cede  the  colony  to  England  in  1815 
without  their  consent  being  asked.  They  were  free-bom  citizens, 
and  could  not  be  transferred  like  slaves.  The  early  government  of 
the  colony  was  very  despotic,  and  some  of  the  governors,  like  Lord 
Charles  Somerset,  were  rather  tyrannical.  The  unfair  manner  in 
which  English  currency  was  introduced,  the  way  slavery  was  abolished, 
embittered  them  against  English  rule ;  and  when  the  Administration 
did  away  with  their  system  of  self-defence  against  native  raids,  and 
fiuled  to  give  them  any  adequate  protection,  so  that  in  one  week 
forty  were  murdered,  four  hundred  and  fifty  farmhouses  burnt 
down,  four  thousand  horses,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  sheep, 
and  one  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle  carried  away  by  the  natives, 
many  of  them  refused  to  remain  any  longer  xmder  English  rule,  and 
nearly  ten  thousand  emigrated  into  the  interior  of  the  Continent, 
heyond  the  limits  of  British  territory.  They  sold  their  farms  often 
for  a  trifle,  and  some  not  being  able  to  sell  left  their  farms  to  find  a 
new  home  in  the  wilderness.  They  considered  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  leave  the  territory  and  renounce  their  allegiance  to  the 
English  Government.  They  were  made  English  subjects  by  cir- 
cumstances over  which  they  had  no  control,  and  they  wished  to  be 
free  at  any  sacrifice  from  what  they  considered  to  be  English  mis- 
rule. When  Colonel  Somerset,  the  Chief  Commissioner  on  the 
frontier,  tried  to  stop  the  emigration,  Mr.  Oliphant,  the  Attorney- 
General  of  the  Colony,  decided  that  it  was  perfectly  legal.  He 
said, "  The  class  of  people  under  consideration  evidently  mean  to 
seek  their  fortunes  in  another  land,  and  to  consider  themselves  no 
longer  British  subjects  so  far  as  the  Colony  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  concerned.  Would  it  therefore  be  prudent  or  just,  even  if 
it  were  possible,  to  prevent  persons  discontented  with  their  condition 
trying  to  better  themselves  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  they 
pleased  P  The  same  sort  of  removal  takes  place  every  day  from 
Oreat  Britain  to  the  United  States.'^ 

The  principal  leader  of  the  emigrants,  Pieter  Betief,  issued  a 
manifesto,  stating  some  of  their  reasons  for  leaving.  He  said,  *'  We 
quit  this  colony  under  the  full  assurance  that  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  nothing  more  to  require  of  us,  and  will  allow  us  to  govern 
<Minelve8  without  its  interference  in  the  future.'' 

When  they  settled  in  Natal,  England  refused  to  recognise  their  in- 
dependence, and  sent  a  force  to  take  possession  of  the  country.  This 
fooe^trnder  Captain  Smith,  was  defeated,  but  Colonel  Cloete  brought 
up  reinforcements  and  conquered  the  emigrants,  proclaiming  Natal  a 
firitiflh  colony  in  1843.  The  majority  of  ihe  Boers  again  abandoned 
tknr  fioms,  and  crossed  the  Drakensberg  into  the  Orange  Biver 
^^tory.    In  1846,  when  troubles  occurred  between  the  Boers  and 
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the  Griquas,  England  determined  to  annex  this  territory  also,  and 
on  this  occasion  the  GoTemment  were  led  to  believe  that  the 
farmers  desired  intervention.  Major  Warden  was  appointed  as 
Eesident  to  take  charge  of  the  territory,  but  the  Boers  soon  con- 
vinced Major  Warden  that  they  did  not  desire  his  rule.  They 
formed  themselves  into  a  commando  or  army  under  the  command  of 
A.  W.  Pretorius,  marched  to  Bloemfontein,  and  compelled  Major 
Warden  to  capitulate  and  retire  with  his  troops.  Sir  Harry  Smith 
collected  a  large  force  in  the  Cape,  marched  to  the  Orange  territory, 
defeated  Pretorius  at  Boomplats,  and  reinstated  Major  Warden. 
Pretorius,  with  a  large  section  of  the  Boers,  retired  to  the  north  of 
the  Yaal  Biver,  and  settled  there.  Letters  pateint  were  issued  by 
the  Crown  annexing  the  Orange  River  territory  in  March,  1851. 
Before  they  reached  the  territory  Major  Warden  was  at  war  with  the 
Basutos,  under  Moshesh ;  the  Boers  who  remained  in  the  territory 
refused  to  assist  him,  so  he  wrote  for  more  troops,  stating  that ''  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Boers  in  the  sovereignty  are  in  their  hearts  rebels," 
and  would  not  assist  him  in  supporting  the  authority  of  the  Crown. 
Earl  Grey  -was  Secretary  for  the  Colonies  at  this  time,  and  he 
found  an  expensive  native  war  going  on  in  the  new  colony,  and  a 
hostile  colony  of  Boers  on  its  northern  border.  He  found  he  had 
been  misled  by  the  colonial  authorities  in  reference  to  the  facts  of 
the  case.  Under  these  circumstances  he  recalled  both  Sir  Harry 
Smith,  the  Governor  of  the  Cape,  and  Major  Warden,  and  sent  out 
Sir  George  Cathcart  to  settle  the  native  war  and  recognise  the 
independence  of  the  Boers.  On  December  15,  1851,  he  sent  out  a 
dispatch  stating  that  the  Government  had  taken  over  the  territory 
''  upon  the  representation  that  it  was  generally  desired  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, but  if  the  inhabitants  would  not  support  the  authority  of  the 
British  Government  which  had  been  established  in  the  sovereignty 
solely  for  their  advantage — ^but,  on  the  contrary,  desired  to  be  relieved 
from  it — there  was  no  British  interest  to  be  served  by  maintaining 
k,  and  it  was  impossible  the  expense  could  be  incurred  of  keeping  up 
a  force  sufficient  to  maintain  in  that  distant  region  an  authority 
which  the  great  majority  of  the  inhabitants  would  not  obey.''  The 
new  policy  adopted  by  Earl  Grey  was  carried  out  by  Sir  John 
Pakington  during  Lord  Derby's  Administration,  and  also  by  the 
Coalition  Ministry  imder  Lord  Aberdeen,  which  succeeded  it  That 
Government  brought  in  a  measure  in  1854  for  the  "  abandonment  of 
all  sovereignty  over  the  Orange  River  territory."  Li  submitting 
this  measure  they  said,  "  They  regretted  we  had  ever  crossed  the 
Orange  Hiver.  Lord  Ghrey  had  done  so  in  deference  to  the  wish  of 
Sir  Harry  Smith,  and  against  his  own  judgment  and  more  far-seeing 
views,  as  the  Boers  were  hostile  to  British  rule."  It  was  desirable 
to  retire  to  save  the  expense  of  Kaffir  wars,  which  the  Home  Govern- 
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ment  could  not  preyent^  although  they  had  to  pay  the  cost.  Hence 
the  colonists  ought  to  be  allowed  to  manage  their  own  affairs,  and 
support  their  own  wars.  Sir  John  Pakington  supported  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  territory,  and  the  measure  was  passed  by  an  almost 
imanimous  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons.  When  Sir  George  Cath- 
cart  arrived  at  the  Oape  he  sent  Major  Hogg  and  Mr.  Owen  as 
Special  Commissioners  to  arrange  terms  with  the  Boers  north  of  the 
Yaal  Biver,  and  a  meeting  was  held  at  Sand  Biver  on  January  17, 
1852,  and  a  treaty  signed.  The  first  clause  was  to  the  effect  that 
the  "  Commissioners  guarantee  in  the  fullest  manner,  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government,  to  the  emigrant  farmers  beyond  the  Yaal 
Biver  the  right  to  manage  their  own  afiairs,  and  to  govern  them- 
lelyes  according  to  their  own  laws,  without  any«  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  British  Government,  and  that  no  encroachment  shall  be 
made  by  the  said  Government  on  the  territory  beyond  to  the  north  of 
the  Yaal  Biver."  The  third  clause  was  to  the  effect,  that  "  We  hereby 
disclaim  all  alliance  whatever  and  with  whomsoever  of  the  coloured 
nations  to  the  north  of  the  Yaal  Kiver."  The  fourth  was  against 
slavery,  and  the  fifth  that ''  all'trade  in  ammunition  with  the  native 
tribes  is  prohibited  both  by  the  British  Government  and  the 
emigrant  farmers  on  both  sides  of  the  Yaal  Biver.'' 

When  the  Bill  abandoning  sovereignty  over  the  Orange  Biver 
territory  was  passed  Sir  George  Clerk  was  sent  as  a  Special  Com- 
missioner to  hand  the  territory  over  to  the  Boers.  This  was  done 
at  Bloemfontein,  and  a  treaty  similar  to  the  Sand  Biver  Convention 
manged  with  the  Orange  Free  State.  This  new  policy  of  non- 
intervention was  entered  into  by  the  Home  Government  after  full 
consideration  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  and  a  considerable  experience 
of  the  utter  impracticability  and  terrible  cost  of  the  old  method  of 
meddlesome  interference.  Earl  Grey,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  High 
Commissioner,  stated  :^* 

""When  we  retire  you  will  distinctly  understand  that  any  wars,  however 
flangoinaiy,  which  may  afterwards  occur  between  the  different  tribes  and  com- 
mnoities  left  in  a  state  of  independence  beyond  the  Colonial  boundary  are  to 
be  considered  as  affording  no  ground  for  your  interference.  Any  inroads  upon 
the  Colony  must  be  promptly  and  severely  punished ;  but  after  the  experience 
vhich  has  been  gained  as  to  the  effects  of  British  interference  in  the  vain  hope 
^  preserring  peace  among  the  barbarous  and  semi-civilised  inhabitants  of 
tbflse  distant  regions,  I  cannot  sanction  a  renewal  of  similar  measures." 

Although  the  Whig,  Tory,  and  Coalition  Oabinets  were  all  in 
&vour  of  this  new  policy,  it  was  irom  the  first  bitterly  opposed  by  a 
Wge  number  of  the  Cape  merchants  and  the  colonial  officials.  They 
got  up  a  memorial  and  sent  a  deputation  to  England  to  try  and 
prevent  the  retrocession  of  the  Orange  Kiver  territory,  but  the 
journey  was  useless,  and  they  met  with  no  sympathy  or  assistance 
bmn  any  political  party.    The  old  system  suited  the  Cape  merchants 
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and  the  colonial  officials.     They  played  off  the  Boers  against  the 
natives^   ana  the  natives  against  the  Boers,  and  could  get  up  a 
little  war  at  any  time ;  but  we  were  tired  of  this  system ;  it  was  too 
expensive.     They  made  the  war  and  got  all  the  profit;  England  paid 
for  ity  and  could  see  no  useful  result  from  the  expenditure  of  so  much 
hlood  and  treasure.     Sir  Oarnet  Wolseley  pointed  out  three  years 
ago,  in  his  dispatch  in  reference  to  the  Zulu  settlement,  how  this  old 
policy  was  being  carried  on  by  the  Natal  colonists.     He  said,  "  The 
people  of  Natal  desire  to  annex  Zululand,  if  not  by  a  straightforward 
proclamation  to  that  effect,  at  least  by  placing  magistrates  in  every 
district,  and  by  making  their  magistrates'  authority — the  authority  of 
the  Natal  colonists  under  a  cloak — ^paramount  throughout  the  colony/' 
He  strongly  opposed  such  a  policy,  as  the  whole  history  of  English 
dealings  with  the  natives  had  proved  that  it  necessarily  led  to  war  and 
to  the  extermination  of  the  natives.     He  continues,  "  To  the  colo- 
nists a  war  means  the  spending  amongst  them  of  millions  of  money 
drawn  from  the  English  Treasury,  and  the  crime  of  bringing  about 
a  native  war  does  not  so  clearly  appear  to  the  Natal  colonist,  who 
thinks  he  may  always  rely  upon  the  aid  of  British  battalions  to  save 
him  from  the  adverse  consequences  of  a  conflict  which  he  may  have 
himself  provoked."     One  can  easily  understand  why  the  policy  of 
defining  our  boundary,  and  refusing   to  interfere  beyond  it,  was 
opposed  by  the  colonists,  and  why  so  many  Governors  and  High 
Commissioners  have  been  in  favour  of  the  forward  policy,  and  from 
time  to  time,  on  various  pretexts,  have  been  anxious  to  violate  the 
Sand  Eiver  and  Bloemfontein  Treaties. 

When  Sir  George  Grey  was  anxious  to  interfere  in  the  war 
between  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Basutos,  on  the  plea  that 
it  was  unfair  to  supply  ammunition  to  the  Boers  and  withhold  it 
from  the  Basutos,  and  anonymous  letters  were  sent  home  to  show 
that  the  Boers  were  using  the  natives  very  badly,  the  Home  Govern- 
ment refused  to  interfere,  and  the  Colonial  Secretary,  the  Bight 
Hon.  H.  Labouchere,  M.P.  (Lord  Taunton),  in  a  dispatch  dated 
Downing  Street,  June  5,  1867,  said  : — 

*'  I  must  remind  you  that  the  policy  of  recognising  by  treaty  the  fonnatlon 
of  independent  States  on  the  frontiers  of  the  British  possessions  by  emigrant 
British  subjects,  and  thus  raising  an  effectual  barrier  to  the  system  of  continual 
and  indefinite  extension  of  those  frontiers  towards  the  interior,  has  now  been  for 
sometime  established.  It  was  first  recognised  in  the  instance  of  the  Transvaal 
Bepublic  by  Sir  John  Fakington  in  1852.  It  was  continued  by  Her  Majestj-'s 
then  Goyernment  in  1853,  when  they  employed  Sir  George  Clerk  to  nego- 
tiate a  similar  treaty  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Orange  Biyer  territory, 
which  it  had  been  resolyed  to  abandon.  I  think  it  neither  necessary  nor  expe- 
dient to  discuss  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  policy  thujs  deliberately 
adopted,  and  embodied,  moreoveiH  in  treaties  which  it  is  our  duty  faithfully  to 
observe.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  past,  that  I  believo 
no  course  could  haye  been  selected  which  would  not  have  brought  with  it  its 
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ovn  embarrassments  and  dangers.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  constant  change 
and  Tadllation  in  our  frontier  policy  could  not  fail  to  be  mischieyous  in  the 
extreme.  The  independence  of  the  two  Republics  must,  therefore,  be  scrupu- 
lously respected  by  us,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  consistency  in  our  policy,  but  also 
from  the  higher  motive  of  a  regard  for  our  treaty  engagements,  so  long  as  the 
engagements  entered  into  on  their  part  also  are  faithfully  observed ;  and  those 

treaties  should  be  maintained  not  only  in  their  letter  but  in  their  spirit 

The  outlines  of  that  policy  I  would  recapitulate  as  follows :  To  observe  strictly 
the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaties  into  which  we  have  entered  with  the  neigh- 
bouring independent  States ;  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  our  possessions  on  the 
confines  of  these  States,  but  to  avoid  any  extension  of  their  limits  to  which  they 
may  justly  object ;  and  to  forbear  from  mixing  ourselves  up  with  the  affairs  of 
the  native  tribes,  except  so  far  as  may  be  clearly  indispensable  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  subjects. '* 

Notwithstanding  tbeir  want  of  success  the  colonial  officials  still 
persisted  in  their  efforts,  and  at  last,  in  1868,  they  were  successful. 
Moshesh  and  the  Basutos  had  on  several  occasions  desired  to  be 
annexed,  but  the  petition  was  refused,  as  the  treaties  prevented  it. 
In  1877  the  Basutos  murdered  a  trader,  and  war  again  broke  out 
between  the  Boers  of  the  Orange  Free  State  and  the  Basutos.  The 
Boers  were  victorious,  and  the  Basutos  were  driven  to  their  last 
stronghold,  Thabba  Bossigo.  Sir  Philip  "Wodehouse  now  interfered, 
proclaimed  the  Basutos  Britisb  subjects,  and  again  returned  to  the 
old  discredited  policy.  The  Volksraad  of  the  Orange  Free  State 
protested  against  this  breach  of  the  Bloemfontein  Convention,  and 
sent  a  deputation  to  England  to  get  the  proclamation  withdrawn. 
Unfortunately  the  Home  Government  sustained  the  action  of  the  High 
Commissioner,  and  persuaded  the  Free  State  Government  to  sign  the 
Convention  of  Aliwal  North,  by  which  England  became  responsible 
for  the  good  conduct  of  the  Basutos.  It  is  to  be  hoped  the  Cape 
colonists  are  satisfied  with  their  victory.  They  have  spent  three 
millions  of  money  in  their  late  Basuto  war,  they  have  been  dis- 
gracefolly  defeated,  their  allies  are  being  eaten  up  by  the  rebels,  and 
a  member  of  the  Cape  Government  is  at  present  in  England  asking 
the  Home  Government  to  take  the  Basutos  off  their  hands,  and  relieve 
them  from  the  responsibility  of  governing  them.  The  Cape  Colony 
lias  obtained  responsible  government,  they  cannot  draw  upon  the 
Imperial  army  when  they  like,  and  they  have  now  to  pay  for  their 
own  wars. 

Lord  Derby  has  agreed  to  relieve  them  from  the  responsibility  of 
governing  Basutoland  on  the  very  improbable  conditions  that  they 
secure  the  consent  of  all  the  Basutos,  the  Government  of  the  Orange 
Free  State,  and  also  pay  all  the  expenses.  The  present  Government 
of  the  Cape  have  been  taught  by  experience,  the  forward  policy  is 
now  utterly  discredited  there,  and  they  have  wisely  refused  to  repeat 
ui  Bechuanland  the  blunder  they  committed  in  Basutoland,  notwith- 
standing the  strong  inducements  offered. 

In  1871  cupidity  was  aroused,  and  Englishmen  again  flagrantly 
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disregarded  treaties  by  mshing  the  Diamond  Fields.  Mr.  Froude 
characterized  this  act  as  '^  perhaps  the  most  discreditable  incident  in 
British  colonial  history ;"  but  in  1877,  in  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal Bepublic  itself,  a  still  more  discreditable  chapter  was  opened, 
which,  let  it  be  hoped,  the  coming  negotiations  will  finally  close. 
The  policy  adopted  in  the  Diamond  Fields  has  brought  about  all 
the  late  wars  and  troubles  in  South  Africa,  which  have  cost  Great 
Britain  and  the  Cape  Government  so  much,  and  as  far  as  the  results 
are  concerned  have  been  worse  than  useless.  England  has  dearly 
paid  already  for  the  '^  discreditable  incident,"  nor  is  she  yet  out  of 
her  troubles,  and  unless  Lord  Derby  exhibits  more  backbone  than 
his  predecessors,  and  lays  down  some  definite  line  of  policy,  she  will 
drift  into  a  few  more  expensive  native  wars. 

To  return  to  the  Transvaal  policy.  When  gold  was  discovered  in 
that  country  English  diggers  flocked  there,  and  some  were  desirous 
of  rushing  it,  as  they  had  done  the  Diamond  Fields.  They  sent  peti- 
tions to  Lord  Carnarvon  complaining  that  they  were  not  adequately 
protected,  and  desired  to  be  annexed.  One  of  the  native  chiefs  in 
the  district,  Sikukuni,  having  got  arms  in  the  Diamond  Fields,  refused 
to  pay  taxes  to  the  Government,  began  cattle-stealing  and  making 
matters  imcomfortable  in  the  gold-mining  district.  When  the 
Transvaal  Government  called  out  a  commando  to  put  down  this 
rebellion  Lord  Carnarvon  took  Sikukuni's  part,  and  very  strongly 
protested  against  the  war.  He  asserted  that  Sikukuni  "  was  neither 
de  jure  nor  de  facto  a  subject  of  the  Bepublic,"  and  that  they  had 
no  right  to  ask  him  to  pay  taxes.  He  protested  against  volunteers 
being  employed,  and  especially  against  the  Swazies  being  used,  and 
wrote  a  number  of  semi-hysterical  dispatches  on  the  subject.  The 
following  is  a  specimen.     On  January  25,  1877,  he  says : — 

"Warnings  against  this  wholly  gratuitous  and  uojust  war,  earnest  and 
friendly  advice,  and  finally  remonstrance,  have  been  o£Fered  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  to  be  feared  that  notiiing  that  can  be 
fbrther  urged  in  the  way  of  protest  will  be  of  much  avail.  Nevertheless  it  is 
the  duty  of  Her  Majesty's  GoTernment  again  to  protest,  in  the  plainest  and 
strongest  terms  possible,  against  the  proceedings  of  the  Transvaal  Government 
and  the  prosecution  of  this  so-called  war  on  the  lines  of  action  hitherto  adopted ; 
and  while  I  approve  of  the  remonstrance  you  have  already  addressed  to  Presi- 
dent Burgers,  I  have  to  instruct  you  once  more  to  express  to  him  the  deep 
regret  and  indignation  with  which  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  view  the  war 
and  the  way  it  is  conducted." 

In  March  Sikukuni  sued  for  peace,  and  the  Boer  Government  fined 
him  2,000  head  of  cattle  as  a  war  indemnity.  On  April  12,  1877, 
Sir  Theophilus  fihepstone  annexed  the  country.  Lord  Carnarvon 
had  now  a  splendid  opportunity  to  redress  the  wrongs  of  this  ill-used 
native  chief,  and  one  would  have  expected  that  he  would  have  at 
once  remitted  the  fine  and  offered  compensation  to  Sikukuni  for  the 
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injury  done  to  him  during  this  "  unjust  and  iniquitous  war."  Instead 

of  doing  8O9  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  informed  Sikukuni  that  the 

Transvaal  had  been  taken  over  by  the  British  Government,  and  if 

he  wished  to  remain  in  his  territory  he  must  obey  the  laws  and  pay 

the  taxes,  or  "  leave  the  country  he  now  occupies ;  "  also  that  the 

2,000  head  of  cattle  promised  by  Sikukuni  to  the  late  Government  as 

a  war  indenmity  ^*  must  be  paid  without  delay  to  Captain  Clark,  who 

has  been  appointed  by  his  Excellency  to  approve  and  receive  them, 

grant  receipts,  and  make  such  further  arrangements  as  may  appear 

to  him  necessary/'    Notwithstanding  all  his  previous  dispatches,  and 

without  asking  for  any  further  information,  Lord  Carnarvon  fully 

approved  of  all  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  had  done.  When  Sikukuni 

refused  to  pay  the  war  indemnity  or  to  pay  any  taxes.   Captain 

Clark  was  sent  to  compel  him.     Colonel  Kowland  followed  with  a 

larger  force,  but  he  was  also  unsuccessful  and  had  to  retreat ;  and 

finally  Sir  Gfamet  Wolseley,  aided  by  the  Swazies,  was  able  to  defeat 

Sikukuni  and  capture  his  stronghold.     Everything  that  Lord  Car- 

oarvon  had  so  strongly  protested  against,  and  had  declared  to  be 

unjust^  atrocious,  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  humanity,  was 

done  by  the  British  Government. 

In  October,  1876,  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  was  sent  as  a  Special 
Commissioner  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  Sikukuni  war,  and 
report  regarding  the  condition  of  affidrs  in  the  Transvaal,  "  and  if 
the  emergency  should  seem  to  you  to  be  such  as  to  render  it  necessary, 
in  order  to  secure  the  peace  and  safety  of  our  said  colonies  and  of  our 
suljects  elsewhere,  that  the  said  territory,"  should  be  annexed,  he 
was  empowered  to  do  so.  Provided  "  that  no  such  proclamation ''  (of 
annexation)  ''should  be  issued  by  you  with  respect  to  any  district, 
territory,  or  state,  unless  you  shall  be  satisfied  that  the  inhabitants 
thereof,  or  a  sufficient  number  of  them,  or  the  legislature  thereof, 
desire  to  become  our  subjects ;  nor  if  any  conditions  undidy  limiting 
our  power  and  authority  therein  are  sought  to  be  imposed."  These 
extracts  from  the  Boyal  Commission  appointing  Sir  Theophilus  Shep- 
stone clearly  show  that  he  was  empowered  to  annex  the  territory  if  the 
war  threatened  to  extend  into  English  territory,  and  it  was  to  be  done 
if  the  Government  or  the  inhabitants  were  desirous  of  being  annexed. 
The  war  had  ceased  for  some  time  before  he  proclaimed  the  annexa- 
tion, so  the  Colonies  were  not  endangered ;  but  the  legislature  of  the 
Bepublic  vras  strongly  opposed  to  annexation,  and  as  the  result  of 
his  negotiations  passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  executive ''to 
take  the  necessary  measures  for  the  maintenance  of  the  independence 
of  the  Bepublic."  Whatever  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone's  secret  in- 
stmctionB  may  have  been,  he  distinctly  violated  the  conditions  laid 
down  in  the  Boyal  Commission,  and  annexed  the  Republic,  although 
the  Legislature,  the  President,  and  the  Executive  Council  all  pro- 
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tested  against  it.  In  order  to  prevent  war  and  bloodsbed  they 
submitted)  and  sent  the  Yiee-President  and  the  Attorney-Greneral  at 
once  to  England  to  show  that  the  fanners  were  almost  unanimously 
opposed  to  annexation^  and  ask  the  Government  to  rescind  the  pro- 
clamation of  annexation,  and  so  prevent  a  war  between  the  two  white 
races  of  South  Africa.  When  they  arrived  in  England  the  deputa- 
tion were  informed  by  Lord  Carnarvon  that  since  tbey  left  the 
Transvaal  the  people  had  almost  unanimously  expressed  their  thorough 
approval  of  the  annexation.  They  returned  to  get  more  evidence  to 
convince  Lord  Carnarvon  that  he  had  been  misled.  In  reporting 
the  reception  they  had  met  with  and  Lord  Carnarvon's  statements 
about  the  majority  being  favourable  to  British  rule,  great  meetings 
were  held,  and  a  petition  embodying  the  facts  of  the  case  was  signed 
by  seven-eighths  of  the  people.  When  Messrs.  Kruger  and  Joubert 
brought  the  evidence  before  Sir  Michael  Hicks  Beach  (Lord  Carnarvon 
having  resigned),  the  Colonial  Secretary  practically  told  them  it  was 
a  matter  of  little  importance  what  the  present  inhabitants  desired, 
and  that  the  territory  must  remain  under  English  sovereignty.  For 
two  years,  by  meetings,  memorials,  and  protests,  they  continued  their 
passive  resistance.  They  hoped,  when  the  Liberal  party  came  into 
power,  the  country  would  be  restored  to  them.  The  present  Prime 
Minister  was  very  eloquent  in  his  denunciations  of  the  policy  of 
annexation.  He  condemned  it  as  impolitic  and  unjust.  The  terri- 
tory was  useless  to  England ;  and  even  if  it  were  as  valuable  as  it  was 
valueless,  he  would  repudiate  the  transaction  in  consequence  of  the 
dishonourable  means  by  which  it  had  been  brought  about.  In  a 
speech  at  Midlothian  on  I^ovembcr  26,  1879,  Mr.  Gladstone  said: 
''  There  is  no  strength  to  be  added  to  our  country  by  governing  the 
•  Transvaal.  The  Transvaal  is  a  country  where  we  have  chosen  most 
unwisely,  I  am  tempted  to  say  insanely,  to  place  ourselves  in  the 
strange  predicament  of  the  free  subjects  of  a  monarchy  going  to 
coerce  the  free  subjects  of  a  Republic,  and  to  compel  them  to  accept 
a  citizenship  which  they  decline  and  refuse.  But  if  that  is  to  be 
done  it  must  be  done  by  force.'' 

Failing  to  get  their  grievances  redressed  even  by  the  Liberals, 
and  seeing  that  all  their  appeals  to  English  sense  of  justice  and  fair 
play  were  useless,  they  took  up  arms  to  regain  their  independence, 
and  the  third  Boer  war  began  in  December,  1881.  In  a  Blue-book 
published  during  the  war  a  dispatch  appeared  from  Sir  William 
Lanyon,  and  letters  were  written  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere  in.  The  Times,  to 
the  effect  that  the  majority  of  the  Boers  were  still  in  favour  of 
English  rule,  and  that  they  had  been  coerced  into  fighting  by  the 
minority ;  but  there  is  a  limit  to  human  credulity,  and  this  theory 
found  little  support.  The  bravery  displayed  by  the  farmers  proved 
that  the  charge  of  cowardice  so  often  made  was  anything  but  accu- 
rate, and  many  began  to  believe  that  they  had  been  misled  and 
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deceived  in  reference  to  other  matters.    So  when  the  Government 
offered  terms  notwithstanding  English  defeats,  the  country  generaUy 
supported  them,  and  if  the  Ministry  had  had  the  courage  to  frankly 
admit  that  the  annexation  was  brought  about  by  fraud  and  mis- 
representation, had  withdrawn  the  proclamation  taking  over  the 
country,  and  had  returned  to  the  conditions  that  existed  before  such 
unwarranted  interference,  they  would  have  got  out  of  an  imfortu- 
nate  position  in  at  least  a  dignified  manner.     Such  a  solution  would 
have  been  a  logical  one,  and  the  constituencies  would  probably  have 
endorsed  it.     The  same  laws  that  operate  between  individuals  ought 
also  to  hold  good  between  States.    Hence,  when  the  Government  were 
satisfied  that  (to  use  Mr.  Gladstone's  words)  the  annexation  was 
"  impolitic  and  unjust,''  it  was  morally  incumbent  on  them  to  give 
back  the  territory  so  unjustly  acquired  and  offer  compensation  for 
every  illegal  and  unjustifiable  act.     Instead  of  doing  so,  England 
broke  &ith  with  them,  and  did  not  even  give  the  terms  or  carry  out 
the  conditions  of  the  preliminary  treaty  of  peace.  The  Eoyal  Commis- 
sion that  was  appointed  drew  up  a  Convention,  several  clauses  of  which 
were  contrary  to  the  preliminary  treaty  signed  between  the  military 
leaders,  and  the  Convention  was  forced  upon  the  Triumvirate.    They 
protested  against  some  of  the  clauses,  but  signed  it  rather  than  take 
upon  themselves  the  responsibiHty  of  commencing  another  war.     The 
new  Convention  had  to  be  ratified  within  three  months  by  the  Yolks- 
raad.    When  President  Kruger  brought  the  Convention  before  the 
Baad  on  behalf  of  the  Triumvirate,  he  said : — 

"  We  cannot  flatter  ourselves  with  the  hope  that  'the  Convention  will  satisfy 
yon  in  its  various  provisions :  it  has  not  satisfied  onrselveB ;  but  we  venture 
to  give  you  this  assurance,  that  we  signed  it  with  the  conviction  that  under 
the  drcmnstances  sincere  love  for  our  fatherland  and  solicitude  for  the 
wd&re  of  South  Africa  demanded  from  us  not  to  withhold  our  signatures 
from  the  Convention.  We  publish  in  our  Staata  Ccurant  verbally,  as  far  as 
possible,  everything  that  has  been  altered  and  that  has  happened  between 
the  Members  of  the  Boyal  Commission  and  the  Hon.  Triumvirate  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Transvaal  Conmiission,  from  which  you  will  see  that  we  left 
nothing  untried  on  our  side  to  obtain  those  modifications  in  the  Convention 
which  appeared  desirable  to  us.  We  are,  however,  convinced  that  many,  if 
not  all,  the  remarks  advanced  by  us  will  appear  later  on  to  have  been  well 
founded,  and  that  the  British  Government  itself  will  have  to  propose  modifica- 
tioQ  and  changes  in  the  Convention." 

The  Baad  instructed  the  Triumvirate  to  resume  negotiations  in 

order  to  have  the  objectionable  clauses  modified,  and  they  sent  the 

following  telegram  to  Mr.  Gladstone : — 

"  Triumvirate  instmcted  by  Yolksraad  to  apprise  you  that  in  their  opinion  the 
Convention  is  contrary  to  the  Treaty  of  Sand  Biver  in  18d2.  The  Convention 
IB  in  many  respects  an  open  breach  of  the  peace  agreement  between  Sir  E. 
Wood,  for  Her  Majesty,  and  the  Boer  leaders,  who  trusting  that  the  principles 
laid  down  there  would  be  executed,  laid  down  their  arms.  The  Yolksraad 
request  that  Articles  2  and  18  may  be  altered.  The  Suzerain  has  no  right  to 
the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs,  only  the  control.  Likewise  it  is  agreed  by  the 
peace  agrtement  that  wo  should  have  complete  self-govomment,  and  ns  they 
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stand,  Articles  3,  13,  and  sub-division  of  26  are  a  breacli  of  tliat  solemn  treaty. 
The  Suzerain  has  no  right  of  appro^ial  of  our  laws.  The  President,  being  a 
foreigner,  cannot  be  a  trustee  of  property  belonging  to  our  citizens.  It  is  infra 
dignitatum  for  the  President  to  be  a  member  of  a  Commission.  Although 
willing  to  pay  our  debts,  we  want  proof  and  vouchers ;  this  is  not  given  now. 
JProm  Article  8  the  word  *  commandeering '  to  disappear.  Article  20,  they  who 
annul  grants  pay  damages.  Articles  15,  16,  26,  and  27  superfluous,  only 
calculated  to  offend.'* 

The  Government  replied : — 

''The  Convention  having  been  signed  by  the  leaders  who  entered  into  the 
Peace  Treaty,  and  they  having  undertaken  that  the  Convention  should  be 
ratified  within  three  months,  Her  Majesty's  Government  cannot  consider  any 
propositions  to  amend  the  Convention  before  the  same  has  been  ratified  and 
its  practical  working  has  been  properly  tested." 

When  the  Triumvirate  pointed  out  that  the  monetary  question 
could  not  be  tested  by  experience,  they  were  told  that  they  most 
either  sign  it  and  give  it  a  trial  or  continue  the  war.  At  last  the 
Kaad  consented  to  ratify  the  Convention  provisionally  and  give  it  a 
trial.  In  the  resolution  provisionally  ratifying  the  Convention  they 
say: — 

**  The  Yolksraad  is  not  satisfied  with  the  Coihvention,  and  considers  that  the 
members  of  the  Triumvirate  performed  an  onerous  deed  of  patriotism  when 
they  undertook  the  responsibility  of  signing  so  unsatisfactory  a  State  document 
The  Yolksraad  sees  that  it  is  forced  by  the  same  motives  to  ratify,  which  com- 
pelled the  Triumvirate  to  sign.  These  motives  it  dares  to  publish  to  the  whole 
world  without  any  reservation.  They  may  be  stated  in  two  words :  fear  of 
renewed  bloodshed  between  two  races  who  are  called  to  bear  with  and  esteem 
each  other,  and  fear  of  renewed  dissensions  between  the  chief  representatives  of 
the  white  races  in  South  Africa,  which  undermines  the  common  welfare  of  all 
the  States  and  Colonies  in  South  Africa.    The  Yolksraad  desire  again  to  show 

an  example  of  endurance  and  patience 

"  In  consequence,  therefore,  the  Yolksraad  resolves,  as  it  hereby  does,  not 
farther  to  discuss  the  Convention,  as  all  objections  were  represented  at  the 
sitting  of  the  Boyal  Commission,  or  were  summarised  by  the  Yolksraad;  and  to 
prove  to  each  and  every  one  that  they  are  animated  by  a  love  of  peace  and  unani- 
mity, and  provisionally  submitting  the  Artides  of  the  Convention  to  a  practical 
test,  hereby  complies  with  the  request  of  the  English  Government  of  the  18th 
October,  1881,  and  now  proceed  to  ratify  this  Convention,  signed,  as  herein- 
before mentioned,  on  3rd  August,  1881." 

The  Convention  has  now  been  in  operation  for  nearly  two  years, 
and  its  practical  working  has  caused  considerable  irritation  in  the 
Transvaal  and  rather  strained  relations  between  the  two  Governments. 
Both  parties  are  now  agreed  that  it  requires  to  be  revised,  and  it  is 
to  be  trusted  the  coming  negotiations  may  be  successful,  and  that  the 
Government  may  at  last  offer  the  Boers  simple  justice.  They  admit 
that  all  the  pretexts  for  interference  in  1877  were  false  and  dishonest. 
The  Sikukuni  correspondence  before  and  after  annexation  is  a  blot 
on  Lord  Carnarvon's  good  name  and  a  scandal  to  England.  There 
were  more  native  wars  and  troubles  during  the  three  years  England 
held  the  country  than  during  the  thirty  years  the  Boers  governed 
it.    English  native  policy  was  in  many  respects  disgraceful ;  there 
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was  appointed  as  magistrate  in  Zoi^spansberg  a  man  who  had  been 
degraded  from  his  post   by  the  Boer  Government  for  dealing  in 
filayes.    This  man,  a  Portuguese,  named  Albasini,  was  discovered 
by  the  Government  of  the  Bepublic  to  be  prostituting  his  position 
and  dealing  in  slaves;  they  prosecuted  him,  but  did  not  secure  a 
conviction  because  there  was  a  flaw  in   the  indictment,  but  they 
ignominiously  dismissed  him  from  his  office.     Yet,  when  Sir  Theo- 
philus  Shepstone  annexed  the  country,  he  reappointed  this  scoundrel 
as  a  magistrate  in  his  old  district.     When  we  took  over  the  country 
there  were  no  wrongs  of  the  natives  to  right,  no  slaves  to  liberate. 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson  offered  a  reward  of  ten  pounds  for  every  one 
that  was  found,  and  no  one  attempted  to  claim  the  reward.     But 
what  has  occurred  since  the  country  has  been  handed  back  to  the 
Boers  ?    They  have  ordered  the  release  of  hundreds  of  natives  who 
had  been  apprenticed  contrary  to  the  law.    Some  of  these  natives 
had  been  apprenticed  for  a  period  that  would  expire  in  1894,  and 
this  wrong  done  to  natives  by  British  magistrates,  when  the  country 
was  governed  as  despotically  as  England  governs  India,  or  as  Bussia 
is  governed,  has  had  to  be  undone  by  the  present  Yolksraad,  which 
has  ordered  their  liberation.     In  the  last  Blue-books  the  humiliating 
admissions  are  made  by  English  ex-officials  that  the  charge  made 
hy  the  Boer  Government  is  true — ^that  eight  hundred  were  appren- 
ticed at  Potchefstroom,  and  hundreds  more  at  Pretoria — and  all  they 
can  plead  in  extenuation  is  that  the  natives  apprenticed  nearly  all 
ran  away,  and  that  there  cannot  be  many  to  liberate.     By  solemn 
treaty  England  agreed  to  recognise  the  Ml  and  complete  freedom 
of  the  Bepublic.     By  an  almost  unprecedented  breach  of  inter- 
national law  their  territory  was  annexed,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
tests of  the  Government  and  the  people.    This  policy  of  force,  fraud, 
and  folly  has  been  discredited.     It  began  in  dishonour  and  ended  in 
disaster;  but  England  has  not  fully  undone  the  wrong — ^has  not 
entirely  reversed  the  unjustifiable  act  of  annexation,  has  indeed 
placed  new  bonds  on  them  which  they  refuse  any  longer  to  bear. 
They  ask,  why  should  they  be  placed  in  a  different  position  from  their 
brediren  of  the  Free  State  P    And  what  have  they  done  that  the  full 
and  complete  measure  of  independence  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
Sand  River  Convention  shall  still  be  withheld  P     And  they  will  never 
rest  satisfied  till  a  treaty  on  the  lines  of  that  Convention  is  again 
granted.     The  present  Convention  has  caused   serious  difficulties 
and  undesirable  complications,  and  be  it  hoped  the  Government 
will  adopt  the  course  that  justice  and  policy  alike  demand,  that  they 
will  modify  the  Pretoria  Convention  and  return  to  the  conditions 
adopted  in  1852,  as  such  a  course  only  will  restore  that  goodwill 
and  friendly  feeliDg  between  the  Dutch  and  English  population 
which  is  so  necessary  for  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  South  Africa. 

G.  B.  Clark. 


THE  RADICAL  PROGEAMME. 

I.— MACHINERY. 

Some  exception  has  been  taken  to  an  article  wliicli  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  this  Review,  entitled  *'  The  Future  of  the  Radical 
Party/'  on  the  ground  that  it  was  wanting  in  the  constnictiye 
element,  and  that  while  it  predicted  the  triumph  of  Radicalism  it 
did  not  clearly  indicate  the  measures  by,  and  the  lines  on,  which 
victory  was  to  be  won.     Such  a  defect,  fortunately,  admits  of  an  easy 
remedy,  and  this  opportunity  may  be  taken  of  announcing  that  the 
Fortnightly  Review  for  September  will  contain  a  comprehensive 
scheme  of  legislative  action  which,  in  subsequent  numbers,  will  be 
examined  and  explained  in  detail.  On  the  present  occasion  it  may  be 
well  to  devote  a  few  pages  to  specifying  the  changes  in  our  poUtical 
machinery  which  are  the  essential  conditions  of  fulfilling  a  Radical 
Progranune.     If  they  are  not  to  be  looked  for  immediately,  their 
realisation  within  a  reasonable  time  is  as  certain  as  it  is  necessaiy. 
"No  thoughtful  person   has  ever  imagined  that,  with  Parliament 
composed  as  it  now  is,  advanced  Liberals  could  witness  the  execution 
of  their  political  purpose.     The  modifications  which  are  now  desired 
are  not  conceived  in  any  spirit  of  devotion  to  a  theoretically  perfect 
legislature.     They  are  wanted  not  as  steps  in  the  direction  of  consti- 
tutional symmetiy,  but  as  practical  improvements  which  will  pave 
the  way  to  practical  results.     Parliamentary  reform  has  no  value  or 
meaning  except  as  a  preliminary  of  political  action,  and  the  reforms 
which  Mr.  Chamberlain  delineated  first  in  his  speech  at  Birmingham 
six  weeks  ago,  and  then  in  his  address  to  the  Cobden  Olnb  a  fort- 
night later,  are  to  be  advocated,  as  they  have  been  denounced,  because 
they  are  calculated  to  influence  the  whole  current  of  legislation  for 
some  years  to  come.    If  they  were  not  likely  to  have  that  effect  they 
would  be  valueless. 

Before  we  have  a  political  machinery  which  will  give  effect  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  in  the  constituencies,  three  important  innova- 
tions must  be  accomplished.  Manhood  suffirage,  equal  electoral 
districts,  and  the  payment  of  members,  are  each  of  them  in  their  torn 
indispensable.  That  idtimately  every  male  adult  in  the  United 
Kingdom  will  receive  a  parliamentary  vote,  no  one  doubts.  It  is  a« 
certain  as  the  extension  of  the  existing  franchise  to  counties.  It  isnot 
a  question  of  purely  speculative  interest,  such  as  the  substitution  of  a 
republican  for  a  monarchical  form  of  Government,  or  even  the  dis- 
establishment and  disendowment  of  the  State  Church.  Granted  that 
this  is  so,  many  persons  will  feel  tempted  to  say,  let  the  evil  day  be 
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deferred  as  long  as  possible.     When  Canning  was  told  that  sooner 
or  kter  there  must  be  war,  he  replied,  "  Then  let  it  be  later."    But 
this  principle  of  postponement  does  not  apply  in  the  case  of  con- 
ting^cies  which   cannot  in  themselves  be  pronounced  necessary 
evik    If  it  could  be  shown  that  there  was  something  in  our  present 
social  or  political  state  which  invested  manhood  suffrage  with  excep- 
tional terrors,  and  which  constituted  a  weighty  reason  against  raising 
the  subject  now,  the  force  of  the  argument  in  favour  of  delay  might 
readily  be  admitted.     But  no  one  pretends  that  the  universal  diffu- 
sion of  the  electoral  privilege  or  right  is  more  dangerous  to-day  than 
it  will  be  five,  ten,  or  twenty  years  hence ;  and  once  this  step  is  taken, 
we  shall  at  least  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  we  have  got 
to  the  rock.     When  Mr.  Disraeli  brought  forward  his  Reform  BiU 
in  1867,  he  protested  that,  short  of  household  suffrage,  there  was  no 
logical  or  intelligible  resting-place.     Precisely  the  same  thing  may 
be  said  of  manhood  suffrage.     It  is  the  goal  whither  events  are 
hastening  ;   and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that,  if  it  be  reached 
floon,  it  will  portend  more  of  danger  and  disturbance  than  if  we 
travel  in  its  direction  by  long  stages  and  at  a  tardy  pace. 

Manhood  suffrage,  be  it  remembered,  is  a  political  arrangement  as 
to  the  working  of  which  we  do  not  lack  the  data  of  practical  ex- 
perience. It  has  been  in  force  for  years  among  Englishmen,  our 
fellow-subjects,  in  that  Greater  Britain  which  lies  beyond  seas.  It 
is  acclimatized  not  only  in  France,  Germany,  Italy,  Greece,  and, 
with  certain  limitations,  in  Austria,  but  in  Canada  and  in  our 
Australasian  colonies.  It  has  not  been  followed  in  any  of  our 
dependencies  by  the  grievous  abuses  which  theoretical  pessimists 
declare  are  inevitable  from  it.  On  the  contrary,  the  sentiment  of 
loyalty  is  notoriously  as  strong  in  our  Canadian  and  Australasian 
dominions  as  in  any  portion  of  the  empire.  The  political  condition  of 
France  may  be  cited  as  an  argument  against  manhood  suffirage,  and 
would  certainly  seem  pnmd  facie  to  discredit  it ;  but  let  us  look  at 
this  matter  a  little  more  closely.  What  is  the  true  cause  of  the  in- 
stability of  France  P  It  arises  not  from  the  circumstance  that  every 
male  of  mature  years  has  a  vote,  but  from  the  deplorable  lack  of 
political  capacity  in  individuals ;  not,  in  other  words,  from  the 
multitude  of  electors,  but  from  the  dearth  of  men.  A  system  of 
personal  rule,  with  all  its  attendant  corruptions  and  enfeeblements, 
which  dominated  France  for  more  than  twenty  years,  is  an  evil 
preparation  for  popular  government  and  the  imrestricted  exercise  of 
political  right.  The  advocates  of  manhood  suffrage,  however,  must 
expect  to  be  confronted  with  an  objection  which  they  will  be  told 
is  not  derived  from  foreign  soil,  but  is  indigenous  to  this  country. 
Manhood  8u£Brage  in  England,  they  will  be  assured,  means  the 
hopeless  deterioration  of  the  electorate.     Once  admit  this  charge. 
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and  a  residuum  worse  eyen  than  that  whose  evil  qualities  Mr. 
Bright  described  sixteen  years  ago  will  be  enfranchised.  Now  what 
are  the  grounds  on  which  this  apprehension  rests  P  There  are  some 
large  provincial  towns  in  England  where  manhood  sufiGrage  may  be 
said  practically  to  exist  already.  In  Birmingham,  Sheffield,  and 
other  cities  it  is  the  rule  for  families  among  the  working  classes  to 
live  not  in  lodgings  but  in  separate  houses.  This  is  not  the  case  ia 
London,  and  the  influence  which  the  change  now  contemplated 
would  have  in  the  metropolis  would  unquestionably  be  far  greater 
than  it  would  exercise  elsewhere.  But  is  there  any  reason  for  saying, 
or  believing,  that  either  in  London  or  in  any  other  considerable 
centre  of  population,  manhood  sufirage  would  introduce  to  the  con- 
stitution voters  who  would,  on  the  whole,  compare  luifavourably  with 
those  now  on  the  register  ?  Who  are  the  men  that  are  at  present 
excluded  from  the  suffrage  P  The  answer  is  that  they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  the  younger  and  more  intelligent  members  of  the  com- 
munity— the  men  who  have  grown  up  under  the  operation  of  the 
educational  reforms  of  the  last  thirteen  years,  and  who  illustrate,  it 
is  natural  to  believe,  some  of  their  quickening  power.  So  far  from 
the  enfranchisement  of  the  adult  males  of  the  United  Kingdom 
affecting  the  constituencies  for  the  worse,  the  probability,  or  the 
certainty,  is  that  they  would  introduce  into  them  a  leavem  of  mental 
and  moral  improvement. 

What  is  true  of  manhood  suffrage  is  true  also  of  equal  electoral  dis- 
tricts. Whether  we  like  or  dislike  the  idea,  we  are  rapidly  approach- 
ing more  closely  to  them.  Every  measure  of  redistribution  of  seats 
brings  us  nearer  to  the  point  on  which  the  eyes  of  some  are  fixed  with 
hope,  and  of  others  with  fear.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  principle  of 
equal  electoral  districts  is  involved  in  each  attempt  more  equitably  to 
redistribute  parliamentary  seats.  Bedistribution,  to  put  it  a  little 
differently,  has  no  meaning,  imless  it  tends  to  equalise  the  value  of 
votes ;  and  if  that  end  is  to  be  attained,  the  voting  areas  most  be 
equalised  also.  "  It  is  no  use,''  said  Mr.  Ohamberlain  at  Birmingham 
on  the  13th  of  last  June,  "  to  increase  the  number  of  voters  if  yoa 
minimise  the  political  influence  which  the  political  vote  confers.  It 
is  no  use  to  put  a  million  in  the  place  of  100,000  if  the  million  has 
no  greater  powers  than  the  100,000  had  before.''  The  effect  of 
the  minority  vote  is  to  place  three-cornered  constituencies,  such  as 
Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Manchester,  on  a  footing  of 
equality,  as  regards  voting  power,  with  the  most  insignificant  consti- 
tuencies in  the  realm ;  and  that  at  Birmingham  this  is  not  actually 
the  case  is  due  to  the  thoroughness  of  the  Liberal  organization.  An 
analysis  of  the  population,  the  electorate  and  the  assessment  to  income- 
tax  of  257  boroughs,  shows  that  180  of  these,  with  3,325,122  inhabitants, 
439,074  electors,  and  an  income-tax  assessment  of  £38,761,436,  return 
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2-31  members^  while  seventy-one  other  places,  with  more  than  three 
times  the  population,  more  than  twice  the  number  of  electors,  and 
assessed  at  nearly  seyen  times  the  amount  of  income-^x,  have  only 
129  members;  that  forty- two  little  boroughs  have  forty-two  repre- 
sentatives in  the  popular  Chamber,  but  the  nineteen  great  cities 
and  boroughs,  with  more  than  twenty-seven  times  the  population 
and  nearly  twenty-four  times  as   many  electors,  and  paying  just 
fifty  times  the  amount  of  income-tax,  have  only  forty- three  members. 
On  the  occasion  already  referred  to  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Trade  instituted  a  comparison  between  Warwick  and  Birmingham. 
Warwick  returns  two  members,  Birmingham  three,  but  the  annual 
increase  of  the  population  of  Birmingham  is  so  great,  that  another 
Warwick  is  added  every  two  years  to  its  number.  "  Lest,  however," 
continued  Mr.  Chamberlain,  ''you  should  be  surfeited  with  this 
generous  distribution  of  political  power,  you  are  only  permitted  to 
give  two  votes    apiece,    and  so   it    happens  that    an  elector    of 
Warwick  has  thirty-four  times  the  political  power  of  every  elector 
of  Birmingham.'' 

Instances  of  this  kind  might  be  multiplied  indefinitely.  The 
object  at  which  redistribution  of  seats  should  aim  is  simple.  The 
names  of  the  existing  constituencies,  which  are  not  disfranchised, 
may  be  preserved ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  say  that  the  English 
people  are  fairly  and  impartially  represented  in  Parliament  till  there 
is,  speaking  roughly,  one  member  allotted  to  each  50,000  of  the 
inhabitants.  The  relative  merits  of  the  principle  of  acruiin  de  Hate 
and  of  9crutin  (Farrondissement,  applied  to  the  great  English  consti- 
taencies,  may  still  be  an  open  question.  The  ground  on  which  M. 
Oambetta  declared  the  former  to  be  absolutely  imperative  for  France 
was,  that  otherwise  it  was,  and  must  remain,  impossible  to  prevent 
an  importance  and  prominence  being  accorded  to  local  interests  and 
their  representatives,  which  would  prevent  men  of  the  highest  mark 
and  capacity  from  finding  their  way  into  the  Legislature,  But 
the  advance  which  scrutin  d^arrondissement,  if  adopted  under  a 
scheme  of  redistribution,  would  signalise,  must  be  so  great  as  to 
be  accepted  with  satisfaction.  An  idea  may  be  readily  formed  of 
its  operation*  Take  the  case  of  a  town  with  a  population  of  400,000. 
That  would  be  entitled  to  eight  members.  The  method  of  scrutin 
de  Uste  would  make  each  one  of  its  representatives  a  member  not 
for  a  section  of  the  constituency,  but  for  the  whole  constituency. 
Scrutin  ^arrondissement  would  assign  a  representative  apiece  to  the 
eight  wards  into  which  the  whole  constituency  would  be  divided. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  the  latter  arrangement,  and 
its  special  adaptabilities  to  English  requirements  are  undoubted. 
One  general  condition  must  steadily  be  borne  in  mind  and  acted  upon. 
An  equitable  system  of  parliamentary  representation  is  absolutely 
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inconsistent  with  the  minority  vote,  and  no  sound  Badical  can  acquiesce 
in  such  a  deyice  for  minimising,  and  it  maybe  for  nullifying  altogether, 
the  power  of  the  majority.  The  principle  on  which  this  yexatioos 
expedient  rests  is  distrust  of  the  people,  and  when  eminent  members 
of  the  Liberal  party  Yindicate  it,  they  practically  make  an  unworthy 
imputation  on  those  who  are  the  source  of  political  power.  More- 
over, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  minority  vote  is  resented 
as  a  grievance  and  resisted  as  an  infringement  on  popular  rights 
in  those  places  where  it  is  in  force.  If  there  were  no  three-cornered 
constituencies  there  would  be  no  need  of  the  machinery  of  the 
caucus.  It  is  the  minority  vote  which  stimulates  the  caucus. 
Nothing,  for  instance,  has  given  such  an  incentive  to  Radical  or- 
ganization in  Birmingham  as  the  consciousness  that  if  every  nerve 
is  not  strained  to  thwart  the  operation  of  the  minority  clause  the 
constituency  will  not  have  the  share  of  political  power  to  which  it 
is  entitled. 

It  may  not  be  generally  known  that  the  first  practical  proposal 
brought  forward  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  the  payment  of 
members  proceeded  from  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Duke  of 
Marlborough.  In  1830  the  then  Lord  Blandford,  who  represented 
Woodstock,  introduced  a  Reform  Bill  in  accordance  with  the  tenor 
of  an  abstract  resolution  in  favour  of  reform  which  the  House  of 
Commons  had  previously  negatived.  He  proposed  not  only  to 
transfer  the  franchises  from  decayed  or  corrupt  boroughs  to  large 
unrepresented  towns,  to  confer  the  franchise  on  all  j>ayers  of  scot 
and  lot,  all  copyholders  and  leaseholders,  but  to  pay  county  members 
at  the  rate  of  £4  and  borough  members  at  the  rate  of  £2  a  day.  It 
is  stated  in  the  new  number  of  the  Quarterly  Retiew  that  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain has  declared  himself  in  favour  of  a  proposal  similar  to  that 
advocated  by  the  sixth  Duke  of  Marlborough,  and  one  which  adds  to 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  £658,000, — ^'  an  amount  exceeding 
the  whole  cost  of  Royalty,  pensions,  annuities,  and  every  charge 
included."  JKTothing  is  more  easy  than  to  deal  Yrith  your  opponent 
when  you  are  able  to  state  his  case  in  your  own  terms.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Chamberlain  proposes  to  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  What- 
ever sum  may  be  paid  to  the  representatives  of  the  people,  it 
would  be  a  charge  not,  as  the  Quarterly  reviewer  finds  it  con- 
venient to  assume,  upon  the  Imperial  exchequer,  but  upon  the 
constituencies.  As  for  the  parliamentary  stipend  specified  by  the 
reviewer,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  it  is  purely  arbitrary,  and  that  the 
sum  is  selected  with  a  view  to  prejudice  Mr.  Chamberlain's  project.  It 
would  introduce  no  new  principle  into  the  House  of  Conmions.  Fepjs 
writes  in  his  diary,  under  the  date  of  March  30,  1668  :  "  At  dinner 
we  had  a  great  deal  of  good  discourse  about  Parliament.  All  con- 
cluded that  the  bane  of  the  Parliament  hath  been  the  leaving  off  the 
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old  custom  of  tHe  places  allowing  wages  to  those  that  serve  them  in 

Parliament,  hj  which  they  chose  men  that  understood  their  business 

and  would  attend  to  it,  and  they  could  expect  an  account  from,  which 

now  they  cannot,  and  so  the  Parliament  has  become  a  company  of 

men  unable  to  give  account  for  the  interest  of  the  place  they  serve 

for."     The  last  payment  of  wages  to  members  of  the  House  of 

Commons  took  place  in  1681,  when  Thomas  King,  after  having  given 

due  notice  to  the  Corporation  of  Harwich,  obtained  from  the  Lord 

Chancellor  a  writ  de  expensis  burgensium  levandL    In  his  Life  of  Lord 

Chancellor  Nottingham.  Lord  Campbell  cites  this  case,  and  even 

declares  that  the  writ  might  still  be  claimed  without  a  new  enactment 

to  revive  the  old  usage.     When,  therefore,  Mr.  Peter  Taylor  moved 

thirteen  years  ago  for  leave  to  introduce  a  bill  "  to  restore  the  ancient 

constitutional  practice  of  payment  of  members,"  the  language  in 

which  he  described  his  measure  was  strictly  accurate. 

The  payment  of  members  may  be  defended  by  many  kinds  of 
analogy.  All  corporations  in  the  present  day  have  power  to  pay 
their  mayors.  Abroad  the  custom  is  not  confined,  as  the  Quarterly 
reviewer  assumes,  to  the  United  States.  Mr.  Chamberlain  has  bor- 
rowed, we  are  told,  this  expedient  from  America,  where,  ''when  it 
was  first  instituted,  there  was  (sic)  no  wealthy  or  idle  class  able  find 
willing  to  give  up  their  (sic)  time  for  nothing. '^  The  fairness  and  force 
of  this  sentence  are  on  a  par  with  its  grammar ;  the  fact,  of  course,  is 
discreetly  ignored  that  in  France  and  in  other  countries,  where  the 
non-existence  of  a  wealthy  and  idle  class  cannot  be  pleaded,  the  practice 
of  payment  prevails.  The  objections  with  which  this  plan  is  generally 
met  are  familiar.  It  would,  we  are  told,  if  adopted,  entirely  revolu- 
tiomse  the  personnel  of  the  House  of  Commons.  There  would  be 
fewer  fine  gentlemen  and  more  of  those  who  have  no  pretensions  to 
be  considered  fine  gentlemen.  The  House  itself  would  be  disgraced 
by  frequent  explosions  of  immannerly  behaviour,  and  by  scenes  and 
incidents  of  the  most  discreditable  kind.  Moreover,  it  would  tend 
towards  the  creation  of  a  class  of  men  whose  absence  is  convention- 
ally regarded  as  a  boon — that  of  the  professional  politician,  and  of 
members  who  would  be  perpetually  endeavouring  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  doing  some  job  in  the  interests  of  their  constituency,  that 
would  be  also  their  paymaster. 

These  arguments  may  be  looked  into  a  little  more  closely.  When 
it  is  said  that  payment  of  the  people's  representatives  would  vulgarise 
the  people's  House  and  would  deteriorate  its  social  qualities,  one  is 
tempted  to  ask  whether  such  experience  as  might  be  cited  on  the  point 
justifies  the  apprehension.  For  instance,  would  a  comparison  between 
the  social  demeanour  of  Earl  Percy  and  Viscount  Folkestone  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  Mr.  Burt  and  Mr.  Broadhurst  on  the  other,  in  the 
discharge  of  their  parliamentary  duties,  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
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former  P    If  it  is  asserted  that  the  scheme  would  make  the  assembly 
less  of  an  ornamental  lounge  than  it  now  is,  and  would  bring  into  it, 
on  an  increased  scale,  an  order  of  representatives  who  would  take  a 
view  of  their  functions  very  different  from  that  taken  by  their  supe- 
riors, the  soft  impeachment  may  be  readily  admitted,  and  it  may  be 
replied^  that  this  is  exactly  what  is  wanted.     The  men  who  would  be 
sent  to  St.  Stephens  would  be  men  whom  the  majority  of  the  con- 
stituencies trusted,  and  who  came  there  to  do  the  people's  work 
Their  presence  would  have  the  effect  of  liberalising  and  bracing  the 
assembly.     They  would,  in  a  word,  be  the  sort  of  legislators  from 
whom    measures   that  would  secure  the    steady  assertion  of  the 
popular  influence  in  all  matters  of  government  would  be  forth- 
ooming.  Again,  when  it  is  affirmed  that  the  plan  would  give  us  more 
professional    politicians    than   we    now  have,   the   remark  which 
suggests  itself  is,  that  this  is  exactly  what  is  required.     PoUtics, 
as  a  matter  of   fact,  are    a   profession    already,  and  if  lawyers, 
doctors^  and  professional  men  generally  are  paid,  why  not  politi- 
cians?   Moreover,   when  it  was    once   understood  that   business 
aptitudes  were  reqxdred  in  those  who  addressed  themselves  to  the 
business  of  public  affairs,  an  effectual  protest  would  be  made  against 
the  habit  of  sending  to  the  House  of  Commons  men  who  regarded 
politics  as  a  pastime ;  who,  whether  they  are  Liberals  or  Gonserva- 
tivesy  are  equally  dilettanti;  and  who  illustrate  in  the  Legislature  the 
indolence  and  languor  of  polite  society. 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  allegation  that  the  payment  of 
members,  and  the  confusion  of  commerce  and  politics  which  it  would 
involve,  must  vitiate  the  purity  of  the  parliamentary  atmosphere,  and 
must  degrade  the  standard  of  public  life.  The  present  House  of 
Commons  might,  without  injustice,  be  described  as  chiefly  composed 
of  conmiercial  interests.  The  landed  interest  has  267  members,  the 
trading,  conmiercial,  and  manufacturing  interest  165,  the  railway 
interest  113,  the  banking  interest  25,  the  liquor  interest  18,  and  so 
forth.  It  is  tmiversally  recognised  that  the  representative  of  each 
of  these  interests  will  do  what  he  can  to  advance  them  upon  every 
opportunity.  An  illustration  of  this  may  be  seen  in  what  occurred 
the  other  day  in  connection  with  the  Hull  and  Bamsley  Bailway. 
This  project,  in  which  a  large  capital  had  been  embarked,  and  which 
was  of  extreme  importance  to  many  thousands  of  people,  involved 
serious  competition  with  the  I^orth  Eastern  Eailway.  Sir  Joseph 
Pease,  the  very  type  and  model  of  a  respectable  and  highly- 
principled  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  did  not  attempt  to 
disguise  the  fact  that  he  resisted  the  measure  in  the  interests  of  the 
North  Eastern  Railway.  With  these  facts  before  him,  will  any  one 
seriously  pretend  that  paid  members  of  Parliament  would  be  more 
accessible  to  commercial  or  mercenary  motives  than  those  who  are 
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the  representatives  of  interest  first  and  of  their  constituents  after- 
wards? We  have^  indeed,  at  the  present  moment  what  is  quite  as 
mucH  a  house  of  interests  as  a  House  of  Commons. 

The  truth  is^   that  the  foregoing  reforms  are    denounced    and 
opposed,  not  from  any  sincere  solicitude  for  the  dignity  of  Parlia- 
ment or  the  integrity  of  our  public  life,  but  from  an  apprehension 
that,  once  effected,  they  would  secure  their  object.     This  object  is 
legislation  in  accordance  with  the  desires  and  wants  of  the  majority 
in  the  constituencies.     Those  who  compose  that  majority  derive  no 
benefit  from  the  monopolies  and  the  privileges  which  have  devoted 
diampions  in  our  existing  parliamentary  system.     It  is  perceived, 
however,  that  their  power  of  influencing  the  House  of  Commons 
is  on  the  increase,  and  therefore  the  cry  is  raised  that  a  certain 
nnmber  of  politicians  aim  at  the  substitution  of  paid  delegates  for 
members  of  an  Imperial  House  of  Commons.     There  is  little  ground 
for  the  belief  that  the  English  Electorate  will  take  the  initiative 
in  demanding  the  changes  now  enumerated.    The  English  masses 
are  nearly  impervious  to  political  ideas.     This  is  well  for  those  who 
are  concerned  to  impede  and  delay  popular  progress,  for,  were  it 
otherwise,   we  might   have   advanced   at  a  more   rapid   rate,  and 
manj  ancient  landmarks,  still  left  to  us,  might  have  disappeared. 
The  people  know  vaguely  what  they  want.    It  is  for  the  people's 
leaders  to    indicate  to  them  the  precise  piethods  in  and  instru- 
ments by  which  their  wishes  may  be  realised.      There  was  never 
a  time  when  the  constituencies  needed  instruction    more    sorely 
(^  all  these  topics.     Legislation  swayed  by  considerations  of  class 
^d  interests  has  been  so  long  the  habit  in  this  country  because 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  have  not  had  the  power  of  commimi- 
cating  their  will  to  Parliament.     This  is  the  power  which  is  now 
to  be  entrusted  to  them,  and  the  creation  of  the  machinery  that 
has  been   briefly  sketched  in  the   foregoing  pages,  and  that  can 
alone  suffice  to  do  what  is  wanted,  must  be  the  starting-point  in  the 
^^  programme  of  the  Badical  party. 
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Thb  question  of  a  second  Suez  Canal  and  the  negotiations  between 
the  English  Government  and  M.  de  Lesseps  have  eclipsed  in  interest 
and  importance  aU  other  political  subjects,  domestic  or  foreign,  duriog 
the  past  month.     So  much  space  has  been  given  to  the  topic,  and 
to  many  of  the  grave  collateral  issues  which  it  involves,  in  otiier 
portions  of  our  present  number,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
it  at  any  length  here.    "We  may,  however,  remark  that  between  the 
resolution  of  which  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  gave  notice  on  Tuesday, 
July  24,  and  the  attitude  adopted  throughout  by  Ministers,  there  is 
no  antagonism  or  inconsistency.     The  apparent  meaning  of  the 
motion  formulated  by  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  is,  that  whereas 
M.  de  Lesseps  has  a  monopoly  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  for  canal 
purposes,  he  has  no  monopoly  co-extensive  with  the  whole  tract 
of  country  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Red  Sea.    What- 
ever  may  be    the    result  of    Sir    Stafford  Northcote's  move,  it 
seems  unlikely  that  his  example  will  be  followed  in  the  Upper 
House  by  Lord  Salisbury.     The  Conservative  chief  in  the  Peers 
refuses,  it  is  understood,  to  challenge  a  debate.    Yet  reasons  are 
not  wanting  which  might  induce  him  to  do  so.     In  the  first  place, 
the  Opposition,  certain,  as  it  is,  to  be  beaten  on  the  question  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  might  reasonably  expect  to  cover  their  defeat 
in  the  House  of  Lords.    Moreover,  it  may  plausibly  be  contended 
that,  if  Lord  Salisbury  does  not  elicit  from  the  Peers  a  condemnation 
of  the  Ministerial  policy  in  admitting  M.  de  Lesseps'  monopoly,  he 
will  be  able  to  assert  that  Parliament  has  unanimously  recognised  his 
right.    How^  then,  are  we  to  explain  Lord  Salisbury's  apathy  ?    It 
is  perhaps  explicable  on  one  of  two  hypotheses.    First,  it  may  be 
said,  he  is  wreaking  his  vengeance  on  the  Peers  for  their  desertion 
of  him  last  year  on  the  Arrears  Bill.     Secondly,  it  is  conceivable 
he  is  cognisant  of  the  existence  of  some  document  in  the  archives  of 
the  Foreign  Office  which  debars  him  from  denouncing  more  par« 
ticularly  than  he  has  already  done  the  policy  of  Ministers  in  this 
matter. 

Although  Mr.  Gladstone  withdrew  the  agreement  in  deference  to 
the  storm  of  disapproval  which  it  excited,  the  agitation  was  already 
rapidly  subsiding,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that,  if  M.  de  Lesseps  had 
been  persuaded  to  modify  even  one  of  the  clauses  of  the  convention— 
to  make,  for  instance^  the  reduction  of  dues  absolute  instead  of 
contingent — ^Parliament  might  have  accepted  the  scheme  with  com- 
paratively  little  delay,  as  a  solution  of  the  difficulty.     Signs  are 
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maltipljing  daily  that  tbe  Bbipownerd  who  led  the  opposition  to  the 
project  are  seriously  apprehensive  for  the  future.     M.  de  Lesseps 
hs  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  construct  a  new  waterway  across 
tlie  isthmus  without  the  pecuniary  assistance  of  England.     If  he 
does  so,  the  shipowners  will  be  in  a  far  less  enviable  position  than 
if  thej  had  failed  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  the  convention.     It 
may  therefore  be  predicted  that  a  reaction  will  ere  long  set  in,  and 
that  pressure  will  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government,  by  the 
yeiy  men  who  took  the  initiative  in  denouncing  the  original  plan, 
with  a  view  of  negotiating  afresh  with  the  president  of  the  Suez 
Canal  Company.    Unfortunate  as  the  whole  incident  is,  there  is  no 
danger  that  it  will  seriously  complicate  the  relations  between  France 
and  England.     The  truth  really  is,  that  these  are  constantly  liable 
to  misconception  from  one  point  of  view  or  the  other.     Sometimes 
thej  are  esteemed  preternaturally  cordial ;  sometimes  chimerically 
hostile.    The  news  of  the  occurrence  at  Tamatave,  which  reached 
England  between  two  and  three  weeks  ago,  caused  for  the  moment 
a  considerable  explosion  of  popular  sentiment.    The  French  Govern- 
ment lost   no    time  in  assuring  us    that  the  matter   should    be 
diligently  investigated,  and  nothing  could  be  more  conciliatory  and 
Iiandsome  than  the  tone  adopted  by  M.  Jules  Ferry  and  M.  ChaUemel 
laooor  in  speaking  of  it. 

It  would  be  weU  if  the  prospect  which  immediately  confronts  us 
k  Egypt  were  equally  satisfactory.  The  new  cause  of  disturbance 
and  alarm  is  not  political.  The  enemy  which  we  have  to  face  is  not 
var  or  rebellion,  but  pestilence.  It  is  now  impossible  to  doubt  that 
the  area  over  which  cholera  extends  is  becoming  swiftly  enlarged, 
that  it  has  attacked  our  own  troops,  and  that  there  rests  upon  us  a 
Ksponsibility  of  a  most  serious  kind.  The  Egyptian  authorities 
themselves  are  impotent  to  grapple  with  the  emergency  or  to  check 
the  disease.  No  confidence  can  be  placed  in  the  official  returns  of 
the  deaths.  Panic  paralyzes  action,  and  there  is  nothing  more  cruel 
or  cowardly  than  terror.  The  Egyptian  authorities  place  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  English  sanitary  intervention,  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  ns  that  these  obstacles  should  be  removed.  Scenes  of  shoeking 
inhomanity  and  wanton  neglect  are  of  daily  occurrence.  The 
dimse  has  declared  itself  at  a  singularly  untoward  moment. 
Lord  Bufferin,  in  the  speech  which  he  recently  made  at  a  public 
dixmer,  did  not  express  himself  in  terms  imduly  sanguine  of  the 
political  condition  and  future  of  the  country ;  and  now,  just  when 
^nnquiUity  was  absolutely  essential  for  the  development  and  the 
oonaoUdatioa  of  the  new  regime,  the  deadliest  of  modem  epidemics 
is  the  herald  of  Major  Baring's  arrival.  From  the  duty  which 
erents  impose  upon    us  there    must   be  no  flinching.    However 
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long  or  however  short  is  to  be  our  stay  in  Egypt,  we  have  made 
ourselves  morally  answerable  for  its  welfare.  Having  adopted  the 
policy  of  partial  occupation  we  must  accept  its  consequences.  Mr. 
Gladstone's  description  of  our  general  position  in  Egypt  as  tern- 
porary  and  exceptional  has  been  unreasonably  censured  in  several 
quarters.  It  is  in  reality  both.  It  is  temporary,  because  it  is  not  to 
be  contemplated  that  we  shall  remain  there  in  perpetuity;  it  is 
exceptional,  because  the  course  of  events  compelled  us  to  assume  a 
part  different  from  that  assigned  to  any  other  Power.  It  is  out  of 
the  question  for  us  to  attempt  to  shake  the  dust  of  Egypt  from  off 
the  soles  of  our  feet.  To  do  so  would  be  to  invite  anarchy,  and,  as  it 
would  seem,  pestilence  also,  to  fill  our  place,  and  would  invite  foreign 
intervention.  A  second  alternative,  that  of  practically  proclaiming 
ourselves  the  lords  of  Egypt  for  an  indefinite  period,  is  not  to  be 
seriously  entertained.  It  would  constitute  an  act  of  treachery  to  our 
most  solemn  promises  and  obligations,  and  it  would  be  the  signal  for 
Russia  to  descend  upon  Armenia.  There  remains,  therefore,  the 
Bingle  expedient  of  instructing,  as  we  are  instructing  now,  the 
Egyptians  in  the  art  of  self-government.  We  have  Lord  Dufferin's 
assurance  that  the  experiment  is  a  success. 

For  the  moment  the  attention  of  France  is  fixed  rather  on  her 
foreign  relations  than  on  her  home  politics.  Some  sensation,  indeedi 
has  been  provided  fpr  her  recently  by  the  illness  of  the  Comte  de 
Cbambord.  It  has  been  announced  in  rapid  succession  that  the 
chivalrous  fanatic  who  sacrificed  a  throne  to  the  White  Flag  was 
sick  unto  death ;  was  on  the  high  road  to  recovery ;  and  was  actuaUy 
dead.  There  can  be  little  doubt  now  that  the  condition  of  his 
health  has  much  improved.  At  the  same  time  his  departure  from 
the  scene  is  an  event  that  must  be  reckoned  with.  What  would 
be  its  political  consequences?  The  Orleanists  might  become  the 
political  heirs  of  the  Bourbons.  But  are  there  any  signs  that 
Orleanism  is  gaining,  or  that  the  Republic  is  losing,  strength  P  All 
experience  seems  to  point  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction.  The 
army  shows  no  symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  Republic.  On 
the  contrary,  although  the  soldiers  of  France,  of  whatever  social 
degree,  may  be  animated  by  no  sentimental  enthusiasm  for  the  form 
of  government  presided  over  by  M.  Q-r^vy,  there  is  growing  up 
among  military  men  a  public  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Republic—not 
possibly  qua  Republic,  but  qud  the  most  stable  and  least  corrupt 
government  which  France  has  had  during  many  years.  The  real 
strain  upon  the  Republic  came  after  the  death  of  M.  Gambetta. 
But  it  rapidly  righted  itself,  and  now  it  is  inconceivable  that  so 
calm  and  clear-headed  a  man  as  the  Comte  de  Paris,  were  he  on  the 
death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  to  be  selected  as  the  representatire 
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of  French  BoyaUsm,  would  oppose  any  monarchical  ideas  of  his  own 
to  die  repablican  feeling  of  the  country.  Is  he,  indeed,  necessarily 
a  monarchist  at  all  P  and  may  it  not  be  that,  if  the  Comte  de  Paris 
is  ever  found  at  the  head  of  the  State,  it  will  be  in  the  capacity  not 
of  king  but  of  president  ? 

The  House  of  Commons  has  done  much  useful  but  rather  unin- 
teresting business  during  the  last  two  or  three  weeks  in  a  sufficiently 
steady  and  strenuous  manner.  The  Corrupt  Practices  Bill  and  the 
Agricultural  Tenants  Compensation  Bill  have  both  gone  through 
conunittee.  The  first  of  these  measures  has  not  been  materially 
modified  in  any  of  its  main  provisions.  It  remains  what  it  was  when 
it  was  first  introduced — a  bill  bristling  with  precautions  against,  and 
penalties  for,  bribery  and  all  cognate  offences  far  more  sweeping  and 
severe  than  it  could  have  been  predicted  ten  years  ago  public  opinion 
in  England  would  tolerate.  Some  alterations  will  no  doubt  be  made 
in  it  by  the  Peers,  but  they  will  be  comparatively  slight,  and  will 
probably  be  confined  to  attempts  to  vest  in  an  election  judge  a  larger 
discretion.  To  some  changes  of  this  sort  the  measure  has  already 
submitted,  and  it  has  been  ruled  that  it  shall  be  optional  for  an 
election  judge  to  declare  that  by  a  trivial  case  of  treating  or 
illegal  practice,  to  which  neither  the  candidate  nor  his  election 
agent  has  been  in  any  way  privy,  the  election  need  not  be  voided. 
On  the  whole,  the  measure  is  thoroughly  creditable  to  the  House  of 
Commons  and  to. the  country.  It  is  the  first  earnest  endeavour 
which  Parliament  has  ever  taken  to  stamp  out  one  of  the  greatest 
scandals  and  abuses  incidental  to  popular  government  in  this  country. 
Two  things  it  will  certainly  do.  It  will  reduce  to  a  minimum 
corrupt  expenditure  at  elections,  and  it  will  lessen  the  cost  of 
elections  themselves.  As  regards  the  latter  point,  the  Attorney- 
General  showed  that  there  was  a  reasonable  prospect  of  the  expense 
of  a  general  election,  which  three  years  ago  amounted  to  £2,500,000, 
being  diminished  to  £800,000.  Again,  the  county  elections — 
returning  officers'  expenses  and  other  items  not  included — had 
cost  £615,800,  while  borough  elections,  the  same  deductions  being 
made,  had  cost  £600^000.  Sir  Henry  James  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Bill  will  reduce  them  by  more  than  two-thirds 
in  the  case  of  counties  and  by  nearly  two-thirds  in  the  case  of 
boroughs.  One  kind  of  indirect  corruption  there  is  which  this 
measure  does  not  touch.  There  are  two  ways  of  improperly  spend- 
ing money  on  electioneering  purposes.  The  first  is  by  direct 
bribery  and  corruption  and  treating ;  the  second  is  by  the  permanent 
expenditure  lof  parliamentary  candidates  or  representatives  in 
boroughs.  As  regards  the  latter,  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  line 
which  separates  corruption  from  purity.     Trifling  or  even  consider- 
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able  aots  of  conyentional  generosity  and  charity  cannot  be  put  down 
by  law,  and  the  probability  is,  that  in  proportion  as  bribery  and 
treating  during  election  times  disappear^  the  permanent  ezpenditore 
in  boroughs  will  increase. 

The  absence  of  all  serious  opposition  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill  is  the  measure,  if  not  of  its  inefficiency,  yet  of  what  the  large 
landowners  would  call  its  singularly  harmless  character.  This  is 
what  might  have  been  expected.  It  is  necessary^  for  the  credit  of 
Ministers,  that  some  such  measure  should  become  law  during  the 
present  session ;  it  is  certain  that  a  measure  which  was  offensive  to 
the  landed  interests  in  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  no  chance  of 
success.  Further,  it  may  be  urged  with  much  plausibility,  and  not 
without  considerable  truth,  that  if  there  existed  any  deep  national 
feeling  on  the  subject,  the  Tenants  Bill  would  not  have  been 
whittled  down  to  suit  the  House  of  Lords,  but  the  House  of  Lords, 
after  much  vapouring  and  protest,  would  have  consented  to  accept 
the  Tenants  Bill.  The  simple  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
measure,  when  it  is  inscribed  upon  the  Statute  Book,  wiU  scarcely  be 
an  instalment  of  what  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  in  England  have  a 
right  to  expect,  is  that  the  farmers  are  indifferent  to  the  improve- 
ment of  their  own  position.  The  futile  amendment  of  Mr.  Borlase, 
which  was  brought  forward  with  the  object  of  relieving  the  sitting 
tenant,  had  the  support  of  the  Farmers'  Alliance,  of  all  the  political 
friends  of  the  farmer,  and  of  aU  impartial  authorities  on  agriculture, 
such  as  Sir  J.  Caird.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Balfour's  amend- 
ment,  which  prevents  the  tenant  from  receiving  anything  more  for 
his  improvements  than  the  money  he  has  actually  expended,  was 
passed.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Ministers  may,  as  it  is  rumoured  will  be 
the  case,  find  the  opportunity  at  a  later  stage  of  cancelling  this  most 
ill-advised  alteration  in  the  measure.  Can  anything  be  more  monstrous 
than  that,  in  estimating  the  value  of  an  improvement  effected  by  the 
tenant,  regard  should  be  had  exclusively  to  the  amoimt  of  money 
laid  out  by  him,  and  no  account  should  be  taken  of  the  judg- 
ment with  which  the  investment  had  been  made  P  Unless  this  is 
remedied,  the  tenant,  instead  of  having  a  motive  to  improve  his 
holding,  will  have  a  motive  to  abstain  from  doing  so.  Pecu- 
niarily he  may  lose  by  his  enterprise,  but  he  cannot  gain.  The 
farmers'  friends,  it  may  at  once  be  said,  cannot  be  congratulated 
on  the  wisdom  with  which  they  have  pleaded  the  cause  of  their 
clients.  Mr.  James  Howard,  Mr.  Borlase,  and  others,  do  not  seem 
to  have  made  up  their  minds  what  it  is  they  want.  If  they  were  as 
logical  in  their  demands  as  they  doubtless  are  sincere,  they  would 
declare  themselves  in  favour  of  tiie  extension  of  the  Irish  Land  Bill 
to  England.  The  English  tenant  cannot  haye  the  same  security  as 
the  Irish  tenant,  imless  the  machinery  of  Ireland  is  imported  into 
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England,  and  a  sitting  tenant  must  be  exposed  to  a  rise  of  rent  so 
long  as  no  tribunal  exists  to  decide  what  constituted  a  fair  rent 
before  tbe  improyement  was  made.  One  thing,  indeed,  has  been 
made  perfectly  clear  bj  the  course  of  the  discussion.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  thorough  measure  of  land  reform  in  England,  it  is  not  to 
Parliament  that  we  must  in  the  first  place  look.  The  farmers  must 
be  instructed  as  to  their  wants  and  the  true  remedies  of  these  wants. 

Another  illustration  of  the  conservatism  of  the  present  Parliament 
and  its  devotion  to  class  interests  was  afforded  by  Mr.  Chaplin's 
Tietory  over  the  Government  and  over  the  Act  of  five  years  ago 
regulating  the  importation  of  cattle.  Foot-and-mouth  disease,  he 
argues,  is  of  foreign  origin.  It  can  be  stamped  out  if  cattle,  coming 
from  countries  where  the  malady  prevails,  are  not  allowed  to  be 
landed  in  England ;  and  his  case  was,  that,  if  his  resolution  were 
acted  upon,  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  meat  supply  would  be  excluded, 
while  this  loss  might  in  a  large  degree  be  made  good  by  the  increase 
of  our  dead-meat  imports.  Mr.  Chaplin  and  his  friends  attempted 
to  conceal  the  fact  that  the  motion  was  introduced  to  benefit  the 
graziers,  but  the  slightest  examination  of  the  matter  shows  the 
flimsiness  of  the  plea.  Suppose,  as  Mr.  Mimdella  said,  that  of  30,000 
imported  cattle  six  are  diseased.  It  is  probable,  if  not  certain,  that 
they  will  be  killed  at  the  port  of  debarkation.  There  is  of  course 
some  risk,  though  a  very  remote  one,  of  the  disease  being  communi- 
cated to  English  cattle,  but  what  would  be  the  loss  to  the  consumers 
of  meat  ?  As  Mr.  Mundella  demonstrated,  29,994  animals  that  ought 
to  be  admitted  would  be  kept  out  in  order  that  six  which  ought  to  be 
kept  out  might  not  be  admitted. 

One  of  the  most  important  political  events  of  the  month  has 
taken  place  in  Ireland.  The  Monaghan  election  ended,  as  was 
generally  anticipated  would  be  the  case,  in  the  return  of  Mr.  Healy 
The  defeated  candidate  who  stood  second  on  the  list  was  a  Conserva- 
tive, and  the  Liberal  candidate  was  literally  nowhere.  We  have 
of  course  been  told  by  the  Conservative  press  that  this  means  the 
rejection  by  Ulster  of  the  whole  Irish  policy  of  the  Government,  and 
no  doubt  it  does  signify  that  the  circle  of  Mr.  Pamell's  influence  is 
rapidly  increasing.  It  is  calculated  that  if  one-third  of  the  seats 
which  he  and  his  party  intend  to  attack  in  Ulster  are  won,  he  will 
have  in  the  next  House  of  Commons  eighty-four  supporters.  What- 
ever be  the  precise  figure,  it  is  unquestionable  that  his  influence  in 
Ireland  is  certainly  not  on  the  wane.  It  would,  however,  be  too 
much  to  infer  that  Ulster  is  prepared  to  give  him  a  solid  vote,  or 
that  even  Monaghan,  because  it  accepted  his  candidate,  is  therefore 
in  &vour  of  his  entire  policy.  Mr.  Healy  did  not  lay  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Pamell's  programme  before  Monaghan  electors.  He  dwelt 
almost  exclusively  upon  its  agrarian  aspects.     The  refrain  of  his 
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speeches  was  that  the  Land  Act  requires  further  amendment. 
Leaseholders  must  be  included  in  its  operation,  which  was  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  proposed  in  the  first  instance.  Again,  the  landlord 
must  be  prevented  from  making  improvements  executed  by  the 
tenant  a  leverage  for  fresh  demands  of  rent.  But  that  the  Act 
enables  the  landlord  to  do  this  is  due  entirely  to  Conservative  pressure 
at  Westminster.  The  true  lesson  of  the  Monaghan  election  is  not  so 
much  that  the  Irish  policy  of  Government  has  miscarried  and  failed 
to  satisfy  those  whom  it  was  intended  to  relieve,  but  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  Ministers  to  avail  themselves  of  the  first  opportunity  of 
making  the  Bill  in  its  operation  identical  with  the  Bill  as  it  was 
originally  designed. 

This  opportunity  may  be  taken  of  acknowledging  a  very  cour- 
teous and  graceful  act  on  the  part  of  the  Greek  Government. 
M.  Tricoupi  has  intimated  to  our  minister  at  Athens,  Mr.  Glare 
Ford,  the  desire  of  the  King  of  the  Hellenes  and  his  ministers  to 
assist  the  establishment  of  a  British  school  of  classical  studies, 
archaeology,  and  art  at  Athens  by  the  free  gift  of  an  appropriate 
site  for  the  building.  This  offer  is  one  of  substantial  utility,  and 
will  materially  aid  the  scheme  which  the  Fortnightly  Review  has 
advocated.  I^or  is  there  any  danger  lest  the  movement  should 
languish  for  lack  of  support  at  home.  Already  definite  promises, 
exceeding  in  the  aggregate  £5,000,  have  been  received.  The 
warmest  thanks  of  the  friends  of  the  project  are  due  to  the  weekly 
and  daily  press  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  their  cordial  co-opera- 
tion. Subscriptions,  it  may  be  added,  will  be  received  by  the 
bankers  of  the  fond,  Messrs.  Grindlay  and  Co.,  55,  Parliament 
Street,  and  arrangements  are  being  made,  and  will  in  due  course 
be  announced,  for  a  public  meeting  to  be  held  in  London  towards 
the  end  of  November  or  early  in  December  next. 

July  26,  1883. 
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POLITICS  IN  THE  LEBANON. 

The  attitude  assumed  by  France,  in  regard  to  the  recent  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  to  Bustem  Pasha  as  Ooyemor-General  of  the 
Lebanon,  has  differed  so  widely  from  that  of  the  other  five  European 
Powers  who  are  co-signatory  with  her  to  the  ''R^glement  du 
liban/'  that  she  can  scarcely  be  surprised  if  the  nature  of  her 
pretensions  in  that  Province  are  examined,  or  the  methods  to  which 
she  has  resorted  in  order  to  sustain  them  are  criticised.  Indeed, 
the  blatant  character  of  her  diplomacy  would  almost  lead  one  to 
suppose  that  it  was  designed  to  court  inquiry,  and  to  challenge 
criticism,  were  it  not  that  another  more  obvious,  though  scarcely 
more  reasonable,  motive  is  easy  to  find.  After  the  Egyptian  fiasco, 
*iie  amour  propre  of  the  nation  required  satisfaction,  not  merely  in 
the  remote  and  inaccessible  parts  of  the  world  in  which  it  is  now 
king  sought,  but  especially  in  that  Turkish  province,  contiguous  to 
Kgjpt,  to  which  some  of  the  most  cherished  traditions  of  French 
policy  have  attached  ever  since  the  days  of  the  Crusades  and  King 
Louis  of  saintly  memory.  Partant  pour  la  Syrie,  though  Napoleonic, 
is  an  air  which  never  fails  to  find  a  response  in  the  breasts  of  the  most 
nbid  Republicans,  just  as  the  most  ardent  persecutors  of  the  Faith  in 
France  become  its  most  devout  champions  in  the  Lebanon,  and  the 
identical  monks  whom  they  have  violently  expelled  from  their 
monasteries  at  home  are  fSted  and  honoured  by  the  officials  of  the 
GoTenmient  which  ejected  them,  so  soon  as  they  have  transferred 
their  obnoxious  personalities  to  those  religious  retreats  which  con- 
tribute their  picturesque  interest  to  the  wild  valleys  of  "  The  Moun* 
tiin."  Questions  of  religion  and  dynastic  prejudices  fade  alike 
from  the  Ghdlic  mind  before  the  absorbing  fascination  of  the  pre- 
dominant influence  of  France  in  Syria ;  but  in  order  to  arouse  the 
national  enthusiasm,  a  noisy  fanfare  of  political  and  diplomatic 
^nunpets  is  necessary.     Hence  it  was  that,  in  April  last,  the  Marquia 
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de  Noailles  was  instructed  to  inform  the  Porte  that,  unless  on  the 
24th  of  that  month,  which  was  the  day  on  which  Hustem  Pasha's 
term  of  office  expired,  that  functionary  did  not  leave  the  country — 
the  government  of  the  province  being  put  in  commission  until  his 
successor  was  appointed — the  French  Government  would  seriously 
consider  the  expediency  of  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations. 

The  fact  that  this  was  a  pure  piece  of  bounce,  which  the  Porte 
treated  with  contemptuous  indifference  by  continuing  Bustem  Pasha 
in  his  governorship  until  the  6th  of  the  following  June,  naturally  did 
not  strike  the  French  imagination  so  much  as  the  threat  itself.   It  was 
a  public  annoimcement  on  behalf  of  the  Republic  to  all  Europe  that 
it  exercised  rights  and  enjoyed  privileges  in  Syria  which  the  other 
co-signatory  Powers  did  not,  and  it  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
circumstances  might  arise  when  France  would  be  prepared  to  go  to 
war  in  defence  of  those  rights  and  privileges.     Coming  after  the 
virtual  extinction  of  her  influence  in  Egypt,  it  was  a  decided  relief 
to  have  let  off  this  political  firework,  and  it  was  sufficiently  applauded 
by  the  nation  to  inspire  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  the  Qovera- 
ment.    There  was  another  public,  however,  upon  whom  this  announce- 
ment was  calculated  to  produce  a  powerful  effect,  and  this  was  none 
other  than  that  of  Syria  itself.     For  years  past  the  Frencbi  diplomatic 
representatives  in  the  Lebanon  had  been  exciting  the  popular  mind, 
through  clerical  agents  under  their  control,  to  look  forward  to  the 
expiry  of  Rustem  Pasha's  term  of  office  as  to  the  inauguration  of  a 
new  era,  when  Maronite  predominance  would  be  secured,  and  when 
the  Gk)vemor-General,  who  would  be  a  French  nominee,  would  he 
their  willing  instrument;  and  with  a  singular  lack  of  adroitness  they 
contrived  so  to  narrow  the  issue  between  Rustem.  Pasha  and  his 
traducers,  that  the  justification  of  the  former,  or  the  triumph  of  the 
latter,  hinged  entirely  upon  the  man  who  should  finally  be  forced  by 
France  upon   the  Porte   for   the  appointment.     In  other  words, 
Rustem  Pasha  had  represented  th^  principle  of  impartial  and  just 
administration,  and  had  steadily  resisted  the  Maronite  pretensions 
backed  by  France,  where  they  were  contrary  to  the  "  R^glement" 
The  appointment  of  a  nominee  of  France  meant  the  defeat  of  the 
Sultan  himself  in  the  person  of  his  Governor-General ;  it  meant  the 
dismissal  of  every  one  of  the  officials  who  had  served  under  him ;  it 
meant  the  complete  reversal  of  his  policy,  and  the  transferrence  of  the 
supreme  authority  of  the  Lebanon  into  the  hands  of  the  French 
'  Consul-General  and  two  or  three  Maronite  bishops. 

When  the  bold  announcement  was  made  that  France  would  insist 
upon  Rustem  Pasha's  retirement  on  the  day  his  term  of  office 
expired,  the  clerical  party  considered  the  victory  won,  and  were 
only  prevented  from  celebrating  it  with  insulting  manifestations  by 
the  determined  attitude  of  the  Pasha,  who  gave  them  to  understand 
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that  so  long  as  he  remained  in  power  he  would  not  shrink  from 
the  most  uncompromising  exercise  of  his  authority. 
As  time  went  on  and  the  emptiness  of  the  French  threat  became 
spparent,  a  secret  uneasiness  took  possession  of  the  minds  of  those 
who  had  pinned  their  faith  to  its  fulfilment,  and  when  Nasri  Bey, 
fbe  French  candidate,  was  unceremoniously  thrust  aside  by  the  Porte, 
vith  the  consent  of  the  Powers,  as  one  utterly  disqualified  by  inherent 
incapacity  for  so  important  a  position,  no  less  than  by  his  well- 
bown  ultra-clerical  tendencies,  French  influence  received  a  blow 
wbich  might  have  been  avoided,  had  a  less  ostentatious  attitude  at 
tlie  outset  been  assumed  at  Constantinople,  had  a  more  reasonable 
candidate  been  proposed,  and  had  the  expectations  of  the  Maronite 
clergy  not  been  unduly  worked  up  by  a  long  course  of  intrigae 
which  it  was  evident  might  now  recoil  upon  themselves.     For  it  is 
Dot  to  be  supposed  that  the  Turkish  Government  was  ignorant  of 
the  nature  of  the  clerical  campaign  which  had  been  entered  upon 
bv  certain  Maronite  bishops  at  French  instigation  against  Rustem 
Pasha,  or  of  the  activity  which  had  recently  been  exhibited  by 
accredited  agents  in  Syria.     It  was  perfectly  well  known  that  the 
(^ect  of  Major  de  Torcy's  mission  to  that  country  three  years  ago 
bd  been  to  obtain  from  the  Metanalis  and  Ansaryiis,  numbering 
together  about   400,000   souls,  a  petition  to  come  tmder  French 
protection;  that  this  officer,  though  a  major  in  the  French  army, 
travelled  in  the  uniform  of  a  Turkish  mushir,  or  full  general,  thus 
imposing  upon  the  country  people,  and  claiming  for  himself  honours 
^rresponding  to  his  supposed  rank  from   caimakanys  and  small 
ignorant  local  officials.     This  mission  was  followed,  eighteen  months 
&!o,  by  the  French  Consul-General,  who  entertained  the  Metanali 
^ef8,  and  openly  promised  them  the  support  of  France  under 
c>^7tain  contingencies.     Since  then,  in  order  to  discredit  Kustem 
Pasha's  government,  both  Maronites  and  Metanalis  in  different  parts 
(^f  the  country,  sure  of  French  protection,  organized  themselves  into 
!)rigand  bands,  and  the  French  newspapers  contained  telegrams  from 
Sjria,  dwelling  upon  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country,  and  con- 
taining the  most  exaggerated  and  utterly  false  accounts  oi^  the  terror 
vhich  reigned  among  the  Christians.     Fortunately  neither  Rustem 
Pasha  nor  Hamdi  Pasha,  the  vali  at  Damascus,  were  men   to  be 
^ed  with,  and  so  far,  the  policy  which  succeeded  so  well  with 
Hiissia  in  Bulgaria,  and  with  the  Kroumirs  in  Tunis,  and  which  is 
&cain  being  attempted  by  the  Russians   in  Armenia,   has  failed 
GgittUy. 

In  the  face  of  these  undisguised  intrigues,  and  of  the  pronounced 
vA  dimly  veiled  efforts  which  are  being  made  at  the  present  time  by 
France  in  Syria  to  impress  upon  the  population  of  all  religions  that 
ihe  manifest  destiny  of  the  country  is  its  ultimate  annexation  to  the 
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Hepublic,  it  was  not  unnatural  that  tlie  personality  of  the  successor 
to  Rustem  Pasha  should  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  Sultan.     There  was  one  man  in  the  Turkish  Goyemment  seryice 
who,  while  he  was  eligible  as  being  a  Christian^   had  earned  a 
character  for  loyalty  and  for  a  stern  and  uncompromising  impar- 
tiality in  former  important  administrative  posts  which  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  position  now  vacant ;  a  man,  morever,  of  tried 
courage,  and    of  a  literary  and  intellectual  capacity   rare  among 
Turkish  officials.     This  man  was  Wassa  Pasha,  a  Catholic  Albanian, 
who  was  selected  for  the  post  from  the  first,  though  he  was  not  put 
forward  until  the  patience  of  the  Powers  was  exhausted  by  a  series 
of  impossible  candidates,  and  the  nomination  of  Strecker  Pasha,  a 
German,  alarmed  the  French  into  a  hurried  acquiescence.     Moreover, 
the  delay  which  had  already  been  protracted  over  six  weeks,  during 
which  time  Rustem  Pasha  had  continued  to  rule  in  spite  of  the 
threat  of  the    French  ambassador  at  Constantinople,  was    daily 
weakening  the  French  position  in  the  Lebanon,  and  an  attempt  to 
induce  the  Porte  to  reduce  the  term  of  office  from  ten  years  to  three 
proved  fruitless,  and  the  only  alternative  now  was  to  appear  satisfied 
with  the  new  appointment  and  to  make  the  best  of  it.     It  was  still 
possible  that  the  new  Oovemor-General  might  be  open  to  blandish- 
ments, and  might  be  captured  by  official  compliments  and  soft 
sawder.     The  consequence  was  that,  at  five  o'clock*  on  the  mombg 
of  the  6th  of  June,  the  inhabitants  of  Beyrout  were  awakened  out  of 
their  slumbers  by  a   salute  of  twenty-one   guns,  an  hour  when, 
according  to  all  naval  regulations,  salutes  are  never  fired,  and  they 
were  still  more  surprised  to  find  that  the  one  in  question  proceeded 
from  a  French  frigate,  in  honour  of  the  steamer  which  was  then 
entering  the  harbour  with  Wassa  Pasha  on  board.    As  if  still  more 
to  accentuate  this  effusive  welcome  to  a  Turkish  official  in  Turkish 
waters,  coming  to  assume  a  local  official  position  to  which  he  had 
been  named  by  his  Sovereign,  the  captain  of  the  frigate  placed  his 
launch  at  the  disposal  of  the  Governor-General  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  make  his  state  landing  in  it.     This  offer  was  politely 
refused,  and  Wassa  Pasha  landed  in  a  proper  manner  two  hours 
afterwards,  under  a  salute  of  nineteen   guns  from   the  Turkish 
battery.     In  the  evening,  the  French  frigate  illuminated  in  honour 
of  the  joyful   occasion.    Meantime  the  clerical  party    had  been 
privately  warned   txy  be  moderate  in   their  attitude,   and   not  to 
make  any  of  the  demands  with  which  it  was  intended  to  assail 
the    new-comer,    hud    he    been,    as   was    fondly   hoped,  a  more 
pliable  person.     These  consisted  in,  first,  the  dismissal  of  all  the 
persons  who  had  formed  Rustem  Pasha's  administration ;  a  clean 
sweep  of  officials  who  had  rendered  themselves  obnoxious  during  the 
term  of  Rustem  Pasha's  able  and  impartial  government,  was  the 
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prime  essential  to  the  inauguration  of  the  new  regime  which  had 

been  provisional  for  so  many  months.     But  this  demand,  together 

vith  others  which  should  advance  the  policy  of  France,  was  to  be 

postponed  until  the  new-comer  should  declare  himself.      This  he 

promptly  proceeded  to  do,  in  terms  which  were  calculated  utterly  to 

extingaish   whatever  sparks  of  hope  were  still  slumbering  in  the 

clerical  breast.     To  the  deputations  of  all  sects  and  classes,  to  Druse 

chiefs,  to  Metanali  sheikhs,  to  orthodox  priests  and  Maronite  bishops, 

Wassa  Pasha  held  only  one  language,  and  boldly  pronounced  his 

intention — first,  of  respecting  the  sovereign  rights  of  the  Sultan,  and 

cansing  them  to  be  respected ;  secondly,  of  adhering  strictly  to  the 

letter  of  the  lUglement,  which  he  was  bound  to  follow ;  thirdly,  of 

applying  to  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  government  of  the 

people  generally  the  principles  of  an  absolute  equality  of  rights,  and 

of  perfect    and  uncompromising   impartiality   to  all   nationalities 

and  religious  sects ;  and,  fourthly — but  this  was  a  hint  delicately 

conveyed — ^he  announced  his  intention  of  governing  himself,  and  of 

not  allowing  himself  to  be  governed  by  anybody  else. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  summary  of  the  record  of  the 
last  four  months  that  France  makes  no  secret  of  her  political  designs 
on  Syria ;  that,  in  fact,  partly  to  satisfy  the  national  amour  propre  at 
home,  and  partly  to  increase  her  influence  in  the  Lebanon,  she  has 
ostentatiously  called  public  attention  to  them  by  claiming  a  position 
in  regard  to  that  country  which  difiers  from  that  of  the  other  co- 
signatory European  Powers,  and  by  insisting  that  the  Porte  should 
recognise  her  right  to  assume  this  distinctive  attitude.  Indeed,  so 
little  have  her  pretensions  been  disputed  that  many  people  are  under 
the  impression  that  special  privileges  were  secured  to  her  in  the 
"  B^glement  au  Liban,"  or  some  other  international  document,  and 
that  she  has  some  legal  basis  to  stand  upon  in  her  late  determined 
efforts  to  extend  her  protecting  segis  over  the  various  sects  and  races 
in  Syria.  But  no  mention  is  made  of  France  in  this  document, 
wd  the  only  protection  which  it  is  admitted  by  Europe  that  she  has 
a  right  to  exercise  in  the  country  is  of  a  purely  religious  character, 
and  has  reference  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith  and  to  the  Latin 
monasteries  and  Holy  Places  in  Syria  and  Palestine.  If  Roman 
Catholic  priests  of  any  nationality  have  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  Turkish  officials,  it  is  not  to  the  consular  agents  of  their 
country,  but  to  those  of  France  that  they  appeal,  and  it  is  the 
French  consul  who  comes  to  the  rescue  when  Turkish  subjects,  if 
they  happen  to  be  Roman  Catholics,  are  hindered  in  the  exercise  of 
their  religion.  But  the  fact  that  an  Arab  or  a  Syrian  happens  to  be 
a  Boman  Catholic  does  not  give  him  a  right  to  French  protection, 
except  where  matters  of  his  religion  are  concerned  ;  indeed,  strictly 
speaking,   the  French  authorities  would  have  no  right  to  interfere 
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unless  such  interference  was  either  sanctioned  or  applied  for  by  the 
Papal  delegate.  The  functions  of  the  Papal  delegate  are  to  watch 
over  the  interests  of  all  Christian  sects  owning  spiritual  allegiance  to 
the  Pope.  And  outside  of  those  sects,  and  of  the  purely  religioos 
matters  which  concern  them,  France  has  no  rights  of  protection 
whatever.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  Papal  delegate  that  the  Governor- 
General  naturally  appeals  in  all  cases  of  religious  dispute  between 
Christian  sects  owning  allegiance  to  the  Pope;  and  where  that 
functionary  does  not  consider  the  interests  of  his  religion  in  peril, 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  any  action  on  the  part  of  France.  This 
is  a  position  which  is  not  only  extremely  embarrassing  to  a  Repub- 
lican Government  which  violently  repudiates  at  home  the  religion 
it  so  exclusively  champions  abroad,  but  it  has  the  effect  politically  of 
limiting  the  scope  of  its  influence.  The  effort,  therefore,  of  late 
years  on  the  part  of  French  officials  has  been  to  transform  this 
religious  protectorate  into  a  political  one,  and  extend  it  over  as  many 
of  the  communities  and  sects  which  compose  the  population  of  the 
country  as  possible. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  so  complete  a  transformation 
of  the  character  of  the  French  protectorate  in  Syria  should  be 
viewed  with  dislike  at  Rome,  and  that  unanimity  of  sentiment 
becomes  impossible  between  the  Papal  delegate  in  the  Lebanon 
and  the  French  Consul-General ;  the  more  especially  as  in  all 
matters  of  dispute  between  the  Maronite  bishops  and  the  Papal 
delegate,  the  former  have  of  late  invariably  been  supported  by 
France  in  their  insubordination  to  Papal  authority.  Among  the 
higher  Maronite  clergy,  two  bishops  have  made  themselves  especially 
conspicuous  by  their  opposition  to  the  late  Govemor-Gteneral,  and  by 
their  intrigues  against  his  authority.  Both  of  these  have  at  different 
times  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Rome  in  religious 
questions,  generally  arising  out  of  mixed  marriages,  and  which  were 
referred  by  the  Governor-General  to  the  Papal  delegate  for  decision. 
And  their  grievance  and  that  of  the  Clerical  party  who  adhere  to 
them  against  Rustem  Pasha,  was  that  he  supported  the  decision  of  the 
delegate  against  the  bishops.  When  France  was  under  the  Catholic 
rSgime  of  McMahon,  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Governor- 
General  gave  no  offence  ;  but  since  it  has  been  succeeded  by  a  free- 
thinking  Cabinet  the  tendency  of  French  policy  has  been  to  encoa- 
rage  the  Maronites  in  their  attitude  of  insubordination  to  Rome, 
with  a  view  to  changing  the  purely  religious  character  of  the  pro- 
tectorate, which  is  limited  in  its  scope  and  embarrassing  from  its 
inconsistency,  into  a  political  one ;  and  now  that  Moslem  heretical 
sects  share  the  honours  of  this  protectorate  with  Maronites  and 
Melchites,  it  is  evident  that  the  Pope  and  his  delegate  regard  the 
attitude  recently  assumed  by  France  in  this  country  with  almost  u^ 
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mnch  disfavour  as  the  Sultan  himself.  The  Latin  Church  has 
become  aware  that  its  interests  are  protected  by  a  power  treacherous 
and  fondainentally  hostile  to  it,  and  which  only  seeks  to  exploiter 
ecdeaiastical  insubordination  to  its  own  political  ends.  As,  in  a 
popalation  of  200,000  Maronites,  there  are  no  fewer  than  82  con- 
Tents  containing  over  2,0Q0  monks  and  nuns,  a  mutiny  has  a 
large  field  to  work  in,  and  the  result  has  been  that  among  the 
Maronite  clergy  and  people  there  are  two,  if  not  three  parties ;  there 
are,  first,  the  active  leaders  who  rely  upon  the  French  and  rebel 
against  the  authority  both  of  the  Pope  and  the  Sultan,  who  aim  at 
complete  political  control  of  the  Lebanon,  and  who  are  at  the  head  of 
tbe  ecclesiastical  hierarchy.  Secondly,  the  clerical  party,  who  desire 
to  retain  an  attitude  of  entire  submission  to  Rome,  who  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  rule  of  Rustem  Pasha ;  and  thirdly,  the  Maronite 
peasantry,  who  only  desire  peace  and  prosperity,  and  who  were  also 
entirely  satisfied  with  the  administration  of  the  late  Oovemor-General 
because  he  protected  them  against  exaction,  not  to  say  robbery,  by 
their  own  clergy.  The  system  of  sending  a  sick  man's  relations 
oat  of  the  room  when  he  was  in  extremis,  and  then  forging  a  will  by 
which  he  left  all  his  property  to  the  Church,  was  one  which  Bustem 
Pasha  set  his  face  against.  Again,  the  payment  of  bribes  to  bishops 
in  cases  of  lawsuits  in  order  that  the  judges  might  be  influenced  by 
spiritual  authority  to  give  the  decision  in  favour  of  the  briber,  and 
niany  other  abuses  of  a  like  nature,  which  had  the  effect  of  seriously 
diminishing  episcopal  incomes,  were  put  a  stop  to  by  Bustem  Pasha, 
who  thereby  gained  the  goodwill  of  the  Maronite  peasantry,  whose 
silence  during  the  more  recent  period  has  been  the  result  of  fear  lest 
their  ecclesiastical  rulers  backed  by  France  should  triumph,  and 
their  last  state  should  be  worse  than  their  first,  if  they  did  not  make 
to  themselves  friends  of  the  mammon  of  episcopacy.  That  the  Papal 
delegate,  in  his  effort  to  bring  order  into  such  a  Church,  should  find 
his  ally  rather  in  the  Turkish  Governor- General,  when  the  latter  is 
^  honest  man,  than  in  the  Maronite  bishops  and  their  French 
backers,  is  only  natural.  That  a  Government  which  believes  in 
nothing  should  lend  the  weight  of  its  political  influence  and  national 
prestige  to  encourage  insubordination  against  the  Church  which  it  is 
hound  to  protect,  is  more  logical  than  to  protect  the  Church  in  which 
it  disbelieves,  and  the  political  tour  deforce  in  which  France  is  now 
engaged  in  Syria  is  to  effect  her  escape  from  a  position  which  is  alike 
false  morally  and  unprofitable  materially,  and  exchange  it  for  one 
which,  if  it  is  internationally  illegal,  is  less  hypocritical,  and  may  be 
turned  to  most  profitable  account  materially. 

It  cannot  be  too  often  pointed  out  that  the  interests  of  the  Maro- 
nite episcopal  clique,  supported  by  France,  are  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  interests  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
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entire  population  of  Lebanon.  It  is  simply  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  an  ambitious  clerical  oligarchy  to  govern. a  country  containing 
seven  different  sects  autocratically  for  their  own  political  and 
pecuniary  benefit,  without  any  regard  to  justice,  or  to  the  rights  of 
either  of  those  other  sects,  or  of  their  own  priest-ridden  population, 
from  which  at  the  present  day  they  squeeze  an  admitted  annual 
revenue  of  £70,000  sterling,  to  say  nothing  of  clerical  perquisites, 
the  amount  of  which  no  man  can  tell.  !Not  long  since  France 
increased  her  subsidy  to  the  Maronite  Church  by  50,000  francs 
annually — ^merely  as  a  mark  of  sympathy  and  goodwill,  for  infidel 
republics  cannot  afford  large  donations  for  clerical  purposes.  It  lb 
evident  that  if  the  rule  of  the  Maronite  bishops  became  supreme — in 
other  words,  if  a  Governor-General  like  Nasii  Bey,  who  was  their 
nominee,  had  been  appointed — an  outbreak  among  the  other  sects 
would  have  been  inevitable.  Neither  the  Druzes,  the  Moslems,  nor 
the  Orthodox  Greek  could  have  tolerated  the  persecution  to  which 
they  would  in  that  case  have  been  subjected ;  nor  will  they  tolerate 
it,  should  the  apathy  of  Europe  ever  allow  the  present  policy  of 
France  to  succeed  in  the  Lebanon.  The  day  that  a  Gtovemor* 
General  rules  that  province  at  the  behest  of  the  Maronite  bishops 
under  the  instigation  and  aegis  of  France,  another  massacre  will 
occur  like  that  of  1860,  when  14,000  Christians  perished,  and  which 
originated  in  the  aggression  of  the  Maronites  upon  the  Druses. 

At  present  the  peasant  population  of  the  Lebanon  live  in  peace  and 
harmony ;  there  is  no  ill-feeling  among  them ;  there  is  no  reason 
why  law  and  order  should  be  disturbed,  or  why  the  country  should 
not  go  on  prospering  during  the  ten  years  to  come  as  it  has  during 
the  ten  that  have  gone  by.  That  all  classes  of  the  population, 
except  the  small  but  influential  clique  of  clerical  ambitieux  already 
alluded  to,  were  thoroughly  satisfied  with  Rustem  Pasha's  administra- 
tion  is  evident  from  the  series  of  ovations  which  have  been  showered 
upon  him  during  the  last  weeks  of  his  stay  in  the  country,  and 
especially  now  that  they  dare  express  their  real  feelings,  on  the  part 
of  ^at  very  Maronite  population  amongst  whom  he  was  supposed 
to  be  most  unpopular.  Never  before  has  a  Govemor-Gbneral  left 
the  country  with  such  overpowering  evidences  of  a  widespread  and 
well-deserved  popularity.  All  classes  and  all  religions  have  com- 
bined to  do  him  honour,  and  to  bear  testimony  to  the  success  of  an 
administration  which  had  for  its  most  salient  feature  the  exile  from 
the  country  of  the  Episcopal  ringleader  of  the  clerical  faction — the 
man  who,  since  his  return  to  the  country,  has  been  more  honoured 
and  saluted  by  the  French  than  any  other  bishop  in  the  country. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  perceive  in  these  cordial  demonstrations  in 
favour  of  Rustem  Pasha  a  protest  against  Maronite  supremacy  under 
French  auspices,  and  a  hint  to  his  successor  that  the  policy  which 
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would  find  most  support  in  the  country  would  be  tlie  continuation  of 
that  which  the  French  Oovemment  have  so  loudly,  so  bitterly,  and 
80  Tainly  complained  against.  If  Europe,  and  more  especially 
England,  clearly  understood  that  the  triumph  of  French  policy  in 
Syria  meant  Maronite  supremacy  in  the  Lebanon,  and  that  Marouite 
sapremacy  in  the  Lebanon  meant  a  massacre  of  Christians  which 
should  afford  the  desired  excuse  for  French  military  intervention, 
and  the  subsequent  occupation  and  final  annexation  of  the  country 
from  Carmel  to  Aleppo,  they  would  watch  more  narrowly  the 
political  progress  of  events  in  that  country  than  they  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing.  It  is  significant  that  the  one  European  power  which 
has  shown  some  sign  of  life  on  the  subject  is  Bussia.  A  diplomatic 
note  has  just  been  handed  to  the  Porte  by  the  Russian  Government 
upon  the  affidrs  of  the  Lebanon,  calling  attention  to  four  points,  in 
regard  to  which  it  alleged  that  the  E^glement  has  been  infringed  by 
the  Ottoman  authorities.  Although  these  are  of  minor  importance, 
and  can  be  explained  as  deviations  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law 
which  have  been  forced  upon  successive  governors  as  matters  of  con- 
Tenience,  while  they  in  no  way  affect  the  principle  of  the  R^glement, 
or  work  injustice  or  injury  to  any  one,  it  is  significant  that,  after 
having  tolerated  them  in  silence  for  so  long,  Russia  should  have  chosen 
this  critical  moment  for  bringing  them  forward. 

It  will  be  a  subject  for  British  diplomacy  to  decide  under  what  inspi- 
ration this  action  has  been  suggested  ;  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an 
agreement  with  France,  which  includes  both  the  Armenian  and  Syrian 
questions,  under  which  Russia  is  to  allow  France  perfect  freedom  in 
the  prosecution  of  her  designs  in  Syria,  on  condition  that  Russia  meets 
with  no  opposition  in  the  annexation  of  Armenia,  and  the  advance  of 
her  eastern  frontier  almost  to  the  confines  of  Syria.  In  that  case 
it  must  be  as  an  evidence  of  her  willingness  to  assist  France  in  the 
Lebanon,  that  she  has  handed  in  a  note  of  her  complaints  in  regard 
to  the  present  mode  of  administering  the  province  which  should 
break  the  unanimity  which  has  hitherto  existed  between  all  the 
Powers,  excepting  France,  on  the  subject,  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  latter  power  by  relieving  her  from  that  attitude  of 
isolation  which  constituted  her  weakness ;  or  this  note  m^j  have  been 
conceived  in  a  sense  altogether  hostile  to  France,  as  a  reminder  on 
the  part  of  Russia  that  she  also  has  an  important  Christian  Church 
—the  Greek  orthodox — of  which  she  is  the  recognised  protector, 
which  counts  a  large  number  of  adherents  in  the  Lebanon,  but  the 
members  of  which  find  themselves  in  a  state  of  perpetual  antagonism 
to  the  Maronites,  and  who  would  undoubtedly  be  subjected  to  perse- 
cution and  injustice  should  the  policy  of  France  triumph.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  points  of  complaint  in  the  note  is  the  partiality  showed 
to  the  Maronites  in  certain   administrative  appointments,  which, 
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consideriDg  that  tlie  French  complain  of  the  injustices  heaped  upon 
them  by  the  late  Governor-General,  forms  a  singular  commentary 
on  the  general  situation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  members  of  the 
Greek  orthodox  community  were  amongst  the  most  enthusiastic 
of  Eustem  Pasha's  supporters.  Whatever  may  have  been  the  exating 
causes  of  this  note,  whether  it  is  meant  as  a  reminder  to  France  that 
Bussiahas  interests  in  Syria,  and  a  policy  in  that  country,  and 
ulterior  designs  upon  it,  or  whether  it  is  the  result  of  an  understand- 
ing with  France,  and  intended  as  a  support  to  her  in  her  compbdnts 
of  Lebanon  maladministration,  its  appearance  at  this  juncture  is  in 
the  highest  degree  significant.  It  means  something,  and  the  manner 
of  the  development  of  the  whole  Eastern  question  turns  upon  what 
it  means. 

It  is  of  vital  interest,  not  only  to  England  but  to  all  Europe,  to  know 
whether  this  appropriation  of  territory  is  to  take  place  under  an  amic- 
able arrangement  which  is  being  enteredinto  between  the  two  Powers, 
or  whether  they  are  going  to  fight  over  their  spoils.  In  the  former 
case  it  is  possible  that,  with  Russia  at  her  back,  France  may  seek  to 
recover  the  prestige  which  she  has  lost  during  the  last  two  months,  and 
escape  from  the  humiliating  position  in  which  she  has  been  placed  by 
the  egregious  failure  of  her  policy,  by  forcing  on  a  crisis  with  as 
little  delay  as  possible.  If  Wassa  Pasha  carries  out  his  declared 
intention  of  governing  independently,  and  upon  principles  of  justice 
and  equality  to  all  races  and  religions,  the  position  of  the  Maroniie 
episcopacy,  who  have  swaggered  so  much  in  anticipation,  will  soon 
become  unbearable,  while  that  of  France,  by  whom  they  have  been 
compromised,  will  be  no  less  intolerable.  Under  these  circumstances 
it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  if  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  should 
force  her  to  seek  an  alliance  with  Russia,  and  that  the  two  questions 
of  Armenia  and  Syria  may  arise  simultaneously.  Whatever  apathy 
in  regard  to  the  fate  of  Armenia  may  reign  in  England,  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  country  will  be  indifEerent  to  the  destiny  of  Syria 
and  Palestine,  for  the  pretensions  of  France  embrace  the  whole  of 
Galilee  to  Carmel  and  the  mountains  of  Samaria,  and,  indeed,  she 
has  never  repudiated  designs  on  Jerusalem  itself,  though  no  power 
would  dare  openly  to  avow  such  an  ambition.  To  judge  by  recent 
events  in  England,  the  British  public  seems  to  one  who  is  not  of  it 
to  be  governed  by  sentiment,  and  what  it  believes  to  be  religious 
feeling,  rather  than  by  any  considerations  of  practical  policy.  It  is 
possible,  therefore,  that  they  may  be  induced,  by  the  sacred  associa- 
tions which  attach  to  this  country,  to  adopt  a  determined  and  even 
bellicose  attitude,  from  which  they  would  shrink  on  grounds  of 
economy  and  humanity,  if  the  question  at  issue  merely  involved  the 
safety  of  our  Indian  possessions  or  our  position  as  a  great  Asiatic 
power. 


YACHTING. 

I— CBUIfllNO. 

Yachiing  is  a  comprelieiisiye  term,  embracing  the  totally  distinct 
branches  of  racing  and  cruising.  The  personal  experience  of  the 
owner  of  the  Sunbeam  has  not  justified  his  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  handling  and  design  of  racing  yachts,  but  he  yentures  to 
hope  that  some  observations  on  the  subject  of  cruising,  and  the 
yachts  best  adapted  for  that  purpose,  may  not  be  devoid  of  interest. 
The  statistics  of  the  remarkable  development  of  the  yachting  fleet 
are  given  in  the  Field  of  the  28th  July.  The  sailing  yachts  have 
increased  from  eight  hundred  in  1856  to  more  than  two  thousand  in 
1883,  while  the  steam  yachts,  which  had  scarcely  advanced  beyond 
the  experimental  stage,  now  number  four  hundred,  with  an  aggregate 
tonnage  of  58,000  tons.  This  growth  of  tonnage  consists  entirely  of 
yachts  intended  for  cruising.  The  entries  for  the  principal  regattas 
have  not  sensibly  increased.  Among  those  who  have  had  no  ex- 
perience of  long  voyages  either  in  large  or  small  vessels,  a  fanciful 
impression  prevails  as  to  the  luxurious  condition  of  a  yachtsman's 
existence.  It  may  be  admitted  that  a  wonderful  skill  is  often  dis- 
played by  the  salamanders  in  human  form  who  undertake  the  culi- 
nary duties  on  board  a  yacht.  But  if  the  privations  of  the  table 
are  seldom  experienced,  there  are  other  hardships  which  no  contri- 
Tance  can  remove.  The  space  is  cramped.  Bad  weather  produces 
a  dire  commotion  below,  while  cahn  weather,  with  its  listless,  dull 
delay,  is  even  more  trying  to  the  untrained  landsman. 

A  long  cruise  in  a  yacht  can  generally  only  become  interesting 
where  the  owner  assumes  a  personal  share  in  the  command  of  his 
vessel.  The  qualifications  necessary  for  undertaking  such  a  responsi- 
bility can  only  be  acquired  by  study  and  close  observation,  extending 
over  many  years.  The  ideal  commander  of  a  small  craft,  no  less  than 
of  an  Atlantic  steamer  or  a  sailing  clipper,  should  be  a  seaman,  a 
navigator,  and  a  pilot.  He  should  have  an  extensive  knowledge  of 
hydrography.  He  should  be  thoroughly  versed  in  all  that  is  known 
of  meteorology.  He  must  be  a  judicious  disciplinarian.  He  should 
be  a  linguist.  He  must  combine  the  delight  in  books,  which  should 
fill  up  the  intervals .  of  calm,  with  the  love  of  action,  which  will 
give  him  pleasure  in  the  breeze  and  a  sterner  enjoyment  in  the 
howling  tempest.     Inexhaustible  patience,  indomitable  perseverance. 
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unflagging  energy  and  attention,  are  equally  necessary  to  make  a 
perfect  commander  of  a  cruising  yacht. 

For  the  information  of  those  to  whom  the  subject  is  unfamiliar,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  expand  this  enumeration  of  the  indispensable 
qualifications  of  a  perfect  yachtsman.  Seamanship  includes  a  know- 
ledge of  the  names  of  the  principal  parts  of  the  vessel,  and  of  tbe 
masts,  sails,  and  ropes ;  an  acquaintance  with  the  method  of  fitting 
rigging,  and  with  the  art  of  making  bends  and  hitches,  knots  and 
splices.  The  strength,  sizes,  and  manufacture  of  blocks,  chain  cables, 
and  various  kinds  of  rope,  whether  o^  hemp  or  of  steel  wire,  should 
be  understood.  These  may  be  described  as  the  elements  of  sedentary 
seamanship. 

Seamanship  in  its  active,  and  to  the  yachtsman  more  essential  and 
interesting,  aspect  includes  the  handling  of  the  vessel  on  entering 
and  leaving  harbour,  and  at  sea  under  all  conditions  of  weather,  the 
management  of  sails,  the  management  of  boats,  and  an  instinctive 
perception  of  what  should  be  done  when  ropes  and  spars  are  carried 
away.  The  rule  of  the  road  should  be  thoroughly  mastered,  and, 
according  to  the  very  proper  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
masters  of  vessels  must  understand  the  working  of  the  life-saving 
apparatus  supplied  on  all  parts  of  our  coast,  and  should  be  able  to 
communicate  by  means  of  the  signal  flags  of  the  international  com- 
mercial code.  The  seamanship  which  is  required  in  the  owner  of 
a  yacht  will  certainly  be  best  acquired  in  a  small  vessel,  in  which 
he  can,  and  ought  to,  work  as  one  of  the  hands,  and  take  his  turn 
at  the  tiller.  The  present  writer  crept  slowly  on  from  open  boats 
to  an  8-tonner,  a  53-tonner,  and  thence  to  schooners  of  118,  183, 
and  500  tons  respectively.  Those  who  enter  upon  the  career  of 
a  yachtsman  comparatively  late  in  life  should,  if  possible,  keep  a 
small  yacht  as  a  tender  to  their  floating  home. 

The  man  of  leisure  would  do  well  to  devote  more  time  to  his  yacht 
during  the  period  of  fitting  out  than  is  usually  given.  It  is  then 
that  a  knowledge  of  the  mode  of  fitting  rigging  and  the  lead  of  the 
ropes  can  be  most  readily  mastered.  For  the  more  complicated  rig 
of  a  topsail-yard  schooner,  a  fully-rigged  model,  such  as  those  in  use 
in  the  navy  for  the  instruction  of  the  seamanship  classes  in  the  school 
ships,  would  be  found  of  great  assistance.  Numerous  professors  in 
the  art  of  navigation  are  to  be  found.  Encouragement  should  be 
given  to  a  competent  man  to  lay  himself  out  for  the  instruction  of 
yachtsmen  in  sedentary  seamanship. 

Navigation  comprises  an  accurate  working  of  the  familiar  rules  of 
arithmetic,  especially  of  proportion,  of  logarithms,  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  geometry,  trigonometry,  and  astronomy,  the  use 
of  the  sextant,  the  rating  of  chronometers,  the  observations  and 
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computations  for  finding  the  latitude,  the  time,  the  longitude,  and 
the  variations  of  the  compass.  To  the  educated  landsman  it  is  far 
more  easy  to  gain  a  knowledge  of  navigation  than  to  become  expert 
in  seamanship.  Two  months'  steady  application  will  cany  the 
patient  student  through  all  the  essential  work  in  Baper  and  Norie. 
Much  difficult  work  may  be  thrown  aside  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
the  yachtsman.  The  observations  of  the  moon  can  only  be  taken  suc- 
cessfully after  long  practice,  and  the  numerous  computations  demand 
the  utmost  care  and  skill,  but  the  great  improvements  in  chronometers 
have  rendered  it  unnecessary  to  be  a  lunarian.  It  will  be  essential  to 
follow  up  the  study  of  navigation  in  books  with  a  few  lessons  in  the 
use  of  the  sextant  at  sea.  To  have  firm  sea-legs  is  an  indispensable 
preliminary  to  this  part  of  the  performance. 

Meteorology  embraces  a  knowledge  of  the  forms  and  indications 
of  clouds,  and  of  the  signs  which  foretell  impending  changes  of 
weather,  an  acquaintance  with  the  indications  of  the  barometer,  and 
a  thorough  study  of  what  has  been  written  on  the  law  of  storms  by- 
Scott,  Beid,  Bedfield,  Piddington,  Meldrum,  Maury,  Jinman, 
Toynbee,  Lecky,  and  others. 

Pilotage,  or  the  art  of  navigating  coastwise  and  in  soundings, 
requires  a  certain  faculty  for  identifying  an  unfamiliar  coast  from 
the  delineations  given  in  the  charts.  It  involves  a  knowledge  of  the 
tides,  and  a  good  judgment  in  estimating  the  distance  of  objects  by 
cross  bearings  in  daylight.  At  night  and  in  narrow  channels  the 
eye  is  the  only  available  guide.  Pilotage  becomes  easy  with  practice. 
The  Thames,  the  entrance  to  the  Mersey,  the  east  coast  of  England, 
and  the  west  coast  of  Scotland  will  present  to  the  yachtsman  in- 
tricacies, and  difficulties  of  navigation  which  he  will  not  find  exceeded 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  It  was  in  the  estuary  of  the  Thames,  and 
in  command  of  the  longboat  from  the  flagship  at  the  Nore,  that  Lord 
Nelson,  as  he  relates  in  his  autobiography,  acquired  that  skill  as  a 
pilot  which  enabled  him  to  plan  and  to  carry  out  the  effective  dispo- 
sitions of  his  ships,  which  contributed  so  much  to  the  signal  victories 
of  the  Nile  and  Copenhagen. 

The  art  of  discipline  has  been  admirably  defined  in  the  regulations 
framed  for  the  award  of  the  gold  medal  annually  given  by  her 
Majesty  to  the  boys  of  the  Conway  and  Worcester^  the  training-ships 
established  on  the  Tyne  and  the  Thames  for  the  education  of  officers 
for  the  mercantile  marine.  ''The  qualities  which  will  make  the 
finest  sailor  consist  of  self-respect  and  independence  of  character, 
kindness  and  protection  to  the  weak,  readiness  to  forgive  offences,  a 
desire  to  conciliate  the  differences  of  others,  and,  above  all,  fearless 
devotion  to  duty  and  unflinching  truthfulness."  In  the  course  of 
a  long  voyage  opportunities  will  certainly  arise  for  the  display  of 
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all  the  qualities  on  which  the  Queen  inaists.  Existence  at  sea 
is  narrow  and  monotonous.  The  trials  of  temper  and  endurance 
which  belong  to  such  a  life  are  most  severe  in  fine  weather.  The 
strain  is  relieved  by  the  moving  incidents  of  storm  and  tempest ; 
but  in  the  conflict  with  the  greatest  forces  of  nature  other  qualities 
of  character  are  demanded. 

Those  who  are  entering  upon  yachting  for  the  first  time  will  peruse 
with  a  feeling  akin  to  despair  this  summary  of  the  qualifications  re- 
quired in  the  complete  yachtsman.  For  their  consolation  it  must  be 
admitted  that  this  ideal  standard  of  qualifications  is  rarely  attained, 
even  among  those  who  devote  a  lifetime  to  the  nautical  profession.  A 
knowledge  of  the  construction  and  manoeuvring  of  ships  is  not  often 
combined  in  an  equal  degree  in  the  same  man.  The  present  writer 
is  strong  in  pilotage  and  weak  in  sedentary  seamanship.  At  sea  his 
attention  has  been  concentrated  on  every  incident  which  occurred. 
In  harbour  he  has  unfortunately  been  obliged  to  turn  his  attention 
to  many  other  subjects.  Both  at  sea  and  in  harbour  he  stands  in 
constant  need  of  the  assistance  of  seamen  in  the  details  of  their  pro- 
fession. It  is,  indeed,  because  the  yachtsman's  art  is  never  fully 
mastered  that  it  presents  such  attractions  to  men  with  nautical 
tastes.  The  world  is  divided  into  two  uneven  sections,  consisting 
of  those  who  dread  and  those  who  love  the  sea.  The  latter  are 
considerably  in  the  minority,  but  they  are  enthusiasts.  A  few 
observations  seem  to  be  required  on  the  subject  of  the  selection 
of  a  master  and  crew.  A  small  vessel  will  be  best  handled  by  a 
fisherman.  For  a  cruising  yacht  of  medium  tonnage,  a  skipper  pro- 
moted from  a  smaller  yacht ;  for  a  cruiser  of  larger  tonnage  a  master 
brought  up  in  the  merchant  service  is  to  be  preferred.  Long  resi- 
dence at  Gowes  is  corrupting  to  many  men.  They  lose  their  deter- 
mination and  fortitude  after  spending  extended  periods  on  shore, 
and  escaping  for  years  the  hardships  of  the  winter  at  sea. 

Hacing  is  a  branch  by  itself.  It  demands  quickness  of  judgment  in 
the  highest  degree,  and  perfection  in  the  art  of  setting  and  taking  in 
canvas.  In  the  handling  of  a  racing  yacht,  just  as  in  pilotage  in 
difficult  places  on  a  dark  night,  or  in  carrying  a  vessel  through  a 
severe  storm,  experience  is  essential.  The  most  accomplished 
masters  of  racing  yachts  will  be  those  who  have  been  brought  up  in 
subordinate  positions  under  smart  and  successful  men. 

Passing  from  the  skipper  to  the  crew,  the  men  who  offer  them- 
selves for  service  in  yachts  are  for  the  most  part  well  acquainted 
with  their  duties,  and  have  had  considerable  experience  in  the 
fisheries  or  the  coasting  trade.  As  a  rule  their  conduct  is  highly 
creditable.  Gk)od  men  are  everywhere  obtainable.  In  point  of 
numbers  the  Colne,  Itchen  Ferry,   Portsmouth,   the  Wight,    and 
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Brixham,  are  perhaps  the  most  important  recruiting-grounds.  For 
large  Yessels,  Naval  Reserve  men  should  be  preferred.  These  men 
acquire,  when  on  drill,  habits  of  discipline  which  are  very  desirable 
for  service  in  a  yacht,  and  if  preference  is  shown  to  the  Reserve  it 
giTes  encouragement  to  join  that  valuable  force.  The  more  the 
jacht-owner  knows  of  and  interests  himself  in  the  management  of 
his  vessel  the  better  he  will  be  served.  Leading,  as  I  do,  a  too 
sedentary  life  on  shore,  I  make  a  point  of  working  with  my  crew 
whenever  they  are  called  upon  to  perform  laborious  duties.  It  can- 
not be  in  everybody's  way  to  take  off  his  coat  and  pull  at  a  rope  with 
his  men,  and  the  practice  is  not  customary  with  the  owners  of  large 
yachts.  Some  of  my  yachting  brethren  are  too  advanced  in  life  to 
take  part  in  such  exertions,  and  many  of  the  younger  men,  in  all 
probability,  were  not  inured  to  sea  in  early  life.  The  months  and 
years  which  I  have  spent  at  sea  they  have  spent  on  the  moor,  in  the 
stubble,  by  the  salmon  river,  or  in  the  hunting-field,  and  they  have 
acquired  from  the  practice  of  a  lifetime  a  masterly  dexterity  in  sports 
at  least  as  manly  as  yachting,  and  which  demand  in  a  greater 
d^xee  both  courage  and  resource. 

In  the  purchase  of  a  yacht  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  yachts- 
man are  of  course  the  primary  consideration.  In  narrow  waters  a 
cutter  is  greatly  to  be  preferred.  For  ocean  cruising  the  larger  the 
Tessel  is  the  better.  The  large  vessel  will  make  quicker  passages 
and  contend  more  easily  with  heavy  weather.  Unless  the  yachts- 
nian  desires  to  test  some  original  theory  in  naval  architecture,  he 
should  make  a  diligent  examination  of  the  long  list  of  yachts  always 
on  sale  before  he  incurs  the  heavy  expense  of  building  a  new  vessel. 
Sound  sailing  yachts  can  be  purchased  for  £10,  and  steam  yachts  for 
£15  per  ton.  If  the  yachtsman  indiilges  his  fancy  for  building,  he 
most  be  prepared  to  pay  at  least  thrice  as  much,  and  only  to  gain 
a  problematical  advantage.  Still,  improvements  must  be  made  for 
the  benefit  of  all,  and  honour  is  due  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
spend  their  time  and  thought  and  money  in  trying  to  improve  upon 
the  last  model  afloat. 

For  short  cruises,  and  where  the  object  is  merely  to  enjoy  the  plea- 
sure of  sailing,  the  idea  of  steam  should  not  be  entertained.  But 
where  the  primary  object  is  to  travel,  or  to  secure  for  an  invalid  the 
easiest  means  of  reaching  a  mild  climate,  a  steam  yacht  with  pole 
masts  is  the  fastest  and  cheapest  conveyance.  Steam  yachts  can 
neyer  present  the  interest  which  attaches  to  the  glorious  uncertainty 
of  sailing.  The  management  of  an  engine  can  never  become  a  sport. 
Seamanship,  as  described  with  such  spirit  by  Admiral  Rous,  and 
practised  by  those  fine  old  yachtsmen,  Mr.  Milner  Gibson  and 
Mr.  G.  W.  Bentinck,  well  deserves  to  rank  among  the  national 
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sports  of  England.  To  those  who  contemplate  extensive  foreign 
voyages,  who  delight  in  sailing,  and  are  not  fettered  by  considera- 
tions of  cost,  a  composite  vessel,  combining  full  sail  and  steam  power, 
is  the  most  satisfactory  type.  But  such  vessels  must  necessarily  be 
far  more  costly  than  fuU-powered  steam  yachts  as  regards  working 
expenses. 

The  selection  of  a  cruising-ground  must  depend  on  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  The  Solent  and  Southampton  Water  were  the  earliest, 
and  they  still  and  justly  remain  the  favourite  rendezvous  of  the 
pleasure  fleet.  The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of  yachts 
during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  is  mainly  due  to  the  allurements 
presented  by  that  large  expanse  of  sheltered  water  inside  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  where,  in  imagination  at  least,  the  spirit  of  maritime  enter- 
prise may  be  combined  with  comparative  immunity  from  the  dis- 
comforts and  privations  of  the  sea.  Even  to  the  hardiest  yachtsman 
it  is  no  small  advantage  to  be  able  to  get  under  way  in  aU  weathers. 
The  concourse  of  vessels  is  equally  attractive  and  instructive.  The 
observing  eye  will  pick  up  a  wrinkle  from  every  new  vessel  which 
may  be  visited.  Personally,  I  have  never  visited  any  yacht,  how- 
ever small,  and  even  old-fashioned,  without  seeing  some  little  con- 
trivance that  could  be  usefully  carried  away  for  future  application. 

For  yachts  under  twenty  tons  the  Thames  in  its  lower  reaches  is  a 
satisfactory  head-quarters.  For  yachts  of  every  class,  Dublin  Bay, 
the  estuary  of  the  Clyde,  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  and  the  south- 
west coast  of  Ireland,  present  the  combined  advantages  of  sheltered 
waters,  secure  anchorages,  and  noble  scenery.  For  summer  cruising 
the  coasts  of  Norway  are  a  favourite  resort.  Steam  is  indispensable 
to  rapid  navigation  through  the  vast  ramification  of  inland  channels, 
winding  between  lofty  mountains,  which  extend  for  a  distance  of 
more  than  one  thousand  miles  from  Stavanger  to  the  North  Cape. 
The  Baltic,  though  less  frequented  by  English  yachts  than  the 
coasts  of  Norway,  is  surrounded  by  interesting  and  noble  cities.  It 
is  sufficient  to  mention  Copenhagen,  Stockholm,  and  St.  Petersburg. 
The  long  daylight  of  the  summer,  and  the  numerous  anchorages, 
both  off  the  islands  and  on  the  mainland,  are  important  considera- 
tions to  the  yachtsman.  For  yachts  of  small  tonnage,  or  those 
possessing  steam  power,  and  therefore  adapted  to  inland  waters,  the 
rivers  and  canals  of  Holland,  the  Scheldt,  and  the ,  Seine,  are  well 
worth  a  visit. 

The  interest  attaching  to  all  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  is  a 
familiar  theme,  on  which  it  is  superfluous  to  dilate.  In  a  sea  where 
there  are  no  prevailing  winds  rapid  passages  must  not  be  expected 
imder  canvas.  The  distances,  however,  from  port  to  port  are  short, 
and  the  shelter  afforded  in  the  harbours  is  excellent.  In  point  of 
salubrity  the  sea-ports  of  the  Mediterranean  leave  much  to  be  desired. 
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In  a  iideless  sea  impnritiee  accumulate  within  the  artificial  moles, 
and  attacks  of  fever  are  not  infrequent.     The  healthiest  anchorages 
ara  inopen  roadsteads  or  bays,  such  as  Gibraltar,  Spezzia,  the  Straits 
of  Messina,  Cagliari,  Palermo,  the  Ionian  Isles,  and  Constantinople. 
On  the  voyage  to   and  from   the   Mediterranean  numerous  places 
of  interest  are  passed,  which  are  too  rarely  visited.     I  would  par- 
ticularly recommend  Brest,  the  Bay  of  Douamenez,   Belle  Isle, 
St  Nazaire,  Bordeaux,  Ferrol,  Corcubion,  Arosa  Bay,  Vigo,  Oporto, 
Liabon,  Setubal,  Seville,   and  Cadiz.     The  islands  in  the  North 
Atlantic  have  been    unaccountably  neglected  by  our  yachtsmen. 
The  distance  to  the  Azores  and  Canaries   is  approximately  the 
same  as  to  Gibraltar.     These  groups   are  perfect  gems  upon  the 
ocean.    The  harbours  are  not  good ;  but  an  island  always  affords 
shelter  to  vessels  hove  to  under  its  lee. 

The  storms  which  sweep  the  North  Atlantic  in  higher  latitudes 
hsTe  deterred  many  yachtsmen  from  visiting  the  shores  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  During  a  voyage  from  Cork  to  Qaebec  in  August, 
1872,  the  writer  experienced  ^he  heaviest  weather  which  it  has  ever 
heen  his  lot  to  encounter.  In  the  course  of  a  fortnight  at  sea,  mainly 
from  errors  of  judgment  due  to  inexperience,  he  went  through  the 
centre  of  two  cyclones,  one  in  mid-ocean,  the  other  off  the  French 
island  of  St.  Pierre.  But,  once  arrived  on  the  farther  shores  of  the 
Athmtic,  the  cruise  was  delightful.  In  the  JEoihen,  a  screw  yacht 
of  350  tons,  in  the  course  of  a  cruise  of  four  months,  we  visited 
St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  Father  Point,  Quebec,  Montreal,  the  Sa- 
gnenay.  Prince  Edward's  Island,  Gasp^,  the  Ghit  of  Canso,  Halifax, 
Boston,  the  island  of  Nawshon  Nantucket,  Providence,  Newport, 
Xew  York  (entering  the  port  from  Long  Island  Sound),  the  Hudson, 
W^est  Point  and  Poughkeepsie,  the  Chesapeake,  Hampton  Roads, 
Norfolk,  the  Potomac,  Washington,  Annapolis,  and  Baltimore,  where 
we  laid  up  for  the  winter.  The  St.  Lawrence  alone  is  worth  the 
Toyage,  so  truly  noble  is  the  scenery  on  its  banks,  while  the  Sague- 
nay  Biver,  though  not  so  great,  is  even  more  beautiful  and  unique 
in  character,  with  its  sheer  rock  precipices  and  trnf  athomed  waters. 
The  improvements  in  the  Canadian  canals  will  shortly  afford  access 
to  the  great  lakes  of  America.  The  extent  of  the  inland  naviga- 
tion which  will  thus  be  opened  up  will  be  appreciated  from  the 
isct  that  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle  are  exactly  equidistant  from 
Liverpool  and  Fond  du  Lac,  at  the  western  extremity  of  Lake 
Superior. 

To  voyages  of  circunmavigation  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer.  The 
incidents  of  the  cruise  of  the  Sunbeam  have  become  widely  known. 
Favoured  by  the  trade-winds  and  monsoons  for  the  long  passages 
across  the  ocean,  and  avoiding  the  stormy  seas  which  sweep  round 
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the  Horn  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  by  taking  tlie  inland  passages 
through  the  Straits  of  Magellan  and  the  Saez  Canal,  the  under- 
taking was  easily  accomplished,  and  may  confidently  be  recom- 
mended to  owners  of  sea-going  vessels.  Many  other  voyages  of 
equal  or  even  greater  interest  might  easily  be  sketched  out,  and  it 
is  needless  to  say  how  the  novelty  and  interest  of  the  objects  seen  on 
such  expeditions,  and  the  complete  change  from  the  ordinary  mode 
of  life,  refresh  the  weary  brain,  add  to  the  pleasure  of  saUing  on 
halcyon  seas,  and  reward  you  for  what  you  have  endured  from  the 
perils  and  dangers  of  the  deep. 

Personal  circumstances  should  be  treated  with  reserve,  but  the 
writer  can  hardly  refrain  from  saying  how  much  he  owes  to  the 
enterprise  which  distinguishes  the  chronicler  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Sunbeam,  and  her  plucky  little  daughters. 

Thomas  Brassby. 


II.— RACING. 

Yacht  racing,  in  comparison  with  some  other  English  sports,  is  of 

recent  origin.     Charles  II.,  indeed,  was  in  the  habit  of  amusing 

himself  on  the  Thames  by  sailing  matches  in  his  yachts  against  his 

brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  Evelyn  records  that  his  Majesty 

steered  himself.    Thus  probably  the  royal  Stuart  was  the  first  of  the 

now  fashionable  Corinthian  yachtsmen  who  can  "  hand,  reef,  and 

steer ; ''  and  it  may  be  noticed  that  at  the  regattas  held  during  the 

eighteenth  century  the  sailing  of  pleasure-boats  or  fishing-boats  was 

a  familiar  feature  in  the  programme.  Yacht  racing,  however,  was  the 

natural  result  of  yacht-owning,  and  soon  after  the  establishment  of 

the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  in  1812,  cups  were  annually  sailed  for 

at  Cowes ;  while  there  were  also  at  this  time  yacht  matches  in  Cork 

Harbour,  Dublin  Bay,  and  on  the  Thames.    As  for  yacht,  racing  it 

grew  so  suddenly  into  popularity  after  the  peace  that  it  appears  to 

have  interfered  with  the  requirements  of  ^*  sailing  in  squadron,"  which 

was  the  chief  excitement  of  yacht-owners  half  a  century  ago.    Thus 

in  1832  one  of  the  bye-laws  of  the  Boyal  Yacht  Squadron  reads  as 

follows  :  "  Although  racing  whilst  sailing  in  squadron  might  cause 

some  inconvenience  to  ladies,   yet  if  any  particular  vessels  were 

anxious  to  try  their  rate  of  sailing,  a  signal  to  that  effect  can  be 

made  to  the  Commodore.''    The  ancient  Royal  Cork  Club  had  a 

similar  rule,  but  in  spite  of  these  checks  "  sailing  in  squadron  "  is 

now  almost  eutirely  a  thing  of  the  past,  whilst  yacht  racing  is 
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pnctued  with  a  keenness  and  precision  which  no  one  woald  have 
anticipated  was  possible  fifty  years  ago. 

Tachts,  in  the  early  days  of  the  pastime,  were  mostly  built  on  the 
models  of  revenue  cutters  or  brigs,  and  the  former  were  those  which 
were  raced.  The  Watermtch  had  a  trial  with  the  crack  brig 
of  the  Royal  Navy,  and  after  four  hours'  tossing  in  the  Channel, 
it  was  found  that  Lord  Belfast's  vessel  was  five  miles  to  windward 
of  her  adversary.  Gutter-sailing  was  the  more  popular  pastime. 
Few  men  cared  about  spending  the  money  necessary  to  build  and 
equip  a  brig  of  some  four  hundred  tons ;  and  yet  now  ten  times  that 
sum  is  often  spent  on  steam  yachts.  The  cutter  rig  is  incomparably 
the  best  of  all  for  competition  under  canvas,  and  appears  to  be  of 
EngUah  origin ;  at  any  rate,  it  is  termed  the  ''  national  rig,''  and  has 
now  practically  superseded  all  other  rigs  for  racing.  As  might  be 
Bopposed,  the  models  of  revenue  cruisers  were  not  very  well  adapted 
for  racing  purposes,  and  it  was  notorious  at  the  time  that  '*  smugglers,' ' 
eren  though  often  much  smaller  vessels,  could  out-sail  the  cruisers 
on  any  point  of  sailing.  For  this  reason,  men  who  were  fond  of  racing 
nu)delled  their  vessels  upon  those  of  smugglers ;  and  it  is  recorded 
diat  the  late  Mr.  Weld,  of  Lulworth  Castle,  built  the  old  Alarm  on 
tlie  model  of  a  captured  smuggler  which  was  sent  to  Inman's,  at 
Ljmington,  to  be  broken  up.  The  Marquis  of  Anglesey  sought  the 
services  of  a  well-known  buUder  of  smugglers,  named  Sainty,  to 
Wld  his  Pearl  in  1819,  and  this  vessel,  like  the  Alami^  is  still  in 
existence.  They  generally  had  less  fulness  in  the  bow  than  the 
rcYenae  cutter,  a  smaller  and  rounder  midship  section,  and  for  any 
given  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  were  of  less  displacement.  Mr. 
Thomas  Assheton  Smith,  the  well-known  foz-himter,  of  Ted  worth, 
wss  another  ardent  yachtsman,  who  built  from  original  models ;  and 
i&one  of  these  vessels — ^the  Menai — ^which  he  launched  about  the  year 
1830,  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  hollow  lines  in  the  bow.  The 
yachts  were  ballasted  with  pig  or  scrap  iron,  old  cannon-balls,  and 
sometimes  with  stone.  Compared  with  their  length  of  hull,  they 
had  ezioimoiis  spars,  and  a  cutter  of  150  tons  possessed  some  twenty 
or  thirty  feet  of  beam  over  her  taffrail.  Those  yachts  which  did 
not  affect  racing  were  more  snugly  sparred.  Time  for  tonnage 
^u  at  that  period  unknown,  and  it  did  not  require  a  great  display 
of  intelligence  to  discover  that,  in  ordinary  weather,  the  larger 
the  yacht  the  greater  woidd  be  her  speed  relative  to  the  speed  of  a 
dataller  one.  Consequently  such  men  as  Lord  Belfast,  Mr.  Assheton 
^^ouih,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesey,  and  Earl  de  Orey,  competed  with 
each  other  in  size,  in  the  hope  that  superior  speed  would  be  the 
i^t  The  crowning  effort  in  this  way  was  the  A  l^arm  cutter,  of 
193  ions,  and  she  for  many  years — ^from  the  date  of  her  building 
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in  1830  to  the  advent  of  the  An^erica  in  ISSl-^was  regarded  as  the 
fastest  yacht  afloat. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  yacht-racing  was  peculiar  to  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  ease  who  were  the  member^  of  the 
Soyal  Tacht  Squadron.  Such  was  by  no  means  the  case,  as  the 
sport  was  popular  with  many  whose  commercial  position  enabled 
them  to  indulge  in  it.  This  was  particularly  the  case  on  the 
Thames,  where  numerous  sailing  clubs  were  formed ;  also  on  the 
Clyde  and  at  various  ports  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The 
yachts  appear  to  have  varied  in  size  from  five  to  thirty  tons,  and 
were  sailed  in  classes  without  time-allowance,  just  as  the  matches 
of  the  Nore  Yacht  Club  are  at  this  day.  In  1839  the  Boyal 
London  Yacht  Club  introduced  a  compensation  for  difference  of 
size,  by  passing  a  rule  for  sweepstakes  at  £1  per  ton  for  difference 
of  tonnage.  Ten  years  later  the  Boyal  Thames  Club,  following  the 
lead  of  clubs  in  the  south,  adopted  ''  time  for  tonnage,"  and  since 
then  this  system  for  compensating  a  vessel  of  inferior  size  has  been 
universally  accepted. 

The  competitions  on  the  Thames  between  1824  and  1846  were 
carried  on  with  great  spirit,  and  led  to  the  introductioa  of  a 
narrower  and  deeper  type  of  vessel  than  the  ordinary  cruising  yacht. 
These  vessels  were  designed  and  constructed  by  Mr.  Wanhill,  a 
noted  jracht-builder  of  Poole,  and  met  with  great  success,  but 
were  still  of  the  "  codVhead  and  mackerel-tail  type.''  In  1847  a 
yacht  was  built  on  the  Thames  which  revolutionized  the  form  of 
yachts.  This  was  the  JUosquiio,  the  author  of  whose  existence  both 
in  idea  and  in  fact  was  Mr.  Mare.  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice to  place  the  transverse  section,  commonly  termed  the  midship 
section,  somewhat  ahead  of  the  centre  of  length  of  the  vessel, 
thus  making  the  afber-body  longer  and  finer  than  the  forebody; 
but  about  the  year  1840  the  researches  of  the  late  Mr.  Scott-Russell 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  better  results  would  be  attained  if  the 
midship  section  were  placed  aft  of  the  centre  of  length,  thus  prac- 
tically changing  ends  with  the  vessel.  The  experiment  was  made 
on  numerous  steam  vessels  with  success,  and  as  before  said,  in  1847 
the  Mosquito  was  constructed  in  accordance  with  the  new  principle ; 
the  lines  of  the  bow  also,  instead  of  being  convex  or  straight,  were 
waved,  or  hollow,  in  agreement  with  Mr.  Russell's  theory,  and  she 
proved  an  unexampled  success.  She  was  built  of  iron,  and  carried 
her  ballast  much  lower  than  any  existing  yacht.  This  was  a  great 
feature  in  her  construction,  and  was  a  principal  cause  of  her  won- 
derfid  weatherliness,  compared  with  other  yachts  of  the  period. 
The  Mosquito  was  generally  decried  as  a  bad  sea-boat,  yet  she 
mostly  distinguished  herself  in  strong  breezes  and  in  a  sea,  and 
was  frequently  beaten  by  other  and  smaller  yachts  in  light  winds. 
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The  principles  upon  which  the  Mosquito  was  designed  met  with 
Rule  or  no  fisivour,  and  probably  it  would  have  taken  years  to  convince 
Engliah  yacht-owners  and  yaoht-builders  of  their  soundness  had 
they  not  been  adopted  by  an  Englishman  in  America.     This  English- 
man was  a  Devonshire  man  named  Steers,  who  when  a  boy  was 
taken  to  America  by  his  father.     He  followed  the  profession  of  his 
parent^  and  as  a  shipbuilder  acquired  a  reputation  for  designing 
aome  sailing  and  steamships  of  unusual  speed.     In  1851  he  built  a 
Ecbooner  yacht,  named  Americay  for  Mr.  Stevens,  commodore  of  the 
^ew  York  Tacht  Club.    This  craft,  which  was  brought  to  Cowes 
in  July  of  the  same  year,  won  the  squadron  cup  in  a  mixed  match 
— without  time  allowance — round  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  beat  a 
schooner  half  her  size  in  a  private  match.    As  to  the  superiority 
of  the  America  to  the  majority  of  our  schooners  or  cutters  there 
could  be  no  doubt.     It  was   soon  discovered  that  she  had  been 
designed  oil  principles  whose  soundness  had  been  so  successfully 
demonstrated  in  the  case  of  the  Mosquito,  and  as  a  consequence  every 
one  who  took  an  interest  in  yachts  was  enthusiastic  about  the  excel- 
lence of  the  long  bow  and  wave  lines.    The  owners  of  the  veriest 
old  tabs  put  new  bows  to  them  in  the  hope  that  they   would 
prove  to   be  Americas.     Unfortunately  there  were  but  two  who 
altered  their  vessels  with  intelligence  and  success — Mr.  Weld,  who 
lengthened  the  Alarm  20  feet,  and  altered  her  rig  to  a  schooner ;  and 
Mr.  TankerviUe  Ohamberlayne,   who    lengthened  his   celebrated 
catter  Arrow  some  16  feet.    Each  had  now  considerable  hollow  in 
the  bow,  so  the  entrance  was  not  only  finer,  on  accotmt  of  its  greater 
length,  but  also  on  account  of  its  concave  entrance.     The  principles 
open  which  these  yachts  were  constructed  govern  the  design  of  the 
Jichts  of  the  present  day.     Some  departure,  however,  from  the 
gen^vl  principles  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
boll,  which  has  come  into  vogue  in  consequence  of  the  prevailing 
tonnage  rule. 

It  is  a  debatable  point  with  many  whether  the  long,  narrow  deep- 
hnUed,  and  heavily-ballasted  hulls  of  the  present  day  are,  on  the 
vhole,  superior  as  sea-boats,  or  for  speed,  to  the  vessels  of  greater 
comparative  beam  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago ;  but  the  general 
balance  of  evidence  tends  to  show  that  for  any  given  tonnage,  a  well- 
ballasted  and  judiciously-sparred  yacht  of  five  beams  length  is, 
taken  all  roimd,  a  more  capable  boat  than  one  of  four  beams.  The 
reason  of  choosing  a  greater  length  for  any  given  tonnage  was 
the  knowledge  that,  other  things  being  equal,  the  greater  the 
length  the  greater  the  speed.  The  adoption  of  extreme  propor- 
tions for  any  given  tonnage  had  always  been  held  in  check  by 
the  necessity  of  providing  a  yacht  with  great  comparative  beam, 
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in  order  that  she  might  oarry  a  large  sail  spread.  Speed  was 
thus  made  dependent  as  much  on  the  sail-carrying  power  as  upon 
the  length  of  hull,  and  until  within  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  it  was  considered  that  four  and  a  half  beams  to  length 
was  the  happy  medium.  The  gradual  discovery  that  sail-carry- 
ing power  could  be  made  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  ballast- 
ing and  depth,  led  to  beam  being  dispensed  with  in  favour  of 
depth,  and  a  consequent  low  situation  of  the  dead  weight. 
To  such  an  extent  is  the  modem  system  of  ballasting  carried 
that  modem  racing  yachts  of  ninety  tons  downwards  have 
the  whole  of  their  ballast  outside  in  the  form  of  lead  keels.  They 
are  about  five  and  a  half  beams  to  length,  and  for  any  given  length 
carry  more  sail  than  a  yacht  of  four  beams  woidd  have  carried 
twenty  years  ago.  The  chief  objection  to  this  modem  type  of  craft 
is  its  extreme  costliness,  and  this  circumstance  has  contributed  to  the 
diminution  of  the  number  of  competitors  during  the  last  few 
years.  The  Tacht  Racing  Association  has,  it  may  be  supposed,  taken 
this  view  of  the  case ;  for  its  members  have  passed  a  new  rule  for 
the  rating  of  yachts  in  competitive  sailing  based  on  sail  area  and 
length  of  hull.  Contemporaneously  the  chief  yacht-racing  clubs  in 
America,  led  by  the  New  York  Yacht  Club,  have  adopted  a  similar 
rule,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  much  approved.  Theoretically 
it  seems  sound  and  just  that  if  a  yacht's  success  depends  upon  her 
length  and  upon  the  sail  she  can  carry,  these  two  elements  should 
form  the  basis  for  estimating  a  compensation  for  differences  between 
yachts  in  competition ;  and,  further,  that  the  tendency  of  such  a 
compensation  should  be  to  limit  sail  spread  and  length  of  hull,  and 
so  at  the  same  time  reduce  the  expense  of  producing  and  working 
a  racing  yacht. 

DixoN  Kemp. 
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As  &r  as  good  intentions  go  nothing  could  be  more  satisfactory  tlian 
the  renewed  assurances  of  her  Majesty's  Ministers  that  they  mean 
to  stand  by  the  pledges   they  have  given  with  regard  to  Egypt. 
Opposed  to  anything  that  resembles  or  approaches  annexation  or 
permanent  occupation,  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  bring  about  the 
final  withdrawal  of  our  troops  as  early  as  possible.     If  we  secure 
order  and  the  proper  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Khedive's 
aathority,  if  we  succeed  in  giving  Egypt  a  fair  start  on  the  road  of 
progress  and  reform — ^if  we  do  aU  this,  we  shall  leave  Egypt  to  the 
Egyptians.     So  far  as  the  first  of  these  points  is  concerned  much 
praise  is  due  to  the  men  intrusted  with  the  public  safety,  and  both 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood  and  Baker  Pacha  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for 
the  activity  and  zeal  with  which  they  have  devoted  themselves  to 
the    reorganization  of   the    army  and    gendarmery.      Fortunate, 
&8  usual,  in  the  selection  of  his  coadjutors.  Sir  Evelyn  has  done 
wonders  in  a  very  few  months,  and  those  who  have  seen  Arabi's 
lawless  bauds  must  be  struck  by  the  change.      In  fact,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  men  is  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  Sir  Evelyn's  own 
confidence    in    the  ultimate  success  of  his  arduous  task  is  most 
cheering.     Nevertheless,  I  have  grave  misgivings  as  to  the  future, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops 
we  shotdd  l)e  able  to  rely  upon  natives  in  case  of  another  serious  dis- 
turbance.     As  long  as  Sir  Evelyn  and  his  officers  remain  in  Egypt 
their  example  and  personal  pluck  may  keep  together  a  small  number 
sufficient  to  protect  the  life  of  the  Khedive  and  the  European  resi- 
dents, and   to  reach  Alexandria  in  safety,  but  that  would  be  all. 
The  soldiers  are  taken  from  the  fellah  class,  and,  unless  our  inter- 
vention proves  beneficial  to  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  undoubtedly  the 
army  would  side  with  the  malcontents. 

At  a  review  of  the  new  Egyptian  army  all  Englishmen  present 
were  struck  by  the  fact  that  the  march  past  of  the  native  brigade 
was  better  than  that  of  the  English.  I  asked  one  of  our  officers  the 
reason,  and  he  said :  "  We  attribute  it  to  our  deficiency  in  the 
language.  Native  officers  attribute  it  to  a  secret  use  of  the  corbash, 
and  outsiders  whisper  that  the  native  officers  and  men  of  both 
brigades  had  pledged  themselves  not  to  let  foreigners  have  the  palm. 
They  will  learn  from  us,  but  with  a  determination  never  to  acknow- 
ledge it.  A  Bedouin  chief,  to  whom  I  spoke  of  the  new  army,  said : 
'*Yes,  they  are  making  rapid  progress,  but  they  don't  tell  you 
foreigners  the  cause  of  their  zeal,  though  they  make  no  secret  of  it 
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to  US — ^they  wish  to  be  ready  for  Arabi's  return."  I  give  this  for 
what  it  is  worth.  But  surely  it  will  be  our  own  fault  if  the  people 
are  driven  to  look  to  the  first  adventurer  for  the  redress  of  their 
grievances.  Sir  Evelyn  is  a  soldier  and  a  modem  Bayard,  sans  peur 
et  sans  reproehe,  but  he  is  not  superhuman^  and  it  is  not  in  his  power 
to  give  the  people  fidth  in  our  intervention  if  we  decline  to  listen  to 
their  woes.  Sir  Evelyn  Wood  has  done  his  utmost  for  the  new 
army.  Baker  Pacha  has  also  done  excellent  work  with  regard  to  the 
formation  of  the  gendarmery,  of  which  he  speaks  very  highly, 
whilst  he  is  disgusted  with  the  police.  The  former  are  all  non-com- 
missioned officers  of  the  late  army,  and  promise  welL  Besides  the 
regular  gendarmery  he  is  forming  a  selected  volunteer  corps  of  a 
thousand  men,  who  will  be  better  paid  than  the  rest  and  form  a  sort 
of  reserve — a  corps  d^ilite  or  body-guard — ^upon  which  to  fall  back  on 
an  emergency.  Baker  Pacha  had  to  cope  with  endless  difficulties ; 
hampered  in  the  choice  of  his  officers,  hampered  by  constant  fnc- 
tion  with  the  native  civil  authorities,  hampered  in  every  direc- 
tion, he  might  almost  have  despaired  of  evolving  cosmos  out  of  chaos. 
As  to  the  police,  he  found  himself  compelled  to  send  home  most  of 
the  rabble  which  had  been  collected  at  great  expense  in  Switzerland, 
Albania,  &c. ;  thus  he  inherited  rather  an  ungrateful  task  firom  his 
predecessor.  Already  his  force  numbers  about  5,000  men,  and  is 
rendering  most  efficient  service  in  maintaining  the  sanitary  cardan ; 
whilst  nothing  cotdd  equal  the  devotion  of  the  officers  from  the 
general  downwards,  who  are  untiring  in  their  effi)rts  to  check  the 
advance  of  cholera  and  to  relieve  the  suffsringa  of  a  helpless 
population.^ 

Of  course  nothing  need  be  feared  for  the  public  safety,  as  long  as 
the  presence  of  a  few  red  coats  reminds  the  natives  of  Tel-el- Eebir 
and  of  the  consequences  of  an  insult  to  the  British  flag,  and  the 
reduction  of  the  army  of  occupation,  so  desirable  from  a  fiscal  point 
of  view,  affects  in  no  way  the  desired  effect ;  but  Mr.  Gladstone 
admits  himself  that,  to  dispense  altogether  with  the  presence  of 
British  troops,  we  must^r«^  re-establish  the  authority  of  the  Khedive 
and  of  his  government,  and  to  do  so  we  must  secure  the  goodwill  of 
the  population.  There  is  no  time  for  experimentalising,  and  no  half 
measures  will  prove  of  any  avail.  We  are  in  Egypt,  and  we  want  to 
get  out  again  with  honour  to  ourselves  and  with  the  certainty  of 
not  having  to  return.  It  therefore  devolves  upon  us  not  only  to 
teach  Egypt  how  to  walk,  but  to  do  more,  for  as  an  Egyptian  Pacha 
told  me  one  day,  "  EaUce  que  nam  avons  des  jambea  t "  To  supply 
this  deficiency  Lord  Dufferin  was  sent  to  Cairo,  and  it  will  certainly 
be  admitted  that  he  made  the  best  of  a  most  difficidt  and  thankless 

(1)  Here  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  mention  the  noble  example  set  both  by  Sir 
Evelyn  and  Baker  Pacha  in  personally  nursing  their  men  down  with  choluia. 
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taak ;  and  in  liis  able  report  will  be  found  a  synopsis  not  only  of  the 
ezistiog  evils,  bat  of  the  corresponding  remedies,,  revealing  the 
master-mind  of  a  statesman  dwarfed  by  instructions  from  home.    It 
u  not  his  &alt  if  our  dashing  and  highly  successful  military  action 
hu  been  followed  by  a  complete  collapse  of  diplomatic  initiative. 
Pnednded  from  treading  on  international  ground,  and  hampered  at 
every  step  by  the  qu*en  dira-t-an,  which  at  Downing  Street  has 
superseded  Lord  Palmerston's  favourite  dictum,  "  Les  NatioM  n'ant 
poi  dt  Cousin*"  Lord  Dufferin  seems  almost  to  believe  as  little 
in  the  success  of  his  scheme  as  those  who  hold  that  the  Eg3rptian 
question  is  not  a  political,  but  a  social  and  financial  riddle,  and  that 
nothing  lasting  can  be  expected  without  modifying  some  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  of  liquidation,  and  without  equalizing  the 
rights,  duties  and  burdens  of  foreigners  and  natives,  previam  to  the 
introduction  of  other  reforms.      It  would  of  course  be  foolish  to 
imagine  that  the  policy  of  a  great  empire  like  England  ought  or 
could  be  shaped  by  the  specific  interests  of  a  colony,  a  dependency, 
or  a  temporary  protigi  such  as  Egypt.    Considerations  of  a  general 
nature,  the  great  questions  of  the  day,  the  international  barometer, 
have  all  to  be  consulted.    But  if  our  interests  have  naturally  been 
studied,  if  those  of  other  Powers  have  been  scrupulously  respected, 
it  would  seem  as  if  an  exaggerated  fear  of  hurting  foreign  suscepti- 
bility had  induced  her  Majesty's  Government  altogether  to  sacrifice 
the  true  interests  of  Egypt,  powerfully  described  in  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Mansion  House  speech  on  August  10,  1882. 

A  constitution,  a  chamber,  judicial  reforms,  and  the  overhauling 
of  the  public  services  look  very  well  on  paper ;  nay,  in  time  they 
will  prove  a  boon,  but  what  is  their  practical  purpose  as  long  as 
there  are  two  measures  for  foreigners  and  natives  P  And  how  is 
reform  possible  when  intervention  means  '^  bailiff's  work  P  "  how  as 
long  as  the  interests  of  foreign  creditors  take  precedence  of  the  legiti- 
mate wants  of  the  fellah  P  Politics,  national  feeling,  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  community  are  notions  foreign  to  ninety-nine  per  cent, 
of  the  native  population,  and  public  instruction  will  first  have  to 
niise  the  standard  of  the  people  ere  we  can  expect  them  to  realise 
the  blessings  of  Western  civilisation  and  institutions.  But  there  are 
two  things  Egyptians  do  understand  and  appreciate,  ''power  and 
equity,"  and  the  object  of  these  pages  is  to  examine,  from  an  Egyp- 
tian point  of  view,  what  we  have  done,  or  left  undone,  in  that 
direction. 

Notwithstanding  the  democratic  spirit  of  Mohametanism,  nothing 
impresses  the  Oriental  mind  except  strength  and  the  fear  that  fol- 
lows it.  A  ruler  divested  of  his  prestige  and  stripped  of  his  power 
is  looked  upon  with  contempt.  It  was  therefore  contrary  to  the 
aTowed  object  of  our  intervention  to  inaugurate  our  tutelage  by 
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aiming  a  premature  blow  at  the  Khedive's  sovereign  prfvilege  of 
High   Justiciary,  at  the  very  authority  we  had  come  to  restore. 
Uaving  arged  the  Sultan  to  proclaim  Arabi  a  rebel,  and  having 
handed  him  over  to  his  lawful  judges,  we  ought  to  have  waited  until 
a  miscarriage  of  justice  warranted  interference.    When  Arabi  and 
his  lieutenants  got  the  forty-two  Circassian  officers  to  be  sentenced 
to  deportation  to  the  White  Nile — a  death-warrant — we  intimated 
to  the  Khedive,  and  at  a  moment  we  were  by  no  means  in  a  position 
to  protect  him,  that  this  inhuman  verdict  was  not  to  be  confirmed, 
and  his  Highness  pronounced  a  veto,  at  the  risk  of  life  and  throne. 
Would  it  not  have  been  logical  to  have  followed  this  precedent  with 
respect  to  the  Arabi  trial P     But,  no;  prejudging  the  case,  and 
giving  way  to  morbid  sentimentality,  we  interfered  from  the  begin- 
ning, thus  discrediting  Egjrptian   courts  and  procedure  in  the  eyes 
of  the   natives,  and  depriving  the   Khedive  of  both  his  duty  to 
chastise  and  his  right  of  grace.     Indeed,  Egypt  was  startled  by  the 
news  that  the  English  doubted  whether  Arabi  and  his  accomplices 
were  at  all  rebels.    A  novel  judicial  procedure  was  forced  upon  the 
Khedive's  Government,  in  order  to  give  Arabi  and  his  friends  the 
assistance  of  English  barristers,  though  they  had  not  allowed  their 
Circassian  victims  to  have  even  native  counsel.     The  Khedive  and 
his  ministers  found   themselves  actually  in   the  dock,  whilst  the 
rebels  were  overwhelmed  with  tokens  of  exaggerated  sympathy,  and 
finally  the  trial  ended  in  a  prearranged  and  grotesque  compromise. 
Rebels  in  prison  backed  up  by  the  foreigner,  a  Khedive  and  his 
Ministers  impotent  to  punish  the  offenders — ^what  more  was  needed 
to  confuse  the  notions  of  right  and  wrong ;  what  more  to  discredit 
'*  Effendina,"  and  to  lift  Arabi  to  a  popular  pedestal  P    If  we  add  to 
this  the  influences  of  religious  mysticism,  we  cannot  feel  surprised  if 
the  fellah  looks  upon  the  exiled  rebel  as  invulnerable,  and  that  he 
attributes  to  some  supernatural  power  the  miraculous  escape  of  a 
man  who,  defeated  and  doomed  to  death,  managed  to  turn  the  tables 
on  his  judges.     Forgetting  the  sufferings  brought  over  Egypt  by 
Arabi,  they  only  remember  that  neither  foreigner  nor  Effendina  have 
dared  to  touch  him.     The  Khedive  and  his  ministers  felt  acutely  the 
humiliating  and  false  position  into  which  our  interference  on  behalf 
of  the  rebels  was  placing  them,  yet  they  submitted  to  the  inevitable, 
with  the  exception  of  Biaz  Pacha,  who  resigned  ;  had  his  colleagues 
followed  his  spirited  example,  it  may  be  that  our  eyes  would  have 
been  opened,  and  Egypt  spared  not  only  the  spectacle  of  a  judicial 
farce,  but  also  the  absurd  accusations  which  zealous  friends  of  Arabi 
are  getting  up  to  discredit  the  government  we  have  gone  to  Egypt 
to  uphold. 

It  may  be  humanitarian  to  pension  rebels  and  to  feast  them,  as  the 
Governor  of  Ceylon  has  been  doing,  but  I  venture  to  doubt  wh3thcr 
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it  Will  conduce  to  the  strengthening  of  the  Khedive's  authority, 
specialljr  when  sporadic  attacks  in  the  House  of  Commons  invite  his 
Buhjects  to  rebellion,  and  it  can  only  encourage  others  to  follow 
Aiabi's  example.      If  high  treason  is  to  be  labelled  patriotism  ;  if 
soldiers  and  ministers  are  at  liberty  to  threaten  their  master  with 
deposition,  nay,  with  death;  if  these  are  lawful  acts  to  be  indulged 
in  with  impunity^  nay,  if  they  become  the  means  of  securing  hand- 
some allowances  for  life,  one  can  only  wonder  that  there  are  no  other 
candidates  for  honourable  exile.    The  many  officers  and  officials  dis- 
missed without  any  means  of  subsistence  for  no  other  crime  but 
having  obeyed  the  orders  of  their  chiefs,  will  have  good  reason  to 
lament  their  moderation  ;  they  will  look  upon  rebellion  as  a  sure  way 
of  providing  for  old  age,  and  will  anxiously  wait  for  the  next  oppor- 
tunity.    However,  the  harm  done,  means  should  at  least  have  been 
foand  for  minimising  the  evil  consequences,  and  the  Khedive  ought 
to  have  been  given  an  opportunity  for  recouping,  if  not  his  prestige, 
at  least  some  popularity.     As  matters  stand  his  subjects  reproach 
him — ^not  Arabi — ^with  having  brought  foreign  troops  into  the 
Goontry ;  they  say  that  we  remain  for  Tewfik's  sake,  and  that  we 
have  nothing  at  heart  except  the  safety  of  his  Highness  and  the 
interests  of  the  bondholders. 

It  seems  forgotten  that  Arabi's  popularity  was  not  the  outcome 
of  a  national  movement,  but  was  simply  due  to  his  promise  to  annul 
the  village  debt,  and  to  free  the  fellah  from  the  clutches  of  the 
local  usurer.  There  is  a  limit  to  everything,  even  to  the  producing 
powers  of  the  fellaheen.  To  allow  him  to  be  ruined  or  crippled 
ia  suicidal  policy  ;  and  the  day  will  come  when,  notwithstanding  all 
efforts,  he  will  no  longer  be  able  to  meet  increasing  demands ;  a  sad 
prospect  for  all  concerned,  and  a  serious  one,  too,  should  he  be 
driven  from  the  soil  he  loves  so  well,  and  to  which  he  clings  with 
despairing  tenacity,  as  long  as  his  toil  can  satisfy  tax-collectors  and 
process-servers. 

If  good  government  means  good  finances,  that  does  not  justify 
the  payment  of  bondholders  and  the  rest  at  the  expense  of  Egypt's 
future,  and  though  there  is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the 
Government  and  people  of  Egypt  think  of  repudiating  any  of 
their  Continental  obligations,  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that 
the  late  troubles,  as  well  as  the  present  discontent,  the  dislike  to 
foreigners — who  of  course  are  credited  with  all  the  misfortunes  of 
Egypt — and  the  unpopularity  of  the  Khedive  are  the  sequel  of 
European  greed,  selfishness,  and  injustice.  If  we  add  to  this  the 
miseries  brought  over  these  unfortunate  people  by  the  cholera,  and 
the  fear  of  a  bad  harvest  on  account  of  a  want  of  hands,  and  either 
an  excess  of  water  or  a  faulty  distribution,  one  can  easily  understand 
that  the  natives  do  not  take  as  hopeful  a  view  of  the  future  as  her 
Majesty's  ministers. 
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One  of  tbe  first  men  in  the  land  wrote  to  me  but  a  few  days  ago : 
''  The  state  of  the  country  is  pitiful,  the  sufferings  in  the  villages 
heartrending.  Commerce  and  agriculture  at  a  standstill,  no  arms  to 
work,  no  money  to  pay ;  in  fact  our  poor  Egjrpt  is  like  an  English 
thoroughbred  worked  to  death,  but  struggling  nobly  until  dropping 
dead  from  sheer  exhaustion."  Another  Pacha  writes,  "  Do  not  think 
me  a  pessimist,  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  mis- 
fortunes ; "  whilst  a  third  one  says,  "We  are  breathing  our  last,  and 
must  incline  our  heads  before  the  inevitable,  yet  a  firm  and  helping 
hand  might  have  saved  us ;  ruin  stares  in  the  face  of  the  fellaheen, 
do  you  think  of  healing  such  wounds  with  constitutional  charters  and 
paper  promises  P  " 

The  Egyptian  people  are  the  most  good-natured,  easily  led,  sober, 
abstemious,  hard-working,  and  long-enduring  race  under  the  sun, 
but  they  begin  to  realise  that  none  of  the  sacrifices  they  are  perpetu- 
ally called  upon  to  make  are  for  their  own  present  or  future  benefit, 
and  they  feel  sorely  that  no  one  cares  for  their  wants  and  sufferings, 
provided  the  interest  on  the  bonds  is  paid.  Yet  an  improvement  of 
their  material  welfare  and  their  wretched  condition  would  not  only 
do  away  with  all  causes  for  future  discontent,  but  benefit  the 
creditors  as  well. 

By  wrenching  from  Egypt  the  working  capital  of  the  nation,  the 
creditors  arrest  the  development  of  the  very  resources  they  rely 
upon  for  payment.  Public  works,  canalization,  irrigation,  &c.,  are 
neglected  for  want  of  funds,  and  the  cultivated  area,  instead  of 
increasing,  its  extent  and  productive  powers  diminish  from  year  to 
year.  The  soil  failing  to  give  what  is  wanted,  the  fellaheen  is  driven 
into  the  arms  of  the  usurer,  and  as  long  as  his  land  offers  sufficient 
security  he  will  manage  to  pay  taxes  out  of  borrowed  capital.  In  his 
report  Lord  Dufferin  expresses  himself  very  strongly  on  this  point, 
and  fully  admitting  the  importance  of  devising  a  remedy,  he 
recommends  either  the  establishment  of  agricultural  banks  or  the 
employment  of  the  Egyptian  Cridit  Fonder ,  as  a  medium  for  assisting 
the  fellah  out  of  his  difficulties,  and  suggests  that  the  Government 
should  purchase  individual  debts  with  funds  obtained  by  the  latter 
under  State  guarantee.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  though 
middle-men — be  they  called  cridit  fonder  or  agricultural  banks — 
add  to  the  cost  i)f  the  transaction,  whilst  the  conversion  would, 
moreover,  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  goodwill  of  the  usurers. 
Indeed,  the  first  step  on  the  road  of  reform  should  have  been  a  more 
thorough  grappling  with  this,  the  most  vital  question  of  the  Egyp- 
tian problem,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  Lord  Dufferin  would  have 
been  inclined  to  recommend  sweeping  measures,  had  there  not  been 
the  danger  of  provoking  interference  on  behalf  of  foreign  creditors. 
A  Ehedivial  decree  dealing  with  the  village  debt  would  have  shown 
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that  the  first  thought  of  EfEendiha,  on  reassuming  power,  was  fur 
Iu8  people ;  sabstitating  the  State  for  the  individual  debtor,  the 
acceptance  of  Government  bonds,  bearing  4  per  cent,  interest, 
guaranteed  and  paid  by  the  State,  should  have  been  made  com*  , 
palaory,  whilst  the  Egyptian  exchequer  could  recoup  itself  by  the 
process  suggested  by  Lord  Dufferin,  ue.  by  collecting  at  the  same 
time  as  the  regular  assessment  on  the  land  a  taxU  or  annuity  of 
5  per  cent,  on  the  amount  due,  which,  after  deduction  of  the  interest, 
would  leave  1  per  cent,  for  amortisation. 

It  may  be  argued  that  the  Khedive  has  no  power  to  compel 
creditors,  specially  foreigners,  to  adhere  to  any  such  arrangement, 
and  that  the  Mixed  Tribunals  would  be  called  to  the  rescue;—^ 
possibly,  but  having  been  compelled  to  occupy  Egypt,  and  being 
pro  tern,  the  de  facto  master,  England  is  perfectly  at  liberty  to* 
endow  the  Khedive  with  any  powers  called  forth  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case,  and  the  duty  of  preventing  a  catastrophe,  unavoidable  if 
the  village  harpies  are  allowed  to  exact  much  longer  the  usurious 
interest  of  from  3  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent,  per  month.^  Our  judges 
interfere  when  minors  have  been  robbed,  and  reduce  the  debt  to 
eqiiitable  proportions;  and  we  may  well  look  upon  the  fellah  as 
onder  age,  so  reckless  is  his  propensity  for  borrowing  at  any 
price. 

But  admitting,  for  argument's  sake,  that  England  has  legally  not 
the  right  to  authorise  a  high-handed  settlement,  the  possible  con- 
sequences of  a  financial  downbreak  justify  interference  per  fas  aut 
wfas. 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  is  no  village  debt  in  provinces  not  patronized 
by  Europeans,  such  as  Esneh  and  Kenneh — a  proof  of  the  lamentable 
results  of  the  contact  of  an  ignorant  and  primitive  population  with 
unscrupulous  tempters.  On  the  other  hand,  the  burdens  of  taxation 
have  contributed  to  induce  the  fellah  to  borrow  whenever  a  chance 
\&  offered  him. 

When  Ismail  Pacha  abdicated,  the  private  indebtedness  of  the 
fellaheen  did  not  exceed  £1,400,000  ;  to-day.  Lord  Dufferin's  report 
puts  it  at  about  £9,000,000 ;  whilst  I  venture  to  think,  from  figures 
given  me  by  natives  as  well  as  European  residents,  that  it  exceeds 
£12,000,000,  nay,  some  estimate  it  at  £15,000,000. 

Be  it  £9,000,000,  £12,000,000,  or  £15,000,000,  there  must  be  a 
reason  for  such  an  enormous  increase  in  four  years'  time,  specially  as 
the  Control  justly  prides  itself  on  having  put  a  stop  to  illegal  taxa- 
tion and  irregular  exactions ;  and  though  3.  per  cent,  per  month 
would  swell  it  up  to  about  £4,500,000,  the  remainder  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  either  a  higher  rate  of  interest,  or  by  the  fact  that 

(1)  Ab  a  rule  the  fellah  gets  20  francg  for  one  pound  sterling,  payable  at  three 
months'  date,  or  one  hundred  per  cent,  per  annum. 
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the  fellah  has  been  compelled  to  pay  taxes  out  of  borrowed  capital. 
Evidently  the  soil  has  not  been  producing  the  £15  to  £30  per 
feddan  which  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart  gives  us  in  Lord  Dufferin's  report, 
and  though  there  are  lands  yielding  £4  10s.  to  £6  10s.,  sometimes 
as  much  as  £8  and  even  £12,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  those  are 
right  who  put  the  average  throughout  Egypt  at  about  £3  10s.  per 
feddan ;  figures  not  only  corroborated  by  Sir  Frederic  Goldsmid  in 
his  interesting  paper  on  the  Non-political  Control  of  Egjrpt,  but  also 
by  the  following  official  Tables  prepared  by  the  present  Minister  of 
Finance,  and  showing  the  land  tax  to  amount  in  one  province  to 
44  per  cent. : — 


Value  of 
prodoMpaT 

Tkzea. 

Feddans. 

Per 
Fbddaa. 

Kharadji 

|l. 

IM 

L.E. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

P.T. 

LOWBB  EOYPT. 

Kalloubieh  .    .    . 

186,232 

692,663 

371 

154 

142 

38 

Menoufieh    .    .    . 

339,004 

1,694,155 

499 

160 

154 

30 

£§h6ra    .... 

409,217 

929,089 

227 

122 

44 

88 

38 

Gurbieh  «... 

816,894 

2,672,265 

327 

145 

58 

109 

33 

Dakahlieh    .     .    . 

455,820 

1,643,020 

360 

129 

63 

108' 

30 

Charkiuh.    .     .     . 

420,582 

1,335,260 

317 

114 

64 

96 

30 

2,627,749 

8,966,452 

Upper  Egypt. 

Ouisoh    .... 

175,808 

537,120 

305 

141 

47 

129 

42 

Kni-Souef .     .     . 

227,522 

476,732 

209 

112 

38 

93 

44 

Fayoum  .... 

196,536 

415,875 

211 

106 

27 

61 

29 

Minieh    .... 

384,522 

837,620 

217 

112 

39 

86 

39 

Syout 

415,755 

1,564,467 

876 

127 

48 

122 

32 

Gnergueh    .    .    . 

320,792 

1,056,526 

329 

125 

40 

119 

36 

Koneh     .... 

273,967 

772,992 

282 

112 

32 

106 

37 

Esneh     .... 

•  135,823 

495,920 

365 

78 

32 

66 

18 

2,130,725 

6,157,252 

Total    .     .     . 

4,758,474 

15,1 

Yielding  on  an  average  about  £3  58.,  minus  a  medium 

of  £1  6s.  for  taxes. 


a 

Now  be  the  private  indebtedness  of  the  fellah  the  result  of 
unreasonable  interest,  or  insufficient  yieldings  of  the  soil,  the  conse- 
quence must  be,  ere  long,  a  financial  collapse,  and  possibly  an 
agrarian  rising,  should  the  usurers  be  allowed  to  foreclose,  and  to 
drive  defaulters  from  their  lands.     Whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be 
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done  at  once,  and  before  the  new  Assembly  meets,  as  tbis  question  is 
certainly  the  first  attention  will  be  called  to.  If  left  to  the  Chamber, 
the  Khedive  will  lose  the  last  opportunity  for  recouping  his  lost 
popolarity.  By  taking  the  initiative  in  so  vital  a  measure,  and  by 
Hnking  his  name  to  an  act  of  such  magnitude,  his  Higbness  would 
gain  die  gratitude  of  thousands,  who  at  present  curse  him  and 
foreign  intervention,  and  sigh  for  an  opportunity  of  extricating 
themselves  from  the  meshes  of  the  village  Shylock.  Indeed,  the 
fellaheen,  who  at  present  look  upon  all  Europeans  as  accomplices  or 
backers  of  the  hated  usurer,  would  quickly  realise  the  beneficent 
influences  of  British  interference.  They  would  easily  discern  that 
Arabi's  promises  were  empty  words,  and  that,  far  from  helping 
them  out  of  debt,  his  insane  rebellion  has  saddled  Egypt  with  new 
and  loathsome  burdens. 

The  individual  well-being  of  the  people  would  be  considerably 
increased  if  the  paternal  interference  of  the  State  enabled  the 
fellah  to  meet  his  obligations  on  equitable  terms,  and  if,  instead  of 
36  to  100  per  cent,  per  annum,  5  per  cent,  would  cover  interest  and 
amortisation.  Indeed,  if  land  yields  only  £3  10s.  per  feddan,  how 
ia  he  to  pay  even  the  £3  lis.  mentioned  in  Lord  Dufferin's  report 
as  the  charges  on  mortgaged  land — a  very  low  estimate,  as  it  puts 
the  interest  at  only  16  per  cent.,  plus  £1  land  tax  per  feddan  P  Re- 
leased from  a  crushing  burden  and  unjustifiable  charges,  the  fellah 
would  breathe  again,  whilst  the  certainty  of  not  being  driven  from 
his  own-  by  merciless  and  rapacious  creditors,  would  brighten  up  a 
cheerless  existence  of  toil  and  privation,  and  make  life  again  worth 
liring.  To  assist  the  Khedive  in  this  noble  task  of  redemption 
appears  to  me  an  object  worthy  of  Great  Britain  and  of  its  Premier, 
whose  sympathies  have  ever  been  with  down-trodden  races  and  the 
sufferings  of  the  weak.  To-day  such  a  boon  would  be  hailed  as  a 
favour ;  to-morrow  the  Assembly  will  claim  it  as  a  right,  and  both 
England  and  the  Khedive  will  be  the  losers. 

Turning  from  the  private  indebtedness  of  the  cultivator  to  the 
public  debt  of  Egypt,  we  meet  again  with  flagrant  hardships.  The 
law  of  liquidation  having  settled  the  amount  of  Egypt's  indebted- 
nessy  it  is  useless  to  revert  to  the  past ;  yet  it  seems  preposterous 
how  £97,172,910  are  still  owing,  when  it  is  notorious  that  the 
£45,000,000  originally  netted  have,  in  the  shape  of  interest  and 
amortisation,  found  their  way  back  to  Europe.  Nevertheless,  the 
natives  do  not  complain  at  seeing  over  40  per  cent,  of  the  revenues 
flowing  into  the  pockets  of  the  bondholders ;  they  only  object  to 
the  wasteful  machinery  imported  and  imposed  by  their  creditors  for 
the  purpose  of  insuring  payment.  It  had  confidently  been  expected 
that  the  end  of  the  dual  control  would  also  be  the  end  of  mixed 
administrution  and  its  corollary  drawbacks ;  but,  again,  the  fear  of 
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indispofilDg  Franoe,  or  some  other  Power,  has  induced  Goyemmeiit 
to  remain  deaf  to  the  clamours  of  Egypt  and  blind  to  the  wrongs 
inflicted.  The  material  impossibility  of  adding  to  the  existing 
burdens  points  out  the  necessity  and  wisdom  of  making  the  payment 
of  indemnities  subject  to  a  modification  of  the  law  of  liquidation, 
which  is  by  no  means  an  international  instrument,  and  though  an 
alteration  of  its  proyisions  may  require  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
oommon  sense  'and  equity  demand  a  high-handed  abolition  of 
abuses. 

Lord  Dufferin  points  out  that  the  ruinous  administration  of  the 
Domains  has  cost  the  State  over  £700,000  in  four  years,  and  in 
consequence  he  has  urged  the  sale  of  the  lands,  yet  the  three-headed 
board,  and  a  ridiculously  expensiye  central  administration — there 
are  besides  three  administrators  at  about  £3,000,  seventy-six  Euro- 
peans, many  with  from  £400  to  £1,400  a  year — ^are  allowed  to 
continue.  The  Daira  Sanieh,  which,  thanks  to  Arabi's  rebellion,  has 
for  the  first  time  had  a  deficit  of  £180,000,  which,  however,  may  be 
made  good  by  the  surplus  anticipated  for  next  year,  is  also  still 
blessed  with  three  administrators,  though  the  retirement  of  the 
English  representative  offered  an  opportunity  for  making  a  new  and 
less  expensive  arrangement.  The  Bailway  Board  boasts  equally  of 
three  magnates,  and  a  more  wretchedly  managed  concern  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine,  whilst  the  Board  has  added  to  their  impopularity 
by  their  recent  attitude  during  the  provisioning  of  Mansoorah  But 
most  objectionable  of  all  is  the  expense  of  over  £26,000  a  year  for  the 
four  Gommissaires  de  la  Caisse  and  their  staff  of  forty-two  officials 
(thirty  Europeans  at  a  salary  of  £18,415,  and  twelve  natives  at 
£1,047)  plus  £6,931  for  office  expenses;  gentlemen  whose  only 
functions  consLst  in  keeping  the  key  of  the  cash-box,  which  might  as 
well  be  confided  to  the  Financial  adviser  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment, or  at  any  rate  to  one  European,  specially  as  even  now  all  the 
work  is  done  by  the  Secretary-General.  An  additional  £10,725  for 
prix  d^entci  et  de  change  might  likewise  be  saved  if  a  great  banking 
establishment  was  intrusted  with  the  duties  of  his  office. 

The  natives  argue  rightly  that,  if  the  creditors  have  so  little  con- 
fidence in  their  mandatories  that  for  every  post  of  importance  two  or 
three  men  are  wanted  to  control  each  other,  the  creditors,  and  not 
Egypt,  should  pay  for  such  surplusage.  The  system  is  moreover 
faulty  in  other  respects,  for  not  only  do  these  triumvirs  hamper  each 
other  in  their  duties,  but,  jealous  of  patronage,  the  appointment  of 
some  underling  of  one  nationality  is  generally  followed  by  that  of 
some  other,  though  I  must  acknowledge  that  the  English  heads  of 
departments  have,  as  a  rule,  endeavoured  to  repress  the  tendencies  of 
nepotism  so  prevalent  amongst  the  French.  Yet  even  this  £100,000 
a  year,  wasted  in  unnecessary  salaries,  would  not  meet  with  any 
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objection  could  it  be  shown  that  this  costly  machinery  had  been 
the  means  of  a  better  administration,  and  of  a  consequent  increase 
of  revenue.  Taking  the  case  of  the  Domains,  a  yearly  deficit  of 
aboat  £200,000  would  rather  point  the  other  way,  and  in  this 
particular  case  there  is  the  additional  hardship  that  the  contract 
with  MM.  Rothschild  obliges  the  Egyptian  Government  to  make 
good  the  deficit  of  an  administration  over  which  virtually  they  have 
no  oontroL 

Considering  that  nuxed  management  was  introduced  in  order  to 
insore  a  better  administration  and  to  check  waste,  considering  that 
it  was  intended  to  benefit  both  Egypt  and  the  creditors,  it  is  rather 
hard  that  the  former  should  by  no  fault  of  hers  be  mulct  into  an 
annual  loss  of  over  £300,000 — and  it  will  be  close  on  £500,000  this 
year— in  addition  to  the  £E3,760,997  a  year  pocketed  by  her  fortu- 
nate creditors  in  the  shape  of  interest.  But  Egypt  has  not  only  to 
pay  her  own  creditors,  but  creditors  of  Turkey  too,  and  though  Lord 
Dofferin  says  "  that  Egypt  may  count  upon  national  independence 
being  secured  her  by  the  magnanimity  of  Europe,"  there  is  little 
bope  of  seeing  the  annual  tribute  of  £E  678,486  rescinded  as  long  as 
European  creditors  have  a  lien  upon  it.  However,  the  tribute  is  not 
tbe  only  drawback  of  Egypt's  costly  connection  with  Turkey.  As 
a  dependency  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  Egypt  loses  close  on  £300,000 
a  year,  in  consequence  of  the  customs  regulations  allowing  all  goods, 
native  or  foreign,  coming  from  Turkey  to  enter  Egypt  free  of 
^^l/f  A  grievance  intensified  by  the  heavy  export  duties  levied  by 
Turkey,  such  as  25  per  cent.,  ad  valorem^  on  tobacco,  amounting  to 
£100,000  a  year,  as  Turkey  claims  the  monopoly  of  its  importa- 
tion. In  addition  to  nearly  a  million  sterling  paid  in  the  shape 
of  tribute,  or  lost  on  imports,  there  are  other  charges  borne  by 
the  Egyptian  taxpayer,  which  though  not  particularly  onerous,  are 
▼ery  unpopular. 

I  refer  to  the  professional  tax  and  the  house-tax  of  8  per  cent., 
from  which  Europeans  and  protected  natives  are  exempt. 

To  the  honour  of  England,  it  must  be  said  that  her  Majesty's 
Government  have  not  only  long  ago  assented  to  the  taxation  of 
Biitiah  subjects,  but  have  been  urging  other  Powers  to  do  the  same, 
hitherto  without  success,  as  France  and  Greece  have  been  objecting 
on  the  trivial  ground  that  foreigners  might  be  overcharged.  A 
needless  fear,  as  European  supervision  would  obviate  all  irregularities, 
whidi  at  present  are  much  the  other  way,  bakshish  insuring  only  too 
frequently  a  low  assessment,  which  accounts  for  the  absurdly  small 
figure  of  £66,617  for  all  Egypt.  Possibly  Cherif  Pacha's  renewed 
appeal  to  the  Powers  for  redress  of  this  grievance  may  at  last  be 
listened  to,  yet  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  did  not  take  the 
initiative,  at  least  as  far  as  her  Majesty's  subjects  are  concerned. 

VOU  XXXI V.  N.S.  A  A 
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A  gTacious  act,  emanating  from  the  man  in  possession,  it  would  hare 
had  a  capital  moral  effect,  and  counterbalancing  in  a  certain  measure 
the  bad  one  of  a  military  occupation,  it  would  have  given  general 
satisfaction  at  the  present  moment,  when  Egypt  is  called  upon  to 
find  four  millions  sterling,  approximative  amount  of  the  indem- 
nities awarded  to  European  householders  for  property  on  which  they 
have  never  paid  taxes. 

As  to  the  professional  tax,  it  is  scandalous  that,  for  instance,  the 
native  cabby  should  pay  40  francs  for  a  two-horse  and  26  francs  for 
a  one-horse  license,  whilst  his  foreign  competitor  pays  nothing. 
Besides  the  individual  hardship,  there  is  also  a  considerable  loss  to 
the  Exchequer,  as  a  number  of  native  tradespeople — bakers,  butchers, 
&c. — register  their  business  in  the  name  of  some  foreign  man  of 
straw,  thus  also  avoiding  payment ;  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
taxation  of  foreigners  would  more  than  double  the  present  amount 
of  the  professional  tax,  given  at  £195,515.  As  we  are  on  the  sub- 
ject of  taxation,  I  may  as  well  mention  how  gratified  the  fellah — the 
holder  of  Kharadji  land — would  feel  if  Kharadji  and  Ouchoury  were 
taxed  alike ;  yet,  in  case  of  a  readjustment,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  wealthy  landowners  who  hold  the  Ouchoury  lands  have  as 
a  rule  been  obliged  to  sink  considerable  capital  in  reclaiming — ^by 
superior  order — the  land  Mehemet  Ali  and  his  successors  forced 
upon  them,  with  a  view  thus  to  increase  the  cultivated  area  and  the 
land  tax.  But  this  is  a  question  for  future  discussion,  as  I  hold  that 
there  ought  to  be  a  thorough  reassessment  as  soon  as  the  cadastre 
has  made  some  headway,  for  not  only  is  the  taxation  arbitrary  and 
unequal — some  people  paying  no  taxes  at  all — but  it  is  a  fact  that, 
on  the  whole,  landowners  are  overtaxed,  and  that  there  is  an  over- 
charge of  approximately  6  per  cent.  In  the  province  of  Garbieh, 
for  instance,  701  landowners  (out  of  900  holding  31,000  feddans) 
pay  £2  10s.  a  feddan  on  1,700  feddans,  which  they  do  not  possess, 
amongst  them  one  Pacha  for  72  feddans,  another  for  102,  that 
don't  even  exist  except  on  the  tax-collector's  books,  though,  as  a 
rule,  these  discrepancies  are  accotmted  for  by  the  habit  of  including 
canals,  railway  lands,  and  highways  into  the  taxed  area,  regardless 
of  their  being  public  property.  The  much-maligned  cadastral  sur- 
vey will  in  time  prove  most  useful  for  a  readjustment,  though 
Egyptian  Ministers  told  me  that  they  dread  it  as  long  as  the  require- 
ments of  the  Exchequer  would  oblige  them  to  provide  in  some  other  way 
for  the  outfall.  In  the  meanwhile  the  survey  will  proceed,  and  it  is 
satisfactory  to  learn  that,  now  that  the  Mixed  Administration  lias 
been  abolished,  and  notwithstanding  a  reduction  of  his  budget  by 
£35,000  a  year,  Mr.  Gibson  is  confident  of  doing  as  much  and 
better  work  with  native  labour  only. 

Another  tax  hateful  to  the  fellah  is  that  on  date  palms,  wliicli 
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yieUfl  about  £88,423.    The  loss  from  a  fiscal  point  of  view  would 
be  inaigmficanty  whilst  its  suppression  would  considerably  increase 
the  cultivation  of  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  life.     At  present, 
nther  than  pay  on  trees  not  carrying  fruit,  the  fellah  cuts  down  the 
young  trees  on  the  approach  of  the  collector ;  and,  as  the  population 
lelias  to  a  great  extent  on  dates  for  their  daily  food,  it  would  seem 
indicated  not  to  discourage  their  production.     Having  summarized 
in  the  preceding  some  of  the  grievances  existing  previous  to  the 
British  intervention — though  we  shall  justly  be  debited  with  their 
continuance — ^we  now  come  to  the  question  of  the  new  loan  required 
for  the  payment  of  indemnities  at  Alexandria  and  the  cost  of  occu- 
pation.   From  the  Khedive  down,  all  Egyptians  feel  strongly  on 
this  subject,  and  lose  no  opportunity  for  expressing  their  concern  at 
this  new  and  flagrant  iniquity.    The  Khedive  and  his  Ministers 
tohi  me  repeatedly  that  they  considered  it  a  grave  political  mistake, 
independently  of  the  serious  consequences  of  a  crippling  of  resources 
irom  a  fiscal  point.    They  acknowledge  their  liability  to  indemnify 
the  sufferers  at  Alexandria;  they  consider  it  natural  that  Egypt 
ahould  pay  for  Arabi's  follies,  and  then  in  the  cost  of  occupation ; 
but  one  and  all  complain  of  an  increase  of  their  liabilities  by 
£250,000  a  year,  when  the  surplus  of  the  assigned  revenues  would 
meet  the  requirements ;  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  Sir 
Auckland  Colvin,  the  late  financial  adviser  of  the  Khedive,  shared 
thiB  opinion. 

The  remonatrances  of  the  Egyptian  Government  have  been  met 
hj  a  nan  pos9umu9  on  international  grounds,  but  when  the  law  of 
liquidation  settled  that  the  surplus  of  the  assigned  revenue  should  be 
applied  to  the  reduction  of  the  debt,  this  was  of  course  done  on  the 
tacit  understanding  that  Egypt  would  not  be  allowed  to  contract 
new  public  liabilities ;  and  a  native  statesman  remarked  to  me  with 
much  reason,  **  If  the  Powers  want  uis  to  raise  new  loans,  they  must 
also  help  as  to  meet  new  obligations.  The  law  of  liquidation  has 
hardly  left  us  the  needful  for  current  expenditure.  Already  public 
works  and  public  education  are  neglected  for  want  of  funds,  and 
still  you  want  us  to  make  further  reductions. 

''  Tour  Ministers  hold  that  it  would  injure  international  rights  to 
suspend  for  a  time  the  reduction  of  the  old  debt ;  we  think  that  the 
new  one  is  equally  contemplated  for  international  purposes,  as  it  is 
to  cover  the  cost  of  occupation  undertaken  more  for  the  sake  of 
Europe  than  for  Egypt's,  whilst  foreigners  get  the  lion's  share  of 
the  indemnities;  we  do  not  expect  the  bondholders  to  share  in 
the  cost  of  your  expedition,  but  what  we  had  a  right  to  hope  was 
that  they  would  assist  us  as  long  as  it  does  not  affect  their  pockets. 
To  make  us  bum  the  candle  at  both  ends,  is  to  ruin  Egypt  and  their 
own  proepects." 

aa2 
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Now  this  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  the  Ehedive,  of  pachas  and 
notables,  but  of  the  whole  population.     What  does  the  fellah  know 
of  the  subtle  ways  of  international  statesmanship?    How  can  you 
get  him  to  believe  that  mighty  Great  Britain  is  unable  to  make  the 
other  Powers  listen  to  reason  P    He  sees  U8  in  Egypt ;  to  him  tee 
represent  power,  and  to  an  Oriental  mind  might  is  right.    More- 
over,  Egyptians  have  too  high  an  opinion  of  the  British  nation  to 
imagine  that  her  Majesty's  advisers  would  allow  themselves  to  be 
coerced  into  doing  a  great  wrong  against  the  will  of  the  English 
people,  and  they  conclude  that  Englishmen  have  not  the  interests  of 
Egj'pt,  but  only  those  of  foreign  bondholders,  at  heart.    They  do 
not  realise  that  British  policy  must  obviously  be  regulated  by 
British  interests,  that,  to  use  Canning's  words,  '*  the  leading  object 
of  England  is  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world,"  and  that  the 
chief  preoccupation  of  every  succeeding  administration  has  been  and 
is,  to  avoid  collisions  of  interest  with  other  great  Powers — fre- 
quently at  the  risk  of  appearing  timorous,  and  only  too  often  at  the 
expense  of  the  rights,  interests,  and  existence  of  minor  Powers,  if 
we  rt  member  the  case  of  the  Danish  duchies  and  of  Hanover,  &c. 
Yet,  with  regard  to  Egypt,  it  seems  as  if  our  own  interests  are  too 
closely  linked  to  those  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  Valley  to 
sacrifice  the  latter  for  the  sake  of  temporary  convenience,  and  it 
is  only  adjourning  the  day  of  reckoning.     By  our  single-handed 
interference  we  have  accepted  the  bill  drawn  by  Egypt  on  the 
magnanimity  of  this  country ;  no  renewal  will  release  us,  and  our 
road  to  India  is  the  bond  that  renders  impossible  a  repudiation  of 
the  contract.    It  devolves  upon  us  to  see  that  justice  is  done  to  the 
legitimate  wants  and  claims  of  the  Egyptian  people,  so  that  "  Egypt 
for  the  Egyptians"  may  not  remain  a  meaningless  phrase.    Our 
expedition  was  intended  to  better  and  to  consolidate  the  fate  of  the 
nation,  and  I  quite  agree  with  the  Spectator,  that  it  is  hopeless  non- 
sense to  assume  that  the  artificial  system  which  we  are  trying  to 
bring  about  in  Egypt  can  go  on  without  the  confidence  that  England 
means  it  to  go  on,  and,  if  it  should  fail,  means  to  restore  it.     On  ne 
pent  pas  meager  la  cMvi*e  et  les  chaux,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of 
success  if  our  action  is  to  be  paralyzed  by  an  exaggerated  considera- 
tion for  the  susceptibilities  of  others.     Either  Egypt  is  to  be  saved, 
and  in  that  case  we  must  do  so  in  a  straightforward  way,  or  else 
Egypt  is  to  remain  a  common  danger,  and  in  that  case  our  inter- 
vention will  have  been  a  failure — a  mistake. 

The  Ehedive  and  his  people  have  loyally  adhered  to  their  part 
of  the  bargain,  for  notwithstanding  the  decrease  of  revenue  and 
increase  of  expenditure,  notwithstanding  a  plus  expense  for  the  army 
of  £272,792  during  the  last  financial  year,  and  of  deficits  in  every 
direction,  amounting  alone  for  the  Domains  and  Daira  Sanieh  to 
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elose  on  half  a  million  aterling,  notwithstanding  these  and  other 
calamities^  every  penny  due  to  the  bondholders  has  been  and  will  be 
paid  as  hitherto,  and  no  one  complains ;  but  when  it  comes  to  new 
and  unjust  sacrifices  the  natives  look  rightly  to  England — the  man 
in  possession — for  redress,  and  finding  deaf  ears,  those  who  hailed 
British  interference  as  a  relief,  and  Lord  Dufierin's  arrival  as  the 
dawn  of  justice,  begin  to  doubt  our  intention  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  those  we  profess  to  have  saved  from  anarchy  and  ruin.  What 
is  the  use  of  the  best  doctors,  of  the  cleverest  prescription,  if  it 
can't  be  made  up,  or  if  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  fear  of  ofiending 
some  rival  light  of  the  profession,  himself  anxious  to  try  his  hand 
at  the  patient  P 

Yet  this  is  exactly  the  case  with  Lord  Dufierin's  report.  Nothing 
would  in  theory  be  better  and  more  to  the  point  than  his  sugges- 
tions ?  but  who  is  to  carry  them  out ;  and  what  good  will  they  do 
when  their  application  is  made  nugatory  by  the  very  fact  of  his 
having  been  obliged  to  have  both  eyes  on  France,  whilst  feeling  the 
poise  of  Egypt  P  Mixed  control,  mixed  administration,  mixed  tribu- 
nals, and  mixed  notions  have  all  along  been  the  bane  of  Egypt,  and 
neither  the  recent  Suez  Canal  debates,  nor  the  half-hearted  execution 
of  Lord  Dufierin's  programme,  will  dispel  the  fears  of  Egyptian 
patriots  that  our  attitude  has  once  more  opened  the  doors  to  endless 
intrigues,  and  that  our  interference,  instead  of  consolidating  the 
authority  of  the  Khedive,  leaves  his  Highness  and  his  Government 
more  helpless  than  ever.  The  only  practical  achievement — one 
certainly  deserving  of  praise — is  the  re-organization  of  the  army 
and  the  constabulary.  But  why  P  Because  neither  Sir  Evelyn  nor 
Baker  Pacha  was  hampered  by  foreign  colleagues  and  international 
considerations.  Army  and  constabulary  are  the  creations  of 
Englishmen.  They  have  done  their  work  quickly  and  well,  and 
have  proved  that  the  native  element  is  capable  of  being  moulded  into 
the  right  shape  by  the  right  men. 

As  to  the  other  reforms,  they  are  very  good  reading  in  the 
Moniieur  Egypttetiy  but  that  is  all.  The  903,000  scheduled  electors 
are  not  likely  to  be  overjoyed  by  the  prospects  of  constitutional 
blessings,  as  long  as  their  material  well-being  is  only  a  matter  of 
secondary  consideration,  and  the  circular  authorising  payment  of 
the  village  debt  by  instalments  reads  almost  as  a  satire  on  empty 
pockets.  As  to  the  economies — £148,000 — ofTected  in  the  various 
departments,  they  cut  both  ways,  for  though  a  thorough  overhauling 
of  the  civil  service  is  absolutely  necessary,  and  though  the  reckless 
waste  in  most  offices  demands  reform,  neither  Egypt  nor  Egyptian 
officials  have  particular  reason  for  welcoming  the  change. 

Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice  gave  the  other  day  their  numbers  at 
20,000,  but  these  figures  include  11,892  fjens  de  service,  at  an  annual 
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average  salary  of  £21,  who  can  hardly  be  called  GoTemment  officials ; 
however,  this  is  an  improvement  on  the  53,000  retomed  by  the 
Egyptian  Accountant-General,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  who  in  order  to  make 
out  a  low  proportion  of  foreigners,  had  included  Arabi's  army,  &c., 
amongst  the  civil  servants.     In  reality  the  percentage  of  foreigners 
is  8,  absorbing  33  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  of  salaries,  which 
would  not  be  exaggerated  if,  as  Cherif  Pacha  said  to  the  writer, 
Egypt  got  fair  value  for  her  money.     The  dismissal  of  148  civil 
servants,  of  which  75  are  foreigners,  has  made  much  bad  blood, 
quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  saving  of  £23,000.     Of  the  10,606 
officials  touching  £1,238,143  per  annum,  only  the  small  fry  have 
suffered,  and  frequently  much  hardship  has  been  inflicted  ;  in  fact, 
the  higher  officials  of  the  departments  affected  or  suppressed  have 
invariably  managed  to  be  transferred ;  thus  the  late  French  member 
of  the  Cadastral  Board  received,  in  addition  to  an  indemnity  of 
£3,000,  secured  him  by  special  contract,  an  equally  well-paid  berth 
at  the  Home  Office,  and  a  new  contract  for  another  eventual  indem- 
nity for  the  same  amotrnt,  and  one  may  imagine  the  feelings  of  his 
poor  subordinates,  dismissed  with  nothing  but  a  fortnight's  pay,  and 
no  prospect  of  re-employment. 

Amongst  the  suppressed  departments  is,  for  instance,  one — ^the 
Office  for  the  Sale  of  Waste  Lands,  the  Chief  of  which  told  me 
himself  that  he  and  his  higher  subordinates  had  all  received  other 
appointments,  and  that  the  Treasury  would  not  save  anything  by  the 
suppression  of  a  department  that  had  netted  £450,723  during  its 
short  existence.  Inquiring  for  the  reasons,  I  learned  at  the  Ministry 
that  it  had  been  feared  the  sale  of  waste  lands  might  interfere  with 
that  of  the  lands  mortgaged  to  MM.  Bothschild,  whilst  on  the  other 
hand  it  was  thought  expedient  to  keep  the  waste  lands  in  reserve  as 
a  poire  pour  la  sot/. 

Another  reform  is  that  of  the  native  Courts,  a  most  important 
one;  here,  again,  the  rivalry  of  the  Oreat  Powers  has  been  the 
source  of  unnecessary  complications,  and  Sir  Benson  Maxwell  will 
not  find  it  an  easy  task  to  work  with  the  material  placed  at  his 
disposal.  To  avoid  heart-burning,  the  European  magistrates  have 
been  or  are  to  be  brought  from  Belgium  and  Holland ;  and  since  a 
couple  of  months  there  are  half-a-dozen  of  these  gentlemen  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  their  continental,  and  the  nomination  of  their  native 
colleagues.  An  eminent  European  lawyer,  who  knows  Egypt  better 
than  most  men,  writes : — ''  Much  water  will  pass  under  the  bridge 
of  Kasr-el-Nil  ere  the  new  Courts  will  begin  business,  and  when 
they  do  it  will  not  work,  as  they  are  started  on  a  wrong  principle." 
Space  does  not  allow  my  dwelling  longer  on  this  subject,  and  much 
might  also  be  said  on  the  privileged  jurisdiction  of  foreigners,  and 
other  judicial  abuses.     There  is,  besides,  a  long  list  of  all  kinds  of 
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wrongs  demanding  attention,  sucli  as  the  unjust  abolition  of  the 
Mookabalah,  the  hardships  of  the  corvee,  arbitrary  conscription,  and 
last  but  not  least,  the  unequal  distribution  of  water,  and  the  salting 
ol  the  land  due  to  fiEiulty  irrigation — a  highly  important  and  in- 
teresting question,  with  which  one  of  our  most   able  engineers, 
Colonel  Moncrieff,  is  battling  against  stupendous  odds,  as  the  whole 
system  of  canalisation  and  irrigation  requires  remodelling;   but 
there  are  no  funds  for  even  the  most  needful  alterations.     Gold,  the 
nervus  rerum,  is  not  wanting,  but  is  all  absorbed  by  Egypt's  creditors, 
and  both  firom  a  humanitarian  and  fiscal  point  of  view,  it  seems 
urgent  that  more  should  be  done  for  Egypt  and  less  for  the  bond- 
holders. 

An  infinity  of  mischief  has  been  wrought  by  the  dismissal  of  small 
offidLals,  and  great  is  the  discontent  of  those  who  are  able  to  serve 
their  country  and  cannot  get  employment ;  but  it  is  trifling  compared 
to  the  danger  of  stinting  public  education  and  public  works,  which 
both  require  a  fresh  stimulus  if  the  fellah  is  to  be  elevated  and 
Egypt  to  become  worthy  of  her  past,  as  a  useful  member  of  the 
£imily  of  nations. 

What  nobler  task  could  crown  the  career  of  Mr.  Gladstone  P  and 
I  agree  with  M.  Barth^l^my  St.  Hilaire,  who  said  years  ago, 
*'  Ij'£urope  serait  bien  coupable  de  ne  pas  appliquer  tout  ce  qu'elle 
peat  avoir  d'intelligence  et  de  sympathie  disinteressie  k  la  r^g^n^ration 
de  r:6gypte." 

Malortie. 
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The  progress  of  civilisation  has  developed  the  decorative  ten- 
dencies in  every  direction,  but  the  original  impulses  are  found  in 
all  countries  and  in  all  times.  The  savage  who  shows  a  curious 
taste  in  nose  pieces  and  body  paint  is  as  much  a  votary  of  fashion  as 
the  Parisienne  whose  whole  soul  is  concentrated  upon  the  effective- 
ness of  her  dress.  Both  sexes  have  been  equally  weak  at  times  in 
their  slavish  surrender  to  this  tyrannical  despotism.  But  the  males 
have  in  a  measure  emancipated  themselves.  The  garb  of  our 
modern  bucks  and  bloods  compares  favourably  with  that  of  the 
dandies  and  macaronis  of  the  past.  Their  attire  has  some  manliness 
in  it ;  they  are  sensibly  shod ;  the  stuffs  they  wear  are  serviceable, 
and  suited  to  our  changeable  seasons.  It  is  no  longer  the  custom  to 
swallow  up  a  whole  patrimony  in  tailors'  bills.  The  lavish  employ- 
ment of  the  most  costly  materials  has  also  disappeared.  Silks  and 
satins,  except  as  regards  gorgeous  socks  or  decorative  neckties,  are 
left  to  women.  The  use  of  frills  and  jabots  of  rare  Valenciennes  has 
gone  with  full-bottomed  wigs  and  small-clothes  of  gold  brocade. 
Men  do  not  wear  shirts  which  cost  ten  or  twenty  pounds  apiece,  as 
they  did  when  that  sum  meant  six  or  seven  times  its  present  value ; 
nor  do  they  fix  priceless  jewels  in  their  shoe-laces,  or  carry  muffs  of 
rare  furs  on  their  hands.  The  present  fashions  are  a  distinct  im- 
provement upon  those  of  even  a  more  recent  period.  The  tight- 
fitting,  high-coUared  monstrosities  of  the  Georgian  epoch  went  out 
with  the  king  who  permitted  a  seam  but  called  a  crease  intolerable. 
No  one,  not  the  most  fatuous  and  empty-headed  devotee  of  high 
collars  and  single-studded  shirts,  would  give  a  tithe  of  the  time  Beau 
Brummell  devoted  to  his  voluminous  and  largely  unsuccessful  ties. 

But  with  the  weaker  sex  the  reverse  is  still  the  case.  While  men 
have  in  a  measure  shaken  themselves  free,  women  are  now  as  ever 
completely  under  the  dominion  of  dress.  The  passion  is  as  old  as  the 
hills.  Hebrew  wives  and  maidens  laced  tightly  and  added  fringes 
of  gay  colours  to  their  snow-white  robes.  For  them  a  sister  dis- 
covered in  Solomon's  reign  the  special  uses  of  the  silk  worm :  "  Ge 
ver  rampant  qui  habille  I'homme  de  feuilles  d'arb]*es  elabor^es  dans 
son  sein."  Egyptian  beauties,  sitting  under  the  shadow^  of  the 
pyramids  in  the  days  of  the  Pharaohs,  sleeked  and  preened  them- 
selves before  their  brightly  burnished  brazen  mirrors,  heightening 
their  charms  with  coUyrium  and  henna,  and  trying  new  effects  in 
costume.  Artifice  was  resorted  to  by  the  ladies  of  Greece  to  increase 
their  beauty ;  they,  too,  wore  body  bands  and  belts  to  improve  their 
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figuresi  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  celebrated  girdle  of 
Tenas  was  the  germ  and  prototype  of  the  modern  stays.     The  Roman 
matrons  carried  the  rage  for  dress  to  extravagant  excess.    The  beaaty 
who  would  preserve  her  complexion  slept  with  a  flour  poultice  on 
ber  fiice;    she  bathed  in  asses'   milk,   and  spent  long   hours  at 
her  toilette  braiding,  dyeing,  and  dressing  her  beautiful  hair,  of 
which  all  the  ladies  of  Rome  were  especially  proud.     Her  garments 
were  rich  and  varied  in  colour,  if  not  in  shape,  but  the  coquettish 
taste  of  the  wearer  could  give  endless  changes  to  the  draping  of 
the  palla,   or  stole.      Later  civilisation  has  proved  as  fanciful  in 
matters  of  dress  as  the  old.    The  sex  through  countless  generations 
haa  maintained  the  traditions  handed   down   from  classical  times. 
SoTereigns  set  the  fashions  to  the  ladies  of  their  court ;   the  crowd 
followed  suit,  and  set  sumptuary  laws   at  defiance.      One    Queen 
introdaced  the  bonnet  d  canon  ;  another  the  *^  sugar-loaf  "  head  tie. 
Catherine  de  Medici  ruled  French  fashion  with  the  most  imperious 
sway.     She  laid  down  limits  which  waists  should  not  exceed,  and 
popularised  a  cruel  steel  corset,  intended  to  compass  these  dimensions. 
Our  own  Queen  Bess  was  a  woman  to  the  finger  tips  as  regarded 
matters  of  dress.      She  was  fond  of  the  most  gorgeous  apparel,  and 
at  her  death  her  wardrobe  was  found  to  contain  three  thousand 
costumes.     Her  loyal  female  subjects  freely  imitated  her  example ; 
uid  their  fondness  for  colossal  ruffs  stiff  with  the  newly  introduced 
starch,  for  long-waisted  gowns  made  of  silk  velvet,  satin,  taffety,  or 
grograine,  brought  down  upon  them  much  caustic  satire  at  the  time. 
On  the  Continent  also,  century  after  century,  fashion  ran  riot. 
France,  or  more  exactly  Paris,  had  early  claimed  the  right  she  still 
exercises  to  dictate  the  mode,  and  thence  issued,  season  after  season, 
new-fangled  and  perpetually  changing  styles.     Now  short  skirts 
Micoeeded  long  trains,   trailing   yards  behind;   low  dresses   were 
followed  by  more  demure  high  collars  and  frills;    after  "strait 
gowns "  came  the  fardingale,  which  in  its  turn  developed  into  the 
hoop,  with   its  concomitants  of  patches,  paint,   and   high-heeled 
^oea.    A  return  to  Arcadian  simplicity  was  the  natural  reaction 
from  elaborate  artificial  constructions  which  altogether  concealed  the 
natural  lines  of  the  figure.    Short  waists  and  Hmp  clinging  draperies 
came  in  to  expose  every  contour ;  stays  and  corsets  were  for  a  time 
discredited,  only  to  be  reintroduced,  and  with  them  the  whole  circle 
of  faahions  which  had  once  already  had  their  day.     Burton  has  well 
sommed  up  the  case  against  the  sex  he  affected  to  despise :  "  They 
(the  women)  crush  in  their  feet  and  bodies,  hurt  and  crucify  them- 
selves; sometimes  in  lax  clothes,  a  hundred  yards,  I  think,  in  a 
gown  or  a  sleeve ;  and  sometimes,  again,  so  short  ut  nudos  exprimant 
^M.    Now  long  tails  and  trains,  and  then  short,  up  and  down, 
high,  low,  thick  and  thin ;  now  little  or  no  bands,  then  thick  as 
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cart-wheels;    now  loose  bodies,   then  great  fardingales  and  close 
girt." 

Never  perhaps  in  the  whole  history  of  female  costame  has  dress 
exercised  a  more  powerful  and  widespread  dominion  than  in  the  last 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century.     More  than  one  explanation  may  be 
given  for  this.     It  may  be  traced  primarily  to  the  influence  and 
example  of  one  beautiful  woman  at  the  head  of  society  and  in 
the  capital  which  from  time  immemorial  has  been  the  centre  and 
starting-point  of  fashion.    The  ascendancy  of  the  Second  Empire 
was  paramount  in  matters  of  taste.     The  Empress  Eugenie  swayed 
the  social  world  of  Europe  more  effectively  than  Napoleon  III.  the 
political.      A  single  circumstance  will  sufficiently  prove  this.     Her 
adoption  of  a  wide  skirt  at  once  re-introduced  the  fashion  of  hoops 
and  brought  about  the  reign  of  hideous  crinoline.    This  is  so  far  the 
last  instance  of  the  effect  a  single  individual  in  high  place  can  produce 
upon  an  imitative  crowd.  Social  history,  indeed,  is  full  of  such  cases: 
of  the  patch  first  applied  to  hide  an  ugly  wen ;  of  cushions  carried  to 
equalise  strangely  deformed  hips ;  of  long  skirts  to  cover  ugly  feet, 
and  long  shoes  to  hide  an  excrescence  on  the  toe.  The  well-known  c^se 
of  the  Isabeau  lace  may  also  be  quoted  here :  the  yellowish- white 
dingy  coloured  lace  (foreshadowing  probably  the  coffee-coloured  lace 
of  recent  days)  which  Archduke  Albert's  queen  made  the  fashion  when 
she  swore  she  would  not  change  her  linen  till  Ostend  was  taken ;  an 
oath  which  must  have  cost  her  much,  as  "  the  siege,  unluckily  for 
her  comfort,  lasted  three  years.''    The  authority  of  the  Empress 
Eugenie    was    not    limited,    however,    to    the    popularization   of 
the  crinoline.     It  also  developed  enormously  the  rage  for  smart 
clothes.      The    Empress    dressed    magnificently  and   with   lavish 
expenditure  herself,  and  she  expected  every  one  about  her  to  do  the 
same.     Like  Elizabeth,  queen  of  Philip  II.,  she  seldom  if  ever  wore 
the  same  dress  twice.      It  was  displeasing  to  her  when  people's 
wardrobes  were  meagre.      Nassau  Senior  tells  us  in  his  ConveraaiioM 
that  she  had  a  wonderful  memory,  and  often  displayed  it  by  remind- 
ing some  imfortunate  woman  that  she  had  admired  a  certain  dress 
already.     No  wonder  that  under  this  regime  the  most  noted  dress* 
makers  fattened  and  rapidly  grew   rich.      The  artiste  whom  the 
Empress  especially  patronized  made  her  fortune  in  a  few  years  and 
retired  into  private  life  long  beforethe  Empire  to  which  she  owed  it 
tottered  to  its  fall.     This  same  period  saw  the  foundation  of  several 
Parisian  houses  which  have  now  a  world-wide  reputation,  one  among 
them  being  that  established  by  an  Englishmen,  a  native  of  Lincoln- 
shire, Mr.  Worth. 

This  excessive  fondness  for  display  was  not  long  limited  to 
France.  It  soon  spread  to  other  civilised  countries.  The  United 
States  was  perhaps  the  'first  to  surrender  to  its  engrossing  influence, 
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probaMy  becaufie  Americans  have  always  been  connected  in  very 
dose  ties  with  Paris,  a  reason  no  doubt  too  for  their  generally  correct 
and  enlightened  taste  in  dress.  The  wave  of  luxury  in  costume 
reached  this  country  later  and  made  slower  progress.  But  the  move- 
ment has  never  halted  or  been  retrograde.  Englishwomen  were  at 
one  time  open  to  the  reproach  that  the  bulk  of  them  had  atrociously 
bad  taste.  This  has  by  no  means  been  entirely  removed,  but  it 
mast  be  patent  to  even  the  most  uninstructed  observer  that  there 
is  a  veiy  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  our  countrywomen 
who  dress  well.  As  a  general  rule,  this  free,  not  to  say  lavish, 
expenditure  is  most  common  among  the  opulent  middle  class. 
Many  of  the  greatest  ladies  in  name  and  position  dress  as  cheaply  as 
they  can.  It  is  not  from  neediness,  nor  yet  from  niggardliness ;  they 
merely  follow  the  traditions  in  which  they  have  been  trained.  They 
are  often  unable  to  recognise  really  perfect  dressing  or  to  distinguish 
it  from  bad.  They  pass  their  lives  trusting  to  an  experienced  lady  V 
maid  to  cut  out  and  fit  the  designs  which  they  have  evolved  from  their 
own  consciousness  or  the  fashion-plates  of  the  lady's  newspaper. 
Under  such  circumstances  they  cannot  be  said  to  lead  the  fashion ; 
often  enough  they  are  not  even  interested  in  it.  Now  and  again  some 
active-minded  personage  busies  herself  to  bring  about  what  seems  to 
her  an  imperatively  needed  reform.  Thus  Lady  Harberton  has  devoted 
much  energy  and  intelligence  to  the  evangel  of  the  divided  skirt,  a 
ityle  of  dress  so  utterly  opposed  to  all  the  true  springs  of  feminine 
action  as  regards  apparel  that  it  is  morally  impossible  that  it  can  ever 
be  made  popular.  The  principles  which  underlie  the  Rational  Dress 
Association  are  false  to  nature.  Here  again  the  female  sex  is  asked  to 
accept  ugliness  for  the  questionable  privilege  of  being  the  more  able  to 
practise  athletic  sports.  The  supporters  of  this  movement  practically 
sealed  its  fate  when  they  were  persuaded  into  exhibiting  publicly  the 
clothing  they  advocated. 

It  is  not  amongst  these  really  hair-brained  reformers  that  we  must 
look  for  the  leaders  of  fashion  of  to-day.  Fashions  are  in  reaUty 
niade  popular  by  humbler  people  and  of  lesser  station,  members 
neither  of  the  aristocracy  nor  of  the  plutocracy,  but  yet  persons  so 
iar  belonging  to  both  that  they  can  boast  of  good  breeding  and  the 
right  to  enter  the  best  society,  with  sufficiently  ample  means  to  meet 
the  considerable  outlay  which  an  addiction  to  dress  imperatively 
icqnires.  For  them  the  inventiveness  of  dressmakers  and  designers 
is  for  ever  on  the  stretch.  Fashions  are  originated  for  them,  and 
costome  runs  upon  new  lines. 

Another  class  of  patrons  and  leaders  must  not  be  omitted  here, 
although  their  influence  is  less  potent  than  that  of  the  ladies  of  the 
heat  style  ;  still,  they  exercise  a  certain  effect  upon  fashions.  These 
are  the  prominent  actresses  upon  the  Parisian  stage.     Not  seldom 
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the  dressmakers  share  in   the   triumph  of  the  evening  when  the 
author's  name  has  been  called  out  in  front  of  the  curtain,  and  the 
actors  have  received   a   full  measure   of   applause.     There  is  in 
all  this  sufficient  to  foster  the  highest  effi)rts  in  design  and  treat- 
ment ;  there  is  not  only  the  praise  always  so*  intoxicating  to  the 
artistic  temperament,  but  also  the  material  advantage  following  suc- 
cessful advertisement  which  is  still  more  grateful  to  the  commercial 
mind.     It  is  not  strange,  then,  that  the  leading  houses  in  Paris  com- 
pete eagerly  for  the  privilege  of  dressing  the  great  theatrical  stars, 
and  give  their  customers  their  best  efforts,  probably  for  the  time 
their  undivided  attention  ;  the  latter,  on  their  side  are  fully  alive  to 
the  advantages  it  will  bring,  and  willing  enough  to  pay  the  price  for 
the  talent  specially  put  forth  in  their  behalf.     Thrifty  English- 
women would  scarcely  credit  the  cost  of  some  of  these  gorgeous  and 
elaborate  creations  for  "first  nights."     Only  the  other  day  when 
Mdle.Magnier  came  out  in  if.  le  Minisire,  one  of  her  dresses,  a  mass  of 
extraordinarily  rich  embroidery,  made  up  principally  of  the  feathers 
of  the  bright-plumaged  lophophore,  cost  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds. 
Again  the  trousseau,  as  it  was  not  improperly  styled,  of  Sara  Bern- 
hardt for  her  American  trip  was  worth  thousands  of  pounds ;  all 
Paris  talked  of  it,  and  all  who  were  privileged  to  enter  the  ateliers 
where  they  were  produced  went  to  see  the  show.  It  is  no  wonder  that 
dramatists  like  M.  Dumas  and  critics  like  M.  Sarcey  complain  that 
dress  is  destroying  the  drama,  and  sigh  for  the  simpler  surrounding 
which   pleased   our   forefathers.     Something  of  the  same  sort,  but 
to  a  lesser  degree,  obtains  with  us :   the  dresses,  if  they  are  note- 
worthy, of  any  popular  actress  who  has  won  a  new  success,  are  cer- 
tain to  be  exhaustively  canvassed  ;  they  are  mentioned  in  general 
conversation,  if  not  in  the  journals  of  the  day,  and  the  wearer  is 
constantly  applied  to  for  information  as  to  where  they  were  made. 

Since  fashion  has  had  such  patrons  and  exponents,  the  whole  ten- 
dency of  dress  has  been  towards  the  developement  of  personal 
attractions.  The  greatest  atteption  has  been  paid  to  the  display 
of  the  figure.  To  secure  a  good  "  fit "  has  become  quite  a  craze. 
Nothing  less  than  perfection,  skin  tight,  faultless,  and  without  a 
wrinkle,  will  satisfy  fastidious  ladies  anxious  to  look  their  best.  In 
obedience  to  this  demand  the  employment  of  good  "fitters,"  or 
"first  hands,"  is  a  indispensable.  In  every  good  dressmaking  house, 
as  a  general  rule  the  best  artistes  are  of  French  extraction.  Really 
capable  performers  command  high  salaries — two,  three,  even  four 
hundred  a  year.  Their  task  is  one  of  much  difficulty ;  indeed 
it  demands  a  peculiar  talent  of  its  own.  The  mysteries  of  the  droit  fl, 
or  cutting  out  to  follow  the  line  of  the  thread,  the  skill  required  to 
adapt  patterns  to  the  figure,  cannot  be  exercised  without  long  prac- 
tice and  deep  knowledge.     Added  to  these   are  the  more  occult 
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consideratioiis  of  hiding,  supplementing,  ot  toning  down  physical 
shortcomings. 

It  is  for  this  same  absorbing  reason,  that  of  heightening  effect  to 
the  utmost,  that  the  styles  of  recent  years  have  added  rather  than 
detracted  firom  the  beauty  of  form.     In  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
predicted,  we  are  still  spared  the  threatened  re-introduction  of  the 
hideous  hoop.     The  only  chance  of  its  reappearance  would  be  to 
satisfy  the  craving  for  an  abnormal  slimness  of  waist.     But  this 
latter  is  at  present  accomplished  by  voluminous  drapery  upon  the 
hips,  which  can  be  employed  without  much  loss  of  symmetry,  or 
grotesqueness  added  to  the  natural  lines  of  the  figure.     Those  lines 
have  been  uniformly  maintained,  at  their  best,  by  the  most  recent 
iashions.     The  worst  that  can  be   said  of  any  style  of  late  has 
been   that  which   encouraged  exaggerated  long   waists;   but  this 
was  short-lived,  and  has  already  given  way  to  a  less  artificial 
shape.    A  still  greater  concession  to  the  need  for  decorative  embel- 
lishment has  been  made  by  the  incessant  introduction  of  more 
and  more  costly  and  varied  materials.     The  inventiveness  of  manu- 
fecturers  is  ever  on  the  stretch  to  try  new  combinations,  to  introduce 
new  designs,  new  patterns,  and  new  stufis.    Any  close  observer 
of  the  fashions  for  the  last  few  years  will  have  noticed  how  change 
has  followed  change.      Satin,  tabooed  for  years  since  a  murderess 
gave  it  a  hateful  notoriety,  has  returned  to  be  fashionable  for  a  time, 
and  once  more  to  die  out,  giving  way  to  silks,  velvets,  and  velvet 
brocade.     It  is  not  many  years  since  that  plush  was  all  the  rage  ; 
a  stuff  so  strikingly  effective  and  yet  not  too  costly,  that  it  soon 
gained  widespread  approval,  the  use  of  it  lingering  even  with  people 
of  good  taste,  even  after  it  had  become  vulgar  and  commonplace. 
Brocaded  velvet  was  another  variety  of  stuff  which  long  held  its 
ground.     Only  now,  after  half-a-dozen  years,  is  its  popularity  on  the 
wane.    Shot  silk,  again,  a  fashion  of  the  past,  has  been  recently 
revived,  and  is  now  in  the  full  tide  of  popular  favour.     Rare  bro- 
cades carefully  imitated  from  old  pictures ;   velvets  in  combination 
with  tulle ;  silks  with  velvet ;  laces  of  all  kinds,  and  in  rich  pro- 
fusion— ^all  these  in  turn  are  or  have  been  employed*     The  same 
rule  of  constant  variety  applies  with  yet  more  force  to  fringes  and 
ornamentation.     There  is  frequent  variation  in  trimmings  of  all 
sorts.     PtuBementertes  and  embroideries :  the  most  elaborate  appli- 
cations of  gold  and  silver,  silk,  beads  and  jet  upon  the  most  costly 
stufisy  have  been  and  are  nearly  always  in  vogue.    The  changes  are 
rung  most  frequently  upon  jet,  an  especially  favourite  and  always 
decorative  material,  which  has  gone  in  and  out,  out  and  in,  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  which  was  only  temporarily  supplanted  by 
coloured  beads.      Ostrich  feathers  have  had  their  day,   and  will 
always  be  worn,  especially  as  dress  trimmings ;  so  has  cheniUe  in 
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all  colours  and  varieties.  Colours  again  come  and  go  as  they  did 
centuries  back,  when,  for  instance,  all  was  ''  neglected  for  purple, 
and  from  hat  to  shoe,  milliners,  mercers,  dyers  could  not  supply 
enough/'  We  have  seen  quite  recently  the  reproduction  of  the 
shade  of  lilac  once  known  as  mauye ;  the  universal  use  of  navy  blue, 
of  dark  green,  of  cardinal  ^red,  of  grey,  and  yellow  for  evening  wear. 
Another  colour  recently  popularized  is  the  ''crushed  strawberry," 
the  "  f raise  ''  colour  which  French  milliners  introduced  last  year, 
but  which  in  this  country  became  almost  immediately  vulgarized. 
The  rage  for  effective  ornament  has  extended  to  artificial  flowers, 
which  have  been  imitated  with  the  most  painstaking  and  artistic 
accuracy.  Flowers  are,  just  at  this  moment,  somewhat  discredited, 
but  it  is  the  mere  caprice  of  fashion.  Never  have  the  reproductions 
of  all,  including  the  most  costly  varieties,  been  more  perfect.  Full- 
blown roses,  their  falling  petals  gemmed  with  dew-drops ;  orchids  in 
splendid  colours,  the  wisteria,  azaleas,  water-lilies,  carnations ;  the 
whole  range  of  flowers,  cultivated  and  wild,  are  available  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  Fruit,  again,  of  all  kinds,  grapes,  cherries,  plums ; 
birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  set  up  by  the  skill  of  a  naturalist  in  life- 
like attitudes,  have  been  largely  utilised.  Last,  but  not  least,  fiirs 
— otter,  beaver,  skunk;  seal-skin  jackets  and  mantles  in  every 
variety  of  shape  and  price.  Furs  are  perhaps  the  most  costly  of  all 
the  materials  used  in  feminine  adornment.  One  hundred  guineas 
is  paid  for  a  blue  fox  boa,  and  five  hundred  for  a  cloak  lined  with 
sables,  and  trimmed  with  sable  tails. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  from  the  foregoing  that  many  causes 
combine  to  make  fashions  expensive,  especially  in  their  earliest  phases, 
and  when  patronised  by  only  the  select  few.  There  is  first  the  craving 
for  "  fit "  already  specified,  which  calls  for  the  employment  of  highly 
paid  talent ;  there  is  next  the  costliness  of  the  materials,  which  can 
only  be  manipulated  by  skilled  and  experienced  needlewomen  earn- 
ing good  wages.  These  items  must  add  appreciably  to  the  cost  of 
production.  There  is  yet  again  the  considerable  expense  attendant 
upon  the  introduction  of  new  ideas.  These  are  not  struck  out  suddenly 
and  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Changes  in  dress  are  only  arrived 
at  after  infinite  patience  and  pains ;  the  close  study  of  ancient  works 
of  art,  old  pictures,  old  china,  and  rare  engravings ;  all  kinds  of 
experimental  research  as  to  new  contrasts  of  colours ;  the  arrange- 
ment and  rearrangement  of  drapery  in  artistic  folds,  these  are  the 
labours  which  precede  the  creation  of  a  fresh  style.  Naturally  that 
style,  and  the  patterns  which  reproduce  it,  cannot  be  given  away. 
Hence  the  seemingly  high  prices  charged  by  Parisian  dressmakers 
of  the  first  class  to  English,  American,  and  other  foreign  buyers, 
through  whom  the  new  patterns  are  distributed  throughout  the 
world.     These  prices  are  still  further  enhanced  by  the  way  in  which 
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the  sptem  bears  upon  the  leading  manufactarers.     It  is  their  busi- 
ness to  contribute  to  variety  by  introducing  new  designs.     The 
whole  of  them,  whether  they  make  silks  or  satins,  woollens,  buttons, 
or  fringes,  must  keep  their  inventiye  faculties  for  ever  on  the 
stretch.     They  must  produce  continually  or  they  will  be  left  behind 
in  the  race ;  produce  too  on  the  mere  chance,  as  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation, never  certain  whether  or  not  the  new  fabrics  will  please  their 
fastidious  clients,  to  whom  they  are  submitted  as  the  probable  basis 
of  new  designs  in  dress.     New  looms  can  only  be  set  up  at  great 
oosi    If  the  new  stulEs  do  not  succeed  a  dead  loss  follows  imme- 
diately.    Even  when  they  are  accepted  and  passed  on  into  the  outer 
world  the  period  of  fruition  is  short  lived.     The  originals,  essentially 
costly  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are  brought  out,  are  speedily 
imitated,  and  in  baser  materials.     The  next  downward  step  is  their 
,       adoption  by  the  crowd,  when  they  are  at  once  discarded  by  the 
select  few.     By  this  time,  however,  new  styles  are  already  on  the 
way,  the  process  being  almost  always  the  same :  introduced  with 
difficulty,  accepted  with  reserve,  slowly  made  popular,  and  finally 
seen  everywhere  in  a  debased  and  vulgarized  form. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  modem  dress  than  the  rapid 
degeneracy  of  a  fashion,  when  once  it  has  ceased  to  be  uncommon. 
All  its  worst  features  are  immediately  emphasized  and  forced  into 
nndae  prominence.  What  was  originally  artistic  and  refined  dete- 
liorates  into  gross  caricature.  Many  instances  of  this  might  be  quoted. 
The  mantle,  known  on  its  introduction  as  the  **  domino,''  a  creation 
of  Worth's  adapted  by  English  taste  to  English  ways,  soon  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  crowd.  Imitators  seized  upon  its  peculiar  quaint- 
neas  of  outline  and  immediately  exaggerated  it  into  the  ugly  and 
unbecoming  covering  so  long  popular  as  the  Mother  Hubbard  cloak. 
The  same  happened  with  the  cleverly  insinuated  toumure,  a  sus- 
picion of  rounded  contour,  which  speedily  degenerated  into  the 
hideous  and  objectionable  crinolinette.  The  same  was  observable  in 
head-dresses.  Pointed,  poked-out  bonnets  became  "  grannies  "  in  the 
hands  of  indifierent  artists,  and  the  large  hats,  so  much  approved  of 
by  French  ladies  a  year  or  two  back,  grew  into  the  enormous  ma- 
chines piled  up  with  ornament  and  vast  in  circumference  which  have 
already  become  unfashionable  in  this  country.  The  vulgar  deprecia- 
tion of  colours  has  been  equally  marked.  Pink  has  come  into  fashion ; 
so  has  mauve,  Bismark,  enrag^,  eau  de  Nik,  peacock  blue,  all  in  turn 
to  grow  universally  common.  ThQ  same  has  happened  with  stuffs. 
Embossed  velvets  have  just  had  their  day,  as  plush  had  a  short  time 
ago,  as  satin  will  ere  long  again,  and  broch^  and  silk. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  stages  through  which  a  fashion  passes 
irom  its  prime  to  its  decadence,  or  to  explain  how  it  becomes  depraved 
and  debased.   It  is  due  principally  to  the  insatiable  desire  of  a  number 
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of  ambitious  people,  not  quite  of  the  highest  class,  to  clamber  up  to 
the  topmost  platform,  and  there  ruffle  it  out  with  the  best.  They 
cannot  be  the  rose,  but  they  will  live  near  it.  But  the  lesson  is 
necessarily  an  incomplete  one.  An  artistic  triumph  in  dress  can  no 
more  be  carried  in  the  memory  than  an  exquisite  grouping  of  forms, 
or  a  changing  of  colour.  It  may  be  copied,  but  it  cannot  be 
reproduced;  certainly  not  by  the  misdirected  energies  and  little- 
instructed  talent  of  an  amateur.  The  beautiful  original  intrusted 
to  unskilful  hands,  the  painstaking  lady's-maid  or  the  cheap  dress- 
makers, who  "make  up  ladies'  own  materials,"  appears  next  in  a 
lower  and  more  ignoble  form.  This  is  only  the  second  stage  in  the 
deterioration.  There  are  few  women  with  any  pretensions  who  are 
not  a  centre  to  another  and  a  lesser  group,  admired  and  imitated,  as 
they  have  admired  and  imitated.  The  style  they  have  adopted  and 
extolled  is  soon  the  property  of  dozens  more.  By  this  time  it  is 
familiar  to  the  eye,  seen  frequently,  and,  with  the  crowd,  in  constant 
demand.  Its  widespread  dissemination  now  rapidly  sets  in.  It  has 
already  lost  its  charm  of  freshness ;  its  worst  features,  naturally  the 
most  salient,  have  been  emphasized  and  caricatured,  and  in  its 
depraved  form  it  is  turned  out  in  thousands  and  thousands  by  the 
wholesale  manufacturers — mechanically,  upon  one  stereotyped  pat- 
tern, and  at  a  price  which  brings  it  within  the  limits  of  the  narrowest 
purse.  Every  kitchenmaid  presently  disports  in  what  her  mistress 
a  year  previously  had  imitated  from  some  one  above  her,  and  the 
fashion  is  doomed. 

But  the  sheep  have  many  leaders,  and  do  not  always  rush  one 
way.  There  are  always  many  divergences  from  the  ordinary  line, 
many  independent  movements  along  strange  roads  outside  the  regular 
grooves.  As  our  social  conditions  grow  more  and  more  chaotic  and 
disturbed,  so  do  many  women  claim  to  be  a  law  to  themselves  and 
their  followers  in  dress.  This  is  helped  partly  by  that  absence  of 
authoritative  models  already  referred  to ;  partly  by  the  increased 
yearning  in  a  large  section  of  the  sex  for  emancipation  from  all 
trammels.  From  this  comes  that  spurious  a^stheticism  which  has 
made  so  common  the  shapeless  short-waisted  garments  of  faded  hues 
embroidered  with  lilies.  Artistic  aspirations  of  a  higher  kind  have 
led  others  to  strive  after  a  purer  and  more  perfect  ideal ;  and  the 
endeavour  to  introduce  and  popularize  the  costumes  of  ancient  Greece, 
as  seen  by  the  production  of  Homeric  tableaux,  which  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  himself  condescended  to  supervise,  is  only  another  instance 
of  the  independent  spirit  abroad  in  matters  of  dress.  Increased 
intercourse  with  Paris,  again,  has  added  to  the  multiplicity  of  styles. 
A  superstition  largely  prevails  that  whatever  comes  from  Paris  must 
be  the  right  thing;  whereas  there  are  as  many  indifferent  dress- 
makers there  as  in  London,  if  not  more — artistes  without  invention 
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or  taste,  who  are  months  behind  the  choicest  fashions  of  the  day. 
Tet  nambers  of  self-opinionated  people  flock  to  Paris  to  buy  from 
them  at  first  hand,  and  upon  their  own  judgment.  Fit^  tastefolness, 
or  ooitability  maj  be  altogether  ignored ;  it  is  sufficient  that  their 
clothes  come  from  Paris. 

Nevertheless  it  must  be  patent  to  every  close  observer  that  the 
number  of  Englishwomen  who  dress  well  is  daily  increasing.     Good 
taste  is  spreading,  and  with  it  a  keener  appreciation  of  good  style. 
The  trae  leader  of  fashion  is  more  readily  recognised,  more  generally 
idmired.     There  is  no  mistaking  her.  From  head  to  foot,  from  bon- 
net to  boot,  her  apparel  is  harmonious,  in  keeping  with  her  com- 
plexion, her  figure,  and  her  character.     Colours  are  skilfully  blended 
or  judiciously  contrasted  without  any  extravagance ;  the  one  bright 
spot,  if  bright  spot  there  be,  is  placed  artistically  as  in  a  picture,  in 
exactly  the  right  place  to  crown  the  e£p6ct.     The  dress  and  its 
materials  are  before  everything  appropriate  to  the  wearer  and  the 
occasion;  as  much  earnest  thought  has  been  devoted  to  make  it 
e^wdaUy  suited,  in  lines,  drapery,  cut,  to  the  individual,  as  skill  to 
the  perfection  of  the  fit.      The  well-dressed  woman  again  knows  not 
only  what  to  wear  but  when  to  wear  it.     In  the  summer  forenoon 
YOU  will  see  her  in  the  simplest  of  cottons,  a  dress  absolutely  plain 
and  without  ornament,  without  laces,  fringes,  decoration  of  any  kind. 
In  winter  at  the  same  time  she  is  equally  plainly  dressed  in  cloth. 
Later  in  the  day  she  changes  to  smarter  clothes  for  more  cere- 
monious duties,  visits,  afternoon  parties,  and  teas — velvets  and  silks 
combined  in  winter,  in  summer  rich  gauzes  and  costly  laces.     In 
the  evening,  for  dinner  or  ball,  the  most  choice  and  splendid  master- 
pieces of  the  dressmaker's  art  are  reserved ;   the  richest  stuff  set  off 
with  the  most  elaborate  embroideries  and  the  rarest  jewels.     But 
withal,  even  in  this  the  last  gorgeous  stage  into  which  the  modest 
chryeaHs  has  developed,  ostentatious  display  is  scrupulously  avoided. 
The  highest  art  is  to  conceal  art :  to  use  the  richest  materials  in 
compassing  the  utmost  seeming  simplicity.     There  is  no  heaviness, 
no  overloading  with  ornament,  no  meaningless  superadded  decora- 
tion.    The  attire  of  a  perfectly  dressed  woman  is  original  without 
eoceatricity,  personal  to  herself  yet  following  the  latest  fashion, 
attractive  yet  undemonstrative^  developing  to  the  utmost  her  peculiar 
charms.    It  has  been  said  that  woman  in  her  dress  owes  more  to  art 
than  to  nature.      This  is  especially  true  in  modern  days,  and  she 
who  can   use  fashionable  costume   wisely    with   the    innumerable 
adventitious  aids  it  offers  adds  much  to  the  charm  and  gracefulness 
of  the  modem  world. 

G.  Armytagb. 
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A  POLinCIAN  IN  TROUBLE  ABOUT  HIS  SOUL. 

IV. 

The  session  of  1883  bad  already  made  some  progress.  Excepting 
that  WoUeston  bad  lately  joined  their  set,  time  had  broaght  bat  few 
changes  to  the  five  friends.  Danby  had  not  discorered  any  new 
virtues  in  the  human  race ;  Holmsbill  still  calmly  accepted  the 
coming  extinction  of  the  Whigs ;  Lewin  sttU  followed  Mr.  Qladstone 
88  the  best  pioneer  that  could  be  found  at  present  for  the  new  views ; 
Pennell  bad  nearly  persuaded  one  young  Conservative  and  ono  old 
Whig  to  declare  themselves  in  &vour  of  the  third  party ;  Angus 
Bramston  still  lived  in  a  world  of  perplexities. 

"  What  are  you  doing  to-day,  Angus  ?  "  asked  Danby  one  Sunday 
morning. 

"  I  am  going  down  to  see  Lady  Grace.  Sbe  is  expecting  you  and 
some  of  the  others  to  lunch,"  said  Bramston. 

"  I  hope  to  go,"  replied  Danby ;  "in  the  meanwhile  let  as  have  a 
walk." 

They  walked  across  the  park  and  sat  down  to  smoke.  Whilst 
they  were  talking  Bastian  came  towards  them.  "  Here  is  a  house  to 
let,"  said  Daoby.  "  Any  tenant,  who  pays  the  best  rent,  may  have 
it  from  the  top  attic  down  to  the  basement.  No  references  given  or 
required.     I  think  he  means  to  join  as." 

"  What  treason  are  you  two  men  talking?  "  said  Bastian,  as  he 
took  a  seat  beside  them. 

"I  was  wondering,"  answered  Angus,  "what  the  mass  of  the 
people  are  really  saying  about  Egypt.  Were  they  pleased  or  not 
with  that  tittle  Government  adventure  f  " 

"I  do  not  feel  quite  sure,"  answered  Bastian.  "There  are  a 
good  many  conflicting  currents,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  say  which  is 
the  strongest.  It  is  a  case  for  that  judicious  word  '  but.'  When  I 
addressed  my  electors  before  the  opening  of  Parliament  I  isig-zagged 
a  good  deal.  I  w^t  strongly  against  war  and  intervention  and  the 
British  tioD  in  a  general  sort  of  way  ;  then  I  touched  on  our  deter- 
mination not  to  stand  anarchy  and  military  pretenders  on  the  banks 
of  the  Nil(> ;  then  I  went  back  to  Gladstone's  love  of  peace  and  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  liberty  of  oppressed  nations ;  and  I  declared 
gravely  that  we  had  done  it  all  for  the  good  of  Europe  and  the  sake 
of  civilisation,  and  intended  to  keep  nothing  for  ourselves.  It  is  all 
a  little  risky,  as  I  think  myself  that  we  shall  end  by  staying.  But 
if  we  do,  one  can  fall  back  at  worst  upon  the  old  entanglements  of 
the  Tories,  which  obliged  us  to  act  against  our  best  intentions.     It 
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is  dlwBjB  safe  to  call  it  their  mess,  if  there  is  nothing  else  to  say,  and 
to  offer  up  the  bondholders  as  a  ready-made  sacrifice.  The  demo- 
cracy don't  like  the  bondholders.  Unfortunately  I  hold  a  few 
Egyptians  myself,  and  some  fool  wanted  to  put  me  on  a  special  com- 
mittee at  the  last  meeting,  so  my  name  got  into  the  papers.  For  the 
preeent,  however,  I  recommend  any  one  who  has  to  speak  on  the 
subject  no  to  go  much  byond  confidence  in  Gladstone  and  his 
moral  intentions ;  that  is  very  satisfying,  and  it  leaves  you  free  for 
all  the  eventualities  ;  but  if  the  Government  get  into  a  mess  with 
France,  as  I  think  there  is  a  fair  chance  of  their  doing  at  any 
moment  now  that  Dilke  has  left  the  Foreign  Office,  and  shilly-shally 
is  again  written  up  in  large  letters  over  the  doors  of  that  sacred 
edifice,  I  shall  take  a  stronger  line.  Anyway,  I  shall  get  quit  of 
my  Egyptians  at  once,  so  as  to  have  my  hands  free  ;  and  if  I  find 
that  my  people  have  heard  of  my  having  them,  I  shall  tell  them  a 
long  and  pious  story  about  my  getting  rid  of  these  last  remnants  of 
the  unregenerate  man,  like  the  converted  drinker  at  Exeter  Hall  who 
describes  the  pangs  with  which  he  renounced  his  last  glass  of  beer.'' 

''  But  by  hedging  in  this  way  you  can  only  get  a  second  place," 
said  Danby,  "  whatever  happens.  If  the  clouds  disappear,  and  all 
goes  well,  you  won't  get  much  share  of  the  credit ;  and  if  the  work- 
men end  by  going  against  the  war,  Lawson  will  have  had  all  the 
ranning  to  himself,  and  the  rest  of  you  Radicals  will  be  nowhere." 

"  Yes,  but  it's  better  than  making  great  mistakes  and  having  to 
step  back  as  one  best  can.  Lawson  is  Lawson,  and  does  not  care 
whether  he  gets  over  the  brook  or  into  it,  though  he  more  often  gets 
to  the  other  side  than  one  would  expect  with  his  wild  rushes.  But 
Lawson  knows  nothing  about  playing  a  difficult  game.  If  he  had  a 
handful  of  trumps  or  only  a  single  one  he  would  play  them  in  the 
same  fiuhion.  It  is  all  hammer  and  tongs  with  him  and  his  half- 
million  of  teetotallers.  Whether  he  wins  or  is  beaten  it  makes 
no  difference.  He  has  always  got  his  psalm-singing  army  behind 
him,  and  he  can  make  just  as  many  speeches  in  Exeter  Hall,  and 
hear  himself  just  as  much  cheered  one  way  as  the  other.  It  is  very 
plain  work  when  you  have  got  the  fanatics  with  you." 

"  Ah  !  they  are  useful  people  the  fanatics,"  said  Danby, "  I  doubt 
if  you  ought  to  neglect  them.  But  as  you  say,  Lawson  is  Lawson, 
and  when  men  are  given  to  worship  pumps,  it  is  perhaps  a  little 
difficult  to  calculate  exactly  on  their  movements.  They  say  that  some 
one  saw  him  throwing  his  arms  about  in  an  odd  fashion  the  other 
day  in  front  of  the  drinking*fountain  at  Hyde  Park  Comer.  I  sup- 
pose it  was  some  part  of  his  religious  observances.  I  see  the  French 
chemists  have  lately  been  tracing  alcohol  in  different  kinds  of  water. 
It  was  very  inconsiderate,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  on  the  part  of  Provi- 
dence to  put  the  alcohol  there.     What  a  blow  it  must  have  been  to 
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Lawson  to  find  the  principles  of  good  and  evil  so  perversely  confounded 
together  !  '  Oh !  beneficent  and  adorable  pump,  were  it  not  for  tbat 
thrice-damned  drop  of  alcohol,  that  taint  of  originals  in  which  is  in 
thee  also' — alas  I  the  world  is  always  unkind  to  our  fayourite  ideals.  I 
suppose  when  Adam  ate  theapple  the  alcohol  must  have  got  mixed  with 
the  water.  But  I  don't  recommend  Lawson's  conscience  for  imita- 
tion ;  I  should  think  it  was  inconveniently  hard  in  the  mouth.  Still 
there  are  plenty  of  other  Badicals  who  understand  the  art  of  having 
a  conscience,  a  kindly-tempered  adjustable  sort  of  conscience,  not  a 
stiff-necked,  star-gazing  jade  that  will  land  you  in  the  first  ditch. 
If  you  take  my  advice  you  will  study  some  of  these  men.  The 
English  people  like  their  moral  politicians.  •  It  warms  their  hearts 
amazingly,  when  they  happen  to  want  some  special  thing,  to  be 
told  that  all  the  eternal  moralities,  as  well  as  the  shillings  and  pence, 
are  on  their  side.  And  how  can  you  do  this  unless  you  keep  some 
sort  of  a  conscience  going  P  " 

"  There's  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  that  view,"  replied  Bastian ; 
**  but  things  change  too  quickly  for  a  conscience  nowadays.  Yon 
may  find  yourself  on  any  side  of  a  question  at  five  minutes'  notice. 
1  thought  the  whole  thing  carefully  over  when  I  first  went  down  to 
my  people.  I  asked  myself  the  question,  '  Shall  I  go  in  for  a  con- 
science, or  shall  I  call  myself  their  delegate  P '  After  balancing  the 
respective  advantages  of  conscience  and  delegate,  I  decided  for  the 
latter.  On  the  whole  I  thought  there  was  a  good  democratic  ring  in 
the  word  delegate,  and  whatever  mistakes  one  makes  they  are  more 
easy  to  patch  up.  It  would  only  be  to  ask  for  fresh  instructions. 
Besides,  if  you  tell  people  you  are  their  humble  servant  waiting  for 
their  orders,  they  will  generally  let  you  do  as  you  like." 

"  I  think  you  have  chosen  the  most  difficult  part.  You  can't  he 
a  delegate  to  an  English  constituency  when  they  have  not  got 
opinions ;  and  just  now  they  are  all  see-sawing.  What  instructions 
can  you  get  about  Egypt,  for  example  P  " 

**  But  you  can't  have  a  conscience,  at  least  not  to  do  the  thing 
artistically,  when  they  are  see-sawing,"  replied  Bastian.  "  Besides, 
nature  in  my  case  was  against  the  experiment.  She  had  not  provided 
me  with  even  a  rudimentary  one,  so  that  was  another  difficulty  in 
the  way.  And  then  there  are  so  many  men  on  our  side  already  who 
have  consciences.  We  are  over-done  in  that  direction.  Why, 
Gladstone  himself  has  enough  for  a  whole  party.  There's  more  fresh- 
ness about  being  a  delegate.  The  very  word  frightens  the  Tories, 
and  makes  them  believe  that  I  am  armed  with  secret  instructions 
about  dividing  their  property." 

**  Well,  I  shall  be  curious  to  watch  how  the  experiment  answers,'' 
said  Danby.  ''I  expect  you'll  come  back  to  a  conscience.  Yon 
must  have  one  for  this  country,  at  least  for  the  present." 
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And  they  went  their  different  ways. 
'' That's  a  scoundrel,"  said  Angus. 

"  That's  a  man  who  does  not  cheat  himself/'  said  Danby.  ''  He's 
got  to  tell  lies,  and  he  doesn't  put  his  lies  under  a  bushel.  There 
are  men  on  our  side,  Angus,  who  are  on  their  way  to  church  this 
morning  with  their  families  who  tell  worse  lies  than  Bastian.  These 
men  lie  from  the  moment  they  get  up  till  the  moment  they  lie  down 
again ;  their  whole  life  is  a  lie.  They  have  never  yet  spoken  the 
truth  to  themselves,  and  they  never  will.  They  live  believing  their 
own  lies,  and  they  have  ceased  to  know  what  is  a  lie  and  what  is  not ; 
like  anum  who  has  not  had  a  tab  for  years,  and  doesn't  know  whether 
be  IB  clean  or  whether  he  is  a  dirty." 

''Say  what  you  will,"  replied  Angus,  '*  it  is  the  mea  like  Bastian 
who  are  the  r^  filth  of  politics." 

Maybe,  but  it  is  not  filth  covered  over.  I  like  Bastian  better 
than  many  men  in  our  party.  When  I  sat  for  Millfield  there  was  an 
old  man  who  always  wanted  his  sovereign  at  election  times.  He 
was  quite  straitforward ;  he  just  thanked  us,  talked  no  rubbish, 
pocketed  the  gold,  and  stood  true  to  his  colours.  I  always  liked  that 
man.  There  was  another  man  who  also  took  his  sovereign,  but  we 
liad  to  take  pains  to  put  it  under  a  box  of  figs  or  dates  on  his  counter. 
Re  always  expected  his  twenty  minutes  of  moral  conversation  from 
me  about  Af  r.  Gladstone  and  progress  and  the  education  of  the 
people,  and  other  elevating  subjects.  One  day  I  lost  my  temper  and 
told  him  he  could  not  have  both.  I  would  either  talk  piously  with 
him  or  I  would  pay  him  his  sovereign,  whichever  he  chose,  but  I 
woold  not  do  both.  Well,  Bastian  is  as  much  better  than  some  of 
^  as  the  old  man  was  better  than  the  greasy  one,  who  wanted  to 
haye  both  the  money  and  the  piety." 
"  Yes,  but  you  cannot  really  like  Bastian,"  said  Bramston. 
"  Well,  by  comparison,"  replied  Danby.  The  world  is  so  fond 
of  sinning  decently  that  the  indecent  sinners  are  refreshing,  if  only 
for  a  change." 

At  the  gate  of  the  park  they  parted.  Angus  often  spent  his 
mornings  in  a  certain  street  near  Stanhope  Qate.  He  and  Lady 
Grace  Chatfield  were  cousins  in  some  indescribable  way.  They 
called  each  other  by  their  Christian  names  and  had  become  great 
friends  since  Angus  had  been  in  Parliament.  Her  sitting-room  wa8, 
according  to  Angus,  a  room  made  for  philosophy.  It  looked  on 
ooe  front  into  a  large  garden  that  belonged  to  another  house,  and 
bad  a  sense  of  shade  and  quiet  and  green  coolness  that  was  very 
blessed  to  the  senses  as  one  stepped  out  from  a  London  street.  That 
morning  the  church  bells  were  still  busily  ringing  their  invitations ; 
and  currents  of  church-goers,  each  setting  towards  its  own  point, 
were  meeting  and  crossing  each  other  in  the  streets,  when  Angus 
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and  Lady  Orace  drew  their  chairs  towards  the  lai^ge  window  that 
looked  on  the  garden  with  the  pleasant  feeling  that  the  world,  or  as 
much  of  it  as  they  cared  to  haye,  belonged  to  them  for  the  next  few 
hours. 

**  In  a  few  minutes  the  bells  will  leaye  us  in  peace/'  said  Lady 
Grace.  '^  Tell  me  what  you  have  been  doing,  and  whether  Mr.  Danby 
consents  to  invite  me  to  your  next  breakfast,  and  if  you  have  seen 
anything  yet  of  your  new  acquaintance  Mr,  Markham,  the  workman  P 
Mr.  Graham  wants  me  to  go  and  hear  him  lecture  when  he  is  next 
in  town.  He  says  you  are  to  be  sure  and  go ;  and  he  sends  me 
one  of  his  addresses,  which  you  may  read  first  if  you  promise  to  return 
it." 

''Danby  comes  to  lunch/'  said  Angus,  "and  shall  speak  for 
himself.  I  have  not  yet  seen  Markham,  but  I  am  looking  forward 
to  meeting  him.  He  writes  that  he  has  soon  to  be  in  London  about 
a  patent,  and  that  he  has  promised  both  to  lecture  and  to  attend  a 
discussion  at  one  of  the  North  London  clubs.  As  one  or  two  members 
representing  Socialist  leagues  are  likely  to  speak,  he  thinks  the 
discussion  may  be  interesting.  Would  there  be  any  chance  of  our 
persuading  your  brother  to  come,  so  that  we  could  all  go  together  ? 
He  is  always  wishing  to  improve  his  mind  whenever  cricket  allows 
him." 

"  Will  you  ask  him  P  "  said  Lady  Grace.  "  He  is  always  desperately 
hurt  whenever  his  friends  think  of  him  as  given  over  to  cricket,  and 
he  is  always  pleased  when  you  or  some  other  member  of  Parliament 
propose  something  for  him  to  do.  Notwithstanding  cricket  he  reads 
a  good  deal.  There  was  a  discussion  at  lunch  the  other  day  about 
the  Crimean  war,  and  he  quite  surprised  his  father  by  knowing  what 
Mr.  Gladstone  said  when  he  resigned  ofiice  at  that  time.  Now  tell 
me  what  first  interested  you  in  Mr.  Markham.'^ 

**  I  happened  to  see  a  letter  of  his  in  reply  to  some  person  with 
whom  he  had  a  controversy  in  one  of  the  Manchester  papers ;  and  I 
was  much  struck  with  the  clear  way  in  which  he  thought  and  wrote. 
He  was  outspoken  and  straightforward,  not  caring  the  least  whom 
he  offended  if  he  had  anything  to  say,  full  of  hopes  about  the  future 
of  his  own  class,  but  neither  scolding  the  richer  classes  nor  whining 
about  them,  like  so  many  men  who  speak  to  the  workmen.  His 
ideals  seemed  to  exist  apart  from  and  independently  of  the  rich 
people,  but  he  accepted  them  all  quite  frankly  as  persons  who  had 
just  as  much  right  to  exist  as  himself.  What  I  dislike  so  much  in 
politics  is  the  sickly  and  unreal  way  in  which  so  many  men  speak 
when  they  fipd  themselves  on  a  platform,  as  if  for  that  one  half-hour 
in  their  lives  it  were  a  crime  to  be  rich.  If  it  is,  why  do  we  all 
continue  to  have  and  to  enjoy  P  We  can  all  of  us  very  easily  get  rid 
of  what  we  have.     I  went  to  a  meeting  the  other  night  where  a 
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coaple  of  members  who  sit  on  my  bench  made  speeches  about  the 
better  distribution  of  wealth,  and  talked  to  the  workmen  as  if  some 
lair  ought  to  be  invented  for  putting  them  in  a  better  position  and 
oorselyes  in  a  worse ;  and  I  could  not  help  asking  myself  the  whole 
time  why  the  words  did  not  stick  in  their  throats.  We  had  all 
dined  together  before  we  went  at  the  club— a  good  dinner  of  an 
ordinary  kind,  with  a  little  good  wine ;  we  had  all  we  wanted,  not 
an  extravagant  dinner,  but  what  I  suppose  would  have  cost  a  London 
workman  a  good  deal  more  than  a  day's  wages  to  pay  for  each  of  us. 
Theu  you  know  Colbert,  with  everything  about  him  as  good  as  plenty 
of  money,  good  taste,  and  care  can  make  it.  Not  one  of  the  three 
of  UB  could  be  fairly  called  extravagant  men,  but  we  were  just  like 
ereiybody  elae,  spending  whatever  we  wanted  to  spend.  Well,  as  I 
listened  to  Colbert  being  enthusiastically  cheered  by  the  workmen 
as  lie  told  them  in  his  neat  epigrammatic  sentences,  and  in  all  good 
faith,  I  suppose,  of  a  certain  kind,  that  the  time  was  come  when 
labour  should  get  its  better  reward,  and  means  must  be  found  not 
only  to  produce  but  to  distribute  wealth,  I  kept  thinking  of  that 
dinner,  and  that  bottle  of  hock,  and  that  good  cigar,  and  that  bill  at 
Poole's,  and  then  I  thought  of  the  London  workman  in  his  turn, 
spending  his  shilling  at  an  evening's  amusement  as  we  spend  our 
pound ;  and  I  wondered  how  much  real  truth  there  was  in  all  the 
conventional  things  we  say  in  politics ;  and  whether  we  don't  all  of 
Of — ^both  Colbert  and  the  London  workman — like  being  rich  in  our 
own  way,  and  like  having  enough  to  spend  on  all  our  wants ;  and 
whether  having  more  than  your  neighbour  is  only  a  rhetorical  crime, 
made  for  the  platform — ^because  we  are  speaking  to  men  who  have 
less  than  ourselves— or  whether  it  was  a  real  crime  of  which  we 
oQght  to  repent  not  only  then  but  during  all  the  other  moments  of 
onr  life.  And  so  I  kept  on  asking  myself  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  us  either  to  make  up  our  minds  that  to  have  possessions  is 
a  bad  thing,  and  at  once  to  set  about  getting  rid  of  what  we  have,  or 
dae  to  alter  our  way  of  talking  to  the  workmen  and  honestly  tell  every 
man  to  be  rich  if  he  can." 

"Tell  me  a  little  more  what  it  was  in  Mr.  Markham's  way  of 
speaking  that  you  liked,"  said  Lady  Orace. 

"  He  spoke  to  the  workmen  in  such  a  different  way  from  that  in 
which  all  of  us  politicians,  with  our  objects  to  gain,  speak  to  them. 
He  seemed  to  have  something  that  he  cared  very  much  to  say,  and 
only  to  be  intent  upon  sajring  it.  The  man  seemed  so  real,  and  as  if 
he  could  afford  to  be  real.  I  often  feel  a  sense  of  sickness  at  the  way 
in  which  the  rest  of  us  speak  at  our  public  meetings.  If  we  have  to 
go  to  a  meeting,  we  spend  some  miserable  hoiirs  in  walking  about 
ottrroom,  and  saying,  *  What  the  devil  am  I  to  say  P'  Then  after 
feeling  for  twenty-four  hours  as  if  everybody  else  had  already  said 
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everytbrng  that  18  to  be  said,  we  pick  out  all  the  things  that  are  best 
fitted  to  flatter  and  please  and  get  a  cheer ;  and  at  the  end  of  it,  as 
the  result  of  saying  what  we  do  not  really  care  to  say,  of  just  throw- 
ing together  a  certain  nomber  of  artificial  and  coloured  things  that 
are  no  true  part  of  ourselves,  we  as  often  as  not  leave  on  the  mind  of 
the  people  a  sense  that  they  are  wronged  by  everybody  who  is  richer 
than  themselves,  and  that  we  who  speak  are  amongst  the  few 
generous-minded  people  belonging  to  the  richer  class  who  feel  their 
wrongs.  We  set  a  certain  number  of  passions  going,  and  we  leave 
them  with  a  dim  unsatisfied  expectation  that  a  time  is  coining  when 
some  great  act  of  righteousness  will  make  working  classee  and  richer 
classes  change  places.  I  doubt  if  we  are  doing  the  people  much 
good.  I  donbt  if  mnch  of  what  we  are  doing  in  politics  ia  not 
selfishly  done  for  the  sake  of  our  own  exaltation,  without  a  thought 
as  to  what  the  mental  effects  will  be  on  the  people." 

"I  remember,"  said  Lady  Qrace,  "hearing  Mr.  Peters,  who  vras 
one  of  the  great  speakers  at  the  time  of  the  Anti-Corn  Laws  Lea^e, 
tell  my  father  that  he  would  have  given  very  much  to  recall  some  of 
the  things  he  said.  He  was  a  very  powerful  speaker,  and  he  used  to 
yield  to  what  he  described  as  the  intoxication  of  hearing  the  people 
cheer.  My  father  used  to  say  of  him  that  some  of  his  sentencea  cut 
like  a  knife,  and  that  the  people  would  roar  like  hungry  beasta  when 
he  set  himself  to  hash  up  the  opinions  of  some  old  Protectionist 
squire,  and  generally  with  the  opinions  the  squire  himself.  Mr.  Peters 
was  limching  with  ua,  and  he  described  how  at  one  of  their  meetings 
he  heard  a  Mr.  Joshua  Attwell  apeak.  Instead  of  holding  up  the 
Protection  party  to  ridicule  and  hatred,  Mr.  Attwell  slowly  and 
with  great  feeling  described  how  dimly  as  yet  the  sense  of  justice 
had  dawned  upon  any  part  of  the  world,  how  each  class  still  thought 
that  the  jastest  measure  was  that  which  served  its  own  interest  best, 
and  how  some  day,  when  a  higher  sense  of  justice  came  to  ua,  no  class, 
poor  or  rich,  would  force  upon  others  a  worse  position  for  the  sake 
of  bettering  itself.  Then  he  appealed  to  them  not  simply  to  undo 
an  unfair  com  law,  hut  to  renounce  with  it  that  willingneee  to  be 
unjust  towards  each  other  which  still  existed  in  every  part  and  class 
of  the  human  race.  Mr.  Peters  had  to  speak  next,  and  had  prepared 
one  of  his  brilliant  speeches,  full  of  bitter  points  about  the  land- 
owners and  their  modest  demands  for  public  endowment ;  but  as  he 
listened  to  Mr.  Attwell's  appeal,  which  made  the  wrong  of  the  land- 
owners only  part  of  the  wider  wrong  that  was  in  aU  their  own 
breasts,  he  said  a  revulsion  of  feeling  came  over  him,  and  he  felt  as 
if  his  own  prepared  sentences  would  have  choked  him.  When  he 
rose  to  speak  he  faltered  and  hesitated,  and  at  last  made  a  clean 
confession  of  all  that  was  passing  through  his  mind.  He  acknow- 
ledged how  Mr.  Attwell's  view  was  the  truer  and  better  one,  and 
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how  little  lie  himself  had  helped  the  people  to  rise  out  of  their 
own  selves  in  breaking  down  a  bad  law.  He  only  spoke,  he  said, 
for  ten  minntes,  but  the  people  were  almost  as  much  moved  as  he 
was. 

"  I  like  that  story  of  yours/'  said  Angus.  "  I  have  at  times 
10  much  faith  in  the  English  people.  They  are  so  generous  and 
80  noble-minded,  and  could  be  led  I  think  to  such  great  things 
if  those  who  «poke  to  them  spoke  from  their  soul  without  the  desire 
to  please  and  without  care  for  their  own  political  reputations.  But 
tell  me  more  of  Mr.  Peters.  In  what  way  did  he  speak  at  the  next 
meeting  he  attended  f  *' 

"Re  said  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  old  manner.  He 
oeyer  let  himself  be  completely  intoxicated  again,  but  the  old  impulses 
still  remained  strong.  He  tried  to  set  it  as  an  aim  before  himself 
to  lessen  instead  of  increasing  hatreds,  and  not  to  use  the  vague 
oratorical  expressions  which  he  had  so  often  used  before,  and  which 
left  a  sense  of  general  indefinite  wrong.'' 

"  I  am  afraid,"  said  Angus, ''  we  do  a  good  deal  of  harm  in  politics. 
In  religion,  in  art,  in  science,  in  questions  of  history  men  seem  to 
me  to  have  real  convictions,  and  to  wish  genuinely  to  persuade  others 
j  88  to  what  they  believe.  But  in  politics,  so  much  the  largest  part 
i  of  what  we  do  is  only  clever  adaptation  to  meet  opinions  which  are 
not  really  our  own.  I  don't  share  Danby's  black  views.  He  sees 
nothing  but  a  Devil's  pit  in  the  world  round  him,  and  declares  that 
the  art  of  politics  is  to  tell  lies  as  if  they  were  moral  truths,  and  to 
tell  them  so  impressively  that  you  cheat  yourself.  But  I  always  feel 
a  great  sense  of  unreality  round  me.  When  I  hear  the  Government 
defending  this  Egyptian  mess,  or  the  Arrears  Bill,  or  the  Land  Bill, 
I  feel  as  if  I  heard  voices  only,  which  had  no  real  owners  belonging 
to  them.  I  watch  our  two  great  political  parties,  and  wonder  at 
the  decorous  mask  that  each  wears.  Is  it  true  that  the  end  and 
aim  of  both  of  them  are,  put  into  plain  words,  to  please  the  people, 
and  that  to  do  it  they  will  both  pay  whatever  price  is  necessary  ? 
I  wish  to  respect  and  to  trust  them ;  and  yet  through  it  all 
Ikeep  seizing  the  one  fact  that  we  are  just  as  little  moved  by 
appeals  to  great  motives  as  if  we  were  two  armies  drawn  up  in 
iace  of  each  other.  Both  armies  will  issue  their  proclamations, 
with  many  references  to  civilisation  and  to  their  own  good  inten- 
tions, but  that  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  it  is  not  civilisation 
any  more  than  a  change  in  the  moon  that  will  decide  the  question 
between  them.  Behind  the  appeals  to  civilisation  are  ranged  the 
gous  and  the  bayonets ;  and  any  and  every  weapon  will  be  used 
before  they  accomplish  their  destiny  of  either  destroying  or  of  being 
destroyed.  lA  the  same  way  can  I  doubt  about  either  my  own  party, 
or  the  other  party,  that  we  are  both  determined  to  win,  and  to  do 
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vhaterar  is  naommrj  to  win  f  And  ■■  for  &oae  of  ns  who  make  np 
the  iDHB  of  the  two  ermiea,  do  we  not  lose  all  control  and  direction 
of  our  own  selveB,  and  even  all  Tolition  about  oorselTes,  as  soon  a> 
we  are  once  inTolred  in  tUa  mysterioua  thing  party  ?" 

"I  agree  with  you  in  distruBting  parly,"  said  Lady  Grace. 
"  I  suppose  it  is  always  happening  wb^i  people  act  together  in 
a  crowd  that  they  do  things  which  they  would  not  do  if  acting 
and  thinking  for  themselves.  I  think  it  is  just  as  tme  about 
Loudon  society.  We  are  blinded  abont  what  we  do  because  every 
body  else  round  us  is  doing  it.  People  use  each  other,  struggle  to 
moke  and  to  keep  a  position,  spend  any  time  and  trouble,  and  lose 
any  amount  of  self-respect  to  be  able  to  swim  at  the  top ;  but  I  still 
think,  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  that  those  who  choose  can  keep  them' 
selves  clean  from  these  things.  After  ell,  each  one  of  us  is  master 
of  his  own  self,  and  the  one  contribntion  he  can  make  towards 
the  bettering  of  things  is  just  to  be  true  to  that  self.  No  person 
is  obliged  to  push,  to  man<Buvre,  to  like  what  it  is  profitable 
to  like  and  despise  what  it  is  profitable  to  despise ;  and  it  must  be 
much  the  same,  is  it  not,  in  politics  ?  May  not  a  man  determioe 
to  be  true  to  his  own  convictions  and  not  to  say  one  word  that  he 
does  not  really  think  ?  May  he  not  do  this  in  politics,  or  must  he 
go  with  his  party  P  " 

"  I  cannot  see  how  a  man  can  be  true  to  his  convictions  in  politics," 
said  Angus  gloomily.  "  What  oppresses  me  and  makes  me  sometimes 
hate  the  life  I  am  leading  is  the  feeling  that  we  cannot  be  true. 
We  all  seem  to  be  divided  into  two  sets.  One  set,  and  they  are 
the  unhappiest  men  in  the  House,  know  that  they  are  not  true  to 
their  own  convictions,  and  they  are  always  labouring  to  find  just 
such  excuses  as  th^  can.  The  other  set  persuade  themselves  that 
they  really  b^eve  in  what  they  say  and  do,  and  would  be  shocked 
if  yon  told  them  that  their  convictions  and  enthusiasms  and  party 
seal  are  only  mode  for  them  by  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
that  it  is  only  an  acadent  on  which  side  and  towards  what  end  their 
energies  are  employed,  and  that  they  are  only  editions  on  a  more 
enlightened  scale  of  the  simple  countryman  who  votes  yellow  or  blue 
because  that  is  the  colour  of  his  party.  Do  you  know  Manley  ?  He 
is  a  favourable  example  of  these  men.  He  is  honest,  upright,  loyal, 
ready  for  any  sacrifice  of  himself  or  others,  but,  as  everybody  knows 
and  says,  as  much  without  self-direction  or  self-responsibility  as  any 
Highlander  who  worshipped  Charles  Edward.  Once  enlist  his 
sympathies  and  his  devotion,  and  there  is  aothing  which  Mr.  Olad- 
stone  or  the  Liberal  party  could  do  which  he  would  not  declare  and 
believe  to  be  right,  and  in  which  he  would  not  take  his  share.  Of 
course  these  men  are  the  happiest.  They  throw  themselves  without 
reserve  into  their  work  and  give  heart  and  life  to  it,  but  then  one 
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feelfl  that  tliey  are  the  men  whom  every  priesthood  and  every  super- 
stitioos  system  has  always  used  for  its  own  purposes,  because  when 
once  enlisted  they  may  be  spent  as  you  like  and  will  die  without  a 
murmur  at  their  post.  But  after  all,  if  the  truth  be  spoken,  are  they 
anything  more  than  four-inch  pipes  which  the  pipe-layer  may  place 
in  any  direction,  and  which  will  give  their  volume  of  water  just  as 
he  lays  them  ?  Even  Danby,  however,  can't  help  liking  Manley, 
and  has  a  kinder  word  for  him  than  for  the  rest  of  us.'' 

''I  think  Mr.  Danby  has  got  wrong  with  the  world,"  said  Lady 
Grace,  "and  cannot  see  it  truly.  He  will  soon  be  like  the  old 
Calvinist,  who  at  last  persuaded  himself  that  the  people  had  become 
80  bad  that  even  the  elect  had  gone  over  to  the  other  party." 

*'  Yes,  I  often  tell  him,"  said  Angus,  "  that  to  live  with  him  is 
like  Uving,  as  I  once  had  to  do,  under  a  great  black  limestone  rock 
which  never  allowed  the  sun  to  reach  us.  He  accepts  the  whole 
thing  as  utterly  bad,  and  just  goes  on  with  it  as  a  state  of  things 
fixed  by  unalterable  forces.  I  cannot  do  that.  If  what  we  are 
doing  as  a  party  is  bad,  let  us  say  it  out,  and  try  to  make  an  end  of 
it  and  put  something  else  in  its  place.  Why  are  we  to  accept  as  a 
necessity  that  we  are  to  do  things  in  politics  which  we  would  not 
do  in  any  other  part  of  life  ?  Ought  not  every  one  who  sees  and 
feels  our  position  to  be  a  false  one  to  declare  open  war  upon  it  P  " 

" I  think  you  are  right,"  said  Lady  Grace,  "in  attacking  a  wrong, 
however  large  it  may  be,  that  you  can  see  clearly  is  a  wrong.  If 
once  your  own  way  is  plain  to  you,  it  must  be  youi  work  to  follow 
it  I  see,  like  you,  the  harm  that  party  is  always  doing  us.  I  see 
how  narrow,  intolerant,  and  stupid  it  makes  us  all ;  how  we  are  con- 
stantly mistaking  our  motives  and  thinking  we  are  doing  some 
great  thing  for  its  own  sake,  when  the  mere  excitement  of  rivalry, 
when  dislike  of  the  other  side  and  recklessness  about  the  means  of 
getting  a  triumph  over  them  have  most  to  do  with  it.  I  see  the 
evil  just  as  I  see  it  in  London  society,  but,  like  thousands  of  others 
involved  in  a  bad  system,  I  do  not  pretend  to  see  clearly  any  way  of 
fighting  the  system  itself,  or  even  of  escaping  from  it.  All  that 
seems  possible  to  me  is  to  follow  the  old  plan  of  being  more  tolerant 
and  more  fair-minded  one's  self  and  possibly  helping  some  others  to 
be  so  also.  It  is  a  very  small  bit  of  humble  work,  but  I  suppose  it 
comes  naturally  to  a  woman  to  make  the  best  of  things  as  they  are. 
You  are  quite  right  to  attack  the  system,  meanwhile  I  can  only  try 
to  get  as  much  good  out  of  it  as  I  can." 

**  That  is  the  point,''  said  Angus,  *^  where  so  often  I  feel  puzzled. 
Tour  part  at  times  seems  to  me  so  much  better  than  mine.  You 
enter  on  no  crusade,  but  you  go  quietly  on  your  own  way  and  simply 
aim  at  increasing  whatever  good  there  is  already  in  existence.  If 
everybody  did  that  I  cannot  help  feeling  how  quickly  our  mistakes 
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would  correct  themselYes.  There  would  be  such  an  intention  of 
good  that  the  world  must  get  better,  even  if  all  the  brilliant  crusades 
were  left  out  of  it.  But  when  any  one  sets  himself  to  attack  a  whole 
system  and  all  those  engaged  in  it,  he  is  only  doing  what  the  world 
haa  always  been  doing — and  only  too  often  when  it  was  simply  spurred 
by  its  ambitions  and  stung  by  its  vanities — denouncing  and  upsetting 
one  system  to  put  another  in  its  place,  that  soon  reproduces  all  the  old 
faults.  I  feel  with  many  others  that  the  whole  of  our  political  life  is 
full  of  moral  recklessness,  but  shall  I  or  they  do  much  good  by  sayiog 
it  P  Does  Danby  do  good  by  sweeping  us  all  up  in  one  universal 
condemnation  P  Should  we  not  both  do  more  by  accepting  as  you 
do  all  the  good  that  there  is  mixed  up  in  it  and  trying  to 
increase  it?  " 

"I  don't  think  you  ought  to  distrust  yourself,"  said  Lady  Grace. 
'*  Your  wotk  is  as  much  wanted  as  any  other.  Mine  is  a  very  tame 
protest  against  what  is  wrong,  though  perhaps  the  only  one  that  is 
in  my  power.  But  the  world  wants,  and  always  has  wanted,  baa 
it  not,  that  some  men  who  see  clearly  should  speak  out  and  attack 
without  flinching  a  whole  system  that  is  wrong  P  We  should  very 
soon  fall  into  the  sleep  of  death  if  we  all  began  to  aiccept  things.  It 
is  only  as  the  result  of  yigorous  and  unhesitating  attacks  that  the 
humble  and  practical  work  of  the  rest  of  us  ever  gets  into  a  su£S- 
ciently  right  direction  to  do  any  good  at  all.  You  scarcely  know 
what  very  humble  idols  women,  and  I  suppose  some  men,  would  be 
content  to  worship  all  their  lives,  if  you  left  them  undisturbed 
in  their  idolatry.  If  writers  like  Dr.  Colenso  and  Mr.  Greg  and 
Matthew  Arnold  had  flinched  from  speaking  out,  how  much  more 
helpless  and  miserable  would  be  the  mental  condition  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women  at  the  present  moment.  But  for  them  we  should 
be  spending  our  lives  in  trying  miserably  to  stop  holes  in  walls  that 
were  falling  to  pieces  and  kept  falling  as  we  patched  them.  No ! 
our  work  is  divided.  Both  kinds  of  life  are  right.  It  cannot  be 
right  for  you  to  sit  down  under  a  system  which  you  feel  covers 
untruths  and  pretence.  Your  own  feeling  dictates  your  work  and 
you  must  follow  it. 

*'  But  am  I  fitted,"  said  Angus,  "  to  attack  a  great  system  just 
because  I  see  the  hollowness  of  it  P  What  have  I  got  to  put  in  its 
place  P  To-day  as  I  came  through  the  streets  after  I  left  Danby  at 
Stanhope  Gate,  and  met  all  the  good  people  flocking  to  church, 
man,  woman,  and  child,  the  thought  of  the  unreality  in  which  we 
are  living  came  upon  me  with  bewildering  force.  Here  is  one  of 
these  enormous  systems,  accepted  by  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
people,  of  every  class  and  every  mind,  churches  in  every  street, 
machinery  every  where  for  carrying  on  the  work  of  the  churches,  zed, 
devotion,  money,  life-service  spent  upon  them,  and  yet  the  whole  thing 
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feimded  on  1)eli6£8  which — I  am  not  speaking  with  the  least  shadow 
of  intolerance,  I  got  rid  of  all  my  intolerance  five  years  ago —  " 

"No,  not  five,  dear  Angus,  three,"  interrupted  Lady  Grace, 
imiling,  and  remembering  that  five  years  would  nearly  take  him  back 
to  bis  college  days. 

"  Well,  three  then,*'  said  Angus  with  just  a  trace  of  vexation  ;  but 
looking  up  and  catching  the  last  ripples  of  a  smile  (and  nobody  could 
smile  like  Lady  Orace)  still  lingeriug  round  those  fine  mobile  lips — 
so  fine,  and  yet  in  their  fineness  losing  nothing  of  the  softness  that 
belonged  to  their  perfect  texture  of  flesh  and  blood — ^he  recovered  his 
good  temper  at  once  and  went  on.  "  You  are  right  to  laugh  at  me 
I  will  not  talk  such  nonsense  again.  Who  gets  rid  of  his  intoler- 
ance as  long  as  he  lives  P  Perhaps  what  I  am  going  to  say  now  is 
fiill  of  intellectual  intolerance ;  object  at  once  if  it  is." 

j  '*  I  will,  sir,"  said  Lady  Ghrace,  with  some  counterfeit  meekness. 

\  *'  Well,"  went  on  Angus,  "  I  watch  this  great  system  round  me ; 
and  speaking  as  men  must  speak  to  whom  the  new  world  seen  in  the 
new  Ught  is  the  reality,  and  the  old  world  seen  in  the  old  light  is 
tbe  unreality,  I  know  that  it  rests  on  beliefs  whose  rational  and 
wbose  historical  foundations  go  to  powder  as  you  touch  them.  I  see 
belie&  no  longer  living,  beliefs  palpably,  demonstrably  untnu 
"  I  think  I  object,"  said  Lady  Orace,  "  but  go  on.^ 
"  Well,  with  the  half -life  of  old  ghosts  left  in  possession,"  went  on 
Angus ;  '*  and  yet  here  is  the  bewildering  fact.  I  see  people  on  all 
sides  of  me,  of  every  habit  and  form  of  mind,  sbm'e  of  them  of  the 

I      most  practised  intelligence,   successful    business    men,    successful 

!  lawyers,  men  distinguished  in  science,  accepting  these  things 
tboroughly  and  sincerely,  and  making  them  into  the  larger  part  of 
tbeir  life.  What  does  it  mean  P  That  to  live  under  the  systems  that 
exist  round  them  is  a  necessity  laid  upon  menP    That  we  are  so 

;  under  the  influences  of  surroimding  circumstances,  so  gregarious- 
minded,  so  exposed  to  the  contagion  of  opinion,  that  in  the  end  we 
no  more  choose  our  beliefs  than  we  do  the  card  that  the  conjurer 
offers  us,  but  we  go  on  believing  what  others  believe  until  the  day 

f      comes  in  which  some  moral  dynamite  explodes,  and  then  after  being 

r  scattered,  all  of  us,  a  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  we  fall  back  into  some 
new  form  of  belief,  not  because  it  is  necessarily  much  truer  than  the 
old,  only  it  happens  to  emerge  out  of  the  new  circumstances  P  Do 
men  really  own  their  opinions  P  If  so,  what  is  the  meaning  of  this 
stupendous  fact — a  Sunday  in  London,  and  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
persons  who  may  be  just  as  keen-minded  and  truthfnl  and  honest  as 
the  rest  of  us,  crowding  together  to  uphold  a  system  which,  with  all 
tbe  true  and  all  the  good  things  that  can  be  pleaded  for  it,  yet  in  its 
main  outlines  could  not  stand  half-a-dozen  questions  plainly  asked 
and  plainly  answered,  that  would  not  outlive  an  hour's  real  attack, 
U  a  man  were  determined  to  break  to  pieces  every  prepossession  and 
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every  attachment  that  he  has  rather  than  palter  with  what  is  true  ? 
Did  yoa  hear  Aliston  the  other  night  describing  how  he  arrived  st 
a  city  in  South  America  which  had  been  deserted  hy  its  inhabitants  ? 
A  shock  of  earthquake  had  shaken  all  the  buildingB,  bat  still  left 
walls  and  roofs  standing.  Here  and  there  were  great  rents  and 
gaps ;  but  anless  you  looked  closely  you  might  have  beUered  that 
a  living  and  work-a-day  town  existed  round  you.  Tet  it  all  stood, 
only  balanced  by  its  own  weight,  and  at  every  minute  Aliston 
expected  that  some  breath  of  air  or  some  sound  would  break  the 
charm  and  bring  house  after  house  thundering  down  to  the  ground. 
Well,  I  had  the  same  sense  of  crash  in  my  head  to-day,  as  I  walked 
through  the  etreama  of  church-goers,  and  asked  myself,  '  Do  we 
also  live  surrounded  by  systems  that  are  only  waiting  for  a  breath 
of  wind  to  fall  upon  us  P  And  yet  some  fatal  charm  binds  us  and 
them  together,  and  we  pay  them  all  honour  and  service  just  as  a 
nation  caps  its  emperor,  till  the  very  hour  comes  in  which  it  rises  up 
and  drives  him  out  of  the  country.  Why  is  it  P  Why  do  we  believe 
what  we  only  half  believe,  what  we  have  no  right  to  believe,  what 
is  only  in  the  air  round  ue,  and  is  in  no  true  sense  a  real  part  of 
ourselves  P  '     Now  object,  and  tell  me  if  I  am  wrong." 

"  I  can  only  make  old  and  commonplace  objections,"  said  Lady 
Grace.  "  Underneath  the  system  lies  the  true  thing  to  which  we  all 
inBtinctively  cling.  You  want  people  in  a  moment  of  candour  to 
throw  up  their  religious  system  because  you  feel  its  external  facts 
and  histories  cannot  be  defended.  But  who  has  yet  sifted,  or  is  yet 
able  to  sift,  what  is  true  and  enduring  in  it  from  what  is  merely  the 
fugitive  formP  Surely  time  has  already  worked  with  a  hand  suffi- 
ciently unsparing  to  please  you.  How  infinitely  small  and  trivial 
were  the  old  religious  questions  which  vexed  the  hearts  of  our  fathers 
and  mothers  in  the  lost  generation,  compared  with  those  in  the  midst 
of  which  we  ourselves  are  thrown.  One  smiles  to  think  what  baptism 
and  prophecies  and  faith  and  works  meant  to  ihem,  wben  we  are 
asking  ourselves  with  aching  hearts,  '  Is  prayer  a  reality  f  is  any 
relation  possible  vrith  Qod  P  is  it  given  to  men  to  seize  and  hold  a  great 
purpose  anywhere  P  does  the  churchyard  endit  all  F  '  Well,  have  not 
these  great  changes  oome  quickly  enough,  and  can  you  not  afford  to 
wait  and  see  what  are  the  great  truths  that  will  remain  as  the  new 
knowledge  becomes  clearer  to  us  P  Would  not  the  impulse  of  rushing 
out  of  the  old  habitations  at  the  first  alarm,  because  the  wind  was 
blowing  and  the  trees  were  rocking  lead  men  as  much  wrong  as  the 
impulse  of  staying  in  them  till  the  roof  falls  on  their  heads  P  I  don't 
ask  that  any  one  should  forbear  striking  at  any  point.  Let  all  strike 
who  see  where  to  strike.  But  the  end  of  the  great  discussion  is  not 
yet ;  and  I  doubt  if  any  one  sees  dearly  how  much  is  to  be  saved, 
and  how  much  is  to  be  lost." 

"  Don't  be  reactionary,  Glrace,"  said  Angus.    "  All  you  say  is  true. 
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aod  yet  yon  roust  see  that  by  some  strange  enchantment  men  live 
on  imder  ^sterns  from  which  one  real  honest  effort  of  mental  free* 
will  woald  save  them.  We  talk  as  if  we  had  free-will,  a  power  to 
choose  between  all  that  lies  in  front  of  us,  but  have  we  this  power  P 
Are  we  not  simply  owned  and  employed  hj  the  systems  that  happen 
to  exist  in  our  own  time  P  " 

"I  think  you  yourself  have  partly  answered  that  question/'  said 
hij  Orace.  "  I  think  you  are  right  when  you  say  that  we 
lean  so  much  upon  one  another  that  what  is  thought  and  felt  by 
I  others  we  must  also  think  and  feel.  We  are  bom  into  a  world 
already  fashioned  after  its  sort,  and  then,  like  the  coral  creatures  on 
the  reef,  we  devote  ourself  by  a  sort  of  instinct  to  adding  our  own 
little  fragment  of  the  same  pattern  to  the  mass  that  our  coral  rela- 
tions have  built  up  before  us.  What  better  example  of  our  limited 
freedom  can  you  have  than  fashion  amongst  women  P  Every  sensible 
I  woman  laughs  at  it,  and  then  probably  she  goes  and  obeys  it.  It 
saits  our  dressmakers  that  fashion  should  change  every  year,  so  that 
we  may  not  be  under  any  temptation  to  wear  our  old  dresses,  and  we 
all  obey  as  noieekly  as  if  our  dressmakers  were  an  order  of  deity  for 
whose  benefit  and  at  whose  commands  we  existed.  We  all  accept 
the  system,  carry  it  out,  and  slightly  persecute  anybody  who  disre- 
gards it.  Why  P  Just  because  it  is  a  system,  and  because  it  is  so 
easy  to  accept  and  so  difficult  to  rebel  against  what  others  are  doing. 
lUy  it  not  be  just  the  same  in  far  larger  matters  P  Probably 
both  in  politics  and  religion  there  is  somebody  in  the  position  of  our 
.  dressmakers,  and  you  accept  their  tyranny  as  long  as  it  continues  to 
:  be  fairly  mild.  Of  course  as  regards  trouble  and  thought  on  one's 
I  own  account  the  dressmaker  is  an  economical  arrangement,  but  just 
because  it  Baves  us  from  thinking  we  occasionally  find  ourselves  led 
into  doing  very  absurd  and  stupid  things.  However,  as  everybody  else 
round  us  is  doing  the  same  absurd  and  stupid  thing,  there  is  no  one 
left  to  find  it  out  or  to  be  much  shocked  at  it.  That  is  the  reason,  I 
sQppose,  why  we  make  it  slightly  unpleasant  to  the  woman  who  does 
not  conformi,  and  why  you  get  rid  of  the  man  who  acts  independently 
of  party." 

''Like  the  pedple  who  resolved  to  wear  no  clothes,"  said  Angus, 
"bat  made  it  a  condition  that  there  should  be  no  exceptions.  They 
held  firmly  to  the  rule  that  .everybody  should  be  equally  under  the 
system,  and  nobody  left  outside  to  look  on." 

"And  they  were  right,"  said  Lady  Grace,  "  if  they  wished  to  feel 
comfortable.  Now,  you  must  excuse  me  for  a  little,  as  I  have  my 
Kcretary'a  work  to  do  for  my  father.  Tuu  may  be  interested  in  a 
letter  which  I  got  from  Mr.  Graham,  enclosing  the  address  from  Mr. 
Harkham.  Put  both  in  your  pocket  and  send  them  back  when  you 
We  read  them.  Please  mark  the  address  as  you  always  do,  and  write 
^  any  explanation  or  notes  that  will  help  me  to  understand  it." 
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When  Lady  Grace  was  gone  Angus  read  Qraliani's  letter,  which 
ran  as  follows :  "  I  think  you  will  like  the  small  political  tract  which 
I  enclose.      It  is  an  address  given  by  Markham,  about  whom  I  was 
speaking  to  you.      I  wish  you  could  know  him.     He  is  one  of  the 
men  who  sees  clearly  that  all  our  improved  machinery,  on  which 
we  are  setting  such   store,   is   only  increasing  our  present  con- 
fusion.     I  often  laughed  as  I  read  your  friend  Gladstone's  letters 
last  year,  cast  broadcast  over  the  country,  appealing  to  constituencies 
and  committees  for  opportunity  to  patch  his  creaking  old  machine, 
and  to  remain  in  possession  as  head  grinder.     '  Only  give  me  a  Utile 
oil,  only  bum  a  few  more  coals,  only  let  me  get  a  few  new  wheels 
fitted  in,  and  we  shall  do  so  much  for  you  aU.  We  will  g^rind  you  out 
any  number  of  new  measures  that  you  order.  Where  we  ground  you 
but  one  measure  in  old  times  we  will  grind  you  three  in  the  future, 
and  make  you  as  happy — ^as  a  millennium  of  measures  can  make  you.' 
I  remember  Chamberlain  in  the  same  vein  grew  quite  piteous  last 
year.     They  found  fault  with  his  principle  of  a  Bankruptcy  Bill 
'  Is  it  not  time  to  do  something  P  *  he  asked  in  a  tone  that  should 
have  disarmed  criticism.  Exactly,  to  do  something.    It  doesn't  much 
matter,  so  long  as  it  is  something,  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong.  Only 
keep  the  machinery  going.  Think  of  the  loss,  10  per  cent,  at  least,  of 
letting  such  a  vast  capital  as  we  have  all  invested  in  our  machinery 
remain  idle  !     What  does  it  matter  it  we  don't  hit  off  exactly  the 
right  principle  P     Nobody  ever  has  yet,  and  our  work  will  be  as 
good  as  theirs.     It  will  last  a  year  or  so,  and  look  well  till  it  goes 
to  pieces.     There  is  no  inspection  of  o£Bcial  work,  and  a  generous 
public  doesn't  think  much  of  our  failures,  so  long  as  we  grind  on 
and  always  give  them  something  new  to  look  at.     Only  silence  the 
talkers,  the  doubters,  the  fault-finders.    They  are  an  accursed  race, 
who  are  meant  to  baffle  the  benefactors  of  mankind  in  their  glorious 
work.     But  I  did  not  sit  down  to  write  to  you  about  Gladstone  and 
Chamberlain.     Our  age  is  given  up  to  the  grinders,  and  they  may 
as  well  grind  for  us  as  anybody  else.    Some  day  the  world  will  grow 
sick  of  grinding,  and  discover  that  legislative  sawdust  feeds  neither 
body  nor  mind.     Meanwhile  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  Markham  will 
be  in  London  next  week,  and  I  want  your  permission  to  introduce 
him  to  you.     I  am  sure  you  will  like  him.     Personally  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  have  learnt  from  him.     Tou  will  find  him  one  of 
the  best  educated— entirely  self-educated — and  most  thoughtful  men 
I  know.      He  is  now  well  off^  but  still  often  works  as  a  workman. 
He  travels  generally  every  year,  but  when  at  home  works  for  three 
days  a  week  in  a  weaving  shed,  sharing  the  looms  he  looks  after 
with  a  partner,  who  takes  his  place  whenever  he  is  absent.     It  is 
the  same  mill  that  he  has  always  worked  in,  he  and  his  father  before 
him.     He  is  a  capitalist  in  a  small  way,  owns  shares  in  and  helps 
to  direct  other  mills,  but  will  not  give  up  work  in  his  old  mill." 
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Angas  read  the  letter,  let  the  pamphlet  lie  unopened  on  his  knees, 
and,  sitting  by  the  open  window,  gave  himself  up  to  the  luxury  of 
wandering  thoughts. 

''What  sort  of  man  would  Markham  beP"  he  said  to  himself. 
"Was  he  likely  to  help  him P  or  would  he  be  just  one  more  of  the 
many  who  had  so  often  disappointed  him,  who  had,  indeed,  a  view, 
but  a  view  which  possessed  them  far  more  than  they  possessed  it  P 
It  might  well  be  that  Markham's  view  might  have  some  fragmentary 
truth  in  it  fitted  to  daim  the  adherence  of  a  small  section  of  ardent 
believers,  but  was  it  likely  to  be  what  he  was  looking  for,  a  truth 
embracing  all  other  truths,  taking  all  man's  nature  and  the  whole 
world  in  its  compass,  so  wide  in  its  scope,  so  sure  in  its  foundation, 
that  a  man  might  henceforth  turn  and  serve  it  with  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed P    Alas !  the  confused  and  perplexed  world  that  he  saw  round 
him  seemed  little  likely  to  yield  up  truth  of  such  a  kind  at  the 
bidding  of  any  man.''   So  he  sat  and  wondered,  looking  into  the  large 
horse-chestnut  tree  that  faced  the  window.     It  was  a  splendid  tree, 
great  in  girth  and  limbs  and  the  burdens  of  foliage  that  they  carried. 
As  some  grand  senor  would  stand  before  all  men,  so  it  stood  proudly 
and  strongly  before  him,  its  masses  of  light  and  shade  alternating 
with  each  other,  battlement  of  light  rising  above  cavern  of  shadow — 
a  proud  and  beautiful  alternation,  giving  him  pleasure,  Kke  a  pageant, 
or  the  story  of  a  great  life,  or  a  march  of  music  which  changes  in  its 
meanings,  and  calls  up  happy  passions  that  come  and  go  in  quick 
saccession,  as  one  yields  its  place  to  the  other.    The  tree  belonged  to 
the  old  days  of  a  freer  and  purer  air.    Before  London  had  doubled 
and  redoubled,  sucking  town  and  village  into  its  huge  self,  and 
wrapping  its  deformities  in  a  cloud  of  carbonic   acid   and  half- 
consumed  coal,  the  tree  must  have  grown  to  be  what  he  saw  it  to-day. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  sit  and  watch  its  generous  outline  as  the  May 
sonlight  was  poured  over  it.      It  would  not  live  probably  much 
longer  as  he  then  saw  it.    Another  generation  would  only  know  it 
in  decay.     How  much  it  represented ;  how  many  pictures  it  called 
up  before  his  mind ;  not  only  because  as  it  died,  find  its  fellows  in 
London  died  with  it,  an  old  bit  of  the  past  would  be  gone,  but  just 
simply  in  its  splendour  as  one  of  its  own  tribe  of  trees,  as  one 
horse-chestnut  tree  out  of  the  many  in  the  world.     How  these  trees 
must  have  striven  in  the  far-distant  and  unknown  days  to  gain  and 
keep  their  place  in  nature.    How  many  failures  of  rivals — other  trees 
thai  might  have  been  as  beautiful  as  this  tree  to  his  eye — could 
th^  have  survived ;  how  many  skilful  adaptations  and  readapta- 
tionsmust  have  taken  place  before  they  feiirly  won  their  place  among 
the  existing  races  of  trees.    What  eye  coidd  follow  the  struggle 
as  it  must  have  gone  on  with  all  its  numberless  winnings  and  losings 
1"^.  the  lost  centuries  of  timeP     Why,  was  there  a  mark  in  its 
bulging  heavy-headed  leaf  or  a  cutve  in  its  erect  flower  that  had  uut 
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been  carved  into  what  be  saw  it  tbere  before  lum  by  tbe  ceaaeleM 
action  asd  interaction  of  all  tbose  forces,  tbat,  like  servile  gnomes,  bad 
been  ever  busy  mingling  and  separating,  destroying  and  creatiiig, 
shaping  and  resbaping,  during  tbe  life  of  this  world,  and  it  inigbt  be 
of  world  upon  world,  before  tbis  last-bom  world  came  into  form  and 
existence  ?  And  wbat  was  he  bimself  but  what  tbe  tree  was,  the 
result,  only  a  thousand  times  more  complicated,  of  the  same  forces, 
and  yet  others  added  to  them,  until  at  laM  there  resulted  he,  such 
as  he  was,  and  Lady  Grace,  such  as  she  was,  and,  for  matter  of  that, 
all  that  seething  multitude  of  men  and  women  who  filled  the  great 
wilderness  of  houses  and  trtreeta  for  miles  round  him,  such  as  they 
were,  and  who  lived  and  slept  and  died,  with  tbeir  wants  and  their 
cares,  tbeir  crimes  and  tbeir  virtues,  their  systems  and  their  beliefs!' 
Was  tbere  a  thongbt  or  a  feeling,  a  habit  or  a  ceremony  amongst  them 
all,  that,  lilce  the  tracings  on  the  cheetnut-leaf,  bad  not  been  formed  in 
its  smallest  detail  by  tbe  infinite  aaccession  of  toucbings  and  retouch- 
ings, too  many  and  too  delicate  to  be  imagined,  which  hod  fallen  upon 
it  (torn  tbat  marvellous  and  eternal  surrounding  of  matter  wedded 
to  force,  of  which  indeed  all  these  things  were  tbe  creatures,  and 
yet  of  which,  when  once  called  into  existence,  they  tbemfielvee 
became  a  living  and  reacting  port  f  And  as  be  thought  of  the  never- 
ceasing  conflict,  of  the  destroying  and  escaping,  of  the  ever-revolving 
machinery,  of  the  endless  chain  beginning  where  no  eye  could  trace 
it,  and  stretching  away  where  no  eye  could  follow  it,  his  brain  turned 
sick,  and  thinking  itself  became  a  weariness  to  him,  until  at  last  he 
broke  into  tbe  same  complaint  that  so  many  others  have  done  before 
bim.  "  Wbat  can  a  man  do,  except  merely  to  creep  throagli  it  all 
as  be  beet  may  P  It  is  all  too  terrible  and  too  large.  It  is  best  not 
to  think.  Who  dreams  that  he  can  alter  or  shape  the  great  forces 
as  they  carry  bim  along  their  unknown  path  ?" 

Presently  Lady  Grace  came  back,  and  they  talked  on  other  aub- 
jects  till  the  luncbeon-bell  rang,  and  they  went  downstairs  to  find 
the  others  arrived. 

"Well,  Danby,"  said  Holmsbill,  when  they  were  all  seated  at 
luncheon,  "  are  you  in  a  better  humour  with  the  Qovemment  since 
Gladstone  rejected  Pamell's  overtures  for  a  new  Land  Bill,  and 
the  Government  refused  to  grant  exceptional  relief  in  Ireland? 
Eartington  evidently  bos  been  very  decided  in  the  matter  from  tbe 
first." 

"  I  always  begin  to  feel  uncomfortable  when  Hartington  is  Teiy 
decided  in  tbe  matter.  Hartiagton  has  more  clear  sense  than  most 
of  us,  and  seems  to  know  what  be  wants ;  but  I  suppose  be  has 
found  out  what  inconvenient  things  opinions  are  in  politics.  He  bas 
lived  for  many  years  in  an  excellent  school  for  learning  how  to  do 
without  them." 

"  I  should  have  thought,"  said  Hohnshill,  "  tbat  you  woald  have 
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feond  some  worda  of  encouragement  for  the  Government  just  now.  . 
Toa  are  hard  to  please.      They  are  at  last  trying  to  resist  the 
pressure  put  upon  them.'' 

''They  give  me  a  good  deal  of  amusement/'  said  Danby.  ''  They 
seem  to  live  and  to  enjoy  themselves  like  the  Antinomians  imder  a 
free  dispensation  of  their  own.  When  they  are  in  the  humour  to  be 
TirtQOttSy  then  all  the  rest  of  the  world  is  to  be  virtuous,  and  it  is 
shoddng  to  think  that  there  are  any  persons  anywhere  who  are  not 
flo.  When  they  are  not  in  the  humour,  who  shall  suppose  that 
virtue  has  obligations  for  these  saints  P  Hartington,  Henry  James, 
Forster,  and  even  Gladstone,  in  his  more  guarded  manner,  have  all 
seemed  anxious  to  tell  us  lately  that  at  last  poor  Ireland  wants  rest ; 
that  more  excitement  would  be  bad  for  her ;  that  she  should  be 
MTed  for  a  little  time  from  the  hands  of  her  doctors,  and  spared 
erea  allusions  to  her  land  laws.  There  is  an  irrepressible  tone  of 
apology  in  what  they  say,  though,  like  a  dentist  who  has  pulled 
oat  the  wrong  tooth,  they  all  take  care  to  add  with  effiision,  '  It  was 
qnite  necessary,  you  know.'  We  are  now  given  gently  to  understand 
tliat  even  Land  Acts  and  Arrears  Acts  are  painful  incidents,  and, 
like  wild  oats,  to  be  sown  only  once  in  your  career ;  and  then  not  by 
dissolute  Tories,  but  only  by  persons  of  irreproachable  character  like 
oorselves.  For  the  future  no  more  adventurous  exceptions,  only 
Item  economics.  We  have  all  forgotten  with  one  accord,  and  with 
that  artlessness  that  specially  belongs  to  us,  how  great  and  inspiring 
was  the  remedial  course  on  which  we  had  entered ;  how  just  and 
generous  were  the  measures  which  we  were  passing ;  how  our  office 
vas  to  heal  the  injuries  of  centuries,  to  make  Irishmen  love  English- 
men, and  prevent  the  cement  falling  out  of  the  empire.  Yesterday 
we  were  as  fraternal  as  the  French  citizens  of  '89 ;  to-day  we  stand 
off  with  cold  and  prudent  manners,  and  have  suddenly  remembered 
that  saying  *  yes '  is  not  always  the  safest  and  most  honest  thing  in 
politics." 

"Surely  Trevelyan  has  come  forward,"  said  Pennell,  '^in  a  fearless 
and  straightforward  manner.  He  has  sternly  refused  all  quarter  to 
Irish  heresies." 

"  Yes.  He  has  shown  courage  and  conscience,"  answered  Danby, 
<*  though  he  owed  us  something  for  sacriGcing  the  valuers  who 
represented  the  first  attempt  made  to  work  the  Act  honestly.  But 
lately  he  has  played  his  part  well,  and  spoken  out  as  honest  men 
speak.  I  notice  that  Gladstone  discreetly  effaces  himself  on  these 
occasions.  To  tell  people  to  help  themselves  and  not  to  climb  on  to 
the  back  of  the  State  is  scarcely  such  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
eloquence  as  uttering  '  gracious  messages '  to  Ireland,  with  a  reduc- 
tion of  25  per  cent,  of  rent." 

**  But  still  you  ought  to  encourage  the  Government,"  said  Holms- 
hill,  "  if  they  are  doing  right  now.     You  are  like  the  Tories,  who 
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are  almost  more  vexed  when  our  Government  doea  a  right  thing 
than  when  it  does  a  wrong  thing.  Have  you  never  a  vord  of  oon- 
gratulation  for  repentant  ainners  ?  " 

"They  are  ainf^ng  low  now,"  said  Danby,  "  becauae  times  are 
bad  for  tbem.  Tides  of  political  feeling  seldom  run  long  or  deep 
in  this  country,  and  healing  the  woes  of  Ireland  is  a  phrase  that 
just  now  falls  flat  on  the  public  ear.  But  don't  you  think  when 
the  auspicious  moment  returns,  when  we  are  less  sick  of  Famell  and 
his  leagues,  when  dynamite  is  a  little  less  in  fashion,  when  the 
Guards  are  off  sentry  duty  at  Westminster,  when  Harconrt  no  lon^r 
oomposes  epistles  to  'my  dear  Shiel,'  whiob  the  schoolboys  of  the 
next  generation  will  not  be  asked  to  translate  into  Latin,  don't  yoa 
think  that  they  will  tune  up  once  more  in  the  old  fashion  ?  Chamber- 
lain, like  the  robtn  who  hides  his  sweet  little  head  in  the  oold  wind,  is 
mute  for  the  moment,  and  finds  occupation  for  bis  progressive  soul  in 
protecting  the  minority  of  a  man's  creditors — I  thought  all  minorities 
were  new-fangled  inventions,  only  created  by  philosophers  to  trouble 
die  unity  of  the  Liberal  party ;  but  the  cloud  will  pass  by  like  all 
other  clouds,  and  presently  he  will  be  in  full  song  again,  inviting  us 
to  purchase  a  united  empire  as  long  as  anything  that  can  be  called  a 
landlord  continues  to  fiimish  the  wherewithal,  or  there  are  pablic 
funds  to  be  devoted  to  brilliant  enterprises.  Do  you  really  think 
that  when  public  opinion  goes  through  ita  next  change  the  busi- 
ness of  the  session  won't  let  Gladstone  find  time  for  another 
amended  edition  of  the  Land  Bill,  or  that  justice  and  generosity 
cannot  as  easily  make  short  work  of  the  large  grazing  farmer  as  the 
landlord,  and  defend  as  well  as  denounce  prairie-rents  P  " 

"  Please  remember,  Mr.  Danby,"  said  Lady  Grace,  "  that  you  are 
not  easy  to  satisfy.  Prime  Ministers  may  come  and  go ;  but  the  one 
finds  aa  little  favour  with  you  as  the  other.  Tou  did  not  love  Dizzy. 
You  don't  love  Lord  Salisbury.  Tou  always  found  aa  much  to  say 
against  the  Tories  in  office  as  yon  do  against  the  present  Ministers ; 
and  I  feel  quite  sure,  whatever  happens,  you  will  not  find  less  to  say 
in  the  future  against  Lord  Hartington,  or  whoever  is  Mr.  Gladstone's 
successor.  If  the  Archangel  Michad  came  to  be  our  Prime  Minister, 
I  think  you  would  find  some  objections  to  him." 

"Perhaps  I  should,"  said  Danby.  "But  there  is  a  considerable 
interval  between  Archangel  Michael  and  our  present  men.  I  had 
hoped  better  and  straightor  things  from  Hartington.  But  it  is  a 
dangerous  thiog  to  discover  'methods  of  living,'  either  between 
landlords  and  tenants  or  between  a  man's  self  and  his  opinions. 
We  shall  now  probably  see  Hartington  as  universal  in  his  employ- 
ment  of  this  useful  political  formula  aa  Gladstone  •has  been  in  the 
employment  of  that  poor  bedraggled  Venus  of  his  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  Justice.  I  am  quite  of  your  opinion,  that  no  leader  we  are 
likely  to  have  wil}  get  my  blessing." 
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"Bat  whose  fault  is  that?  "  said  Lady  Grace.  ''Is  it  impossible 
to  belieye  in  some  good  intentions  P  I  think  Lord  Hartington 
showed  too  much  public  spirit  and  disinterestedness  when  Mr. 
Gladstone  returned  to  office  not  to  make  us  inclined  to  trust  him. 
Here  are  six  of  us  in  the  room,  and  five  of  us,  at  all  events,  cannot 
penoade  ourselyes  that  either  this  Goyemment  or  any  other 
GoTemment  is  wholly  sold  to  the  powers  of  evil.  And  why  do 
jon  spend  all  your  blame  upon  the  leaders  and  reserve  none  for  the 
lowers  P" 

''Leaders  or  followers/'  said  Danby,  "  I  have  no  saving  clause  for 
any  of  them.     You  are  a  sensible  young  woman.  Lady  Grace,  and 
if  any  of  us  can,  you  ought  to  be  able  to  see  that  from  the  highest  to 
tlie  lowest  we  all  belong  to  a  system  that  is  rotten  through  and 
tbough.    If  lies  can  make  a  thing  rotten,  you  wiU  hardly  find  a 
sound  patch  amongst  us  on  either  side  of  the  House.    Hartington  ia 
no  worse  than  the  rest  of  us.     I  have  sometimes  thought  him  a  little 
better,  but  he  shares  the  common  plague-spot  with  everybody  else. 
Bo  jou  believe  in  us  Liberals  because  of  our  stale  eloquence  and  our 
Boperfloity  of  moral  discourses  P    Do  you  not  see  that  we  are  by  pro- 
fession the  party  of  moral  pretensions,  and  that  it  is  upon  our  moral 
pretensions  that  we  depend  for  our  daily  bread  P     It  is  true  that  we 
are  often  enough  to  be  found  in  the  court  of  moral  bankruptcy ;  but 
tBen,  fortunately  for  us.  Chamberlain  has  forgotten  as  yet  to  appoint 
an  official  receiver  for  our  line  of  business,  so  that  we  are  free  to 
start  again  as  often  as  we  like.     Have  you  never  watched  us  engaged 
in  oar  special  occupation  of  extracting  a  profit  from  any  motive  or 
^notion  that  wears  a  plausible  look  or  has  a  virtuous  ring  belonging 
to  it  P     Justice,    generosity,   sympathy   with  the  weak,  equality, 
liberty,  faith  in  the  people,  democratic  aspirations,  are  some  of  the 
vaies  we  sell ;   and  as   in   our  trade  you  cannot  distinguish  the 
forgeries  from  the  genuine  article,  there  is  a  most  prosperous  busi- 
ness to  be  carried  on  with  the  smallest  outlay  and  smallest  risk  on 
I   oar  own  part.     If  any  of  you  were  interested  in  such  dull  things  as 
I   figures,  I  could  easily  make  you  out  a  list  of  the  profits  to  be  made 
on  oar  leading  commodities.     A  generous  sympathy  with  the  inde- 
pendence of  other  nations,  that  is  worth  at  least  three  per  cent,  of 
^e  Totes  of  any  constituency ;  a  generous  indignation  against  the 
^^Rvessbn  of  an  Irish  landlord,  that  is,  or  was,  worth  from  three  to 
five  per  cent. ;  an  active  determination  that  whatever  is  done  for  the 
.    ^^nant  no  bill  should  be  sent  into  the  nation  on  his  account,  always 
r^ains  worth  seven  per  cent. ;  a  generous  view  of  tenants'  improve- 
i&ents,  two  and  a  half  per  cent. ;  a  generous  view  of  public  works, 
five  per  cent. — *^ 

''What  do  you  say,"  asked  Pennell,  ''about  Labouchere's  pro* 
poul  to  take  one-half  of  all  incomes  P  '' 
''Something  shaky  about  the  offer,"  said  Danby.     "Has  a  kx>k 
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of  settiDg  op  in  trade  about  it ;  too  mach  like  the  ferrjmta  in 
America  wlio  offers  five  cents  a  head  to  all  who  cross  in  his  boat. 
Say  a  qoarter  per  cent.  ;  may  be  worth  moie  when  it  gets  a  better 
brand  npon  it." 

"There  is,  however,  some  neatness  about  it,"  said  Wdleaton. 
"  The  fifty  per  cent,  is  only  to  begin  after  you  have  satisfied  all  yonr 
real  and  acquired  wants  ;  and  this  leaves  a  very  comfortable  margin 
for  cigars  taid  champagne  and  the  other  little  necessaries  of  life.  I 
think  he  deserves  some  credit  for  handing  over  the  great  mammothi 
to  the  democracy,  and  leaving  all  the  rest  of  us  as  comfortable  as  we 
were  before." 

"  Ah  I  but  will  the  workman  say  '  thank  you '  P  "  replied  Danby. 
*'  I  suspect  that  he  will  prefer  the  French  workman's  proposal  of  a 
progressive  income-tax  on  incomes  over  £120.  That's  a  good  deal 
more  definite  and  businesslike.  There  are  no  hidden  traps  for  him 
about  real  and  acquired  wants,  and  no  margin  for  chatnpagne  and 
cigara.  On  second  thoughts  I  withdraw  that  quarter  per  cent.  It 
was  only  a  splash  in  the  water ;  but,  come,  I  will  allow  you  in  return 
ten  per  cent,  for  an  intelligent  perception  that  force  is  no  remedy,  and 
tfaat  wholesale  bribeiy  is.  A  heroic  determination  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  British  Empire,  that's  generally  worth  two  per  cent.  Is 
that  enough,  or  do  yon  want  some  more  figures  P  I  could  soon 
compile  a  complete  guide  for  a  young  politician.  If  he  would  only 
study  my  percentage*  carefully,  I  could  almost  promise  him  success 
in  a  session.  Gome,  Angus,  give  up  philosophy  and  devote  yourself 
to  this  new  and  much  more  useful  branch  of  political  science.  I 
could  point  you  out  some  sound  investments  for  feelings  and  opinions 
that  would  bring  yon  in  an  excellent  return." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Angus ;  "  but  I  should  prefer  watching  Stan- 
dish  or  Bastian  for  the  present  to  setting  up  on  my  own  account.  In 
my  county  a  young  farmer  always  looks  over  the  hedge  to  see  what 
his  neighbour  is  doing  before  he  sows  his  own  com." 

"  I  see  you  are  improving  in  wickedness,"  said  Danby,  with 
approval,  "  but  yon  should  train  yourself  on  the  best  modds,  not 
the  second-rate  men.  And  remember,  whenever  you  lay  in  your 
stock  of  moral  convictions,  that  th^  are  not  intended  to  keep  long. 
Tou  mnst  dear  out  one  stock  as  quickly  as  possible  to  make  room 
for  the  next.  That's  the  reason  why  the  present  Government  are 
always  in  such  a  buc^ant  condition.  They  never  let  themselves  be 
encumbered  with  what  is  out  of  fashion.  They  always  have  some- 
thing new  on  hand,  and  are  never,  like  the  old  style  of  traden,  filled 
ap  with  stale  lots.  When  it  suits  ua  to  pour  our  troops  into  Egypt) 
we  don't  encumber  ourselves  with  the  Midlothian  eloquence  on  the 
subject  of  national  independence — that  old  lot  has  had  its  dayand 
has  gone  as  a  clearance — or  cry  ■  bands  off  '  to  our  own  fleets  and 
armies.      Business  is  business,  and  when  the  hour  comes — if  it 
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Bhoald  come— *in  whicli  it  will  suit  us  to  leaye  Egypt,  whose  little 
finger  will  be  bound  by  the  old  declarations  that  it  was  England's 
task  to  save  Egypt  from  anarchy  and  military  pretenders  P    That 
lot  WB8  also  useful  at  the  time,  but  the  dead  must  bury  their  dead, 
and  an  enterprising  Liberal  party,  that  is  marching  on,  must  hold 
itself  equally  prepared,  according  to  the  circumstances,  to  declare  that 
it  is  their  highest  duty  to  let  Egypt  stew  in  her  own  juice,  or  to 
establish  the  Pax  Britannica  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile.    If  you  want 
pn^ess,  you  must  be  practical  and  adapt  yourself  to  circumstances. 
I  do  not  know  if  the  dukes    and   the  manufacturers  have  yet 
settled  the  question  about  toiling  and  spinning — I  see  a  French 
workman  remarks  that  they  are  both  canaille,  and  both  live  on 
the  sweat  of  his  own   much-perspiring  brow — ^but  I  know  that 
the  Liberal  party  itself  has  itself  given  up  toiling  and  spinning, 
and,  like  the  flowers  of  the  field,  need  take  no  thought  about 
the  future.     A  happy  instinct  as  regards  their  own  preservation 
will,  under  all  circumstances,  tell  our  managers  what  to  do  when 
the  moment  comes.    Joe  Cowen  says  we  worship  the  immediate.    He 
is  right.     That  is  the  religion  which  Mr.  Gladstone,  after  a  life  of 
immeasurable  oratory,  has  lived  to  establish  and  endow.     It  is  true 
that  we  don't  often  like  calling  our  god  by  his  own  name.   Mr.  Olad- 
stone  has  generally  a  number  of  grand  names  for  him,  as  an  Eastern 
people  calls  the  brute  who  rules  over  them  by  every  high-sounding 
title  in  their  language.     But  underneath  it  all  our  god  is  what  he  is 
•-the  god  of  our  ambitions,  our  interests,  our  unsatisfied  vanities,  our 
Belf-deceptions  about  ourselves  and  our  motives.   They  say  there  were 
not  five  righteous  men  in  the  plain.    Are  there  five  righteous  men  in 
politics  who  speak  the  truth  either  to  themselves  or  others  P  Five  men 
who  would  even  know  how  to  set  about  speaking  it  P    Are  there  five 
men  who  would  tell  you  in  plain  English  that  our  daily  wants  are  our 
moral  law  P  When  Mr.  Gladstone  wishes  for  the  support  of  any  class 
in  the  country,  does  he  hesitate  to  promise  what  is  necessary  to  get  itP 
What  is  the  unavowed  history  of  two  out  of  every  three  measures  that 
the  Government  passes,  and  of  the  changes  which  that  delicate  instru- 
ment, the  Government  conscience,  goes  through  in  the  course  of  a 
session  P    Is  not  convenience  the  inspiring  principle  that  directs 
all  that  we  do  P    It  was  convenient  in  old  days  to  get  the  support 
of  the  middle-class  by  promising  to  remove  the  income-tax ;  it  is 
convenient  now  to  rest  on  the  support  of  the  workmen,  and  to  throw 
aaide  that  old  idea  as  an  inventor  does  when  he  finds  one  which 
promises  to  be  more  fruitful.     It  was  convenient  in  1880  and  in 
1881  not  to  enforce  order   in  Ireland — simply  because  order  was 
right — without  sweetening  the  process  by  a  reduction  of  rent ;  it 
was  convenient  to  flaunt  the  Land  Act  before  popular  constituencies 
as  the  true  Liberal  anodyne  for  grievances,  convenient  since  then  ta 
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drop  silently  back  into  T017  methods ;  convenient  to  amootli  the  mj 
by  giTing  aworances  to  tbe  landlords,  and  then  convenient  to  ignore 
the  fact  that  landlords  cannot  get  a  bidding  for  their  land ;  con- 
venient to  tolerate  the  Land  League  ns  long  as  it  helped  tbe  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  in  the  House  of  Commons,  convenient  to  smash  it 
as  soon  as  it  stood  in  the  way  of  its  acceptance  in  IWand ;  convenient 
to  Tear  Mr.  Pamell  like  a  glove  on  and  off  the  hand,  to  treat  turn  at 
one  moment  with  civility  and  deference,  and  at  the  next  to  cut  his 
comb  and  hackles  without  hesitation ;  convenient  to  use  his  party 
one  session,  convenient  to  let  them  clamour  like  unheeded  children 
the  next ;  convenient  to  let  Bradlaugh  shift  for  himself  as  long  as 
the  mere  abstract  justice  was  only  on  his  side,  convenient  now 
that  elections  are  being  lost  to  think  of  opening  a  door  for  hint ; 
convenient  to  proclaim  the  Queen's  authority  in  South  Africa,  con- 
venient to  let  tbe  Boers  put  their  foot  through  it ;  c<Hivenient  to 
pablisb  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  tbe  natives,  convenient  to 
explain  Uiat  it  conferred  rights,  not  obligations ;  oonveuirait  to  win 
an  election  on  tbe  unspeakableness  of  the  Turk,  convenient  to  invite 
Him  to  restore  order  for  us  in  Egypt;  convenient  to  appeal  to  Europe 
for  ber  sanction,  convenient  to  act  without  reference  to  it;  con- 
venient to  go  on  filibustering  expeditions,  convenient  to  say  the 
Tories  in  the  year  one  created  the  necessity ;  convenient  to  make  war 
for  atattu  quo,  and  convenient  to  end  by  edging  France  out  of  Egypt ; 
convenient  to  have  a  score  of  reasons  for  making  war,  and  convenient 
that  none  of  them  should  be  the  real  one ;  convenient  to  let  Arabi 
have  EngliBh  counsel,  and  convenient  to  let  Mr.  Blunt  pay  the  bill ; 
convenient  to  declare  that  between  the  English  and  Irish  land  ques- 
tions there  is  no  resemblance,  but  convenient  to  satisfy  English 
farmers  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  English  tenant-right ;  con- 
venient not  to  have  convenient  measures  too  much  discussed,  and 
therefore  convenient  to  reform  procedure  and  establish  ddtore ; 
convenient  to  agree  with  Stansfeld  and  Lawson  as  soon  as  they 
have  followers  enough  to  win  divisions ;  convenient  to  do  anything 
and  everything  that  helps  tbe  politician  to  swim  at  tbe  surface. 
Great  is  oar  god,  the  Convenient  One.  Let  us  all  bow  down  to  him 
and  worship  him,  and  hope  that  be  will  continue  to  inspire  us  with 
the  special  moral  convictions  that  shall  anit  the  occasion.  Witboat 
moral  convictions  nothing  is  to  be  done.  If  you  have  not  got  them, 
you  must  invent  them,  borrow  them,  steal  tiiem,  as  yon  can.  The 
more  the  better.  Should  fresh  complications  arise  in  South  Africa, 
it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  will  still 
be  in  office.  I  have  great  faith  in  their  well-practised  moral  convic- 
tions extricating  us  from  onr  difficulties." 

AVBEKOK    HbBBBRT. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
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'^Tratsl,''  wrote  Baocfn,  ''is  in  the  younger  sort  a  part  of  edaca- 

tion;   in   the    elder  a  part   of   experience."    When  we  examine 

the  yast  array  of  books  in  Savile  Bow,  and  at  York  Gate,  or 

eTen  contemplate  the  mountain  of  volames  which  represent  the 

best  of  the  Wanderyahr  literature,  the  conclusion  seems  irresistible 

that  the  world  contains  a  prodigious  amount  both  of  education  and 

experience  in  the  Baconian  meaning  of  the  terms.  Here  are  two  score 

of  bulky  tomes,  resplendent  in  silver  and  gold,  masterpieces  of  the 

priiiting-press  and  the  paper-mill,  creditable  to  the  map-maker  and 

the  engraver,  and  also,  with  few  exceptions,  reflecting  nothing  but 

praise  on  the  energy,  ability,  and  industry  of  the  authors.    Yet  this 

represents  the  activity  of  a  few  months  only.    It  takes  no  account  of 

the  monographs  which  are  buried  in  a  score  of  geographical  journals, 

of  magazine  articles,  of  the  bulky  amount  of  useful  work  which  will 

<Milj  see  light  in  the  shape  of  a  few  pencil-marks  on  a  map,  or  in 

brief  memoranda  incorporated  with  an  official  report,  which  is  destined 

to  hare  an  extensive  circulation  as  a  physical  element  in  the  trunks 

of  future  travellers.    Nor,  with  a  few  exceptions,  does  it  include 

the  geographical  results  of  foreigners'  journeys,  while  it  necessarily 

Sub  to  take  cognisance  of  those  wanderings,  which  are  often  not 

the  less  important  because  they  are  unwritten. 

(I)  Fojfa^a  dans  rAmdrique  du  Sud,  par  Docteur  J.  CreTanx  (Hachette);  DU  BaUarm: 
<>  Wort  mnd  Bild  gfehildert  (BrockhauB)  ;  Intelffmppen  in  OeeanUn,  Ton  A.  Baatian ; 
I>nmmler'i  Viriag^uehhandlumg ;  Im  FojmlatioM  Danttbinmsi,  par  L.  P.  de  Roany 
iXaitonneiiYe) ;  Meins  Mesticn  naeh  AbetHnim,  von  Qerhard  Bohlfa  (Brookfaaua) ;  Th$ 
>VMy  ef  J'alestine,  edited  by  E.  H.  Palmer  and  Walter  Besant  (Palestine  Exploration 
Fond);  A  Vitit  to  CeyUm^  by  Ernst  Haeckel,  translated  by  Claia  BeU  (Eegan  Paul) ; 
^mw  Chrfm^  by  A.  Colquhonn  (Mnrray);  To  Africa  fwr  Qold^  by  B.  F.  Bnrton  and 
V.  L  Cameron  (Chatto) ;  Wanderinffa  in  a  Wild  Country,  by  Wilfred  Powell  (Sampson 
Uw) ;  Wandering$  in  Balockiitan,  by  Major-Gen.  Sir  G.  M.  Macsregor  (AUen) ;  Tho 
I^^o/Fetith,  by  A.  B.  Ellis  (Chapman  &  Hall) ;  Amongf  the  Mongolia  by  Bev.  Jamea 
Gilmoor  (Religions  Tract  Society) ;  Afrioana,  by  the  Bct.  Dnff  Macdonald  (Brown 
&  Co.) ;  The  Oasia  of  Morv,  by  Edmund  O'Donovan  (Sndth  ft  Elder) ;  lee  Jbtfib 
Mi  Tundra^  by  W.  H.  Gilder  (Sampson  Low) ;  Iberian  Beminieeeneee,  by  A.  GaUenga 
(Chapman  &  Hall) ;  The  Land  of  the  Fine  Bivere  in  Sindh,  by  David  Ross  (Chapman  & 
Hall);  The  land  of  the  Zitm  and  the  Sun,  by  J.  Willis  (Maomillan  ft  Co.) ;  CUiee  of 
^Aim /if«X^  tffuf  ^tM^,  by  Angostus  Hare  (Smith  ft  Elder) ;  The  Bueeiane  at  Merp  and 
Btret,  by  Charles  Marvin  (Allen) ;  Hewfoundland,  the  Oldeet  British  Colony^  by  Joseph 
Hstton  and  Rer.  M.  Harvey  (Chapman  ft  Hall) ;  The  Golden  Chersonese,  by  Isabella  L. 
^  (Mrs.  Biahop)  (Mnrray) ;  Fire  Fountains,  by  C.  F.  Gordon  Camming  (Blackwood) ; 
^  fttt  and  ^ford,  by  E.  J.  Oswald  (Blackwood)  ;  A  Lad^s  TraveU  Bound  the  World, 
V  F.  D.  Bridges  (Mnnay) ;  On  Summer  Seas,  by  Mrs.  Scott^Stevenson  (Chapman  ft 
H«U);  Our  Tour  in  Southern  India,  by  Mrs.  J.  C.  Mniray-Aynsley  (White) ;  Highways 
«»i  Byevays  of  Japan,  by  A.  H.  Crow  (SAnpson  Low) ;  Mexico  tf  To-day,  by  T.  U. 
^^cklehnrst  (Mnrray);  Sunny Xand,  by  Hugh  Wilkinson  (Murray) ;  Moorieh  Lotus- 
^*«w»i  by  G.  D.  Cowan  and  R.  L.  N.  Johnston  (Tinsley  Bros.). 
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It  is  impossible  to  examine  this  pile  of  pleasant  yolumes  without  see- 
ing how  revolutionary  has  been  the  change  which  the  travel  literature 
of  the  last  few  years  has  undergone.     Art  and  science  have  meta- 
morphosed the  books  and  their  writers.     Regions  once  as  mysterious 
as  the  Land  of  Prester  John,  or  the  *'  countrie  "  which,  according  to 
Sieur  Jehan  de  Maundevylle,  or  the  French  compilers  who  wrote 
under  that  name,  "  is  alle  fulle  of  devilles,''  are  as  familiar  as  any 
out  of  the  immediate  range  of  the  autumnal  tourist.      "  Turkye, 
Tartarye,  Percye,  Surrye,  Arabye,  Egypt  the  highe  and  the  lowe, 
Ermonye  the  litylle  and  the  grete,    Lybye,  Caldee,  and  a  gret 
partie  of  Ethiope,  Inde  the  lasse  and  the  more,"  are  to-day  among 
the  regions  to  which  one  may  be  personally  conducted ;  and  over 
that  road  which  the  Enight  of  Saint  Albans  had  ''often  tymes 
passed  and  ryden  with  gode  companye  of  many  lordes,"  his  hapless 
successors  may  rattle  in  Pullman  cars,  and  in  London  buy  coupons 
entitling  them  to  three  meals  a  day  and  a  flock  bed  from  the  ''many 
dyverse  folkes  and  schappes  of  men  that  dweUen  by  the  way/' 
Fifty,  forty,  even  thirty  years  ago  only  well-to-do  people  "  went 
abroad,'^  just  as  at  an  earlier  date  only  gentlemen  of  quality,  and  a 
few  of  the  more  eccentric  ladies,  made  what  was  then  known  as  the 
"  grand  tour/*   And  the  tour  was  very  grand  indeed — ^Paris,  Naples, 
Home,  Munich,  across  Germany,  if  perchance  some  of  the  kinglets 
were  not  at  war,  and  to  the  Hague.  In  those  days  men  went  about  their 
travels  in  a  leisurely  fashion.  At  Paris  they  frequented  the  salons,  and 
made  the  acquaintance  of  the  men  of  parts,  and  every  fine  gentleman 
considered  it  incumbent  on  him  to  throw  a  main  with  Monsieur  or  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  before  leaving  Versailles  or  the  Palais  RoyaL     At 
Naples  they  learned  some  pretty  ways,  spent  much  money,  and 
affected  connoisseurship  in  Italian  cookery.     At  Rome  Yisto  quoted 
Tully,  and  got  not  only  a  taste,  but  a  few  marbles  and  bronzes  which 
were  possibly  what  the  dealer  represented  them.     At  every  little 
German  court  milor  was  welcomed,  and  left  with  an  addition  to  his 
manners  and  some  damage  to  his  morals.      His  caleche,  his  posters 
and  postillions  thundered  over  the  rutty  roads  of  Westphalia,  and  all 
the  way  firom  Cologne  to  Rotterdam  obsequious  landlords  received 
him  with  reverence  as  the  courier  threw  the  carriage-steps  down 
with  a  conventional  clatter.    And  unquestionably  when  the  Ostend 
smack  landed  the  travelled  Englishman  it  put  on  his  native  soil  a 
monstrous  fine  gentleman. 

There  is  no  grand  tour  nowadays.  It  is  a  very  vulgar  track 
indeed,  and  even  the  run  round  the  world,  which  is  its  neareat  repre- 
sentative, is  becoming  too  hackneyed  for  the  people  who  wince  at 
being  dubbed  "  globe  trotters."  Abyssinia,  which  was  the  source  of 
Bruce's  reputation,  is  every  year  visited  by  sportsmen,  most  of  whom 
consider  their  experience  scarcely  worth  recording,  though,  in  realityi 
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ihey  go  farther  afield  than  even  the  Laird  of  Einnaird.  Much  of 
the  ooontry  in  South  Africa  which  thirty  years  ago  was  unknown, 
18  now  dotted  with  towns,  villages,  and  farms.  The  road  from 
&iLsibar  to  the  Tanganyika  Lake  is  a  beaten  trail,  the  Victoria 
Nyanza  of  Speke  and  Grant  is  hardly  less  familiar.  The  country 
traversed  bj  Baker  and  his  heroic  wife  is  no  longer  meet  ground 
for  the  self-respecting  geographers ;  and  though  Burton  has  a  habit 
of  getthig  too  far  afield  for  humbler  vagabonds  to  easily  follow  him, 
the  greatest  of  African  travellers  is  likely  to  live  until  he  sees  a 
railway  built  on  many  a  spot  over  which  he  tramped  so  gallantly 
afoot.  There  is  still  ample  work  to  be  done  in  Central  Asia ;  but  its 
main  features  have  ceased  to  be  a  mystery,  and  Arminius  Yambery, 
who— it  seems  like  yesterday — ^penetrated  it  in  disguise  of  a  Dervish, 
might  now  go  as  the  most  blatant  of  Nazarenes.  Every  winter 
Russian  ladies  sledge  to  Khiva.  Tashkend  is  a  civilised  city,  and  if 
Bokhara  is  still  holy,  its  sanctity  is  dashed  with  Slavonic  guile;  while 
in  Samarcand,  where  Kublai  Khan  the  stately  pleasure  dome 
decreed,  there  is  a  cafi  ehantant,  and  some  ladies'  society — of  a  kind. 

Cheap  and  easy  travelling  facilities,  'greater  security,  vastly 
greater  speed,  fashion,  and  the  itch  of  unrest  have  done  much  to 
ezphun  this  increased  amount  of  modem  vagabondage  and  the 
moderately  pleasant  results  which  have  followed  it.  But  the  agents 
for  familiarising  us  with  foreign  countries  have  of  late  years  mainly 
concentrated  not  so  much  in  professional  travellers,  dispatched  like 
the  shoal  of  half-trained  and  often  sadly  incompetent  '^  explorers  " 
who  are  now  pervading  inner  Africa,  under  the  auspices  of  Geogra- 
phical Societies  or  International  Committees,  but  in  the  less 
ostentatious  labours  of  private  travellers — tourists  if  you  wiU-^ 
missionaries,  commercial  agents,  special  correspondents  in  search 
of  news  or  of  fame  for  themselves  and  for  the  journals  which  they 
serre  so  well,  and  residents  in  little-known  localities  who  are  fired 
with  the  prevailing  ardour  for  printing  ink. 

The  quality  of  this  mass  of  travel's  literature  is,  of  course,  ex- 
tremely unequal  There  are  all  grades  of  accuracy  and  excellence, 
from  ike  grim  volumes  narrating  the  experience  of  some  deep-sea 
dredging  expedition  like  that  of  the  Challenger,  the  results  of  which 
are  slowly  passing  into  an  unappreciative  world,  or  of  the  Norwegian 
NwrdhavS' Expedition  of  1876-78,  which  is  now  appearing  in  the 
dignified  form  of  the  old-fashioned  quarto,  to  the  latest  impressions 
of  the  co-operative  yachtsman,  or  the  greenhorn  who  has  visited  Paris 
or  Madrid  under  the  competent  care  of  a  tourist  contractor.  A 
study  of  the  best  qualities  of  their  conjoint  labours  is  interesting. 
The  poorest  of  the  books  before  us  is  instructive,  and  it  would  be 
well  before  the  st^rior  critic  pronounced  any  one  of  them  a  twice- 
told  tale,  or  a  chronicle  of  small  beer,  to  test  his  own  knowledge  by 
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honestly  trying  what  kind  of  an  account  he  could  give  of  the 
most  frequented  localities,  were  a  civil  service  examiner  to  put  his 
omniscience  to  this  crucial  test  ?  The  result  would  be  interesting 
— to  the  examiner.  As  a  rule,  the  ladies'  books  are  the  slightest, 
though  most  readable ;  the  engineers'  travels  most  trustworthy,  for 
they  stay  longest  among  the  people,  and  owing  to  their  professional 
habits  of  close  observation  are  better  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  thrown  in  their  way.  The  missionaries  ought  to  be 
even  better,  could  they  clear  their  minds  of  cant,  and  were  they  of  a 
higher  intellectual  calibre  than  is  usually  the  case  now  of  the  modem 
apostle.  The  soldier,  when  he  can  disabuse  himself  of  the  idea  that 
the  Horse  Ghiards  is  preparing  to  frown  on  his  labour,  usually  writes  a 
curt,  unafFected,  businesslike  account  of  what  he  saw  and  did.  The 
special  correspondents,  from  their  professional  practice,  can  generally 
put  their  descriptions  into  better  literary  form,  though  the  fecility 
which  the  columns  of  a  daily  newspaper  afford  for  verbiage,  the 
necessity  of  making  a  point,  and  the  too  frequently  implied  contract 
that  the  writer  is  to  suit  his  news  or  his  prejudices  to  the  politics  of 
the  journal  which  he  represents,  render  their  data  often  poisoned 
with  what  they  themselves  would  scorn  to  call  misrepresentation. 

It  is,  moreover,  undeniable  that  the  worst  specimen  of  the  modem 
travel  literature  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  more  entertaining  than 
its  forerunners.  If  anything  it  is  too  entertaining :  the  writers  pen 
their  pages  with  the  patrons  of  Mr.  Mudie's  library  in  view, 
and  when  they  are  not  straining  after  the  fun  which  is  foreign 
to  the  theme,  are  more  eager  to  relate  little  adventures  than  to 
instruct  the  purchasers  of  their  books.  The  old  narrators  were  pom- 
pous. Their  periods  were  turned  with  Johnsonian  tumidity  and 
their  style  elaborated  so  much  after  the  model  of  that  eminent  master 
of  Latin  prose,  which,  for  argument's  sake,  was  called  English,  that 
people  bought  them  to  keep,  not  to  read.  These  ponderous  classics 
smelt  of  the  tanyard  and  the  oil  lamp  more  than  of  the  prairie, 
the  forest,  or  the  sea,  and  were  pre-eminently  works  which  no 
gentleman's  library  could  be  without ;  but  their  dearness  and  their 
dulness  confined  them  to  that  dignified  circle,  and  being  written  for 
posterity,  they  still  wait  for  readers.  Moreover,  the  process  of 
accouchement  was  so  slow  that  the  tale  these  old-world  authors 
had  to  tell  was  frequently  obsolete  before  their  array  of  tomes  got 
free  of  the  printer's  toils.  Bruce,  for  instance,  took  seventeen  years 
to  prepare  his  five  quartos,  and  five  more  to  publish  them.  We 
have  no  time  for  such  slow  elaboration  nowadays.  Priority  of  dis- 
covery would  be  lost  and  the  reader  would  toss  a  book  aside  were  it 
discovered  that  a  volume  issued  in  1883  told  the  scory  of  travels 
undertaken  twenty  years  before.  In  brief,  if  the  heavy  volumes  of 
a  prior  era  were  too  elaborate,  the  lighter  ones  of  later  date  sin  in 
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the  ofqpoeite  extreme.  Their  style  is  always  smart,  or  what  it  is  the 
taabiim  of  the  hour  to  call  '^  bright/'  sometimes  slangy,  and  rarely 
gzammatical — ^in  these  respects  presenting  a  marked  contrast  to 
the  book  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  pioneer  of  modem  travel 
literature.  The  easy,  eloquent,  polished,  and  sparkling  diction  of 
EiMen  has  never  been  equalled.  Mr.  Kingslake  was  the  first  to 
rebel  against  the  tyranny  of  the  old  brick-and-mortar  school,  but 
though  it  was  his  happy  lot  to  be  the  captain  of  a  literary  revolt, 
he  has  lived  to  elucidate  the  maxim,  that  it  is  hazardous  to  judge  the 
character  of  any  movement  from  the  abilities  of  those  who  lead  the 
rank  and  file. 

Before  ua  lie  a  batch  of  works  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  these 
ranarks.  Dr.  Crevaux's  **  Voyages,"  almost  the  only  foreign  work 
of  the  kind  which  we  can  notice,  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  lite- 
latore  which  for  some  reason  we  rarely  see  in  England.  The  author 
was  a  surgeon  in  the  French  navy,  but  long  before  he  was  killed  by 
the  Tobas  Indians  while  leading  an  expedition  up  the  Pilcomayo 
River,  near  the  frontier  of  Bolivia,  he  had  attained  a  distinguished 
rank  among  the  explorers  of  South  America,  and  his  journals  are 
now  published  with  all  the  wealth  of  type,  paper,  maps,  and  engrav- 
ings for  which  the  house  of  Hachette  has  attained  such  deserved 
eminence.  Had  the  author  lived  to  rearrange  his  papers  he  might 
doabdess  have  produced  a  more  concise  narrative.  But  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  have  issued  his  researches  in  a  more  sumptuous 
fbim.  Every  woodcut  is  a  work  of  art,  and  every  page  of  this  fine 
iblio  bears  witness  to  the  taste  of  the  French  for  travel,  albeit  they 
ve  said  to  be  the  least  geographical  people  in  Europe,  and  the  pride 
they  take  in  the  explorer  who  laid  down  his  young  life  for  the  good 
of  science  and  the  glory  of  his  native  land.  Dr.  Haeckel's  little 
Tolome  18  of  a  different  type.  It  is  a  good  translation  of  his  Indisch 
Seiiebrie/e,  without  either  map  or  illustration,  and  does  not  profess 
to  be  anything  more  than  the  preface  to  the  more  scientific  memoirs 
which  the  famous  Jena  evolutionist  will  soon  produce  on  his  Eastern 
researches.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  works  to  which  Mr.  Darwin, 
Mr.  Belt,  Dr.  CoUingwood,  Dr.  Cunningham,  and  Mr.  Mosely  have 
contributed  such  admirable  volumes,  and  in  its  enthusiasm  over 
scenes  long  dreamt  of,  reminds  us  of  Kingsley's  At  Last  Though 
acautily  provided  with  funds,  the  German  zoologist  found  that  his 
lame  had  preceded  him.  Everywhere  he  landed  among  Mends, 
and  had  it  not  been  that  he  meant  work  and  not  play,  might  have 
gone  the  round  of  the  planters  in  one  continuous  dinner-eating. 
Katorally  he  was  pleased  with  his  hosts,  and  contrary  to  the  rule 
among  his  captious  countrymen,  is  almost  optimistic  in  his  admiration 
of  English  institutions  in  the  East.  The  only  complaints  he  has  to 
make  are  the  ubiquity  of  mould  and  the  despotism  of  the  dress-coat. 
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But  whether  perspiring  ia  this  badge  of  the  expatriated  Britons,  or 
laoerating  hia  body  in  diving  for  specimens  among  the  (foral  groves 
of  Galle,  he  ia  always  oheerfid,  always  instructive,  never  dulL  Sir 
Jamea  Emerson  Tenneut  has  left  little  to  be  gleaned  by  any  passing 
traveller  who  fellows  in  his  footsteps,  but  everything  so  illuatrious 
a  naturalist  writes  is  of  value.  In  hia  pages  we  got  a  glimpse  of 
ourselves  as  an  acute  observer  seee  us,  and  a  sketch  of  the  exaberant 
life  of  a  tropical  island  in  the  highest  degree  entertaining. 

A  word  of  praise  is  also  due  to  the  great  work  od  the  Balearic 
IsUnde,  of  which  the  fourth  voltune  has  recently  been  issued.  Snoh 
wealth  of  maps,  plans,  {dates,  and  woodouts  has  rarely  been  lavished 
on  a  geographical  monograph,  and  though  the  treatise  is  anony- 
mous, so  far  as  the  title-page  is  concerned,  it  is  an  open  secret  that 
the  author  is  the  Archduke  Ludwig  Salvator  of  AuBtm. 

M.  de  Boany's  exhaustive  description  of  the  Danabian  races  is 
another  treatise  on  which  it  is  impossible  for  a  patriot  not  to  look 
with  envy,  for  it  is  needless  adding  that  it  is  rare  to  see  an  English 
publisher's  name  in  the  imprint  of  such  a  volume.  Dr.  Bastion's 
description  of  the  Oceanic  Islands  is  one  of  those  works  for  which 
the  patient  Teuton  has  a  speciality.  It  is  one  of  many  by  the  same 
writer,  containing  a  digest  of  his  own  and  other  men's  researches  in 
Polynesian  ethnography,  and  though  it  would  be  rash  to  recommend 
it  "  as  ent^taining  as  a  novel,"  it  is  not  much  duller  than  some  of 
them. 

Gerhard  Rohlf 's  Government  mission  to  Abyssinia  is  a  creditable 
outcome  of  the  recent  German  enthusiasm  for  travel.  The  author 
is  now  almost  a  veteran  in  African  journeying.  A  renegade  to  Islam 
—we  fancy  he  has  not  a  burdensome  amount  of  convictions  to  re- 
noonoe — he  travels  through  countries  closed  to  the  nominal  Chris- 
tian ;  but,  as  was  proved  during  his  visit  to  Mulai-Edriss,  the  holiest 
shrine  in  Morocco,  is  not  beyond  risk  of  meeting  the  fate  of  s 
Nazarene  in  disguise. 

The  magnificent  survey  of  Western  Palestine,  now  completed  and 
issued  by  the  committee  which  charged  themselves  with  this  labour, 
is  a  national  work,  of  which  England  has  every  reason  to  be  proud, 
though  ite  necessary  coat  must  confine  a  personal  acquaintance  with 
its  three  great  volumes  and  atlas  of  maps  to  a  comparatively  limited 
circle.  Mr.  Besont  and  the  late  Professor  Palmer  have  edited  the 
vast  amount  of  materials  at  their  disposal  with  the  care  which  might 
have  been  expected ;  all  the  work  is  valuable,  and  some  of  the  memoirs 
have  more  than  an  archseological  interest,  being  really  interesting 
occounte  of  the  races  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  had  to  speak  of  the  oaoommercial  traveller. 
From  the  commia  voyagmr  of  the  old  sort  like  Sir  John  Gayer, 
Ralph  Fitch,  and  that  John  Hicks  of  two  centuries  ago,  whose 
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tombstone  the  English  army  discovered  in  the  cemetery  of  Eabul, 
to  Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun  there  is  a  long  stretch.    But  in  the 
courage,  skill,  and  prudence  with  which  the  Scotch  engineer  and 
lis  friend  Mr*  Wahab,  who  died  from  the  hardships  of  the  journey, 
perfonned  their  self-allotted  labour  there  is  little  to  choose  between 
the  two.    This  expedition  was  not  strictly  a  geographical  ezplora- 
tion,  for  most  of  the  country  was  already  ]mown  from  the  chartogra- 
pher's  point  of  view.     But  in  reality  the  route  from  the  mouth  of  the 
8i-kiang  to  the  banks  of  the  Irawadi  was  practically  an  undescribed 
track,  and  owing  to  the  jealousy  of  the  Mandarins  and  the  ignorance 
of  the  people,  was  attended  with  greater  difficulties  than  a  similar 
joomey  through  a  savage  and  perfectly  unexplored  country.    The 
main  object  of  the  adventure  was  to  survey  a  commercial  route,  so 
that  Southern  China,  which  the  French  are  so  anxious  to  tap  by 
way  of  Tonquin,  might  be  reached  from  the  Irawadi,  and  its  com- 
merce therefore  diyerted  into  British  channels.    The  excellently 
illustrated    report    he    supplies    is  encouraging,  and  though  the 
important  tale  told  is  full  of  adventure,  it  is  related  without  any 
affectation,  or  more  than  the  amount  of  egotism  inseparable  from  a 
personal  narrative.    Captains  Burton  and  Cameron's  volumes,  though 
written  by  two  famous  travellers,  are  much  less  important  than 
Mr.  Golquhoun's  larger  and  infinitely  more  original  tomes.    Indeed, 
they  scarcely  wander  outside  well-known  ground,  within  easy  hail 
of  the  British  settlements  on  the  West  African  coast,  and  Captain 
Cameron  is  not  permitted  to  take  up  his  pen  until  the  second  volume 
IB  well  advanced.    Nor  does  the  book  really  relate  to  West  Africa, 
for  one  volume  is  occupied  with  the  voyage  out,  and  treats  of  Lisbon, 
Uadeira,  Nelson's  repulse  from  Santa  Cnus  de  Teneriffe,  the  wine 
trade,  the  Gfrand  Canary,  the  cochineal,  and  a  variety  of  other 
topics,  and  when  we  do  get  to  the  Dark  Continent,  the  g^lant  cap- 
tain is  so  much  at  home  everywhere  that  it  is  hard  for  him  to  tear 
his  pen  away  from  discussing  the  S&  Leonites,  the  slave  trade,  the 
mistakes  of  other  travellers,  and  the  changes  which  have  taken 
place  in  Africa  since  he  was  last  there.     Then  we  have  an  account 
— ^too  florid,  we  think— of  the  African  gold-fields,  and  a  good  deal 
of  diffuse  writing  about  African  topics  generally.    The  result  is  an 
extremely  entertaining  and,  if  we  allow  for  the  fact  of  the  author's 
holding  a  brief  for  the  promoters  of  a  mining  speculation,  most  useful 
and  instructive  book.    There  is  not  a  great  deal  of  original  informa- 
tion in  it,  that  is,  original  qud  Burton,  for  the  great  explorer  has 
so  croised  around  that  it  is  hard  for  him  to  arrive  at  a  place  where 
he  has  not  been  before,  or  on  which  so  voluminous  an  author  has  not 
had  a  great  deal  to  say  at  some  period  or  other  of  his  busy  life. 
He  is  dogmatic,  self-assertive,  and  often  ofEensive.     But  Captain 
Burton  has  the  merit  of  always  saying  what  he  believes  to  be  true, 
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and  hence  we  obtain  from  Iiim  an  amonnt  of  cnrioiu  facts  which 
namby-pamby  traveUera  hesitate  to  tell,  leat  Mrs.  Onmdysnd&e  dis- 
pensers of  orders,  medals,  and  dinner-oards  might  be  shocked.  This 
sturdy  veteran  cares  for  no  man's  sosoeptibilities,  and,  as  ve  all 
know,  has  paid  dearly  for  his  frankness.  The  latest  of  his  many 
books  is  a  huge  company's  prospectus,  as  he  does  not  hesiteto  to 
confess.  "  Geography  is  good,  but  gold  is  better,"  and  so  the 
explorer  goes  one  year  to  Iceland  in  order  to  exploit  solphnr, 
another  to  the  I^and  of  Midian  to  write  up  its  gold-mines,  and  now 
produces  two  extremely  useful  and  appropriate  Tolnmes  on  the  gold 
placers  of  Axim  and  Abosu,  the  Ashantee  scare,  the  labour  queatioQ, 
and  the  birds  and  plants  of  West  Africa.  Mr.  Wilfred  Powell's 
account  of  his  roaminga  in  New  Britain  and  the  neighbouring 
islands  is  mainly  valuable  for  the  notes  he  supplies  on  the  natives  ol' 
that  cannibal  land,  and  for  the  information  contained  in  his  book 
regarding  New  Guinea  and  the  Archipelago,  which  oro  at  present 
forming  so  keen  a  subject  of  dissension  between  the  Australian 
Govemmmte  and  the  Downing  Street  authorities.  The  ferocity  of 
the  natives  is  not  encouraging  to  settlement,  for  the  author  had  to 
flee  from  New  Britain  in  order  to  save  his  life.  However,  when  he 
assures  us  that  there  are  himdreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  islands  in  the 
Faoiflc  never  seen  by  white  men,  save  in  the  distance,  many  never 
seen  at  all,  and  that  in  one  place  a  dubiously  reported  "  rook,"  sixtr 
miles  out  of  position,  was  represented  by  twenty-one  inhabited 
islands,  the  ardent  explorer  will  not  be  det^red  from  visiting  them, 
even  though  the  manners  of  the  natives  be  nil,  and  their  customs 
ever  so  nasty.  And  where,  we  may  be  permitted  to  ask,  have  the 
Admiralty  Surveyors  been  all  this  time-P  For  though  coral  reefs 
grow  rapidly,  inhabited  islands  do  not  spring  up  as  qmckly  ss 
Jonah's  gourds  or  Colombian  generals. 

Sir  Charles  Macgregor  and  Captain  Ellis  are  both  soldiers,  but 
their  books  are  as  widely  different  as  are  their  military  ranks. 
The  one  is  the  T"'^'V"  Quartermaster-General,  well  known  for  his 
journey  through  Ehorassan ;  the  other  is  an  officer  in  the  useful 
though  despised  West  Indian  Corps,  so  called  because  it  is  composed 
almost  to  a  man  of  West  African  negroes,  and  remembered  favour- 
ably for  an  early  volume  on  the  same  section  of  country  to  which  the 
present  one  refers.  Both  authors  write  well,  but  after  a  different 
fashion,  and  both  books  are  good,  though  in  very  different  degrees. 
Unexplored  Bolochiston,  as  Mr.  Flayer's  recent  essay  on  the  same 
region  proved,  haa  singular  attraction  for  its  Indian  neighbours,  and 
Sir  Charles  Macgregor  became  infected  with  the  prevailing  epidemic 
for  exploring  it  soon  after  retuiniag  from  his  Khorassan  journey  in 
1875.  Foiled  by  the  Qovemment  in  his  design  of  reaching  Herat — 
and  as  an  old  officer  of  John  Company,  Sir  Charles  must  appreciate 
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with  bitterness  the  different  encouragement  which  the  old  and  the 
new  masters  of  India  give  to  enterprise  beyond  its  borders — the 
author  resolved  never  again  to  travel  in  the  countries  which  had 
proved  so  unpropitious  for  his  plans.  But  the  sight  of  a  map  with 
blank  spaces  on  it  produces  in  him,  he  tells,  ''  a  feeling  of  mingled 
shame  and  restlessness/'  and  so,  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  he  was 
again  on  his  road  to  the  East,  accompanied  by  the  Ute  Oaptain 
Lockwood,  of  the  3rd  Punjab  Cavalry.  The  travellers  were  aided 
by  official  recommendations  and  their  military  status,  but  the 
journey  itself  was  conducted  at  their  own  cost,  though  the  results 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  Government.  It  takes 
up  the  work  almost  where  Mr.  Floyer  left  off.  The  map  appended 
to  the  book  shows  many  of  the  old  blanks  filled  up  with  waddies  and 
bare  bleak  hills  and  villages,  though,  as  in  Persia,  there  are  still 
many  unexplored  regions  in  the  territory  of  the  Khelat  Khan.  Sir 
Charles  Macgregor  writes  in  an  easy,  unaffected  style,  like  a  man 
who  was  not  afraid  of  what  anybody  would  say,  or  was  perfectly  in- 
different as  to  the  opinion  which  might  be  formed  of  his  literary 
abilities.  There  is  no  attempt  at  elegance  or  word-painting,  nor 
the  faintest  sign  of  a  desire  to  posture  in  the  guise  of  a  hero.  The 
book,  if  anything,  errs  on  the  side  of  its  soldierly  brevity,  for  despite 
the  fact  of  its  relating  to  work  done  more  than  six  years  ago,  it  is  so 
foil  of  detail  regarding  the  ways  of  a  little- known  nationality,  that  we 
could  well  bear  a  bigger  volume.  The  map  and  lithographic  plates 
^eem  to  have  been  executed  in  India,  They  are  rough  though 
sufficiently  graphic,  and  if  Sir  Charles  could  only  have  presented 
k  Q6  with  an  index,  we  should  have  experienced  no  drawback  to  our 
gratitude  for  this  compact  account  of  a  meritorious  piece  of  unpaid 
Ubour  on  behalf  of  the  world. 

Captain  Ellis  makes  no  pretensions  to  the  character  of  explorer. 

His  experiences  relate  entirely  to  the  maritime  region   between 

Batharst  and  Whydah,  and  touch  mainly  on  the  eccentricities  of  the 

I    curious  waifs  and  strays  who  may  be  picked  up  among  the  "  coasters," 

I    ^  est  African  society,  and  the  tea-pot  tempests  which  disturb  the 

'.    placid  surface  of  Gape  Coast  and  Sierra  Leone  politics.     To  some 

.    extent  he  goes  over  the  same  ground  as  Captain  Burton,  but  we 

venture  to  think  not  unfrequently  with  advantage  to  the  reader. 

The  writer  is  a  capital  raconteur,  and  possesses  considerable  literary 

power,  a  keen  sense  of  humour,  and  an  eye  which  rarely  misses 

the  absurdity  of  the  scenes  in  which  our  negro  colonies  so  amply 

abound.  Occasionally  he  permits  his  pen  to  drift  into  something  akin 

to  exaggeration,  but  as  a  rule  Captain  Ellis's  sketches  are  as  graphic 

^true  to  life,  and,  considering  eur  present  relations  to  the  tribes  and 

settlements  on  the  West  African  shore,  ought  to  pro^  popular. 

The  works  of  missionaries  should  be  valuable,  for  few  travellers 
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can  afford  to  go  about  their  Isbonrs  eo  leisurely  ae  they.  One 
of  the  most  favourable  books  of  this  class  which  we  have  met  with 
is  Mr.  Gilmonr's  aarrative  of  his  journeys  in  Mongolia.  He 
has  no  startling  revelations  to  make,  no  theories  to  enunciate  at 
which  the  world  is  ever  likely  to  grow  either  red  or  pale,  and  his 
chapters  are  singularly  free  from  a  pretence  of  personal  adventure  or 
unm^r^^  tales  of  hardship.  Still  there  is  a  charm  in  the  quiet 
way  in  which  the  modest  missionary  tells  of  his  life  in  Tartsir 
tents,  of  the  long  rides  across  the  grassy  plain,  and  of  the  daily  life 
of  the  nomads  among  whom  he  passed  so  many  years. 

Mr.  Macdonald'e  two  volomes  form  a  more  ambitious  work.  They 
relate  entirely  to  the  Scoteh  mission  on  the  Shire  River  in  East 
A&iea,  and  are  occupied  first  with  a  narrative  of  that  work,  and 
secondly — which  is  more  important — with  the  writer's  observations  on 
the  native  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  his  post  of  Blantyre,  and  in  £<Bst 
Africa  generally.  Mr.  Macdonald  seems  to  have  little  acquaintance 
with  the  literature  of  ethnology,  but  his  hook  suffers  nothing  &ona 
his  ignorance.  It  is,  however,  painfully  systematic — I.,  II.,  III., 
(a),  (£),  (<;),  being  scattered  through  its  paragraphed  pages,  until 
even  the  flagrant  deficiency  of  an  index  does  not  interfere  much  with 
the  reader's  search  after  some  particular  subject.  Provincially, 
almost  poorly  got  up,  so  far  as  mechanical  execution  is  concerned, 
the  book  is  weU  worthy  of  careful  study.  It  abounds  with  valoable 
matter,  the  result  of  conscientious  study,  and  is  evidently  as  accurate 
as  die  author's  opportunities  admitted.  Of  late  years  we  have  been 
almost  overwhelmed  by  African  books,  but  we  are  mistaken  if  Mr. 
Macdonald's,  possibly  abridged  as  regards  the  second  volume,  is  not 
destined  for  a  longer  life  than  some  which  have  been  ushered  into 
the  world  with  a  louder  fanfarade  from  the  literary  trumpeters. 

Mr.  O'Doncrran's  now  well-known  work  on  Merv  is  the  best 
contiibution  which  the  special  correspondent  has  as  yet  presented  to 
travel  literature.  And  possibly  it  is  valuable  for  the  reason  that  the 
author,  in  order  to  obtain  the  materials  for  it,  went  beyond  his  com- 
mission, which  was  really  to  describe  the  military  operations  directed 
against  the  Akhal  Tekke  tribes  and  their  stronghold  at  Oeok  Tep^. 
The  "  special "  can  rarely  find  such  noble  chances  as  those  which  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  Itatly  News  correspondent,  for  his  work 
must  necessarily  lie  among  camps,  or  localities  where  there  is  a  rush 
of  the  kind  of  people  with  whom  the  world  concerns  itself.  Mr 
Stanley's  "  discovery  "  of  Livingstone  is  the  only  other  case  which 
can  he  matehed  with  the  one  to  which  we  owe  these  fine  volumes. 
The  account  of  Merv  and  ite  Turkoman  masters  may  soon  be  obsolete, 
owing  to  the  accounts  of  the  later  travellers  who  have  visited  them ; 
but  it  is  impoeaible  to  wholly  supersede  it,  as  the  first  full  description 
of  that  lonely  eddy  of  the  busy  kingdoms  which  surround  it,  or  for  it 
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to  ceaie  to  liave  interest,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circamstances  which 
attended  the  residence  of  the  Irish  journalist  among  a  people  in 
whose  &Your  he  so  strangely  rose.  It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  add 
that  eTery  pi^  bears  evidence  to  the  abilities  of  Mr.  O'Donovan,  and 
to  the  excellent  services  to  geography  and  ethnology  which  he 
rendered  daring  his  remarkable  adventures  among  the  Turkomans. 

Mr.  Gallenga  has  no  such  remarkable  tale  to  tell  in  the  two 
handsome  volumes  narrating  his  Iberian  wanderings.  Newspaper 
correspondence  rarely  bears  well  the  ordeal  of  reprinting;  the 
circamstances  which  gave  it  interest  at  the  time  of  its  first  ap- 
pearance have  vanished,  the  passing  allusions  and  little  conceits 
perfectly  understood  at  the  breakfast-tables  of  1865  run  the  risk 
of  being  unintelligible  to  the  generation  who  are  asked  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  them  eighteen  years  later.  Mr.  G-allenga  is  indeed  one 
of  the  few  writers  who  stand  this  test.  His  letters  read  almost  as 
f  well  in  book  form  as  they  did  in  the  columns  of  The  Times,  and  if  the 
story  which  they  told  in  daily  instalments  is  now  ancient  history, 
the  events  of  the  last  few  weeks  in  Spain  makes  its  interest  entirely 
freah.  In  no  other  work  can  those  who  desire  to  revive  their  recol- 
lections of  the  old  times  of  Isabella  Segunda,  General  Prim,  the 
Carlist  War,  and  the  Restoration,  find  so  graphic  a  serieB  of  pictures 
u  in  Mr.  Oalienga'a  reprints.  He  writes  with  the  easy  assurance  of 
a  gentleman  who  knows  his  readers,  and  regards  the  task  of  represent- 
ing a  London  paper  as  the  highest  office  with  which  mortal  man  can 
be  entrosted.  Opinionative,  sweeping  he  often  is.  But  after  a  time 
one  learns  to  repose  a  kindly  confidence  in  a  writer  who  displays 
such  a  power  of  grasping  the  salient  points  of  a  question,  and  illus- 
trating it  with  that  profusion  of  facts  which  he,  above  all  his  rivals, 
has  the  art  of  quickly  yet  accurately  collecting.  As  a  picture 
of  Spain  between  the  years  1865  and  1882  these  volumes  deserve 
to  live,  and  as  a  means  of  understanding  the  events  at  present  in 
progress  throughout  the  Peninsula,  may  be  recommended  as  in- 
valuable. 

Mr.  Oilder  was  the  Neic  Fork  Herald  correspondent  dispatched  first 
with  the  RodgerSy  and  after  its  destruction  to  the  delta  of  the  Lena,  in 
order  to  assist  in  the  search  for  the  lost  boats  of  the  ill-fated  Jeannette 
expedition.  In  his  "  Ice  Pack  and  Tundra  "  we  have  the  ac<;ount  of 
bis  mission,  told  with  due  emphasis,  much  detail,  and  a  praiseworthy 
minimum  of  that  inflated  verbiage  so  beloved  of  the  American 
reporter,  whose  desire  is  always  to  "  spread  himself,"  and  find 
facts  for  columns  of  **  captions."  The  miserable  tale  of  the  casta- 
ways is  now,  of  course,  familiar.  Bat  such  a  narrative,  coupled  with 
the  maps  and  illustrations  incorporated  in  the  text,  must  always 
remain  an  important  tool  for  the  future  historian,  while  the  account 
of  the  Siberian  tribes,  Wrungel  Island,  and  the  burning  of  the 
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rescue- ship  Rodgers,  of  which  Mr.  Gilder  was  an  eye- witness,  renders 
the  present  volume  of  more  than  passing  value.  Our  only  regret  is 
that  the  energy  which  carried  its  author  through  so  many  arduous 
toils — for  he  was  one  of  the  Schwatka  expedition  in  search  of  the 
Franklin  remains— did  not  prove  equal  to  the  preparation  of  an  index 
to  a  work  so  full  of  varied  facts,  rather  difficult  to  unearth  firom  amid 
the  details  with  which  they  are  mixed  up. 

Mr.  Ross  is  an  ''old  Indian/'  who  makes  no  pretence  to  be  a 
traveller  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term.  But  in  the  course 
of  his  three  hundred  and  four  well-indexed  pages  he  condenses  the 
data  collected  by  a  hundred  explorers,  besides  checking,  amplifying, 
and  illustrating  the  whole  from  the  light  of  his  own  long  experience. 
E[arachi,  Multan,  Lahore,  Peshawur,  and  Delhi  are  treated  with 
minute  accuracy,  and  we  have  in  vain  sought  for  information  regard- 
ing any  important  locality  in  Sindh  and  the  Punjab  without  finding 
Mr.  Boss  equal  to  the  emergency.  His  book  is  not  intended  for 
reading  ofifhand.  It  is  for  reference,  and  as  such  will  be  invaluable 
to  the  military  officer,  civil  servant,  or  traveller  who  meditates  a 
journey  through  the  '*  Land  of  the  Five  Rivers." 

Dr.  Willis's  volume  is  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye  garnered  during 
long  years  spent  in  the  telegraph  service  in  Persia,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  agreeable  specimens  of  the  recreations  of  a  civil  servant  which 
has  come  before  us.  It  is  commendably  free  from  prejudice,  appre- 
ciative of  the  few  virtues  which  the  Persians  possess,  and  to  their 
many  faults  a  trifle  kind.  Evidently  the  writer  has  begun  early  to 
make  notes  of  Iran  and  the  Iranians,  for  we  observe  that,  unlike 
many  "residents,"  he  notes  those  special  features  of  the  country 
which  so  strike  a  fresh  arrival  by  their  unlikenesses  to  the  land  which 
he  has  left,  but  which  after  a  few  months  become  too  familiar  to  be 
considered  worth  describing. 

Messrs.  Hatton  and  Harvey  might  be  termed  compilers  by  the 
superior  people  who  imagine  that  there  is  some  concentrated  con- 
tempt bound  up  in  this  word.  In  reality,  their  work  on  Newfound- 
land is  a  difficult  task  extremely  well  executed  by  a  Uitirateur  who 
has  condensed  into  his  share  of  the  conjoint  labour  the  experiences 
of  a  dozen  travellers,  and  a  resident  whose  own  explorations  have 
done  so  much  to  make  known  the  interior  of  the  "  insula  brumtm 
dives  opum."  The  result  is,  take  it  all  in  all,  an  admirable 
account  of  the  oldest  English  colony,  plainly  written,  pleasantly 
illustrated,  and  unique  as  the  best,  as  it  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
recent  work  on  the  country. 

Mr.  Hare's  peculiar  gift  is  to  write  books  which  to  the  circum- 
stantiality of  the  guide-book  conjoin  the  interest  of  the  personal 
narrative.  His  last  volume  on  Southern  Italy  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.     As  readable  as  any  of  his  well-known  Walks^  it  is  as 
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accurate  as  Baedeker  or  Murray,  and,  if  we  might  be  pardoned 
speakiiig  so  disrespectfully  of  these  scarlet  classics,  a  great  deal  more 
entertaining.     Mr.  Marvin,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  literary  work- 
man who  lays  himself  out  for  doing  into  English  the  misdeeds  of 
Ruflsian  travellers  in  Central  Asia.     The  present  volume  is  quite  as 
big  as  any  of  its  predecessors,  and   quite  as  useful.     It  would  be 
affectation  to  compare  it  with  Mr.  O'Donovan's  volumes,  for  there 
is  nothing  in  it  which  is  the  compiler's  own.  But  it  is  not  the  less  valu- 
able on  that  account,  and  could  the  writer  have  only  spared  an  hour 
to  make  an  index  we  might  have  parted  with  him  in  a  better  temper, 
and  been  more  inclined  to  consult  him  in  the  future.     Mr.  Griffis 
bas  not  visited  Gorea,  but  during  his  residence  in  Japan  he  came  in 
contact  with  many  people  who  had  done  so,  and  in  his  book  on  the 
"hermit  nation"   has  digested  all    the    written    and    unwritten 
infonnation  regarding  the  country  and  its  inhabitants  which  he 
could  collect.     The  result  is  a  very  seasonable  volume,  which  may 
Teiy  well  serve  as  an  authority  until  these  human  Paguri  are  gently 
spirited  out  of  their  shells. 

The  tourist-books  of  the  present  year  display  a  more  ambitious 
tendency  than  those  of  any  former  period.     "  Reminiscences"  of  a 
tour  in  Spain,  "  Scrambles"  in  Switzerland,  or  "  Scampers"  through 
America — ^these  are  of  course,  and  our  countrymen  would  not  have 
been  what  they  so  happily  are  had  the  spring  passed  without  the 
printer  profiting  by  some  guide-book-and- water  **  work  "  on  a  new 
inralid  haunt  or  an  old  Italian  city.     But,  as  a  rule,  the  "  grand 
tonp"  of  former  times  seems  to  be  replaced  by  a  "journey  round  the 
Torld,"  which  sounds  so  fine,  but  as  interpreted  by  those  who  take 
part  in  it,  means  so  little.     The  lady  travellers  seem  to  have  had  the 
book-writing  very  much  to  themselves,  and  we  have  no  fault  to  find 
vith  this  assertion  of  female  right.   These  wandering  women  are  the 
pleasantest  of  people,  and  by  their  unconscious  impudence,  and  sharp- 
QesB  in  picking  up  bits  of  unconsidered  scandal,  which  would  escape  a 
cluiDfly  man  excluded  from  drawing-rooms  and  debarred  the  harems, 
they  confirm  the  opinion  of  old  Samuel  Hearne,  who,  in  his  journey  to 
tbe  Copper  Mine  Biver,  explains  with  such  delightful  frankness  the 
advantages  which  accrue  to  a  traveller  who  takes  his  squaws  along  with 
bim.    It  is  true  that  they  have  no  speciality,  that  they  lack  the  critical 
^dcolty  which  enables  one  to  strain  the  lies  that  tourists  are  asked  to 
awallow,  and  are  terribly  prone  to  incorporate  bits  of  guide-books  in 
preference  to  telling,  which  they  can  usually  do  with  pleasing  acri- 
mony, wherein  the  dull  mortals  who  prepare  these  domestic  medicines 
of  geography   have   shamefully   blundered.      Not    that   they    are 
troubled  about  extreme  accuracy.   What  is  it  to  the  travelling  woman 
whether  the  pillars  of  a   church  are   of  plaster  or  stone,  or  that 
^Machans  are  smelts,  not  '*  herrings  ?'*     She  fails  to  appreciate  the 
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blunder  of  telling  us  that  everything  in  British  Columbia  "which  is 
not  a  pine  is  a  cedar/'  or  that  **  foxgloves  *'  grow  in  the  forests  about 
Fraser  River.     '*  Howyah  '*  is  good  enough  Chinook  for  "  Klah-hoo- 
yah,"  and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  work  of  supererogation  for  a 
critic  to  hint  that  New  Westminster  was  actually  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  British  Columbia;  that  Portland  is  not  the  "capital"  of 
Oregon ;  that  "  ranch  "  in  North  Western  parlance  does  not  mean  a 
"  pretty  wooden  house,"  or  that  every  Yankee  does  not,  off  the  stage, 
preface  a  remark  with  "  guess,"   or  qualify  a  noun  with  "  dam/' 
There  are,  however,  female  "  globe  trotters,"  who  if  not  so  stem  as 
Ada  Pfeiffer,  the  pioneer  of  them  all,  are  greatly  more  agreeable. 
Mrs.   Bishop  is  as  charming  among  the  Malay  rajahs  as  she  was 
among  the  Hawaiian  chiefs,  Japanese  tea-girls,  and  Rocky  Mountain 
roughs.     As  of  old,  her  book  is  written  in  the  form  of  letters  to  a 
relative,  and  is  as  fine-tempered,  full  of  information,  and  determinedly 
optimist  as  ever.     It  is  impossible  to  be  angry  with  this  pleasantest 
of  ciceroniy  for  even  when  she  throws  over  everything  a  light  such 
as  was  never  yet  seen  on  sea  or  land,  she  simply  reflecfcs  the  sunny 
mind  to  which  she  owed  so  much  of  her  success  as  a  traveller  in 
the  days  when  we  knew  her  as  Isabella  Bird.     The  present  book 
is  a  capital  one,  and  its  literary  merits  are  enhanced  by  the  beauty 
of  the  woodcuts  and  the  excellence  of  the  index. 

Miss  Gordon  Cumming  is  running  Mrs.  Bishop  close  as  an  author 
and  a  traveller,  and  could  we  venture  to  play  the  Paris  between  two 
such  literary  donnoB  the  prize  might,  so  far  as  ''Fire  Fountains"  ia 
concerned,  be  given  to  the  former.  It  is  as  well  written  as  Miss  Bird's 
on  the  same  "  summer  isles  of  Eden,"  but  is  fuller  of  information,  and 
less  emotional.  Miss  Bird  has  a  weakness  for  heroes.  Now  it  is  a 
dissipated  half-blood  in  Hawaii,  now  a  truculent  Irish  ru£San  in 
Colorado,  anon  a  Japanese  guide-boy  in  Yezo ;  and  her  pictures  of 
life  are  so  dashed  with  romance  that  plain  folks,  prone  to  fault-find- 
ing, declare  that  they  hardly  know  themselves,  after  their  portraits 
have  been  touched  up  by  this  kindly  photographer.  She  is,  more- 
over, beginning  to  be  so  experienced  a  traveller  as  to  allow  too  little 
for  the  dense  ignorance  of  geography  which  prevails  among  her 
readers.  It  is  never  safe  to  assume  that  "  every  schoolboy/'  or,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  his  parents,  knows  anything  regarding  foreign 
parts.  But  Miss  Gordon  Cumming  is  a  lady  with  "no  nonsense 
about  her.''  She  calls  a  spade  a  spade,  and  a  bad  man  by  the  name  he 
is  entered  in  the  judge's  docket.  Consequently  we  rise  from  reading 
her  two  volumes  convinced  that  we  have  heard  nothing  but  whole- 
some truth,  and  some  things  which  mealier-mouthed  men  have  been 
afraid  to  tell  us.  Her  second  volume  is  merely  a  compilation  of  the 
history  of  the  islands,  but  so  well  told  that  it  reads  like  the  expe- 
riences of  a  contemporary,  and  is  most  acceptable  to  those  who  have 
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not  access  to  Jervis,  or  who  desire  later  data  than  he  can  supply, 
wliile  the  first  is  a  series  of  descriptions  of  her  travels  throughout  the 
ulanda.  The  book  is  throughout  so  admirable,  the  iUustrations— 
autotypes  from  her  own  paintings — so  faultless,  and  the  maps  so 
good,  that  it  is  unfair  of  the  publishers  to  send  a  mass  of  such  meri- 
torious matter  into  the  world  without  the  crowning  virtue  of  an 
index. 

Miss  Oswald  could  scarcely  find  much  novelty  in  the  beaten 
tracks  of  tourist- wracked  Iceland.  But  thanks  to  her  study  of  the 
Sttgas,  she  has  managed  to  import  some  novelty  into  the  little 
volume  which  comprises  the  essence  of  three  different  journeys. 
The  cuts  are  a  fair  illustration  of  the  text.  The  latter  is  well 
dofled  with  poetical  quotations  from  all  kind  of  bards,  from  Dante 
to  Hr.  Allingham,  and  altogether  Miss  Oswald  is  so  well  informed 
a  lady  that  we  dread  to  think  of  the  fate  which  would  await 
u«  if  perchance  we  quoted — and  were  sure  to  quote  wrongly — 
Snorri  Sturlason,  or  the  Saga  of  Heimskringla.  Mrs.  Bridges  is  a 
ciicanmavigator  who  took  two-and-a-half  years  on  the  journey  she 
made,  in  the  company  of  a  companion  called  '^H.'^  Commencing  in 
Greece  in  August,  1878,  she  visits,  among  more  familiar  places,  Leh 
in  Thibet  and  British  Columbia,  returning  home  by  the  usual  route. 
Kashmir,  Ladakh,  and  Leh  are  described  by  her  with  considerable 
power.  Mrs.  Murray -Aynsley  is  a  graver  lady.  Besides  various 
less  recondite  localities,  she  visits  the  Coorg,  Cochin,  and  Travancore, 
and  with  conscientious  industry  omits  no  detail  of  the  historical  and 
architectural  features  of  what  passed  under  her  eye.  Her  book  will 
prove  a  welcome  guide  to  those  who  come  after  her,  for  to  them  the 
occasional  slips  anent  the  ancient  faiths  of  India,  with  which  the 
lady  traveller  is  so  fond  of  meddling,  will  not  prove  a  drawback, 
though  the  lack  of  an  index  and  a  clue  map  will  be  regarded  as  more 
serious  omissions. 

Those  who  made  Mrs.  Scott-Stevendon's  acquaintance  in  Asia 
Minor  and  Cyprus  will  be  glad  to  renew  it  in  the  Mediterranean, 
among  the  Isles  of  Qreece,  in  Palestine,  the  Adriatic,  down  the 
Danube,  and  along  the  Black  Sea,  and  through  the  Straits  to 
Smyrna,  which  in  a  rough  way  comprise  her  Sunny  Lands,  She 
is  accompanied  by  quite  a  family  party,  and  is  a  close  rival  to 
Lady  Brassey  and  Mrs.  Gill,  in  her  fond  and  frequent  references  to 
the  gentleman  who  has  the  happiness  of  being  her  husband,  and  to 
whom  the  book  is  dedicated  in  lines  which  ought  to  make  him  proud 
of  the  woman  who  is  his  wife.  The  volume  is  gossipy  but 
instructive,  always  informatory,  sometimes  learned  at  second  hand, 
and  never  prosy.  The  ground  the  party  runs  over  is  of  course  not 
new ;  but  everything  is  new  when  a  fresh  mind  is  brought  to  bear 
on  it,  without  reference  to  what  other  people  have  said.     It  would, 
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iudeed,  be  difficult  for  such  classic  fields  to  be  made  the  theme  of 
a  stupid  book,  and  Mrs.  Scott-Stevenson  is  the  last  person  whom  we 
could  suspect  of  such  an  iniquity.  At  all  events  she  has  not  been 
guilty  of  it  in  the  present  instance,  despite  her  illogical  enthusiasm 
for  the  Turk. 

We  have  left  four  male  tourists  to  bear  the  brunt  of  our  wrath. 
Mr.  Crow  has  lived  too  late  to  gain  fame  by  his  agreeable  little 
book,  describing  the  treaty  ports  of  Japan,  and  the  road  from  Ozaka 
by  Lake  Biwa  to  Nikko,  which  in  company  with  a  companion  he 
traversed  on  foot,  and  the  ascent  of  Fuji-San,  for  Nippon  is  no  longer 
a  closed  country.  However,  he  has  done  as  well  as  a  mere  tourist, 
without  any  speciality,  who  is  ignorant  of  Japanese,  knowing  nothing 
about  plants  or  stones,  or  dolicephalic  skulls,  or  kjokkenmoddings, 
can  be  expected  to  do.  But  as  he  has  not  thought  fit  to  spare  his 
reader's  time  by  adding  an  index  to  his  book,  we  do  not  feel  called 
on  to  search  out  the  good  which  may  lie  perdu  in  its  pages.  Mr. 
Brocklehurst  is  the  author  of  a  more  grandiose  volume.  He  resided 
seven  mouths  iu  the  city  of  Mexico,  made  some  excursions  in  the 
neighbourhood,  ascended  Popocatapetl,  mingled  a  good  deal  in  the 
best  Mexican  society,  and  paid  an  intelligent  attention  to  the  history 
and  archaeology  of  the  country.  His  water-colour  sketches  show 
him  to  be  no  mean  artist,  though  in  the  glaring  chromob'thographs 
with  which  the  book  is  so  profusely  illustrated  they  look  a  little 
pasty,  and  his  whole  volume  shows  him  to  be  a  good-natured  man, 
anxious  to  be  pleased,  full  of  dietetic  prejudices,  and  with  an  overween- 
ing admiration  for  Mexico  and  the  Mexicans.  We  cannot  share  it. 
On  the  contrary,  after  twice  visiting  that  country — once  while  an 
Empire  and  once  while  a  Republic  (it  was  hard  to  know  the  differ- 
ence)— the  reviewer  is  inclined  to  echo  the  remark  of  the  Envoy  who 
told  the  Secretary  of  State  that  if  he  owned  Mexico  and  Gehenna  he 
would  let  the  former  and  live  in  the  latter.  But  those  who  know 
nothing  of  the  I'ierra  Templada  will  find  much  useful  information  in 
Mr.  Brocklehurst's  unindexed  volume,  which  his  many  antiquarian 
and  scenic  illustrations  serve  to  amplify.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  book  is,  we 
regret  to  say,  the  worst  of  the  mountain  which  has  melted  before  us. 
It  describes  in  the  baldest  form  the  objects  seen  in  the  cruise  of  the 
co-operative  yacht  Ceylon,  is  poorly  illustrated,  and  generally  so  indif- 
ferent that  the  lack  of  an  index  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance. 
The  writer  seems  to  have  slender  qualifications  for  the  task  he  has 
undertaken,  aad  to  have  ruined  what  literary  ability  he  might  have 
possessed  by  an  eagv.r  effort  to  imitate  Mark  Twain  and  other 
humorists  of  that  ilk.  The  book  contains  some  useful  memo- 
randa, though,  take  it  as  a  whole,  the  verdict  which  must 
be  applied  to  it  is  that  which  Humboldt  passed  on  Bayard 
Taylor,  '<  There  never  was  a  man  who  travelled  so   far   to   see  so 
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litde."    Messrs.    Cowan  and  Johnston  have  also  drunk  deeply  of 

the  well  of  American  humour,  and  are  not  on  that  account  any 

better  reading.     They  are  residents  at  Mogador,  on  the  coast  of 

Morocco,  visited  the  southern  capital,  sported  on  Shiadma,  travelled 

in  the  vicinity  of  Agadir  Bay,  and  cruised  round  the  harbour  on 

the  shores  of  which  they  live.     The   "Lotus  Leaves,''  in  which 

they  tell  their  experiences,  is  a  very  pleasant  book,  worthy  of  a 

better  frontispiece  and   of  the  index  which   it    lacks.     ''Italian 

Byways"  may  be  regarded  as  chips  from  Mr.  Addington  Symonds' 

vorkshop,  and  is  interesting  mainly  on  that  account.     It  consists  for 

the  most  part  of  magazine  reprints,   and  is  somewhat  slight  in 

texture,  though  faU  of  acute  observation  redolent  of  the  mannerism 

with  which  the  readers  of  the  Renaissance  historian  must  be  well 

acquainted.     Some  of  the  '*  byways "  are  historical ;    others,  like 

Pompeii  and  Ischia,  are  akin  to  highways,  but  all  are  agreeably 

penned,  in  the  least  offensive  style  of  the  "  culture "  school,  who 

regard  "  Wien  "  and  "  Firenza,''  as  the  Sibboleth  and  Shibboleth 

which  distinguish  them  from  the  vulgar  world  so  lost  to  a  sense  of 

the  fitness  of  things  as  to  consider  Vienna  and  Florence  good  enough 

names  for  the  pages  of  an  English  book. 

"  Le  Monde  est  un  livre  dont  oelui  qui  n'a  pas  voyag^  n'a  lu 

que  la  premiere  page  ;  "  and  now  we  have  finished  the  pages  which 

thirsty  travellers  have  been  reading.     Is  there  any  likelihood  of  the 

race  becoming  extinct  P     The  world  is  so  rapidly  getting  geologized 

and  botanized,  latituded  and  longituded,  that  soon  there  will  be 

nothing  more  to   discover!     This  is  a  needless  fear.     The   great 

discoveries   are  doubtless  at   an    end,   but   with  much  of   South 

America  still  unknown,  with  Northern  and  Central  Asia  still  to  a 

great  extent  a  land  of  myth,  with  New  Guinea  and  Borneo  yet 

waiting  for  the  explorer,  and  even  Morocco,  within  four  days  of 

England,  so  little  ransacked  that  the  greater  portion  of  the  region 

adjacent  to  the  Atlas  has  never  been  described  by  any  one  since  the 

days  of  Leo  AfricaiKis,  while  even  the  coast-line  is  so  vague  that  the 

Spaniards  have  failed  to  find  the  port  ceded  them  twenty  years 

^,  we  are  not  likely  to  lack  for  lands  to  survey.     Then  the  old 

tracts  become  so  speedily  changed  that  in  a  few  years  they  must  be 

redeacribed,  since  cities  soon  occupy  the  "  uninhabited  downs,''  where 

the  map-makers  were  wont  to  place  "  elephants  instead  of  towns.*' 

Moreover,  the  geographer  will  by-and-by  demand  minuteness  where 

ftt  present  a  rough  reconnaissance  is  considered  sufficient,  so  that  in 

countries  supposed  to  be  perfectly  known  the  next  generation  may 

discover,  as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  wrote,  that  "  there  are  stranger 

things  to  be  seen  on  the  Wold  than  between  London  and  Staines." 

Robert  Brown. 


FORTY  YEARS  IN  THE  DESERT. 

I   HAVE  recently    returned  from  a  tour  of    inyestigation   in  the 
north-west  of  Ireland,  and  especially  along    the  coast  districts  of 
Donegal    and    Mayo,    undertaken   with   the    object  of  obtaining 
personal  knowledge,  and  forming  an  individual  judgment,  of  the 
actual  state  of  things  among  a  population  whose  distress  has  been 
described  in  language  which  has  been  denounced  as  that  of  senti- 
mental exaggeration,  but  whose  reported  sufferings  have  been  speedily 
consigned  to  convenient  oblivion  and  social  neglect.     Before  com- 
mencing my  journey  through  Donegal  and  Mayo,  I  had,  in  the 
course  of  a  previous  visit  to  Ireland  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
had  personal  conferences  with  many  of  those  persons  who,  officially 
and  unofficially,  are  concerned  with  Irish  affairs,  and  had  learned 
their  views  of  the  existing  state  of  the  population,  and  studied  the 
various  remedies  which  are  in  progressive  action  or  in  contemplation 
for  the  improvement  of  the  people.     Nevertheless,  it  would  not,  at 
present  at  least,  have  been  incumbent  on  me  to  add  anything  to 
the  mass  of  existing  literature  on  Irish  subjects,  but  for  one  or  two 
incidents  which  have  occurred  since  my  return.     First  among  these 
is  perhaps  the  experience  which  I  have  had  of  the  remarkable 
indifference — not  to  say  aversion — which  English  society  shows  to 
any  mention  of  the  existence  of  despairing  destitution  on  a  great 
scale   among  a  considerable    part    of   an  honest,   sober,   and  in- 
dustrious population,  who  ask  only  to  be  allowed  to  cultivate  the 
soil  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  earn  by  hard  labour  the  means  of 
existence.     In  this  short  tour  I  have  foun^  14,000  people  in  Go. 
Donegal  alone  whose  land  has  been  sown  with  seed-potatoes  given 
by  charity,  and  who  were  maintaining  life  on  doles  of  a  pennyworth 
of  Indian  meal  a  day,  given  by  bishops  and  priests,  with  alms 
largely  derived  from  American  liberality;  and  after  seeing  these 
things  I^  have  read  in  an  official  report  of  the  Poor  Law  In- 
spectors that  there  is  "no  exceptional  distress;   nothing  beyond 
what  the  poor  law  is  capable  of  meeting.''    I  have  seen  thousands  of 
acres  of  grass  land  reverting  to  a  state  of  nature  from  want  of  culti- 
vation, land  which  once  supported  hundreds  of  families.     And  on 
the  very  outskirts  of  these  lands,  on  bog  and  moor  and  the  poorest 
soil,  heavily  encumbered  with  masses  of  stone,  there  are  thousands 
of  people  reduced  to  starvation  and  kept  alive  by  eleemosynary  aid. 
These  are  in  many  cases  the  very  people  who,  being  first  evicted  from 
once  fertile  lands,  have  since  been  groimd  to  dust  by  the  pressure  of 
harsh  laws,  by  the  failure  of  trades  on  which  they  partly  depended, 
by  oft-recurring  famine,  and  by  the  exactions  of  landlords  who  haye 
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extracted  from  them,  by  continual  raising  of  rents,  every  halfpenny 
of  the  increased  value  which  their  labour,  their  cheerfully  endured 
hardships,  their  self-deuial,  and  their  love  of  country  have  enabled  . 
them  to  confer  on  the  ungrateful  and  stony  deserts  into  which  they 
havft  been  driven.  With  this  picture  fresh  in  my  mind,  and  having 
in  my  eye  the  condition  of  these  people  and  the  enormous  areas 
of  uncultivated  land  in  Ireland,  I  have  come  in  contact  with 
philanthropists  who  still  look  upon  emigration  as  the  only  remedy 
for  the  evils  of  a  country  whose  population  is  already  reduced 
to  the  lowest  state  of  depletion.  I  find  English  money  thrown 
upon  the  ocean  and  lavished  in  enormous  sums  upon  the  expor- 
tation of  the  people ;  and  I  find  in  your  columns  one  of  the  most 
thoughtful  and  benevolent  of  English  Liberals  welcoming  thut 
expenditure  of  money,  claiming  for  it  the  acclamation  of  the 
English  people,  urging  the  expenditure  of  still  larger  sums,  and 
looking  forward  with  patriotic  satisfaction  to  the  continued  pro- 
motion of  what  he  picturesquely  callfi  ''the  new  Exodus."  For 
my  part,  after  having  seen  the  actual  state  of  the  population, 
and  after  having  examined  with  some  minuteness  the  economic 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  land,  I  cannot  think  that  in  a 
country  where  four  millions  of  acres  of  reclaimable  land  are  calling 
out  pitifully  for  labour ;  where  thousands  of  families  of  agricultural 
habits  and  of  laborious  instincts  are  pleading  for  work  and  hunger- 
ing for  the  tenancy  of  deserted  farms ;  where  labour  is  becoming 
scarce ;  where  the  population  is  deteriorating  in  quality  by  the 
continual  exportation  of  its  strongest  and  most  promising  elements ; 
that  in  such  a  country  and  under  such  circumstances.  Englishmen 
should  readily  resign  themselves  to  accept  the  continued  banishment 
of  the  flower  of  the  population  to  a  foreign  soil,  as  the  best  or  the 
only  means  of  meeting  this  great  national  difficulty.  Finally,  I  am 
induced  to  write  now  because  (among  other  reasons)  since  I  returned 
to  London,  and  the  nature  of  my  visits  to  Ireland  this  year  has  been 
spoken  of,  Ihuve  repeatedly  been  asked  :  "  What  have  you,  a  London 
doctor,  with  plenty  of  other  work  on  your  hands,  to  do  with  the 
affairs  of  Ireland  P  "  The  answer  that  most  readily  rises  to  one's 
lips,  with  the  impressions  of  the  visit  fresh  in  the  mind,  is,  that  after 
all,  this  is  but  a  paraphrase  of  that  oldest  of  questions  in  the  oldest 
of  books,  "  Art  thou  thy  brother's  keeper  P  **  The  inference  from 
such  an  answer  would  perhaps  be  too  hard  and  too  unjust,  but  it  is 
certain  that  the  mind  of  the  prosperous,  contented  Englishman, 
accustomed  to  the  orderly  progress  of  laws  which  protect  and  do  not 
cmah  agricultural  industry,  and  of  a  sequence  of  events  and  a  power 
of  opinion  in  English  agricultural  districts  which  make  the  landlord 
the  friend,  the  protector,  and  sympathetic  employer  of  the  laborious 
sons  of  the  soil,  cannot  conceive  of  the  widely  different  state  of 
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thinss  whicli  baa  long  been,  and  is  Rtill,  the  rule  and  not  the  exception 
in  a  large  part  of  Irekiid.  I  feel  sure  that  if,  at  the  present  moment, 
an;  consideraViIe  proportion  uf  thoie  who  legislate,  or  of  those  who 
by  their  political  action,  and  in  the  exercise  of  their  electoral  duties, 
infiuence  legislators,  would  visit  these  districts  of  Ireland,  and  see 
things  for  themsetres  with  their  own  eyes,  it  would  be  impossible 
that  the  state  of  things  which  now  exists  could  much  longer  continue, 
or  that  the  remedy  of  expatriation  of  a  large  mass  of  the  population 
of  Ireland  could  suggest  itself  as  a  really  wise,  just,  or  pronusing 
expedient  for  restoring  moderate  prosperity  to  Ireland,  and  removing 
the  deep-seated  sources  of  discontent,  disaffection,  and  outrage,  of 
which  we  hear  so  much  of  the  results  and  so  little  of  the  causes.  I 
wish  to  say  what  I  have  seen,  and  to  move  others  to  go  and  see  for 
themselves. 

Let  me  first  describe,  as  briefly  ss  possible,  some  of  the  visible 
conditions  of  the  pessantry  who  have  been  driven  oat  in  the  course 
of  years  from  the  fertile  lands  of  their  country,  and  who  are  settled 
on  its  stoniest  and  most  ungrateful  sections,  and  bidden  to  make 
the  desert  fruitful  without  ever  enjoying  its  fruits.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing now  merely  of  the  "  lean  "  lands  unto  which  the  "  mere  Irish  " 
were  driven  by  the  earlier  settlements,  when  the  "  fat "  landi  were 
deliberately  handed  over  to  the  English  and  Scotch  colonists  and 
landowners,  but  of  the  more  recent  evictions  of  this  century,  and 
of  the  palpable  and  existing  results  of  the  sots  of  the  landlords 
of  our  time.  These  people  are  suffering  from  acts  of  misrule 
and  tyranny  which  have  indeed  extended  over  three  hundred  years, 
but  of  which  the  most  tragic  manifestations  may  now  he  seen  ss 
a  direct  result  of  the  state  of  the  law  relating  to  landed  property 
in  Ireland  during  the  last  sixty  years ;  more  particularly  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Act  and  the  short  Acts  for  facilitating  evictions 
passed  during  this  present  century.  Let  me  add  in  what  I  have  to 
say  as  to  the  lands  and  relative  agricultural  uses  and  prospects,  that 
I  have  been  assisted  by  the  services  of  an  agricultural  expert,  whom 
I  retained  throughout  my  journey  for  the  purpose  of  making  my 
observations  in  this  respect  more  technically  accurate  than  they 
otherwise  could  have  been. 

"  The  exodus,"  which  it  is  one  of  the  aims  of  modem  statesman- 
ship to  promoto,  is  mainly  favoured  from  what  are  called  the  "con- 
gested districts  "  of  Ireland,  and  it  is  these  districts  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  treat  in  any  scheme  which  aims  at  removing  the 
causes  of  disaffection  and  agitation.  The  immediate  connection 
between  so-called  congestion  and  disaffection  cannot  be  doubted  by 
anyone  who  is  acquainted  with  the  economic  conditions  prevailing  in 
those  pbces   which  have  been  the  scone  of  agrarian  outrages,  m 
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which  the  wont  pasdons  of  an  oppressed  population  have  been 
excited  so  lamentably  to  manifest  themselves.  Mayo,  Connemara, 
Garraroey  BelmuUet,  Swinford,  Foxford,  have  all  alike  been  seats 
of  congestion,  distress,  and  political  agitation.  But  to  talk  of  con- 
gestion gives  but  little  idea  to  those  who  have  not  examined  in  the 
districts  the  state  of  things  to  which  the  term  is  applied.  I  will  try, 
therefore,  briefly  to  sketch  a  typical  district  of  the  kind,  of  which 
much  has  been  heard,  and  which  deserves  especial  attention  on  account 
of  the  desperate  condition  of  its  population,  their  orderly,  industrious, 
uid  virtuous  lives,  and  the  patient  endurance  of  their  unparalleled 
Boffering  and  hardships. 

In  the  parish  of  Tullaghobegly,  East  and  West,  including  Gwee- 
dore  and  Meenacladdy  (Co.  Donegal),  there  are  68,550  acres  of  laud, 
most  of  which  is  reclaimed  and  tinreclaimed  moorLind  and  waste  and 
boggy  upland ;  there  is  a  population  of  1,777  families,  numbering 
9,636  persons,  and  the  annual  valuation  is  £4,000.  In  this  parish 
alone  there  are  20,000  acres  of  waste  land,  about  one-half  of 
which  could  be  fairly  considered  as  available  for  settlement.  Five 
congested  townlands  of  this  district,  including  4,895  acres,  have  an 
annual  valuation  of  only  £466,  and  support  a  population  of  333 
£unilies.  This  valuation  includes  the  houses  which  the  tenants  them- 
selres  have  put  up.  In  this  parish  the  peasantry  have  literally 
reclaimed  from  the  moor  every  acre  of  existing  arable  land  they 
occupy  :  they  have  put  up  every  fence,  made  every  drain,  and  built 
their  own  cottages.  They  have  been  deprived  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  mountain  pasture  which  was  from  time  immemorial  the  support  of 
their  scanty  herds.  The  ordinary  course  has  been  to  plant  a  peasant 
and  his  family  on  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  reclaimable  moor.  This 
land,  of  which  the  Griffith's  valuation  is  from  one  penny  to  three 
pence  per  acre,  and  which  would  be  over-valued  at  any  rent  that 
conld  be  named,  is  let  at  first  at  a  prairie  rent ;  some  landlords 
requiring,  however,  from  £1  to  £1  10s.  entrance  fine.  Digging  out 
the  sods  wherewith  to  construct  a  hut  for  himself  and  his  family,  or 
rearing  a  cabin  of  stones  and  thatch,  the  peasant  proceeds  to  the  work 
of  reclamation.  The  process  of  reclamation  practised  by  a  Donegal 
cottier  is  simple.  A  portion  of  the  bog  is  fenced  in  and  roughly 
drained;  then  it  is  "  pared  and  burnt,"  that  is  to  say,  the  top  sods  of 
peat  and  heather  are  cut  away  and  dried,  formed  into  heaps  and 
reduced  to  ashes ;  a  dressing  of  gravel  or  lime  from  the  sub-soil,  and 
sea^weeds  from  the  shore  is  worked  in  along  with  the  ashes  from  the 
borning,  and  a  crop  of  potatoes  or  cabbages  is  sown.  The  ashes  and 
aea-weeds  are  rich  in  compounds  of  potash,  and  the  sub-soil  gravel 
helps  to  consolidate  the  new  bog  mould,  and  in  this  way  a  fair  crop 
is  obtained.  Year  by  year  the  work  proceeds,  new  ground  being 
broken  in,  until  the  bulk  of  the  holding  is  brought  into  cultivation. 
Thus  at  the  end  of  from  five  to  seven  years,  land  not  worth  sixpence 
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an  acre  has  grown  into  a  modest  holding  of  mixed  arable,  capable  of 
supporting  in   primitive  fashion  a  family  content  with  bare  sub- 
sistence.    The  attached  privilege  of  pasture  on  the  mountain  has 
yielded  perhaps  some  surplus  of  saving.    At  this  juncture  it  has 
been   an   ordinary  practice    for   the  landlord   coldly  to   appraise 
the  value  which  the  peasant's  labour  has   given   to  the  holding 
and  to  appropriate  it  to  himself.     These  "shilUng  cuts"  have 
been  screwed  up  to  annual  rents  varying  from  £2  to  £10,  according 
to  the  industry  of  the  tenant,  the  strength  of  his  family,  and   the 
success  of  his  labours.     "  Sure,  your  honour,  you  might  as  well  be 
cutting  my  head  ofE  altogether,"  pleaded  one  tenant  to  a  Donegal 
landlord,  who  was  putting  on  the  screw.      "  No,  my  man/'  was  the 
grim  reply,  "  I  won't  be  cutting  your  head  off,  but  I'll  shave  you  as 
close  as  I  can."     Another  eminent  landlord,  a  county  member, 
passing  one  of  his  tenants  who  had  laboriously  reclaimed  two  acres 
of  bog,  and  was  gathering  in  a  crop  of  oats,  saluted  him  vrith, 
"  Well,  Pat,  you  are  getting  on."     "  Yes,  your  honour,  I  think  I 
shall  be  making  money  this  year."     "Oh,  do  you?  then  I'll  be 
putting  on  £2  an  acre  for  the  rent,"  and  the  rent  of  £4  was  added 
accordingly.     These  stories  are  historical,  and  it  should  be  added 
that  this  gentleman  was  an  active  member  in  1858  of  a  Comjnittee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  causes  of  destitution  in  Gweedore. 
The  force  of  irony  could  hardly  go  farther.     Lower  down,  in  Qlen- 
columbkillf  in  the  same  county,  it  is  gravely  narrated  that   firom 
time  to  time  the  bailiff  of  a  large  estate  there  used  to  repair  to  the 
top  of  Slieve  League  with  the  rent-roll,  and  from  that  eminence, 
from  which  he  could  survey  with  ease  and  note  with  comprehensive 
eye  the  green  spots  which  indicated  the  advance  of  reclamation,  he 
would  make  such  additions  to  the  rent  as  would  confiscate  for  the 
landlord  the  increasing  value  given  to  the  land  by  the  labour  of  the 
unfortunate  cottiers.     The  great  confiscation  of  the  mountain  lands, 
on  which  the  peasants  relied  for  feeding  their  cattle,  took  place  in 
Donegal  between  1850  and  1859,  and  followed  closely  on  a  consider- 
able increase  of  the  rents  for  the  poor  plots  of  arable  which  were  left 
to  them  ;  the  two  kinds  of  confiscation  have  combined  to  depress  the 
tenants  into  the  almost  hopeless  poverty  in  which  they  are  now  steeped. 
The  difficulties  of  the  cottiers  near  the  sea-coast  have  been  height- 
ened by  the  failure  of  the  kelp  trade,  owing  to  the  improvements 
in  the  manufacture  of  iodine  and  dye,  and  around  Letterkenny  they 
have  suffered  from  the  failure  of  the  flax  crops  and  the  lessened 
value  of  flax.     The  general  faUure  of  the  potato  crop  during  the  last 
five  years  in  Donegal  has  completed  the  measure  of  the  cup   of 
bitterness  which  this  industrious  and  manly  population  has  been 
made  to  drink.    Their  ruin  was  consummated  this  year  in  many 
instances  by  the  severe  gale,  which,  in  October  last,  swept  away 
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homeBteads  and  standing  crops,  and  carried  off  the  little  stores  of 
otts  and  hay  that  were  gathered  for  the  subsistence  of  the  family 
uid  the  cattle  daring  the  winter.     The  operation  of  harsh  laws,  the 
exercise  of  landlords'  rights  without  regard  for  tenants'  suffering, 
ind  the  calamities  of  lost  harvests  and  fierce  storms,  have  resulted 
in  prolonging  for  five  years  a  condition  of  famine,  during  which  all 
ATailable  property  has  been  parted  with,  credit  has  been  suspended, 
ind  the  peasants  reduced  to  a  state  of  penury,  which  in  the  absence 
of  a  wholesome  labour-employing  middle-class,  it  is  quite  impossible 
to  reUeye  without  resorting  to  extraordinary  means.     It  is  evident 
that  the  cause  of  the  distress  in  the  congested  districts  is  as  much 
a  labour  question  as  a  land  question.     The  last  census  shows  the 
existence  of  226,453  persons,  whose  holdings  do  not  exceed  15  acres 
each  of  poor  land ;  upwards  of  78,000  whose  holdings  do  not  exceed 
5  acres,  and  16,879  whose  holdings  do  not  exceed  one  acre.     It  is 
well  known  that  the  tenants  of  these  small  holdings  cannot  possibly 
live  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  land,  and  they  largely  rely  on  their 
earnings  as  migratory  labourers  to  Scotland  and  England  and  to  the 
more  prosperous  parts  of  Ireland.     It  is  needless  here  to  recapitulate 
the  causes,  including  commercial  depression  and  agricultural  distress 
in  England  and  Scotland,  which  have  of  late  years  deprived  these 
people  of  this  source  of  their  income,  many  labourers  having  had 
even  to  borrow  money  to  carry  them  back  to  Ireland.     If,  however, 
the  fee-simple  of  their  present  holdings  was  given  to  these  poor 
cottiers,  it  is  certain  that  this  would  do  no  more  than  afford  tem- 
porary relief,  and  would  in  no  way  solve  the  existing  problem  of 
their  constantly  recurring  distress.     The  land  on  which  they  are 
settled,  or  on  which  they  have  squatted,  is  too  poor,  the  holdings  too 
small,  the  **  farmers  "  too  bare  of  capital,  for  it  to  be  possible  under 
even  favourable  circumstances  that  a  decent  living  could  be  earned 
for  the  family. 

We  know  now  what  the  favourite  official  and  charitable  remedies 
have  been  :  emigration  or  the  workhouse.  Nothing  need  be  said  at 
present  of  the  workhouse  test  and  its  application  to  these  peculiarly 
circumstanced  districts  except  to  remark  that  the  ''abolition  of 
oat-door  relief  "  should  carry  with  it  the  "  organization  of  charity  " 
as  an  essential  corollary. 

Emigration  is  to  agricultural  congestion  what  depletion  or 
venesection  is  to  congestion  in  the  human  body.  If  it  were  indeed 
the  only  remedy,  it  must  at  least  be  admitted  to  be  a  desperate 
resource,  and  one  which  must  weaken  the  patient  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  and  proficiency  with  which  it  is  employed.  During  the 
period  of  five  months  from  August,  1845,  to  January,  1846,  The  Times 
published  a  series  of  remarkable  letters  on  the  condition  of  the  people 
of  Ireland  by  Mr.  T.  Campbell  Foster.     This  was  the  period  imme- 
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diately  preceding  the  disastrous  famine  of  which  the  ineffaceable 
traces  are  still  to  be  seen  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  country.    At 
that  time  Ireland's  distress,  its  social  disorganization,  and  the  im- 
pending calamity  threw  a  shadow  of  disquietude  over  the  whole 
nation  and  disturbed  its  peace  and  welfare  even  more  than  at  the 
present  time.     History  repeats  itself.     The  state  of  things  which 
he  describes  in  the  Glenties  Union,  in  Dunnfanaghy  and  in  the 
County  Mayo,  resembles   strikingly  that   which   I   have  recently 
witnessed.       Then   too   the   cry   of    emigration   was    raised,    and 
it  was  put  forward  as  the  remedy  which  would  be  most   human 
and  which  would  pay  best.     That  intelligent  observer  was  struck, 
as  I  have  been,  following  now  nearly  forty  years  afterwards  in 
his   footsteps,  with   the  futility  of  the  propovsed  remedy,  and  the 
prophetic  words  in  which   he    deprecated  it  have  been  so  amply 
verified  that  I  shall  allow  myself  to  quote  some  of  them.     He  suys 
of  emigration : — 

**  It  is  an  unwise  remedy,  for  the  evidence  is  conclasive  that  it  deteriorales 
the  population  by  sending  tntm.  it  the  most  industrious  and  enterprising — ^in 
fact  the  very  men  that  the  country  requires  to  improve  it.  Is  it  not,"  he  says, 
*' a  disgrace  to  any  government,  to  statesmen,  that  th«*y  continue  to  pennit 
millions  of  acres  of  reciaimable  land  to  be  out  of  cultivation,  while  they 
squander  the  resources  of  the  empire  and  encourage  the  active  charity  of 
benevolent  persons  to  remove  from  our  shores  shipload  after  shipload  of  emi- 
grants who  are  forced  to  emigrate  in  order  to  avoid  the  alternative  of  starving 
or  idleness  ?  " 

When  these  thoughtful  words  were  written  the  population  of  Ireland 
counted  nearly  nine  millions  of  souls;  it  has  been  redaced  by  emigra- 
tion and  by  famine  to  five  millions.  The  emigrants  from  Ireland 
since  the  year  1851  number  three  millions,  but  as  Foster  prophesied, 
emigration  has  failed  to  remedy  the  disease.  "  Emigration,"  said 
the  late  Lord  Derby,  "  is  no  cure  for  the  ills  of  Ireland."  It  might 
be  wished  that  modern  statesmen  would  refer  to  the  prophetic  words 
of  their  predecessors  before  committing  themselves  to  an  exclusive 
policy  of  emigration  and  would  turn  their  attention  to  another 
remedy,  that  of  migration,  which  during  the  present  century  has  been 
ably  advocated  again  and  again  in  Parliament,  and  on  which  many 
Select  Committees  have  reported  favourably ;  a  remedy  whit^h 
would  not  only  cure  distress  by  developing  the  resources  of  the 
country,  but  in  a  great  measure  banish  disaffection  and  encourogo 
loyalty  by  rooting  the  people  in  instead  of  out  of  the  soil.  It 
has  been  advocated  ever  since  1819,  when  a  Select  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Commons  was  appointed,  under  the  presidency  of 
Sir  John  Newport,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
poor  in  Ireland.  They  reported  that  2,000,000  acres  of  bog-land 
were  capable  of  reclamation,  and  that  one-half  of  the  ], 500, 000 
Irish  acres  of  unclayned  mountain  land  was  suitable  for  agriculture, 
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and  the  remainder  for  much  improved  pasture,  for  reanng  or  dairy 
purposes,  and  the  entire  evidently  suitable  for  planting,  much  of  the 
worst  of  it  being  old  forest  land.^  Since  that  time  Mr.  Nimmo,  Mr. 
Orattan,  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  and  Mr.  Sharman  Crawford,  have  sup- 
ported Parliamentary  schemes  for  the  reclamation  of  the  waste 
lands  of  Ireland.     In  1845  Lord  Stanley  said — 

"It  is  not  space  that  is  wanted  in  Ireland.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that 
the  ooantry  is  over-populated.  There  are  in  Ireland  tracts  of  waste  land  which 
might  be  brought  into  cultivation,  and  many  other  tracts  which,  though  now 
m  cultivation,  might  be  made  more  productive  under  improved  management 
and  by  farther  expenditure  of  capital." 

Mr.  Bright,  speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1849,  said — 

"It  does  not  appear  to  me  that  there  is  much  wisdom  in  the  project  of 
emigration.  I  have  endeavoured  to  ascertain  what  is  the  relation  of  the  popu- 
lation to  the  land  in  Ireland,  and  this  is  what  I  find.  In  speaking  of  the 
Cliefden  Union,  the  Inspectors  state,  *  In  conclusion,  we  beg  to  offer  our 
matured  opinion  that  the  resources  of  the  union  would,  if  made  arailable,  be 
amply  Bufficient  for  the  independent  support  of  its  population.'  Mr.  Hamilton, 
who  was  examined  before  the  committee  of  which  I  was  a  member,  said, 
speaking  of  the  unions  of  Donegal  and  Glenties,  '  There  is  no  ovtr-population, 
if  those  unions  according  to  their  capabilities  were  cultivated,  as  the  average  of 
English  counties,  with  some  skill  and  capital.'  And  Mr.  Twistleton  said,  *  I 
did  not  speak  of  a  redundant  population  in  reference  to  land,  only  to  capital. 
The  land  of  Ireland  could  maintain  double  its  present  population.'  Then,  if 
that  be  the  case,  I  am  not  quite  certain  that  we  should  be  wise  in  raising  sums 
of  money  to  enable  the  people  to  emigrate.  The  cost  of  transporting  a  family 
to  Australia,  or  even  to  Canada,  is  considerable ;  and  the  question  is  whether, 
vith  the  means  which  it  would  require  to  convey  them  to  a  distant  shore,  they 
might  not  be  more  profitably  employed  at  home." ' 

Since  Lord  Stanley  spoke  the  population  of  Ireland  has  been  reduced 
bj  three-eighths,  so  that  what  then  was  a  state  which  could  not  be 
properly  described  as  redundant,  may  now  be  spoken  of  as  a  state  of 
absolute  deficiency.  The  very  union  to  which  Mr.  Bright  refers, 
that  of  Cliefden,  is  the  union  from  which  emigration  is  now  being 
promoted  at  an  enormous  cost.  The  unions  of  Donegal  and  Glenties, 
of  which  a  description  has  just  been  given,  are  those  which  have 
fallen  back,  and  surely  it  cannot  be  contended  that  the  remedy,  of 
which  eminent  statesmen  and  commission  after  commission  have 
spoken  with  so  much  fervour,  is  one  that  ought  now  to  be  left  entirely 
oat  of  sight.  To  come  to  more  recent  evidence,  let  me  refer  to  *'  the 
suggestions  on  the  state  of  Ireland,''  given  before  the  Bichmond 
Commission  by  Professor  Baldwin,  the  latest  but  perhaps  the  best 
informed,  as  he  is  certainly  the  most  fervid  and  convinced  advocate 
of  migration  as  a  means  of  dealing  with  Irish  difficulties. 

Emigration,  carried  to  an  extent  which  was  thought  by  the  Times 

(1)  VitU  Beport  of  Select  Committee  (H.  0.)  upon  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in 
Irdaad,  p.  98.     1819. 

(2)  ColkeUd  8p€9che»  of  Mr,  Bright ^  popular  editloo,  pp.  172-3. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  N.8.  B  E 
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correspondent  in  1846  to  be  "preposterous"  to  consider  or  look 
forward  to,  has  been  tried,  and  yet  the  people  in  the  unions  of 
Glenties  and  Cliefden  are  perhaps  in  a  worse  condition  than  oyer. 
The  wholesale  evictions  which  followed  the  famine  cleared  enormous 
tracts  of  land  then  in  cultivation.     Those  who  were  not  destroyed  by 
famine,  or  who  did  not  emigrate  to  America,  there  to  lay  the  foun- 
dations  of  that  great  Irish- American  agitation  of  which  we  are  now 
feeling  the  disastrous  consequences,  were  driven  out  into  the  desert 
lands  on  the  outskirts  of  the  farms  they  once  occupied.     They  were 
allowed  to  settle  on  bogs  and  barren  lands  to  pick  up  there  a  bare 
subsistence,  and  to  multiply  under  circumstances  of  such  hardship 
and  privation  as  could  not  fail  to  breed  disaffection  and  discontent. 
Why  not,  then,  let  us  ask  now  once  more  at  the  end  of  forty  years, 
after  this  vast  experiment  of  emigration  has  been  carried  on  on  so 
gigantic  a  scale,  and  has  failed  to  prove  efficacious — why  not  take 
measured  to  give  the  people  more  land  P    There  is  land  enough  in 
Ireland  asking  for  labour,  and  we  have  only  to  take  effective  and 
liberal  means  to  bring  the  labour  to  the  land.     Detailed  particulars 
are  before  me  of  large  tracts  of  these  lands  in  Mayo,  Connemara, 
Donegal,  and  other  coimties  of  Ireland,  and  notes  of  those  which  I 
have  examined.     Professor  Baldwin,  in  his  evidence,  testifies  to  the 
existence  of  4,000,000  of  acres  of  improvable,  semi-waste  land  in 
Ireland,  of  an  average  value  at  present  of  not  more  than  10b.  an  acre. 
These  lands  consist  of  two  kinds.    A  large  proportion  have  once  been 
tilled.  These  are  lands  from  which  tenants  have  been  cleared,  or  which 
fell  into  the  landlords'  hands  during  the  famine.   The  experiment  has 
been  tried  of  converting  them  into  permanent  pasture ;  they  are, 
however,  too  poor  to  remain  permanently  imder  grass ;  unless  tilled 
from  time  to  time  they  fall  back  into  a  state  of  nature,  and  become 
overgrown,  as  I  have  frequently  seen,  with  rushes,  with  coarse  sour 
grass,  gorse,  and  heather.      Such  land  if  taken  up  again  into  small 
farm-holdings  of  from  15  to  30  acres  would  quickly  come  into  profit- 
able cultivation,  and  would  afford  a  satisfactory  livelihood  to  the 
families  planted  on  them.     If  we  make  the  most  ample  deductions 
from  Professor  Baldwin's  calculations,  and  propose  to  deal  only  with 
500,000  acres  of  this  land,  it  is  evident  that  they  afford  the  means 
of  settling  on  this  area  alone  25,000  families  with  small  farms  of  20 
acres  each. 

The  scheme  of  settlement  involves  of  necessity  the  creation  of  a 
machinery  for  the  purpose :  it  assumes  the  willingness  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  large  advances  of  public  money  at  a  low  rate  of  interest, 
and  the  provision  of  legislative  facilities  for  acquiring  such  land 
either  by  voluntary  purchase  from  owners  willing  to  sell,  of  whom  I 
believe  there  is  'no  lack,  or  by  the  employment  of  such  legislative 
provisions  as  are  now  applied  for  the  compulsory  purchase  of  land 
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for  Other  public  objects.  The  first  bugbear  which  is  always  raised  when 
soy  such  project  is  presented  is  that  of  finance — the  danger  of 
allowing  the  State  to  embark  in  a  pseudo-commercial  enterprise  and 
the  large  amount  of  capital  which  would  be  required.     But  on  closer 
consideration  it  would  hardly  appear  that  objections  on  either  score 
should   prevail  against   the  overpowering  reasons  of   policy  and 
hnmanity  which  seem  to  demand  the  experiment.     It  is  obvious  that 
if  the  land  were  purchased  at  an  equitable  rate,  it  would  itself  afford 
a  very  solid  security  for  the  expenditure  incurred  in  the  purchase. 
The  tenants  would  speedily  by  their  labour  add  to  the  value  of  the 
land  on  which  they  were  placed,  and  so  increase  the  margin  of 
secarity.   Their  capital  is  their  labour ;  it  is  a  capital  which  too  often 
has  been   systematically  confiscated  by   the  landlords,  who  have 
habitually  raised  the  rent  in  proportion  as  the  tenant  increased  the 
^aeof  his  holding.     That  would  not  be  a  course  which  the  Govern- 
ment or  any  body  to  whom  they  intrusted  the  carrying  out  of  a 
migration  scheme  would  adopt.     Their  object,  on  the  contrary,  would 
be  to  secure  to  the  tenant  the  value  resulting  from  his  labour,  and 
by  a  suitably  devised  system  to  enable  him  to  acquire  the  freehold  of 
the  land  on  which  he  was  planted.     The  Government  has  shown 
itaelf  willing  to  sacrifice  enormous  sums  of  money  to  ship  off  the 
Irish  peasantry  for  the  good  of  the  country.     Far  less  financial 
sacrifice  would  be  needed  to  plant  them  on  the  reclaimable  lands  and 
pat  them  in  a  position  to  develop  the  resources  and  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  kingdom.     If  loans  were  made  at  a  low  annual  rate 
of  interest,  migration  companies  would  quickly  be  in  a  position, 
after  purchasing  suitable  lands,  to  place  upon  them  (under  judi- 
cious supervision  with  a  paternal  regard  for  their  welfare)  families 
capable  of  draining,  fencing,   and   carrying  out  all   the  prelimi- 
nary agricultural  operations  necessary  for  the  formation  of  small 
fanns.      Loans  wotdd  be  made  upon  the  buildings  and  improve- 
ments as  they  progressed.     The  money  paid  for  wages,  added  to 
the  interest  on  the  purchase  of  the  lands,  would  form  together  an 
annual  rent  so  arranged  that  in  the  course  of  thirty-five  years, 
or  a  longer   term,  as  might  be  necessary,  the  families  so  placed 
upon  the  land  would  at  the  end  of  the  term  become  its  proprietors. 
It  would  be  necessary  to  arrange  that  these  loans  should  be  made  by 
a  simpler  machinery  than  that  provided  by  the  last  Land  Act.     The 
loan  dauses  of  the  Land  Act  have  been,  owing  to  the  legal  techni- 
calities and  expenses  involved,  practically  a  failure. 

As  to  the  success  of  reclamation  experiments,  there  is  already  much 
highly encourag^g  experience.  The  whole  operation  should,  however, 
be  divided  into  two  classes :  the  first  kind  of  experiments,  that  of 
which  up  to  the  present  time  I  have  been  speaking,  is  the  bring- 
ing into  cultivation  land  of  reasonably  good  quality,  which  has  to 
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A  very  LiTge  extent  already  shown  itself  capable  of  yielding  good 
crops  under  tillage,  and  which  could  be  brought  once  more  into  tillage 
without  great  preliminary  expense ;  and  it  is  for  this  kind  of  land 
that  I  am  advocating  the  adoption  of  a  great  scheme  of  migration  and 
plantation — in  the  old  sense  of  the  word,  plantation  of  people. 

It  would  be  idle  in  this  paper  to  enter  into  the  details  of  manage- 
ment, but  as  to  coat  and  probable  expenditure  of  public  money,  the 
most  exaggerated  estimates  have  from  time  to  time  been  put  forward 
by  opponents  of  the  scheme.  I  would  point  out  first  that  a  large 
expenditure  of  public  money,  even  if  the  whole  capital  were  not 
returned,  would  be  truly  economical.  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt 
to  sum  up  the  enormous  sums  which  have  been  expended,  and  which 
are  lik«ly  still  to  be  called  for,  in  the  unproductiro  work  of  the  relief 
of  distress,  arising  from  the  etiological  conditions  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove ;  of  the  millions  spent  in  the  relief  of  famine ;  the 
£13,000,000  spent  in  the  great  famine  year ;  the  £3,000,000  bestowed 
in  charity  in  1880  ;  the  large  sums  which  are  still  being  called  for  the 
like  purpose,  and  for  which  future  calls  may  be  expected,  unless  the 
causes  of  distress  and  impoverishment  are  removed.  The  scheme 
of  assisting  the  "  New  Exodua "  of  2&,000  families  involves  on 
unproductive  expenditure  of  £1,000,000  sterling.  This  money  is 
literally  thrown  across  the  sea,  and  forms  an  absolute  deduction  from 
the  wealth  and  resources  of  the  kingdom.  It  is  not  only  ia  itself 
unproductive  expenditure,  but  it  is  an  expenditure  which  effectually 
aims  at  removing  from  the  population  a  great  body  of  persons  who 
by  wiser  policy  and  under  happier  circumstances  would  be  producers 
of  wealth,  and  every  stroke  of  whose  labour  would  add  to  the  re- 
sources of  the  kingdom.  If  a  much  larger  sum,  £4,000,000  or 
£5,000,000,  were  devoted  to  investment  in  reclamation,  and  the 
promotion  of  the  transpkotation  of  labour  to  lands  which  may  be 
made  productive  within  the  limits  of  Ireland,  it  is  obvious  that  only 
a  small  proportion  of  the  money  bo  devoted  could  even  under  the 
least  favourable  circumstances  be  lost,  and  it  ia  more  than  probable 
that  no  loss  whatever  would  accrue  to  the  national  exchequer,  while 
the  advantages  of  retaining  this  reproductive  wealth  within  the 
precincte  of  the  kingdom  speak  for  themselves. 

There  is,  however,  another  class  of  lands  which  need  to  be  dealt 
with  otherwise  than  by  the  formation  of  any  such  machinery  as  have 
been  referred  to  here,  and  by  another  class  of  operations.  Through- 
out Donegal  especially,  and  also  in  many  parts  of  Mayo,  there  are 
large  tracts  of  mountain  and  moorland  adjoining  existing  occupied 
districts,  and  contiguous  to  the  smaU  holdings  already  reclaimed  by 
the  labour  of  the  tenants.  Many  of  these  tracts  could  best  be  dealt 
with  by  encouraging  the  exiEting  tenants  to  extend  their  reclamation, 
and  gradually  to  bring   into  cultivation   the  adjoining  moorland. 
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They  are  well  experienced  in  this  operation,  hitherto  conducted 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  difficulty,  unaided  by  capital,  unen- 
oouraged  and  undirected  by  superior  intelligence,  and  without  the 
promiBe  of  permanent  advantage  to  themselves  from  the  increased 
Talae  which  their  labour  may  give  to  the  land.  In  my  opinion, 
what  is  necessary  in  this  case  is,  that  the  legislative  provision 
for  loans  to  such  tenants  should  be  greatly  enlarged — that  in  grant- 
ing loans  to  such  small  tenants  there  should  be  taken  into  account 
as  security,  not  only  the  annual  rental  of  their  holdings,  but  also  the 
Tslue  of  their  tenant-right  and  the  value  of  their  improvements  as 
secured  to  them  by  the  Land  Act  and  by  the  old  Ulster  custom. 

The  present  limit  below  which  no  loan  is  made  is  an  annual  rent 
of  £10,  which  is  held  as  ajSbrding  security  for  loans  of  £50.  It  will, 
however,  be  found  that  in  the  districts  of  which  I  speak  the  majority 
of  the  holdings  are  below  £5.  The  tenant-right  has,  however,  a 
value  far  beyond  that  of  the  annual  rent,  and  this  because  the  tenant 
has  expended  years  of  labour,  and  of  capital  created  by  labour,  upon 
the  reclamation  of  his  land — the  ditching  and  draining  of  it  and  the 
erection  of  the  homestead.  The  existing  value  of  his  improvements 
and  his  annual  rent  would  form  an  ample  security  for  advance, 
especially  when  such  advance  is  made  only  in  instalments  and  with 
due  regard  to  the  increased  value  given  to  the  new  ground  by  the 
labour  bestowed  upon  it  from  year  to  year.  The  present  machinery 
would  need  to  be  modified  and  decentralised,  and,  after  taking  the 
opinions  of  many  persons  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  I  would 
indicate  the  local  police  as  being  at  present,  and  until  some  better 
organization  is  devised,  tho  most  effective  and  cheapest  agents  for 
collecting  the  instalments.  They  have  already  the  duty  of  investi- 
gating the  agricultural  statistics  of  every  district ;  they  know  the 
nature  of  the  holdings,  the  amount  of  stock  of  every  tenant,  and  the 
kind  of  crops,  and  for  a  very  small  addition  to  their  present  pay  they 
would  be  able  to  undertake  this  duty  of  collecting  the  instalments 
due  upon  advances  made  for  the  purposes  of  reclamation. 

Of  the  present  desire  of  the  people  to  push  on  the  work  of  recla- 
mation, sufficient  evidence  may  be  found  in  the  increased  activity 
which  has  already  been  stimulated  by  the  improved  conditions  of 
tenure  afforded  by  the  Land  Act.  In  many  districts  I  was  assured 
that  more  reclamation  had  been  attempted  and  successfully  begun  by 
indiridual  peasant-holders  on  the  moorlands  and  bogs  during  the 
last  two  years  than  in  the  previous  twenty  years  ;  and  this  notwith- 
standing the  poverty  of  the  people  and  their  want  of  capital ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  serious  check  inflicted  upon  these  operations 
by  the  judicial  decision  in  the  case  of  Adams  v.  Dunseath.  TVhat 
is  urgently  required  is  the  means  of  supplying  these  industrious  and 
laborious  workers  with   the   modest  means  which  the  State  could 
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readily  famish  for  carrying  out  the  work,  and  to  whicli  they  would 
bring  eager  hearts  and  willing  hands.  Of  the  remarkable  Buccees 
with  which  it  can  be  carried  out  uoder  such  circumBtancea,  I  have 
before  me  the  most  striking  evidence  in  the  cases  of  individual  small 
farmers  whose  success  io  reclamation  I  investigated  with  the  aid  of 
the  Bishop  of  Raphoe.  I  regret  that  it  is  impossible  to  insert  the 
figures  here,  but  they  are  at  the  disposal  of  any  one  willing  still 
further  to  investigate  the  subject.  Repealed  proof  will  be  found  in 
the  letters  of  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  and  in  the  evidence  of  Prufeesor 
Baldwib  before  the  Kichmond  Commission,  and  in  the  little  book 
which  he  has  since  published. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  I  am  not  disposed  to  deny  the  value  of 
well-considered  means  of  assisting  the  emigration  in  &milieB  of  those 
who  desire  and  who  most  need  emigrating,  but  I  claim  for  that  part  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  who  have  settled  on  its  deeert  moors,  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  on  narrow  strips  of  land  delusively  called 
"  farms,"  which  they  have  shown  themselves  capable  of  reclaiming 
from  waste,  an  opportunity  of  extending  over  the  vast  tracts  of 
improvable  land  throughout  the  country  the  operations  which,  under 
circumstances  of  inconceivable  hardship,  they  have  successfully 
applied  to  very  small  holdings.  Let  others  preach  the  "New 
Exodus."  After  seeing  the  waste  lands  adjacent  to  the  congested 
districts  I  advocate  the  gospel  of  migration,  and  rank  myself  with 
those  who  claim  that  the  people  who  have  for  forty  years  been 
driven  out  into  the  desert  should  be  replaced  on  the  lands  which 
their  labour  would  make  to  flow  with  milk  and  honey. 

Ermbst  Habt. 
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PuBUC  affairs  in  India  at  present  are  somewhat  entangled.  "  Never 
before " — according  to  a  remark  attributed  by  recent  letters  from 
Simla  to  a  prominent  member  of  the  Indian  Govemment — *'  were 
six  men  in  such  a  mess;"  the  six  men  referred  to  constituting  the 
ViGeroy's  Council.  They  cannot  pass  the  Criminal  Jurisdiction  Bill 
on  account  of  the  Europeans,  and  they  cannot  withdraw  it  on  account 
of  the  natives.  The  self-government  policy  itself  shares  the  discredit 
of  the  people  who  have  originated  it,  and  the  vast  majority  eren  of 
the  officials  who  serve  the  Government  openly  scoff  at  its  embarrass- 
ments. The  whole  situation  may  fairly  claim  attention  from  the 
people  of  the  State  of  which  India  is  a  dependency,  and  I  venture 
to  ask  a  hearing  for  some  remarks  of  my  own  on  the  subject,  by 
reason  of  having  watched  Indian  affairs  very  closely  for  the  last  ten 
years,  as  editor  of  the  Pioneer,  the  paper  generally  regarded  i^ 
India  as  its  leading  journal.  """^ 

Bad  as  the  present  complication  is,  no  doubt,  we  may  consider  it 
in  connection  with  some  broad  facts  of  Indian  politics  which  are 
satisfaotory  enough.      Most  Englishmen  now  recognise  that   our 
great  mission  in  the  East  is  to  encourage  the  political  growth  of  | 
India,  so  that  at  some  time  in  the  future,  though  perhaps  the  remote 
fature,  the  country  may  be  as  free  from   irksome  control  as  the 
Australian   colonies  are  at  this  moment.      This  result  need  not^ 
involve  any  ultimate  separation  between  the  two  partners  in  the 
great  Eurasian  union.     Certainly  as  long  as  the  British  people  in  all 
their  sub-national  manifestations,  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  remain 
content— or,  if  I  may  colour  the  phrase  with  an  opinion,  remain  wise 
enough — to  focus  their  nationality  in  the  person  of  their  common 
sovereign,  it  is  unnecessary  to  assume  that  the  largest  conceivable 
development  of  political  freedom  in  India  need  ever  break  the  tie  of 
common  loyalty.     One  could  more  easily  imagine  the  adoption  of  a 
Brazilian  precedent,  and  the  transfer  of  the  British  monarchy  to  Asia, 
than  the  deliberate  desire  of  a  locally  enfranchised  .India,  educated 
in  the  art  of  self-government  under  the  British  Crown,  desiring  in 
the  end  to  break  its  allegiance  to  the  only  institution  which  could 
keep  the  whole  country  united  as  oile  great  empire.     Indian  loyaltyV 
to  the  British  Crown  may  be  the  subject  sometimes  of  incredulity  on  1 
the  part  of  Englishmen  in  India,  but  I  feel  confident  in  asserting  that  \ 
most  Indians  are  friends,  on  the  whole,  of  the  existing  regime  even  I 
^  it  stands,  and  have  fully  adopted  the  sovereign  of  Great  Britain 
M  their  own.     The  Hindus  especially  are  loyal  to  the  British  Crown^ 
^  ma$9ef  as  they  would  greatly  regret  to  exchange  their  present  ^ 
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allegiance  for  the  only  alternative  open  to  the  country  if  that  were 
to  fall  through,  namely,  some  sort  of  Mahomedan  ascendancy ;  and 
though  some  Mahomedans  may  cherish  an  arriire  pemie  to  the 
effect  that  if  the  English  were  out  of  the  country  they  would  be 
masters,  it  would  probably  be  unfair  to  them  even  to  regard  this 
feeling  as  more  than  a  vague  sentiment,  the  existence  of  which  may 
perhaps  render  their  loyalty  less  trustworthy  than  that  of  the  Hindus, 
but  at  present  is  very  far  from  giving  rise  among  them  to  definite 
aspirations  that  can  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  political  peril. 

On  the  basis  of  a  state  of  things  like  this,  the  bitter  manifestation 
of  race  antagonism  which  has  suddenly  broken  out  in  India,  might 
easily  be  made  the  subject  of  even  exaggerated  apprehension.    Bad 

ias  the  case  is,  the  conflagration  of  feeling  is  not,  likely  to  develop 
beyond  control.  The  case  may  be  worse  as  regards  the  ill  feeling 
now  rampant  than  people  in  England  generally  suspect,  and  if  they 
knew  how  bad  it  was  they  would  be  more  frightened.  But  I  am  not 
wanting  to  excite  alarm ;  I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  reason  to  feel 
alarmed ;  and  I  only  seek  a  hearing  for  some  considerations  connected 
with  the  present  crisis  with  a  view  of  showing  how,  even  in  the 
absence  of  all  motive  for  alarm,  the  catastrophe  that  has  occurred 
can  only  be  turned  to  good  account  by  making  it  the  fulcrum  of  a 
determined  effort  to  resist  the  further  progress  of  some  bad  habits 
that  have  crept  into  Indian  administration  of  late  years,  and  have 
given  rise,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  a  good  many  annoying  results 
besides  those  which  have  now  to  be  deplored.  By  the  time  we  get 
down  to  the  root  of  the  mistake  that  has  just  been  made,  it  will 
perhaps  be  seen  that  most  incidents  to  be  regretted  in  the  record  of 
Indian  events  for  the  past  decade  may  be  reduced  in  the  same  way  to 
a  common  denominator. 

The  present  self-government  policy  has  grown  naturally  out  of 
recent  measures  for  the  more  complete  decentralisation  of  finance. 
In  1881  the  Government  of  India  issued  a  resolution  conveying  to 
local  governments  certain  enlarged  jiecuniary  powers  and  responsi- 
bilities. It  enjoined  them,  in  the  same  breath,  to  do  likewise  by  the 
municipalities  and  local  bodies  they  controlled.  It  was  then  seen 
that  measures  for  the  invigoration  of  these  municipalities  and  local 
bodies  ought  to  be  taken  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  enhanced 
responsibilities.  The  now  famous  self-government  policy  then  got 
slowly  under  weigh,*  and  its  present  magnitude  was  only  attained  as 
its  authors  came  gradually  to  realise  its  potentialities. 

Native  enthusiasm  readily  broke  into  a  flame  as  soon  as  it  was 
perceived  that  Lord  Ripon  had  thus  decisively  declared  himself  a 
champion  of  native  interestaj  Anglo-Indian  sentiment  at  large 
remained  apathetic  or  contemptuoujft.  Most  Englishmen  in  India 
have  but  too  much  reason  to  distrust  the  efliciency  of  native  zeal 
when  practical  business  has  to  be  done ;  and  the  subordinate  official 
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daas,  the  district  officers  and  their  assistants,  as  a  body,  may  not 
unnaturally  have  apprehended  that  any  serious  attempt  to  pass  over 
any  of  their  duties  to  amateur  native  committees  would  certainly  end 
in  administrative  disorder  and  retrogression,  the  blame  of  which 
would  be  apt  to  recoil  on  them.     At  the  same  time,  though  coldly 
receired  for  these  reasons,  the  new  policy  was  not  generally  resisted 
in  principle.     Dififerences  of  opinion  in  connection  with  it  related 
to  the  practicability  or  expediency  of  particular  measures  aimed 
at  giving  it  effect ;  its  general  propriety  was  not  contested ;  and 
the  state  papers   which  its  promulgation   evoked  hardly  include 
a  single  important  document  that  is  altogether  opposed   to   the 
recommendations  of  the  supreme  Government.    In  the  beginning  of 
the  correspondence,  it  is  true,  the  Bombay  Government  issued  a 
minute  which  plainly  assailed  the  whole  project ;  but  the  authors  of 
this  minute  soon  afterwards  saw  reason  to  modify  their  first  impres- 
sions, and  had  the  good  sense  to  withdraw  from  the  attitude  they 
took  up  in  the  beginning,  throwing  the  blame  of  their  mistake  on 
the  inadequacy  of  the  supreme  Government's  first  explanations  of 
the  new  policy.     In  Bengal,  in  the  North-West,  in  the  Punjab,  the 
principle  of  the  self-government  policy  has  been  heartily  accepted ; 
and  the  Lieutenant-Governors  of  those  three  provinces  have  issued 
elaborate  minutes  of  their  own,  embodying  codes  of  instruction  for 
local  officers,  and  foreshadowing  the  special  legislation  which  may 
in  some  cases  be  required  to  give  these  effect.  — 

No  one  will  be  in  danger  of  misunderstanding  the  undertaking,A^ 
either  in  principle  or  detail  who  will  keep  in  sight  always  of  its 
main  idea,  which  is  the  importation  into  practical  every  day  busine|||l 
in  India   of  the  tdtimate  raison  d^etre  of  our  rule — the  political*! 
elevation  of  the  Indian  people.     The  duty  of  regulating  our  acts  by 
the  light  of  that  great  purpose  is  one  which  we  owe  not  to  the  Indian 
people  so  much  as  to  the  highest  tribimal  of  conduct  it  may  be  given . 
to  us  to  recognise.     This  view  of  things  has  been  so  explicitly  put ' 
forward,  and  so  repeatedly,  by  the  exponents  of  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  of  India — ^has   been  reiterated,   moreover,   so 
frequently  by  the  supporters  of  that  policy  in  the  Indian  press — ^that 
no  one  should  now  fall  into  the  mistake  of  criticising  the  policy  by  J  j 

reference  to  immediate  results  in  local  administration.  The  policy  is  ^  ,  (K^ 
altogether  educational  in  its  character,  and  does  not  contemplate  K^*^ 
improved  administration  as  entering  into  its  purpose.  More  than 
this,  the  Yiceroy  has  distinctly  explained  that  the  Government  of 
India  is  prepared  to  submit  to  a  falling  off  in  the  excellence  of  local 
administration  as  a  consequence  of  handing  it  over  to  native 
agency,  wherever  this  may  be  done.  The  public  interests  are  to 
be  guarded  from  severe  suffering  at  the  hands  of  native  adminis- 
trators in  two  ways  :  first,  by  arrangements  which  will  give 
the  native  administrative  committees  very  easy  work  to  do  in  the 
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beginning — work   relating  to   local  roads  and  small  public  boild- 
ings — parochial  trifles,  which  may  not  afford  any  dangerous  scope 
for    mismanagement;    and  secondly,  by  the   powers  reserred  to 
district  officers    to   intervene    if  they  see   public   business    very 
much  mismanaged  by  the  local  conmiittees,  or  greatly  neglected. 
All  objections  to  the  measures  now  in  contemplation,  therefore, 
which  turn  upon  the  theory  that  districts  would  be  better  managed 
by  arrangements  different  from  those  proposed  are  totally  irreleTsnt ; 
and  no  remarks  on  the  subject  can  be  treated  as  haying  any 
coherence  if  they  start  by   accepting  the  principle  of  the  self- 
goTemment  policy,  and  then  go  on  to  recommend  that  natiTe 
administratiye  committees  shall  remain,  as  heretofore,  under  the 
presidency  or  chairmanship  of  European  district  officers.     Native 
members  in  such  cases  are  either  too  timid  or  too  little  qualified  to 
see  their  way  through  public  business  to  assert  themselves.     The 
district  officer  is  an  administrator  by  profession,  used  to  command 
and  prompt  decision,  and  strong  enough  by  law,  even  when  com- 
mittees are  unwilling  to  co-operate  with  him,  to  take  his  own  course 
whatever  happens.      It  would  be  asking  too  much  of  human  nature 
to  require  such  a  man  to  hold  his  own  opinion  in  reserve  when 
matters  come  up  for  settlement  before  the  committee  over  which  he 
presides,  and  efface  himself  in  order  to  nurse  into  a  flame  the  feeble 
spark  of  ability  to  deal  with   the  matter  in  hand  which   might 
perhaps  be  detected  amongst  his  native  colleagues.     It   has  been 
accepted  by  all  official  writers  in  India  who  have  been  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  discns^ons  on  self-government  measures,  that  such 
measures,  to  have  any  reality,  must  embody  the  principle  expressed 
in  the  phrase  "  control  from  without."     For  the  present  it  is  useless 
to  propose  that  any  native  administrative  committees  shall  be  led 
entirely  without  control ;  but  if  they  are  controlled  from  within  by  a 
European  chairman  having  a  predominant  voice  in  their  councils, 
that  is  equivalent  to  obliterating  them  altogether.     On  such  terms 
they  will  learn  nothing,  while  if  the  self-government  policy  is  not 
educational,  it  is  futile  and  meaningless.     The  control,  therefore, 
which  present  measures  propose  to  apply  is  to  come  £rom  without ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  district  officers  will  have  all  necessary  powers  for 
checking  the  action  of  the  committees  if  they  run  into  any  extra- 
vagance at  first,  and  for  prompting  them  to  pay  attention  to  any 
business  they  may  neglect. 
;     It  will  readily  be  seen  now  how  little  the  self-government  policy 
j  I  really  has  to  do  with  the  measure  about  which  Anglo-Indian  opinion 
is  for  the  moment  excited.     The  purpose  of  the  Jurisdiction  Bill 
is  simply  to  confer  on  native  magistrates,  now  ripening  for  promo* 
tion  in  the  Civil  Service  by  twos  and  threes,  ^in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  powers  which  may  put  them  precisely  on  a  level  with  their 
European  colleagues.     Hitherto  they  have  rested  under  one  special 
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disabilitj — ^they  have  been  debarred  by  the  operation  of  an  old  Act 
from  trying  charges  against  European  prisoners.     Oddly  enough, 
native  magistrates   within   Presidency  towns  have   been   specially 
qualified  to  deal  with  such  charges,  and  have  done  so  accordingly  for 
many  years  without  disturbing  any  sentiment.     And  the  objection! 
now  brought  against  the  proposal  to  abolish   the  old   restrictio] 
altogether  are  strained  and  most  ungraciously  expressed  ;  but  at  th< 
same  time  the  Government  of  India  is  greatly  to  blame  for  bringing! 
on  the  question  at  all  at  such  a  time  as  this,  and  the  true  interests 
of  the  people   of  India  will  not  be  supported  by  writers  in  this 
country  who  are  carried  away,  as  Sir  William  Hobhouse  has  been 
lately,  by  mere  radical  sentiment  into  an  unreasonable  attitude  o^ 
combative  hostility  to  the  current  Anglo-Indian  prejudice. 

It  is  a  false  view  of  native  interests  to  suppose  that  these  can 
be  advanced,  in  any  way  worth  speaking  of,  by  pushing  up  indi- 
vidual natives  into  positions  of  authority  in  the  existing  bureaucratic 
administration.     The  two  or  three  natives  who  are,  or  even  the 
two  or  three  dozen  natives  who,  on  the  largest  hypothesis^  might 
be,  benefited   by  such  a   policy   are    not    the    people  of    India.! 
A  really  dignified  policy  of  politioal  philanthropy  must  aim  at( 
elevating  the  political  status  of  the  250  millions ;  and  how  do  we 
achieve  or  approximate   towards,  that    result  by   merely  giving 
bureaucratic  authority  here  and  there  to  individual  native  aspirants 
for  office  P    As  regards  the  people,  such  a  system  merely  means  for 
the  localities  concerned  native  masters  instead  of  European  masters; 
and  it  is  very  questionable  whether  that,  for  them,  will  be  a  change 
for  the  better.     Considering  how  important  it  was  at  a  time  like 
this  to  avoid  the  growth  of  bad  feeling  between  the  two  races,  in\ 
view  of  the  great  undertaking  in  hand  as  embodied  in  the  local  \ 
self-government  policy,  it  is  deplorable  in  the  highest  degree  that  j 
the  Viceroy  should  have  allowed  himself  to  be  hurried  into  the  / 
mistake  of   tearing  open    old  wounds  and   provoking  passionate/ 
internal  dissension  in  the  country,  all  for  the  sake  of  remedying 
an  unimportant  anomaly  in  the  midst  of  a  political  system  which 
is  one  vast  congeries  of  anomalies.     The  official  answer  to  this 
representation  of  the  case,  probably,  would  be  threefold :  first,  that 
the  Government  of  India  did  not  stir  up  the  question,  did  not  wake 
the  sleeping  dog  at  all,  that  its  hand  was  forced  by  Sir  Ashley  Eden, 
who,  when  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal,  suffered  the  question  to 
open  itself,  and  at  his  departure  hurled  a  huge  mass  of  papers  at  the 
Government  of  India  which  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  ignore, 
and  the  purport  of  which  was  irresistibly  in  favour  of  the  legielation 
subsequently  undertaken ;  secondly,  that  the  Maharajah  Sir  Jotendro 
Hohun  Tagore,  member  of  the  Legislative  Council,  wanted  to  bring 
in  a  bill  to  effect  exactly  the  same  result  as  that  aimed  at  by  Mr. 
Hbert's  bill  a  year  previously,  and  that  the  Government  of  India 
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could  only  keep  him  quiet  at  the  time  by  promising  to  consider  the 
question  fairly  and  fully  itself ;  thirdly ,  that  the  authorities  of  the 
India  ofBce  at  home  wished  the  legislation  undertaken^  and  that  the 
Oovernment  of  India  was  bound  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
wishes.  These  considerations,  howeyer,  afford  no  real  justification 
of  the  course  adopted.  If,  as  alleged,  Sir  Ashley  Eden  minuted 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  measure  in  question  before  leaving  India, 
so  much  the  worse  for  Sir  Ashley  Eden's  reputation  as  an  Indian 
statesman.  It  was  open  to  the  Government  of  India  to  consign  his 
recommendations  to  the  neglect  which  has  so  often  been  encountered 
at  its  hands  by  the  recommendations  of  much  more  trustworthy 
counsellors.  The  Maharajah  who  wanted  to  stir  the  mud  on  his 
own  account  is  a  very  amiable  Hindu  gentleman  ;  but  it  is  ridiculous 
to  consider  the  action  of  any  private  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council  of  India  as  susceptible  of  being  developed  under  any  circum- 
stances into  a  serious  embarrassment  for  a  Government  of  India  un- 
willing to  accept  such  an  impulse.  Nothing  would  have  been  easier 
than  to  have  refused  his  proposal  the  support  of  Government,  on  the 
ground  thut  it  was  not  considered  expedient  to  deal  with  the  question 
at  that  time;  but  it  is  almost  inconceivable  that  the  Maharajah 
would  have  persisted  in  introducing  a  Bill  in  face  of  a  private  repre- 
sentation that  the  Government  would  consider  it  inconvenient  and 
embarrassing  to  the  progress  of  the  self-government  policy.  And 
/finally,  as  regards  the  wishes  of  the  India  Office,  the  system  of 
.  h  degrading  the  Government  of  India  into  a  mere  agency  for  carrying 
^'  out  India  Office  decrees  is  the  curse  of  Indian  administration  at  the 
present  day,  and  any  appeal  made  by  the  Viceroy  to  the  wiahes  or 
orders  of  the  India  Office  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  would  be  sufficient 
in  itself  to  condemn  a  policy  resting  on  such  instigation. 

The  truth  is,  that  when  we  come  to  this  point  we  have  brought 
the  whole  subject  to  its  true  focus.  The  nature  of  the  relations  which 
have  been  established  during  the  last  two  or  three  Yiceroyalties 
between  the  Government  of  India  and  the  India  Office  at  home  is  so 
seriously  prejudicial  to  good  government  in  India,  and  replete  with 
such  ominous  indications  in  regard  to  the  future  course  of  events, 
that  nothing  connected  with  the  administration  of  India  at  this 
moment  is  so  important  as  its  exhaustive  discussion. 

For  many  years  past,  I  venture  to  assert,  without  fear  of  contra- 
•    diction  at  the  hands  of  any  competent  and  candid  authority,  those 
^  measures  taken  in  India  which  have   most  to  be   regretted  have 
been  forced  on  reluctant  Governments  of  India  by  the  India  Office  at 
home.     In  regard  to  that  which  has  been  done,  and  that  which  has 
been  left  undone,  the  great  errors  of  Indian  administration  for  ten 
years  past  have  always  been  traceable  to  the  action  of  the  Secretary 
^f  State  for  the  time  being  and  his  councillors — in  other  words,  to  the 
subordination  of  true  Indian  interests  to  those  of  party  statesmen  in 
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I  London ;  or  at  best  to  the  convictionB  of  gentlemen  at  the  Indi^ 
Office,  who,  however  efficient  their  seryice  in  India  may  have  been  h 
their  day,  lose  toach  in  the  course  of  time  with  the  later  develop- 
ments of  political  thought  in  India,  but  continue  ad  infinitum^  whei 
once  established  on  the  Indian  Council,  to  exercise  the  power  oi 
controlling  and  impeding  the  actions  of  the  Government  operating  I 
in  presence  of  the  emergencies  to  be  dealt  with  in  India  itself.  ' 

First,  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  party  statesmanship  oum 
Indian  affairs,  let  us  look  at  the  successive  conditions  under  which ' 
within  the  last  ten  years  the  Government  of  India  has  been  carried 
on.  Within  that  time  India  has  been  governed  by  a  Viceroy  identi- 
fied with  the  Liberal  party  and  controlled  by  a  Liberal  Secretary  of 
State;  by  the  same  Yiceroy  controlled  by  a  Conservative  Secrets  17 
of  State  (a  condition  of  things  ending  in  his  resignation)  ;  by  a 
Conservative  Yiceroy  harmoniously  working  at  first  with  a  Conser- 
vative Secretary  of  State,  but  finding  himself,  before  the  expiration 
of  his  proper  term  of  office  in  hopeless  disagreement  with  the 
succeeding  Liberal  Secretary  of  State,  and  resigning  in  his  turn  in 
consequence ;  finally,  by  a  Liberal  Yiceroy  controlled  by  an  advanced 
Liberal  Ministry  at  home.  The  earlier  traditions  of  the  British 
Government  in  India  furnish  no  precedent  for  such  a  course  of 
events  as  this.  The  resignation  of  Yiceroys  on  account  of  political 
changes  in  the  Cabinet  at  home  has  been  an  experience  for  India  as 
new  as  it  has  been  unwelcome,  and  one  which  has  not  only  established 
an  evil  precedent,  but  has  been  itself  the  consequence  of  an  evil 
state  of  things  behind — of  that  growing  disposition  on  the  part  of 
ministers  established  at  the  India  Office  to  treat  the  Yiceroys  of 
India  as  their  subordinates,  and  to  require  that  the  very  details  of 
Indian  administration  shall  be  subject  to  their  orders. 

The  Government  of  England  being  always,  as  a  consequence  of  its 
parliamentary  character,  in  a  condition  of  more  or  less  imstable 
equilibrium,  it  may  seem  at  the  first  glance  that  India  also  might 
put  up,  as  we  do  here,  with  occasional  fluctuations  in  the  policy  and 
personnel  of  its  administration.  But  the  notion  can  only  be  enter- 
tained in  forgetfulness  of  the  difference  between  a  democratic  and  an 
autocratic  state.  A  representative  government  claims  respect  inde- 
pendently of  its  performances  in  the  name  of  the  majority  it 
represents ;  an  omnipotent  bureaucracy  can  only  be  judged  at  the 
hands  of  the  community  it  controls  on  the  strength  of  its  results ; 
and  a  periodical  dislocation  of  the  bureaucratic  machinery  in  India, 
ensuing  from  events  in  another  part  of  the  world  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  its  affiiirs,  is  fatal  to  results.  The  people  have  an  Oriental 
genius  for  reconciling  themselves  to  the  inevitable,  and  if  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  great  questions  on  which  Indian  authorities  differ  a 
steady  policy  were  kept  to  for  any  considerable  time,  the  doctrine 
thus  always  in  the  ascendant  would  be  accepted  with  equanimity. 
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To  take  an  example,  tlie  income-tax  is  hated  by  tbe  Indian  tax- 
payer more  than  any  other  fiscal  device ;  but  authorities  who  regard 
it  with  sympathetic  detestation  have  often  admitted — ^and  statesmen 
in  favour  of  the  tax  have  often  made  an  unfair  use  of  this  admission 
in  public  argument — ^that  if  it  were  resolutely  kept  on  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  unaltered  in  its  incidence,  the  Indian  people  would  cease 
to  complain,  and  would  grow  almost  indifferent  to  the  annoyance. 
That  would  not  be  because  they  would  come  to  perceive  that  the  tax 
was  suitable  or  necessary,  but  by  reason  of  their  talent  for  acquiescing 
in  the  inevitable.     But  the  character  of  the  Government  is  such  that 
this  precious  gift — as  it  might  be  in  the  sight  of  an  autocratic 
administration — ^is  entirely  ignored,  and  that  stability  of  purpose 
which  would  make  the  management  of  the  Indian  empire  bo  easy  a 
task  if  it  were  provided  for  in  the  institutions  of  the  country,  is  of 
all  good  attributes  that  in  which  these  institutions  fall  short  of  their 
proper  ideal  most  disastrously, 
^l      The  first  great  measure  of  Indian  administration  decided  in  recent 
^1  years  by  reference  to  English  party  politics  was  the  abolition  of  the 
j  cotton  duties.     This  measure  was  pressed  on  the  Home  Government 
for  many  years  previously  by  the  representative  of  the  Lancashire 
interest.     It  was  argued  on  behalf  of  that  interest  that  India  having 
been  conquered  by  British  arms  should  be  forbidden   to   put  an 
import  duty  on  British  piece  goods.     For  a  long  while  Secretaries  of 
State  were  content  to  reply  that  the  Government  of  India  could  not 
do  without  the  money.     Then  Lancashire  got  angry,  and  the  whole 
economical  controversy  became  a  question  of  votes.     Lord  Salisbury 
committed  himself  to  a  promise,  and  Lord  Northbrook  was  called 
upon  to  carry  it  out.     Lord  Northbrook  refused  to  be  a  party  to  the 
surrender  of  Indian  interests  involved ;  the  explanations  given  in 
the  Legislative  Council  during  the  year  1875  stated  his  position 
plainly.    He  denied  that  the  duties  were  protective  in  their  character, 
and  to  prove  his  denial  introduced  a  measure  putting  a  duty  on  raw 
cotton  of  the  kind  which  would  be  required  by  the  Indian  mills  if 
they  made  cloths  of  the  sort  that  were  taxed.     Indian-grown  cotton 
was  not  available   for   the  manufacture  of  such  cloths.     Thus  it 
became  obvious  that  the  Indian  consumer  would  have  to  pay  just  the 
same  tax  whether  he  bought  Manchester  or  Bombay  fabrics.    Mean- 
while it  was  explained  that  the  revenue  could  not  spare  the  proceeds 
of  the  tax.     It  had  been  decided  that  the  income-tax  was  a  blunder ; 
it  produced  an  insignificant  sum  at  the  cost  of  great  irritation  and 
inconvenience   to   the  country.      An   eminent   civilian,   Mr.   John 
Inglis,  had  asserted  in  the  Legislative  Council  that  for  every  rupee 
brought  into  the  treasury  by  the  income-tax,  another  rupee   was 
extorted   from  the  people  by  the  agents   employed  to  collect  it. 
Severely  taken  to  task,  almost  persecuted  for  this  statement  while 
an  income-tax  policy  was  in  the  ascendant,  his  view,  neveiihelestf, 
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was  ultimatelj'  yindicated  in  the  course  of  a  prolonged  and  elaborate 
inqoirj.  Lord  Northbrook  then  came  to  deal  with  the  matter,  and 
solemnly  abolished  the  tax,  declaring  it  unsuitable  in  its  nature  to 
the  conditions  of  Indian  life.  The  importance  of  this  decision  in  its 
bearings  on  the  question  of  the  cotton  duties  could  not  be  exaggerated. 
For  a  country  where  direct  taxation  was  impossible,  indirect  taxation 
was  inevitable.  The  defenders  of  the  cotton  duties  were  passionate  in 
their  assurances  that  protection  was  not  their  object.  Lord  North- 
brook  supported  that  view  by  legislation,  as  I  have  shown,  in  a  way 
which  rendered  the  accusation  ridiculous  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the  word 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  was  given  to  the  Manchester  mill-owners. 
Lord  Salisbury  ordered  the  abolition  of  the  cotton  duties  in  face  of 
the  protests  of  the  Government  of  India,  and  Lord  Northbrook  then 
resigned.  He  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Lytton,  who  was  interested 
pre-eminently  in  other  questions,  and  too  closely  united  in  sympathy 
with  Lord  Salisbury  to  resist  his  wishes  in  regard  to  a  fiscal  reform. 
The  cotton  duties  were  abolished  under  his  auspices,  and  under  those 
of  his  Finance  Minister,  Sir  John  Strachey.  Sir  John  Strachey  was 
one  of  the  few  supporters  of  direct  taxation  in  India — ^a  man  whose 
Indian  career  almost  suggests  the  notion  that  he  likes  to  be  on  the 
wrong  side  of  public  questions,  that  his  imdeniable  cleverness  may 
be  the  better  exercised  in  making  out  his  cases.  He  paved  the  way 
for  abolishing  the  cotton  duties  by  first  abolishing  Lord  North- 
brook's  import  duty  on  raw  cotton  as  ''  unproductive."  The  next 
year  he  accomplished  the  major  purpose,  and  abolished  the  duties  on 
manufactured  goods  on  the  ground  that  they  were  protective.  The 
device  was  almost  too  bare-faced  to  be  clever,  but  it  answered  its 
purpose.  The  Council  in  India  protested;  almost  every  member 
formally  recorded  his  protest ;  and  these  protests,  in  regard  to  their 
argument,  are  irresistible  as  Euclid.  But  the  desired  measure  was 
passed  by  the  autocratic  power  of  the  Viceroy,  determined  in  this 
matter  to  obey  the  wishes  of  his  party  leader.  The  eccentricity  of 
Sir  John  Strachey's  opinions  furnished  him  with  a  Finance  Minister 
who  for  this  purpose  was  a  willing  instrument.  It  was  a  grievous 
consequence  of  the  incident  described  that  Lord  Lytton  for  the 
renuunder  of  his  reign  in  India  was  drawn  into  the  closest  official 
intimacy  with  Sir  John  Strachey.  I  do  not  underrate  the  great 
abilities  of  that  distinguished  official,  and  I  think  it  would  have 
been  a  blessing  to  the  country  if  he  had  been  at  Lord  Hipon's  elbow 
for  the  past  few  months;  but  the  last  ten  years  seem  to  me  to 
contain  no  more  deplorable  record  in  India  than  that  of  his  financial 
administration  under  Lord  Lytton.  And  the  central  fact  of  thisX  ^ 
administration  was  the  subiection  of  what  a  vast  maioritv  of  Indian 


authorities  pronounced  to  be  the  true  interests  of  India  to  the  party 
ctmvenience  of  a  ministry  at  home. 
The  vacillation  of  our  Afghan  policy,  due  to  the  course  of  party  \ 
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fortuQGB  at  home,  dates  back  to  an  earlier  period  thaa  that  at  which 
Lord  Lytton  went  out.  Lord  Mayo,  rightly  or  wrongly,  originally 
advanced  a  cortain  distance  in  the  direction  of  friendship  with  the 
Ameer — in  the  direction  of  a  friendship  whioh,  if  established,  would 
have  averted  later  complications — intending  that  friendship  to  be 
based  on  definite  promisee  of  protection  for  the  Ameer  against 
Kuaaian  aggression.  Lord  Mayo,  however,  was  checked  by  orders 
from  home,  and  constrained  to  disappoint  the  expectations  on  the 
Ameer'a  part  which  he  had  raised.  Here'  I  must  resist  the  tempta- 
tion of  incidentally  reviewing  the  misconceptions  which  have  been 
established  in  the  public  mind  as  to  the  policy  Lord  Lytton  attempted 
to  carry  out  in  reference  to  Afghanistan  in  the  first  instance.  The 
manner  in  which  the  undue  supremacy  of  India  Office  authority 
came  later  into  play  does  not  turn  on  the  question  whether  Lord 
Lytton's  real  policy  was  warlike  or  pacific,  whether  the  war  was  his 
fault  or  his  misfortune.  At  any  rate,  in  the  end,  as  the  final  result 
of  diplomacy  and  war,  of  intention  and  accident,  the  (Government  of 
India  found  itself  left  in  possession  of  Kandahar,  and  holding  that 
plaoe  as  a  material  guarantee  againat  attack  from  the  direction  of 
Russian  Turkestan.  By  the  time  Lord  Kipon  went  out,  the  mistakes 
of  the  Afghan  war,  whatever  they  were,  were  accomplished  facts, 
and  Kandahar  had  become  a  British  outpost.  Indian  authorities 
who  had  been  originally  in  favour  of  going  there,  and  Indian  autho-^. 
rities  who  had  been  originally  opposed  to  that  course,  were  at  last 
united  in  the  opinion  that,  being  there,  we  had  better  stop  there. 
Almost  to  the  same  overwhelming  extent  that  local  opinion  was 
opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  cotton  duties,  when  that  measure  was 
pressed  on  the  (Government  of  India  by  a  C!onservative  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  sake  of  party  interests,  local  opinion  was  united  in 
opposition  to  the  withdrawal  from  Kandahar  when  that  meaaure  was 
pressed  upon  the  Government  of  India  by  a  Liberal  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  sake  of  hit  party  interests.  And  the  same  story  has 
to  bo  told  as  to  the  result.  The  Viceroy  then  in  office  resigned 
rather  than  sacrifice  hia  convictions  as  to  steps  which  an  honest  con- 
sideration of  Indian  interests  dictated,  and  a  new  Viceroy,  if  not 
selected  for  the  purpose,  chosen  at  all  events  for  that  among  other 
purposes,  was  sent  out  to  bear  down  local  opinion  and  do  the  India 
Office  bidding.  In  the  face  of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  his  I 
Council,  and  of  an  almost  unanimous  public  opinion  in  India,  Lord  j 
Ripen  reversed  the  coatly  achievement  of  the  war,  and  as  far  as  / 
possible  restored  the  statut  quo  which  Lord  Lytton  had  conceived  it  i 
supremely  necessary  at  all  hazards  to  disturb.  A  great  deal  of  ' 
money  was  spent,  as  long  aa  the  one  policy  was  in  the  ascendant,  on  | 
the  commencement  of  a  railway  to  Kandahar ;  at  the  change  of 
government  this  expenditure  was  treated  as  lost  money,  and  the  j 
works  were  stopped.     A  great   body  of  public  opinion  in   India,  / 
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including,  I  believe,  the  highest  authorities  below  the  Viceroy  in  the 
Military  and  Public  Works  Departments,  are  in  favour  of  going  on 
with  that  railway  even  now ;  and  at  the  first  opportunity  a  political 
change  affords  the  undertaking  will  be  resumed,  though  much  of 
the  expenditure  already  incurred  when  the  works  were  stopped 
will  have  to  be  incurred  over  again ;  and  whether  the  scheme  will 
run  on  to  its  completion  or  not,  to  prove  either  useful  or  useless,  as 
the  case  may  be,  will  depend  upon  the  course  of  elections  in  England, 
which  ought  to  have  no  more  to  do  with  the  Kandahar  railway  than 
with  polar  exploration. 

The  future  of  the  acunr  in  India,  as  regards  its  basic  organization, 
depends  meanwhile  upon  another  contingency  having  but  little  to  do 
with  the  course  of  English  politics,  but  as  little  to  do  with  the  only 
consideration  that  ought  to  affect  the  matter,  viz.  the  predominant  \ 
opinion  of  qualified  administrators  in  India.  A  great  many  impor-  > 
tant  questions  have  long  been  burning  in  connection  with  military 
organization  in  India,  the  most  important  of  them  having  to  do  with 
the  presidential  system  still  in  force.  There  are  three  commanders- 
in-chief  in  India,  three  head-quarter  staffs,  and  a  very  complicated 
routine  to  follow  whenever  regiments  from  more  than  one  of  these 
armies  are  in  the  field  together.  There  has  long  been  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  this  system  embodied  any  advantages  which 
counterbalanced  its  obvious  disadvantages.  To  get  this  question 
authoritatively  settled,  the  Army  Commission  was  appointed  a  few 
years  ago.  Sir  Ashley  Eden,  then  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bengal, 
was  brought  up  all  the  way  to  Sinda  to  preside  over  it  and  give  it 
weighty  and  all  the  distinguished  generals  and  military  authorities 
in  the  country  were  convened  to  study  the  whole  subject.  After  a 
prolonged  and  exhaustive  inquiry,  their  all  but  unanimous  decision 
was  embodied  in  an  enormous  report  drawn  up  by  an  accomplished 
secretary.  The  existing  presidential  organization  of  the  three  armies 
was  solemnly  condemned.  It  was  shown  that  their  amalgama- 
tion, as  regards  supreme  control,  was  desirable  in  all  respects ; 
while  the  administrative  advantages  of  such  amalgamation  would,  it 
appeared,  be  attended  and  graced  by  a  financial  saving  of  about 
a  million  and  a  quarter  a  year.  Recommended  for  adoption  by  a 
Conservative  Viceroy,  the  proposed  reform  had  the  unusual  good 
fortune  to  be  found  equally  acceptable  in  the  sight  of  his  Liberal 
successor.  Supported  by  the  military  Member  of  Council,  Oeneral 
Wilson,  and  by  the  present  distinguished  Secretary  in  the  Military 
Department,  Colonel  Chesney,  though  another  Member  of  Council 
and  another  secretary  in  the  Military  Department  had  presided  over 
its  initiation,  it  nevertheless  sticks  fast  by  reason  of  the  opposition 
of  the  Secretary  of  State's  Council.  No  politics  come  into  play  here, 
hut  the  grotesque  result  follows  on  the  same  principle  under  which 
political  considerations  are  the  direct  explanation  of  other  grotesque 
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results ;  the  Gh)yemment  of  India  is  jerked  and  checked,  pushed  this 
way  and  pulled  that,  by  the  authorities  at  home,  instead  of  being  left 
to  transact  the  business  it  is  for  the  most  part  well  qualified  to  carry 
on,  and  justify  its  existence  as  a  goyemment  by  exercising  goyem- 
mental  functions. 

The  triple  organization  of  the  ciyil  goyemment  in  India,  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  circuitous  routine  under  which  the  afiairs  of 
Bombay  and  Madras  are  carried  on,  has  neyerbeen  made  the  subject 
of  a  formal  and  public  condemnation  by  anybody  corresponding  to 
the  Army  Commission;  but  it  is  no  secret  that  successiye  Viceroys 
haye  found  reason  to  disapproye  of  the  arrangements,  and  expecta- 
tion has  constantly  been  aroused  by  rumours  of  abolition  with  which 
the  goyemorships  of  the  minor  Presidencies  haye  been  threatened. 
But  the  measure  is  neyer  deyeloped,  simply  because  it  is  known  that 
the  Indian  Office  is  unfriendly  to  a  change  which  would  depriye  the 
Home  Goyemment  of  some  yaluable  patronage.  It  would  probably 
be  better  for  the  administrators  of  India  that  the  whole  territory 
should  be  organized  in  subordination  to  the  supreme  Goyemment ; 
if  not,  then  most  assuredly  the  existing  arrangement  by  which  the 
giant  proyinces  of  Bengal,  the  North-West,  and  the  Punjab  are 
denied  ornamental  autonomy  is  indefensible ;  but  the  India  Office 
likes  to  keep  as  many  threads  as  it  can  in  its  own  hands,  and  the 
Secret  Council,  or  Vehmgericht,  in  St.  James's  Park,  from  which,  in 
Indian  affairs,  there  is  no  appeal,  denies  admission  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics  to  the  question  of  presidency  reorganisation. 

Eyen  when  the  formidable  Council  is  happily  indifferent  to  a  ques- 
tion that  may  be  up  for  treatment,  and  when  party  politics  also  are 
inoperatiye,  there  are  other  ways  in  which  the  authority  of  the 
dominant  State  may  assert  itself  in  Indian  affairs  in  a  way  that  dis- 
turbs the  continuity  of  their  administration.  Thus,  within  the  last 
few  years,  the  independent  action  of  parliamentary  philanthropists  has 
been  productiye  of  seyere  suffering  for  the  object  of  their  sympathy. 
At  this  moment  the  expenditure  of  the  Goyemment  of  India  onl 
productiye  public  works  is  limited  to  two  millions  and  a  half  a  year!' 
This  limit  has  been  imposed  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
inspired  in  his  turn  by  conclusions  which  were  reached  by  a  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons.  I  belieye  that  there  is  a  unani- 
mous concurrence  of  testimony  among  all  authorities  in  India  worth 
the  name  that  this  limit  is  entirely  irrational.  The  conyictions  of 
men  so  unlike  one  another  in  yarious  ways  as  Sir  John  Strachey  and 
Major  Baring,  Sir  Andrew  Clarke  and  Mr.  Hope,  have  all  been 
equally  decisiye,  to  the  effect  that  the  limit  imposed,  and  still 
operatiye,  is  quite  indefensible. 

Eyery  grand  result  that  has  grown  out  of  the  earlier  administra-  ^ 
tion  of  the  British   empire  in  India  has  been  due,  more  or  lees,  ^ 
o  the  fact  that  of  old  the  Viceroys  of  India  were  of  no  party  j 
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Itlmt  they  no  sooner  became  Viceroys  than  they  rose  above  the  stomi 
lof  party.   Conscious  that  they  belonged  to  the  empire  and  not  to  the\  ^ 
lexifitiDg  ministry,  they  would  have  felt  the  bare  suggestion  that  they  ^ 
sboold  regulate  their  policy  in  India  to  suit  the  exigencies  of  their 
party  as  an  insult  to  their  high   office.     But  what  have  we  seen 
within  recent  years  P    We  have  seen  Lord  Lytton  defying  the  whole 
weight  of  local  experience  and  opinion  to  break  up  the  Indian  fiscal 
BjsteiDy  in  the  matter  of  the  abolition  of  the  cotton  duties,  to  meet  the 
party  obligations  of  his  official  chief  in  Downing  Street ;  and  we  have 
seen  Lord  Ripon  defying  the  whole  weight  of  opinion  in  his  Council 
to  break  up  the  north-western  defences  of  the  empire  as  settled  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  Afghan  war.     I  am,  of  course,  alive  to  the  fact 
that,  both  in  regard  to  the  policy  of  the  cotton  duties  and  in  regard 
to  the  policy  of  the  withdrawal  from  Kandahar,  longer  articles  than 
this  might  be  written  to  review  the  abundant  arguments  put  forward 
in  defence  of  the  steps  actually  taken ;  but  I  am  none  the  less 
confident  in  challenging  any  impartial  Indian  statesman  acquainted 
with  the  state  of  feeling  in  India,  and  in  the  Governments  of  India 
at  the  time  those  measures  were  adopted,  to  declare  that  either  of 
them  would   have  been  carried  out  but  for  the  pressure  of  party 
Governments  at  home  and  the  repression  of  counter  opinion  in  India 
on  the  part  of  the  two  Viceroys  concerned.    Very  possibly  Lord 
Lytton  came  to  believe  in  the  propriety  of  abolishing  the  cotton 
duties,  and  Lord  Ripon  in  the  policy  of  withdrawing  f  roi)i  Kandahar — 
among  party  men  opinions  transfuse  themselves  like  gases ;  but  the 
effect  in  both  cases  was  that  the  Viceroyalty  of  India  for  the  tim 
being  was  obliterated,  and  the  Government  of  India  subjected,  naked 
and  defenceless,  to  the  operation  of  party  opinion  at  home,     ^urel 
thetrue  function  of  the  Jjceroyalty  is  to  operate  as  on  indepenSen 
Ear  the  reassertion  in  India,  under  conditions  modified  accord- 
ing to  local''T5il€iimstMice87"orThe  constitutional  principle^    The 
Viceroy  is  not  yet  called  upon  to  preside  impartially  over  a  local 
administration  born  of  the  predominant  sentiment  for  the  time  being  f 
in  the  country,  but  he  is  called  upon  to  preside  impartially  over  the 
whole  collective  block  of  Indian  experience  and  philanthropic  local 
statesmanship,  as  purified  by  the  selection  of  the  fittest  for  high 
office  in  India,  which  he  finds  in  existence  on  ascending  the  Indian 
throne  as  the  representative  of  the  Queen.      How  is  it  possible  I 
that  a  man  can  act  in  this  manner  when,  at  starting,  he  is  selected 
from  among   the  warmest   partisans   of  one  of  the  great  parties! 
at  home,   and   when   his   selectir)n    is   aimed    at   emphasising   the^ 
victory  of  one  of  those  parties  in  a  struggle  about  Indian  politics  P 
We  may  make  all  allowance  for  peculiar  circumstances,  which  within 
the  last  few  years  have  greatly  altered  the  conditions  of  Indian 
administration  in  the  direction  of  the  evil  change  here  pointed  out.  U 
Firstly,  the  telegraph  has  given  the  English  ministry  the  power  of  L 
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interfering  in  detaib  of  Indian  administration.  Formerly,  orders 
from  home  could  rarely  reach  India  till  the  measures  to  which  they 
related  were  faiU  aecampUs.  Viceroys  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
interference,  and  the  authorities  at  home  vainly  struggled  to  assert 
themselves  in  a  region  which  geography  kept  free  from  their  control. 
But  now  a  Secretary  of  State  can  easily  follow  every  phase  of  the 
most  complicated  series  of  events,  and  reduce  his  Viceroy,  if  that 
officer  is  sufficiently  well  disciplined  as  a  party  subordinate,  to  the 
condition  of  a  telephonic  speaking-tube.  Secondly,  the  growth  of\ 
international  relations  has  brought  Indian  Itifiurs  into  more  direct  \ 
connection  than  formerly  with  the  general  politics  of  Europe.  The  ^ 
Foreign  Office  in  India  has  problems  to  dispose  of  which  are  inter- 
laced with  the  weightiest  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Foreign  Office  at  home.  It  must,  unfortunately,  be  recognised  that, 
to  that  extent,  the  policy  of  the  Indian  Gt)vemment  must  be  regulated 
in  harmony  with  wants  arising  out  of  circumstances  that  India 
should  properly  have  no  concern  with.  But  neither  of  these  con- 
siderations can  impair  the  force  of  the  reasoning  which  shows  that, 
to  the  utmost  extent  compatible  with  international  liabilities  and 
duties,  the  Government  of  India  should  be  left  free  to  manage  its 
own  affairs,  under  the  direction  of  a  Viceroy  truly  representing  the 
Queen,  and  not  the  party  in  office  for  the  time  being.  Under  any 
other  system  it  is  mockery  to  speak  of  the  Government  of  India  by 
that  name.  With  a  Viceroy  who  is  the  subordinate  of  a  Secretary 
of  State,  Members  of  Council  are  head  clerks ;  and  I  will  go  so  £ir  as 
to  say  that  some  appointments  to  Council  within  recent  years  could 
not  have  been  made  unless  an  evil  change  of  custom,  first  of  all 
degrading  the  authority  of  the  Governor-General's  Council,  had  not 
weakened  the  sense  of  responsibility  in  regard  to  appointments  on 
that  Council  which  ought  to  operate  with  statesmen  in  whose  hands 
such  appointments  rest.  The  Council  of  the  Governor-General,  with 
an  English  gentleman  of  high  rank  and  sagacity  at  its  head,  to 
represent  the  elevated  moral  purpose  with  which  Great  Britain 
maintains  her  ascendancy  over  the  Indian  empire,  should  eonsUtute 
the  Government  of  India  and  decide  upon  its  acts,  not  merely  voting 
at  the  word  of  command  en  masse,  under  the  disgraceful  principle 
now  all  but  openly  avowed  that  when  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
pronounced  upon  a  measure  it  is  the  duiy  of  members  of  Council  to 
vote  as  he  directs,  whatever  may  be  the  dictates  of  their  own  inde-A 
pendent  belief.  Do  English  observers  of  Indian  affairs  realise  that  j 
this  state  of  things  has  come  to  pass,  and  have  they  considered  all  / 
that  it  means  in  the  direction  of  relaxing  the  moral  and  intellectual  I 
fibre  of  the  Government  of  India  P  Let  it  be  remembered  that  at/ 
any  great  crisis  of  that  country's  affairs  the  men  on  the  spot  will 
have  to  meet  the  emergency.     The  Secretary  of  State  may  control  I 
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their  Toices  as  long  as  a  party  interest  may  be  served  by  ordering  \ 
them  to  take  this  or  that  course,  but  in  time  of  trouble,  when  / 
knowledge  of  India  and  not  merely  knowledge  of  the  British  voter'sNf 
temperament  is  required,  the  practical  command  must  Jbe  vested  in 
the  men  who  immediately  exercise  authority  on  Indian  soil.     Is  it 
likely  that  they  will  be  equal  to  great  crises  if  they  are  selected,  not^ 
for  their  inteUectual  strength  but  for  their  docility,    if  they  are\ 
trained,  not  to  initiate,  apply,  and  vindicate  their  own  policies  of  I 
administration,  but  to  stifle  their  convictions  and  obey  the  crud^ 
impulse  of  India  Office  telegrams  P 

The  question  immediately  agitating  Indian  opinion  is  covered  by 
the  general  view  of  Indian  administration  just  taken,  for  that  neces- 
sarily covers  all  questions   which   can  arise   in  connection   with 
Indian  afiEairs.     It  is   inconceivable  that  a  Government  of  India 
really  proceeding  on  its  own  initiative  would  have  fallen  into  the 
mistake  Lord  Bipon  has  just  made,  at  the  instigation  in  all  pro- 
bability of  the  India  Office.  One  of  two  things :  either  such  a  Govern- 
ment would  never  have  set  the  local  administration  policy  on  foot — ^in 
which  case  it  would  have  been  little  likely  to  start  a  measure  which 
could  only  recommend  itself  to  a  very  extreme  partisan  of  native 
progress— or,  if  it  had  started  the  self-government  policy,  it  would 
not,  with  the  knowledge  of  India  that  an  experienced  body  of  Indian 
administrators  would  possess,  have  compromised  the  success  of  that 
policy  by  a  gratuitous  provocation  flung  in  the  face  of  the  Anglo- 
Indian  community  as  a  body.     The  Jurisdiction  Bill  was  uncalled 
for  as  regards  native  public  opinion ;  now,  without  doubt,  native  public 
opinion  has  listened  upon  it,  in  resentment  at  the  embittered  rude- 
ness of  the  language  employed  by  its  European  opponents.     But  the 
whole  of  the  present  situation  is  merely  one  growth  of  the  evil 
routine  according  to  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  the 
Government  of  India  has  come  to  be  carried  on.      Escape  from  that 
routine  is  only  to  be  found  in  the  selectfonfor  the  Viceroyalty,  when 
it  next  falls  vacant,  of  some  man  qualified  for  that  magnificent  trust 
as  well  by  public  character  as  by  social  position,  and  by  not  being 
emphatically  a  party  man.     And  the  only  policy  he  should  be  called 
npon  to  take  out  with  him  to  India  should  be  the  policy  of  so 
reconstructing  the  government  of  India,  as  opportunity  might  arise, 
that  it  should  constitute  thenceforth  a  firm  administrative  body  in 
India,  with  a  continuity  of  life  and  purpose — the  government  of 
India  in  India,  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.   When  once  the  non-party 
character  of  the  Indian  Viceroyalty  was  thoroughly  restored,  the 
proper  limits  of  the  Secretary  of  State's  authority  would  gradually 
define  themselves,  and  the  true  seat  of  the  mischief  in  regard  to  all 
Indian  affi&irs  that  have  latterly  gone  wrong  would  thus  be  reached. 

A.    P.    SiNNETT. 
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The  appearance  of  the  first  complete  edition  of  Emerson's  works, 
and  the  recent  publication  of  the  Carlyle-Emerson  correspondence, 
afford  a  fitting  opportunity  for  an  attempt  to  throw  light  upon 
a  matter  which  has  not  been  definitively  discussed  by  any  one  of 
his  numerous  biographers  and  critics.  Mr.  Cooke,  Mr.  Conway, 
Mr.  Ireland,  and  others,  have  told  fully  and  sympathetically  all 
that  is  of  importance  in  the  circumstances  of  Emerson's  life,  and  his 
writings  have  been  judged  and  his  relative  literary  position  estimated 
by  these  and  other  able  critics.  There  is,  therefore,  nothing  to 
warrant  any  further  biographical  sketch  or  literary  criticism,  more 
especially  since  the  handsome  edition  of  Emerson's  works  now  being 
published  by  Messrs.  Macmillan  will,  when  it  is  complete,  contain 
an  introductory  essay  from  the  powerful  and  searching  pen  of 
Mr.  John  Morley.  Emerson  was,  however,  one  of  the  controlling 
minds  of  our  age,  and  he  calls  for  something  beyond  the  mere 
literary  analysis,  however  subtle,  and  the  mere  eulogy,  however 
wise,  which  constitute  almost  all  that  has  been  written  about  him. 

The  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Emerson's  writings  is  their 
immediate  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader.  Take  up  his 
books  when  you  will,  in  dejection,  in  sorrow,  in  sickness,  even  in 
despair,  and  before  long  they  will  seem  to  be  exercising  a  magio 
influence  upon  you.  As  the  sun  releases  a  cold  spring  landscape 
from  its  bonds,  so  these  words  seem  to  disengage  the  reader  from  his 
troubles  :  his  thoughts  cease  to  centre  in  himself,  and  after  awhile  he 
is  lifted  into  a  rarer  atmosphere  where  abstract  things  are  of  greater 
interest  than  the  commonplace  realities  which  lately  had  him 
in  their  grasp.  When  at  length  he  lays  down  the  book,  it  is  with 
the  feeling  of  one  who  awakes  from  a  haunted  sleep  into  the  fresh 
air  and  sunlight  of  the  morning.  Hawthorne  said  that  Emerson's 
mind  acted  upon  other  minds  "  with  powerful  magnetism."  Another 
person  says,  "  The  writings  of  this  man  have  for  me  a  fascination 
amounting  almost  to  magic."  And  the  well-known  German  critic, 
Herman  Grimm,  uses  these  remarkable  words  (cited  by  Cooke) :  **  I 
found  myself  depending  upon  the  book,  and  was  provoked  with  myself 
for  it.  How  could  I  be  so  captured  and  enthralled,  so  fascinated  and 
bewildered  P     The  writer  was  but  a  man  like  any  other ;  yet,  upon 

taking  up  the  book  again,  the  spell  was  renewed For  me 

was  the  breath  of  life  ;  for  me  the  rapture  of  spring ;  for  me  love 
and  desire  ;  for  me  the  secret  of  wisdom  and  power."  And  in 
another  place  he  says  :  "  Mit  Erstaunen  sehe  ich  wie  er  auch  Gegner 
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gewiimt."  Now  this  magnetism,  magic,  and  spell  are  mental  effects 
cariously  analogous  to  the  effects  of  a  drug  upon  the  hody.  A  drug 
will  give  new  strength  and  vigour  to  the  wearied  hands  or  brain  ; 
bat  fatigue  is  natural  to  the  body  and  there  is  but  one  natural  way 
to  remove  it,  a  drug  is  merely  a  fictitious  help.  In  the  same 
way  dejection  and  sorrow  are  frequently  natural  states  of  the  mind, 
and  there  is  but  one  natural  way  to  dispel  them;  an  intellectual 
witchery  which  charms  us  out  of  our  real  mental  surroundings 
is  no  better  than  the  dose  of  opium  or  hashish  which  hides  our 
physical  discomforts  under  a  cloud  of  baseless  delights.  The 
man  physically  healthy  would  rather  pass  a  sleepless  night 
than  have  recourse  to  an  opiate  ;  the  man  intellectually  healthy 
would  rather  remain  in  his  dejection  than  be  roused  by  the  opti- 
mistic cheers  of  a  baseless  philosophy.  And  an  investigation  of 
Emerson's  intellectual  methods  seems  at  first  to  show  that  his  cheer- 
ing philosophy  is  of  this  baseless  kind ;  his  audacious  similes,  his 
trenchant  moral  assertions,  his  sublime  optimism,  are  found  to  rest 
upon  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all  philosophic  methods. 

As  Emerson's  writings  exhibit  numbers  of  inconsistencies,  so  any 
study  of  his  personality  brings  us  face  to  face  with  many  contradic- 
tions, and  the  first  of  them  is  this  contradiction  between  the 
inadequacy  of  his  method  and  the  sublimity  of  his  results.  An 
explanation  of  his  position  with  regard  to  the  historic  methods  of 
thought,  which  will  constitute  the  basis  of  that  interpretation  of 
his  personality  which  it  is  the  object  of  this  study  to  present,  will 
afford  the  solution  of  this  puzzling  contradiction. 

Emerson's  mind  exhibits  throughout  two  distinct  aspects,  the  first 
of  them  being  an  idealistic  one.  In  his  Representative  Men  the 
philosopher  is  Plato,  for  whom  he  has  an  unbounded  admiration,  and 
to  whom  he  assigns  the  highest  rank  in  the  history  of  human 
thought.  *'  Plato  is  philosophy,  and  philosophy  Plato,"  cries 
Emerson  again;  a  statement  entirely  false  when  considered  as 
history,  but  true  enough  if  we  take  it  as  autobiography.  For 
to  Emerson  Plato  is  philosophy,  and  he  knows  no  other ;  either 
Plato  pure  and  simple,  or  Plato  reappearing  in  the  various 
forms  of  the  inmiediate  Platonists,  the  Alexandrians,  the  Eliza- 
bethans, and  the  New  England  Transcendentalists.  "  Be  not  thy- 
self, but  a  Platonist,"  is  his  advice;  and  as  he  somewhere  says 
that  the  great  men  of  all  ages  sit  apart  upon  their  peaks  and  con- 
verse with  one  another,  unaffected  by  the  lapse  of  time  and  the 
movements  of  mankind,  so,  to  obtain  a  true  conception  of  Emerson's 
first  link  to  the  historic  chain  of  thought,  we  have  but  to  look  in 
imagination  upon  the  broad-browed  Greek  whose  peak  is  the 
immortal  Athenian  Academy,  and  to  hear  his  words  passing  across 
the  ocean  and  down  the  avenue  of  three-and-twenty  centuries  to  the 
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keen-faced  American^  whose  peak  is  tke  little  wooden  homestead 
in  Concord. 

So  far  as  Emerson  commits  himself  to  any  definite  view  he  does  so 
to  a  belief  in  the  existence  of  one  all-embracing,  all-creating  mind, 
to  which  the  finite  mind  can  have  access,  and  thus  obtain  knowledge 
of  absolute  truth.  ''  The  inviolate  soul  is  in  perpetual  telegraphic 
commimication  with  the  source  of  events.''  In  one  of  his  less-known 
writings  (Introduction  to  Goodwin's  translation  of  Plutarch's  Morab) 
he  puts  the  same  thought  very  strongly  and  far  less  figuratively : 
"The  central  fact  is  the  superhuman  intelligence  pouring  into  us 
from  its  unknown  fountain,  to  be  received  with  religious  awe,  and 
defended  from  any  mixture  with  our  will."  It  would  be  difficult 
to  frame  a  more  uncompromising  statement  of  this  view.  With  such 
a  belief  the  natural  method  of  obtaining  truth  is  by  intuition, 
which  is  the  whisper  of  the  Infinite  to  the  finite,  and  to  hear  this 
we  must  be  silent,  ftixo — the  root  of  our  word  mysticism.  Con- 
sequently Emerson  is  a  mystic.  Ascendere  ad  Deum  est  intrare  in  9e 
ipsum ;  this  is  so  much  his  belief  that  Horace  Mann  wittily  declared 
that  Emerson's  whole  teaching  could  be  condensed  into  the  two 
maxims,  "  Sit  aloof"  and  "  Keep  a  diary."  We  must  not,  of  course, 
overlook  the  expression  ''  inviolate  soul ;"  he  explains  that  '^  not  any 
profane  man,  not  any  sensual,  not  any  liar,  not  any  slave  can  teach, 
but  only  he  can  give  who  has."  Truth  dwells  in  the  pure  mind; 
Emerson's  principle  is  simply  that,  in  whatever  words  we  choose  to 
pnrase  it,  the  righteous  man  has  all  his  questions  answered.  There  is 
a  pMsage  in  Browning  which  perfectly  expresses  Emerson's  view  :-^ 

'*  Truth  is  within  ourselves ;  it  takes  no  rise 
From  outward  things,  whate'er  you  may  believe : 
There  is  an  inmost  centre  in  us  all 
Where  truth  abides  in  fulness ;  and  around, 
Wall  upon  wall,  the  gross  flesh  hems  it  in. 
This  perfect,  clear  conception — ^which  is  truth." 

The  priority  of  mind  to  matter  is  a  natural  corollary  of  Emerson's 
conception  of  the  Infinite  mind.  '*  The  truth  is,"  he  confidently 
assures  us,  ''that  mind  generates  matter."  ''Things  are  of  the 
snake,"  "  all  is  sour  if  seen  as  experience,"  "  details  are  melancholy'' 
-^these  are  some  of  his  oracular  utterances,  and  he  declares  that  he 
cannot  multiply  seven  by  twelve  with  impunity.  Hence  information 
derived  from  things,  Le,  from  experience,  he  regards  as  poor  stuff, 
and  he  adopts  the  quaint  phraseology  of  the  schoolmen  in  terming  it 
vespertina  cognitio,  while  that  derived  from  intuition  is  maiutina  cog- 
nitio.  So  observation,  comparison,  experiment,  hypothesis — all 
the  paraphernalia  of  inductive  reasoning — ^have  little  interest  for 
his  mind  in  the  attitude  we  are  now  considering.  As  we  are 
dealing   with  a  contradiction  we  shall  find  the  second  aspect  to 
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be   the  antithesis  of  the    first.     It   is  Yankee.      Emerson    is  a 
genoine  specimen  of  the  true   Yankee,  that  strange  latest  pro- 
duct of  mankind.    N6w  England  was  colonised  by  the  Puritans, 
and  therefore  the  most  typicad  New  Englander  would  be  a  minister. 
Emerson's  ancestors  were  ministers  for  eight  successive  genera- 
tions, and  he  ''smacks  of  the  soil.''     In  his  tall,  gaunt  figure  and 
long,  sharp  face  he  had  the  unpiistakable  characteristics  of  his  race, 
a  race  which  has  become  a  synonym  for  sharp  bargains,  wit,  and 
sound  sense,  and  intellectually  Emerson  was  as  true  a  Yanked  as 
erer  lived.     His  mind  was  always  on  the  alert — paradoxical  as  this 
may  seem  after  what  has  been  previously  said — and  he  was  abun- 
dantly blessed  with  what  he  calls  *'  the  saving  grace  of  common 
sense."    The  majority  of  his  illustrations  are  drawn  from  his  own 
observation,  and  others  from  the  details  of  many  arts-  and  sciences. 
His  mind,  in  the  aspect  we  are  now  considering,  appreciated  the 
supreme  worth  of  experience.     "  I  love  facts,"  he  says ;  and  again, 
**  an  actually  existent  fly  is  more  important  than  a  possibly  existent 
angd."     The  second  aspect  of  his  mind  may  be  thus  briefly  stated, 
as  almost  every  page  of  his  writings  and  every  incident  of  his  life 
furnishes  an  illustration  of  it.      As  one  half  of  his  intellectual 
constitution  was  Platonic,   the  other  half  was  thus  pre-eminently 


This  paper  is  an  ethical  study,  and  to  present  the  next  step  of  the 
arg^oment  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave  Emerson  for  a  while,  and  to 
pass  to  a  brief  consideration  of  a  philosophic  controversy,  which  is 
probably  the  most  momentous  of  the  present  time.  Philosophical 
etbics  is  divided  into  two  great  schools,  commonly  known  as 
Transcendental  and  Empirical,  the  former  considering  the  ultimate 
principles  of  morals  to  be  transcendent  of  experience,  and  ante- 
cedent to  it;  the  latter  holding  that  these  principles  are  derived 
from  experience,  that  our  moral  sense  is  the  inherited  condensed 
experience  of  countless  generations  of  ancestors.  It  is  the  common 
opinion  that  these  two  schools  are  distinct  and  irreconcilable,  indeed 
tbat  they  are  absolutely  contradictory,  and  few  speculative  questions 
except  those  of  theology  have  been  discussed  by  their  supporters 
witb  so  much  bitterness.  It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  they  can 
be  reconciled  and  united  to  form  a  new  basis  of  ethics ;  indeed, 
that  of  necessity  they  must  be  so  united,  and  for  reasons  which  may 
be  stated  in  their  briefest  form  as  follows. 

Firsts  the  strength  of  transcendental  ethics  lies  in  the  magnificent 
moral  appeal  it  aflbrds.  No  one  can  help  being  moved  by  Kant's 
grand  apostrophe  to  Duty.  The  word  ''ought"  is  shrouded  in 
mystery,  and  comes  with  absolute  command.  When  a  man  says, 
" I  ought,"  the  question  is  settled  for  him  for  ever;  "thou  shalt" 
is    an   imperative  from   which,  there  is   no  escape.     Along  with 
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tluB  indisputable  strength,  however,  transcendental  ethics  has  a 
conspicuous  weakness.  It  has  no  criterion  for  every-day  life,  there 
is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  finding  out  its  relations  to  the  com- 
monplaces of  earth.  To  the  inquirer  who  says,  Why  is  this  action 
my  duty  P  practically  the  only  answer  that  comes  from  the  transcen- 
dental oracle  is.  Because  it  is  your  duty.  Men  professing  the  same 
standard  may  perform  entirely  different  and  eyen  contradictory 
actions.  It  has  been  well  pointed  out  that  duty  prompted  both  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition  and  those  who  resisted  them;  the  same 
moral  law  inspired  alike  the  Church  and  the  martyrs,  and  in  many 
cases  both  the  slaveholder  and  the  abolitionist.  The  criterion  of 
transcendental  ethics  is  indeed  what  Schopenhauer  called  it,  a  sceptre 
of  wooden  iron :  viewed  from  a  distance  as  the  symbol  of  authority, 
it  appears  strong  and  serviceable  as  iron ;  wielded  in  the  &ay  of 
conflicting  duties,  it  breaks  in  the  hand  like  wood. 

In  empirical  ethics,  too,  we  shall  find  a  special  strength  and  a 
special  weakness.  It  is  strong  because  every  peculiarity  of  animal 
life,  every  arrangement  of  cells,  equally  with  every  phase  of  history, 
serves  to  illustrate  some  point  or  may  be  used  to  support  some  argu* 
ment.  In  his  last  book  on  the  subject  Mr.  Spencer  bases  his  argu- 
ments on  phenomena  of  life  ranging  from  the  spontaneous  division 
of  the  protozoa  to  the  habits  of  the  brokers  on  the  Stock  Exchange. 
From  dust-grain  to  system,  from  animalcula  to  hero,  there  is  nothing 
alien  to  its  method.  Transcendental  ethics  accepts  conscience  as  a 
given  mystery,  empirical  ethics  faces  it  as  a  scientific  problem,  and 
has  solved  it — in  Mr.  Spencer's  familiar  definition — ^with  scientific 
accuracy.  Nothing  depends  upon  mystery,  nothing  is  taken  for 
granted.  Empiricism  seeks  to  put  nothing  into  life  that  it  does  not 
find  there.     It  might  take  for  its  motto  Clough's  words : — 

**  But  play  no  tricks  upon  thy  soul,  0  man, 
Let  fact  be  fact,  and  life  the  thing  it  can." 

No  one,  however,  who  has  studied  empirical  ethics  with  the  desire  of 
applying  its  principles  to  the  needs  of  life  can  have  long  failed  to 
notice  its  weakness.  It  has  no  sufficient  moral  ideal ;  it  has  nothing 
to  make  men's  hearts  bum  within  them.  It  may  be  scientifically 
accurate  to  say  that  our  moral  ideas  are  "  a  special  susceptibility  in 
our  nerves  produced  by  a  vast  number  of  homogeneous  ancestral 
experiences  agglutinated  into  a  jingle  intellectual  tendency,"  but  it 
is  not  at  all  exhilarating.  There  is  something  benumbing  in  the 
statement  that  for  the  same  reason  a  man  loves  his  mother  and  keeps 
his  finger  out  of  the  fire.  So,  too,  when  we  are  told  that  the  quantity 
of  our  pleasant  sensations  is  the  test  of  the  value  of  life,  our  first 
impulse  is  to  declare  that  it  is  then  a  very  trivial  thing  to  live. 

The  strength  of  the  one  system  is  thus  precisely  the  weakness 
of  the  other;  one  is  a  superstructure  without  a  foundation,  the 
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oAer  ia  a  foundation  without  a  superstructure.  It  is  this  curious 
mutual  relationship  which  suggests  the  necessity  of  their  union, 
aod  which  has  prompted  this  attempt  to  show  the  possibility  of  it. 
That  there  is  no  fundamental  opposition  between  the  two  schools  is 
eyident,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  fact  that  both  reach  the  same 
conclusions.  Kant  said :  ^'  So  act  that  the  maxim  of  your  conduct 
can  become  the  principle  of  universal  legislation.''  Spencer  says  that 
the  truly  moral  man  will  so  act  as  to  further  his  own  highest 
development,  at  the  same  time  not  only  not  hindering,  but  actually 
promoting,  the  development  of  others.  "  Righteousness  exalteth  a 
nation,"  is  a  favourite  quotation  of  transcendentalism ;  and  if  there 
i$  any  one  lesson  most  powerMly  impressed  on  the  reader  of  Mr. 
Spencer's  latest  book,  it  is  that  in  righteousness  alone  can  a  nation 
prosper.  **  None  of  us  liveth  to  himself,  and  no  man  dieth  to  him- 
self," is  repeated  with  emphasis  by  both  schools.  It  was  a  Transcen- 
dentalist  who  said,  "  Whosoever  loseth  his  life,  the  same  shall  save 
it; "  and  the  greatest  living  Empiricist  repeats  the  same  thought  in 
a  different  terminology,  "  Egoistic  satisfactions  depend  on  altruistic 
activities ; "  and  again,  "  Self-sacrifice  is  no  less  primordial  than  self- 
preservation."  Finally,  the  Golden  Rule  is  an  excellent  epitome  of 
both  systems. 

In  the  second  place,  the  unity  of  the  two  systems  is  directly  seen 
by  perceiving  that  the  how  does  not  afifect  the  tehat^  that  the  means 
does  not  necessarily  change  the  result ;  in  other  words,  that  the  two 
methods  of  theoretical  ethics  are  not  mutually  exclusive.  We  can 
admit  the  chief  tenet  of  each  system.  We  can  say  with  the  Tran- 
ficendentalists  that  we  possess  an  intuitive  moral  sense,  a  guiding 
conscience  to  be  implicitly  obeyed ;  and  we  can  say  with  the  Empiri- 
cists that  this  moral  sense  has  been  developed  by  experiences  of  utility 
transmitted  through  countless  generations.  These  propositions  con- 
tradict one  another  in  any  way.  Our  reasoning  powers  have  been 
gradually  manifested  as  man  has  developed,  yet  we  do  not  think 
less  of  them  on  that  account,  nor  do  we  hesitate  to  apply  them  to 
the  solution  of  the  most  gigantic  problems  because  man  was  once  a 
mere  animal.  Just  so  can  we  believe  that  the  moral  law  is  the  result 
of  ages  of  "  blood-purchased  experience."  Those  who  are  able  may 
go  a  step  farther  toward  the  completion  of  the  argument.  If  we 
believe  that  there  is  "  a  power  in  the  universe,  not  ourselves,  that 
makes  for  righteousness,"  and  we  will  to  act  like  this  power,  i.e.  for 
righteousness,  we  can  look  upon  these  experience-taught  duties  as 
divine  commands.  That  duties  are  taught  by  experience  is  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  empirical  ethics ;  that  they  must  be  looked  upon 
as  divine  conimands  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  transcendental  ethics. 
In  the  above  statement,  therefore,  we  see  the  complete  reconciliation 
of  the  two  scjiools.     Vox  Dei  in  rebm  revelata. 

To  return  now  to  Emerson.     We  found  that  his  mind,  in  one 
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of  its  BspecU,  was  FUtonic,  idealietic,  mystical.  He  believed  that 
knowledge  comes  directly  from  the  infinite  to  the  finite  mind ;  that 
when  the  "  inviolate  soul"  is  in  need  of  information  it  receives  it  in 
the  shape  of  a  telegraphic  message  from  the  "source  of  events;" 
that  truth  is  within  ourselves  and  will  iasne  in  its  native  parity  if  we 
but  strip  ofi  the  coverings  in  which  the  experience  of  oar  life  and  the 
exercise  of  our  will  have  enveloped  it ;  that  "  undoubtedly  we  have 
no  questions  to  ask  which  are  unanawerable ; "  that  ignorance  exists 
only  in  connection  with  impurity  of  heart ;  in  short,  that  instead  of 
searching  for  truth,  the  wise  man  listens  for  it.  Kow  this  is  all  very 
well  in  the  tomes  of  Flotinai  or  for  the  delectation  of  a  few  souls 
bora  out  of  time,  but  it  is  of  no  use  for  us ;  and  if  it  represented  the 
whole  of  Emerson's  mind  it  would  show  him  to  be  a  blind  giiide, 
and  would  justify  all  our  aospicionB  about  intellectual  witchery  and 
literary  hashish.  It  will  not  bear  a  moment's  practical  test.  To  aay 
that  "  whatever  curiosity  the  order  of  things  has  awakened,  the  order 
of  things  can  satisfy "  is,  I  venture  to  say,  untrue ;  when  a  man, 
however  "  inviolate  his  soul,"  is  "  hot  for  certainties  in  this  our  life," 
to  tell  him  that  the  source  of  events  will  favour  him  with  a  dirnct 
communicatioii  is  to  insult  his  reasoning  powers,  to  advise  him  to  dis- 
card that  method  whose  use  alone  entitles  him  to  the  name  of  man ; 
and  as  to  any  one  waiting  in  silence  for  the  whisper  which  is  to  guide 
him  through  one  of  the  mazes  of  our  complicated  life,  he  would  pro- 
bably wait  till  the  last  trump  struck  on  bis  disappointed  ear.  To 
what  false  and  fatal  doctrines  this  theory  logically  leads  may  be  seen 
in  William  Lamb's  exhortation  to  "  stop  all  self-actiTity,  listen  not 
to  the  suggestions  of  thy  own  reason,  run  not  iu  thy  own  will,"  or  in 
it«  extreme  form  in  Eckhart's  saying,  "  He  who  wills  and  does 
nothing  is  best."  I  called  this  the  most  uusatisfiictory  of  all  philo- 
sophic methods,  for  intuition  as  a  philosophic  method  corresponds 
precisely  to  the  tu  quoque  as  a  logical  argument ;  it  is  mostly  a  piece 
of  conceit,  an  egoistic  assertion  of  personal  insight.  If  a  man  assures 
me  that  he  has  a  clear  intuition  that  I  am  a  fool,  the  only  possible 
refutation  is  for  me  to  assure  him  in  return  that  I  have  an  equally 
clear  intuition  that  he  is  a  liar,  and  we  all  know  what  a  satisfactory 
result  is  reached  by  such  arguments.  Truth  is  not  to  be  had  for  the 
asking,  any  more  than  the  other  good  things  of  life ;  and  any  philo- 
sophic doctrine  which  leads  men  to  believe  that  they  can  dispense 
with  hard  thinking  and  strict  logio,  should  call  forth  the  uncompro- 
mising opposition  of  every  man  who  desires  the  amelioration  of 
the  earthly  lot  of  mankind.  As  Mr.  John  Morley  says  in  his 
treatise  On  Compromise,  "  There  is  always  hope  of  a  man  so  long 
as  he  remains  in  the  region  of  the  direct  categorical  propoaitioa  aad 
the  unambiguous  term ;  so  long  as  he  does  not  deny  the  rightly 
drawn  conclusion,  after  accepting  the  major  and  minor  premisses. 
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....  We  have  to  fight  and  do  life-long  battle  against  the  forces  of 
darkness,  and  anything  which  turns  the  edge  of  reason  blunts  the 
sorest  and  most  potent  of  our  weapons.^' 

Emerson's  mind,  however,  was  no  less  Yankee  than  Platonic. 
&e  exhibits,  on  the  one  hand,  a  sympathetic  assimilation  of 
idealism;  on  the  other  hand,  an  unconscious  inherited  realism. 
His  nature  was  dual,  one  part — ^the  Yankee  part — ^balancing  the 
other — ^the  Platonic  part — and  thus  it  happens  that  he  gives  us  the 
most  sweeping  idealism,  without  losing  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
men  and  have  to  live  as  men  on  the  earth,  and  that  he  indulges  in 
die  most  revolutionary  fancies  without  quitting  the  fundamental 
conditions  of  human  life.  As  a  man  who  has  been  a  swimmer 
firom  his  boyhood  will  turn  a  summersault  into  the  sea,  knowing — if 
he  thinks  of  the  matter  at  all — that  his  past  training  will  keep  him 
safe  there,  so  Emerson  throws  himself  into  the  speculations  of  idealism 
and  the  dreams  of  mysticism,  secured  by  his  inherited  and  developed 
Yankee  sense  from  permanent  extravagance  or  mad  delusion.  This 
union  of  insight  and  sagacity — a  combination  of  spur  and  curb — 
makes  Emerson  the  representative  of  the  apotheosis  of  common  sense ; 
it  is  admirably  typified  in  his  favourite  saying,  "  Hiteh  your  waggon 
to  a  star."  He  was  a  living  refutation  of  Schelling's  famous  saying 
that  every  man  is  bom  either  a  Platonist  or  an  Aristotelian ;  Emerson 
was  bom  both. 

It  is  thus  clear  Emerson's  results  are  not  really  invalidated  by 
the  inadequacy  of  his  method,  and  that  although  our  suspicions 
of  his  conclusions  were  quite  natural,  and  such  as  would  arise 
in  the  mind  of  any  one  who  is  not  accustomed  in  regard  to  his 
intellectual  food  to  "  open  his  mouth  and  shut  his  eyes,"  still  they 
are  now  dispelled,  and  we  may  for  the  most  part  fearlessly  yield 
ourselves  to  the  inspiration  of  his  thoughts,  and  charm  away  our 
weakness  by  the  magic  of  his  words.  Nevertheless,  the  method 
remains  utterly  inadequate  for  the  rest  of  us.  In  the  essay  previously 
quoted,  Mr.  Morley  speaks  of  the  noble  and  fair  natures  who  carry 
the  world  about  them  to  greater  heights  of  living  than  can  be 
attamed  by  ratiocination.  **  But  these,"  he  adds,  ^*  the  blameless 
aud  loved  saints  of  the  earth,  rise  too  rarely  on  our  dull  horizon  to 
make  a  rule  for  the  world."  This  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  he  still 
lacks  the  sweetest  part  of  experience  who  has  never  found  the 
guidance  of  his  life  in  the  unargued  wisdom  of  one  of  these  "  blame- 
less and  loved  saints,"  but  it  is  folly  to  think  that  common  mortals 
can  adopt  their  intellectual  method.  Similarly  this  caution  is  needed 
with  regard  to  Emerson.  Just  as  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  shows  that 
Shakspere,  because  of  his  very  richness  and  fertility,  is  in  many 
respects  an  unsafe  guide  for  the  young  writer,  so  is  Emerson  an 
unsafe  guide  for  the  young  thinker.     His  own  idealisms  are  generally 
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tnutwortliy  because  they  are  verified,  so  to  speak,  by  his  temperament 
before  tbey  find  birth  in  words :  in  most  cases  his  inherited  sense 
nullifies  the  defects  of  his  method.  But  for  most  of  UB  this  intui- 
tionism  is  the  worst  procedure  possible :  what  but  chaos  could 
result  if  every  man  were  his  own  ultimate  court  of  appeal  ?  Life 
would  be  like  a  game  at  cards  where  each  player  makes  his  own 
trumps.  We  ought  to  be  abundantly  satisfied  with  the  privilege 
of  securing  truth  by  working  for  it,  and  not  to  try  to  swing 
Richard's  battle-axe  when  we  have  not  Kichard's  arm.  The 
need  of  this  caution  is  proved  by  the  extravagances  and  foolish 
Hpeculations  of  many  of  the  self-styled  Transcendentalists  of  New 
England,  who  took  Emerson  at  his  word  as  regards  the  true  philo- 
sophic method.  Having  frequently  neither  actual  experience  nor 
intellectual  training,  they  jumped  at  his  assurance  that  they  had  but 
to  look  within  to  become  possessed  of  aU  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
"  The  Emersonidfe — those  imbeciles,"  as  Theodore  Parker  called 
them,  out  of  the  treasures  of  their  hearts  brought  forth  things  neither 
good  nor  evil,  but  utterly  incomprehensible.  "Anew  philosophy 
has  arisen,"  wrote  one  of  the  puzzled,  "  maintaining  that  nothing  is 
everything  in  general,  and  everything  is  nothing  in  particular." 

To  return,  then,  to  the  epitome  of  the  conflict  between  the  two 
rival  schools  of  ethical  doctrine,  and  the  union  of  them  which  forms, 
as  it  seems  to  me,  the  new  and  true  philosophic  basis  of  ethics.  On 
the  one  hand  there  is  the  Transcendental  school  with  its  impressive 
superstructure  of  abstract  right,  of  undemonstrable  ideals,  of  impera- 
tive commands,  but  resting  on  a  foundation  weak  because  built  not  of 
experience  nor  supported  by  the  test  of  practical  life.  On  the  other 
hand  there  is  the  Empirical  school,  resting  upon  a  broad  and  solid 
foimdation  of  human  experience  and  demonstrated  fact,  strengthened 
by  every  practical  test  that  can  be  applied  to  it,  but  with  no  imposing 
structure  rising  above  the  surface  to  kindle  the  imagination  and 
ensure  the  obedience  of  mankind.  And  we  saw  that  from 
the  union  of  the  two  there  arises  the  perfect  philosophic  edifice. 
Now,  what  is  this  but  a  theoretical  statement  of  that  which  we 
found  actually  existing  in  Emerson  P  His  mind  exhibiting  in  one 
aspect  mysticism,  idealism,  Platonism ;  in  the  other  aspect,  the 
realism  of  typical  Yankee  sense  j  the  two  combining  to  form  an 
unfailing  moral  insight  and  an  irresistible  intellectual  impulse.  The 
parallel  is  perfect.  Emerson  is  the  new  ethics  expressed  in  terms  of 
humanity,  and  this  is  the  i.  terpretation  of  his  unique  personality. 
Conscious  Transcendentalism  rooted  in  unconscious  inherited  Empiri- 
cism— this  describes  both  Emerson  and  the  new  basis  of  ethics  :  he 
was  a  Yankee  Plato,  an  Empirical  Transcendentalist,  an  incarnate 
philosophic  unity.  Hti  affords  us  the  unprecedented  spectacle  of  a 
man  into  whose  life  the  two  great  theoretic  tendencies  of  morals  were 
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condensed :  he  was  an  Empiricist  by  birth,  but  a  Transcendeatalist 
by  conyiction — a  mystic  by  choice,  but  a  logician  by  necessity. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  true  significance  of  Emerson  may  be 
seen.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  of  the  three  questions  in  which, 
according  to  Kant,  the  interest  of  human  reason  is  centred,  the  second 
one  is  supreme  in  importance.  The  interest  of  reason  is  the  interest 
of  humanity,  and  for  humanity,  alike  in  its  individual  and  in  its 
coQectiTe  form,  the  question  of  right  conduct  is  paramount.  Beside 
it  the  question,  "  What  can  I  know  P  "  is  of  interest  merely,  and  even 
the  question,  "  What  may  I  hope  P  "  may  be  left  for  subsequent 
solution.  The  question,  "  What  ought  I  to  do  P  "  is  connected  not 
only  with  the  attainment  of  my  own  highest  ideal,  but  also  with  the 
highest  development  of  the  human  race  itself.  Therefore  the  essence 
of  humanity  lies  in  the  correct  theoretical  answer  to  it,  and  he  who 
in  his  own  nature  is  the  living  embodiment  of  this  answer  is  the 
trnest  man. 

It  only  remains,  in  conclusion,  to  show  that  this  explanation  does 
explain,  that  this  clue  does  really  guide,  and  so  to  verify  the 
previous  argument  as  one  proves  a  sum  in  division.  There  is  no 
space  left  for  any  detailed  explanations,  but.  a  few  words  will 
serve  to  show  how  one  or  two  typical  problems  presented  by 
Emerson  and  his  writings  are  solved  by  this  interpretation.  Beyond 
this  it  will  be  for  any  one  who  deems  it  of  value  to  apply  it  to  the 
questions  which  may  arise  in  his  own  reading  of  Emerson. 

First,  then,  take  the  most  conspicuous  of  the  many  difficulties 
in  connection  with  Emerson — the  fact  of  his  constant  and  conscious 
inconsistency,  his  utter  inability  to  argue  or  even  to  give  his  own 
train  of  reasoning.  He  says  of  Plato,  '^  Admirable  texts  can  be 
qnoted  on  both  sides  of  every  great  question  from  him ;"  and 
this  is  equally  true  of  himself.  It  is  impossible  to  6ay  of  Emerson 
what  view  he  holds  upon  many  of  the  distinct  questions  which  occupy 
men's  minds.  He  is  quite  aware  of  this,  and  frankly  says,  "  I  am 
always  insincere,  as  always  knowing  there  are  other  moods;"  and 
again,  "A  foolish  consistency  is  the  hobgoblin  of  little  minds." 
And  he  will  not  argue  or  defend  his  views.  "  I  delight  in  telling 
what  I  think,"  he  wrote  to  a  critical  friend,  "  but  if  you  ask  me 
how  I  dare  say  so,  or  why  it  is  so,  I  am  the  most  helpless  of  mortal 
men."  This  is  sometimes  very  irritating.  He  challenges  us  with  some 
stupendous  assertion  or  startling  paradox,  but  when  we  accept  the 
implied  alternative  of  either  believing  it  or  refuting  it,  and  demand 
his  reasons  or  attack  his  logic,  he  promptly  escapes  under  cover  of 
some  such  retort  as  his  favourite  quotation  from  Saint  Augustine : 
"Let  others  wrangle,  /  will  wonder."  Now,  this  refusal  to  argue  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  his  own  argumentation  had  been  done  beforehand 
for  him.     He  came  into  the  world  with  his  preliminary  intellectual 
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duties — i.e.  those  in  the  domain  of  logic — done.  It  has  been  well 
eaid  that  "  his  genius  was  mature  from  the  start."  His  long  line  of 
hard-headed  Puritan  ancestors,  full  of  experience  from  their  struggle 
with  the  irreBponsive  soil  of  New  England  and  their  enforced  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  consequent  on  beginning  a  new  life  in  a  new 
country,  had  found  out  for  him  the  major  and  minor  premisses ;  it 
only  remained  for  him  to  draw  the  conclusions.  He  would  no  more 
go  hack  oTcr  the  successive  steps  which  led  to  the  conclusions  which 
he  saw,  than  we  who  know  that  twelve  times  twelve  are  a  hundred 
and  forty-four  should  be  willing  to  make  twelve  successive  additions 
of  twelve  to  reach  the  result,  because  the  children  around  us  do 
not  know  what  the  total  is  without  doing  so.  Not  would  the 
trained  arithmetician  who  knows  at  once  that  24  X  24  =  576  he 
willing  to  adopt  our  calculations  to  find  it  out.  Professor  Nichol,  in 
his  most  valuable  and  instructive  work  on  American  Literature,  is 
struck  with  this  fact,  but  he  does  not  get  as  far  as  the  explanation  of 
it,  "  Mr.  EmersoD,"  he  says,  "  seems  to  have  bought  his  experience 
cheaply."  Precisely.  In  fact  Be  paid  no  more  for  it  than  an  heir  pays 
for  his  wealth ;  it  was  given  to  him.  This,  then,  is  the  explanation 
the  present  interpretation  gives  of  Emerson's  inability  or  unwil- 
lingness to  adopt  the  ordinary  processes  of  reasoning.  His  incoD' 
sistency  is  explained  by  the  fact  that,  not  being  obliged  to  conduct 
any  intellectual  calculating  operations,  he  simply  transfers  to  us  the 
contents  of  his  mental  note-book,  which  contained  new  matter  every 
day.  In  conversation  he  once  let  fall  a  sentence  which  is  a  perfect 
commentary  on  all  hie  writings,  and  which  fully  confirms  this  view. 
"  I  find  myself,"  he  said,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  truth  which  I  do  not 
understand.  I  do  not  find  that  any  one  understands  it.  I  only  wish 
to  make  a  clean  transcript  of  my  mind." 

As  a  second  and  crucial  test,  does  this  interpretation  explain 
Emerson's  great  secret — the  secret  of  his  stimulating  power  ?  That 
it  does  so  is,  to  my  mind,  its  chief  merit.  If  Emerson's  personality 
is  the  ethics  that  is  to  be,  expressed  in  terms  of  humanity,  if  he 
embodies  the  unity  which  we  have  found  to  be  philosophically  true, 
then  h^  is  an  ideal  to  us,  he  is  our  idea  aotualised ;  but  not  an  ideal 
at  which  we  can  directly  aim,  for  we  may  not  adopt  his  method,  but 
rather  an  ideal  which  exhorts,  for  he  is  a  living  proof  that  our  own 
theoretical  views  are  correct,  and  therefore  to  be  followed.  Now,  an 
exhorting  ideal — is  not  that  a  sufficient  key  to  fais  power  P 

Finally,  no  doubt  every  human  mind  exhibits  a  unity  similar  in 
kind ;  it  is  the  vaetness  of  the  difference  in  degree  which,  if  the 
preceding  argument  is  correct,  shows  how  remarkably  and  peculiarly 
true  of  Emerson  are  Carlyle's  words  about  Scott :  "  When  hs 
departed  he  took  a  man's  life  with  him." 

Hbmry  Norhak. 


THE  RADICAL  PROGRAMME. 

n.— MEASURES. 

By  a  certain  order  of  political  controversialists  it  seems  to  be 
thought  a  conclusive  objection  to  any  scheme  of  reform  which  may 
be  brought  forward  to  say  that  it  is  un-English.  That  epithet  is 
supposed  to  carry  all  before  it.  There  is,  or  there  ought  to  be,  no 
resisting  the  accumulated  power  of  the  traditions  of  eight  hundred 
rears.  Are  not  Englishmen,  it  is  indignantly  asked,  as  tenacious 
of  the  national  institutions  which  have  sprung  up  during  this  period 
as  they  are  of  their  nationality  itself  P  Advanced  Liberals,  when 
they  sketch  in  outline  the  modifications  which  appear  to  them 
desirable  in  our  existing  arrangements,  social  and  political,  are 
solemnly  assured  that  they  are  contending  against  a  force  as 
mexorable  as  destiny.  To-day  is  the  creature  of  yesterday,  as 
to-morrow  will,  in  its  turn,  be  the  child  of  to-day.  Governments 
rise  and  fall,  parties  triumph  and  are  defeated,  but  the  fidelity  of 
the  English  people  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  remains  unalter- 
able. This  is  the  conventional  view.  By  way  of  answer,  it  will  be 
enough  to  say,  that  never  yet,  from  the  days  of  the  first  Reform  Bill 
down  to  those  of  the  Irish  Land  Act  of  1881,  was  any  drastic  measure 
of  reform  introduced  which  was  not  accused  by  its  opponents  of 
tiolating  that  sacred  essence — the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  But 
not  only  is  the  term  **  unconstitutional "  purely  arbitrary  in  its 
application-^ezpressive  of  nothing  more  than  of  the  temper,  the 
prejudice,  the  associations  of  the  individual  using  it ;  there  is  really 
nothing  to  show  that  the  British  constitution  commands  the  inalienable 
respect  of  those  in  whose  hearts  its  foundations  are  said  to  be  laid. 

Englishmen,  one  is  told,  though  they  go  beyond  seas  and  settle  in 
remote  countries,  remain  just  as  much  Britons  after  as  before  their 
exodus,  and  are,  therefore,  ex  hypothesi  as  deeply  devoted  to  every- 
thing that  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Constitution.  A  very  little 
examination  will  suffice  to  show  that  this  is  an  entire  fallacy. 
Englishmen  may,  indeed,  carry  their  patriotieftn  and  their  love  of 
fatherknd  from  the  British  Isles  to  the  Antipodes,  and  generally 
to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth ;  but  do  these  qualities  imply 
an  unalterable  attachment  to  each  particular  feature  of  that  amalgam 
of  venerable  anomalies  known  as  the  Constitution  of  this  realm  P 
They  do  nothing  of  the  sort.  Englishmen,  whatever  climate  they 
adopt,  may  never  forfeit  their  national  charactor.  It  is  an 
instructive  ciroumstance  that  they  never  make  any  attempt  to 
perpetuate  their  national  institutions.  With  the  single  excep* 
tion  that  the  colonies  profess  their  loyalty  to  tho  Throne  and 
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acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Sovereign,  the  contrast 
between  the  political  rigime  of  the  colonies  and  Oreat  Britain  is 
complete.  The  opinion  of  foreign  countries  upon  ourselves  and 
our  doings  has  been  described  as  an  anticipation  of  the  verdict  of 
posterity.  By  a  parity  of  reasoning  the  experience  of  vast  com- 
munities of  Englishmen,  governing  themselves  at  a  distance  of 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  capital  of  the  British  Empire,  must  be 
admitted  to  be  a  possible  forecast  of  the  contingencies  which  may 
be  actually  realised  at  home.  There  is  scarcely  an  organic  change 
which  has  found  a  place  in  the  programme  of  advanced  Liberalism 
that  has  not  been  accepted,  and  voluntarily  introduced,  by  the  multi- 
tudes of  Englishmen  who  during  the  last  century  have  found  homes 
for  themselves  at  the  Antipodes  and  across  the  Atlantic.  Loyalty  to 
the  Throne  as  an  historic  and  sentimental  force  they  may  have  trans- 
planted, while  they  live  under  colonial  governors,  who  are  the  reflec- 
tion of  the  regal  power  at  home,  and  who  exist  upon  the  condition 
that  they  do  not  interfere  in  the  free  government  of  the  dependencies 
whose  ornamental  figure-heads  they  are.  But  our  colonists  have  not 
transplanted  the  Established  Church,  which,  we  are  sometimes  assured, 
is  as  national  as  the  monarchy  itself,  nor  have  they  transplanted  the 
hereditary  aristocracy,  which,  in  the  language  of  the  orthodox,  is  the 
essential  buttress  of  monarchy.  Speaking  at  Birmingham  in  June, 
1876,  after  his  first  return  to  Parliament,  Mr.  Chamberlain  said  of 
the  objects  aimed  at  by  Radicalism,  ''  There  is  nothing  in  them 
which  has  not  its  counterpart  at  the  present  moment  in  those  homes 
of  the  English  people  across  the  seas,  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  the  Colonies  of  the  Australian  Seas.  When,"  he  continued, 
"  an  Englishman  seeks  a  more  prosperous  and  brighter  future  in  the 
lands  which  are  destined  to  hand  down  to  future  ages  the  glories  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  race  and  the  fame  of  British  enterprise  and  daring, 
he  seems  naturally  to  leave  behind  him  the  relics  of  all  our  ancient 
superstition  and  feudalism;  and,  therefore,  if  our  opponents  are 
right,  these  countries  ought  to  be  the  opprobrium  of  our  nation  and 
the  disgrace  of  civilisation.  You  know  they  are  lands  where  free- 
dom loves  to  dwell,  and  where  happiness,  material  prosperity,  com- 
fort, and  intelligence  are  more  equally  difiused  than  in  any  other 
quarter  of  the  globe.  Meanwhile,  England  is  said  to  be  the  Paradise 
of  the  rich.  We  have  to  take  care  that  it  be  not  suffered  to  become 
the  purgatory  of  the  poor."  The  sentiment  embodied  in  these  words 
points  a  political  and  an  historic  moral  which  ought  not  to  be 
missed.  The  colonies  are  loyal  ;  that  is,  they  are  thoroughly 
English.  How  comes  it,  then,  that  they  have  not  reproduced  those 
institutions  which  are  conventionally  regarded  as  not  only  ideally 
suitable,  but  absolutely  indispensable,  to  the  English  character  ?  The 
reason  must  be  that  no  such  necessary  relation  between  the  character 
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and  the  institutions  exists,  and  the  simple  circumstance  that  British 
subjects  living  under  what  is  practically  a  democracy — ^with  man- 
hood snfiFragey  without  a  religious  establishment,  without  a  second 
Chamber  composed  of  titular  nobles — ^is  a  conclusiye  proof  that 
neither  of  these  conditions  is  essential  to  the  development  of  qualities 
that  are  reputed  pre-eminently  English. 

It  IB,  therefore,  desirable  to  look  facts  plainly  in  the  face,  and, 
stripping  them  of  all  overgrowth  of  traditional  sentiment,  to  see 
exactly  how  we  stand.  First,  take  the  case  of  the  monarchy.  The 
attitude  of  the  great  majority  of  Englishmen  towards  it,  and  certainly 
of  all  Radicals,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  English  colonists  generally 
There  is  no  reformer,  however  advanced,  into  whose  practical  pur- 
pose it  enters  to  overthrow  the  Throne,  any  more  than  it  does  to 
restore  the  Heptarchy.  The  emotion  of  loyalty,  if  it  were  closely 
analyzed,  would  be  found  to  consist  in  equal  parts  of  respect  for  a 
time-honoured  principle  and  for  a  high-souled  and  blameless 
soYereign.  The  politician  who  would  talk  of  leading  an  attack  upon 
the  Crown  would  be  rightly  spoken  of  as  demented.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  said  that  if  the  monarchy  were  proved  to  be  the 
cause  of  real  political  mischief,  to  minimise  or  to  endanger  the  free- 
dom of  popidar  government,  no  Radical,  and  probably  no  large  class 
of  EngHahmen,  would  exercise  themselves  to  retain  it.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  rally  either  Liberals  or  the  English  public  round  an 
institution  that  did  not  work  harmoniously  with  the  democratic 
forces  of  the  country.  The  Crown,  therefore,  is  likely  to  remain 
undisturbed  for  a  period  which  to  the  practical  politician  is  equivalent 
to  eternity.  The  utmost  that  can  be  said  against  it  is  that  it 
occasionally  operates  in  a  manner  favourable  to  the  opponents  of 
political  reform,  and  that,  as  it  promotes  a  good  deal  of  sycophancy 
and  snobbery,  its  social  influence  is  of  questionable  value.  Lord 
Sherbrooke  was  unable  to  substantiate  his  assertion  that  the  Queen 
had  formerly  asked  a  Liberal  Oabinet  to  introduce  a  Bill  proclaim- 
ing her  Empress  of  India,  and  that  the  request  had  been  refused. 
Bat  it  can  scarcely  fail  to  happen  that  a  Sovereign  concerned  in 
perpetoating  and  increasing  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  his  or 
her  oflSce  should,  from  time  to  time,  make  suggestions  to  Ministers 
▼hich  it  is  not  practicable  to  follow,  and  should  indulge  a  tendency 
to  control  the  affairs  of  State  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  free  play 
of  our  popular  institutions. 

But  of  these  things  no  serious  account  need  be  taken.  The  welfare 
and  duration  of  the  Throne  will  always  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
occupant  of  the  Throne.  The  expense  of  monarchy  cannot  in  a  great 
and  opulent  country  be  alleged  as  an  argument  against  it.  Speaking 
at  Manchester  in  April,  1871,  Mr.  Disraeli  declared  that ''  Of  all  forms 
of  government  monarchy  was — for,'*  he  said,  "  I  wQl  use  the  vile 
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epithet — the  most  cheap."  One  thing,  indeed,  in  the  interests  of 
the  Throne  is  earnestly  to  he  deprecated — an  imperial  and  especially 
a  military  policy  undertaken  at  the  royal  instance  and  wish.  For 
instance,  had  England  prodlaimed  war  five  years  ago  against  Rassia, 
and  sustained,  as  is  at  least  possible  she  might  have  done,  a  graye 
reverse,  it  is  conceivable  that  a  state  of  feeling  might  have  been 
produced  in  this  country  not  merely  hostile,  but  disastrous,  to  the 
existence  of  the  Throne.  The  monarchy,  it  may  at  once  be 
said,  could  not  hope  to  survive  the  results  of  a  great  European 
struggle  in  which  our  army  should  be  unsuccessful,  and  which 
should  be  understood  to  have  been  entered  upon  at  the  express 
wish  of  the  Court.  Short  of  this,  however,  and  so  long  as  the 
functions  of  royalty  are  recognised  as  being  ornamental  and  con- 
sultative, the  Throne  has  nothing  to  fear  from  Radicalism.  Radicals 
have  something  else  to  do  than  to  break  butterflies  on  wheels. 

The  Established  Church  is  regarded  by  Radicals  in  a  very  different 
light.     The  monarchical  sentiment,  let  it  be  allowed,  shows  itself  in 
the  colonies  in  the  attachment  of  the  colonists  to  the  sovereign.    No 
one  has  ever  yet  discovered  the  signs  of  any  similar  affection  in 
any  of  our  colonial  dependencies  for  the  theory  and  practice  of 
a  religious  establishment.     The  Anglican  Church  has  its  bishops 
at  the  Antipodes,  as  it  has  on  the  European  and  on  the  American 
continents  ;  but  the  idea  of  giving  them  the  official  position  which 
they  enjoy  in  England  has  neyer  seriously  suggested  itself.     That 
is,   as  it  always   has  been,  a  peculiarity  limited  to  Oreat  Britain. 
The  explanation  is  obvious.     That  the  State  Church  has  rendered  in 
past  time  much  national  service  no  one  denies.     The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  accomplished  in  its  day  a  great  mission.  Would  any  one  there- 
fore argue  that  it  was  desirable  to  establish  this  Church  in  any  one  of 
our  colonies?  With  what  may  be  called  the  religious  case  against  the 
Establishment  we  are  not  now  concerned.    The  only  case  we  care 
to  recognise  against  it,  is  the  social   and  political.     It  has  often 
been  remarked  that  Conservatism  stands  in  less  need  of  organiza- 
tion than  Liberalism,  because  it  possesses  a  rallying  centre  in  the 
chief  institutions  and  interests  of  the  couutrv.     Of  these  none  has 
lent  more  effectual  aid  to  Conservatism  than  the  Establishment.  The 
fundamental  doctrine  and  uniform  aim  of  Conservatism  are  the 
preservation  of  class  privilege.     The  Church  is  an  organization  of 
privilege,  and  the  alliance  between  parson  and  publican,  Bible  and 
beer,  which  is  always  talked  about  at  the  period  of  a  general  election, 
is  something  more  than  a  phrase,  and  is  not  merely  the  alliterative 
invention  of  the    malignant  Radical.     The   two  orders  of  men, 
parsons  and  publicans,  stand  upon  the  same  political  level.    They 
only  quarrel  when  one  complains  that  he  is  deprived  of  his  due 
share  of  patrons  and  customers  by  the  other.     Clergy  and  licensed 
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victiiallers  have  alike  a  large  vested  interest  to  defend.  In  the 
case  of  the  former  this  interest  is  social  as  well  as  political.  So 
long  as  there  exists  in  England  a  priestly  caste  deriving  its  title 
and  emoluments  from  the  State,  and,  as  a  consequence,  enjoy* 
ing  precedence  over  all  other  ministers  of  religion,  it  is  impossible 
that  the  latter  should  not  be  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  or  that 
the  former  should  not  presume  upon  their  position  to  a  degree 
inconsiBtent  with  the  well-being  of  the  community,  and  especially 
of  the  poorer  and  humbler  section  of  it.  In  the  majority  of  parishes 
the  landed  proprietors  of  the  district,  the  clergyman,  the  farmers,  and 
the  publicans  constitute  a  political  quadrilateral,  which  is  the 
main  obstacle  in  the  path  of  all  social  improvement.  They  differ 
amongst  themselves  upon  many  minor  matters,  and,  it  may  be,  live 
together  habitually  in  a  state  bordering  upon  one  of  civil  war.  But 
when  the  period  arrives  for  the  householders  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  choose  between  a  representative  who  is  in  favour  of,  and  one  who 
ifl  opposed  to,  social  reform,  they  make  common  cause  and  unite 
their  efforts  to  return  the  Conservative  candidate. 

It  may  be  readily  admitted  that  there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule. 
There  are  many  clergymen  of  the  Establishment  who  sympathize 
with  the  mass  of  their  parishioners  in  preference  to  the  squire  or 
the  publican,  who  do  not  shrink  from  taking  the  initiative  in  the 
formation  of  Board  Schools,  when  local  conditions  prescribe  the  step, 
through  a  fear  lest  they  should  impair  their  own  ascendancy  in 
educational  matters  on  the  one  hand,  or  incur  the  displeasure  of  the 
resident  or  non-resident  territorial  magnate  on  the  other.  But  such 
conduct  as  this  on  the  part  of  the  Anglican  clergy  is  not  only  un- 
usual, it  is  resented  by  the  representatives  of  privilege,  who  see  in 
them  men  who  ought  to  be  their  natural  allies.  The  parson  who 
dares  to  traverse  the  decrees,  or  to  run  counter  to  the  wishes,  of 
his  squire,  speedily  incurs  disfavour,  and  becomes  the  victim  of  a 
species  of  social  ostracism.  If  the  tie  which  binds  the  Church  to  the 
State  were  severed,  is  it  not  clear  that  the  better  sort  of  clergy  would 
find  themselves  in  a  position  far  less  invidious,  and  far  better  calcu- 
lated to  enable  them  to  give  effect  to  their  humanitarian  views? 
It  is  no  secret  that  a  few  at  least  of  the  clergy  themselves  regret  the 
position  in  which  they  are  placed  by  the  Legislature,  and  deplore  the 
fact  that  their  social  status  and  obligations  minimise  their  oppor- 
tonities  of  moral  and  spiritual  usefulness.  Once  leave  the  Anglican 
clergy  free  as  the  Nonconformist  clergy  are  free,  and  the  baneful 
effect  which  they  exercise  in  a  variety  of  political  questions  will 
disappear.  The  clergy  of  a  disestablished  Church  might  be  con- 
fidently expected  to  help  rather  than  to  retard  the  cause  of  State 
education,  not  to  think  it  a  part  of  their  professional  duty  to  protest 
against  every  step  taken  in  the  direction  of  religious  equality,  or  to 
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memorialize  Parliament  with  a  view  to  defeat  the  measures  giving 
effect  to  these  principles. 

It  is  sometimes  alleged  that  religions  equality  has  been  com- 
pletely established  in  this  realm.  Were  this  so,  Mr.  Bradlaugh 
would  not  at  the  present  moment  be  excluded  from  the  House 
of  Commons.  Moreover,  though  tests  have  been  abolished,  and 
Nonconformity  is  no  bar  to  promotion  and  success  in  any  depart- 
ment of  professional  life,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  impossible 
that,  so  long  as  the  Establishment  exists,  there  should  be  any- 
thing like  complete  religious  liberty.  What  Radicals  dislike  and 
condemn  on  principle  is  the  arbitrary  selection  by  the  State  of 
a  single  religious  community,  and  the  investiture  of  its  officers 
with  exceptional  dignity  and  emoluments.  The  Church  of  England 
was  made  by  Parliament,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many  think- 
ing men,  who  are  not  Radicals,  scarcely  even  Liberals,  the  time  has 
come  when  Parliament  may  reasonably  be  asked  to  unmake  it. 
Because  some  of  the  State  clergy  are  distinguished  by  an  admir- 
able spirit  of  liberality  and  justice,  and  are  better  than  their  cloth, 
is  that  an  argument  in  favour  of  retaining  their  cloth  as  a  State 
uniform?  No  amount  of  patchwork  reforms,  no  desire,  however 
earnest,  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  themselves  to  treat  their  Noncon- 
formist brethren  with  respect,  can  possibly  crown  the  edifice  of 
religious  equality  while  there  is  a  religion  endowed  and  organized 
by  the  State.  ( 

Nor  is  the  pecuniary  question  unimportant.  It  is  impossible  ( 
accurately  to  fix  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church.  Thev 
amount  to  between  five  and  ten  millions  a  year.  Of  this  sum 
a  large  proportion  would  be  available  for  purposes  of  national  useful- 
ness :  for  instance,  for  the  endowment  of  education,  a  subject  on 
which  something  will  presently  be  said.  Large  as  are  the  sums  to 
be  dealt  with,  the  task  does  not  present  any  particular  difficulty. 
The  precedent  of  the  Irish  Church  would  naturally  be  followed  in 
some  of  its  general  aspects,  and  avoided  in  some  of  its  special  conse- 
quences. Thus  it  would  be  necessary  to  beware,  lest  after  having  dis- 
endowed the  Church,  there  should  be  handed  over  to  her  such  a  sum, 
and  upon  such  conditions,  that  it  would  practically  be  equivalent  to  a 
re-endowment.  The  stale  crv  of  confiscation  would  of  course  once 
more  be  raised.  If  there  was  a  living  donor  he  might  fairly 
claim  that  any  property  with  which  he  had  presented  the  Church 
should  revert  to  him.  But  failing  this,  and  without  saying  any- 
thing of  the  manner  in  which  the  property  was  for  the  most  part 
derived  by  its  original  possessors,  to  whom  else  can  it  go  but  to  the 
State  P  If  all  existing  interests  were  compensated,  and  endowments 
given  within  a  certain  limit  of  time  were  to  be  exempted  from  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  no  injustice  would  be  done.    It  is  as  certain  that 
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the  Church  of  England  will,  some  day  or  other,  cease  as  an  establish- 
ment to  exist,  as  it  is  that  household  suffrage  will  be  extended  to 
counties.  The  probability  is  that  the  events  now  foreshadowed  will 
take  place  much  more  speedily  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  1866 
few  people  would  have  predicted  that  the  Church  of  Ireland  was 
in  ariiculo  mortis.  The  question  of  disestablishment  in  England  will 
be  no  sooner  actively  raised  than  we  shall  have  come  within  a 
measurable  distance  of  realising  it.  This  is  one  of  those  cases  in 
which  '^  the  half  is  more  than  the  whole.'^  It  is  likely  enough  that 
di8e8tablishment  may  be  delayed  a  few  years,  but  when  it  does  arrive 
it  will  be  with  a  rush. 

fiefore  the  specific  legislation  to  which  Radicalism  is  pledged  in 
the  immediate  future  is  surveyed,  a  few  words  may  appropriately 
be  devoted  to  the  position  and  prospects  of  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
last  thing  which  any  Radical  would  desire,  or  would  dream  of  doing, 
is  to  reform  that  Chamber  in  any  way.  Its  defects  are  inseparable 
from  its  existence.  It  does  not  indeed  materially  affect  the  course 
of  legislation  ;  it  may  postpone  the  passing  of  important  measures, 
but  it  does  no  more.  It  is  a  source  of  vexation  and  impatience  to 
every  earnest  reformer  ;  it  is  not,  and  it  can  never  be,  a  permanent 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  reform.  A  Second  Chamber,  composed  as  the 
House  of  Lords  is  composed,  must  necessarily  be  Conservative.  Lord 
Redesdale  is  the  true  type  of  the  Parliamentary  peer.  That  every- 
thing is  for  the  best  in  this  best  possible  of  all  constitutions,  that 
there  is  no  subject  in  or  department  of  our  national  life  which  admits 
of  reform  or  of  alteration,  except  for  the  worse,  is  the  fixed  belief  of 
Conservative  nobles  fashioned  after  the  pattern  of  Lord  Redesdale. 
When  Plato  is  discussing  whether  change  is  possible  to  the  gods,  he 
remarks  that  as  all  change  implies  a  variation  of  quality,  and  as 
the  gods  are  already  perfect,  it  must  in  their  instance  imply  dete- 
noration.  Absolute  immutability,  he  concludes,  must  therefore  be 
a  divine  attribute.  Lord  Redesdale  would  argue  about  our  institu- 
tions in  a  similar  way.  To  touch  them,  or,  in  the  cant  of  the  time, 
to  reform  them,  mast  be  to  vitiate  and  degrade  them.  One  may 
afford  to  regard  with  equanimity  these  displays  of  self-complacent 
stolidity.  The  House  of  Lords  would  almost,  indeed,  seem  to  exist 
for  the  special  purpose  of  reducing  Conservatism  to  an  absurdity, 
and  the  utmost  which  the  advanced  Radical  could  wish  is  that  it 
might  place  itself  in  serious  collision  with  the  House  of  Commons. 
Radicalism  has  everything  to  hope  and  nothing  to  fear  from  the  issue 
of  such  a  struggle.  But  the  Lords  are  too  wise  in  their  generation 
to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  They  protest  first  and  they  register 
afterwards.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  course  of  the  present  session,  by 
»ay  of  asserting  themselves,  they  throw  out  a  measure  or  two  of 
minor  importance.     The  summary  way  in  which  they  treated  Mr. 
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Anderson's  measure  fdt  the  prevention  of  craelty  to  animals  was 
suggestive  and  characteristic.  It  had  passed  the  House  of  Commons 
by  an  overwhehning  majority ;  it  reflected  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country ;  it  embodied  what  may  be  called  the  average  morality  of  the 
day  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  is  significant  that  some  of  those  news- 
papers which  do  not  usually  condemn  the  pastimes  of  polite  society 
were  vehement  in  their  denunciations  of  pigeon-shooting  as  a  sport. 
But  the  House  of  Lords,  as  if  resolved  to  show  that  it  was  indifferent 
to  these  considerations,  and  that  it  lacked  all  sympathy  with  popolur 
feeling,  negatived  the  Bill  by  nearly  a  two  to  one  majority. 

The  Irish  Registration  and  the  Scotch  Local  Government  Bills 
have  received  the  happy  dispatch  at  the  hands  of  the  peers  because, 
as  Lord  Salisbury  put  it,  it  was  high  time  to  show  the  country  that 
their  lordships  were  not  a  mere  court  of  registration.  If  they  are  not 
this,  what  are  they  P  If  they  are  not  willing  to  acquiesce  ih  these  func- 
tions, what  do  they  themselves  think  will  be  their  future  P  Recollect, 
it  is  not  the  Radicals  who  tell  the  Lords  that  they  exist  in  a  parlia- 
mentary sense  only  to  confirm  the  votes  of  the  Commons;  it  is  the 
Lords  who,  by  loudly  protesting  against  that  view  of  their  duties, 
unnecessarily  bring  the  truth  home  to  the  public.  If  the  hereditary 
legislators  are  well  advised,  they  will  say  as  little  as  possible  about 
the  exact  position  and  influence  to  which  they  consider  themselves 
entitled  in  the  government  of  the  United  Kingdom.  They  will  order 
their  movements  discreetly,  and  maintaining  their  reputation  for 
ability  in  debate,  sagacity,  moderation,  eloquence,  learning,  know- 
ledge of  diplomatic  affairs,  courtly  conduct,  and  other  excellent 
qualities,  will  not  expose  themselves  to  any  unnecessary  attack. 
The  place  occupied  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  country  was  illus- 
trated a  year  ago  in  the  case  of  the  Arrears  Bill.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  when  Lord  Salisbury  resolved  to  oppose  it,  he  had, 
or  imagined  he  had,  reason  to  believe  that  he  would  be  supported  in 
so  doing  by  a  majority  of  the  peers.  It  may  even  be  that  a  majority 
of  the  peers  did  at  first  intend  to  follow  Lord  Salisbury.  But  when 
he  convened  his  followers  in  Arlington  Street,  three-fourths  of  them 
did  not  see  their  way  to  give  effect  to  his  views.  The  peers,  with 
their  customary  good  sense,  recognised  that  to  defeat  the  Bill  would 
be  futile  and  would  react  mischievously  upon  themselves,  that  it 
would  give  Radicalism  the  cry  which  it  just  then  happened  to  want, 
and  that  the  sequel  must  be  an  agitation  pregnant  possibly  with 
ruinous  consequences  to  the  Second  Chamber.  In  plain  EngUsh, 
Lord  Salisbury's  followers  preferred  making  Lord  Salisbury  ridicu- 
lous to  the  alternative  of  incurring  the  brunt  of  a  popular  assault. 
Such  discretion  may  not  have  been  dignified,  but  it  was  the  better 
part  of  valour.  Lord  Salibbury,  indeed,  denounced  tbe  measure 
to  the  last.     He  upbraided,  as  well  he  might,  his  followers  with 
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deserting  him,  and  the  measure  became  law.  Now,  either  this  is  a 
specimen  of  what  must  always  occur  in  such  episodes  as  these,  or  it 
is  not  Upon  the  former  hypothesis,  the  House  of  Lords  is  harm- 
less; upon  the  latter,  it  is  not  only  harmless  but  useful.  The 
popular  impatience  of  a  Second  Chamber  is  only  held  in  check  by 
the  knowledge  that,  at  the  worst,  it  can  but  arrest  the  progress  of 
I^islation.  •  If,  however,  it  is  to  be  an  understood  thing  that  the 
House  of  Lords  is  indefinitely  to  delay  legislation,  then  simple 
toleration  of  it  will  pass  into  active  resentment  against  it.  Under 
any  circumstances,  it  is  needless  to  include  the  abolition  of  the 
HouBe  of  Lords  in  the  Radical  programme.  Supposing  that  it 
exhibits  in  the  future  the  same  qualities  that,  on  the  whole,  it  has 
exhibited  in  the  past.  Radicals  need  not  trouble  themselves  about  it. 
Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  it  insists  upon  asserting  itself,  it  will 
of  its  own  accord  and  by  its  own  act  be  reformed  out  of  existence. 

The  measures  to  which  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  Radical  party 
to  address  itself  as  soon  as  may  be,  will  be  conveniently  ranged 
ander  three  heads.  Education,  Land,  Taxation — ^which,  comprehend- 
ing Land  and  Taxation  under  the  same  category,  constitute  two  of 
the  three  points  in  the  Radical  charter,  best  known  as  the  *'  three 
F's" — ^Free  land,  free  church,  free  schools.  One  department  of  the 
land  question,  the  social  status  and  housing  of  the  poor  in  town  and 
coontry,  will  be  dealt  with  in  the  next  number  of  this  Review.  Other 
topics  will  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner,  and  when  the  series 
is  concluded  the  public  will  have  in  their  hands  something  more  than 
a  mere  outline  sketch  of  Radical  legislation — something  more  than 
a  floating  body  of  Radical  doctrine,  or  a  congeries  of  abstract  propo- 
sitions. It  is  our  aim  to  present  our  readers  with  a  sufficient  amount 
of  definite  information  to  enable  them  to  see,  not  only  what  ought 
to  be  done,  but  how  what  is  wanted  must  be  done.  Upon  the 
present  occasion  it  will  be  enough  to  indicate  the  general  attitude 
and  policy  of  the  Radical  party  in  various  departments  of  legislation, 
subsequently  to  be  explained  in  detail. 

The  first  of  these  to  which  attention  shall  now  be  directed  is 
education.  The  responsibility  which  the  State  formerly  assumed 
by  the  Act  of  1870  has  not  yet  been  fully  discharged.  A  great 
principle  was  asserted  thirteen  years  ago,  and  to  that  principle,  thus 
far,  only  partial  efiect  has  been  given.  A  step  in  the  direction  of 
State  socialism  was  taken,  but  it  was  not  more  than  a  step,  and  a 
short  one.  The  result  of  the  education  controversy  that  raged 
from  1870  to  1876  was  a  compromise  which  left  in  our  school  system 
elements  of  partiality,  injustice,  and  inefficiency,  and  that  gave 
the  final  honours  of  the  contest  to  the  reactionary  party.  It  is 
demonstraMe,  and  it  will  be  shown  hereafter,  that  our  present  edu- 
cational arrangements  are  wanting  in  the  two  essentials  of  economy 
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and  efficiency;  there  are  signs  that  popular  feeling  against  it 
is  acquiring  irresistible  strength,  nor  can  it  be  too  strongly 
stated  that  in  this  matter  the  wish  of  those  who  are  immediately 
interested,  and  who  constitute  the  majority  of  the  ratepayers,  viz. 
the  working  classes,  must  in  the  long  run  be  obeyed.  It  is  within 
their  power  to  bring  the  whole  educational  machinery  of  the  comitry 
to  a  dead  lock  to-morrow.  They  may  refuse  en  masse^  as  the  Quakers 
refused  to  pay  Church  rates,  to  pay  school  rates.  They  may  be  sent 
to  prison  for  their  refusal,  and  may  do  penance  on  the  treadmill. 

As  it  is,  the  working  classes  are  dissatisfied  with  a  state  of  things 
under  which  parents  have  no  alternative  but  to  beg,  borrow,  or  steal 
school  fees,  or  to  accept  the  stigma  of  pauperism ;  under  which  they 
are  subject  to  inquisitorial  and  ofiensive  examinations  in  their  house- 
hold affairs,  that  lay  bare  the  secret  of  their  struggles  and  trials  before 
school  boards  and  guardians.  Our  educational  centralization  cannot 
fail  to  operate  as  an  exacting  and  an  arbitrary  despotism.  It  is  arbi- 
trary, because  not  even  a  penny  school,  much  less  a  free  school,  can 
be  opened  in  the  largest  town  in  England  without  the  consent  of  the 
Educational  Department ;  because,  too,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  this 
consent  depends  on  the  wishes  of  the  clergy,  to  whom  the  matter 
is  referred  by  the  school  inspector  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  case. 
It  is  exacting,  because  it  compels  parents  either  to  pay  what  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  things  impossible  they  can  afford,  or  else  to  confess 
themselves  suppliants  for  the  charity  of  the  parish.  It  will  be 
universally  allowed  that  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  opposition  of  the 
supporters  of  voluntary  and  denominational  schools  free  schools 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  established  long  ere  this.  Is  it 
or  is  it  not  a  duty  which  the  State  owes  to  the  humblest  of  its 
subjects  to  guarantee  their  children  a  modicum  of  learning  f  K 
it  is,  then  it  must  be  a  moral  violation  of  that  duty  to  perform 
it  in  a  niggard  and  grudging  manner,  painful  and  intolerable 
to  English  feeling.  If  every  school  in  England  was  thrown  open 
to  the  children  of  the  poor  the  additional  expenditure  involved 
would  be  trifling.  Some  adjustment  there  would,  of  course,  have  to 
be,  and  the  managers  of  the  denominational  schools  might  suffer. 
Hence  their  determined  resistance  to  the  scheme.  But  it  must  always 
be  remembered  that  under  no  circumstances  could  the  actual  cost  of 
education  be  increased.  The  question  is,  not  how  much  is  to  be 
paid,  nor  in  what  manner  it  is  to  be  paid.  Free  schools  would 
simplify  the  distribution  of  the  costs  between  parents  and  the  State  ; 
the  educational  rate  chargeable  on  labourers  would  count,  in  some 
cases  to  more,  in  some  to  less,  than  they  at  present  pay. 

There  is  another  grave  and  unanswerable  argument  against  the 
existing  system.  Limited  as  the  number  of  free  scholars  now  is, 
it  is  constantly  on  the  increase.     There  are,  therefore,  in  all  school 
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districts  parents  who,  while  they  belong  to  the  same  social  class, 
are  paying  not  only  their  own  school  fees,  but  are  contributing 
to  the  payment  of  their  neighbours'  fees.  Artisans  and  labourers 
are  arbitrarily  classified  according  to  a  graduated  poverty  scale. 
The  mechanic  whose  earnings  are  three  shillings  a  week  for  every 
member  of  his  family  pays  no  fees.  If  this  sum  is  exceeded  by  a 
single  penny  he  pays  fees.  It  is  impossible  to  carry  out  with  fair- 
ness the  principle  of  regulating  the  amount  of  the  fees  to  be  paid 
by  the  wage-earning  capacity  of  the  parents.  Moreover,  since  fees 
can  only  be  remitted  or  paid  for  short  periods,  the  scrutiny 
into  family  affairs  is  a  perpetually  recurrent  ordeal.  The  point 
to  be  decided  is,  whether  there  is  any  method  of  removing  the 
objections  entertained  by  voluntary  managers  to  the  abolition  of  fees, 
which  might  be  accepted  by  the  Liberal  party  as  a  tentative  arrange- 
ment. Considering  that  the  former  have  never  shown  any  objection 
based  upon  principle  to  free  schools,  it  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to 
sappose  that  such  a  modm  vivendi  may  be  discovered. 

As  any  reforms  in  our  educational  system,  if  they  are  to  be  effectual, 
will  involve  the  assumption  and  the  discharge  of  fresh  responsibilities 
by  the  State,  so  will  it  be  with  any  reforms  worth  having  in  our 
system  of  land  tenure.  Whatever  the  direction  in  which  we  look, 
the  tendency  is  in  favour  of  the  enlargement  of  the  sphere  of  State 
action  and  of  its  multiplied  interference  in  the  relations  between 
those  who  live  under  it.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
most  characteristic  principle  of  modern  domestic  legislation  is  that 
embodied  in  the  Factories  Act — the  principle,  namely,  that  capital 
has  acquired  so  predominant  a  power  that  it  is  not  safe  to  leave 
labour  to  look  after  itself;  that  the  economical  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  which  are  merely  generalisations  from  experience,  are  not 
infallible  in  their  operation ;  and  that  freedom  of  contract  may  be 
employed  as  an  instrument  of  oppression  as  well  as  a  weapon  of  liberty. 
As  yet  we  have  advanced  only  a  short  way  comparatively  towards 
the  realisation  of  those  agrarian  reforms  which  were  contemplated 
by  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Bright.  Even  when  this  programme  has 
been  completed  much  will  remain  to  be  done.  The  first  steps  to  bo 
taken  are  the  abolition  of  settlement  and  entail.  Next,  the  probate 
and  succession  duties  must  be  altered.  When  these  things  have  been 
accomplished,  the  programme  of  the  older  reformers  will  have  been 
exhausted.  This  will  be  found  insufficient.  It  may  be  accepted  as 
an  instalment,  but  as  no  more.  Each  successive  year  adds  to  the 
difBcuIties,  and  increases  the  perplexities,  of  the  case.  It  is  well 
that,  before  relations  between  the  owners  and  the  occupiers  of  the 
soil,  between  proprietor  and  peasant  are  fundamentally  readjusted, 
arrears  should  be  wiped  off,  but  even  thus  we  shall  only  have  arrived 
at  the  threshold  of  the  land  question.      Tlie  object  of  all  land  reform 
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must  be  the  multiplicatmi  of  land-owners.  When  entail  and  settle- 
ment are  done  away  with,  a  real  impulse  will  be  given  in  that 
direction  ;  but  machinery  will  have  to  be  provided  for  insuring  the 
requisite  changes.  Before  indicating  the  different  methods  in  which 
it  may  be  practicable  to  accomplish  the  desired  end,  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  remind  those  ^ho  object  to  the  multiplication  of  land- 
owners as  a  revolutionary  step,  that  its  tendencies  are  distinctly 
Conservative.  The  greater  the  number  of  those  who  have  an  interest 
in  the  soil,  the  deeper  will  be  the  popular  attachment  to  it.  The 
conflict  of  interests  will  disappear ;  and  our  land  system,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  is  now,  the  symbol  of  strife — the  embodiment  of  the 
privileges  of  the  few  as  opposed  to  the  rights  and  aspirations  of  the 
many — will  become  a  guarantee  of  class  concord  and  harmony. 

Short  ways  of  reforming  our  system  of  land  tenure  have  recently 
been  proposed  by  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Wallace.  There  is  no  need 
to  criticise  them  minutely  now.  Truth  and  error,  fallacy  and  fact, 
are  combined  in  the  treatises  of  the  two  authors.  That  the  masses 
have  not  benefited,  as  it  might  have  been  hoped  they  would,  by  the 
extraordinary  prosperity  of  the  last  half  century  is  true  enough; 
but  that  the  whole  of  the  increase  of  wealth  during  this  period 
has  gone  into  the  pockets  of  the  land-owners  is  conspicuously  false. 
Mr.  Wallace  and  Mr.  George  insist  that  certain  remedies,  not 
only  drastic,  but  alarming,  in  their  scope  and  magnitude,  should  be 
applied  for  the  sake  of  a  problematical  gain.  The  least  that  might 
be  asked  is  that  they  should  show  the  advantages,  which  they  declare 
would  accrue  if  their  scheme  were  adopted,  to  be  absolutely  certain. 
They  fail  to  do  anything  of  the  sort.  The  total  sum  taken  for  rent 
in  one  form  or  another  would  be  the  same  under  the  operation  of  the 
plan  of  Mr.  George  and  Mr.  Wallace  as  under  the  existing  system. 
The  only  difference  would  be  that  the  increase  in  the  value  of  land 
would  go  to  the  new  holders.  Thus  the  evils  which  it  is  now  pro- 
posed to  cure  would  repeat  themselves,  and  it  would  shortly  be  neces- 
sary for  the  State  once  more  to  interfere  and  to  apply  another  scheme 
of  wholesale  confiscation.  The  proposition  that,  the  land  once 
nationalised,  the  increased  wealth  of  the  country  will  be  distributed 
amongst  all  classes  and  individuals — that  is  to  say,  that  the 
£600,000,000  by  which  the  wealth  of  England  has  grown  during 
the  last  twenty  years — would,  if  there  had  been  no  landlordis,  have 
passed  in  fair  proportions  into  the  hands  of  the  thirty-five  millions 
inhabiting  this  realm,  rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  entire  incre- 
ment is  eaten  up  by  rent.  As  a  writer  in  the  Pall  Mall  Oazettt  of 
24(h  and  29th  of  lust  January  has  shown,  this  assumption  is 
altogether  unfounded. 

If  therefore  the  land  nationalization  project,  of  which  so  much 
has  recently  been  heard,  is  to  be  rejected,  in  what  direction  is  the 
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reform  to  be  looked  for  P  Entail  and  settlement  swept  away,  what 
is  the  exact  nature  of  the  second  step  to  be  taken  P  First,  there  is  the 
proposal  to  create  small  owners  by  the  assistance  of  the  State.  Of 
this  it  may  be  remarked  that,  whatever  the  practical  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  giving  e£Fect  to  it,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  condemned  as  contrary 
to  the  political  spirit  of  the  time.  Another  suggestion  for  placing 
our  land  system  upon  an  equitable  basis  is  the  application  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act  to  England.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  to  make 
tenants  owners,  and,  roughly  speaking,  to  multiply  tenants  by  ten. 
Thirdly,  there  are  those  who  are  in  favour  of  a  radically  different 
method  of  procedure.  In  some  of  our  colonies  farms  are  pre- 
Tented  from  growing  beyond  a  certain  size,  and  landed  establish- 
ments, are  kept  within  certain  limits  by  a  progressive  income- 
tax  on  the  number  of  acres  held.  That  this  method  would  be 
effectual  in  England  no  one  can  doubt.  A  fourth  proposal  is  of  a 
somewhat  cognate  character.  Why  not,  it  is  said,  frankly  recognise 
the  fact  that  freedom  of  bequest  should  be  subject  to  the  same  modifica- 
tions as  are  already  in  force  in  the  case  of  freedom  of  contract. 
Supposing  this  were  done,  the  law  would  in  effect  say  to  every  owner 
of  land  :  '*  Add,  if  you  will,  house  to  house,  and  field  to  field  ;  buy 
up  a  county,  and  become  the  lord  of  a  province ;  but  understand 
that  you  do  so  at  your  own  risk.  Tou  shall  not  indeed  be  debarred 
from  bequeathing  a  vast  estate  to  a  single  heir,  but  this  power  shall 
only  belong  to  you  upon  conditions  which  the  State  prescribes. 
When  your  property  has  grown  to  a  magnitude  that  exceeds  what, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  State,  is  compatible  with  the  public  interest 
should  be  possessed  by  an  individual,  it  will  peremptorily  discourage 
Tou  from  going  farther.'^  There  is  one  way  in  which  the  State  can 
execate  such  a  resolution.  It  can  provide  for  an  increase  of  the 
probate  duty  levied  upon  landed  proprietors  over  a  certain  size. 

There  is  another  method  of  dealing  with  the  question  of  land 
tenure  which  combines  several  of  the  advantages  inherent  in  the 
foregoing.     The  principle  of  all  such  legislation  as  is  now  being 
considered  is,  let  it  be  repeated  once  more,  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  State  to  fix  within  certain  broad  limits  the  extent,  and  to  con- 
trol the  conditions,  of  private  ownership.     What^  therefore^  must  be 
done  is  formally  to  confer  upon  the  State  larger  powers  in  these  matters 
than  she  now  possesses.     Such  an  authority  might,  and,  necessarily 
would  be,  delegated  to  local  authorities.     It  would  be  impossible  for 
the  central  Government  to  manage  all  land  transactions  in  every 
part  of  the  country.   It  would  vest  in  its  representatives  the  power  of 
expropriating  for  public  purposes,  on  payment  of  fair  compensa- 
tion, and  adequate  securities  being  taken  against  the  possibility  of 
extortionate  demands. 
The    reform    of    our    system    of    taxation    practically    comes 
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under  nearly  the   same   head   as  land  legislation.      Speaking  on 
this  subject  ten  years  ago.  Sir  Charles  Dilke  said :   **  A  certain 
minimum   of  income   sufBcient  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life 
to   a  moderately  numerous  family  should   not  be   heavily  taxed, 
but  only  the  surplus  beyond  this.     Suppose  this  minimum  to  be 
£50  a  year  for  each  family,  supposing   the  workmen  to  be  five 
million  families  (which  is  not  much  above  the  mark),  this  would  give 
250  millions  for  necessaries.      But  their  whole  income  is  computed 
at  325  millions  by  Mr.  Dudley  Baxter,  leaving  only  75  millions  of 
superfluities,  which,  on  this  principle,  would  be  taxed ;  on  this  30 
millions  of  taxes  are  raised.     The  rich  are  2  millions  of  families, 
which  give  100  millions  for  necessaries,  but  they  have  500  millions, 
leaving  400  millions  to  be  taxed,  which  bears  little  more  than  50 
millions  of  taxes.     I  repeat  that  the  small  incomes  are  over  taxed." 
No  person  will  deny  that  a  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth,  if  it 
could  be   effected  without  creating  any  revolutionary  precedent, 
would  be  a  gain  to  the  whole  conmiunity.     Again,  no  one  will 
deny  either  that  a  general  reduction  of  incomes,  once  a  certain 
point  had  been  reached,  would  not  inflict  any  appreciable  amount 
of  suffering.     Twenty  years  ago  a  man  with  £10,000  a  year  was 
regarded  as  a  prodigy  of  wealth.     Now  he  is  considered  well  to  do, 
and  no  more,  and  one  may  walk  through  streets  and  squares  for 
hours  in  London,  each  one  of  which  represents  probably  a  minimum 
ncome  of   not  less   than  £8,000  a  year.     Has  the  happiness  or    i 
comfort  of  life  increased  during  these  two  decades  in  any  propor- 
tion to  the  rate  in  which  wealth  has  increased  P     It  is  notorious  that 
it  has  not.     Let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  writers  of  these  papers 
contemplate  the  reduction  by  law  of  all  incomes  to  a  common  level. 
The  remark  just  made  is  only  intended  to  remind  persons  that,  even 
were  the  extremely  rich  to  find  that  a  readjustment  of  taxation 
tended  to  diminish  their  wealth,  no  great  amount  of  hardship  would 
be  the  result.     Here  again  we  may  refer  to  the  precedents  of  that 
Greater  Britain  which  lies  beyond  the  seas.    As  Free  Schools,  a  Free 
Church,  and  Free  Land  have  been  found  practicable  in  the  colonies, 
so  has  a  progressive  income-tax  up  to  ten  per  cent,  been  successfully 
imposed  in  the  United  States. 

This  will  be  called  Socialism  with  a  vengeance,  but,  as  has 
been  observed  before,  the  path  of  legislative  progress  in  England 
has  been  for  years,  and  must  continue  to  be,  distinctly  Socialistic. 
It  is  the  general  business  of  the  State,  not  merely  in  the  cases 
reviewed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  but  in  others  like  them,  to 
convince  the  possessors  of  wealth,  and  the  holders  of  property, 
whether  in  country  or  in  town,  that  they  cannot  escape  the  responsi- 
bilities of  trusteeship,  and  that,  if  the  State  is  to  guarantee  them 
security  of  tenure,  they  must  be  ready  to  discharge  certain  definite 
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obligations.  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  attempt  to  pose  as  the  pioneer  of 
the  Tory  Democracy,  has  recently  insisted  upon  tbe  necessity  of  the 
better  housing  of  the  poor.  This,  he  said,  is  the  great  question 
of  the  future,  and  one  that  the  State  cannot  much  longer  shirk. 
We  entirely  agree  with  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  premiss,  but  we  draw 
from  it  a  conclusion  which  Lord  Salisbury  would  reject.  When  a 
Tory  peer,  who  is  a  great  landlord  in  London  and  in  the  country, 
declares  that  the  State  is  to  blame  for  not  attending  more  closely  to 
the  daily  wants  of  those  of  its  subjects  who  are  at  the  mercy  of  the 
rich,  one  knows  very  well  what  he  means.  Lord  Salisbury  is,  no  doubt, 
kindly  and  humane  towards  his  inferiors,  but  it  would  be  too  much 
to  credit  him  with  the  intention  to  benefit  his  inferiors  at  the  expense 
of  himself.  Let,  he  says  in  so  many  words,  the  State  look  to  it. 
Exactly.  And  what  does  that  mean  P  Simply  this ;  that  the  State 
should  undertake  to  improve  the  property  of  Lord  Salisbury  himself 
and  of  other  noble  owners  at  its  own  expense.  The  workmen  and  the 
artisan  will  of  course  be  benefited  if  their  hovels  and  styes  are  made 
fit  for  human  habitation  at  the  initiative  and  at  the  charges  of  the; 
State,  but  the  owners,  whose  power  of  exacting  rent  would  be  proper-* 
tionately  increased,  will  be  benefited  quite  as  much.  What  therefore 
the  Conservative  leaders  define  as  the  supreme  question  of  the  future  is 
the  expediency  of  the  State  undertaking  to  raise  the  market  value  of 
the  buildings  that  belong  to  the  rich  by  making  them  more  tolerable 
for  the  poor.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the  prime  cost 
of  these  improvements  must  fall  upon  the  owners.  This  view  will 
be  illustrated  and  enforced  in  an  article  that  will  appear  in 
our  next  number  on  the  Housing  of  the  Poor  in  Towns.  One 
more  remark  shall  now  be  made.  That  however  extravagant  and 
revolutionary  may  seem  the  reforms  now  foreshadowed,  colonial 
experience  proves  that  there  is  nothing  alien  in  them  to  the  national 
character.  The  era  of  purely  political  legislation  is  at  an  end  for  a 
I  time.  When  the  coming  Reform  Bill  has  passed  into  law,  and  a 
representative  Government  in  counties  is  an  accomplished  fact,  it  is 
social  legislation  which  will  afiford  a  field  for  the  energy  and  con- 
structive skill  of  Radical  statesmen  in  the  future.  The  problem  they 
are  called  upon  to  solve  is  how  to  make  life  worth  living  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  to  whom  it  is  now  a  prolonged  misery.  The  chief 
feature  in  the  programme — the  indispensable  antecedent  to  all  that 
mast  hereafter  be  achieved — is  the  reform  of  our  land  system,  and 
the  readjustment  of  a  scheme  of  taxation  full  of  anomalies  and 
injustice.  The  working-classes  are  at  last  realising  the  true  secret 
and  source  of  their  sufferings,  and  it  is  high  time  for  Parliamentary 
Beformers  to  show  themselves  aware  of  the  fact. 
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Exactly  on  the  day  which  Mr.  Gladstone  had  named  six  weeks 
previously  Parliament  was  prorogued.  The  close  of  the  session  of 
1883  will  be  associated  with  two  events,  the  release  of  Mr.  Shaw  and 
the  surrender  of  Lord  Salisbury.  The  Government  have  not  been 
deserted  by  their  good  fortune,  and  their  opponents  are  in  a  con- 
dition more  hbpeless  than  ever.  The  Conservatives  are  organi7:ing  a 
series  of  speeches  and  demonstrations  for  the  recess.  The  first  of 
these  latter  was  held  and  the  key-note  of  the  extra-Parliamentary 
utterances  was  struck  while  the  House  of  Commons  was  yet  sitting. 
The  burden  of  the  addresses  delivered  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach 
and  Mr.  Gibson  in  Yorkshire  was,  as  that  of  those  delivered  by 
other  speakers  will  doubtless  be,  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  has 
humiliated  and  damaged  the  country  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that 
the  influence  of  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  colleagues  is  on  the  wane. 
No  proof  of  these  assertions  is  adduced,  and  it  is  significant  that  the 
ablest  exponent  of  Conservative  ideas  in  the  London  press  is  com- 
pelled to  admit  that  the  present  administration  and  Prime  Minister 
have  apparently  lost  none  of  the  power  which  was  given  them  by 
the  popular  vote  three  years  and  a  half  ago.  The  session,  respect- 
able for  its  achievements,  has  been  remarkable  for  its  difficulties.  A 
couple  of  months  ago  it  seemed  as  if  the  troubles  gathering  round 
Ministers  must  prove  fatal  to  them.  In  every  direction  there  was 
darkness.  Each  day  produced  a  new  peril  or  complication.  The 
Childers-Lesseps  Convention  and  its  collapse  were  accompanied  by 
the  insult  to  which  the  Government  exposed  the  English  flag  at 
Madagascar,  and  the  outrage  for  whose  infliction  on  an  English  sub- 
ject they  were  responsible.  Scarcely  were  these  disastrous  tidings 
known  when  it  was  announced  that,  as  the  Nemesis  of  Ministerial 
neglect,  cholera  threatened  to  thin  our  troops  and  to  decimate  the 
native  population  of  Egypt.  Any  one  of  these  imtoward  incidents 
must  have  gravely  jeopardized  the  Government.  The  combination, 
it  was  protested,  must  prove  fatal. 

But  no  disastrous  consequences  followed.  The  Conservatives 
themselves  extricated  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  colleagues  from  the 
entanglement  of  the  Suez  Canal  question.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's 
motion  on  the  subject  of  M.  de  Lesseps^  claim  is  beyond  doubt  the 
greatest  of  the  many  mistakes  made  by  the  Opposition  during  the 
past  six  months.  It  was  instrumental  in  rallying  the  disaffected 
Liberals  round  the  Government,  and  in  giving  Ministers  a  majority 
which  covered  the  memory  of  the  abortive  negotiation  with  the 
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President  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company.  Wiser  in  this  inst^ince  than 
his  colleague  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Tory  leader  in  the 
Lords  refused  to  provoke  a  debate  on  the  subject.  In  other  mutters 
Lord  Salisbury  has  effectively  assisted  the  Government.  The  diflEer- 
eDce  between  the  attitude  adopted  by  himself  and  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote  towards  the  Bankruptcy  and  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bills 
has  shown  once  more  the  extent  to  which  divided  counsels  paralyze 
the  Conservative  party.  The  Conservative  chief  in  the  Peers,  dis- 
senting from  the  tactics  of  the  Conservative  chief  in  the  Commons, 
insisted  on  an  amendment  to  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  which 
it  wua  a  foregone  conclusion  neither  the  Government  nor  the  House 
of  Commons  could  accept.  He  received  a  humiliating  rebuff  at  the 
h&nds  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  and  had  no  alternative  but  to  efface 
himself.  Much  the  same  thing  happened  as  regards  the  Bankruptcy 
and  Corrupt  Practices  Bills.  Lord  Salisbury  let  it  be  plainly  seen 
that  if  he  had  had  his  way  with  either  of  these  measures  he  would 
have  defeated  them. 

In  these  displays  of  obstructive  temper  the  impotence  and  un- 
wisdom of  Conservatism  during  the  last  session  have  culminated. 
Lord  Salisbury  has  not  only  done  harm  to  himself,  but  to  the 
chamber  in  which,  h^  commands  a  majority  and  to  the  party  which 
he  leads.  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  is  in  feeble  health,  and  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  when  Parliament  meets  again  he  may  be  incapable 
of  any  prolonged  exertions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Thus,  unless, 
vhich  is  improbable,  he  should  partially  retire,  events  are  likely  to 
caase  fresh  power  to  gravitate  into  the  hands  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
If  the  future  can  be  inferred  from  the  past,  this  bodes  ill  for 
Conservatism.  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  advanced  not  long  ago 
as  an  argument  in  favour  of  the  Conservative  leader  being  a  peer, 
the  fact  that  the  peers  were  the  backbone  of  the  Conservative  party. 
^Vhat,  therefore,  they  have  shown  a  disposition  to  do  under  Lord 
Salisbury  is,  it  may  fairly  be  contended,  pretty  much  what  would  actu- 
ally be  done  if  the  Conservatives  were  in  power  with  Lord  Salisbury 
at  their  head.  Take  the  case  of  the  three  measures  already  mentioned. 
Not  one  of  them  can  be  described  as  revolutionary  or  dangerous.  The 
Agricultaral  Holdings  Bill  was  declared*on  all  sides — not  more  by  Mr. 
Howard  than  by  Mr.  Chaplin,  by  Lord  Carlingford  than  by  the  Duke 
of  Richmond — to  be  a  moderate  measure.  The  only  criticism  to  which 
it  was  exposed  was  that  it  went  a  very  little  way.  The  Corrupt 
Practices  Bill  was  admitted  to  be  necessary  to  purge  our  political 
iiystem  of  a  growing  and  an  intolerable  scandal.  Even  those 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  disapproved  of  the  letter 
of  some  of  its  provisions  commended  its  spirit  and  purpose.  The 
Bankruptcy  Bill  came  up  to  the  Lords  endorsed,  not  only  by  prac- 
tical unanimity  in   the   popular  Chamber,  but  by  the  favourable 
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verdict  of  the  representatiyes  of  every  business  and  commercial 
interest  in  the  community.  Yet  Lord  Salisbury,  as  he  would  have 
inserted  in  the  first  of  these  Bills  an  amendment  which,  if  it  might  not 
have  had  the  effect  of  neutralising  its  operations,  would,  as  the  Dake 
of  Richmond  asserted,  seriously  have  interfered  with  it,  was  desirous 
to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Bill  in  a  manner  wholly  inconsistent  with 
its  scope,  and  to  postpone  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill,  in  which  he 
and  the  other  Peers  only  had  an  indirect  interest,  altogether.  Of  so 
little  account  was  it  to  him  that  the  House  of  Oommons  had  devoted 
its  energies  for  weeks  past  to  framing  measures  demanded  by  the 
country  in  an  admittedly  satisfactory  shape.  This  is  a  true  illustra- 
tion of  the  tendencies  of  modem  Oonservatism,  and  the  lesson  which 
it  conveys  is  not  likely  to  be  lost  upon  the  country.  A  ConservatiTe 
administration  would  mean  an  administration  exercising  the  same 
influence  as  has  been  exercised  recently  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
above  all  by  Lord  Salisbury. 

Although  the  Lords  have  dealt  with  the  Irish  Kegistration  and 
the  Scotch  Local  Government  Bills  as  they  have  with  Mr.  Anderson's 
harndess  and  merciful  measure  for  preventing  the  butchery  of  pigeons, 
they  have  not  succeeded  in  impressing  the  stigma  of  barrenness 
upon  the  session.  Notwithstanding  the  waste  of  a  fortnight  on  the 
debate  on  the  Address,  of  another  fortnight  on  the  Affirmation  Bill, 
and  the  veiled  obstruction  which  Ministers  have  encountered  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  five  out  of  thirteen  measures,  of  the  first  import- 
ance, promised  in  the  Queen's  Speech  have  passed  into  law.  !No 
session  in  the  history  of  any  Conservative  or  of  any  Whig  Govern- 
ment during  many  years  has  been  so  prolific  in  legislation  of  genuine, 
practical,  and  popular  usefulness.  The  credit  of  this  is  indisputably 
in  some  degree  due  to  the  conditions  under  which,  since  the  new  rules 
came  in  force,  Parliament  conducts  its  business.  The  experiment 
of  devolution  has  met  with  a  success  as  great  as  Mr.  Gladstone  claims 
for  it.  The  Grand  Committee  of  Law  has  not  worked  so  smoothly 
or  effectively  as  the  Grand  Committee  of  Trade,  but  without  the 
latter  we  should  not  this  session  have  had  a  new  Bankruptcy  Act. 
Again,  though  the  Irish  members  have  shown  once  more  the  extent 
to  which  they  can  delay  proceedings  and  supply,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered  that  Parliament  has  been  absolutely  free  from  the  repeated  and 
frivolous  motions  for  adjournment  which  occupied  in  previous  sessions 
so  many  valuable  hours. 

It  is  a  matter  of  special  regret  that  the  Scotch  Local  Government 
Bill  did  not  pass.  Scotland  expects  and  is  entitled  to  a  minister  of 
her  own,  and  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  such  an  official 
having  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  constituted  as  the  Cabinet  now  is. 
The  Scotch  members  are  in  some  respects  the  sinews  of  the  Liberal 
party,  and   their  feelings  in  this  matter  are  entitled  to  respectful 
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consideration.  When  the  present  Government  was  formed,  Scotland 
was  represented  in  the  Cabinet  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  Since  his 
secession  Scotland  has  been  unrepresented,  and  it  is  not  surprising  if 
the  Duke's  compatriots  have  felt  some  dissatisfaction  in  consequence. 
It  is  clear  that  another  session  cannot  be  allowed  to  pass  without  such 
a  measure  as  that  which  has  been  brought  forward  unsuccessfully  this 
year  becoming  law. 

Turning  from  Scotland  to  Ireland,  the  prospect  is  on  the  whole 
not  unsatisfactory.  The  Irish  members,  indeed,  have  already 
resented  the  rejection  by  the  Lords  of  the  Registration  Bill.  The 
principle  of  this  measure  was  sound.  It  was  introduced  to  remedy 
a  gross  injustice — to  prevent  the  arbitrary  disqualification  of  electors. 
It  may  be  that,  as  Lord  Kilmorey  said,  the  effect  of  the  measure, 
if  it  had  passed,  would  be  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  Home  Bule 
party  in  Ireland.  But  if  this  party  is  naturally  strong,  that  is  a 
contingency  which,  since  it  cannot  be  averted  without  injustice,  must 
be  accepted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Peers  did  not  venture  to 
throw  out  the  Irish  Tramways  Bill.  This  has  scarcely  yet  been 
estimated  at  its  true  importance.  It  constitutes  the  first  attempt  on 
the  part  of  an  English  administration  to  establish  in  Ireland  a  great 
scheme  of  public  works,  and  to  provide  not  only  for  emigration  but 
for  migration.  Taken  in  connection  with  the  temper  of  the  Prime 
Minister's  noble  and  impressive  reply  to  Mr.  Healy  on  the  occasion  of 
his  denunciation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Irish  officials,  it  is  significant 
of  the  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  Administration  to  Ireland  since 
Mr.  Forster  was  Chief  Secretary.  Deplorable  as  are  the  outbursts  which 
have  marked  the  two  latest  Irish  debates  of  the  session,  they  have  been 
reheved  by  the  prominence  given  to  two  or  three  important  and 
highly  reassuring  facts.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
no  longer  idle  to  talk  of  the  pacification  of  Ireland.  The  country 
is  now  tranquil,  and  free  from  agrarian  crime.  Secondly,  the 
Land  Act  is  working  well,  and  if  the  number  of  agreements 
between  landlord  and  tenant  made  out  of  Court  under  the  provisions 
of  this  measure  are  included,  no  fewer  than  109,000  cases  have 
been  already  disposed  of,  while  in  close  upon  100,000  applications 
made  to  the  Court  up  to  the  end  of  last  month  decisions  had  been 
given  in  more  than  60,000  cases.  The  reductions  already  effected 
amount  to  £350,000.  If  this  rate  of  progress  is  maintained,  it  may  be 
calculated  that  in  less  than  twelve  months  the  work  which  the  Land 
Act  was  passed  to  accomplish  will  have  been  done.  It  is  true  that 
the  result  of  the  Sligo  election  shows  the  infiuence  of  Mr.  Pamell  to 
be  still  dominant  in  the  country ;  but  the  knowledge  of  this  is 
nothing  new,  and  the  Sligo  electors  have  but  confirmed  the  verdict 
already  pronounced  in  Wexford  and  Monaghan.  No  doubt  it  is 
lamentable  that  language  such  as  that  employed  by  Mr.  Healy  should 
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be  tolerated  by  or  proceed  from  Irishmen.  But  it  is  important 
to  bear  in  mind  that  these  diatribes  were  proToked  not  by  the 
general  policy  of  the  Government  in  Ireland,  but  by  specific  inci- 
dents which  have  shocked  and  annoyed  other  than  Irish  members. 
The  case  of  Mr.  Harrington  is  one  of  these  that  show  how  much 
there  is  of  which  Irishmen  can  still  complain  with  justice  in 
their  treatment  by  England.  Again,  it  is  undeniable  that  the 
constabulary  have  occasionally  acted  with  too  little  discretion  and  too 
much  violence,  and  Mr.  Trevelyan  will  be  well  advised  if  he  occupies 
a  portion  of  the  recess  in  the  attempt  to  reorganize  the  Irish  police 
force.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  Irish  outlook  is  infinitely  more 
hopeful  than  it  has  been  at  any  time  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
justifies  the  belief  that  Ministers  have  reaped  already,  and  are  likely 
to  reap  still  more  abundantly  in  the  future,  the  fruit  of  the  leg^la- 
tion  they  have  adopted  towards  Ireland,  and  of  the  spirit  in  which 
they  have  undertaken  it. 

The  Tamatave  incident  is,  as  already  explained,  virtually  at  an 
end.  From  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  corresponding 
passage  in  the  Queen's  Speech  it  is  evident  that  the  French 
Ooverument  are  ready  to  make  any  amends  the  law  of  nations  and 
the  honour  of  England  may  require.  The  occurrence  has  had  at  least 
one  good  effect.  It  has  shown  to  the  world  the  general  and  sincere 
aversion  of  the  two  nations,  and  especially  of  England,  to  seriously 
interrupt  their  friendly  relations.  Politicians  of  all  shades  have 
unanimously  disavowed  the  idea  of  a  war  between  England  and 
France ;  for  who  would  be  the  gainer  by  it  P  It  is  satisfactory  at 
the  present  moment  to  notice  this  mutual  sentiment  of  inberent 
goodwill ;  for  it  is  likely  that  our  traditional  friendship  will  soon  be 
put  to  another  and  severer  test  in  the  far  East  by  the  Frencb  war 
in  Tonkin.  What  originally  seemed  a  trifling  military  promenade, 
seems  to  develop  gradually  into  an  unofficial  war  with  the  Chinese, 
the  latter  playing  the  part  of  the  Russians  in  the  last  Servian  war, 
who  supported  their  Servian  brothers  by  sending  them  General 
Tchemayeff,  as  well  as  other  officers  and  soldiers,  without  declaring 
war  themselves.  The  French  have  wantonly  disregarded  that  fun- 
damental rule  which  scarcely  a  year  ago  was  brilliantly  exemplified 
by  Lord  Wolseley  in  Egypt,  that  in  dealing  with  nations  and  tribes 
of  the  East  you  must  strike  home,  or  not  strike  at  alL  One  massive 
blow  would  have  disarmed  the  secret  Chinese  resistance;  the  defeats 
of  Kiviere  and  Bouet  invest  it  with  new  vigour.  The  French  nxay 
succeed  finally  in  overcoming  their  open  and  clandestine  adversaries, 
and  founding  that  Indo-Chinese  Empire  which  seems  to  haunt  the 
imagination  of  Challemel-Lacour  and  his  adventurous  followers.  But 
ere  this  is  done  we  may  possibly  witness  a  great  Chinese  rising,   a 
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massacre  of  tbe  Europeans,  and  the  temporary  destruction  of  the 
whole  Chinese  trade.  Already  there  is  a  growing  excitement  at 
Canton.  Bills  are  placarded  calling  upon  the  fanatic  Chinese 
population  to  slaughter  the  barbarians — the  Europeans — without 
discriminating  whether  they  belong  to  the  aggressive  French  race 
or  to  any  other  of  those  that  settled  upon  Chinese  soil. 

If  anything  was  capable  of  showing  the  French  that  they  are  giving 
up  the  reality  of  their  European  influence  whilst  grasping  at  the 
shadow  of  this  colonial  empire,  it  was  the  now  historic  article  in  the 
North  German  Oazette,  The  semi-official  organ  of  the  German  Chan* 
cellor  reminded  them  in  a  most  forcible  manner  that  they  are  still 
a  European  power  with  European  responsibilities.  The  article  has 
produced  an  eflect  in  Paris  comparable  only  to  that  witnessed  nearly 
ten  years  ago  after  the  famous  war-in-sight  article  of  the  Berlin 
Po%t  The  immediate  cause  of  this  outburst  of  the  Chancellor's 
wrath  is  certainly  not  the  aggressive  language  of  the  Paris  press 
against  Germany,  for  this  language  has  never  varied  for  many  years 
past.  Nor  is  it  the  fear  of  a  monarchical  restoration.  The  elec- 
tions for  the  Councils- General,  which  are  a  far  better  touchstone  of 
public  opinion  than  Parliamentary  elections,  have  proved  that  the 
Republic  has  at  no  time  been  more  flrmly  and  deeply  rooted  in  the 
national  mind.  But  if,  by  any  unaccountable  vicissitude  of  French 
politics,  there  was  a  royal  restoration,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
the  inoffensive  person  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord's  successor,  the 
Comte  de  Paris,  would  not  cause  any  of  those  angry  feelings  which 
dictated  the  present  composition.  It  is  probably  directed  against  the 
French  minister  of  war,  General  Thibaudin,  who  seriously  contem- 
plated the  mobilization  of  an  army  corps  at  the  Eastern  frontier  in 
order  to  test  the  working  power  of  the  new  military  system  created 
by  a  general  of  the  ordre  morale  and  executed  by  all  successive  war 
ministers.  Kepublican  France  has,  in  this  respect,  vied  with 
monarchical  Europe,  for  neither  a  Legitimist  nor  a  Bonapartist 
ruler  would  have  carried  military  expenditure  so  far  as  Bepublican 
senators  and  deputies.  Germany  might  have  raised  her  voice  against 
this  system  in  its  beginnings ;  as  she  failed  to  do  so,  she  was  obliged 
to  let  things  take  their  course.  And  this  Germany  did  with  great 
care  and  self-command,  avoiding  studiously  the  mere  semblance  of 
interfering  with  the  internal  affairs  of  France,  and  even  cheeking 
her  own  organs  of  publicity  when  they  seemed  to  violate  this  rule. 
Prince  Bismarck,  too,  might  have  followed  this  policy  if  he  had 
had  his  own  way.  But,  after  issuing  his  war-in-sight  article  in 
the  Berlin  Post^  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate  before  that  powerful 
court  party  commonly  called  the  Coalition  of  Aprons,  and  since  that 
time  he  adopted  the  opposite  policy,  which  may  be  called  the  policy 
of  reconciliation.     The  price  of  this  reconciliation  was,  of  course. 
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not  Alsace-Lorraine,  but  Tunis,  Syria,  or  any  part  of  the  globe 
wbere  Frenchmen  might  choose  to  unfurl  the  tricolor.  We  have 
seen  how  France  took  the  Chancellor's  hint,  pocketed  Tunis,  in- 
vaded Madagascar,  kept  her  influence  paramount  in  Syria,  tries  to 
found  an  Indo-Chinese  Empire  in  Annam.  But  at  the  same  time 
she  has  not  forsaken  her  idea  of  revenge.  Of  late  the  notion  has 
spread  in  Germany  that  French  armaments  are  complete ;  and  since 
Thibaudin  has  inspected  the  "  Frontiere  d'Est,"  and  pronounced 
his  favourable  judgment  over  that  iron  wall,  the  French  are  con- 
vinced that  everything  is  ready.  The  effects  of  this  conviction  are 
easily  to  be  traced  in  the  French  press.  As,  on  the  part  of  Germany, 
this  exultation  was  foreseen,  it  would  have  remained  unnoticed, 
although  its  appearance  coincided  with  the  publication  of  Antoine's 
"  Anti-Prussien  *'  in  Paris.  But  when  Thibaudin  announced  his 
intention  of  mobilizing  an  army  corps  along  the  eastern  frontier, 
under  the  very  eyes  of  Germany,  matters  changed  completely,  since 
a  measure  of  that  kind  is  generally  considered  to  be  one  of  the 
preliminaries  of  a  coming  war.  These  facts  adequately  explain  the 
article  in  the  North  German  Gazette. 

Will  the  Eastern  question  be  reopened  during  the  course  of  this 
year  P  The  forces  that  are  destined  to  come  into  play  at  the  final 
stage  of  this  question  have  begun  to  draw  themselves  up  before  the 
eyes  of  Europe.  If  anything,  the  question  has  become  simpler,  since 
the  issue  seems  to  be  restricted  to  two  chief  inheritors,  Kussia  and 
Austria.  By  dint  of  her  alliance  with  Germany,  Austria  exercises 
the  more  powerful  attraction,  for  she  has  succeeded  in  wresting  Servia 
from  Russia's  influence,  and  King  Milan  has  been  received  as  guest 
at  the  Vienna  Hof  burg.  King  Charles  of  Boumania  is  expected  to 
follow  Milan's  example  in  a  few  days — coming  from  Berlin,  where 
he  assisted  at  the  christening  of  the  old  Emperor's  second  great- 
grandson.  Whether  he  will  pay  his  reception  into  the  Austrian 
confidence  with  the  signature  of  the  Danube  Treaty  is  not  yet 
decided,  but  we  are  assured  that  diplomacy  does  no  longer  busy 
itself  with  that  instrument,  which  eventually  may  be  considered  as 
**  non  avenu  "  if  Roumania  should  cling  to  her  refusal.  To  counter- 
balance this  powerful  union  of  Danubian  States,  Russia  musters 
only  a  principality  and  its  ruler,  another  principality  without  its 
ruler,  and  a  pretender  without  a  principality.  We  speak  of  Prince 
Nikita  and  the  Montenegrins ;  of  the  Bulgarians,  whose  ruler, 
Alexander,  does  not  share  the  Russian  proclivities  of  his  people; 
and  of  the  pretender,  Peter  Karageorgewitch,  who,  by  his  marriage 
with  Zorka,  daughter  of  Prince  Nikita,  has,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  assumed  an  importance  which  is  foreign  to  his  character 
and  his  mental  capacity.      The   marriage  has  been  celebrated  in 
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the  capital  of  the  Prince  of  the  Black  Mountain  with  as  much 
splendour  as  the  scanty  means  of  the  principality  allow.  Fortu- 
nately the  dowry  has  been  given  by  the  Czar,  consisting  of  a 
million  of  roubles,  and  Peter  Earageorgewitch  is,  therefore,  able 
to  keep  up  his  rdh  as  a  pretender  to  the  Servian  throne  with  a 
certain  ease  until  the  great  day  has  come — the  day  when  war  is 
declared  between  Russia  and  Austria.  The  chances  of  this  war 
are  now  more  favourable  for  Austria  than  before,  provided  Servia 
continues  to  side  with  her.  As  soon  as  the  railway  between 
Belgrade  and  Nish  is  finished,  Austria  can  easily  penetrate  down 
to  Saloniki,  and  prevent  the  march  of  Russian  troops  south  of  the 
Balkan.  But  it  is  not  Austria  that  will  begin  the  attack.  Russia, 
like  France,  can  bide  her  time ;  she  will  give  the  sign,  and  down 
from  their  mountains  rush  the  Montenegrins,  stirring  up  Dalmatia, 
Bosnia,  and  Herzegovina.  Peter  Karageorgewitch  has  to  foment 
civil  war  in  Servia,  and  Bulgaria  will  tiy  to  make  common  cause 
vith  Roumania  against  Austria.  So  the  outlook  is  not  very  promising 
for  Austria,  notvrithstanding  the  advantages  gained  through  annexa- 
tions and  alliances. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  Sultan  is  said  to  have 
lost  his  heart  to  the  French,  and  consequently  to  the  Russians. 
Admiral  Krantz  is  credited  with  the  performance  of  this  miracle, 
and  Prince  Nikita  is  profiting  by  it,  since  he  is  received  at  Con- 
stantinople with  unusual  honours.  But,  after  all,  we  do  not  hear 
that  the  numerous  German  o£Bcials  Turkey  has  engaged  are  dis- 
missed or  treated  disrespectfully.  We  may,  therefore,  witness  very 
8oon  another  metamorphosis  in  the  Sultan's  mind,  which  will  cause 
the  German  star  once  more  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 

AuffVMt  28,  1883. 


STAGE  DECORATION.    A  POSTSCRIPT. 

Lord  Lttton,  in  his  second  paper  on  "The  Stage  in  Relation  to 
Literature,"  has  raised  a  point  about  stage  decoration  which  he  might 
with  advantage  have  pursued  farther.  Not  only  is  stage  decoration 
— the  power  of  the  cheque-book  and  the  banker's  balance — ^assuming 
a  position  which  was  only  grudgingly  conceded  under  Macready,  and 
established,  not  without  critical  protest,  by  Charles  Kean,  but  it  has 
driven  the  pictorial  artist  from  the  stage-door  to  take  a  secondary 
position  as  a  designer  of  costumes.  There  is  little  need  now  for  artists 
like  Stanfield  and  Roberts  to  act  as  scene-painters.  What  used  to 
be  artistically  represented — an  illusion  of  the  painter's  brush — is  now 
a  solid  reality,  built  up  by  noisy  and  perspiring  labourers  during 
long  intervals  of  orchestral  music.  The  vulgar  realism  of  real 
pumps,  real  water,  real  horses  and  real  cabs,  has  given  place  to  a 
realism  less  o£Pensive  but  quite  as  objectionable.  The  stage-carpenter 
is  now  king,  probably  to  be  dethroned  before  long  by  the  stage  brick- 
layer. A  street  now  is  seldom  painted  ;  it  is  built.  At  present  it  is 
built  of  wood ;  in  a  short  time  theatrical  enterprise  may  give  us 
bricks  and  mortar.  A  forest  is  no  longer  a  landscape  painted  with 
rare  art  on  a  sheet  of  canvas  ;  the  perspective  is  an  alley  as  real  as 
anything  in  the  Seven  Dials,  and  the  front  trees  are  huge  poles 
manufactured  into  woodland  form  with  tons  of  virgin  cork,  and 
smeared  over  by  a  property-man  with  a  smudge-pot.  Temples  are 
raised  between  the  acts  at  angles,  compared  with  the  sky-borders, 
which  are  suggestive  of  a  past  or  impending  earthquake,  but  still 
they  are  more  or  less  solid  temples,  and  everybody  is  delighted. 
Interiors  are  dealt  with  in  the  same  prosaic  fashion,  constructed  to 
last  a  lifetime,  and  ornamented  by  the  advertising  house  decorator. 
The  floor  is  loaded  with  furniture,  gathered  from  Wardour  Street  or 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  according  to  the  character  of  the  scene,  the 
best  part  of  the  stage  being  often  occupied  by  settees,  to  the  manifest 
inconvenience  of  the  actors.  Sometimes  the  manager-actor  adorns 
the  room  with  a  piece  of  really  valuable  china,  and  is  liable  at  au}'- 
moment  to  be  frightened  out  of  his  words  by  anxiety  for  his  property 
and  the  clumsiness  of  a  scene-shifter.  Playgoers  of  sluggish  imagina- 
tion may  require  something  more  than  a  background  and  two  chairs, 
but  they  can  hardly  require  the  drama  to  be  half  buried  under  tons 
of  clumsy  solidity. 

John  Hollinoshead. 
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THE  FOREIGN  POLICY  OF  FRANCE. 

For  some  years  past,  and  particularly  during  the  last  few  months, 
the  external  polioy  of  France  has  been  the  object  of  constant  remark 
and  attention  among  foreigners.  It  has  astonished  some,  it  has 
shooked  and  scandalised  others  ;  to  Germany  alone  does  it  appear  to 
be  satisfactory.  Especially  in  England  do  people  ask  the  true 
significance  of  all  these  distant  expeditions  in  which  the  Republic 
seems  to  delight.  Does  France  mean  definitely  to  renounce  its 
lofty  position  in  Europe  and  to  yield  itself  captive  to  a  colonial 
chimaara,  which  has  met  with  such  indifferent  success  in  the 
past?  Would  it  not  be  better  to  follow  the  example  of  Prussia 
aflter  Jena,  of  Russia  after  the  fall  of  Sebaatopol,  or  of  Austria 
after  Sadowa  P  Would  not  the  steady  and  silent  renewal  of 
its  strength,  the  gradual  revival  of  its  prestige  and  influence  in 
Europe,  and  the  negotiation  of  useful  iedliances,  be  found  by  the 
young  Republic,  surrounded  as  it  is  by  States  either  hostile  or  mis- 
trostful,  the  safest  means  of  regaining  that  grand  position  which  is 
due  to  the  rdle  it  has  played  in  history,  to  the  brilliant  genius  of  its 
nice,  to  the  Liberal  and  Democratic  character  of  its  Government,  and 
to  its  ever-increasing  wealth  P  Is  the  world  to  understand  that  in- 
stead of  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  constantly  upon  the  Yosges  and  the 
Rhine,  France  has  no  attention  now  save  for  the  Song-Eoi,  the 
Niger,  the  Zaire,  or  the  Congo  P 

It  is  upon  these  points  that  I  wish  to  present  a  few  observations 
to  the  English  public.  Is  it  the  fact  that  France  has  set  off  in 
pursuit  of  Will-o'-the-wisps  which  lead  her  astray  and  waste  her 
strength,  and  at  best  will  only  conduct  her  among  precipices ;  or  is 
it,  on  the  contrary,  in  despite  of  many  errors  and  falterings,  a  new 
policy  which  has  to  a  certain  extent  imposed  itself  upon  France,  and 
whose  principle  is  justified  by  weighty  reasons  P  And  again,  is  this 
policy  so  turbulent  and  lightly  conceived  as  rightly  to  excite  appre- 
hensions and  resentment  in  England  more  than  elsewhere  P 
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From  the  morrow  of  her  great  disasters  France  has  not  warered 
a  moment  in  her  duty  of  recuperation.     She  has  deyoted  all  her 
energies  to  repairing  her  strength  and  re-constituting  her  army. 
Seven  hundred  million  francs/ or  £28,000,000  sterling,  of  new  taxes 
have  not  dismayed  her.     The  nation  that,  under  the  Empire,  objected 
to  the  organization  of  the  Qarde  Mobile  as  too  heavy  a  burden,  has 
not  hesitated  to  subject  to  military  service  all  its  men  under  forty 
years  of  age.    In  this  country  of  general  prosperity,  after  having 
served  his  five  years  with  the  colours,  every  Frenchman — ^bachelor, 
married,  or  the  father  of  a  family— quietly  returns  year  after  year 
for  a  fresh  training  of  a  month  or  a  fortnight.    No  one  grumbles 
at  this  servitude ;  not  a  eingle  elector  demands  its  abolition.    Over 
and  above  an  addition  of  600,000,000  francs,  £24,000,000  sterling, 
to  the  ordinary   war  budget,   we  have  spent  since  1871    about 
two  milliards,    or    £80,000,000    sterling,    in    renewing    our  war 
material,  constructing  new  fortresses  to  replace  those  we  lost,  and 
increasing  the  strength  of  those  which  we  kept.    All  this  work  has 
been  done  in  silence,  without  display  or  provocation.     Once  only,  at 
Cherbourg,  a  word  of  regret  and  hope,  rather  than  of  menace,  escaped 
from    Grambetta.     Never  since  then  has  the  Government,  or  any 
person  of  importance,  let  drop  a  suggestion  that  France  was  disposed, 
under  any  circumstances,  to  break  the  peace  of  the  Continent. 

Becovery  alone  was  thought  of.  Neither  Prussia  at  the  beginning 
of  this  century,  nor  Russia  or  Austria  in  more  recent  years,  pursued 
that  aim  with  more  resignation  and  constancy.  The  resolve  of 
France  to  avoid  every  external  complication  was  so  fixed  that  at  the 
opening  of  the  Berlin  Congress  the  question  was  seriously  debated  in 
the  press  whether  it  was  advantageous  to  the  Republic  to  be  repre- 
sented ;  and  save  certain  marks  of  sympathy  with  Greece,  and  a  few 
movements  in  her  favour,  which  did  not  pass  beyond  kindly  o£Sces, 
never,  during  all  this  period  of  nearly  ten  years,  have  the  French 
Government  or  people  given  the  least  sign  that  they  wished  pre- 
maturely to  reassume  an  active  part  upon  the  Continent. 

Was  this  the  policy  of  wisdom  or  of  weakness  P  Foreigners  do  not 
in  general  comprehend  the  true  disposition  of  the  French  people.  At 
one  time  they  are  depicted  as  cherishing  only  thoughts  of  revenge, 
at  another  as  disposed  to  submit  to  everything  to  avoid  war.  There 
could  be  no  greater  mistake.  A  country  like  France,  which  for  the 
last  fourteen  centuries  has  been  encircled  by  a  glory  that  has  suffered 
but  rare  aud  brief  eclipses,  cannot  be  asked  to  accept,  without 
retaining  some  hope,  the  mutilation  of  its  ancient  territory.  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  remain  dear  to  every  French  heart ;  their  inhabitants 
in  spite  of  annexation  are  considered  our  compatriots.  At  the  bottom 
of  every  man's  soul  lies  a  tenacious  hope,  or  at  least  a  vague  desire, 
that  by  some  combination  of  circumstances — peaceable,  perhaps — these 
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promces  may  some  day  rejoin  their  ancient  fatherland.  No  sincere 
person  will  deny  that  fact;  but  from  this  indefinite,  if  general, 
aspiration,  to  a  deliberate,  precise  plai\  of  early  revenge  by  force  of 
tnns,  is  a  long  step  indeed.  No  serious  man  in  France  has  ever 
thought  of  an  onslaught  upon  Germany ;  projects  of  alliance  for  the 
purpose  of  attacking  our  enemy  of  yesterday  are  always  receiyed 
with  a  reserved  scepticism  ;  and  the  famous  speech  of  General 
Skobeleff  made  but  a  slight  impression  in  Paris.  Not  only  has 
France  no  intention  of  breaking  the  peace,  but  there  even  exists  in 
oar  country  a  small  school  which  inclines  towards  a  German  alliance. 
H.  Barthelemy  St.  Hilaire  and,  it  is  also  said,  M.  de  St.  Yallier 
votdd  both  view  this  doctrine  with  favour. 

Nevertheless  it  must  not  be  thought  that  France  is  pusillanimous, 
or  that  she  feels  herself  weak  and  fears  everything  that  may  break 
her  repose.  The  French  people  are  well  aware  that  the  sacrifices 
they  have  endured  in  order  to  reconstitute  their  army  have  not 
been  useless.  The  nation  is  pacific  by  choice,  but  it  knows  itself  to  be 
in  a  state  to  support  a  war,  however  strong  its  assailant  may  be. 
Should  any  one  throw  down  the  gauntlet  to  France,  and  have  the 
presumption  to  invade  her  soil,  he  would  find  facing  him  not  a 
divided  army  of  250,000  men  provided  with  indifferent  artillery, 
and  supported  by  unfinished  fortresses,  but  a  million  soldiers,  with 
new,  complete,  and  abundant  war  material  and  a  thorough  network 
of  fortresses.  Under  such  conditions  the  resistance  would  be  far 
different  in  energy  and  stubbornness,  and,  above  all,  in  efficiency,  than 
it  was  in  1871.  If  in  that  year  improvised  and  ill-equipped  levies 
vere  able  to  prolong  the  struggle  for  five  months  after  the  capitula- 
tion of  Sedan,  and  three  months  after  the  fall  of  Metz,  if  in  that 
campaign  of  1870 — 71,  marvellously  lucky  for  her  as  it  was,  Ger- 
mauj,  nevertheless,  left  on  our  soil  and  in  the  hospitals  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers,  what,  it  may  be  asked,  would  be  the  sacrifices  and 
loeses  she  would  bave  to  undergo  in  a  fresh  war  P 

With  such  a  display  of  prudence  on  the  Continent,  how  is  it  that 
France  is  so  enterprising  abroad,  so  lavish  of  its  efiPorts,  its  money, 
and  even  its  men  P  What  benefit  does  it  think  to  draw  from  small 
expeditions  undertaken  on  all  sides  simultaneously,  apparently  with- 
out any  plan  but  in  a  sort  of  nervous  excitement  P  Is  there  not  a  good 
deal  of  incoherence  in  all  these  attempts  at  colonisation  P  How 
comes  it  that  France  so  lightly  abandoned  its  traditional  position  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  yet  a  year  afterwards  attaches  so  much 
importance  to  the  delta  of  an  almost  unknown  stream,  the  Song-Koi  P 

Immediately  after  the  peace  of  1871,  the  study  of  geography  and 
colonial  afbirs  once  more  found  favour  with  the  French  people.  It 
^HM  remembered  that  France  had  formerly  been  a  great  colonising 
^tion ;  that  she  had  occupied  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  had  been 
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the  first  to  explore  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi ;  that  for  long  the 
possession  of  India  remained  in  debate  between  herself  and  England ; 
that  many  of  her  colonies  or  plantations,  such  as  Saint  Domingo  and 
Reunion,  especially  the  latter,  had  at  the  end  of  the  last  century 
achieved  a  brilliant  prosperity,  and  that  impartial  foreign  authors, 
notably  Merivale,  had  paid  homage  to  the  aptitude  of  the  French  for 
agricultural  colonisation ;  and  it  was  asked  whether  France  could 
not  again  find  a  profitable  field  of  action  in  countries  outside  of 
Europe  P  Prevost  Paradol,  in  his  France  Nouvelle,  indicated  Algeria 
as  one  of  the  resources  and  Aiture  glories  of  the  French  nation.  Not 
only  did  men  of  letters  and  politicians  yield  to  the  glamour  of  these 
suggestions,  but  the  industrial  and  commercial  classes  also  were 
impressed  by  this  ideal,  and  we  soon  saw  business  houses  in  Marseilles 
at  great  expense  sending  forth  their  commercial  travellers  to  explore 
the  neighbourhood  of  our  establishments  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa. 

The  relics  of  our  ancient,  wide-spreading,  colonial  domain  were 
of  little  importance ;  except  a  few  islands  and  an  unhealthy  conti- 
nental possession  in  Guiana,  the  only  one  colony  we  possessed  capable 
of  extension  was  Senegal.  Certain  unforeseen  events,  however,  had 
in  1830  and  about  1860  placed  in  our  hands  two  countries  which, 
both  from  their  extent  and  their  situation,  seemed  to  present  many 
resources :  these  were  Algeria  and  Cochin-China. 

To  these  two  countries  then  was  the  particular  attention  of  the 
French  Government  and  people  directed.  There  was  no  premedi-  ' 
tated  design  of  conquest  or  annexation  ;  but  there  was  a  determina- 
tion to  advance  to  the  utmost  the  internal  development  and  growth 
of  these  two  colonies.  A  thoroughly  pacific  policy  was  contemplated, 
and  accordingly  the  explorations  which  took  place  at  that  time  had 
no  warlike  character.  When  General  de  Gallifet,  just  after  the 
war,  went  with  a  column  of  cavalry  to  make  a  reconnaissance  at  EI 
Goleah,  in  the  middle  of  the  Sahara,  near  the  thirtieth  degree  of 
latitude  and  about  170  leagues  south  of  the  Mediterranean,  he  acted 
only  as  an  explorer,  and  had  no  need  to  fire  a  single  shot.  A  mission 
of  the  same  kind  was  entrusted  a  few  years  later  to  the  unfortu- 
nate Colonel  Flatters,  who  met  his  death  in  an  ambuscade  of  the 
Tonaregs  at  the  Well  of  Assion,  near  the  twentieth  degree,  at  the 
entrance  of  Ahir,  and  420  leagues  in  a  straight  line  south  of 
Algiers.  The  idea  at  that  time  was  to  extend  the  commercial  rela- 
tions of  France  as  far  as  the  Soudan.  Many  illusions  possibly  pre- 
vailed concerning  the  resources  to  be  expected  from  those  parts ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  when  the  French  Canadian  De  la 
Sable,  in  1670  and  1671,  suddenly  discovered  the  Mississippi  and 
traced  its  course,  no  one  in  the  whole  world  suspected  that  those 
solitudes  would  one  day  become  the  theatre  of  the  richest  civilisation. 

Whatever  prejudices  reign  in  divers  countries,  and  particularly  in 
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England,  in  the  matter  of  French  colonisation,  it  is  incontestable 
that  for  twelve  years  past  Algeria  has  made  considerable  progress. 
Considering  that  it  is  not  a  vacant  territory,  and  that  it  is  inhabited 
by  a  warlike  people  who  possess  the  land  and  cannot  be  ousted  by 
force,  this  French  dependency  will  bear  advantageous  comparison 
with  the  colonies  of  any  other  power,  which  are  subject  to  analogous 
conditions.  An  impartial  observer  who  had  to  decide  upon  the 
merits  of  the  colonisation  of  the  Cape  of  Gbod  Hope  or  Natal,  and 
that  of  Algeria  would,  perhaps,  give  a  judgment  not  adverse  to 
Fraoce.  The  French  have  not  more  wars  with  the  Arabs  than  the 
English  with  the  Kaffirs  and  Zulus.  The  European  population  in 
Algeria,  amounting  to-day  to  400,000  souls,  of  whom  more  than 
half  are  French-born,  exceeds  in  number  and  is  not  inferior  in  wealth 
to  that  of  the  South  African  colonies.  We  have  about  1,700  kilo- 
metres or  1,060  miles  of  railways  at  work  in  our  possessions  in  North 
Africa,  nearly  as  much  as  the  railways  of  Egypt,  and  about  an 
eleventh  part  in  length  of  the  iron  roads  of  India,  although  the 
population  of  the  latter  country  is  sixty  times  as  numerous.  The 
external  trade  of  Algeria  is  now  little  short  of  500,000,000  francs, 
an  amount  equal  to  a  sixth  or  seventh  part  of  the  commerce  of  India, 
and  equal  to  two-fifths  of  that  of  China,  about  which  so  much  has 
been  said  the  last  few  weeks.  Agriculture  as  well  as  mining  has 
taken  a  great  start  during  the  last  five  or  six  years  in  our  African 
provinces,  which  are  in  a  fair  way  to  become  one  of  the  great  wine- 
growing districts  of  the  world. 

The  above  details  may  be  excused,  for  they  are  necessary  for  the 
due  comprehension  of  the  subject.  It  is  well  to  know  that  the  fifty 
years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  conquest  of  Algeria  have  not  been 
lost  either  for  the  conquered  country  or  for  European  civilisation  in 
general.  If  public  attention  in  France  has  in  a  way  been  eagerly 
watching  the  growth  of  Algeria  since  1871,  that  eagerness  was 
entirely  free  from  any  thought  of  annexation ;  neither  Morocco  nor 
Tunis  tempted  the  French  Q-overnment.  No  doubt  it  purposely  and 
legitimately  resolved  to  maintain  in  the  Western  Begency  that 
privileged  position  which  France  had  always  enjoyed  there  since 
1830,  but  it  did  not  dream  for  a  moment  of  transforming  this  moral 
and  indirect  influence  into  a  protectorate.  It  was  circumstances,  so 
to  speak,  that  forced  the  hand  of  France. 

Not  only  did  our  country  hold  out  no  threats  to  the  Bey,  but,  in 
the  face  of  the  depredations  of  the  Tunisian  subjects,  it  displayed 
even  an  excessive  forbearance.  A  well-known  Russian  savant, 
M.  de  Tchikatchef,  in  a  book  published  in  1880  and  entitled 
Eipagne^  Algkrie,  et  Timisie,  pays  a  generous  compUment  alike  to 
the  merits  of  our  Algerian  colonisation  and  to  the  spirit  of  peace 
which  inspired  the  French  Government  in  its  relations  with  the 
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Kegency.  At  the  time  of  the  Berlin  Congress,  M.  Waddington 
declined  the  suggestion  then  made  to  him  to  lay  hands  upon  the 
territory  of  our  western  neighbour.  It  needed,  in  fact,  unforeseen 
and  regrettable  incidents — the  affair  of  the  Enfida  and  that  of  the 
Ooletta  railway,  when  the  rights  of  French  subjects  were  ignored ; 
it  needed  renewed  and  continuous  incursions  of  Tunisian  moun- 
taineers into  Algeria,  before  the  French  army  entered  the  domain  of 
the  Bey.  The  occupation  of  Tunis  by  France,  like  the  conquest  of 
Algiers  in  1830,  was  not  the  result  of  premeditated  design ;  both 
arose  from  the  very  necessity  of  the  case.  Th6  declarations  of  the 
Ministers  of  that  time,  both  M.  Jules  Ferry  and  M.  Barth^lemy 
St,  Hilaire,  were  thoroughly  sincere ;  neither  they  nor  the  French 
people  dreamt  of  an  increase  of  territory.  That  happened  to  France 
which  has  happened  lately  to  England  in  Egypt,  the  difficulty  of 
abandoning  a  barbarous  country,  which  accidental  circumstances 
compelled  them  to  occupy,  without  leaving  it  a  prey  to  anarchy. 
It  is  also  from  unforeseen  events  and  not  of  deliberate  purpose  that 
the  small  war  in  Madagascar  has  come  about.  France  has  always 
considered  the  Sakalavas  as  her  proUg^a.  The  French  planters  of 
Nossi  B^,  of  Reunion,  and  of  the  neighbouring  isles  have  always 
been  admitted  to  hold  land  upon  the  great  island.  This  arrange- 
ment, which  is  of  old  date,  has  been  modified  by  the  Chief  of  the 
Hovas,  and  hence  Admiral  Pierre's  enterprise.  We  might  search 
in  vain  through  the  files  of  French  journals  antecedent  to  this  provo- 
cation from  the  islanders  for  a  single  article  advising  a  descent  upon 
Madagascar :  and  for  a  long  time  the  name  of  that  country  bad  never 
been  uttered  from  a  French  rostrum. 

The  principal  cause  of  the  various  expeditions  which  France  has 
had  to  undertake  during  the  last  four  or  five  years  was  the  preva- 
lence of  an  opinion,  as  well  in  Europe  as  among  barbarous  tribes, 
that  the  French  nation  was  far  more  feeble,  and  pusillanimous^  and 
passive  under  rebuffs  than  really  was  the  case.  The  Egyptian 
question  lent  greatly  to  this  mistake.  The  unfortunate  abstention  of 
France  in  that  matter  was  owing  more  to  domestic  dissensions  in 
French  political  life  than  to  any  deliberate  design  of  non-interven- 
tion beyond  our  borders.  M.  Gambetta,  as  is  well  known,  was  in  &vour 
of  energetic  action  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  in  concert  with  Great 
Britain.  Gambetta's  Ministry,  however,  fell  because  of  an  adverse 
vote  upon  the  revision  of  the  Constitution,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
Freycinet  Cabinet.  One '  who  follows  French  politics  knows  how 
bitter  was  the  hostility  of  the  Gambettists  against  his  successor. 
When  M.  de  Freycinet  proposed  to  send  a  few  thousand  men  to 
guard  the  entrance  of  the  Suez  Canal,  the  party  of  M.  Gambetta, 
who  wanted  an  expedition  on  a  far  larger  scale,  and  who,  in 
addition,  detested  the  Prime  Minister,  joined  with  the  Extreme  Left 
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and  the  Right  ia  order  to  overthrow  the  new  Cabinet  This  peculiar 
position  of  parties  and  this  personal  rivalry  are  the  true  explanation  of 
our  complete  abstention  in  respect  of  Egypt.  To  the  foreigner  it 
appeared  a  sort  of  voluntary  and  deliberate  abdication  on  the  part  of 
France — a  proof  of  excessive  pusillanimity.  It  was,  in  fact,  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  French  nation  and  all 
men  of  intelligence  without  exception  have  bitterly  regretted  that 
coalition  of  hostile  parties  which,  in  order  to  play  echo  to  one  man, 
lost  France  her  position  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile. 

Thus  no  doubt  it  is  to  a  false  interpretation  of  the  causes  of  our 
absence  from  Egypt  that  we  owe  the  recrudescence  of  the 
difficxdties  facing  us  in  Tonquin.  The  need  to  repress  outrages 
inflicted  upon  our  countrymen  caused  France,  in  1859  and  1860,  to 
send  an  expedition  against  Annam.  The  consequent  treaty  of  peace 
gave  us,  along  with  the  southern  provinces  of  that  Empire  which 
formed  Gochin-Ohina,  certain  rights  of.  commerce,  of  establishment 
and  of  control  in  the  northern  portion  which  is  watered  by  the  Red 
River.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  Tonquin  have  always  given 
the  French  a  cordial  welcome  and  treated  them  as  liberators  come  to 
free  them  from  the  exactions  of  the  Mandarins.  Those  functionaries 
on  the  contrary  regarded  our  soldiers  and  countrymen  as  enemies, 
and  the  worst  of  all  enemies  in  that  they  threatened  to  decrease  the 
illicit  profits  of  a  despotic  and  extortionate  administration.  Certain 
brigands  known  by  the  name  of  the  Black  Flags,  consisting 
chiefly  of  Chinese  deserters  and  criminals,  and  resembling  the  armed 
bands  of  the  Middle  Ages  in  Europe,  were  secretly,  and  sometimes 
even  openly,  encouraged  by  the  Mandarins  to  massacre  our  country- 
men and  soldiers.  It  was  thought  that  the  treaty  of  1874  would  put 
an  end  to  this  state  of  anarchy.  The  Government  of  Tu-Duc,  in 
exchange  for  a  gift  of  vessels  and  arms,  recognised  a  French  protec- 
torate over  Tonquin,  and  even,  though  less  explicitly,  over  all  Annam. 

The  bad  conduct  of  the  Annamites,  however,  and  the  hostility  of 
the  Black  Flags  still  continued.  In  the  course  of  the  present  year 
the  commander  of  our  small  army,  Captain  Rividre,  was  slain  in  an 
ambush  in  the  same  manner  as  his  predecessor,  Francis  Gamier, 
had  fallen  ten  years  before.  There  is  not  a  nation  in  Europe  which 
would  hesitate  a  moment  to  exact  vengeance  for  the  murder  of  its 
soldiers,  or  to  compel,  by  making  its  terms  more  precise  and  complete, 
the  execution  of  a  treaty  of  ten  years'  standing,  whose  stipulations 
are  perpetually  being  violated.  That  is  the  motive  of  our  expedition 
to  Tonquin ;  and  the  only  reproach  to  which  France  is  liable  in  this 
matter  is,  that  her  continued  hesitation  has  allowed  the  danger  to 
reach  its  present  height. 

As  to  China  we  see  that  that  country  is  greatly  excited,  and  has 
made  many  representations  to  France,  and  even  threats  of  war ;  but 
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has  China  really  any  right  so  to  act  P  She  claims  a  nominal 
suzerainty  over  Annam,  and  there  is  no  objection  to  her  retaining 
that  privilege ;  but  all  her  other  demands  are  either  unreasonable  or 
exaggerated.  The  French  people  cannot  be  seriously  asked  to  renounce 
the  occupation  of  Tonquin,  or  even  to  confine  itself  to  the  Delta  of 
the  Song-Koiy  and  under  the  name  of  a  neutral  zone,  to  abandon  to 
the  Chinese  and  the  Black  Flags  all  the  higher  part  of  the  country. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  key  of  a  delta  lies  in  the  mountains  which 
dominate  it,  and  every  one  in  England  remembers  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
claim  of  a  ''scientific  frontier"  for  India.  The  only  engagement 
that  France  can  with  dignity  enter  into  with  China  is  not  to  construct 
forts  upon  her  immediate  frontier,  and  not  to  maintain  any  permanent 
garrison  within  a  radius  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  miles.  Beyond 
that  we  might  perhaps  agree  to  some  convention  regulating  customs 
and  terms  of  intercourse,  limiting  to  certain  towns,  or  even  to  one 
town,  to  be  appointed  by  China,  the  right  of  trading  between  the 
Empire  and  Tonqnin.  France  claims  no  privileg^  position  in 
China,  and  does  not  wish  to  force  by  land  the  gates  of  the  Middle 
Empire,  but  she  must  remain  paramount  in  Tonquin.  If  China 
really  desire  peace,  she  would  do  weU  to  accept  these  terms,  which 
prove  great  good-will  on  the  part  of  France. 

It  may  be  added  that  a  war  would  cause  a  more  profound  shock  to 
the  Chinese  Empire  than  to  the  French  Republic.  France  has  made 
a  great  mistake  in  that  she  did  not  long  ago  organize  a  colonial 
army,  distinct  from  her  Continental  army.  That  can  be  done  now 
without  difficulty,  for  we  have  at  hand  all  the  necessary  elements. 
Our  four  million  Arab  subjects  would  furnish  as  many  volunteers  as 
we  want,  and  under  the  command  of  French  officers  would  make 
excellent  soldiers.  So,  too,  among  the  Annamites  we  could  easily 
raise  an  auxiliary  force ;  and  if  these  steps  were  taken  France  would 
find  herself  in  a  position  to  imdertake  a  distant  war  without  disturb- 
ing  or  weakening  her  military  organization  at  home. 

By  the  present  time  the  Tunisian  question  has  almost  found  its 
solution,  the  Madagascar  difficulty  will  do  so  without  delay,  and 
Tonquin  alone  will  remain.  Let  China  only  be  reasonable  and 
accept  such  an  arrangement  as  has  been  indicated  above,  and  the 
best  relations  will  be  re-established  between  her  and  France.  The 
French  people  menace  neither  China  nor  Siam  nor  any  power  in  the 
world,  but  desire  to  live  at  peace  with  all  countries.  It  means  to 
put  forth  all  its  strength  to  develop  its  new  possessions  in  Tunis, 
Tonquin,  and  Annam ;  and  the  example  of  Algeria  and  Cochin- 
China  seems  to  promise  success.  I  have  stated  above  the  present 
position  of  Algeria ;  I  may  add  that  Cochin-China  is  equally 
prosperous,  for  it  not  only  costs  the  mother  country  nothing,  but 
even  brings  her  in  an  annual  income  of  three  million  francs. 
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Those  who  doubt  the  aptitude  of  the  French  for  colonisation  would 
do  well  to  refer  to  the  English  writers  upon  the  subject,  particularly 
Meriyale  and  Adam  Smith.     In  former  days  France  was  remarkably 
saooessful  in  colonies  of  the  plantation  order.     Thus  Adam  Smith 
remarks^  *^  The  prosperity  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  France  has  been 
entirely  owing  to  the  good  conduct  of  the  colonists,  which  must 
therefore  have  had  some  superiority  over  that  of  the  English ;  and 
this  superiority  has  been  remarked  in  nothing  so  much  as  in  the 
good  management  of  their  slaves.''     Similarly  it  is  in  their  manage- 
ment of  the  natives  of  a  country  that  the  French  display  their 
ability,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  example  of  Dupleix,  whose  reputa- 
tion for  this  quality  is  said  still  to  suryive  in  India.     It  is  said  that 
France  is  unable  to  form  colonies  because  her  population  is  decreas- 
ing; but   that  is  inaccurate,   her  population  increases,   although 
bat  slowly.    Then  again  France  has  an  enormous  capital  ready  to 
go  abroad  ;  and  capital  is  more  necessary  than  emigrants  to  found 
agricultural  colonies  or  plantations,  as  is  proved  by  the  example  of 
Java  and  of  British  India. 

A  colonial  army  being  once  established,  the  position  of  France  as 
a  Continental  power  will  be  imaffected  by  her  enterprises  abroad. 
Such  enterprises  are  limited  by  other  considerations,  and  the  French 
people  have  no  intention  to  extend  them  in  any  extreme  degree.  The 
colonial  policy  of  modem  France  has  nothing  exclusive  about  it ; 
foreigners  are  at  liberty  to  share  its  benefits.  The  Italians  and  also 
the  Spanish  hold  a  good  position  in  Algeria ;  English  commerce  is 
twenty  times  greater  with  our  African  provinces  than  it  was  with 
the  ancient  Algerian  Regency.  Thus  it  is  on  behalf  of  civilisation 
generally,  more  perhaps  than  for  herself,  that  France  is  toiling, 
whether  it  be  on  the  African  continent  or  in  Asia.  Our  policy, 
therefore,  ought  not  to  inspire  England  with  apprehension  or 
inquietude.  Some  regrettable  misunderstandings  have  caused  a 
certain  coolness  in  the  relations  of  the  two  nations ;  but  I  feel  con- 
vinced that  time  and  experience  will  dissipate  the  prejudices  which 
a  section  of  the  English  public  still  hold  with  respect  to  the  colonial 
enterprises  of  France. 

Paul  Leroy-Beaulieu. 
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The  more  one  thinks  of  criticism  the  more  one  must  regret  that  so 
much  of  it  is  employed  in  minimising  merit  and  chastising  enjoy* 
ment.  Deserving  artists  in  every  department  may  need  correction 
and  advice,  though  most  of  them  afford  instruction  to  the  majority 
of  critics  rather  than  receive  it  from  them.  The  taste  of  the  pubUc 
may  need  to  be  chastened,  for  ''  uneducated  sentiment  is  continually 
running  into  vulgar  types."  But  a  great  deal  of  the  critical  work 
animated  by  these  good  intentions  is  so  crude,  that  it  must  do  more 
harm  by  coarse  interference  than  it  can  possibly  do  good  by  holding 
up  what  it  supposes  to  be  a  high  standard  either  to  artists  or  to 
connoisseurs.  Most  of  such  current  criticism  is  arbitrary.  Much  of 
it  is  artificial.  It  often  errs  in  the  bigotry  of  its  limitations.  It 
usually  lacks  catholicity.  Above  all,  such  criticism  is  especially 
liable  to  err  in  attaching  its  labels  to  great  productions  which  its 
classification  cannot  exactly  or  instructively  describe.  Every  artist, 
in  turn,  has  probably  been  the  victim  of  criticism  such  as  this. 
Certainly  the  art  of  Mr.  Irving  has  earned  no  immunity  in  this 
respect.  From  every  quarter,  from  every  point  of  criticism,  he  has 
been  persistently  assailed,  while  all  the  time  little  or  no  effort  has 
been  made  to  seize  the  main  idea  or  principle  which  his  successiye 
impersonations  have  attempted  to  illustrate.  At  a  time  when  Mr. 
Irving  is  temporarily  interrupting  his  dramatic  career  at  home  by 
a  tour  in  America,  a  suitable  opportunity  is  afforded  for  a  review  of 
his  art,  a  review  which  must  be  conducted  on  larger  and  more  liberal 
principles,  and  from  a  wider  stand-point,  than  has  generally  been 
accorded  to  him  by  his  critics. 

Lord  Ly tton  has,  in  a  recent  article  in  this  Review,  insisted  that 
the  drama  should  be  literary.  ''If  the  stage  be  illiterate,''  says 
Lord  Lytton,  ''  it  can  have  no  intellectual  influence  at  alL" 
Assuredly  not.  Let  us  insinuate  the  necessary  qualifications,  how- 
ever. There  is  a  medium  between  being  illiterate  and  being  non- 
literary.  An  illiterate  drama  would  be  simply  offensive.  A  non- 
literary  play  may  be  a  very  good  one — quite  worth  acting,  such  as 
may  even  be  seen  several  times  with  intellectual  and  moral  pleasure 
and  profit.  The  Bells,  Leah,  The  Lyons  Mail,  and  Rip  Van  Winkk 
immediately  come  to  mind  as  examples.  We  would  not  willingly 
let  these  die,  for  though  they  are  not  literary  they  are  not  therefore 
illiterate.  They  are  good  to  see,  good  to  criticise,  full  of  good  bis- 
trionic  opportunity  and  material ;  and  they  even  touch  intellectual 
chords  in  their  auditors. 

Lord  Lytton,  in  the  article  from  which  some  words  have  been 
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already  quoted,  proceeds  to  insist,  not  only  that  the  drama  shoidd  be 
literary,  bui  that  it  is  a  mark  of  high  dramatic  literature  that  the 
personages  should  be  types  rather  than  characters.  It  is  character- 
ifitic  of  Lord  Ly tton's  theory  and  contention  that  he  prefers  Schiller 
to  Goethe.  Lord  Lytton  thinks  that  what  is  most  distinctive  in 
Schiller  is  moral  elevation.  He  probably  means  to  attribute  to 
Schiller  an  even  course  of  sublime  poetic  expression  in  which 
there  is  little  variation  and  still  less  subtlety.  Indeed,  Lord 
Lytton  allows  that  in  breadth  of  intellect  and  subtlety  of  insight 
Goethe  is  superior  to  every  poet  except  Shakspeare.  Let  us  admit 
the  value  and  ennobling  effect  of  ''  great  movements  of  the  soul,'' 
the  inspiring  influence  of  the  genius  of  Comeille,  and  everything 
else  that  can  fairly  be  credited  to  the  majestic  and  classical  order  ot 
drama.  Let  us  even  hope  for  iuture  masterpieces  of  this  class. 
CSatholic  criticism  esteems  true  art  of  all  sorts,  and  will  be  glad  to 
see  every  kind  of  good  achievement  multiplied.  But  we  shall  have 
to  end  by  admitting  that  the  taste  and  progress  of  our  time  have 
tended  rather  to  subtlety,  and  keen  intellect,  and  poignant  touches  of 
emotion,  than  to  the  grand  style. 

When  Lord  Lytton  says  that  Moli^re,  Sheridan,  and  other  writers 
of  comedy  produced  ideal  types  one  must  admit  that  he  is  right,  but 
if  in  so  saying  he  means  to  reflect  on  dramatists  who  rather  produce 
individuals  and  characters  than  ideal  types,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  bear 
him  company.  Moliere,  for  example,  is  always  amusing,  always 
comic,  always  powerful,  but  the  absolutely  and  continuously  typical 
character  of  his  personages  prevents  them  from  being  absolutely 
natural.  His  miser,  for  instance,  is  a  miracle  of  consistency  and  of 
idiosyncrasy  closely  wrought  out,  but  Harpagon  was  a  man,  and 
men  are  not  so  consistent.  He  was  sane,  and  it  is  only  monomaniacs 
whose  idiosyncrasies  are  so  minutely  elaborated  in  daily  life.  He 
does  not  do  what  a  miser  would  really  do,  although  that  is  the 
author's  intention.  He  does  what  a  miser  would  do  if  it  were  his 
destiny  at  all  moments  to  make  it  conspicuous  that  he  was  a  miser. 
And  this  distinction  holds  still  truer  of  some  other  of  Moliere's 
characters,  and  of  many  of  Sheridan's,  and  of  other  authors.  Not- 
withstanding the  force  of  Shakspeare's  characters  few  of  them  are 
thus  typical.  Lord  Lytton  suggests  Benedict  and  Jaques.  It  will 
be  time  enough  to  accept  these  as  ideal  types  when  any  one  will  tell 
us  convincingly  what  they  are  types  of.  We  all  know  that  they  are 
open  to  discussion,  as  Sheridan's  and  Moliere's  characters  are  not, 
and  as  real  men  and  women  are.  Classify  plays  how  you  will,  this, 
when  associated  with  excellence  of  action,  diction,  and  arrangement, 
is  the  highest  quality  of  the  drama.  It  is  this  probably  that  makes 
Schlegel  say  that  there  are  only  two  great  poets — Shakspeare  and 
Calderon  ;  and  it  was  this,  perhaps,  that  the  same  critic  had  most  in 
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mind  when  he  so  effectively  described  the  romantic  drama,  though 
his  description  took  in  the  whole  range  of  that  subject.  At  all 
eyents,  Schlegel's  noble  eulogium  on  the  class  to  which  Shakspeare's 
plays  in  reality  belong  affords  the  best  rebuke  to  those  who  exact 
from  Shaksperean  actors  a  smooth,  imchequered,  lofty,  unperplexed 
majesty.  This  properly  suits  only  the  pure  tragedy  of  the  classics, 
the  elegant  nobility  of  the  French  tragic  theatre,  such  fine  tragedies 
of  an  imsubtle  ty{)e  as  were  written  by  Schiller,  or  such  respectable, 
but  much  duller,  works  as  were  produced  in  our  own  country  in  the 
eighteenth  and  early  in  the  present  century  in  entire  independence 
of  Shakepearean  and  all  Elizabethan  example.  The  romantic  drama, 
which  is  really  our  standard  drama,  knows  nothing,  or  rarely  knows 
anything,  of  the  roimded  sublimity  or  the  simple  lofty  plane  of  the 
classic  tragedy. 

Schlegel  has  observed  in  the  course  of  a  profound  criticism, 
which  as  it  is  familiar  to  most  readers  I  will  not  quote,  that  the 
romantic  drama,  which,  strictly  speaking,  can  neither  be  called 
tragedy  nor  comedy  in  the  sense  of  the  ancients,  is  indigenous  only 
to  England  and  Spain,  having  begun  to  flourish  at  the  same  time, 
and  having  been  brought  to  perfection  by  Shakspeare  in  the  former 
country  and  by  Lope  de  Yega  in  the  other.  In  another  place 
Schlegel  speaks  of  Shakspeare's  as  irregular  works. 

Although  all  this  is  tolerably  familiar  to  dramatic  students,  there 
are  attempts  at  criticism  in  periodical  publications  of  some  preten- 
sions, from  which  one  might  gather  that  those  of  Shakspeare's  plays 
which  are  not  comedies  are  perfect  and  normal  in  tragic  form.  And 
from  this  delusion  is  deduced  a  canon  of  histrionic  orthodoxy  by 
which  it  is  easy  to  rule  out  of  favour,  out  of  approval,  and  almost  out  of 
court,  any  actor  who  plays  Shakspeare  in  a  Shakspearean  spirit. 
What  is  most  curious  is  that  such  writers  accuse  of  being  melo- 
dramatic actors  whose  chief  distinction  has  been  to  lessen  the  melo- 
dramatic interest  of  plays  relatively  to  their  intellectual  interest. 
The  word  melodrama  is  one  loosely  employed,  and  the  denomination 
melodrama  is  not  very  distinct,  but  for  practical  purposes  the  usual 
definition  suffices  well  enough.  Melodrama  is  stated  to  have  come 
to  mean  romantic  drama,  usually  serious,  in  which  great  prominence 
is  given  to  picturesque,  weird,  and  realistic  decoration  ;  in  which  the 
sentiments  are  simple,  strong,  and  often  exaggerated ;  in  which  nice 
development  or  illustration  of  character  is  not  looked  for,  and  in 
which  success  largely  depends  on  well-sustained  action  and  an 
effective  dinouement.  This  description  is  accurate  enough,  and  it 
governs  the  use  of  melodramatic  as  an  adjective  denoting  a  certain 
sort  of  acting.  If  we  describe  a  man  as  a  fine  melodramatic  actor, 
we  mean  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  light  and  dark  in  his  acting — 
that  it  is  bold,  strong,  sensational,  that  it  excites  or  appeals  to  the 
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sense  of  the  weird — that  its  effects  histrionically  are  such  as  Salvator 
Bosa  and  Fuseli  achieved  pictorially.  If  we  say  simply  that  he  is  a 
melodramatic  actor,  there  is  probably  a  shade  or  more  than  a  shade 
of  censure  implied.  We  mean  that  while  coarser  in  general  style 
than  comports  with  classical  tragedy,  he  slurs  over  or  fails  to  give 
due  effect  to  the  intellectual  features  of  the  part  which  he  plays. 

Now  the  qualities  which  make  a  man  a  fine  melodramatic  actor,  if 
held  in  check  by  intelligence  and  informed  by  taste,  are  very  fit  and 
naetvl  for  Shakspearean  acting.  Where  they  are  present  they  should 
be  recognised  with  welcome,  not  with  blame.  But  neither  the 
presence  of  these  qualities  nor  the  departure  of  an  actor  possessing 
them  from  the  rounded  purity  and  majesty  of  the  classic  style,  can 
make  an  actor  melodramatic  in  the  bad  sense  of  diminishing  the  in- 
tellectual interest  of  a  performance.  The  intellectual  interest  of  a 
piece  of  acting  is  capable  of  being  judged,  appraised,  and  described. 
It  must  be  well  worth  pronouncing  upon  if  the  interest  is  consider- 
able. It  has  the  advantage  of  giving  the  critic  something  to  think 
aboat,  something  to  differentiate,  as  well  as  something  to  admire. 
The  actor's  conception  may  be  wrong  or  it  may  be  badly  indicated, 
but  if  it  is  intelligent  and  defensible,  either  by  just  or  by  ingenious 
argument,  in  proportion  as  it  is  so,  and  in  proportion  to  its  attraction 
for  a  cultivated  mind,  does  the  acting  in  which  it  is  perceived  the 
less  deserve  to  be  nicknamed  melodramatic.  For  such  acting  no 
designation  can  be  so  little  appropriate.  An  actor  who  blurs  the 
finer  details  of  character,  or  who  by  rant  or  special  indulgence  of 
sensational  force  gives  undue  prominence  to  lurid  or  violent 
elements,  is  the  very  antithesis  of  one  who  introduces  subtle  senti- 
ment, fine  observance  of  character,  curious  intimations  of  idiosyn- 
crasy, suggested  by  other  passages  of  the  play  than  that  which  is 
being  at  the  moment  enacted. 

It  is  because  Mr.  Henry  Irving  has  the  Shakspearean  quality  that 
he  is  tragic,  comic,  melodramatic,  bold,  refined,  contemplative,  or 
otherwise  just  as  the  case  requires.  The  variety  of  Shakspeare  is  a 
constant  spur  to  this  actor's  various  mind,  and  gives  constant  cues  to 
his  diverse  powers.  To  discuss  whether  Mr.  Irving  is  tragic  or  not, 
is  only  one  degree  less  foolish  than  to  assume  that  Shakspeare's 
serious  and  tragical  plays  are  tragedies  of  a  regular  classical  order. 

When  Mr.  Irving  first  played  Macbeth,  there  was  an  outburst  of 
protest  against  his  conception,  and  the  protest  often  took  the  form  of 
insinuations  that  the  actor  had  dwarfed  the  character  and  deteriorated 
the  tone  of  the  whole  play  to  suit  his  inferior  powers.  A  signifi- 
cant detail  was  the  omission  of  the  bleeding  sergeant,  which  had  been 
condemned  by  some  critics  as  a  spurious  passage.  What  ensued  P 
It  was  said  that  Irving  had  cut  out  the  bleeding  sergeant's  descrip- 
tion of  Macbeth's  prowess,  because  it  conflicted  with  his  craven 
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Tiew  of  the  part,  or  because  it  would  not  do  to  create  an  imige 
of  Macbeth  which  his  physique  would  not  enable  him  to  maintain. 
The  first  suggestion  libelled  the  judgment  of  one  of  the  clearest 
judges  of  dramatic  character.  The  second  calumniated  the  good 
faith  of  one  of  the  most  honest  actors  that  ever  trod  the  boards. 
Neither  was  probable.  Most  likely  the  bleeding  sergeant  was  deleted 
because  it  was  desirable  to  shorten  the  play  ;  because  there  seemed 
to  be  enough  about  Macbeth's  valour  without  this  scene ;  and  because 
two  Cambridge  editors  had  pronounced  against  its  genuineness. 
But  how  strongly  the  result  justified  the  judgment  of  whoever 
inserted  the  episode!  The  dramatist  did  not  foresee  the  long  line  of 
stalwart  and  melodramatic  Macbeths,  who,  far  from  seeming  incapable 
of  military  prowess,  seemed  chiefly  capable  of  it  and  rather  likely 
to  be  incapable  of  qualms  and  fears  and  spectral  susceptibility.  If 
he  had,  it  would  probably  have  disturbed  him  almost  as  much  as  the 
sight  of  Banquo's  heirs  disturbed  Macbeth.  What  Shakspeare  did 
apprehend  was  that  audiences  might  not  be  able  to  imagine  that  a 
man  seen  so  constantly  under  the  influence  of  ghastly  dread  could 
ever  have  made  his  way  as  a  general  to  the  position  from  which 
Macbeth  stepped  through  blood  to  the  crown.  Accordingly  ho 
literally  overlaid  the  first  scenes  with  accumulated  allusions  to 
Macbeth's  bold  and  successful  martial  character  in  order  that  doubt 
might  never  again  arise  in  any  spectator's  mind  throughout  the  play. 
The  "  Bellona's  bridegroom  "  theory  was  not  challenged  for  the  first 
time  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Irving's  revival.  It  was  disputed  by 
Steevens  and  by  a  Mr.  Whately,  and  these  critics  were  spiritedly 
replied  to  by  John  Philip  Kemble ;  but  these  polemics  leave  the 
impression  on  the  mind  that  there  was  a  singular  inability  on  both 
sides  to  understand  the  difference  between  the  sort  of  moral  courage 
required  for  a  life  of  murder,  and  the  sort  that  suffices  for  one  of 
military  glory.  And,  besides,  those  of  one  party  as  well  as  those  of 
the  other  made  use  of  the  most  fanciful  and  fribbling  arguments. 
In  all  these  cases  the  discernment  of  the  public  grows,  and  nothing 
develops  so  fast  the  power  of  insight  into  the  meaning  of  Shakspeare 
as  an  original  and  thoughtful  impersonation  of  a  principal  character. 
Those  who  think  that  a  brave  warrior  could  never  contrive  base 
murders,  or  succumb  to  the  horrid  hauntings  consequent  upon  them, 
must  settle  their  quarrel  with  Shakspeare.  Where  Mr.  Irving  was 
wrong  in  this  bleeding  sergeant  matter,  wa^  in  not  availing  himself 
of  the  means  Shakspeare  had  supplied  of  fixing  indelibly  on  the 
minds  of  his  audiences  that  bold,  soldierly,  professional  bravery,  which, 
though  not  as  many  think  the  basis,  was  the  superficies  of  Macbeth's 
character. 

There  is  one  peculiarity  of  the  acting  of  great  actors,  even  if  a 
little  mistaken,  which  gives  them  a  great  advantage  over  the  errors 
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of  shallow  textaal  critics.     They  do  not  impoyerish  the  drama.     On 
the  contrary,  they  people  it  with  respectable  and  often  grand  multi- 
plications of  character.     The  Kembles  and  some  of  their  predecessors 
are  responsible  for  the  setting  up  of  a  fictitious  notion  of  Macbeth  as 
a  iplendid  hero,  and  of  Lady  Macbeth  as  a  splendid  woman,  superior 
to  every  access  of  softness.    This  conception  was  deeply  founded  by 
Mn.  Pritchardy  who  played  with  Ghmrick,  and  Mrs.  Siddons  only 
carried  the  conception  to  a  still  higher  point  of  feminine  magnifi- 
cence.   But  all  this  time  the  true  character  stared  every  reader  in 
the  fiskoe  as  he  pored  over  the  Shakspearean  text,  even  if  it  did  not 
lurk  in  some  of  the  earlier  traditions  of  the  theatre.     When  poor 
Partridge,  in  Tom  Janes^  saw  Hamlet,  he  said  that  if  that  little  man 
on  the  stage  was  not  frightened  of  the  ghost,  he  had  never  seen  any 
man  frightened  in  his  life ;  and  he  was  quite  indignant  when  it  was 
thought  that  he  could  prefer  Garrick,  who  looked  so  scared,  to  the 
gentleman  who  played  the  king,  and  who  anybody  could  see  was  an 
lustor,  he  spoke  all  his  words  so  distinctly  and  twice  as  loud  as 
Hamlet.    From  this  it  would  appear  that  for  fine  actors  to  be  accused 
of  ignoble  physique  and  elocution  is  no  novelty,  and  that  if  the 
KernUes  followed  in  the  wake  of  similar  predecessors,  there  were  at 
least  brilliant  exceptions  who  depended  more  upon  intellect  and 
nature.    Gkurrick,  we  know,  not  only  played  Hamlet  as  just  described, 
bat  enacted  Macbeth,  so  as  to  show  that,  when  once  excited,  he  could 
not  conceal  the  emotions  of  his  soul,  even  in  the  presence  of  Duncan. 
If  we  are  to  make  anything  of  Shakspearean  criticism,  we  must 
understand  to  the  full  how  frankly  and  practically  Shakspeare  did 
hifi  work.   He  was  not  a  regularly  educated  man,  but,  as  Mr.  Matthew 
Arnold  says,  he  lived,  '^  in  a  current  of  ideas  in  the  highest  degree 
animating  and  nourishing  to  the  creative  power,"  in  a  '^  society  per- 
meated by  fresh  thought ;  intelligent  and  alive  " — a  "  true  basis  for 
the  creative  power's  exercise,''  in  which  "  it  finds  its  data  and  its 
material  truly  ready  for  its  hand."    And  he  used  not  only  the  ideas 
which  he  imbibed  as  they  floated  around  him,  but  all  the  learning 
he  could  pick  up  without  neglecting  his  calling.     To  pretend  that  he 
had  recondite  views  to  set  forth  of  this  or  that  race,  or  this  or  that 
period,  is  nonsense.     There  were  no  such  professional  subtleti^  in 
his  programme.    But  neither  did  he  neglect  knowledge  or  avoid 
dramatic  subjects  which  more  scholarly  men  think  their  own.    He 
ondertook  anything  he  thought  he  could  manage,  and  he  was  never 
altogether  mistaken.     He  read  as  much  as  he  had  time  for,  and, 
with  or  without  suggestions,  imagined  "  moulds  of  fancy,"  as  Hazlitt 
said,  which  **  springs  of  pure  feeling"  rose  and  filled.    Because 
Shakspeare  has  become  a  text-book  for  Universities,  we  are  not  to 
snppoee  that  he  is  by  any  scholastic  standard  a  classic.     He  and  his 
contemporaries  would  have  been  amazed  at  such  a  prospect,  though 
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now,  if  we  wanted  to  redefine  the  classical,  it  might  be  necessary  to 
devise  a  formida  by  which  Shakspeare  would  be  included.  The  best 
of  him  and  of  his  method  is  that  there  is  no  straining,  no  avoidance 
of  certain  topics,  otherwise  eligible,  as  lacking  in  dignity.  He 
reaches  heights  of  majesty,  compared  with  which  those  of  ^schylus 
himself  may  almost  be  called  poor  and  provincial,  but  it  is  without 
effort.  He  uses  no  inflated  balloons  of  artificial  sublimity.  His 
characters  are  not  demigods.  He  dares  to  tell  us  that  his  most 
refined  hero  was  fat  and  scant  of  breath.  If  we  are  to  understand 
either  Hamlet  or  Macbeth,  we  must  banish  from  our  minds  the  pre- 
dominating notion  of  supreme  physical  and  manly  perfection  which 
attaches  to  the  personages  of  Greek  tragedy.  Tt  is  irreverent  and 
misleading,  however  firmly  the  Kemble  and  Siddons  school  may 
have  established  it.  Shakspeare  seems  positively  to  have  taken 
pains  to  exclude  it,  and  to  show  how  differently  he  estimated  the 
atmosphere  in  which  it  is  the  genius  of  our  nation  to  produce 
poetical  works  of  art. 

The  Macbeth  of  Mr.  Irving  is  one  of  the  latest  illustrations  of  a 
progress  which  has  been  all  in  one  direction.  The  great  actors  of 
the  classical  type,  some  before  Garrick  and  some  after,  did  much  to 
secure  for  Shakspeare  the  rank  among  classics  which  was  his  due, 
but  they  did  little  to  bring  out  the  qualities  which  are  more  peon- 
liarly  Shakspeare's  own.  This  has  been  done  more  effectually  by 
Garrick,  by  Kean,  by  Macready,  and  by  Irving,  all  of  whom  have 
been  carped  at  as  melodramatic,  or  as  something  equivalent.  These 
artists,  more  than  critics  or  commentators,  have  enlarged  and  ren- 
dered more  truthful  the  prevailing  conceptions  of  Shakspeare's 
characters ;  and  these  are  found  to  be  permanently  enriched  by 
subtle  and  profound  reflections,  carried  out  in  details  of  similar 
spirit,  rather  than  by  that  rotund  and  nobly  proportioned  grandeur 
which  is  sometimes  assumed  to  be  the  highest  intellectual  achiere- 
ment  of  theatrical  art. 

No  one  will  ever  understand  the  ethics  of  Shakspeare  (and  with- 
out understanding  his  ethics  no  one  can  imderstand  his  plays)  who 
is  perpetually  expecting  or  supposing  him  to  be  sublime.  His  heroes 
reach  great  heights  of  sublimity,  but  they  cannot  be  depended  upon 
to  be  sublime  any  more  than  they  can  be  depended  upon  to  be 
logical.  A  great  dramatist,  when  he  has  proved  his  greatness,  is 
not  to  be  too  hastily  arraigned  for  inconsistency  in  his  characters. 
We  have  to  stand  before  them  as  before  undoubted  creations.  They 
are  men  and  women  almost  as  much  as  the  men  and  women  whom  God 
has  created,  and  if  we  are  honest  and  observant  we  shall  admit  that 
they  are  not  more  puzzling.  Shakspeare  recognised  no  requirement 
that  his  personages  were  to  be  either  grand  or  of  coherent  conduct. 
Those  who  best  understand  him  will  enter  into  no  such  contract  on 
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his  behalf.  Human  his  characters  must  always  be ;  human  even 
when  acting  under  supernatural  instigation  ;  human  in  every  inci- 
dent and  relation ;  consistent,  perhaps ;  sublime,  sometimes.  This 
greatest  of  dramatists  knew  his  kind  and  his  craft  too  well  ever  to 
remain  long  on  the  stilts.  The  Macbeth  of  long-standing  convention 
is  "an  ambitious  but  noble  hero,  yielding  to  a  deep-laid  hellish 
temptation."  Hazlitt  went  farther,  and  called  him  "  frank,  sociable, 
and  generous."  All  the  crimes  to  which  the  usurper  is  driven  by 
necessity  **  cannot  altogether  eradicate  the  stamp  of  native  heroism." 
His  wife  instigates  him  to  commit  the  deed  which  the  witches  have 
suggested,  "  urging  him  on  with  a  fiery  eloquence,  which  has  at 
command  all  those  sophisms  that  serve  to  throw  a  false  splendour 
over  crime."  **  Little  more  than  the  mere  execution  of  it  falls  to 
the  share  of  Macbeth,  he  is  driven  into  it  in  a  tumult  of  fascination." 
"Repentance  immediately  Ibllows ;  nay,  even  precedes  the  deed,  and 
the  stings  of  conscience  leave  him  rest  neither  night  nor  day.  But 
he  is  now  fairly  entangled  in  the  snares  of  hell,"  and  this — ^not  any 
native  characteristic  of  the  man — ^makes  him  "  cling  with  growing 
anxiety  to  his  earthly  existence,  the  more  miserable  it  becomes,  and 
pitilessly  remove  out  of  the  way  whatever  to  his  dark  and  suspicious 
mind  seems  to  threaten  danger." 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  whole  of  this  account  of  the 
play  must  be  traversed.  To  begin  with,  Macbeth  had  conceived  the 
murder  before  he  met  the  witches.  This  is  proved  by  the  language 
of  his  wife  when  Duncan  was  in  the  house : — 

'*  What  beast  wae't  then 
That  made  you  break  this  enterprise  to  me  ? 

Nor  time  nor  place 
Did  then  adhere,  and  yet  you  would  make  both : 
They  have  made  themselves,  and  that  thoir  fitness  now 
Does  unmake  you.*' 

Lady  Macbeth  did  not  quite  understand  her  husband,  but  she 
understood  him  a  great  deal  better  than  modem  critics  who  take 
him  for  a  Hero.  So  strong-nerved  and  determined  a  woman,  who 
▼ould  have  scorned  to  contemplate  a  villainy  she  dared  not  commit, 
could  not  be  deceived  in  the  signs  of  cowardice  which  her  husband 
so  plentifully  exhibited.  She  knew  him  to  be  brave  in  the  field,  as 
many  a  moral  coward  has  been  before  and  since.  She  was  even  per- 
suaded— ^mistakenly — ^that  if  he  were  once  crowned  he  would  be  able 
to'^keepbis  state"  with  a  sufficient  outward  show  of  callous  majesty. 
But  she  recognised  the  weak  fibre  in  him,  and  saw  that  she  must 
keep  him  to  the  sticking-place.  This,  rather  than  primary  instiga- 
tion, was  her  function,  and  the  necessity  of  it  lay  in  the  inherent 
baseness  of  Macbeth,  who  could  neither  be  an  honest  man  of  valour 
nor  a  valorous  man  of  sin.    At  first  Lady  Macbeth  took  a  too  favour- 
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able  view  of  her  lord's  weakness.  Some  husbands  show  their  wives 
only  the  best  sides  of  their  vices,  as  others  show  them  the  worst 
sides  of  their  virtues,  and  it  is  a  proverb  that  many  a  spouse  thinks 
well  of  her  partner  long  after  every  one  else  has  given  him  up. 
Such  facts  are  quite  beneath  the  notice  of  critics  who  cannot  descend 
from  the  fixed  stars  of  perpetual  sublimity ;  but  Shakspeare  had  a 
keen  eye  for  them.  When  Macbeth  had  already  confided  to  his 
consort  the  heroic  idea  of  murdering  the  king — which  as  he  then 
proposed  to  make  the  opportunity  was  the  first  and  last  heroic  idea 
we  know  him  to  have  had — and  when  she  had  thereafter  received  a 
letter  from  him  telling  the  story  of  the  witches,  she  charitably 
apostrophised  him  as  ''too  full  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness." 
So  far  as  she  thus  presented  a  picture  of  Macbeth's  infirmity  of  will 
it  was  a  true  one ;  so  far  as  she  attributed  that  infirmity  of  will  to 
generosity  of  nature,  it  is  imsupported  by  anything  else  in  the  play, 
and,  indeed,  will  be  found  on  close  examination  to  break  down  in 
the  very  passage  itself.  Yet  it  is  often  quoted  as  a  proof  that  Mac- 
beth's  was  a  noble  nature  until  spoiled  by  the  witches,  and  by  his 
wife.  The  theory  is  preferable  that  Lady  Macbeth,  Vfho  loved  her 
husband  as  strongly  as  she  was  determined  to  make  him  great, 
although  she  knew  his  weakness,  held  too  favourable  a  view  of  its 
origin,  and  that  what  she  took  for  the  milk  of  himian  kindness  was 
really  the  white  feather.  The  very  discrepancy  between  the  man's 
undoubted  and  quite  comprehensible  weakness  as  presently  revealed, 
and  her  complimentary  way  of  explaining  it,  is  full  of  significance 
most  destructive  to  the  amiable  and  heroic  theory  of  his  character. 

If  Shakspeare  had  intended  Macbeth  to  be  a  noble  and  generous 
man  led  astray  nothing  could  have  been  easier  to  him,  and  the  pic- 
ture would  have  been  a  fine  one ;  but  that  which  he  has  given  ns, 
if  less  imposing,  is  not  less  interesting  as  a  moral  study.  Take  the 
speech  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  scene.  Surely  at  that 
moment  a  hero,  and  a  well-disposed  man,  with  his  aged  king  under 
his  roof -tree,  would  have  felt  more  than  merely  selfish  compunctions ; 
and  there  is  a  passing  reference  to  the  circumstance  that  Duncan  as  a 
guest  was  there  in  double  trust.  But  the  mean  villain  is  not 
seriously  impressed  by  this.  He  is  troubled  by  other  matters.  The 
probability  that  one  murder  will  not  suffice  frets  him.  He  says,  if 
one  murder  would  serve  he  would  not  mind  risking  the  life  to  come. 
But,  unfortunately,  retribution  comes  in  this  life.  A  cruel  man  in 
high  place  finds  his  example  come  home  to  him  to  plague  the 
inventor.  Besides,  King  Duncan  has  been  so  amiable  and  exemplary 
that  every  one  will  bewail  his  loss  and  execrate  his  taking  off.  On 
the  whole,  therefore,  the  willing  murderer  does  not  like  the  look  of 
things.  This  noble  hero  finds  his  project  so  likely  to  make  him 
unpopular,  that  he  really  wishes  he  had  something  besides  ambition 
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to  nrge  him  on.  If  Duncan  had  only  insulted  one,  now,  or  even 
been  ungrateful,  instead  of  loading  one  with  honours,  how  comfort- 
ably one  could  murder  him  I  Such  are  the  sentiments  of  this  speech, 
and  they  are  again  and  again  exemplified.  When  Macbeth  has  had 
Banquo  assassinated  he  gives  himself  the  airs  of  an  injured  man, 
because  the  ghost  appears  at  the  supper-table.  "  Blood  hath  been 
shed  ere  now,''  he  says  querulously,  ''and  when  the  brains  were  out 
the  man  would  die,  and  there  an  end  ;  but  now  they  rise  again  and 
posh  us  from  our  stools.  This  is  more  strange  than  such  a  murder.'^ 
That  ideas  of  this  sort  are  expressed  in  glorious  poetry  does  not  alter 
them.  They  are  as  base,  cowardly,  paltry  as  they  are  heartless,  and 
deroid  of  all  sense  of  true  repulsion  from  evil. 

We  are  told  that  Lady  Macbeth  uses  sophisms  that  throw  a  false 
splendour  over  crime.  Nothing  could  be  more  untihie.  She  uses 
DO  sophisms  at  all.  Her  argument  addressed  to  a  man  such  as 
Shakspeare  paints  Macbeth  was  not  sophistical,  but  the  perfection  of 
unanswerable  commonplace.  It  may  be  thus  summarised :  "  Come,'' 
says  the  wife,  **  no  sentiment,  no  harking  back,  and  no  cowardice  ! 
Dnncan  had  been  just  as  good  to  you  yesterday.  If  there  were  any 
Boond  reason  of  policy  why  you  should  give  up  the  idea  of  murder- 
ing him  you  would  state  it.  But  you  do  not.  You  merely  lack 
ooorage  to  do  what  you  desire.  Surely  you  are  not  so  poov  a 
eraatore  as  to  prize  the  esteem  of  men  without  deserving  it !  Surely 
it  18  better  that  men  should  hate  you  in  a  proud  position,  resolutely 
won,  than  that  you  should  despise  yourself  in  a  lower  position  in 
which  you  remain,  not  from  virtue,  but  from  cowardice.  If  you 
were  a  good  man,  and  had  religious  scruples — ^if  you  were  a  humane 
man,  as  I  used  to  think  you,  and  if  you  shrank  from  cruelty  as 
cnielty,  I  could  understand  your  objecting.  But  this  mere  quaking 
without  any  principle  in  it  is  beneath  contempt." 

Following  from  scene  to  scene,  and  from  speech  to  speech,  the 
wickedness  of  Macbeth,  as  his  wife  sustains  his  spirits  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  the  guilt  which  is  his  chosen  rdk,  it  seems  incredible — now 
that  Irving  has  given  us  the  cue  for  truer  thought  on  the  subject — 
that  it  should  be  levelled  at  any  actor  as  a  reproach  that  he  makes 
Hacbeth  craven  and  abject.  Wbat  is  the  man  else  ?  What  great- 
ness has  he  except  in  the  field,  in  vivid  eloquence,  and  in  a  desperate 
death  at  bay  P  It  is  no  weakness  to  shrink  from  crime.  To  recoil 
from  a  misdeed  which  promises  wealth  or  power  is  to  many  a  nature 
ft  task  requiring  vast  strength  of  moral  principle.  No  one  would 
call  Macbeth  a  coward  for  being  horrified  at  the  thought  of  murder. 
But  Macbeth  was  meanly  wicked,  because  his  mind  did  not  revolt- 
from  the  deed  but  only  from  its  accompaniments  and  consequences. 

When  Irving,  as  Macbeth,  goes  off  with  his  wife,  saying,  in  a  half- 
vacant,  half-desperate  manner,  that  the  false  face  must  hide  what 
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the  false  heart  doth  know,  the  spectator  feels  as  he  looks  at  him  that 
his  face  will  never  be  false  enough  to  hide  his  trouble,  and  that  Lady 
Macbeth  will  have  the  intolerable  responsibility  of  keeping  up  a 
curtain  of  fair  show  before  the  horrible  realities  which  will  presently 
and  for  long  years  be  the  basis  of  their  greatness.  And  this  is  only 
one  of  many  thoughtful  points.  With  this  reflective  actor  it  is  often 
in  another  scene  than  that  in  which  they  occur  that  the  words  of 
any  particular  passage  receive  their  finest  illustration.  Sometimes 
there  is  great  strength  in  his  abstention  from  usual  effects.  For 
instance,  previous  Macbeths  have  made  a  great  point  by  a  complete 
change  of  manner,  at  the  words  when  Banquo's  ghost  vanishes, 

"  Why  80, 
Being  gone,  I  am  a  man  again.'^ 

Mr.  Irving,  on  the  other  hand,  delivers  these  words  in  the 
anxious  tone  of  a  man  who  ought  to  feel  relieved,  but  in  reality  does 
not.  This  is  much  truer.  It  may  probably  be  taken  as  a  rule  that 
sudden  absolute  changes  of  manner,  which  leave  no  trace  of  th.e  pre- 
vious tone  of  feeling,  are  imnatural  and  melodramatic,  except  where 
there  is  an  entire  change  of  the  material  circumstances ;  and  even 
then  they  are  not  always  true  to  life.  So  here  is  one  among  many 
instances  of  this  actor  being  less  instead  of  more  melodramatic  than 
others.  But  there  is  equal  power  in  his  enactments  of  each  scene  as 
it  passes.  In  the  dagger  scene  we  perceive  the  profound  meaning 
which,  in  a  man  of  Macbeth's  mould,  lay  in  his  previous  undertak- 
ing to  ''  bend  up  each  corporal  agent  to  his  terrible  feat."  According 
to  the  notions  which  seem  to  prevail  among  a  majority  of  critics,  any 
Buch  effort  should  be  unnecessary.  If  he  were  going  to  battle,  and 
were  in  danger  of  immediate  death,  his  corporal  energies  would  need 
no  bracing  ;  why  should  noble  Macbeth  become  physically  unstrung 
at  the  task  of  killing  a  weak  old  man  in  his  sleep?  Shakspeare 
knew  better,  and  Irving,  as  was  said  of  him  in  Hamlet,  ''  will  not  go 
out  of  the  character."  As  he  enters  alone,  and  begins  to  follow  the 
dagger  in  the  air,  which — significant  phrase — ^marshals  him  the  way 
4hat  he  was  going,  his  gait  is  that  of  a  sick  man  roused  from  his  couch 
and  feebly  staggering  to  his  feet  amidst  the  swayings  of  an  earth- 
quake. As  at  length  he  creepingly  approaches  the  door  of  the 
king's  chamber,  at  the  words,  "  Thou  sure  and  firm  set  earth,"  his 
feet,  as  it  were,  feel  for  the  ground,  as  if  he  were  walking  with 
difficulty  a  step  at  a  time  on  a  reeling  deck.  When  he  returns  after 
committing  the  murder,  we  see  at  once,  if  we  are  calm  enough,  what 
Irving  has  added  to  the  achievements  of  his  greatest  predecessors 
in  this  scene.  Hazlitt,  whose  comments  on  Macbeth  are  not  alto- 
:gether  worthy  of  him,  said  of  Edmund  Eean,  that  he  left  it  in  doubt 
i^hether  he  was  a  king  committing  a  murder,  or  a  man  committing  a 
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murder  to  be  king,  but  that  as  a  lesson  in  common  humanity  his 
acting  was  heart-rending.  "  The  hesitation/'  says  Hazlitt,  "  the 
bewildered  look,  the  manner  in  which  his  voice  clung  to  his  throat 
and  choked  his  utterance,  his  agony  and  tears,  the  force  of  nature 
overcome  by  passion,  beggared  description."  This  must  have  suffi- 
ciently surprised  the  Kemble  school.  Irving  has  partly  added, 
partly  substituted,  an  idea  of  tremendous  physical  prostration, 
easential  to  the  character  of  one  whose  bravery  all  leaves  him  when . 
he  is  wickedly  engaged.  He  reels,  he  totters,  he  can  barely  support 
himself.  One  fears  that  he  will  smear  his  wife's  arms,  or  stain  his 
own  clothes,  with  the  bloody  daggers,  as  he  half  holds  them  in  a 
sort  of  paralytic  clutch,  with  all  intelligent  grip  and  management 
gone  out  of  his  fingers.  His  very  articulation  is  as  if  his  teeth  were 
loosened  and  his  tongue  swollen.  He  flounders  and  all  but  faints  in 
forlorn  wretchedness  and  horror.  His  body  sways  as  if  already 
banging  on  a  gibbet  He  is  slowly  dragged  off  the  stage,  moaning, 
more  dead  than  alive. 

To  understand  this  it  is  not  enough  to  feel  the  situation.  We  must 
know  the  true  Macbeth.  We  must  see,  as  his  wife  has  seen  from 
the  first,  that  he  is  capable  of  suggesting  and  devising  crime  but  not 
of  insensibility  in  conmiitting  it.  The  true  Macbeth  is  a  being  whom 
Kemble  could  not,  whom  Schlegel  did  not,  c^omprehend.  The  true 
Macbeth  lay  out  of  Kean's  simple  and  single-minded  range,  and  was 
partly  missed  even  by  the  more  metaphysical  but  still  majestic 
Macready.  There  is  no  reason  why  in  his  ceremonial  public  appear- 
inces,  and  when  und^r  the  eyes  of  courtiers  and  soldiers,  the  true 
Macbeth  should  not  have  a  sort  of  keen-eyed,  eagle-like  stateliness, 
except  at  the  points  where  he  is  ''  unmanned  in  folly."  But  it  is 
of  much  more  consequence  that  his  demeanour,  when  his  character, 
reveals  itself  in  undress,  should  vividly  presetit  the  finely  dis- 
tinguiahed  traits  upon  which  Shakspeare  has  expended  the  utmost 
akin  of  moral  delineation.  The  true  Macbeth,  as  portrayed  by  our 
latest  great  actor,  is  neither  a  generous  hero  nor  an  insensate. 
cruninaL  He  is  a  man  who,  though  not  devoid  of  moral  feeling,  is 
without  operative  conscience— a  man  who,  innocent  of  cruel  tastes 
or  malignant  resolve  to  be  a  villain,  is  always,  and  knows  he  is 
always,  open  to  the  suggestions  and  invitations  of  his  besetting 
passion— «a  man  ever  ready  to  meet  such  cues  to  wickedness  hallway 
—and  not  capable,  even  when  racked  by  fear  and  misery,  of  enter-, 
taming  the  idea  that  moral  considerations  are  to  veto  any  act  which 
he  considers  for  his  interest. 

When  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys  saw  Macbeth,  he  wrote  in  his  diary  that 
it  was  ''  a  pretty  good  play,"  and  we  may  be  sure  that  that  sensitive 
and  tenacious  gossip  did  not  much  misrepresent  the  tone  of  his  con- 
temporaiiee.     Such  acting  as  that  of  Garrick  and  his  coadjutors 
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first  taught  Englisli  society  and  English  critics  the  true  depth  of  the 
tragedy,  and  then  came  the  period  during  which  John  Kemble  and 
Mrs.  Siddons  stamped  Macbeth  with  noble  traditions  of  preternatural 
majesty  on  the  imagination,  not  merely  of  England  but  of  Europe. 
While  physical  advantages  were  no  doubt  the  origin  of  the  grander 
reading,  they  cannot  vindicate  misconceptions.  Let  us  hope,  more- 
over, that  even  where  robustness  and  physical  majesty  are  absent, 
one  may  discriminate,  if  one  tries,  between  new  truth  which  is  bom 
of  brains,  and  eccentric  feebleness  resulting  only  from  deficiency  of 
piersonal  qualifications.  It  is  not  generally  noticed,  by  the  way,  that 
Lady  Macbeth,  like  women  of  later  times  with  anything  desperate 
and  unwomanly  on  hand,  had  intentionally  or  accidentally  fortified 
herself  by  drink.  Very  unsublime  but  very  Shakspearean,  and  saved 
as  usual  from  vulgarity  by  the  dramatist's  art  of  expression — 

"  That  which  hath  made  them  drunk  hath  made  me  bold." 

But  the  facts  of  Shakspeare  are  lost  upon  critics  with  preconceiTed 
and  fixed  ideas.  So  grand  a  picture  as  Mrs.  Siddons's  Lady 
Macbeth  could  not  but  seize  on  the  public  mind,  and  its  magnificence 
was  taken  for  truth  to  such  an  extent,  that  even  Hasslitt,  when  in 
one  of  her  last  performances  Mrs.  Siddons  threw  in  a  little  bit  of 
nature,  complained,  in  his  published  criticism,  that  her  "  Go,  go,"  in 
the  supreme  last  agony  of  the  banquet  scene,  was  uttered  in  the 
hurried  familiar  tone  of  common  life,  without  a  sustained  and  grace- 
ful spirit  of  conciliation  towards  the  guests. 

To  Miss  Helen  Faucit  belongs  the  honour  of  first  dissipating,  in 
the  interest  of  truth  and  nature,  the  great  Siddons  delusion;  of  show- 
ing the  world  something  truer  than  the  massive  and  monumental 
style  which  was  all  that  the  Eemble  school  could  realise.  Students 
of  the  subject  may  remember  an  article  in  the  Westminster  Bewtc, 
afterwards  republished  by  its  author,  Mr.  Fletcher,  in  which  it  was 
contended  that  statue-like  simplicity  was  not  the  essence  of  the 
Shakspearean  drama,  and  that  to  the  picturesque  complexity  which 
was  its  essence,  Mrs.  Siddons's  massive  person  and  sculptured  genius 
were  as  essentially  repugnant  as  they  were  akin  to  the  spirit  of  the 
antique. 

It  is  known  that  this  essay  was  inspired  by  Miss  Helen  Faucit's 
performances.  What  she  began  Mr.  Irving  completed  in  the  new 
and  true  Macbeth  which  amid  much  obloquy  he  presented  to  the 
town  in  1875.  The  inner  truth  of  this  play  is  wholly  separate  from 
its  grandeur,  except  as  both  are  expressed  by  its  inimitable  language. 
And  its  inner  truth  has  been  long  obscured,  and  upon  manifestation 
is  rudely  and  crudely  challenged.  But  when  one  perceives  it — and 
this  the  world  owes  chiefly  to  the  Shakspearean  '' inwardness"  of 
Irving's  acting — what  can  we  think  of  Johnson's  extraordinary 
statement  that  this  play  "  has  no  nice  discrimination  of  character," 
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the  eyents  being  **  too  great  to  admit  of  the  influence  of  particular 
dispositions,  and  the  course  of  the  action  necessarily  determining  the 
conduct  of  the  agents''  P  We  can  all  feel  what  criticism  owes  to  the 
stage,  and  to  acting  which  is  reprehended  as  not  sufficiently  lofty 
and  severe,  when  we  are  told  on  the  same  high  authority  that  the 
effect  of  the  play  is  to  make  Lady  Macbeth  '*  merely  detested." 
This  after  all  Shakspeare  has  done  by  the  suggestion  of  her  wifely 
solicitude  and  self-abnegation,  and  by  her  .ultimate  death  of  sheer 
wretchedness,  to  shelter  her  with  the  gentle  veil  of  pity !  Well  might 
Gervinus  say  that  the  clever  player  will  always  be  a  better  inter- 
preter of'Shakspeare  than  the  most  learned  commentator  ! 

Another  aqiect  of  the  subject  deserves  a  few  words.  Great  acting 
may  find  good  scope  in  melodrama  as  well  as  in  poetical  tragedy, 
and  in 'this  way  Mr.  Irving's  genius  has  been  well  employed.  To 
bring  out  fully  the  intellectual  possibilities  of  a  lower  form  of  drama 
may  be  as  worthy  a  function  as  to  enlarge  by  classical  representations 
the  public  conceptions  of  great  works.  Literary  distinction,  indeed, 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  melodrama,  though  Mr.  Boucicault,  Mr. 
Sims,  Messrs.  Herman  and  Jones,  and  others,  have  shown  that  it 
may  be  adorned  with  certain  literary  charms.  But  if  exaggeration  is 
avoided  or  neutralised,  the  legitimate  opportunities  of  melodrama  are 
considerable.  Of  these,  Mr.  Irving  has  availed  himself  very  finely 
in  several  instances,  with  the  result  of  raising  into  the  first  rank  of 
dramatic  interest,  characters  which,  if  conventionally  played,  must 
have  been  conventionally  regarded.  A  melodramatic  actor  in  the 
derogatory  sense,  Mr.  Irving  never  was  and  never  will  be — few 
tragedians  could  be  less  truly  so  described — but  he  is  clearly  not 
ashamed  of  being  a  very  fine  melodramatic  actor  where  melodramatic 
qualities  are  required;  and  he  may  justly  be  proud  of  expending  upon 
melodrama  some  of  his  profoundest  art. 

The  finest  instance  of  this  is  in  The  Bells.  By  many  the  play  is 
regarded  as  a  mere  dish  of  horrors,  and  in  the  hands  of  most  actors 
it  would  at  best  have  been  a  combination  of  strong  melodramatic 
situations  with  interesting  domestic  incidents.  Played  by  Irving, 
the  first  two  acts  are  full  of  absorbing  metaphysical  interest,  as  the 
last  is  pre-eminent  in  sensational  power.  Nothing  more  terribly  real 
has  ever  been  accomplished  by  mere  pantomime  than  the  enactment 
of  the  murder  in  dumb-show,  culminating  in  the  horrified  glimpse  of 
the  victim's  consuming  body  as  the  murderer,  having  crept  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  kiln,  peeps  over,  and  with  a  fearful  shudder  catches 
sight  of  the  eyes  which  he  has  glazed  in  death.  But  for  the  enlight- 
ened lover  of  acting  it  is  more  interesting  to  study  the  earlier 
passages,  in  which  the  player's  art  brings  to  light  some  of  those 
kernels  of  truths  which  may  often  be  found  beneath  the  husks  upon 
which  the  lower  dramatic  instincts  prefer  to  feed.  Mathias,  the 
murderer  of  the  Polish  Jew,  haunted  though  he  is  by  the  remem- 
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brance  of  his  crime,  and  still  more  by  the  fear  that  it  may  come  to 
light  after  long  years  of  concealment,  is  resolyed  to  control  hia  own 
destiny.  All  his  measures  have  been  taken  with  shrewd  sagacity, 
and  from  the  low  stand-point  of  an  Alsatian  bourgeois  may  seem 
reasonably  likely  to  succeed.  The  power  of  the  actor  is  shown  in 
artistically  blending  the  reasoned  confidence  of  Mathias  in  these 
expedients  with  indications  of  an  incurable  restlessness  and  perturba- 
tion, such  as  convince  the  audience  that  destiny  will  really  control 
him,  and  has  already  laid  hands  upon  him.  By  skilful  use  of  facial 
expression  and  other  physical  traits,  by  gestures  of  insupportable 
fatigue  and  suffering,  by  unconquerable  tendencies  to  febrile  impa- 
tience, as  well  as  by  more  definite  struggles  with  the  wearing,  half- 
maddening  memories  of  his  crime,  the  spectators  are  made  to  feel 
that  his  end  is  foredoomed  to  be  miserable,  and  that  unleas  he  die  in 
a  paroxysm  of  terror,  he  will  succumb  to  some  involuntary  impulse 
of  frenzied  self-betrayal. 

The  insight  and  force  of  Mr.  Irving  as  a  subtle  student  and  vivid 
impersonator  of  morbid  moral  conditions  is  shown  in  the  strength  of 
the  conviction  he  produces,  that  the  crisis  which  must  come  is  as- 
inevitable  in  its  character  as  in  its  occurrence.  Mathias's  mental 
fortitude,  weakened  by  the  long  strain  upon  it,  gives  way  suddenly 
under  the  accidental  impact  of  the  mesmerist's  chance  sayings  at  the 
fair.  Partly  by  clever  minutiae  of  acting,  partly  in  the  corioaa 
infatuation  of  the  man's  references  to  his  crime  in  conversation,  and 
partly  in  bursts  of  self-protecting  hysterics,  as  when  the  young  quarter- 
master suggests  that  the  murdered  Jew  may  have  been  thrown  into 
a  lime-kiln,  he  begins  to  pile  up  irrefragable  proof  presumptive  that 
he  cannot  long  hold  out  against  the  assaults  of  his  guilty  conscious- 
ness on  his  nervous  system.  And  the  effect  of  this  picture  is  sap- 
ported  by  a  background,  as  it  were,  of  weary  lassitude,  as  of  an 
insidiously  tenacious  and  growing  illness  sapping  the  very  vitals  of 
endurance  and  never  quite  thrown  off  except  in  moments  of  frantic 
exuberance  even  more  frightful  to  behold.  If  we  have  this  key  in 
hand  every  nervous  gesture,  every  worn  expression  of  the  weary  face, 
every  tired  leaning  of  the  greying  head,  deepens  the  sad  impression 
made  by  the  daily  life  of  the  burgomaster  as  he  lives  it  before  us, 
while  every  boisterous  intonation  becomes  intelligible,  and  scenes  of 
simple  conviviality,  into  which  an  element  of  wildness  appears  at  first 
to  have  been  incongruously  and  uncomfortably  introduced,  tell  from 
the  very  beginning  instalments  of  the  grim  story  which  it  is  the 
business  of  the  play  to  unfold.  The  psychological  part  would  have 
little  hold  on  the  fancy  if  it  were  not  for  a  foreshadowing  of  doom 
which  only  genius  could  cast,  and  the  doom  would  be  mere  coarse 
sensationalism  but  for  its  many  correspondences  with  the  previous 
morbid  exercises  of  the  condemned  man's  mind.  It  is  signally 
remarkable  how,  at  the  end  of  the  second  act,  when  Mathias  in  the 
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midst  of  the  betrothal  festivity  hears  the  bells  and  sees  the  vision, 
the  aadience  are  in  a  moment  whirled  from  the  contemplation  of 
character  to  the  excitement  of  melodrama.  And  throughout  the  play, 
while  the  power  required  for  the  greatest  episodes  is  purely  tragical; 
and  while  other  scenes  are  subtle  studies  of  morbid  idiosyncrasy,  a 
general  view  of  melodrama  governs  the  spirit  and  action  of  the  whole. 
It  is  no  doubt  unusual  for  melodrama  to  permit  of  such  great  acting, 
and  still  more  uncommon  is  it  for  great  acting  to  be  expended  on 
melodramatic  material.  Sut  the  critic  who  declines  to  recognise  in 
such  a  case  that  melodrama  has  been  raised  into  tragedy  or  refined 
into  moral  analysis  by  histrionic  originality  and  inspiration,  is  guilty 
of  capriciously  minimising  merit  and  arbitrarily  chastising  enjoy- 
ment Every  genre  of  art,  every  order  of  *'  gift  "  is  entitled  to  its 
own  triumphs  ;  and  all  triumphs  are  its  own  which  any  genre  of  art, 
or  any  order  of  *'  gift"  wins  by  appealing  worthily  and  successfully 
to  the  human  nature  which  it  is  the  business  of  stage  art  to 
represent. 

The  object  of  this  article  has  been  not  so  much  a  vindication  of 
Henry  Irving,  as  of  the  principle  which  has  been  associated  with  his 
career,  namely,  the  intellectual  fruitfulness  of  great  acting  in  which, 
imagination  and  reflection  are  predominant*  If  there  should  arise 
among  us — of  which  event  there  is  at  present  no  sign  or  suggestion 
—a  tragedian  of  the  fine  old  rounded  school  of  natural  and  acquired 
perfection,  we  shall  all  certainly  admire  him.  He  may  be,  perhaps, 
as  Mr.  Arnold  exacts,  superior  to  the  perils  of  caprice  and  to  the 
perils  of  mannerism.  In  respect  of  caprice,  no  one  can  be  freer  from 
peril  than  Henry  Irving.  Mannerism  happens  to  have  been  more  or 
less  present  in  the  acting  of  all  our  most  suggestive  actors,  and  in 
this  Irving  is  certainly  not  an  exception.  Granted  that  an  actor  of 
perfect  figure,  voice,  grace,  gesture,  and  declamation  would  be  a 
noble  novelty.  His  magnificent  traits,  his  personal  majesty,  his 
elocution,  whether  dulcet  or  thundering,  would  command  general 
applause.  The  fashion  might  then  change.  For  a  period,  well-pro- 
portioned power  and  beauty,  and  aosthetic  charm  and  personal  pomp 
worthy  of  Greece  in  the  days  of  masks  and  cot/iurni,  might  rule  our 
stage.  The  plays  of  Shakspeare  might  sustain  a  transformation 
under  such  auspices  and  seem  as  blandly  or  boldly  classical  and  as 
little  stimulative  to  curious  meditation  and  inquisition  as  some  even 
now  suppose  them  to  be.  Even  then,  however,  the  traditions  of 
Garrick,  Kean,  Macready,  Faucit,  Irving,  and  Terry  would  have 
their  force,  though  those  of  the  Kembles  and  Young  and  Siddons 
might  seem  to  have  re-vindicated  a  glorious  supremacy.  And  the 
good  work  of  intellectual  discovery  and  illustration  in  the  regions  of 
literature,  nature,  and  humanity,  would  either  still  go  on,  or  be 
speedily  resumed. 

Edward  B*  Bxtbsblu 


INDIAN  PRINCES  AT  HOME. 

There  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Nineteenih  Centutyhn 
article  on  "The  Spoliation  of  India/'  by  Mr.  J.  Seymour  Keay, 
which  for  ignorance,  presumption,  and  misrepresentation  of  fact,  is, 
perhaps,  unsurpassed  in  the  literature  of  political  abuse.  Mr.  Keay  is 
understood  to  be  a  gentleman  with  a  grievance  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  ;  and  the  public  will,  consequently,  do  well  liberally 
to  discount  accusations  which  are  accentuated  by  ill-temper.  He 
informs  us  that  he  has  passed  his  Indian  life  in  the  service  of 
the  Hyderabad  State,  never,  in  spite  of  Sir  Salar  Jang's  enlighteued 
endeavours,  distinguished  for  good  government ;  and  he,  presumably, 
has  no  experience  of  the  English  administration  which  he  reviles ; 
while  the  extracts  from  ancient  official  records  with  which  he 
endeavours  to  support  his  charges  are  either  misunderstood,  or 
would  convey  a  different  meaning  when  read  with  their  context; 
for  Indian  reports  are  frankly  outspoken  when  dealing  with  grievances 
or  wrongs  which  are  only  exposed  in  order  to  secure  redreas  or 
remedy. 

I  shall  not  concern  myself  in  this  paper  to  answer  the  wild  and  foolish 
charges  which  Mr.  Keay,  with  a  light  heart,  has  brought  against  his 
countrymen  and  the  Government  of  India,  further  than  by  catego- 
rically denying  the  correctness  of  every  count  of  his  indictment,  and 
by  referring  those  who  desire  a  justification  of  this  denial  to  the 
work  of  Sir  John  and  General  Eichard  Strachey,  on  the  Finances  of 
India,  wherein  all  the  facts  and  results  of  Indian  administration,  in 
every  branch,  are  set  forth  with  so  much  lucidity  and  detail  as  to 
make  any  further  exposition  of  the  aims  and  achievements  of  the 
Government  a  work  of  supererogation. 

Yet,  although  I  have  no  intention  of  following  Mr.  Keay  far  into 
the  mire,  his  article  is  useful  as  suggesting  some  observations  on 
the  native  chiefs  of  India — ^their  system  of  government  as  compared 
with  our  own,  the  points  in  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  have 
a  natural  advantage  over  us,  and  the  degree  to  which  our  example 
or  teaching  has  modified  their  procedure.  Even  if  our  system  of 
government  be  defective,  and  it  has  imdoubtedly  many  weaknesses 
and  defects,  how  does  it  compare  with  those  which  preceded  it,  or 
which  stand  side  by  side  with  it  to-day  in  India  ?  Are  the  native 
chiefs,  left  to  themselves,  the  beneficent  rulers  of  a  happy  and  con- 
tented people,  or  does  the  British  Government,  in  a  wilderness  of 
oppression,  neglect,  and  misrule,  represent,  as  it  should  repres^t, 
order,  civilization,  and  justice  to  princes  and  people  ? 

The  natural  capacity  and  disposition  of  princes  differ  as  much  in 
India  as  elsewhere,  while  two  special  considerations^  the  influence  of 
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the  British  Goyemment  and  the  closer  or  remoter  connection  of 
chiefs  and  subjects,  materially  affect  the  character  of  their  rule. 
The  influence  of  the  British  Government  is  good  or  evil  as  the  chief 
ehooses  to  make  it.     If  his  disposition  be  generous  and  loyal,  he 
looks  to  the  paramount  power  for  guidance  and  support ;  he  frames 
laws  and  regulations  for  his  people  in  accordance  with  our  principles 
of  jurisprudence ;  abolishes  vexatious  taxes  and  transit  duties,  and, 
at  last,  little  difference  is  to  be  seen  between  the  condition  of  his 
state  and  adjacent  British  territory ;  but  should  the  chief  be  tyran- 
nical or  grasping  the  imquestioned  power  of  the  Government  works 
for  eviL    He  knows,  and  his  people  also  know,  that  it  is  only  in 
extreme  cases  of  oppression  and  misrule  that  the  Government  will 
interfere;  and  he  understands  that  rebuke  and  remonstrance,  for 
vhich  he  cares  little  or  nothing,  will  certainly  precede  punishment. 
So  his  people  are  delivered  into  his  hands  as  sheep  to  a  wolf.     If 
one  of  his  subjects  complain  to  the  nearest  political  officer,  he  is 
punished,  and  possibly  ruined ;    while  organized  resistance  seems 
hopeless,  when  beside  and  behind  the  tyrant  is  the  mysterious, 
limitless  power  of  the  Government,  which  has  by  treaty  secured  to 
him  his  possessions,  and  which  would  swiftly  suppress  any  revolt 
against  his  authority.     I  could  name  several  states  whose  rulers 
▼oald  have  a  very  short  tenure  of  power  if  the  Government  would 
look  the  other  way.    A  great  prince  was  boasting  to  me  the  other 
day  that  he  obtained  double  the  revenue  that  the  British  dared  to 
raise.    I  replied,  "  That  is  perfectly  true ;  but  if  we  were  to  with- 
draw our  troops  you  would  have  neither  state  nor  revenue  to-morrow. 
Your  people  pay,  not  because  they  love   you,  but  because  they 
fear  us." 

The  second  consideration,  specially  modifying  the  character  of 
Native  rule,  is  the  antiquity  or  newness  of  the  dynasty,  and  whether 
the  chief  rules  over  subjects  of  his  own  creed  and  race.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Hindus,  who  are  extremely  conservative,  feel  a  strong 
attachment  to  the  ancient  ruling  families. 

They  submit  to  far  more  oppression  from  them,  without  complaint, 
than  they  would  tolerate  from  aliens ;  and  only  too  often  they  have 
the  opportunity  of  proving  their  devotion,  for  the  prince,  uniting  the 
sanctions  attaching  to  hereditary  and  divine  right  with  the  force 
conferred  by  his  connection  with  the  British  Government,  is  more 
tyrannical  than  elsewhere.  I  possess  a  genealogical  roll  of  the  little 
Chamba  State,  a  valley  hidden  in  the  Himalayan  Mountains,  which 
counts  four  hundred  and  seventy  kings  and  a  dynasty  stretching 
hack,  unbroken,  for  eight  thousand  years ;  yet  I  can  remember  the 
time  when  the  Chamba  peasants  were  little  better  than  slaves,  and 
widows  were  publicly  sold  in  the  market-place  as  an  ordinary  source 
of  revenue  to  the  State. 
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There  is  nothing  in  hereditary  power  uncontrolled  by  constitutional 
checks,  untempered  by  culture,  and  uninspired  by  yirtuous  example, 
to  elevate  its  possessor.  But  eyen  such  instinctive  generosity  or 
affection  as  might  be  supposed  to  exist  between  a  chief  and  his 
hereditary  subjects  is  in  these  old  dynasties  generally  lost  The 
right  of  adoption  has  been  conceded,  perhaps  too  widely  and  lavishly 
conceded,  to  all  the  more  important  princes,  and  without  its  exercise 
the  line  would  soon  be  extinct,  and  the  State  lapse  to  the  Crown. 
For  generations  of  debauchery  and  excess  have  probably  rendered 
the  ruler  incapable  of  leaving  an  heir  to  his  possessions ;  and  some 
boy  of  the  same  clan  is  taken  from  the  plough  or  the  sheepfold,  and, 
without  education,  training,  or  guidance,  is  placed  on  the  throne,  the 
uncontrolled  master  of  a  million  people  and  uncounted  treasure.  If 
the  proverbial  fate  of  the  beggar  on  horseback  befalls  him  no  one 
can  be  surprised.  If  he  oppress  his  subjects  he  has  no  more  reason 
to  love  them  than  the  newest  of  mushroom  rulers. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  princes  of  India  are 
mostly  of  ancient  descent,  compared  with  whom  the  British  Qovem- 
ment  is  a  thing  of  yesterday.  It  is  true  that  in  Southern  India,  ia 
Bajputana  and  in  the  Himalayas,  there  are  many  venerable  dynasties, 
mostly  of  Rajput  origin,  which,  with  the  aid  of  adoption,  have  existed 
and  ruled  from  immemorial  and  pre-historic  times.  But  although 
some  of  these,  like  Oodeypur,  Jaipur,  and  Jodhpur,  are  wealthy  and 
extensive,  they  are  of  only  secondary  political  importance.  The 
great  States  in  India,  to-day,  rose  to  power  on  the  ruins  of  the 
^ogul  Empire,  and  are  little  older,  often  not  so  old,  as  the  British 
Oovemment.  Indeed,  we,  together  with  them,  Sikhs,  Mahrattas, 
and  Muhammadans,  scrambled  for  the  fragments  of  the  disintegrated 
empire,  and  it  was  the  good  fortune  of  India  that  we  obtained  the 
largest  share.  Whether  our  proceedings  were  justifiable  when 
measured  by  a  strict  rule  of  ethics,  I  will  not  discuss.  Practical 
statesmen  accept  the  logic  of  facts ;  and  patriotic  Englishmen, 
proud  of  the  courage  and  enterprise  of  their  ancestors,  do  not  care  to 
search  the  musty  chambers  of  history  to  prove  that  the  glorious 
achievements  of  their  country  were  unscrupulous,  shameless,  and 
unjust.  Whatever  their  character,  it  is  certain  that  they  will  com- 
pare favourably  with  the  actions  of  those  who  were  once  our  com- 
petitors and  rivals,  and  who  are  now  feudatories  of  the  English 
Crown. 

The  Hyderabad  State,  the  largest  and  wealthiest  in  India,  is  about 
two  hundred  years  old,  a  Muhammadan  prince  here  ruling  a  people 
mainly  Hindu.  The  father  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir  was  an 
untitled  attendant  of  Maharaja  Ranjit  Singh  of  Lahore,  who  con- 
ferred on  him  the  chiefship  of  Jummu,  in  the  low  hills  overlooking 
the  plain  country  between  the  Chen&b  and  Ravi  Rivers.    Less  than 
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forty  years  ago,  by  British  grant,  he  extended  his  rule  over  the  wide 
country  of  Kashmir,  with  its  dependent  provinces.  This  prince  is  a 
Dogra  Rajput ;  the  people  are  mostly  Muhammadans.  The  Sikh 
States  of  the  Cis*Satlej,  Pattiala,  Jhind,  Nabha,  Faridkot  and 
Kalsia  are  little  more  than  a  hundred  years  old.  Taken  under 
British  protection  early  in  the  present  century,  they  owe  their 
very  existence  to  our  constant  defence  of  their  rights  against  Maha- 
raja Ranjit  Singh,  who  was  always  anxious  to  absorb  them.  The 
great  Mahratta  States  of  Central  India,  Gwalior  and  Indore,  ruled 
by  Maharajas  Sindhia  and  Holkar,  are  little  older.  They  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  predatory  hordes  which,  until  crushed  by  British 
arms,  turned  the  fertile  plains  of  Central  India  into  a  wilderness. 
These  Mahratta  dynasties  have  nothing  in  common  with  the  people 
they  govern.  Their  race  is  different ;  and  their  language  is  not 
even  understood.  The  Muhammadan  family  of  Bhopal  is  of  recent 
origin,  and  rules  over  an  alien  population,  there  being  hardly  any 
Muhammadans  beyond  the  walls  of  the  capital.  These  examples 
saffice  to  show  that  British  rule  is  no  more  foreign  than  that  of 
the  most  important  Native  States.  It  is  as  respectable  from  antiquity, 
while  its  absolute  religious  tolerance,  unknown  elsewhere,  renders  it 
more  acceptable  to  subjects  of  a  different  creed.  It  may  not  be 
uninteresting  to  briefly  sketch  the  character  of  a  representative 
Hindu  prince  of  ancient  lineage,  and  more  than  ordinary  natural 
ability  ;  while  propriety  suggests  the  selection  of  a  chief  no  longer 
living. 

Maharaja  Raghuraj  Singh,  G.C.S.I.,  was  the  chief  of  Rewah,  one 
of  the  seventy  States  which  form  my  political  charge,  and  it  is  now 
being  administered  by  an  English  Superintondent  until  the  infant 
heir  shall  have  reached  his  majority.  The  ruling  family  had  pos- 
sessed Rewah  for  many  generations,  and  were  much  respected  by 
the  people  and  by  neighbouring  chiefs,  taking  daughters  in  marriage 
from  the  very  highest  and  proudest  houses  in  Hindostan.  The 
Maharaja  was  an  extraordinary  mixture  of  learning,  acuteness,  and 
incapacity.  An  excellent  Sanscrit  scholar  ;  fond  of  English,  which 
he  spoke  fairly  well ;  a  wit ;  a  brave  and  keen  sportsman,  and  of  a 
genial  disposition,  he  was  still  the  most  unscrupulous  schemer  and 
the  worst  ruler  that  could  well  be  imagined.  His  territory  was 
upwards  of  ten  thousand  square  miles  in  extent,  with  a  population  of 
a  million ;  but,  in  the  thirty  years  during  which  he  misgoverned  it, 
he  contrived  to  reduce  its  revenue  by  two-thirds,  and  to  drive  a 
large  proportion  of  the  people  from  the  State. 

At  last,  weary  of  the  pretence  of  government,  he  begged  that 
an  English  officer  might  relieve  him  of  the  cares  of  office,  that  he 
might  enjoy,  unmolested  by  the  importunity  of  creditors  or 
petitioners,  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.     His  request  was  granted, 
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and  lie  always  remained  on  tHe  most  cordial  tenns  with  the  English 
officer  who  administered  his  affairs.  Not  that  his  conduct  gave  no 
cause  for  complaint;  but  that  his  open  confession  of  his  own 
rogueries,  and  confusion  of  all  moral  standards,  were  so  droll,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  be  seriously  angry  with  him.  I  hare  received 
various  petitions  from  Bewah  tenants  asking  to  be  placed  in  posses- 
sion of  land  formally  granted  to  them  by  their  prinoe,  and,  on 
inquiry,  I  haye  found  that  the  chief,  in  want  of  money,  had  given 
the  land  to  one  person  for  ready  cash,  and  had  forthwith  sold  it  to 
a  second  grantee,  knowing  at  the  time  that  both  transactions  were 
irregular,  and  would  be  cancelled  by  the  Superintendent.  But  for 
this  he  cared  nothing,  having  pocketed  the  proceeds  of  the  doable 
sale.  As  a  wit  the  Maharaja  was  unrivalled,  and  his  toncrue  was 
feared  by  most  of  his  brother  princes,  about  whom  he  haTmany 
stories  to  tell.  Indeed)  he  was  thoroughly  well  posted  in  the  gossip 
of  every  court,  and  the  scandal  of  every  zenana  in  India.  Nor,  in 
throwing  stones,  did  he  ever  forget  the  extremely  fragile  house  of 
glass  in  which  he  lived,  and  many  of  his  stories  were  directed 
against  himself.  <<  Something  good  and  something  cunning,"  was 
his  description  of  a  famous  prince  now  living,  and  the  character 
might  have  been  applied  with  much  truth  to  himself. 

Grossly  superstitious,  and  a  mine  of  wealth  to  the  Brahmans,  he 
yet  was  tolerant  of  other  beliefs,  and  always  expressed  admiration 
of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Bible. 
"  I  never  tell  lies,"  he  would  say,  "that  against  my  ten  orders;  bat 
I  speak  lies  in  this  kind,"  and  he  would  then  relate  how  he  had  been 
suspected  of  offering  bribes  to  a  Government  official,  and  was  taken 
to  task  by  the  Agent  Governor-General.  ''When  he  ask  me," 
said  His  Highness,  "  if  it  true  that  I  offer  bribe  to  English  officer,  I 
say  no;  not  true;  that  is  lie.  I  never  offer  bribe  to  English 
officer."  The  Maharaja  would  then  wink  at  his  auditor,  and  whisper, 
"  1  not  tell  lie ;  that  against  my  ten  orders ;  the  man  I  bribed  half- 
c^ste — not  English  officer." 

The  Bewah  State  is  perhaps  the  most  priest-ridden  in  India.  The 
Brahmans,  to  whom  an  enormous  area  of  land  has  been  alienated, 
were  so  powerful,  that,  until  the  day  when  the  English  Superinten- 
dent was  invited  to  administer  the  country,  they  enjoyed  complete 
immunity.  No  one  would  raise  his  hand  or  voice  against  a  priest ; 
and  even  for  murder  the  Maharaja  dared  not  capitally  punish  him. 
But,  with  the  new  order  of  things,  this  immunity  ceased,  and  one  of 
the  first  notifications  the  Political  Agent,  Colonel  J.  Bannerman, 
had  to  issue  was  to  the  effect  that,  in  future,  Brahmans  convicted  of 
murder  would  be  hanged  like  base-bom  criminals.  The  Maharaja 
agreed  to  the  notification,  and  descanted,  with  much  force,  on  the 
equality  of  all  before  the  law,  the  necessity  for  repressing  violent 
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crime,  and  the  advantage  of  restraining  the  lawlessness  of  the 
Brahmans*  He  believed  that  the  odium  of  hanging  the  holy  men 
would  rest  with  the  Political  Agent,  and  had  forgotten  the  existence 
of  ackuse  in  the  Begency  Agreement  which,  leaving  to  the  English 
officers  full  powers,  yet  provided  for  the  concurrence  of  His  Highness 
in  capital  sentences. 

Shortly  afterwards  a  Brahman  committed  a  particularly  cold- 
blooded murder.  He  had  fired  several  shots  at  his  victim  with  his 
matchlock  before  the  whole  village,  and,  being  caught  red-handed, 
was  promptly  tried  and  sentenced  to  death,  while  the  concurrence 
of  the  Maharaja  in  the  sentence  was  formally  invited.  The  situation 
was  too  much  for  His  Highness's  nerves.  Never  had  a  Brahman 
been  put  to  death  in  Bewah !  and  was  it  possible  for  him,  the 
faToorite  of  the  gods,  and  the  devout  worshipper  at  the  shrines  of 
Pr&graj  and  Kdshiji,  to  bring  upon  the  State  the  crime  of  blood- 
guiltiness,  by  consenting  to  the  death,  at  the  hands  of  the  hangman, 
of  one  of  the  holy  race.  The  sympathies  of  the  people  and  the 
I  nobles,  or  at  any  rate  their  fears  and  superstition,  were  on  the  side 
of  the  criminal ;  and  all  the  influence  of  the  priests,  in  warnings 
and  threats,  was  in  favour  of  pardon.  But,  much  as  the  Maharaja 
feared  the  Brahmans,  he  feared  the  Political  Agent  still  more.  Had 
be  not  consented  to  the  notification  and  extolled  its  virtues  P  He 
could  not  refiuie  his  concurrence  in  the  sentence  should  the  political 
officer  remain  firm,  but  he  might  induce  him  to  relent.  His  High- 
ness visited  his  friend  both  privately  and  surrounded  by  his  whole 
court.  He  pointed  out  the  dreadful  things  which  must  happen  to 
Rewah  should  the  offended  deities  witness  the  slaughter  of  a 
Brahman.  He  wept,  and  placed  his  turban  on  the  ground  before 
the  Agent.  But  the  latter  was  unmoved.  There  was  no  hope  for 
the  right  administration  of  justice  in  Bewah  if  this  criminal,  who 
bad  counted  on  impunity,  were  allowed  to  escape ;  and  His  High- 
ness was  informed  that  hanged  the  murderer  must  and  should  be. 
The  Maharaja  then  called  his  chiefs  and  officials  together,  explaining 
that  his  entreaties  for  mercy  had  been  unavailing,  and  that  but  one 
thing  remained,  namely,  to  fly  from  the  contaminated  soil  of  Bewah 
and  bathe  in  the  holy  waters  of  the  Ganges,  which  might  wash 
away  the  stain  of  his  enforced  sin. 

A  special  train  was  forthwith  ordered,  and  the  Maharaja,  still 
orerwhelmed  with  grief,  left  for  Allahabad  with  his  court.  On  the 
erening  of  the  same  day  the  Political  Agent  received  from  His 
Highness  a  telegram  to  the  following  effect : — "  Without  hanging, 
no  good  government."  The  old  prince  had  been  acting  throughout, 
laughing  at  the  priests,  the  Agent,  and  the  gods  alike ;  but  he  felt 
that,  at  the  supreme  moment,  it  was  only  fitting  that  he  should  send 
to  his  frigid,  the  Political  Agent,  some  expression  of  sympathy,  and 
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thus  justify  the  platitudes  be  had  so  long  been  uttering  regarding 
the  necessity  of  impartially  repressing  crime. 

I  have  not  sketched,  in  Maharaja  Baghuraj  Singh,  one  of  the 
worst  of  Indian  princes.  Indeed,  as  a  man,  there  was  much  in  hira 
lovable  and  genial.  It  certainly  was  a  misfortune  that  a  million  of 
men  were  cursed  with  so  incompetent  and  unscrupulous  a  ruler. 
But  there  are  many  worse,  and  as  unfitted  to  rule. 

It  is  not  so  strange  a  thing  that  the  great  majority  of  ruling  chiefs 
ebould  be  bad,  as  that  any  should  be  good  when  the  conditions  under 
which  they  exist  and  their  early  life  and  training  be  considered. 
Surrounded  from  infancy  by  parasites  and  flatterers ;  allowed,  before 
he  has  entered  upon  manhood,  to  indulge  in  every  demoralizing  dissi- 
pation and  debauchery,  the  chief  comes  to  his  throne  with  a  body 
enfeebled,  morals  depraved,  and  intellect  uncultivated  and  barren. 
He  has  never  been  taught,  for  those  aroxmd  him  had  not  yet  realized 
the  idea,  that  the  prince  is  created  for  the  good  of  his  people,  and 
not  the  people  for  the  advantage  of  the  prince.  It  required  the 
French  Revolution  to  teach  this  lesson  to  European  royalty ;  and  the 
chiefs  of  India  have  not  yet  understood  it.  They,  with  few  excep- 
tions, regard  their  subjects  as  sheep  to  be  sheared,  machinery  by 
which  a  certain  amount  of  revenue  may  be  created.  The  idea  of 
cherishing  their  people  as  their  own  flesh  and  blood ;  of  caring  for 
their  education,  their  treatment  in  sickness,  their  material  prosperity, 
further  than  it  may  increase  their  own,  is  foreign  to  them.  The 
peasants  in  most  native  States  are  little  removed  from  serfs,  nor  is 
actual  slavery  unknown.  On  the  contrary,  throughout  Central 
India,  and,  I  believe,  Rajputana,  it  is  common,  and  almost  every 
Bajput  household  has  its  domestic  slaves  adscripti  gkJxe^  who  remain, 
generation  after  generation,  with  the  family,  or  form  part  of  a 
daughter's  marriage  dowry,  like  horses  or  diamonds.  Foreign  slaves 
are  imported,  if  the  vigilance  of  British  authorities  at  the  seaports 
can  be  evaded ;  and  the  Bombay  Law  Courts  were  lately  the  scene  of 
a  trial  in  which  agents  of  the  Nawab,  Consort  of  Bhopal,  were  con- 
demned for  importing  slave  girls  from  Arabia.  Domestic  slavery  is 
a  recognised  institution  in  native  India.  The  slaves  are  ordinarily 
well  treated  as  members  of  the  family,  and  are  content  with  their 
lot.  Indeed,  they  have  never  known  any  other.  I  do  not  lay  any 
particular  stress  upon  this  practice,  with  which  we  cannot  lightly 
interfere,  further  than  to  show  the  differences  which  exist  between 
l^ative  and  British  administration. 

Take  another  example,  that  of  torture.  In  order  to  show  the 
vileness  of  the  Government,  Mr.  Keay  disinters  a  musty  passage  from 
the  evidence  of  an  unknown  individual  in  a  Madras  Commission 
Report  of  1853,  to  prove  that  the  Madras  police  habitually  practise 
torture,  and  he  declares  that  since  that  date  he  can  himself  testify 
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ihat  no  improvement  whatever  has  taken  place.  We  know,  from 
Mr.  Keay's  own  statement,  that  he  has  had  no  opportimitj  of  know- 
ing anything  about  the  matter,  and  that  his  testimony  is  worthless  ; 
but,  as  bearing  on  the  India  of  the  Rajas,  I  would  observe  that  every 
one  connected  with  judicial  work  in  India  would  at  once  admit  that  the 
Government  police  would,  if  they  dared,  habitually  torture  suspected 
persons,  to  obtain  confessions,  or  witnesses  to  procure  evidence,  true 
or  false ;  and  that  they  do  practise  torture  whenever  they  are  sure 
of  impunity.  But  this  admission  in  no  way  assists  the  indictment 
of  persons  like  Mr.  Keay.  It  only  proves  that  torture  is  a  recognised 
part  of  native  judicial  and  police  procedure ;  as  it  was  in  England 
three  hundred  years  ago,  and  as,  from  the  proceedings  at  the 
Nyiregynaza  trial,  it  appears  to  be  in  Hungary  to-day.  As  it  is  not 
possible  for  us  to  procure  highly-cultivated  English  gentlemen  as 
police  constables  in  India,  and  as  we  are  compelled  to  work  with 
ignorant  natives,  often  far  removed  £rom  effective  supervision,  it 
natorally  follows  that  they  will  sometimes  have  recourse  to  familiar 
and  forbidden  methods  of  persuasion.  The  difEerence  between  Native 
India  and  British  India  is,  that,  in  the  former,  torture  is  employed 
with  impunity,  sanctioned  by  the  prince,  and  its  use  only  tempered 
by  fear  of  the  Government ;  while,  in  British  India,  the  practice  is 
forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties,  and  a  police  officer  convicted 
of  such  an  o£Bence  would  be  sentenced  to  transportation  or  a  lengthy 
tenn  of  imprisonment.  So  well  is  this  understood  that,  among  a 
brave,  strong  race  like  the  Punjabees,  torture  by  police  officers  is 
exceedingly  rare.  The  people  woxdd  not  tolerate  such  conduct,  and 
would  at  once  complain  to  the  nearest  British  magistrate.  But,  in  a 
Native  State,  no  such  complaint  would  receive  any  lettention ;  and  tho 
chief  is  often  the  person  directly  implicated.  Only  a  few  months 
ago,  I  was  compelled  to  refuse  to  return  the  visit  of  a  ruling  chief, 
who  was  openly  accused  of  squeezing  the  juice  of  chillies  into  the 
eyes  of  recusant  witnesses.  He  was  an  old  gentleman  of  the  most 
soft  and  courteous  manners ;  and  the  idea  that  chillies  could  be 
objected  to  as  a  means  of  judicial  investigation  did  not  appear  to 
have  occurred  to  him. 

The  judicial  administration  of  most  Native  States  is  as  bad  as  it 
can  possibly  be.  A  few  which  have  adopted  the  British  system  are 
fEurly  well  ordered  ;  but,  in  the  majority,  justice,  as  understood  by 
us,  is  unknown.  A  bribe  will  procure  the  acquittal  of  a  criminal,  his 
escape  before  trial,  or  his  release  after  conviction.  Jails  being  small 
and  unwholesome,  every  offence  is  ordinarily  compoundable  for 
money ;  and  it  is  well  that  it  shoidd  be  so,  for  the  atmosphere  of 
some  of  these  fetid  dens,  which  I  have  often  visited,  is  such  that 
prolonged  confinement  would  be  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  death. 
The  judges  are  corrupt  and  uneducated ;  often  without  any  judicial 
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trainiiLg  whateyer.  The  other  day  I  was  marching  through  the 
district  of  Bagh,  an  outlying  possession  of  Maharaja  Sindhia,  who 
had  granted  it,  on  feudal  service,  to  one  of  his  courtiers,  living  at 
Gwalior  several  hundred  miles  away,  and  who  rarely  visited  his 
estate,  which  was  leased  to  a  money-lender  on  the  understanding  that 
he  was  to  get  what  he  could  out  of  it.  The  lessee  did  not  care  tohve 
at  Bagh,  and  sent  there  a  servant  as  his  representative ;  and  to  this 
untrained  and  poorly-paid  employ^,  possessing  no  authority  save  that 
given  hy  the  money-lender,  fell  all  the  judicial  work  of  the  town 
and  district  of  Bagh,  with  the  exception  of  heinous  charges,  which 
were  sent  for  trial  to  the  Maharaja's  Governor  some  distance  off.  I 
have  no  reason  to  helieve  that  the  man  was  more  incompetent  or 
corrupt  than  his  fellows  elsewhere.  In  the  smaller  States,  civQ 
courts  hardly  exist.  The  chief  is  too  lazy  to  hear  suits,  and  no  one 
else  is  empowered  to  do  so.  The  consequence  is  that  the  people  have 
to  settle  their  quarrels  among  themselves.  I  am  disposed  to  think 
that  this  absence  of  civil  courts  is  the  one  advantage  which  Native 
States  possess  over  British  India.  There  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  our  unpopularity  is  chiefly  due  to  the  courts  administering  an 
unintelligible  and  intricate  law  and  procedure.  I  do  not  deny  the 
abstract  beauty  or  comprehensiveness  of  the  Oivil  and  Criminal 
Codes;  I  only  think  them  far  too  good  for  the  country.  They  are 
certainly  abhorred  by  the  people,  who  do  not  xmderstand  them,  and 
who  are  punished  for  not  understanding  them.  Were  both  to  be 
abolished  forthwith,  and  replaced  by  a  few  pages  of  simple  directions 
to  suitors  and  witnesses,  which  should  be  taught  as  part  of  the  cur* 
ricidum  of  every  village  school,  the  English  administration  would  be 
far  more  liked  than  it  is  to-day. 

The  unpopularity  of  the  courts  is  the  more  deplorable  as  there  is 
no  capacity  in  which  English  officers  are  more  popular  than  as  judge. 
Whatever  the  Baboos  of  Calcutta  may  assert  of  the  natural  equality 
of  English  and  Native  judges,  it  is  certain  that  the  mass  of  the 
people  acknowledge  no  such  equality.  My  experience,  as  a  judge 
and  magistrate,  is  probably  the  same  as  that  of  most  of  'my  profes- 
sion in  India,  that  if  a  petitioner  had  a  good  case  which  should 
honestly  win  on  its  merits,  he  would  beg,  and  even  grovel,  to  obtain 
that  it  might  be  sent  for  trial  before  an  English,  in  preference  to  a 
Native  judge.  But  the  intricacy  of  the  codes,  which,  although 
translated  into  the  vernacular,  only  exist,  for  all  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  people,  in  English,  make  our  courts  more  mysterious  to 
an  Indian  peasant  than  the  Maze  at  Hampton  Court  to  an  unin- 
structed  visitor. 

If  we  ever  lose  India,  it  wiU  be  the  faidt  of  the  lawyers. 

But  while  the  codes  and  the  law-courts  are  our  chief  weakness  and 
cause  of  unpopularity,  it  is  incorrect  for  superficial  critics  to  point  to 
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them  as  proofs  of  the  moral  depravity  of  the  Govemment.     On  the 
contrary,  they  are  the  works  of  singular  genius,  and  if  their  benevo- 
lent and  noble  aims  have  been  frustrated,  this  is  simply,  as  has  been 
above  noted,  that  they  are  too  complicated  and  enlightened  for  the 
present  state  of  the  country.     The  system  of  justice,  or  rather  in- 
justice, in  Native  States  is  founded  on  bribery.   Truthfulness,  in  oral 
or  written  evidence,  is  disregarded,  and  the  exposure  of  the  clearest 
forgery  or  perjury  committed  by  a  State,  in  its  official  capacity,  is 
regarded  with  unconcern.     Boundary  disputes  between  Native  States 
are  ordinarily  settled  by  British  political  officers,  unless  an  arrange- 
ment by  private  arbitration  can  be  made.     In  numerous  appeals 
from  such  decisions  which  come  before  me,  the  consideration  which 
governs  every  case  is  that  both  States  have,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
supported  a  wilfully  exaggerated  claim,  by  perjured  witnesses  and 
forged  documents.     The  very  agent  of  the  prince  will  clumsily  forge 
a  document  while  the  case  is  in  progress ;  and,  if  detected,  it  is  most 
di£Bcult  to  procure  his  punishment.     One  of  the  first  chiefs  in  India 
pnnishes  or  ruins  the  head  man  or  cultivators  of  a  village  who  may 
give  truthfiil  evidence  contrary  to  any  boundary  claim  the  State  has 
chosen  unjustly  to  advance.    The  whole  system  is  one  of  deceit  and 
fraud,   a  parody  on  justice,  and  to  compare  the  administration  of 
justice  in  British  India  and  in  Native  States  is  impossible.     The 
one  is  as  pure  as  the  strength  and  determination  of  the  Govemment 
can  keep  it.     The  other  is  wilfully  fraudulent  and  corrupt.     If  we 
look  at  the  revenue  and  financial  methods  of  Native  States,  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  British  India,  the  difference  is  no  less  startling. 
I  will  not  here  repeat  the  facts  and  figures  which  fiU  Sir  John  and 
General  Strachey's  volume,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded.      I 
assume  that  it  is  admitted  by  all  competent  critics,  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  master  the  facts,  that  India  is  now  exceedingly  lightly 
taxed,  and  is  becoming  less  burthened  every  day.     If  the  opium 
revenue  do  not  suddenly  fail,  and  if  the  interest  on  railways  and 
works  of  permanent  improvement  increase,  as  may  be  reasonably 
expected,  India  will  soon  become,  not  only  absolutely,  but  compara- 
tively and  with  full  consideration  for  the  extreme  poverty  of  the 
people,  due  to  the  density  of  population,  the  most  lightly-taxed 
country  in  the  world.     The  land  revenue  is  not  taxation  at  all.     It 
is  generally  light,  and  represents  the  rent  of  land  as  much  as  that 
paid  by  a  farmer  to  his  landlord  in  England.    With  the  exception 
of  the  salt  tax,  which  I  have  never  found  the  subject  of  complaints, 
the  Indian  peasant  has  no  taxes  to  pay  if  he  abstain  from  excisable 
liquor.    On  his  food,  his  tobacco,  his  home-made  cloth,  and  on  the 
implements  of  his  trade  he  pays  nothing.    He  is  exempt  from  in- 
come tax  or  license  tax;  and  if  he  be  sufficiently  provident  and 
industrious  to  meet  regularly  the  charge   on    bis  land,  he  has 
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nothing  to  fear  in  the  way  of  Government  dues  or  interference. 
That  he  is  not  provident  is  unfortunately  a  fact;  but  it  does 
not  affect  the  argument  of  this  article.  Lastly,  the  British 
Government  considers  its  Indian  revenue  as  a  sacred  trust,  to 
be  applied  for  the  advantage  of  the  people.  Its  surplus  over  ex- 
penditure is  used  either  in  the  reduction  of  taxation  or  in  the 
construction  of  works  of  permanent  utility,  canals  and  railways 
while  a  very  large  share  of  the  normal  expenditure,  both  provincial 
and  Imperial,  is  spent  upon  public  works,  and  the  appliances  and 
necessaries  of  civilization;  metalled  roads,  hospitals,  schools  and 
colleges,  jails,  court-houses  and  police-stations.  What  is  drawn  from 
the  people  is,  as  far  as  possible,  restored  to  the  people. 

But  in  Native  States,  what  is  our  experience?  The  prince 
acknowledges  no  obligation  to  spend  the  revenue  on  his  subjects. 
Every  rupee  collected  he  considers  his  own  personal  property,  whicli 
may  be  equitably  lavished  on  his  pleasures,  his  vices,  or  his  ostenta- 
tion. After  these  have  been  satisfied,  when  his  useless  army  has 
been  paid,  if  indeed  it  be  paid,  the  surplus  is  hoarded  in  his  treasury 
to  be  squandered  by  his  successor  in  extravagances,  which  too  often 
prove  his  ruin.  If  any  portion  be  spent  on  public  works,  it  is  only 
from  the  pressure  of  English  officers,  or  from  a  fear  of  displeasing  the 
Supreme  Government.  But  these  efforts  at  public-spirited  display 
are  confined  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  capital,  and  the  roral, 
unvisited  districts  are  neglected ;  I  do  not  remember  a  single  mile 
of  metalled  road  voluntarily  constructed  within  Central  India  during 
the  past  two  years  by  any  Native  prince,  except  Maharaja  Sindhia, 
and  the  Begam  of  Bhopal.  What  has  been  done  is  due  to  Imperial 
money ;  and,  to  a  small  extent,  by  funds  obtained  from  the  States 
after  infinite  difficulty,  and  virtually  against  their  will.  The  few 
dispensaries  are  those  started  by  the  Government ;  while  education 
hardly  exists  outside  the  village  school,  where  some  poor  priest 
teaches  the  bare  elements  of  learning  for  a  handful  of  wheat  or 
rice. 

And  while  Native  States  do  so  much  less  than  the  Gh>vemment  for 
the  people,  they  take  from  them  infinitely  more.  The  actual  demand 
per  head  of  the  population  is  double,  often  treble  and  quadraple, 
what  it  is  in  British  territory,  and,  moreover,  it  is  realized  by  direct 
taxation  and  exorbitant  rent ;  whUe  a  large  part  of  the  Government 
revenue  is  from  opium,  and  interest  on  railways  and  canals,  not  being 
taxation  in  any  sense.  The  population  of  the  Indore  State  is  about 
a  million,  and  the  estimated  receipts  last  year  were  £700,000. 

If  the  British  Government  should  raise  revenue  in  this  proportion, 
it  would  have  an  income  of  £150,000,000,  exclusive  of  its  opium  and 
miscellaneous  returns.  The  revenue  administration  of  the  Kashmir 
State  has,  for  years,  been  a  scandal,  and  has  culled  forth  the  public 
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rebukes  of  succesBive  Lieutenant-Governors  of  the  Punjab.  Nothing 
there  escapes  taxation,  and  bare  life  is  all  that  the  State  leaves  to 
the  cultivators,  -whose  position  is  harder  and  as  hopeless  as  a  slave. 

Superficial  observers  are  misled  by  the  fact  that  the  peasants  in 
Native  States  are  generally  less  indebted  to  money-lenders  than  those 
in  British  territory,  and  this  struck  me  forcibly  when  marching 
last  winter  in  Bundelkand,  where  Native  and  British  villages  are 
much  intermingled.  Oar  own  villages  were  burthened  with  debt ; 
j     while,  in  the  Native  village,  the  money-lender  had  no  clients  at  all. 

The  explanation  of  this  carious  phenomenon  is  to  be  found  in  the 
policy  of  the  Government  regarding  land.  In  Native  States,  the 
prince  is  the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  the  cultivator  is  no  more  than  a 
tenant  at  will,  liable  to  eviction  at  the  pleasure  of  the  chief.  In 
British  India,  the  Government  has  created  proprietary  right  in  land ; 
it  has  waived  its  claim  to  more  than  a  moderate  share  of  the  net 
profit,  and  has  given  to  the  cultivator  full  rights  of  ownership,  of 
lease,  mortgage,  and  sale.  For  the  first  time  in  history  the  Indian 
peasant  has  become  possessed  of  something  with  a  value  in  the 
market ;  and,  improvident  and  ignorant,  he  has  fallen  into  the  hands 
of  the  money-lender.  The  peasant  in  Native  States  is  free  of  debt 
simply  because  he  possesses  nothing  on  which  any  reasonable  human 
being  would  advance  him  money.  Like  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs 
in  Bussia,  so  the  surrender  of  the  proprietary  right  in  land  to  the 
Indian  people  has  caused  some  inconveniences.  So  vast  a  social 
reTolution  could  not  take  place  without  them.  But  the  concession, 
neyertheless,  remains  the  best,  as  it  will  be  the  most  enduring, 
monunient  of  British  rule,  and  has  transformed  serfs  into  a  nation  of 
free  men.  Neglecting  their  own  subjects.  Native  princes  naturally  dis- 
eonrage  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the  Government  for  the  develop- 
ment of  the  country.  The  more  important  strongly  object  to  the 
construction  of  roads  and  railways,  opening  up  their  territories,  which, 
for  obvious  reasons,  they  desire  to  be  unvisited  by  English  officers. 
They  ignore  the  general  advantage  which  railways  bring  to  trade 
uid  agriculture,  preferring  to  maintain  the  transit  duties  which  they 
now  levy  on  the  highways.  For,  when  Mr.  Bright,  at  Birmingham, 
referred  to  India  as  a  free-trade  country,  he  was  probably  unaware 
that  most  Indian  chiefs,  from  the  powerful  Maharaja  to  the  petty 
baron,  levy  arbitrary  tolls  on  trade,  and  the  most  powerful  are  the 
i&08t  extortionate.  Some  months  ago,  I  prepared  a  table  showing 
the  transit  dues  on  merchandise  in  Central  India,  from  which  it 
appears  that  a  cart,  laden  with  English  cloth,  passing  from  the  rail- 
^y  station  at  Neemuch  to  the  town  of  Jhalrapatan,  a  distance  of  only 
ninety  miles,  is  taxed  no  less  than  ten  times  on  the  road ;  once  by 
Maharaja  Sindhia  and  nine  times  by  Maharaja  Holkar;  paying 
£2  28.  4d. ;  and  this  exclusive  of  the  tolls  levied  on  its  arrival  at  its 
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destination.  If  the  Government  construct  a  short  feeder  road  from 
the  railway  to  the  nearest  highway^  the  chief  through  whose  territory 
it  may  pass  places^  at  once,  a  customs  post  upon  it.  Our  commerce  and 
railways  are  harassed  and  choked  by  these  obnoxious  duties,  which 
should  be  abolished  throughout  India,  with  or  without  compensation, 
as  an  act  of  public  benefit  entirely  within  the  right  of  the  paramount 
power. 

The  subject  of  Native  armies  is  too  lengthy  for  present  dis- 
cussion. Suffice  it  to  say  that  most  exaggerated  estimates  of  their 
numbers  and  fighting  value  are  prevalent  both  in  England  and  India. 
It  may  suit  the  purposes  of  German  or  Bussian  writers  to  pretend 
that  the  forces  at  the  disposal  of  Indian  princes  are  large  and  for- 
midable, but  such  is  not  the  case.  There  are  only  three  forces  in 
India  worth  consideration ;  that  of  Hyderabad,  which  is  far  larger 
than  the  requirements  of  the  State  demand,  and  which  might  be  well 
reduced  ;  that  of  Maharaja  Sindhia,  well  drilled,  but  badly  equipped 
and  armed ;  and  that  of  the  Punjab  Sikh  States,  not  a  large  force 
collectively,  but  of  splendid  physique  and  courage,  and  which  has 
often  done  good  service  for  the  Government.  The  so-called  armies 
of  other  States  only  exist  on  paper.  They  are  an  undriUed, 
wretchedly  armed  rabble ;  and  two  or  three  of  our  regiments,  with 
a  battery  of  horse  artillery,  would  disperse  fifty  thousand  of  them. 

In  the  foregoing  observations  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the 
normal  administration  of  Native  States.  I  do  not  deny  that  there 
^e  princes  to  be  found,  although  they  form  but  a  small  minority, 
who  govern  well,  and  whose  administration  is  little  inferior  to  our 
own.  But  whatever  virtue  their  system  may  possess  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  direct  teaching  or  example  of  the  British  Government.  Some, 
through  a  long  minority,  have  been  carefully  trained  under  English 
supervision,  and,  on  reaching  the  throne,  have  carried  into  practice 
the  lessons  they  have  been  taught.  But,  too  often,  the  good  seed 
sown  by  the  English  tutor  is  choked  by  the  tares  which  spring  freely 
in  every  Native  court.  Our  system  of  training  is  often  defective. 
Far  too  much  importance  is  attached  by  the  military  officer,  who  is 
often  the  only  available  tutor,  to  polo  and  shooting,  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  which  the  child  requires  no  prompting ;  far  too  little  to 
science,  literature,  and  the  art  of  government  which  the  tutor  is 
probably  incompetent  to  teach.  A  young  prince,  who  lately  attained 
his  majority,  and  who  is  justly  popular  in  society,  is  an  excellent 
sportsman,  and  has  mastered  the  intricacies  of  English  slang.  Bat 
his  tastes  do  not  rise  above  dogs  and  horses ;  he  is  out  of  sympathy 
with  his  own  countrymen,  and  when  I  congratulated  him  the  other 
day  on  the  acquisition  of  ruling  powers,  he  assured  me  that  he  con- 
sidered it  '^  an  awful  bore."  For  one  success  in  our  traiQing  of 
minor  princes  I  could  name  a  dozen  failures ;  and  failure  here  is  a 
catastrophe  which  may  afiect  the  happiness  of  millions. 
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The  best  goyemed  States  that  I  know  are  the  Sikh  principalities 
of  the  Punjab :  Pattiala,  Jhind,  Nabha^  and  Faridkot.  They  origin- 
allj  owed  their  very  existence  to  our  friendship  and  support,  and 
consequently  regard  us  with  affection  instead  of  jealousy.  They  have 
adopted,  in  simple  form,  our  systems  of  law,  police,  and  revenue ; 
they  build  schools  and  dispensaries;  and  their  jails  are  as  well 
managed  as  our  own.  The  chiefs  are  as  intelligent  as  they  are 
chiyalreuB  and  noble  in  bearing.  Animated  by  sincere  loyalty  and 
good-will,  their  constant  desire  is  to  obtain  the  approbation  of  the 
CroTemment.  Although  they  probably  raise  double  the  revenue  that 
we  would  take  from  the  same  population,  their  subjects  are  ordinarily 
content^  and  their  States  are  as  well  ordered  as  British  territory. 

I  could  point  to  Central  Indian  States  like  Oorcha  and  Dhar, 
whose  distinguished  rulers  are  as  anxious  as  those  of  the  Punjab  to 
follow  the  example  and  learn  the  methods  of  the  British  administra- 
tion. But,  among  l^ative  princes,  from  Kashmir  to  Mysore,  there 
are  but  rare  cases  of  good  government  in  a  wilderness  of  oppression 
and  misrule. 

The  administration  of  British  India  is  probably  as  perfect  a  system 
of  government  as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  It  is  a  beneficent 
despotism,  directed  by  an  intelligent  and  constitutional  power,  and 
suToonded  by  every  check  which  can  prevent  abuse.  Its  rulers  go 
OQt  of  the  free  air  of  England  for  a  few  years'  service  in  Hindostan  ; 
but  do  not  and  cannot  forget  the  traditions  of  freedom  among  which 
they  have  been  reared.  That  the  Government  be  despotic  in  no  way 
condemns  it ;  since  this  is  a  condition  of  its  existence.  But,  in  any 
caae,  it  would  be  useless  to  deny  the  character  of  our  rule,  and 
dangerous  to  conceal  what  should  be  openly  acknowledged.  The 
6word  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  source  and  secret  of  our  power 
throughout  the  East,  whether  Egypt,  Afghanistan,  or  India ;  and 
though,  in  peaceful  times,  we  may  amuse  ourselves  by  wreathing  it 
with  roses,  neither  we  nor  those  we  rule  should  forget  that  it  is  ever 
ready  to  our  hand.  Kor  would  it  be  wise  to  descend  from  the  high 
place  which  the  genius  of  Englishmen  has  rightfully  won,  and 
endeavour  to  persuade  the  people  of  India  what,  indeed,  only  the 
most  credulous  among  them  would  believe — that  they  are  intellectu- 
ally or  morally  our  equals,  and  that  to  them  have  been  confided  by 
fortune  those  secrets  of  government  which,  in  the  modem  world,  are 
the  inheritance  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  alone.  It  is  a  sorry 
pastime  for  the  ass  to  parade  in  the  borrowed  skin  of  the  lion  ;  but 
it  is  still  more  pitifiil  to  see  the  lion  masquerading  in  the  hide  of  the 
asB. 

The  Hindus,  like  all  those  Orientals  with  whom  we  are  most  in 
contact,  Persians,  Afghans,  Egyptians,  have  no  genius  for  govern- 
nient;  they  have  failed  to  realize  its  first  principles,  and  their 
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practice  is  founded  upon  all  that  is  mendacious  and  short-siglitecl, 
and  unstatesmanlike  and  unjust.  It  is  i^ell  for  Mr.  Max  Miiller^ 
whom  we  all  hear  with  the  respect  due  to  his  learning,  to  eyohe 
out  of  Yedic  traditions,  and  the  heroic  myths  of  the  Bamayana  and 
the  Mahabharata,  a  typical  Hindu,  unlike  anything  to  be  found  to- 
day  in  Hindostan,  and  exhibit  him  for  the  admiration  of  the 
Western  world.  But  we  are  dealing  with  real  men,  and  not  abstrac- 
tions created  by  a  philosopher  in  his  study.  I  do  not  believe  that 
there  is  any  impartial  man,  cultured,  sympathetic,  and  a  lover  of 
freedom,  who,  if  possessed  of  a  wide  and  deep  practical  knowledge  of 
the  Hindu  people,  would  not  pronounce  them  altogether  and 
absolutely  unfit  for  constitutional  government.  The  full  draught 
of  liberty  is  not  suited  to  all  constitutions.  Some  nations  are  best 
governed  by  a  parHament ;  others  by  a  beneficent  despotism ;  and 
some,  as  Amir  Abdur  Rahman  Khan  is  fond  of  expressing  it,  by  the 
stick.  When  we  retired  from  Afghanistan,  our  movements  were  not 
delayed  by  any  benevolent  desire  to  leave  representative  institutions 
behind  us.  All  that  we  did  was  to  set  up  a  ruler  who  has  estabhshed 
a  strong  government  in  Kabul,  by  cutting  the  throats  of  every  one 
who  differed  from  him  in  opinion. 

There  are  fortunately  signs  that  our  Indian  experience  will  be 
applied  in  Egypt,  seeing  that  the  intention  is  disclaimed  of  ocoui^' 
ing  the  country  until  the  people  shall  have  mastered  the  elements  of 
constitutional  government.  This  is  as  it  should  be«  The  genius  of 
Lord  Dufferin  was  well  employed  in  elaborating  a  masterly  scheme 
of  administration,  which  no  one  knew  better  than  himself  could  only 
succeed  when  directed  and  maintained  by  the  energy  of  EnglisK 
officers.  The  character  of  England,  as  the  chief  exponent  of  con- 
stitutional doctrine,  has  thus  been  justified  in  the  eyes  of  Europe. 
But  when  the  British  officers,  with  the  power  of  enforcing  their 
views,  are  withdrawn,  chaos  wiU  at  once  return.  Even  the  modest 
expectations  of  the  Prime  Minister,  in  his  speech  of  the  9ih  August, 
will  not  be  realized.  The  stick  will  again  become  the  ordinary 
process  for  revenue  collection ;  the  reformed  law-courts  will  again 
be  dens  of  bribery  and  injustice ;  and  the  legislature  will  be  a  con- 
gregation of  traitors,  sycophants,  and  slaves ;  while  our  failure  in 
Egypt  will  give  force  and  life  to  the  Muhammadan  revival  in  Africa, 
Syria,  and  India.  Since  then  both  the  duty  and  interests  of  England, 
and  her  promises  to  Europe,  are  held  to  forbid  a  prolonged  and 
indefinite  occupation  of  Egypt,  it  will  be  well  to  retire  as  speedily 
as  possible  from  a  position  where  delay  will  but  make  our  failure 
more  conspicuous.  It  is  the  wiser  plan  to  induce  others  to  attempt 
impossible  constitutional  experiments;  and  France  might,  with 
advantage,  be  incited  to  introduce  parliamentary  institutions  into 
Tunis,  Tonquin,  and  Madagascar, 

Lepel  Obiffik. 
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LA   LEGENDE    DES    SIECLES. 

(tome  CIXQVltXB  ET  DEONIEB.) 

"  Chacun  a  sa  maniere.  Quant  h  moi,  qui  parle  ici,  j'admire  tout,  comme  une  brute. 
— ^N'esp^rez  done  aucune  critique. — Je  ne  chicane  point  ces  grands  bienfaitcurs-lk.  Ce 
quevons  qualifiez  d^faut,  je  le  qualifie  accent.  Je  recois  et  je  remercie. — Ayant  eu 
rhonneur  d'dtre  appel6  'niais'  p^  plusieurs  6criTains  et  critiques  distingu^s,  je 
cherche  &  juatifierT^pith^te." 

The  greatest  work  of  the  century  is  now  at  length  complete.  It  is 
upwards  of  twenty-four  years  since  the  first  part  of  it  was  sent  home 
to  France  from  Guernsey.  Eighteen  years  later  we  received  a  second 
instalment  of  the  yet  unexhausted  treasure.  And  here,  at  the  age 
of  eighty-one,  the  sovereign  poet  of  the  world  has  placed  the  coping- 
stone  on  the  stateliest  of  spiritual  buildings  that  ever  in  modern 
times  has  been  reared  for  the  wonder  and  the  worship  of  mankind. 

Those  only  to  whom  nothing  seems  difficult  because  nothing  to 
them  seems  greater  than  themselves  could  find  it  other  than  an 
arduous  undertaking  to  utter  some  word  of  not  unworthy  welcome 
and  thanksgiving  when  their  life  is  suddenly  enriched  and  brightened 
by  such  an  addition  to  its  most  precious  things  as  the  dawn  of  a 
whole  new  world  of  song — ^and  a  world  that  may  hold  its  own  in 
heaven  beside  the  suns  created  or  evoked  by  the  fiat  of  Shakespeare 
or  of  Dante.  To  review  the  Divine  Comedy,  to  dispose  of  Samlet  in 
the  course  of  a  leading  article,  to  dispatch  in  a  few  sentences  the 
question  of  Paradise  Lost  and  its  claim  to  immortality,  might  seem 
easy  to  judges  who  should  feel  themselves  on  a  level  with  the  givers 
of  these  gifts ;  for  others  it  could  be  none  the  less  difficult  to  dis- 
charge this  office  because  the  gift  was  but  newly  given.  One 
minor  phase  of  the  difficulty  which  presents  itself  is  this:  the 
temporary  judge,  self-elected  to  pass  sentence  on  any  supreme 
achievement  of  human  power,  must  choose  on  which  horfi  of  an 
inevitable  dilemma  he  may  prefer  to  run  the  risk  of  impalement. 
If,  recognising  in  this  new  master-work  an  equal  share  of  the  highest 
qualities  possible  to  man  with  that  possessed  and  manifested  by  any 
previous  writer  of  now  unquestioned  supremacy,  he  takes  upon 
himself  to  admit,  simply  and  honestly,  that  he  does  recognise  this, 
and  cannot  choose  but  recognise  it,  he  must  know  that  his  judg- 
aent  will  be  received  with  no  more  tolerance  or  respect,  with  no 
less  irritation  and  derision,  than  would  have  been,  in  Dante's  time, 
the  judgment  of  a  critic  who  should  have  ventured  to  rank  Dante 
above  Virgil,  in  Shakespeare's  time  of  a  critic  who  shoidd  have  dared 
to  set  Shakespeare  beside  Homer.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  should 
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abstain  with  all  due  discretion  from  any  utterance  or  any  intimation 
of  a  truth  so  ridiculous  and  untimely,  he  runs  the  sure  and  certain 
risk  of  leaving  behind  him  a  name  to  be  ranked,  by  aU  who  re- 
member  it  at  all,  with  those  which  no  man  mentions  without  a  smile 
of  compassion  or  of  scorn,  according  to  the  quality  of  error  discernible 
in  the  critic's  misjudgment :  innocent  and  incurable  as  the  confidence 
of  a  Johnson  or  a  Jeffrey,  yenombus  and  malignant  as  the  rancour  of 
Sainte-Beuve  or  Grifford.  Of  these  two  dangers  I  choose  the  former ; 
and  venture  to  admit,  in  each  case  with  equal  diffidence,  that  I  do 
upon  the  whole  prefer  Dante  to  any  Oino  or  Cecco,  Shakespeare  to 
all  the  Greenes  and  Peeles  and  Lillys,  Victor  Hugo  to  all  or  any,  of 
their  respectiye  times.  The  reader  who  has  no  tolerance  for  paradox 
or  presumption  has  therefore  &ir  warning  to  read  no  further. 

Auguste  Yacquerie,  of  all  poets  and  all  men  living  the  most 
worthy  to  praise  the  greatest  poet  of  his  century,  has  put  on  record 
long  ago,  with  all  the  vivid  ardour  of  his  admirable  style,  an 
experience  of  which  I  now  am  but  too  forcibly  reminded.  He  was 
once  invited  by  Yictor  Hugo  to  choose  among  the  manuscripts  of  the 
master's  unpublished  work,  from  the  drawers  containing  respectively 
some  lyric  or  dramatic  or  narrative  masterpiece,  of  which  among 
the  three  kinds  he  would  prefer  to  have  a  sample  first.  Unable  to 
select,  he  touched  a  drawer  at  random,  which  contained  the  opening 
chapters  of  a  yet  unfinished  story — Lea  Mkirables.  If  it  is  no  less 
hard  to  choose  where  to  begin  in  a  notice  of  the  Ligende  des  SikHu 
-—to  decide  what  star  in  all  this  thronged  and  living  heaven  should 
first  attract  the  direction  of  our  critical  telescope — ^it  is  on  the  other 
hand  no  less  certain  that  on  no  side  can  the  telescope  be  misdirected. 
From  the  miraculous  music  of  a  legendary  dawn,  when  the  first 
woman  felt  first  within  her  the  movement  of  her  first-bom  child,  to 
the  crowning  vision  of  ultimate  justice  made  visible  and  material  in 
the  likeness  of  the  trumpet  of  doom,  no  radiance  or  shadow  of  days 
or  nights  intervening,  no  change  of  light  or  cadence  of  music  in  all 
the  tragic  pageant  of  the  centuries,  finds  less  perfect  expression  and 
response,  less  absolute  refraction  or  reflection,  than  all  that  come  and 
go  before  or  after  it.  History  and  legend,  f^ct  and  vision,  are  fused 
and  harmonised  by  the  mastering  charm  of  moral  unity  in  imagina- 
tive truth.  There  is  no  more  possibility  of  discord  or  default  in  this 
transcendent  work  of  hxmian  power  than  in  the  working  of  those 
powers  of  nature  which  transcend  humanity.  In  the  first  verses  of 
the  overture  we  hear  such  depth  and  height  of  music,  see  such 
breadth  and  splendour  of  beauty,  that  we  know  at  once  these  cannot 
but  continue  to  the  end ;  and  from  the  end,  when  we  arrive  at  the 
goal  of  the  last  line,  we  look  back  and  perceive  that  it  has  been  so. 
Were  this  overture  but  a  thought  less  perfect,  a  shade  less  trium- 
phant, we  might  doubt  if  what  was  to  follow  it  could  be  as  perfect 
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and  triumphant  as  itself.     We  might  begin — ^and  indeed^  as  it  is, 
there  are  naturally  those  who  have  begun — to  debate  with  ourselves 
or  to  dispute  with  the  poet  as  to  the  details  of  his  scheme,  the  selec- 
tion of  his  types,  the  propriety  of  his  method,  the  accuracy  of  his 
title.      There  are  those  who  would  seem  to  infer  from  the  choice  of 
this  title  that  the  book  is,  in  the  most  vulgar  sense,  of  a  purely 
legendary  cast ;  who  object,  for  example,  that  a  record  of  unselfish 
and  devoted  charity  shown  by  the  poor  to  the  poor  is,  happily, 
no  "  legend/'      Writers  in  whom  such  self -exposure  of  naked  and 
onashamed  ignorance  with  respect  to  the  rudiments  of  language  is 
hardly  to  be  feared  have  apparently  been  induced  or  inclined  to 
expect  some  elaborate  and  orderly  review  of  history,  some  versified 
chronicle  of  celebrated  events  and  significant  epochs,  such  as  might 
perhaps  be  of  subsidiary  or  supplementary  service  in  the  training  of 
candidates  for  a  competitive  examination ;  and  on  finding  something 
very  different  from  this  have  tossed  head  and  shrugged  shoulder 
in  somewhat  mistimed  impatience,  as  at  some  deception  or  mis- 
nomer on  the  great  author's  part  which  they,  as  men  of  culture 
and  understanding,  had  a  reasonable  right  to  resent.     The  book, 
they  affirm,  is  a  mere  agglomeration  of  imconnected  episodes,  irre- 
levant and  incoherent,  disproportionate  and  fortuitous,  chosen  at 
random  by  accident  or  caprice ;  it  is  not  one  great  palace  of  poetry, 
bat  a  series  or  congeries  rather  of  magnificently  accumulated  frag- 
ments.   It  may  be  urged  in  answer  to  this  impeachment  that  the 
nnity  of  the  book  is  not  logical  but  spiritual ;  its  diversity  is  not 
accidental  or  chaotic,  it  is  the  result  and  expression  of  a  spon- 
taneous and  perfect  harmony,  as  clear  and  as  profound  as  that  of  the 
other  greatest  works  achieved  by  man.     To  demonstrate  this  by  rule 
and  line  of  syllogism  is  no  present  ambition  of  mine.    A  humbler,  a 
safer,  and  perhaps  a  more  profitable  task  would  be  to  attempt  some 
flying  summary,  some  glancing  revision  of  the  three  great  parts 
which  compose  this  mightiest  poem  of  our  age ;  or  rather,  if  this 
also  shoidd  seem  too  presumptuous  an  aspiration,  to  indicate  here 
and  there  the  points  to  which  memory  and  imagination  are  most  fain 
to  revert  most  frequently  and  brood  upon  them  longest,  with  a  deeper 
delight,  a  more  rapturous  reverence,  than  waits  upon  the  rest.     ISot 
that  I  would  venture  to  assert  or  to  insinuate  that  there  is  in  any 
poem  of  the  cycle  any  note  whatever  of  inferiority  or  disparity ;  but 
havingneither  space  nor  time  nor  power  to  speak,  however  inadequately, 
of  each  among  the  hundred  and  thirty-eight  poems  which  compose 
the  now  perfect  book,  I  am  compelled  to  choose,  not  quite  at  random, 
&n  example  here  and  there  of  its  highest  and  most  typical  qualities, 
hi  the  first  book,  for  instance,  of  the  first  series,  the  divine  poem  on 
Euth  and  Boaz  may  properly  be  taken  as  representative  of  that 
idniost  indefinable  quality  which  hitherto  has  seemed  more  especially 
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the  gift  of  Dante :  a  fusion,  so  to  speak,  of  sublimity  with  sweetness, 
the  exaltation   of   loveliness  into  splendour  and    simplicity  into 
mystery,  such  as  glorifies  the  close  of  his  Purgatory  and  the  opening 
of  his  Paradise.     Again,  the  majestic  verses  which  bring  Mahomet 
before  us  at  his  end  strike  a  deeper  impression  into  the  memory  than 
is  left  by  the  previous  poem  on  the  raising  of  Lazarus ;  and  when  we 
pass  into  the  cycle  of  heroic  or  chivalrous  legend  we  find  those  poems 
the  loftiest  and  the  loveliest  which  have  in  them  most  of  that  pro* 
phetic  and  passionate  morality  which  makes  the  greatest  poet,  in 
this  as  in  some  other  ages,  as  much  a  seer  as  a  singer,  an  evangelist 
no  less  than  an  artist.      Hugo,  for  all  his  dramatic  and  narrative 
mastery  of  effect,  will  always  probably  remind  men  rather  of  sacli 
poets  as  Dante  or  Isaiah  than  of  such  poets  as  Sophocles  or  Shake- 
speare.    We  cannot  of  course  imagine  the  Florentine  or  the  Hebrew 
endowed  with  his  infinite  variety  of  sympathies,  of  interests,  and  of 
powers ;  but  as  little  can  we  imagine  in  the  Athenian  such  height 
and  depth  of  passion,  in  the  Englishman  such  unquenchable  and 
sleepless  fire  of  moral  and  prophetic  faith.     And  hardly  in  any  one 
of  these,  though   Shakespeare  may   perhaps  be  excepted,  can  we 
recognise  the  same  buoyant  and  childlike  exultation  in  such  things 
as  are  the  delight  of  a  high-hearted  child — in  free  glory  of  adventure 
and  ideal  daring,  in  the  ^umph  and  rapture  of  reinless  imagination, 
which  gives  now  and  then  some  excess  of  godlike  empire  and  super- 
human kingship  to  their  hands  whom  his  hands  have  created,  to  the 
lips  whose  life  is  breathed  into  them  from  his  own.   By  the  Homeric 
stature  of  the  soul  he  measures  the  capacity  of  the  sword.     And 
indeed  it  is  hardly  in  our  century  that  men  who  do  not  wish  to 
provoke  laughter  should  venture  to  mock  at  a  poet  who  puts  a  horde 
to  flight  before  a  hero,  or  strikes  down  strongholds  by  the  lightning 
of  a  single  will.     No  right  and  no  power  to  disbelieve  in  the  arm  of 
Hercules  or  the  voice  of  Orpheus  can  rationally  remain  with  those 
who  have  seen  Qaribaldi  take  a  kingdom  into  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
and  not  one  man  but  a  whole  nation  arise  from  the  dead  at  the  sound 
of  the  word  of  Mazzini. 

Two  out  of  the  five  heroic  poems  which  compose  the  fourth  book 
of  the  first  series  will  always  remain  types  of  what  the  genius  of 
Hugo  could  achieve  in  two  opposite  lines.  All  the  music  of  morning, 
all  the  sunshine  of  romance,  all  the  sweetness  and  charm  of  chivalry, 
will  come  back  upon  all  readers  at  the  gracious  and  radiant  name  of 
AymeiHUot ;  all  the  blackness  of  darkness,  rank  with  fumes  of  blood 
and  loud  with  cries  of  torment,  which  covers  in  so  many  quarters 
the  history,  not  romantic  but  actual,  of  the  ages  called  ages  of  faith, 
will  close  in  upon  the  memory  which  reverts  to  the  direful  Day  of 
Kings.  The  sound  of  the  final  note  struck  in  the  latter  poem 
remains  in  the  mind  as  the  echo  of  a  crowning  peal  of  thunder  in 
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the  ear  of  one  entranced  and  spell-stricken  by  the  magnetism  of 
storm.  The  Pyrenees  belong  to  Hugo  as  the  western  coasts  of  Italy, 
Neapolitan  or  Tuscan,  belong  to  Shelley ;  they  can  never  again  be 
done  into  words  and  translated  into  music  as  for  once  they  have 
been  by  these.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  he  who  knows  the 
Pyrenees  has  read  Yictor  Hugo ;  but  certainly  it  may  be  said  that 
he  who  knows  Victor  Hugo  has  seen  the  Pyrenees.  From  the 
author's  prefatory  avowal  that  his  book  contains  few  bright  or 
smiling  pictures,  a  reader  would  never  have  inferred  that  so  many 
of  its  pages  are  fragrant  with  all  the  breath  and  radiant  with  all  the 
bloom  of  April  or  May  among  the  pine- woods  and  their  mountain 
lawns,  ablaze  with  ardent  blossom  and  astir  with  triumphant  song. 
Tragedy  may  be  hard  at  hand,  with  all  the  human  train  of  sorrows 
and  passions  and  sins;  but  the  glory  of  beauty,  the  loveliness  of  love, 
the  exultation  of  noble  duty  and  lofty  labour  in  a  stress  of  arduous 
joy,  these  are  the  influences  that  pervade  the  world  and  permeate 
the  air  of  the  poems  which  deal  with  the  Christian  cycle  of  heroic 
legend,  whose  crowning  image  is  the  ideal  figure  of  the  Cid.  To 
this  highest  and  purest  type  of  mediaeval  romance  or  history  the 
fancy  of  the  great  poet  whose  chUdhood  was  cradled  in  Spain  turns 
and  returns  throughout  the  course  of  his  threefold  masterpiece  with 
an  almost  national  pride  and  passion  of  sublime  delight.  Once  in 
the  first  part  and  once  in  the  third  his  chosen  hero  is  set  before  us 
in  heroic  verse,  doing  menial  service  for  his  father  in  his  father's 
house,  and  again,  in  a  king's  palace,  doing  for  humanity  the  sovereign 
service  of  tyrannicide.  But  in  the  second  part  it  seems  as  though 
the  poet  could  hardly,  with  his  fullest  effusion  of  lyric  strength  and 
sweetness,  do  enough  to  satisfy  his  loving  imagination  of  the  perfect 
blight,  most  faithful  and  most  gentle  and  most  terrible,  whom  he 
likens  even  to  the  very  Pic  du  Midi  in  its  majesty  of  solitude. 
Each  fresh  blast  of  verse  has  in  it  the  ring  of  a  golden  clarion  which 
proclaims  in  one  breath  the  honour  of  the  loyal  soldier  and  the 
dishonour  of  the  disloyal  king.  There  can  hardly  be  in  any  language 
a  more  precious  and  wonderful  study  of  technical  art  in  verse  of  the 
highest  kind  of  simplicity  than  this  Romancero  du  Cid,  with  its  jet  of 
lominoua  and  burning  song  sustained  without  lapse  or  break  through 
sixteen  "  fyttes "  of  plain  brief  ballad  metre.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  the  one  only  master  of  all  forms  and  kinds  of  poetry  that 
ever  left  to  all  time  the  proof  of  his  supremacy  in  all  has  shown 
most  clearly  by  his  use  of  its  highest  or  his  use  of  its  simplest  forms 
the  innate  and  absolute  equality  of  the  French  language  as  an 
instrument  for  poetry  with  the  Greek  of  ^schylus  and  of  Sappho, 
the  English  of  MUton  and  of  Shelley. 

But  among  all  Hugo's  romantic  and  tragic  poems  of  mediaeval 
history  or  legend  the  two  greatest  are  in  my  mind  JEviradnus  and 
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Raibert.    I  cannot  think  it  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  the  loveliest 

love-song  in  the  world,  the  purest  and  keenest  rapture  of  lyric 

fancy,  the  sweetest  and  clearest  note  of  dancing  or  dreaming  mosie, 

is  that  which  rings  for  ever  in  the  ear  which  has  once  caught  the 

matchless  echo  of  such  lines  as  these  that  must  once  more  be  quoted, 

as  though  all  the  world  of  readers  had  not  long  since  known  them 

by  heart : — 

''  Viens,  sois  tendre,  je  suis  ivre. 
O  les  verts  taillis  mouill^s  ! 
Ton  souffle  te  fera  suiyre 
Des  papillons  T6vei]l€s. 

•  •  •  •  • 

'*  AUons-nous-en  par  FAutriche ! 
Nous  aurons  Taube  k  nod  fronts ; 
Je  serai  grand,  et  toi  riche, 
Puisque  nous  nous  aimerons. 

•  •  •  «  • 

<*  Tu  seras  dame,  et  moi  comte ; 
Yiens,  mon  cceur  s'^panouit, 
Yiens,  nous  oonterons  ce  conte 
Aux  §toile8  de  la  nuit," 

The  poet  would  be  as  sure  of  a  heavenly  immortality  in  the  hearts 
of  men  as  any  lyrist  of  Greece  itself,  who  should  only  have  written 
the  fourteen  stanzas  of  the  song  from  which  I  have  ventured  to  choose 
these  three.  All  the  sounds  and  shadows  of  a  moonlit  wilderness, 
all  the  dews  and  murmurs  and  breaths  of  midsummer  midnight,  have 
become  for  once  articulate  in  such  music  as  was  never  known  even 
to  Shakespeare's  forest  of  Arden.  In  the  heart  of  a  poem  so  full  of 
tragedy  and  terror  that  Hugo  alone  could  have  brightened  it  with 
his  final  touch  of  sunrise,  this  birdlike  rapture  breaks  out  as  by 
some  divine  efiEect  of  unforbidden  and  blameless  magic. 

And  yet,  it  may  be  said  or  thought,  the  master  of  masters  has 
shown  Umself  even  greater  in  Satbert  than  in  JEciradnus.  This  most 
tragic  of  poems,  lit  up  by  no  such  lyric  interlude,  stands  unmirpassed 
even  by  its  author  for  tenderness,  passion,  divine  magnificence  of 
righteous  wrath,  august  and  pitiless  command  of  terror  and  pity. 
From  the  kingly  and  priestly  conclave  of  debaters  more  dark  than 
Milton's  to  the  superb  admonition  of  loyal  liberty  in  speech  that  can 
only  be  silenced  by  murder,  and  again  from  the  heavenly  and  heroic 
picture  of  childhood  worshipped  by  old  age  to  the  monstrous  banquet 
of  massacre,  when  the  son  of  the  prostitute  has  struck  his  perjured 
stroke  of  state,  the  poem  passes  through  a  change  of  successive 
pageants  each  fuller  of  splendour  and  wonder,  of  loveliness  or  of 
horror,  than  the  last.  But  the  agony  of  the  hero  over  the  little 
corpse  of  the  child  murdered  with  her  plaything  in  her  hand — ^the 
anguish  that  utters  itself  as  in  peal  upon  peal  of  thunder,  broken 
by  sobs  of  storm — ^the  full  crash  of  the  final  imprecation,  sac^ 
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ceeded  again  by  sucli  unspeakably  sweet  and  piteous  appeal  to  tbe 
little  dead  lips  and  eyes  that  would  Have  answered  yesterday— «nd 
at  last  the  one  crowning  stroke  of  crime  which  calls  down  an  answer- 
ing stroke  of  judgment  from  the  very  height  of  heaven,  for  the 
comfort  and  refreshment  and  revival  of  all  hearts — these  are  things 
of  which  no  praise  can  speak  aright.  Shakespeare  only,  were  he 
lifing,  would  be  worthy  to  write  on  Hugo's  Fabrice  as  Hugo  has 
written  on  Shakespeare's  Lear.  History  will  forget  the  name  of 
Bonaparte  before  humanity  forgets  the  name  of  Ratbert. 

But  if  this  be  the  highest  poem  of  all  for  passion  and  pathos  and 
fire  of  terrible  emotion,  the  highest  in  sheer  sublimity  of  imagina- 
tion is  to  my  mind  Zim^Zizimu  Again  and  again,  in  reading  it 
for  the  first  time,  one  thinks  that  surely  now  the  utmost  height  is 
reached,  the  utmost  faculty  revealed,  that  can  be  possible  for  a  spirit 
clothed  only  with  human  powers,  armed  only  with  human  speech. 
And  always  one  finds  the  next  step  forward  to  be  yet  once  more  a 
step  upward,  even  to  the  very  end  and  limit  of  them  all.  Neither 
in  Homer  nor  in  Milton,  nor  in  the  English  version  of  Job  or  Ezekiel 
or  Isaiah,  is  the  sound  of  the  roll  and  surge  of  measured  music  more 
wonderful  than  here.  Even  after  the  vision  of  the  tomb  of  Belus 
the  miraculous  impression  of  splendour  and  terror,  distinct  in  married 
mystery,  and  diverse  in  unity  of  warning,  deepens  and  swells 
onward  like  a  sea  till  we  reach  the  incomparable  psalm  in  praise  of  the 
beauty  and  the  magic  of  womanhood  made  perfect  and  made  awAil 
in  Cleopatra,  which  closes  in  horror  at  the  touch  of  a  hand  more 
powerful  than  Orcagna's.  The  walls  of  the  Campo  Santo  are  fainter 
preachers  and  feebler  pursuivants  of  the  triumph  of  death  than 
the  pages  of  the  poem  which  yet  again  renews  its  note  of  menace 
after  menace  and  prophecy  upon  prophecy  till  the  end.  There  is 
probably  not  one  single  couplet  in  all  this  sweet  and  bitter  roll  of 
song  which  could  have  been  written  by  any  poet  less  than  the  best 
or  lower  than  the  greatest  of  all  time. 

At  every  successive  stage  of  his  task,  the  man  who  undertakes 
to  glance  over  this  great  cycle  of  poems  must  needs  incessantly  calj 
to  mind  the  most  worn  and  hackneyed  of  all  quotations  from  its 
author's  works— '*  J'en  passe,  et  dee  meilleurs."  There  is  here  no 
room,  as  surely  there  should  nowhere  now  be  any  need,  to  speak  at 
any  length  of  the  poems  in  which  Eoland  plays  the  part  of  pro- 
tagonist ;  first  as  the  beardless  champion  of  a  five  days'  fight,  and 
again  as  the  deliverer  whose  hand  could  clear  the  world  of  a  hundred 
human  wolves  in  one  continuous  sword-sweep.  There  is  hardly  time 
allowed  us  for  one  poor  word  or  two  of  tribute  to  such  a  crowning 
flower  of  song  as  La  Rose  de  Vlnfante^  with  its  parable  of  the  broken 
Armada  made  manifest  in  a  wrecked  fleet  of  drifting  petals  ;  to  the 
superb  and  sonorous  chant  of  the  buccaneers,  in  which  all  the  noise 
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of  lawless  battle  and  stormy  laugkter  passes  off  into  the  carol  of 
mere  triumphant  love  and  trust ;  or  even  to  the  whole  inner  cycle 
of  mystic  and  primseval  legend  which  seeks  utterance  for  the  human 
sense  of  oppression  or  neglect  by  jealous  or  by  joyous  gods  ;  for  the 
wild  profound  revolt  of  riotous  and  trampled  nature,  the  agony  and 
passion  and  triumph  of  inyincible  humanity,  the  protest  and  witness 
of  enduring  earth  against  the  passing  shades  of  heaven,  the  struggle 
and  the  plea  of  eternal  manhood  against  all  transient  forces  of 
ephemeral  and  tyrannous  godhead.  Within  the  orbit  of  this  epicycle 
one  poem  only  of  the  first  part,  a  star  of  strife  and  struggle,  can 
properly  be  said  to  revolve ;  but  the  light,  of  that  planet  has  fire 
enough  to  animate  with  its  reflex  the  whole  concourse  of  stormy 
stars  which  illuminate  the  world-wide  wrestle  of  the  giants  with  the 
gods.  The  torch  of  revolt  borne  by  the  transfigured  satyr,  eyed 
like  a  god  and  footed  like  a  beast,  kindles  the  lamp  of  hopeful  and 
laborious  rebellion  which  dazzles  us  in  the  eye  of  the  Titan  who 
has  seen  beyond  the  world.  In  the  song  that  struck  silence  through 
the  triumph  of  amazed  Olympus  there  is  a  sound  and  air  as  of  the 
sea  or  the  Book  of  Job.  There  may  be  something  of  Persian  or 
Indian  mysticism,  there  is  more  of  universal  and  imaginative  reason, 
in  the  great  allegoric  myth  which  sets  forth  here  how  the  half-bmte 
child  of  one  poor  planet  has  in  him  the  seed,  the  atom,  the  principle 
of  life  everlasting,  and  dilates  in  force  of  it  to  the  very  type  and 
likeness  of  the  eternal  universal  substance  which  is  spirit  or  matter 
of  life ;  and  before  the  face  of  his  transfiguration  the  omnipresent 
and  onmipotent  gods  who  take  each  their  turn  to  shine  and  thunder 
are  all  but  shadows  that  pass  away.  Since  the  Lord  answered  Job 
out  of  the  whirlwind  no  ear  has  heard  the  burst  of  such  a  song ;  but 
this  time  it  is  the  world  that  answers  out  of  its  darkness  the  lords 
and  gods  of  creed  and  oracle,  who  have  mastered  and  have  not  made 
it.  And  in  the  cry  of  its  protest  and  the  prophecy  of  its  advance 
there  is  a  storm  of  swelling  music  which  is  as  tiie  sound  of  the 
strength  of  rollers  after  the  noise  of  the  rage  of  breakers. 

It  is  noticeable  that  the  master  of  modem  poets  should  have  in 
the  tone  and  colour  of  his  genius  more  even  of  the  Hebrew  than  the 
Greek.  In  his  love  of  light  and  freedom,  reason  and  justice,  he  is 
not  of  Jerusalem,  but  of  Athens ;  but  in  the  bent  of  his  imagination, 
in  the  form  and  colour  of  his  dreams,  in  the  scope  and  sweep  of  his 
wide-winged  spiritual  flight,  he  is  nearer  akin  to  the  great  insolent 
prophets  of  deliverance  and  restoration  than  to  any  poet  of  Athens 
except  only  their  kinsman  ^schylus.  It  is  almost  wholly  of  the 
Persian  war,  the  pass  of  Thermopylae,  the  strait  of  Euripus,  that  he 
sings  when  he  sings  of  Hellas.  All  his  might  of  hand,  all  his  cun- 
ning of  colour,  all  his  measureless  resources  of  sound  and  form  and 
symbol,  are  put  forth  in  the  catalogue  of  nations  and  warriors  subject 
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to  Xerxes.  There  is  nothing  in  poetry  so  vast  and  tremendous  of 
its  kind  as  tlus  pageant  of  immense  and  monstrous  invasion.  But 
indeed  the  choice  of  gigantic  themes,  the  predominance  of  colossal 
effects,  the  prevalence  of  superhuman  visions  over  the  types  and 
figures  of  human  history  or  legend,  may  be  regarded  as  a  distinctive 
point  of  difference  between  the  second  and  the  first  series.  A  typical 
example  of  the  second  is  the  poem  which  has  added  an  eighth  wonder 
built  by  music  to  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world,  which  it  celebrates 
in  verse  more  surely  wrought  for  immortality  than  they.  Another 
is  the  song  of  the  worm  which  takes  up  in  answer  to  their  chant  of 
Ufe  and  light  and  pride  of  place,  and  prolongs  through  measure  after 
measure  of  rolling  and  reverberating  verse,  the  note  of  a  funereal  and 
universal  triumph,  the  protest  and  the  proclamation  of  death. 
Another,  attuned  to  that  mighty  music  of  meditation  which  rings 
through  so  many  of  the  poems  written  in  exile  and  loneliness,  is  the 
stately  prophetic  hymn  which  bears  the  superscription  of  All  the 
Past  and  all  the  Future.  This  might  seem  to  belong  to  the  sixth 
book  of  the  CarUemplatiom^  in  which  the  same  note  of  proud  and 
ardent  faith  was  struck  so  often  with  such  sovereignty  of  hand.  As 
much  might  be  said  of  the  great  "  abysmal ''  poem  which  closes  the 
second  series  with  a  symphony  of  worlds  and  spirits.  Other  groups 
of  poems,  in  like  manner,  bear  signs  of  common  or  of  diverse  kinship 
to  former  works  of  a  creator  whose  spirit  has  put  life  into  so  many 
of  the  same  likeness,  yet  with  no  more  sign  of  repetition  or  weary 
monotony  than  is  traceable  in  the  very  handiwork  of  nature.  The 
book  of  idyls  is  of  one  inspiration  with  the  Chansons  des  Bues  et  des 
Bois;  in  both  cases,  as  in  so  many  of  the  poet's  earlier  lyric 
voltmies,  his  incomparable  fertility  of  speech  and  superb  facility  of 
verse  leave  almost  an  impression  as  of  work  done  by  way  of  exercise, 
as  though  he  were  writing  to  keep  his  hand  in,  or  to  show  for  a 
wager  with  incredulous  criticism  how  long  he  could  keep  up  the 
golden  ball  of  metre,  carve  arabesques  of  the  same  pattern,  play 
variations  in  the  same  key.  But  tiie  Old  Man's  Idyl  which  closes 
the  book  belongs  by  kinship  to  another  work  of  the  poefs,  more 
beloved  and  more  precious  to  the  inmost  heart,  if  not  more  eminent 
for  strength  and  cunning  of  hand,  than  any  of  these.  In  ''the  voice 
of  a  child  a  year  old  '^  there  is  the  same  welling  and  bubbling 
melody  which  flows  and  laughs  and  murmurs  and  glitters  through 
the  adorable  verses  of  VArt  d'itre  Orand-pire,  making  dim  with  love 
and  delight  the  reader's  or  the  hearer's  eyes.  At  last  the  language 
of  babies  has  found  its  interpreter;  and  that,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  in  the  greatest  poet  of  his  age. 

«  L'enfant  apporte  un  peu  de  ce  del  dent  il  sort ; 
II  ignore,  il  arrire ;  homme,  tu  le  reoaeilles. 
II  a  le  trembUmeni  des  herbee  et  des/euiUes, 

VOL.  XXXIV.  ».8.  M  M 
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Ija  jaaerie  avant  le  langage  est  la  fleur 

Qui  precede  le  fruit,  moins  beau  qu*elle,  et  meillenr, 

Sic'est  6tre  meilleur  qu*^tre  plus  n^cessaire." 

A  conclusion  whicli  may  be    doubted    when    we    consider  as 

follows: — 

**  L'enfant  fait  la  demande  et  Tange  la  i^ponse ; 
Le  babil  pueril  dans  le  ciel  bleu  s'enfonce, 
Puis  s*en  reyient,  avec  les  hesitations 
Du  moineau  qui  yerrait  planer  les  alcyons." 

Can  language  or  can  thought  be  lovelier  P  if  so,  the  one  possible 
instance  is  to  be  sought  in  these  succeeding  verses : — 

"  Quand  l^enfant  jase  avec  rombro  qui  le  b§nit, 
La  fauvette,  attentive,  au  rebord  de  son  nid 
So  dresse,  et  ses  petite  passent,  pensifs  et  fr^es, 
Leurs  tStes  a  trayers  les  plumes  de  ses  ailes ; 
La  m^re  semble  dire  k  sa  couy^e :  Entends, 
Et  t&che  de  parler  aussi  bien." 

It  seems  and  is  not  strange  that  the  lips  which  distil  such  honey  as 
Ihis  should  be  the  same  so  often  touched  with  a  coal  of  fire  from  that 
** '  altar  of  Bighteousness  "  where  ^schylus  was  wont  to  worship.  The 
iiwenty-first  section  of  the  second  series  is  in  the  main  a  renewal  or 
'Completion  of  the  work  undertaken  in  the  immortal  Chdtimenfs. 
Even  in  that  awful  and  incomparable  book  of  judgment  such  poems 
as  La  Colire  du  Bronze,  and  the  two  following  on  the  traffic  of  servile 
-clerical  rapacity  in  matters  of  death  and  burial,  would  have  stood 
liigh  among  the  stately  legions  of  satire  which  fill  its  living  pages 
ivith  the  sound  and  the  splendour  of  righteous  battle  for  the  right; 
hut  the  verses  with  which  Hugo  has  branded  the  betrayer  of  Metz 
and  Strasburg  are  hardly  to  be  matched  except  by  those  with  which, 
half  a  century  ago,  he  branded  the  betrayer  of  the  Duchess  of  Berry. 
Truly  may  all  who  read  them  cry  out  with  the  poet  at  their  close, 

**  Et  qui  done  maintenant  dit  qu*il  s'est  6vad6  ?  " 

In  Le  Cimetiire  d^Eylau,  a  poem  to  which  we  have  now  in  the  third 
series  of  the  book  a  most  noble  and  exquisite  pendant  {Paroles  de  mon 
Onck)y  all  the  Homeric  side  of  a  poet  bom  of  warlike  blood  comes  oat 
into  proud  and  bright  relief.  There  is  no  better  fighting  in  the  Hiad ; 
it  has  the  martial  precision  and  practical  fellow-feeling  which  animate 
in  his  battle-pieces  the  lagging  verse  of  Walter  Scott ;  and  it  has  of 
oourse  that  omnipresent  breath  and  light  and  fire  of  perfect  poetry 
which  a  Scott  or  a  Byron  is  never  quite  permitted  to  attain.  Beside 
or  even  above  these  two  poems,  that  other  which  commemorates  the 
•devotion  of  a  Yendean  peasant  chief  will  be  set  in  the  hearts  of  all 
readers  competent  to  appreciate  either  heroic  action  or  heroic  song. 

The  love  of  all  high  things  which  finds  one  form  of  expression  in 
warlike  sympathy  with  warriors  who  can  live  and  die  for  something 
higher  than  personal  credit  or  success  takes  another  and  as  natural 
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a  shape  in  the  poems  which  are  inspired  by  loye  and  worship  of 
nature  and  her  witness  for  liberty  and  purity  and  truth  in  the  epio 
eTBOgel  of  august  and  indomitable  mountains.  The  sublimest  cry 
of  moral  passion  oyer  inspired  by  communion  in  spirit  with  these  is  ' 
uttered  in  the  great  poem  on  the  Swiss  mercenaries  of  the  seventeenth 
centuiy,  which  even  among  its  fellows  stands  out  eminent  and  radiant 
as  an  Alp  at  sunrise.  Mountain  and  cataract,  the  stars  and  the  snows, 
nerer  yet  in  any  language  found  such  a  singer  and  interpreter  as 
tlus.  Two  or  ihree  verses,  two  or  three  words,  suffice  for  him  to 
bring  before  us,  in  fresh  and  actual  presence,  the  very  breath  of  the 
Hills  or  the  sea,  the  very  lights  and  sounds  and  spaces  of  clouded  or 
sonlit  air.  Juvenal  is  not  so  strong  in  righteousness,  nor  Pindar  so 
sublime  in  illustration,  as  the  poet  who  borrowed  from  nature  her 
highest  symbols  to  illustrate  the  glory  and  the  duty  of  righteous 
wrath  and  insuppressible  insurrection  against  wrong-doing,  when  he 
wrote  Le  Regiment  du  baron  Madruce.  This  glorious  poem  of  the  first 
series  finds  a  glorious  echo  in  the  twenty-fifth  division  of  the  second ; 
eren  as  the  Fyrenean  cycle  which  opened  in  the  first  series  is  brought 
in  the  second  to  fuller  completion  of  equal  and  corresponsive  achieve- 
ment. It  is  wonderful,  even  in  this  vast  world  of  poetic  miracle 
where  nothing  is  other  than  wonderful,  that  Masferrer  should  be 
equal  to  Aymerillot  in  irank  majesty  of  beauty ;  that  even  after  Ite 
Parricide  tL  fresh  depth  of  tragic  terror  should  be  sounded  by  Odiffer- 
Jorge ;  and  that  after  all  he  had  already  written  on  fatherhood  and 
sonship,  on  duty  and  chivalry,  on  penitence  andjpride,  Victor  Hugo 
should  have  struck  so  new  and  so  profound  a  note  as  rings  in  every 
line  of  La  Patemiti. 

But  of  all  echoes  and  of  all  responses  which  reverberate  from  end 
to  end  of  these  three  great  sections  of  song,  the  very  sweetest,  and 
perhaps  the  very  deepest,  are  those  evoked  by  love  of  little  children, 
and  compassionate  reverence  for  the  poor.  If  but  one  division  were 
to  be  left  us  out  of  all  the  second  series,  and  fate  or  chance,  com- 
paratively compassionate  in  its  cruelty,  gave  us  our  choice  which 
this  one  should  be,  the  best  judgments  might  perhaps  decide  to 
preserve  the  twenty-third  at  all  events.  What  the  words  ''  realism '' 
and  '*  naturalism  "  do  naturally  and  really  signify  in  matters  of  art, 
the  blatant  babblers  who  use  them  to  signify  the  photography  of  all 
things  abject  might  learn,  if  shallow  insolence  and  unclean  egotism 
were  suddenly  made  capable  of  learning,  by  the  study  of  only  the 
two  poems  which  set  before  us  in  two  different  forms  the  strength 
of  weakness  in  the  child  whose  love  redeems  his  father  from  death, 
and  the  child  who  can  find  no  comfort  but  in  death  for  the  lack  of 
a  father's  love.  There  is  nothing  in  Homer,  in  Dante,  or  in  Shake- 
speare, the  three  only  poets  who  can  properly  be  cited  for  compa- 
riaoui  of  a  pathos  more  poignant  in  its  bitter  perfection  of  sweetness. 

M  M  2 
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Among  the  many  good  things  which  seem,  for  the  lovers  of  poetry, 
to  have  come  out  of  one  and  so  great  an  evil  as  the  long  exile  of 
Hugo  from  his  country,  there  is  none  better  or  greater  than  the 
spiritual  inhalation  of  breeze  and  brine  into  the  very  heart  of  his 
genius,  the  miraculous  impregnation  of  his  solitary  Muse  by  the 
sea- wind.  This  influence  could  not  naturally  but  combine  with  the 
lifelong  influence  of  all  noble  sympathies  to  attract  his  admiration 
and  his  pity  towards  the  poor  folk  of  the  shore,  and  to  produce  from 
that  sense  of  compassion  for  obscurer  sorrows  and  brotherhood  with 
humbler  heroism  than  his  own  such  work  as  the  poem  which 
describes  the  charity  of  a  fisherman's  wife  towards  the  children  of 
her  dead  neighbour.  It  has  all  the  beautiful  precision  and  accurate 
propriety  of  detail  which  distinguish  the  finest  idyls  of  Theocritus 
or  Tennyson,  with  a  fervour  of  pathetic  and  imaginative  emotion 
which  Theocritus  never  attained,  and  which  Tennyson  has  attained 
but  once.  All  the  horror  of  death,  all  the  trouble  and  mystery  of 
darkness^  seem  as  we  read  to  pass  into  our  fancy  with  the  breath  of 
pervading  night,  and  to  vanish  with  the  husband's  entrance  at  sun- 
rise before  the  smile  with  which  the  wife  draws  back  the  curtains  of 
the  cradle. 

This  poem,  which   so  many  hearts  must  have  treasured  among 

their  choicest  memories  for  now  so  many  years,  has  found  at  length 

its  fellow  in  the  final  volume  of  the  book.    There  is  even  more 

savour  of  the  sea  in  the  great  lyric  landscape  called  Lea  paysam  au 

bord  de  la  mer  than  in  the  idyllic  interior  called  Les  pauvres  gens. 

There  we  felt  the  sea- wind  and  saw  the  sea-mist  through  the  chinks 

of  door  and  window ;  but  here  we  feel  all  the  sweep  of  the  west 

wind's  wings,  and  see  all  the  rush  of  rain  along  the  stormy  shore  that 

the  flock  of  leaping  waves  has  whitened  with  the  shreddings  of  their 

fleece.    We  remember  in  Les  Voix  IntMeures  the  all  but  matghless 

music  of  the  song  of  the  sea- wind's  trumpet,  and  in  the  notes  of  this 

new  tune  we  find  at  last  that  music  matched  and  deepened  and 

prolonged.     In  the  great  lyric  book  which  gives  us  the  third  of  the 

four  blasts  blown  from  Lea  Quatre  Vents  de  VEaprity  there  are  visions 

as  august  and  melodies  as  austere  as  this ;  but  outside  the  vast  pale 

of  the  master's  work  we  should  look  for  the  likeness  of  such  songs 

in  vain.  The  key  of  aU  its  tenderness  if  not  of  all  it«  terror  is  struck 

in  these  two  first  verses. 

«  Les  pauvres  gens  de  la  o6te, 
L'hiver,  quand  la  mer  est  haute 

Et  qu*il  fait  nuit, 
Yiennent  oii  finit  la  terre 
Voir  les  flots  pleins  de  mjrstere 
£t  pleins  de  bruit. 

**  Us  sondent  la  mer  sans  bomes ; 
Us  pensent  aux  §cueils  mornes 
Et  triomphants ; 
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L'orpheline  pale  et  seule 
One :  6  mon  pdre  I  et  ral'eule 
Dit :  mes  enfants ! " 

The  yerses  whicli  translate  the  landscape  are  as  absolutely  incom- 
parable in  their  line  as  those  which  render  the  emotion  of  the 
watchers.     Witness  this : — 

"  Et  Ton  se  met  en  prieres, 
Pendant  que  joncs  et  bruydres 

Et  bois  toufftis, 
Yents  sans  borne  et  flots  sans  nombre, 
Jettent  dans  toute  cette  ombre 

Dee  oris  confiis.*' 

Here,  as  usual,  it  is  the  more  tragic  aspect  of  the  waters  that 
would  appear  to  have  most  deeply  impressed  the  sense  or  appealed 
to  the  spirit  of  Victor  Hugo.  He  seems  to  regard  the  sea  with  yet 
more  of  awe  than  of  love,  as  he  may  be  said  to  regard  the  earth  with 
even  more  of  love  than  of  awe.  He  has  put  no  song  of  such  sweet 
and  profoimd  exultation,  such  kind  and  triumphant  motherhood, 
into  the  speaking  spirit  of  the  sea  as  into  the  voice  of  the  em- 
bodied earth.  He  has  heard  in  the  waves  no  word  so  bountiful  and 
benignant  as  the  message  of  such  verses  as  these : — 

"  La  terre  est  calme  aupr^s  de  I'ocgan  grondear ; 
La  terre  est  belle ;  elle  a  la  divine  pudeur 

De  se  cacher  sous  les  feuillages ; 
Le  printemps  son  amant  vient  en  mai  la  baiser ; 
Elle  enyoie  an  tonnerre  altier  pour  Tapaiser 
La  fum6e  humble  des  villages. 

"  Ne  frappe  pas,  tonnerre.    Us  sent  petits,  ceux-d. 
La  terre  est  bonne ;  eUe  est  grave  et  s^v^re  aussi ; 

Les  roses  sont  pures  comme  elle ; 
Quiconqae  pense,  espere  et  travaille  lui  platt ; 
Et  I'innooence  ofiferte  a  tout  homme  est  son  lait, 

Et  la  justice  est  sa  mamelle. 

**  La  terre  cache  Tor  et  montre  les  moissons ; 
Elle  met  dans  le  fianc  des  fuyantes  saisons 

Le  germe  des  saisons  prochaines, 
Dans  Tazur  les  oiseaux  qui  chuchotent :  aimons ! 
Et  les  sources  au  fond  de  Tombre,  et  sur  les  monts 
L'immense  tremblement  des  chines." 

« 

The  loving  loveliness  of  these  divine  verses  is  in  sharp  contrast 
with  the  fierce  resouEince  of  those  in  which  the  sea's  defiance  is  cast 
as  a  challenge  to  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  mankind  :— 

'*  Je  suis  la  yaste  mSl^e, 
Eeptile,  6tant  Fonde,  ail6e, 

Etant  le  vent  * 
Eorce  et  fuite,  haine  et  vie, 
Houle  immense,  poursuiyie 

Et  poursuiyant.*' 
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The  motion  of  the  sea  was  never  till  now  so  perfectly  done  mto 

words  as  in  these  three  last  lines  ;  but  any  one  to  whom  the  water 

was  as  dear  or  dearer  than  the  land  at  its  loveliest  would  haye  foond 

a  delight  as  of  love  no  less  conceivable  than  a  passion  as  of  hatred 

in  the  more  visible  and  active  life  of  waves,  and  at  least  as  palpable 

to  the  *'  shaping  spirit  of  imagination.'^     It  remains  true,  after  all, 

for  the  greatest  as  for  the  humblest,  that — in  the  words  of  one  of  the 

very  few  poets  whose  verses  are  fit  to  quote  even  after  a  verse  of 

Hugo's— 

**  we  receive  but  what  we  give, 
And  in  our  life  alone  doth  nature  live ;  " 

so  far,  at  least,  as  her  life  concerns  us,  and  is  perceptible  or  appreci- 
able by  our  spirit  or  our  sense.  A  magnificent  instance  of  purely 
dramatic  vision,  in  which  the  lyric  note  is  tempered  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  speakers  with  a  kind  of  triumphant  submission  and 
severe  facility,  is  La  Chanson  dea  JDoreura  de  Prouea.  The  poet's 
unequalled  and  unapproached  variety  in  mastery  of  metre  and 
majesty  of  colour  and  splendid  simplicity  of  style,  no  less  exact  than 
sublime,  and  no  less  accurate  than  passionate,  could  hardly  be  better 
shown  than  by  comparison  of  the  opening  verses  with  the  stanza 

cited  above. 

'*  Nous  sonunes  les  doreurs  de  proues. 
Les  vents,  toumant  comme  des  roues, 
Sur  la  verte  rondeur  des  eaux 
M^lent  les  lueurs  et  les  ombres, 
Et  dans  les  plis  des  vagues  sombres 
Trainent  les  obliques  vaisseauz. 

'*  La  bourrasque  d6crit  des  courbes, 
Les  vents  sent  tortueux  et  fourbes, 
L'archer  noir  souffle  dans  son  cor, 
Ces  bruits  s'ajoutent  aux  yertiges, 
Et  c'est  nous  qui  dans  ces  prodiges 
Ffiusons  roder  des  spectres  d*or. 

'*  Car  c'est  un  spectre  quo  la  proue. 
Le  flot  r^treint,  Tair  la  secoue ; 
EiSre,  eUe  sort  de  nos  bazars 
Pour  servir  aux  Eclairs  de  dble, 
Et  pour  ^tre  un  regard  terrible 
Parmi  les  sinistres  hasards." 

It  is  more  than  fifty  years  since  Les  Orientales  rose  radiant  upon 
the  world  of  letters,  and  the  hand  which  gave  them  to  mankind  has 
lost  so  little  of  its  cunning  that  we  are  well-nigh  tempted  to  doubt 
whether  then,  for  all  its  skill  and  sureness  of  touch,  it  had  quite  the 
same  strength  and  might  of  magnificent  craftsmanship  as  now. 
There  was  fire  as  well  as  music  on  the  lips  of  the  young  man,  but 
the  ardour  of  the  old  man's  song  seems  even  deeper  and  keener  than 
the  passion  of  his  past.     The  fervent  and  majestic  verses  of  June  2, 
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1883,  strike  at  starting  tlie  note  of  measureless  pity  and  immeasur- 
able indignation  which  rings  throughout  the  main  part  of  the  fifth 
and  last  volume  almost  louder  and  fuller,  if  possible,  than  it  was 
wont.  All  Victor  Hugo,  we  may  say,  is  in  this  book ;  it  is  as  one 
of  those  ardent  eyening  skies  in  which  sunrise  and  sunset  seem  one 
in  the  flush  of  overarching  colour  which  glows  back  from  the  west 
to  the  east  with  reverberating  bloom  and  fervour  of  rose-blossom  and 
fire.  There  is  life  enough  in  it,  enough  of  the  breath  and  spirit  and 
life-blood  of  living  thought,  to  vivify  a  whole  generation  of  punier 
souls  and  feebler  hearts  with  the  heat  of  his  fourscore  years.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  ever  lived  a  poet  and  leader  of  men  to** 
whom  these  glorious  verses  would  be  so  closely  applicable  as  to  theiir 
writer. 

''Tin  grand  esprit  en  marcho  a  ses  rumeurs,  ses  houles, 
Ses  chocs,  et  fait  £r§znir  profondement  lea  foules, 
Et  remue  en  passant  le  monde  autour  de  lui. 
On  est  ^pouvante  si  Ton  n*68t  6bloui ; 
L'homme  comme  un  nuage  erre  et  change  do  forme ; 
Nul,  si  petit  qu'il  soit,  ^chappe  au  soufEle  6norme ; 
Les  plua  humbles,  pendant  qu*il  parle,  out  le  frisson. 

**  Ainsi  quand,  6yad6  dans  le  vaste  horizon, 
L'aquilon  qui  se  hkte  et  qui  cherche  aventure 
Tord  la  ploie  et  Teclair,  comme  de  sa  ceintore 
Tine  fiUe  d^fait  en  souriant  le  noeud, 
Quand  Timmense  vent  gronde  et  passe,  tout  s'^meut, 
Pas  xm  brin  d'herbe  au  fond  des  ravins,  que  no  touche 
Cette  rapidite  formidable  et  fiEirouche." 

And  this  wind  "bloweth  where  it  listeth:"  now  it  comes  to  uff* 
charged  with  all  the  heart  of  all  the  roses  in  the  world ;  its  breath 
when  it  blows  towards  Greece  has  in  it  a  murmur  as  of  Shelley's 
Epipsyehidion ;  the  caress  of  its  love-making  has  all  the  freedom  and 
all  the  purity  of  Blake's ;  now  it  passes  by  us  in  darkness,  from 
depth  to  depth  of  the  bitter  mystery  of  night.  A  vision  of  ruined 
worlds,  the  floating  purgatorial  prisons  of  ruined  souls,  adrift  as 
hulks  on  the  sea  of  darkness  everlasting,  shows  us  the  harvest  in 
eternity  of  such  seed  as  was  sown  in  time  by  the  hands  of  such 
guides  and  rulers  of  men  as  we  hear  elsewhere  speaking  softly  with 
each  other  in  the  shadows,  within  hail  of  the  confessional  and  the 
scaffold.  The  loftiest  words  of  counsel  sound  sweeter  in  the  speech 
of  this  great  spirit  than  the  warmest  whispers  of  pleasure ;  and 
again,  the  heaviest  stroke  of  damning  satire  is  succeeded  by  the 
tendereet  touch  of  a  compassion  that  would  leave  not  a  bird  in 
captivity.  The  hand  that  opens  the  cage- door  is  the  same  which  has 
just  turned  the  key  on  the  braggart  swordsman,  neither  "victorious'^ 
nor  "  dead,"  but  condemned  to  everlasting  prison  behind  the  bars  of 
iron  verse. 

But  the  two  long  poems  which  dominate  the  book,  like  two  twin 
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summits  clothed  round  with  fiery  cloud  and  crowned  with  stormy 
sunshine,  tower  equal  in  height  and  mass  of  structure  with  the 
stateliest  in  the  two  parts  preceding.  The  voice  that  rolls  through- 
out Lea  Quatre  Jours  (TElciia^  the  thunder  of  its  burning  words 
reawakens  and  prolongs  the  echo  of  F^Hbien's  pity  and  wrath  over 
the  murdered  corpse  of  a  child  unborn ;  we  recognise  in  the  speaker 
a  kinsman  of  Welf's,  the  unconquerable  old  castellan  of  Osbor, 
delivered  only  by  an  act  of  charity  into  the  treacherous  hands  of  the 
princes  whom  his  citadel  had  so  long  defied.  Of  Elciis,  as  of  him, 
the  poet  might  have  said — 

<'  Si  la  mer  pTonon9ait  des  noms  dans  ses  marges, 
O  vieillaid,  ce  sendt  des  noms  comme  le  tien." 

Such  names  will  no  doubt  provoke  the  soft  superior  smile  of  a 
culture  too  refined  for  any  sort  of  enthusiasm  but  the  elegant  ecstasy 
of  self- worship ;  and  such  simplicity  will  excite,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
deep-mouthed  bray  of  scorn  from  the  whole  school  or  church  whose 
apostle  in  France  was  St.  Joseph  de  Maistre,  in  England  St.  Thomas 
Ooprostom,  late  of  Craigenputtock  and  Chelsea ;  the  literary  tappers 
of  imaginary  blood,  the  inkhom  swordsmen  and  spokesmen  of  im- 
material iron.  The  rage  of  their  contempt  for  such  as  Hugo,  the 
loathing  of  their  scorn  for  such  as  Shelley,  ought  long  since  to  have 
abashed  the  believers  in  principles  which  find  no  abler  defenders  or 
more  effective  champions  than  these. 

For  it  is  true  that  the  main  truths  preached  and  enforced  and 
insisted  on  by  such  fanatical  rhetoricians  as  Milton,  as  Mazzini,  or 
as  Hugo,  are  as  old  as  the  very  notion  of  right  and  wrong,  as  the 
rudest  and  crudest  conception  of  truth  itself;  and  it  is  imdeniable 
that  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  Coprostom  the  Silentiary  has  the 
invaluable  merit  of  pungent  eccentricity  and  comparatively  novel 
paradox.  The  evangelist  of  /'  golden  silence '' — whose  own  speech, 
it  may  be  admitted,  was  ''quite  other"  than  ''silvern^' — is  logically 
justified  in  his  blatant  but  ineffable  contempt  for  the  dull  old 
doctrines  of  mere  mercy  and  righteousness,  of  liberty  that  knows  no 
higher  law  than  duty,  of  duty  that  depends  for  its  existence  on  the 
existence  of  liberty.  Such  a  creed,  in  the  phrase  of  a  brother  philo- 
sopher whose  ''  reminiscences  "  may  be  gathered  from  Shakespeare, 
and  whose  views  of  his  contemporaries  were  identical  in  tone  and 
expression  with  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Carlyle  on  his,  was  mouldy 
before  our  grandsires  had  nails  on  their  toes.  It  is  far  more  intdli- 
gent,  more  original,  more  ingenious  than  all  the  old  cant  axid  rant 
against  priests  and  kings  and  vow^breakers  and  blood-spillers,  to 
discover  the  soul  of  goodness  in  Eatbert  the  Second  or  Napoleon  the 
Third,  and  observingly  distil  it  out  into  analytic  and  monodramatic 
blank  verse.     And  it  will  never  be  said  that  this  reaction  against 
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the  puerile  or  senile  preference  of  right  to  wrong  and  principle  to 
prosperity  has  not  been  carried  far  enough  in  our  time.     Carlyle, 
the  man  of  brass,  and  Musset,  the  man  of  clay,  as  far  apart  on  all 
other  points  as  two  writers  of  genius  could  well  be,  have  shown 
themselves  at  one  in  high-souled  scorn  for  "principles  of  mere 
rebellion "  such  as  Lander's  and  Milton's,  or  for  such  "  beUef  in  a 
new  Brutus"  as  might  disturb  the  dream  of  Augustulus.  But,  even  as 
an  old  paradox  becomes  with  time  a  commonplace,  so  does  an  old  com- 
monplace become  in  its  turn  a  paradox ;  and  a  generation  whose  poets 
and  historians  have  long  blown  the  trumpet  before  the  legitimacy  of 
Bomanoffs  or  the  bastardy  of  Bonapartes  may  properly  be  startled 
and  scandalized  at  the  childish  eccentricity  of  an  old-world  idealist 
who  maintains  his  obsolete  and  preposterous  belief  that  massacre  is 
murder,  that  robbery  is  theft,  and  that  perjury  is  treason.     No 
newer  doctrine,  no  sounder  philosophy,  no  riper  wisdom  than  this, 
can  be  gathered  from  the  declamations  of  those  idle  old  men — as 
Ooneril,  for  example,  would  have  called  them — ^who  speak  this  poet's 
mind  again  and  again  in  verse  which  has  no  more  variety  of  splendour 
or  magnificence  of  music  than  the  sea. 

*'  H^las,  on  voit  encor  lea  astres  se  lever, 
L'aube  sur  l*Apennin  jeter  sa  clarte  douce, 
L'oiseau  faire  son  nid  avec  des  brins  de  mousse, 
La  mer  battre  les  rocs  dans  ses  flux  et  reflux, 
MaiB  la  grandeur  des  coeurs  c'est  ce  qu*on  ne  voit  plus.*' 

There  is  nothing  ingenious  in  that ;  it  is  no  better,  intellectually 
considered,  than  a  passage  of  Homer  or  Isaiah. 

But  though  every  verse  has  the  ring  of  tested  gold,  and  every 
touch  gives  notice  of  the  master's  hand,  yet  the  glory  even  of  these 
Four  Days  is  eclipsed  by  the  Vision  of  Dante.  Far  apart  and  oppo- 
site as  they  stand  in  all  matters  of  poetic  style  and  method — Dante 
writing  with  the  rigid  and  reserved  concision  of  a  Tacitus,  Hugo 
with  the  rushing  yet  harmonious  profusion  of  a  Pindar— the  later 
master  is  the  only  modem  poet  who  could  undertake  without  absur- 
dity or  presumption  to  put  words  worthy  of  Dante  into  Dante's 
mouth.  The  brazen  clatter  of  Byron's  Prophecy  was  not  redeemed 
or  brought  into  tune  by  the  noble  energy  and  sound  insight  of  the 
political  sympathies  expressed  in  the  accent  of  a  stump-orator  to 
the  tune  of  a  barrel-organ.  But  a  verse  of  Hugo's  falls  often  as 
solid  and  weighty  and  sure,  as  Aill  in  significance  of  perfect  and 
pregnant  sound,  as  ever  a  verse  of  Alighieri's.  He  therefore,  but 
he  alone,  had  the  power  and  the  right  to  call  up  the  spirit  of  Dante 
now  thirty  years  ago,  and  bid  it  behold  all  the  horrors  of  Europe  in 
1853  ;  the  Europe  of  Haynau  and  Bradetzky,  of  Nicholas  the  First  and 
Napoleon  the  Last.  Any  great  modem  poet's  notion  of  an  everlasting 
hell  must  of  course  be  less  merely  material  than  Dante's  mechanism 
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of  hot  and  cold  circles,  fire  and  ice^  ordure  and  mire ;  but  here  is 
the  same  absolute  and  equitable  assent  to  justice,  the  same  fierce 
and  ardent  fidelity  to  conscience,  the  same  logic  and  the  same 
loyalty  as  his. 

*'  0  sentence !  6  peine  sans  refuge ! 

Tomber  dans  le  silence  et  la  brume  d  jamais ! 

D'abord  quelque  clarte  des  lumineux  sommets 

Yous  laisse  distinguer  tos  mains  d^sesp6r§es. 

On  tombe,  on  yoit  passer  des  formes  effar^es, 

Bouches  ouvertes,  fronts  nusselants  de  sueur, 

Des  visages  hideux  qu'eclaire  une  lueur. 

Puis  on  ne  yoit  plus  rien. .  Tout  s'efface  et  recule. 

La  nuit  morne  succc^de  au  sombre  crepuscule. 

On  tombe.    On  n'est  pas  seul  dans  ces  limbes  d'en  bas ; 

On  sent  frissonner  ceux  qu'on  ne  distingue  pas ; 

On  ne  sait  si  ce  sont  des  hydros  ou  des  hommes ; 

On  so  sent  devenir  les  laryes  que  nous  sommes ; 

On  entrevoit  I'horreur  des  lieux  inaper^us, 

Et  I'abime  au-dessous,  et  Tabtme  au-dessus. 

Puis  tout  est  vide !  on  est  le  grain  que  le  vent  s^me. 

On  n'entend  pas  le  cri  qu*on  a  pouss^  soi-mSme ; 

On  sent  les  profondeurs  qui  s'emparent  de  yous ; 

Les  mains  ne  peuvent  plus  atteindre  les  genoux; 

On  leve  au  ciel  les  yeux  et  Ton  yoit  Tombre  horrible ; 

On  est  dans  Timpalpable,  on  est  dans  Tinyisible ; 

Des  souffles  par  moments  passent  dans  cette  nuit. 

Puis  on  ne  sent  plus  rien. — ^Pas  un  yent,  pas  un  bruit» 

Pas  un  souffle ;  la  mort,  la  nuit ;  nuUe  rencontre; 

Bien,  pas  mSme  une  chute  aflft^use  ne  se  montre. 

Et  Ton  songe  4  la  yie,  au  soleil,  aux  amours, 

Et  Ton  pense  toujours,  et  Ton  tombe  toujours ! " 

The  resurrection  of  the  victims  to  give  evidence  at  the  summons 
of  the  archangel — a  heavy  cloud  of  witnesses, 

**  Triste,  liyide,  enorme,  ayant  un  air  de  rage  " — 

men  bound  to  the  yoke  like  beasts,  women  with  bosoms  gashed  by 
the  whip,  children  with  their  skulls  cleft  open — is  direful  as  any  less 
real  and  actual  vision  of  the  elder  hell. 

**  Los  oris  d^enfant  surtout  venaient  a  mon  oreille ; 
Car,  dans  cette  nuit-U,  gouffre  oii  r§quit6  veiUe, 
La  yoix  des  innocents  sur  toute  autre  privaut, 
G'est  le  cri  des  enfants  qui  monte  le  plus  haut, 
Et  le  yagissement  fait  le  bruit  du  tonnerre." 

The  appeal  for  justice  which  follows,  with  its  enumeration  of 
horrors  unspeakable  except  by  history  and  poetry,  is  followed  in  its 
turn  by  the  evocation  of  the  soldiers  whom  this  army  of  martyrs  has 
with  one  voice  designated  to  the  angel  of  judgment  as  their  torturers 
and  murderers.  The  splendid  and  sonorous  verses  in  which  the 
muster  of  these  legions  after  legions,  with  their  garments  rolled  in 
blood,  is  made  to  defile  before  the  eyes  of  reader  or  hearer,  can  be 
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matched  only  by  the  description  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries  in  Le 
Regiment  du  baron  Madruce, 

'*  Tin  grand  yautour  dorg  les  guidait  comme  un  phare. 
Tant  qu'ils  etaient  au  fond  de  Tombre,  la  fanfare, 
Comme  an  aigle  agitant  ses  bruyants  ailerons, 
Chantait  claire  et  joyeuse  au  front  des  escadrons, 
Trompettes  et  tambours  sonnaient,  et  des  centaures 
Frappaient  des  ronds  de  cuiyre  entre  leurs  mains  sonores ; 
Mais,  d^s  qu'ils  arrivaient  deyant  le  flamboiement, 
Les  dairons  efGEires  se  taisaient  brusquement, 
Tout  ce  bruit  s'eteignait.    Beculant  en  d§sordre, 
Leurs  cheyaux  se  cabraient  et  cherchaient  k  les  mordro, 
Et  la  lance  et  Tep^e  ^cbappaient  k  leur  poing." 

Challenged  to  make  answer,  the  assassins  of  Italy  and  Hungary 
plead  that  they  were  but  the  sword,  their  captains  were  the  hand. 
These  are  summoned  in  their  turn,  and  cast  their  crimes  in  turn 
upon  the  judges  who  bade  them  shed  blood  and  applauded  their 
bloodshedding  in  the  name  of  law  and  justice.  And  the  judges  and 
lawgiyers  are  summoned  in  their  stead. 

"  Ces  bommes  regardaient  I'ange  d'un  air  surpris : 
Comme,  en  lettres  de  feu,  rayonnait  sur  sa  face 
Son  nom,  Justice,  entre  eux  ils  dlsaient  i  yoix  basse : 
Que  yeut  dire  ce  mot  qu'il  porte  sur  son  front  ?  " 

Charged  with  their  complicity  in  all  the  public  crime  and  shame 
and  horror  of  their  period,  these  in  turn  cast  the  burden  of  their 
wrong-doing  on  the  princes  who  commanded  them  and  they  obeyed, 
seeing  how  the  priests  and  soothsayers  had  from  all  time  assured 
them  that  kings  were  the  images  of  God.  The  images  of  God  are 
summoned,  and  appear,  in  the  likeness  of  eyery  form  of  eyil  imagin- 
able by  man. 

'*  Deyant  cbaque  fant6me,  en  la  brume  glac6e, 
Ayant  le  yague  aspect  d'une  croix  renyersSe, 
Yenait  un  glaiye  nu,  ferme  et  droit  dans  le  yent, 
Qu'aucun  bras  ne  tenait  et  qui  semblait  yiyant." 

Strange  shapes  of  winged  and  monstrous  beasts  were  harnessed  to 
the  chariots  on  which  the  thrones  of  the  earth  were  borne  forward. 
The  figure  seated  on  the  last  of  them  will  be  recognisable  beyond  all 
possibility  of  mistake  by  any  reader  whose  eyes  haye  eyer  rested  on 
a  face  which  beyond  most  human  faces  bore  the  yisible  image  and 
superscription  of  the  soul  behind  it. 

**  Les  tr6nes  approchaient  sous  les  lugubres  cieux ; 
On  entendait  gemir  autour  des  noirs  essieux 
La  clamour  de  tous  ceux  qu'ayaient  broy^s  leurs  roues ; 
lis  yenaient,  ils  fendaient  Tombre  comme  des  proues ; 
Sous  un  souffle  inyisible  ils  semblaient  se  mouyoir; 
Bien  n'6tait  plus  6ti*ange  et  plus  farouche  k  yoir 
Que  ces  chars  efi&ayants  tourbiUonnant  dans  Tombre. 
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Dans  le  gonffire  tranqoille  oCi  rhumanit^  sombre, 
Ces  tr6nes  de  la  terre  apparaissaient  hideuz. 

'*  Le  dernier  qui  yenait,  horrible  au  milieu  d'euz, 
&tait  k  cbaque  marcbe  encombr^  de  squelettes 
£t  de  cadayres  froids  aux  bouches  violettes, 
Et  le  plancher  rougi  famait,  de  sang  baign§ ; 
Le  char  qui  le  portait  dans  I'ombre  §tait  train§ 
Far  un  hibou  tenant  dans  sa  griffe  une  hache. 
Un  Hre  aux  yeux  de  loup,  homme  par  la  moustache, 
Au  sommet  de  oe  char  s*agitait  etonn^, 
Et  se  oourbait  furtif,  liyide  et  couronn^. 
Fas  un  de  ces  cisars  k  Failure  guerridre 
Ne  regardait  cet  homme.    A  r§oart,  et  derri^re, 
YStu  d'un  noir  manteau  qui  semblait  un  linoeul, 
Esp^ce  de  l^preux  du  tr6ne,  il  yenait  seul ; 
II  posait  les  deux  mains  sur  sa  face  morose 
Ck)mme  pour  emp^cher  qu'on  y  ylt  quelque  chose ; 
Quand  jMirfois  il  6tait  ses  mains  en  se  baissant, 
En  lettres  qui  semblaient  faites  ayec  du  sang 
On  lisait  sur  son  front  ces  trois  mots : — Je  le  jure.'* 

It  is  a  fearful  thing,  said  the  Hebrew,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
Uying  God ;  and  it  is  a  fearful  thing  for  a  malefactor  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  an  eyer-liying  poet.  The  injured  Caesars  of  Borne — 
Tiberius,  for  example,  and  Domitian — ^haye  not  eyen  yet  been 
deliyered  by  the  most  conscientious  efforts  of  German  and  Anglo- 
German  Caesarists  out  of  the  prison  whose  keys  are  kept  by  Juyenal; 
and  a  greater  than  Juyenal  is  here. 

Summoned  to  make  answer  to  the  charge  of  the  angel  oi  judg- 
ment, eyen  these  also  haye  their  resource  for  eyasion,  and  cast  all 
their  crimes  upon  the  Pope. 

"  II  nous  disait :  Je  suis  celui  qui  parle  aux  rois ; 
Quiconque  me  r6siste  et  me  braye  est  impie. 
Ce  qu*ici-bas  j'gcris,  U-haut  Dieu  le  oopie. 
L'§glise,  mon  Spouse,  dolose  au  mont  Thabor, 
A  fait  de  la  doctrine  une  cage  aux  fils  d'or, 
Et  oomme  des  oiseaux  j'y  tiens  toutes  les  limes." 

This  man  had  blessed  the  murderers  in  their  triumph,  and  cursed 
their  yictims  in  the  graye : — 

'*  Sa  ceinture  seryait  de  corde  k  nos  potences. 
H  liait  de  ses  mains  I'agneau  sous  nos  sentences ; 
Et  quand  on  nous  criait :  Gr&ce !  il  nous  criait :  Feu ! 
C*est  4  lui  que  le  mal  reyient.   Yoili,  grand  Dieu, 
Ce  qu'il  a  fait :  yoili  ce  qu'il  nous  a  fait  faire. 
Cet  homme  ^tait  le  pole  et  Taxe  de  la  sphere ; 
II  est  le  responsable  et  nous  le  denon9ons ! 
Seigneur,  nous  n'ayons  fait  que  suiyre  ses  le9on8, 
Seigneur,  nous  n'ayons  fait  que  suiyre  son  exemple.*' 

And  the  pontiff  whose  adyent  and  whose  promises  had  been  hailed 
with  such  noble  trust  and  acclaimed  with  such  noble  thankfulness 
by  those  who  belieyed  in  him  as  a  deliyerer — ^by  Lander  among  others, 
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and  by  Hugo  himself — ^the  Caiaphas-Iscariot  whose  benediction  had 
consecrated  massacre  and  anointed  perjury  with  the  rancid  oil  of 
malodorous  gladness  above  its  fellows  in  empire  and  in  crime — ^is 
summoned  out  of  darkness  to  receiye  sentence  by  the  sevenfold 
sounding  of  trumpets. 

"  y^tu  de  lin  plus  blanc  qu'un  encensoir  qui  fame, 
II  avait,  spectre  bUme  aux  idoles  pareil, 
Les  baisers  de  la  foule  empreints  sur  son  orteil, 
Dans  sa  droite  un  b&ton  comme  Tantique  arcbonte, 
Sur  son  front  la  tiare,  et  dans  ses  yeux  la  honte. 
De  son  cou  descendait  un  long  manteau  dor§, 
Et  dans  son  poignet  gauche  il  tenait,  efiEar^, 
Comme  un  voleur  surpris  par  oelui  qu*il  d^robe, 
Des  clefs  qu*il  essayait  de  cacber  sous  sa  robe. 
n  §tait  e£&ayant  i  force  de  terreur. 

*<  Qnand  surgit  oe  vieillard,  on  vit  dans  la  lueur 
L'ombre  et  le  mouyement  de  quelqu'un  qui  se  pencbe. 
A  I'apparition  de  cette  robe  blanche, 
Au  plus  noir  de  Tablme  un  tonnerre  gronda." 

Then  from  all  points  of  the  immeasurable  spaces,  from  the  womb 
of  the  cloud  and  the  edge  of  the  pit,  is  witness  given  against  Pope 
Pius  IX.  by  the  tyrants  and  the  victims,  mothers  and  children  and 
old  men^  tiie  judges  and  the  judged,  the  murderers  mingling  with 
the  murdered,  great  and  small,  obscure  and  famous. 

*'  Tous  oeux  que  j'avais  yus  passer  dans  les  t^n^bres, 
Avan9ant  lour  front  triste,  ouvrant  leur  ooil  temi, 
Fourmillement  afiOreux  qui  peuplait  I'infini, 
Tous  ces  spectres,  vivant,  paiiant,  riant  nagudre, 
Martyrs,  bourreauz,  et  gens  du  peuple  et  gens  de  guerre, 
Begi^dant  Tbomme  blanc  d'§pouyante  §bloui, 
I^^verent  la  main  et  cri^rent :  Cost  lui. 

Et  pendant  qu'ils  criaient,  sa  robe  devint  rouge. 

Au  fond  du  gouffie  oil  rien  ne  tressaille  et  ne  bouge 
Un  icho  r§p6ta : — Cost  lui ! — Les  sombres  rois 
Dirent : — G'est  lui  I  o'est  lui  I  o'est  lui !  voili  sa  croix  ! 
Les  defis  du  paradis  sont  dans  ses  mains  fatales. — 
Et  rhomme-loup,  debout  sur  les  cadavres  p&les 
Dont  le  sang  tiMe  encor  tombait  dans  Tinfini, 
Gxia  d'une  voix  rauque  et  sourde : — ^n  m'a  b6ni ! " 

A  judgment  less  terrible  than  what  follows  is  that  by  which  Dante 
long  ago  made  fast  the  gates  of  hell  upon  Nicholas  and  Boniface  and 
Clement  with  one  stroke  of  his  inevitable  hand.  The  ghastly  agony 
of  the  condemned  is  given  with  all  the  bitterest  realism  of  the  great 
elder  antipapist  who  sent  so  many  vicars  of  Christ  to  everlasting 
torment  for  less  offences  than  those  of  Mastai-Ferretti. 

'*  Lui  se  touma  vers  I'ange  en  frissonnant, 
Et  je  vis  le  spectacle  horrible  et  surprenant 
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D*un  lioinme  qui  yieillii  pendant  qu'on  le  regaide. 

L'agonie  6teignit  sa  pnmelle  hagarde, 

Sa  bouche  b^gaya,  son  jarret  se  rompit, 

Ses  cheyeuz  blanohissaient  sur  son  front  decrepit, 

Ses  tempos  se  ridaient  comme  si  les  annies 

S*6taient  subitement  snr  sa  face  acbam^es, 

Ses  yeiix  pleuraient,  ses  dents  olaqnaient  comme  au  gibet 

Les  genoux  d'un  squelette,  et  sa  peau  se  plombait, 

Et,  stupide,  il  baissait,  k  cbaqne  instant  pins  p&le, 

Sa  t^te  qn'^crasait  la  tiare  papale." 

From  the  sentence  passed  upon  bim  after  the  avowal  extorted  by  tbe 
angel  of  doom  that  he  has  none  in  the  world  above  him  but  Gfod  alone 
on  whom  to  cast  the  responsibility  of  his  works,  not  a  word  may  be 
taken  away  for  the  purpose  of  quotation,  as  not  a  word  could  haTe 
been  added  to  it  by  Dante  or  by  Ezekiel  himself.  But  about  the 
eternity  of  his  damnation  there  is  not,  happily  for  the  human  con- 
science, any  manner  of  doubt  possible ;  it  must  endure  as  long  as  the 
poem  which  proclaims  it ;  in  other  words,  as  long  as  the  inmiortality 
of  poetry  itself. 

This  great  and  terrible  poem,  the  very  crown  or  coping-stone  of  all 
the  Chdttfnenta,  has  a  certain  affinity  with  two  others  in  which  the 
poet's  yearning  after  justice  and  mercy  has  borne  his  passionate 
imagination  as  high  and  far  as  here.  In  Sultan  Mourad  his  im- 
measurable and  incomparable  depth  of  pity  and  charity  seems  well- 
nigh  to  have  swallowed  up  all  sense  of  necessary  retribution ;  it  iB 
perhaps  because  the  portentous  array  of  crimes  enumerated  is  remote 
in  time  and  place  from  all  experience  of  ours  that  conscience  can 
allow  the  tenderness  and  sublimity  of  its  inspiration  to  justify  the 
moral  and  ratify  the  sentence  of  the  poem : — 

''  Yiens  I  tu  fds  bon  un  jour,  sois  k  jamais  heureux. 
Entre,  transfigorg !  tes  crimes  t^n^breux, 
O  roi,  derridre  toi  s'e£fkoent  dans  les  gloires ; 
Toume  la  t^te,  et  yois  blancbir  tes  ailes  noires." 

But  in  the  crowning  song  of  all  the  great  three  cycles  every  need 
and  every  instinct  of  the  spirit  may  find  the  perfect  exaltation  of 
content.  The  vast  and  prof  oimd  sense  of  ultimate  and  incTitable 
equity  which  animates  every  line  of  it  is  as  firm  and  clear  as  the 
solid  and  massive  splendour  of  its  articulate  expression.  The  date 
of  it  is  outside  and  beyond  the  lapse  of  the  centuries  of  time ;  but 
the  rule  of  the  law  of  righteousness  is  there  more  evident  and  indis- 
putable than  ever  during  the  flight  of  these.  Hardly  in  the  Hebrew 
prophecies  is  such  distinct  and  vivid  sublimity,  as  of  actual  and  all 
but  palpable  vision,  so  thoroughly  impregnated  with  moral  and 
spiritual  emotion.  Not  a  verse  of  all  that  strike  root  into  the 
memory  for  ever  but  is  great  alike  by  imagination  and  by  faith.  In 
such  a  single  line  as  this— 

"  Que  qui  n'entendit  pas  le  remolds  rentendiait  *' — 
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there  is  the  very  note  of  conscience  done  into  speech,  cost  into  form, 
forged  into  substance, 

"  Ayec  de  I'eqtdte  condensee  en  airain.'* 

But  this  conplet,  for  immensity  of  imaginative  range,  is  of  one  birth 
with  the  sublimest  yerses  in  the  Book  of  Job : — 

"  Et  toute  r^pouvante  Sparse  au  ciel  est  soeur 
De  cet  impenetrable  et  mome  avertisscur." 

From  the  magnificent  overture  to  the  second  series,  in  which  the 
poet  has  embodied  in  audible  and  visible  symbol  the  vision  whence 
this  book  was  conceived — a  vision  so  far  surpassing  the  perhaps 
unconscioxLsly  imitative  inspiration  of  the  Apocalypse,  with  its  in- 
curably lame  and  arduously  prosaic  efforts  to  reproduce  the  effect  or 
mimic  the  majesty  of  earlier  prophecies,  that  we  are  amazed  if  not 
scandalized  to  find  that  book  actually  bracketed  in  one  sublime 
passage  of  this  prelude  with  the  greatest  spiritual  poem  in  the  world, 
the  Oresteia  of  ^schylus — the  reader  would  infer  that  any  student 
wishiixg  to  give  a  notion  of  the  Legends  des  Sticks  ought  to  have 
dvrelt  less  than  I  have  done  upon  a  few  of  its  innumerable  beauties, 
and  more  than  I  have  done  upon  the  impression  of  its  incomparable 
grandeur.  But  samples  of  pure  sweetness  and  beauty  are  more 
easily  and  perhaps  more  profitably  detached  for  quotation  from  their 
context  than  samples  of  a  sublimity  which  can  only  be  felt  by  fall 
and  appreciative  study  of  an  entire  and  perfect  poem.  And  it  is 
rather  from  the  prelude  itself  than  from  any  possible  commentary 
on  it  that  a  thoughtful  and  careful  reader  will  seek  to  gather  the 
aim  and  meaning  of  the  book.  It  is  there  likened  to  a  vast  dis- 
jointed ruin  lit  by  gleams  of  light — "  le  reste  effrayant  de  Babel " — 
a  palace  and  a  chamel  in  one,  built  by  doom  for  death  to  dwell  in : — 

"  Oii  se  posent  pourtant  parfois,  quand  ellcs  Tosent, 
De  la  fjEi^on  dont  Tailo  et  le  rayon  se  posent, 
La  liberty,  lumi^re,  et  Tesp^rance,  oisoau." 

Sat  o^er  and  within  this  book — 

"traduit 
Du  pasel,  du  tombeau,  du  gouSre  et  do  la  nuit " — 

faith  shines  as  a  kindling  torch,  hope  breathes  as  a  quickening  wind, 
loTe  1>nm6  as  a  cleansing  fire.  It  is  tragic,  not  with  the  hopeless 
tragedy  of  Dante  or  the  all  but  hopeless  tragedy  of  Shakespeare. 
Wlietlier  we  can  or  cannot  share  the  infinite  hope  and  inviolable 
faith  to  which  the  whole  active  and  suffering  life  of  the  poet  has 
borne  such  imbroken  and  imperishable  witness,  we  cannot  in  any 
case  hnt  recognise  the  greatness  and  heroism  of  his  love  for  man- 
kind. Ab  in  the  case  of  j^schylus  it  is  the  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  the  deep  desire  for  perfect  justice  in  heaven  as  on 
earth,  which  would  seem  to  assure  the  prophet's  inmost  heart  of  its 
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final  triampli  by  the  prevalence  of  wisdom  and  of  light  over  all 
claims  and  all  pleas  established  or  asserted  by  the  children  of  dark- 
ness, so  in  the  case  of  Victor  Hugo  is  it  the  hunger  and  thirst  after 
reconciliation,  the  love  of  loving-kindness,  the  master  pasaon  of 
mercy,  which  persists  in  hope  and  insists  on  faith,  even  in  face  of 
the  hardest  and  darkest  experience  through  which  a  nation  or  a  man 
can  pass.  When  evil  was  most  triumphant  throughout  Europe,  he 
put  forth  in  a  single  book  of  verse,  published  with  strange  difficulty 
against  incredible  impediments,  such  a  protest  as  would  entitle  him 
to  say,  in  the  very  words  he  has  given  to  the  Olympian  of  old — 

"  Quand,  dans  le  saint  peaan  par  les  mondes  chante, 
L'harmome  amoindrie  ayorte  ou  d^gln^re, 
Je  rends  le  rb3rtlxme  aux  deux  par  un  coup  de  tonnerre :  *' 

and  now  more  than  ever  would  the  verses  that  follow  befit  the  lips 
of  their  author,  if  speaking  in  his  own  person  : — 

«  Mon  cr&ne  plein  d'^chos,  plein  de  lueura,  plain  d'yeux, 
Est  Tantre  ^blouissant  du  grand  Pan  radieuz ; 
En  me  voyant  on  croit  entendre  le  murmure 
De  la  ville  habitue  et  de  la  moisson  miire, 
Le  bruit  du  gooffre  au  obant  de  I'azur  r^uni, 
L*onde  sur  roc^an,  le  vent  dans  Tinfini, 
Et  le  fremissement  des  deux  ailes  du  cygne." 

It  is  held  unseemly  to  speak  of  the  living  as  we  speak  of  the  dead; 
when  Victor  Hugo  has  joined  the  company  of  his  equals,  but 
apparently  not  till  then,  it  will  seem  strange  to  regard  the  giver  of 
all  the  gifts  we  have  received  from  him  with  less  than  love  that 
deepens  into  worship,  than  worship  that  brightens  into  love.  Mean- 
time it  is  only  in  the  phrase  of  one  of  his  own  kindred,  poet  and 
exile  and  prophet  of  a  darker  age  than  his,  that  the  last  word  should 
here  be  spoken  of  the  man  by  whose  name  our  century  will  be  known 
for  ever  to  all  ages  and  nations  that  keep  any  record  or  memory  of 
what  was  highest  and  most  memorable  in  the  spiritual  history  of  the 

past : — 

Onorate  Taltissimo  poeta. 

Algernon  Charles  Swikbubke« 
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Only  five  years  have  passed  since  the  Congress  of  Berlin  made  a 
rough  and  very  provisional  settlement  of  the  Eastern  Question,  and 
attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  condition  and  probable  fate  of  the 
petty  states  of  the  Balkan  Peninsula  and  the  valley  of  the  Lower 
Danube.  Not  one  amongst  these  failed  to  obtain,  at  the  hands  of 
Europe,  territorial  aggrandisement  at  the  cost  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  Roumania  received  the  Dobroudja  province  and  two  out 
of  the  three  mouths  of  the  Danube ;  Bulgaria  became  semi-inde- 
pendent ;  Montenegro  and  Servia  acquired  new  frontiers  and  ex- 
tensive territories.  These  boons  appeared  munificent  enough  to 
quench  the  thirst  for  increase  of  the  Christian  populations  of 
Eastern  Europe  ;  and  to  a  great  extent  they  did  satisfy  them,  for  the 
sufBcient  reason  that  out  of  the  Ottoman  spoils  very  little,  if  any- 
thing, was  left  to  be  had.  Not  so,  however,  the  great  and  powerful 
nations  under  whose  interested  auspices  they  had  parted  company 
with  the  Turk.  Far  from  being  appeased,  the  appetite  of  Russia 
and  Austria  was  only  whetted  by  the  sacrifices  imposed  upon  the 
Porte.  With  the  candour  of  inexperience,  the  populations  of  the 
petty  states  thought  that  real  independence  and  freedom  had  dawned 
upon  them  with  the  demise  of  Turkey  as  a  European  Power.  They 
had  soon  reason  to  find  out  their  mistake,  and  nowadays  they 
are  fully  conscious  of  having  exchanged  the  servitude  of  old  days 
for  something  very  like  it  under  another  form.  Having  escaped 
from  the  demoralising  thraldom  of  Islam  they  are,  commercially 
and  politically,  besieged  and  henpecked  by  their  more  civilised  pro- 
tectors. Russia  and  Austria  are  no  longer  interested  in  the  imme- 
diate fate  of  the  Ottoman  Empire ;  the  statesmen  of  both  countries 
know  that  whoever  shall  prove  the  master  in  the  Balkan  provinces 
and  on  the  Danube  is  also  the  master  of  the  Bosphorus.  There  lies 
the  present  interest  of  the  Eastern  Question.  The  two  empires — the 
first  impelled  by  a  force  of  expansion  towards  the  East  which  no  in- 
dividual will  can  arrest,  the  other  stimulated  by  an  all-powerful  and 
exacting  ally — ^are  sparing  no  efibrt  to  force  the  petty  states  within 
their  political  radius.  Competition  for  influence  in  these  regions  always 
more  or  less  existed  between  the  two  empires  since  the  first  years  of 
the  present  age  ;  but  rivalry  was  platonic  and  desultory,  and  at  no 

(1)  This  article,  thoagh  published  anonymously,  comes  from  the  pen  of  a  writer 
whose  remarks,  from  the  active  part  he  has  taken  in  European  affairs,  are  entitled  to 
high  consideration. 
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time  did  it  assume  the  sharp  and  threatening  character  which  now 
belongs  to  it.  Bnssian  propagandism  has  been  indeed  steadily  in- 
creasing in  the  Balkans  and  the  yalle j  of  the  Danube ;  but  Austria 
never  set  herself  the  task  before  1878  of  seriously  competing  with 
»r  c  great  Slav  Power  for  supremacy  in  the  East.  Austria  has  turned 
a  new  leaf  in  her  history,  or  rather  Prince  Bismarck  has  turned  it 
for  her.  Turkey,  holding  only  a  nominal  tenure,  and  being  incapable 
of  struggling  longer  with  her  hereditary  foe,  the  German  Chancellor 
has,  for  potent  reasons,  substituted  as  the  adversary  of  Bussia  the 
Empire  of  the  Hapsburgs.  The  consequences,  so  far  as  the  Christian 
popuhitions  of  the  East  are  concerned,  might  easily  haye  been  predicted. 
Instead  of  falling,  as  once  seemed  probable,  under  the  undisputed 
protectorate  of  Russia,  the  Danubian  States  are  beset  with  the  preten- 
sions of  another  formidable  competitor.  Foreign  agents  are  actively 
at  work  in  their  midst  preparing  mischief  and  struggling  for  pre- 
ponderance. Partiality  towards  one  of  the  rival  Powers  is  now  to 
be  severely  visited  at  the  hands  of  the  other.  If  some  political  or 
commercial  advantage  is  given  to  Austria,  it  may  fare  badly  with 
the  donor  unless  he  finds  means  to  pacify  Russia  with  an  equivalent 
offering.  The  rival  Powers  possess  but  too  ready  means  of  making 
their  displeasure  felt  in  the  proper  quarter.  A  powerful  and  un- 
scrupulous nation  (scruple  in  such  circumstances  is  out  of  the 
question)  can  make  life  hardly  worth  living  for  to  a  small  neighbour 
whose  political  and  social  status  has  hardly  had  time  to  assume  a 
definite  form  since  liberation  from  the  Turkish  yoke.  The  Danubian 
States  are  more  or  less  dependent  for  existence  on  Russia  or  Austria. 
That  these  Powers,  especially  Austria,  abuse  their  privilege  and  levy 
black-mail  under  cover  of  commercial  treaties,  railway  conven- 
tions, and  other  polite  forms  of  exaction,  there  is,  unfortunately, 
no  reason  to  doubt.  They  exert  their  superior  strength  and 
civilisation  to  obtain  the  utmost  from  their  unwilling  proUg^s, 
and  are  only  restrained  by  the  apprehension  of  a  premature 
conflict  which  the  exaggerated  zeal  of  a  political  emissary  may  at 
any  moment  precipitate.  Roumania,  Servia,  Bulgaria,  have  their 
shortcomings,  and  they  are  many;  but  their  grievances  may  be 
looked  upon  with  some  sympathy  considering  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  for  them  openly  to  complain.  The  Occidental  Powers  have 
their  own  affairs :  their  interests  are  more  directly  engaged  else- 
where, and  the  petty  states  know  that  such  chronic  tribulations  as 
they  have  to  suffer — ^being  inherent  with  their  geographical  situa- 
tion— are  beyond  remedy.  Placed  as  they  are  between  the  anvil 
and  the  hammer,  they  are  content  with  temporising,  and  trust  to 
circumstances  to  make  the  best  of  an  evil  that  cannot  be  avoided. 

The  inner  life  of  these  petty  states,  now  the  hotbed  of  Austro- 
Russian  intrigue,  is  particularly  interesting  at  the  present  moment, 
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when  Europe  is  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  Prince  Bismarck  appears 
disposed  to  make  the  worst  of  his  last  years  of  activity,  and  hasten  a 
lediitribiition  of  the  map  of  Europe  which,  in  my  opinion,  cannot 
take  place  without  the  effiision  of  blood.  I  will  deal  presently  with 
this  corioos  side  of  the  question ;  but  it  could  hardly  be  thoroughly 
understood  and  appreciated  without  some  further  reference  to  the 
policy  which,  by  making  the  Danubian  kingdoms  and  principalities 
the  stake  of  a  keen  struggle  between  two  nations,  has  precipitated 
Russia  and  Austria  in  a  path  where  they  must  ineyitably  come  into 
f  Tiolent  coIKsion,  unless  something  occurs  to  arrest  Austria  in  her 
dangerous  evolution  towards  the  East.  The  position  of  the  two 
Empires  is  that  of  two  trains  engaged  on  the  same  metals,  and 
rolling  towards  each  other.  This  dangerous  position  originated  in 
the  Congress  of  Berlin,  and  Prince  Bismarck  is  its  responsible  and 
aTowed  author.  After  crushing  Austria  at  Sadowa  and  closing 
upon  the  Hapsburgs  the  doors  of  the  Gherman  Confederacy,  he  has 
become  their  fast  friend.  His  friendship,  however,  promises  to  be 
of  a  costly  description,  for  it  implies  the  fundamental  displacement 
of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire.  This 
i  momentous  change  in  the  destinies  of  Continental  Europe  was  fore- 
shadowed by  the  occupation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina.  The 
immense  advantages  accruing  from  this  to  Germany  are  obvious, 
and  are  a  standing  tribute  to  the  political  genius  of  the  German 
Chancellor.  The  natural  enemy  of  the  German  Empire  is  Bussia ; 
the  Slav  and  the  German  are  bom  opponents.  By  turning  the 
aspirations  of  Austria  towards  the  East,  Prince  Bismarck  has  there- 
fore realised  a  threefold  object.  He  has  thrown  in  the  way  of 
Bnssia  a  formidable  competitor,  acquired  for  Prussia  an  undisputed 
sway  over  all  populations  of  Germanic  stock,  and  neutralised  for 
•  many  years  the  activity  of  Austria  by  forcing  upon  that  nation  the 
r  perilous  and  uncertain  task  of  transforming  itself  into  an  Oriental 
{  Power.  In  short,  Bussia  and  Austria— one  a  certain,  the  other  a 
possible  enemy  of  the  German  Empire — are  destined  to  neutralise 
each  other  while  Germany  slowly  but  surely  extends  her  hegemony 
oTer  those  German  populations  that  are  still  under  foreign  rule.  To 
Oermany— ever  keeping  watch  over  the  Yosges — ^the  advantages 
^)  as  I  have  already  said,  beyond  discussion.  For  Austria  the 
results  of  the  contract  are  more  than  doubtful.  They  could  only 
prove  beneficent  in  case  of  eventual  success ;  but  can  the  dynasty  of 
the  Hapsburgs  ever  form  a  really  solid  Oriental  Power  P  Whoever 
^  any  slight  knowledge  of  the  state  and  composition  of  the 
Austrian  Empire  must  answer  negatively.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
OoTemments  of  Vienna  and  Pesth,  with  the  quasi-annexation  of 
Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  development  of  the  Drang  nach 
Often  policy,  have  plunged  into  a  sea  of  troubles,  and  that  with 
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eveiy  step  in  the  new  direction  the  position  of  affiun  in  AuBtria 
becomes  more  critical.  The  keystone  of  the  political  edifice  of  the 
country  had  hitherto  been  the  preponderance  of  the  Germans  and 
the  Magyars,  Now  the  Austrian-Germans,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  Magyars  also,  being  resolutely  opposed  to  "  sailing  towards  the 
East/'  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gbvemment  of  Vienna  to  seek  the 
support  it  required  amongst  other  elements  of  the  monarchy.  This 
support  they  have  found  amongst  the  Poles  and  the  Tcheques.  Count 
Taafe  has  turned  the  tables  upon  the  late  masters  of  the  monarchy, 
and  obtained  an  anti-German  majority  in  the  Reichstag  by  giving 
the  Tcheques  and  the  Poles  those  political  advantages  which  hitherto 
had  been  the  privilege  of  the  Germans.  The  latter  accepted  the 
challenge :  they  were  thoroughly  routed  in  all  local  elections.  As 
to  the  Magyars,  finding  themselves  isolated,  and  fearing  defeat,  thev 
took  a  bold  and  maybe  a  fatal  step — they  placed  themselves  in  the 
van  of  the  new  Eastern  policy,  and  attempted  to  secure  the  leader- 
ship of  the  movement.  The  Magyars  are  a  bold  and  shrewd  race, 
in  spite  of  their  numerical  inferiority ;  but  that  last  move  of  theirs 
was  a  great  though  perhaps  unavoidable  mistake.  Far  better  had 
it  been  for  them  if  they  had  united  with  the  Germans  of  Austria  to 
resist  the  national  transformation  of  which  Prince  Bismarck  was 
and  is  still  the  great  instigator.  The  political  concessions  accorded 
to  the  Poles  and  the  Tcheques  have  awakened  the  dormant  aspirations 
of  Croatia.  The  Croats  have  risen  inarms  to  obtain  affranchisement 
from  the  Hungarians  just  as  the  Poles  and  the  Tcheques  have  been 
recently  freed  from  German  preponderance,  and  it  will  be  extremely 
difficult  not  to  give  them  some  satisfaction.  The  same  claims  are 
put  forth  by  the  Roumanian  population  of  Transylvania,  also  forming 
part  of  the  Hungarian  kingdom ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  improbaUe 
that  the  fierce  agitation  still  raging  throughout  Croatia  may  even- 
tually extend  to  these  regions  of  the  Empire. 

Thus  the  first  bonsequence  of  the  competition  of  Austria  with 
Bussia  has  been  the  wedsening  of  the  ties  which  hitherto  had  kept 
together  the  medley  of  races  that  formed  the  Hapsburg  Empire.  The 
further  development  of  the  Drang  nach  Oaten  policy  cannot  but 
increase  these  internal  divisions,  which  hitherto  had  been  kept  in 
check  by  the  nicely-balanced  systems  of  Mettemich  and  Beust.  Let 
it  be  added  that  the  Austrian  statesmen  now  at  the  helm  of  affiiirsarc 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact.  Not  a  few  symptoms  tend  to  show  that 
the  work  set  to  them  is  not  congenial  to  their  feelings.  They  know 
that  in  turning  a  new  leaf  they  have  abandoned  stability  in  ex- 
change for  a  very  problematical  prize.  This  action  is  the  price  ot 
German  support,  and  more  than  one  would  willingly  return  to  the 
quiet  waters  of  the  old  harbour  and  eschew  Eastern  adventares- 
Hence  a  constant  contradiction  in  the  acts  of  Austrian  diplomacy 
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which  must  cause  no  little  impatience  to  the  German  Chancellor. 
The  price  of  the  German  alliance  is  militant  antagonism  with 
Russia,  whereas  there  is  nothing  an  Austrian  statesman  fears  so 
much  as  open  war  with  Russia.  There  are  too  many  Slavs  in  the 
Eapsburg  Empire  to  make  such  a  struggle  a  popular  war.  The 
Suthenes,  and  Croats,  and  Tcheques,  and  Dalmatians,  not  to  speak  of 
the  Austrian-Germans,  would  much  rather  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  Russians  than  fight  them  in  honour  of  the  greatness  of  the 
Gennan  Empire.  Then,  again,  Russia  is  one  compact  mass,  undivided 
in  its  foreign  aspirations ;  whereas  Austria  is  a  collection  of  nation- 
alities that  agree  in  nothing  save  in  hating  each  other  cordially. 
The  results  of  such  a  war,  even  with  Germany  by  her  side,  are  very 
dubioos  for  Austria.  Even  in  yictory  it  means  protracted  weakness 
for  many  years  to  come,  additional  burthens  and  duties,  and  further 
elements  of  internal  dissension.  But  the  point  of  the  German  swoid 
is  near  the  loins  of  Austria,  and  so  long  as  it  is  wielded  by  the  same 
hand  she  must  advance  eastward  in  quest  of  new  territories  she 
would  willingly  dispense  with,  and  new  clients  who  do  not  solicit 
her  patronage. 

It  would  be  doing  but  scanty  justice  to  the  sagacity  of  Russian 
diplomacy  to  suppose  that  the  various  elements  of  the  problem  have 
escaped  its  attention.  Russia  is  perfectly  aware  of  the  new  dangers 
wherewith  her  path  is  beset,  as  well  as  of  the  advantages  she 
possesses  over  her  half-hearted  antagonist.  Russia,  also,  is  embroiled 
in  internal  difEculties.  She  has  been  diligently  preparing  for  war 
■nee  1878.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  is  fully  prepared  to  face 
it.  But  there  are  certain  national  inclinations  which  may  be 
retarded  but  cannot  be  stopped.  Russian  propagandism  on  the  Lower 
Danube  and  in  the  Balkans  is  one  of  these.  It  finds  itself  opposed 
hy  a  rival  influence.  However  much  M.  de  Giers  and  Count 
Kahocki  may  wish  to  avert  a  collision,  they  cannot  arrest  the  pro- 
gress of  a  rivalry  which  springs  on  the  one  hand  from  a  national 
bent,  and  on  the  other  from  the  requirements  of  an  artificial  policy. 

Foremost  amongst  the  Danubian  States  comes  Roumania.  If 
that  petty  kingdom  possessed  anything  like  natural  frontiers  it 
^^ht  form  a  yery  important  factor  in  the  Eastern  question  now  at 
i^ne.  Its  population  is  the  most  numerous  and  its  territory  the 
most  extensive.  The  Danube  flows  through  Roumania  for  upwards 
of  five  hundred  miles,  and  two  of  the  mouths  of  the  great  stream 
(one  of  which  is  the  navigable  Sulina)  and  a  part  of  the  third  are  on 
Roumanian  territory.  The  Roumanians  possess  a  well  drilled  and 
organized  army,  and  could  send  out  in  the  field  no  less  than  sixty 
thousand  men.  In  every  respect  this  country  is  far  ahead  of  the 
<^er  smaller  states.  Travellers  familiar  with  the  East  will  say  that 
that  is  not  much.     Under  the  circumstances  it  must  be  admitted  that 
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it  is  a  great  deal.  Roumania  has  progressed  with  singular  rapidity 
since  Moldavia  and  Wallachia  were  united  into  one  compact  body. 
Thirty  years  ago  it  was  a  wild  uncivilised  country,  still  possessed  by 
those  Turks  in  Christian  clothing  called  the  Boyarda.  It  is  now 
traversed  by  railways ;  the  soil  is  fairly  cultivated  ;  the  peasant  is 
tolerably  prosperous,  though  gifted  by  nature  with  a  large  capacity 
of  idleness.  Moreover,  Roumania  boasts  of  free  institutions,  a  Senate,  a 
Ohamber  of  Deputies  elected  by  a  very  broad  suffrage,  and  a  constitu- 
tional monarch  whose  intervention  in  State  affairs  is  extremely  limited. 
King  Charles  of  HohenzoUem  is  in  every  respect  a  good  and  upright 
man.  He  has  taken  his  constitutional  duties  au  serieux,  and  scrupu- 
lously abstains  from  political  intrigue,  and  likes  his  subjects  probably 
more  than  they  like  him.  His  only  defect,  in  the  eyes  of  the  latter, 
is  that  he  is  a  foreigner  and  a  German,  whereas  they  dislike 
foreigners  in  general  and  Germans  in  particular.  He  devotes  tbe 
greater  portion  of  his  time  to  the  army,  and  much  of  the  discipline 
and  order  which  prevails  in  the  War  Department  is  due  to  his  care. 
It  should  be  added  that  he  has  been  ably  seconded  by  the  Roumanians 
themselves.  Whatever  may  be  their  defects  and  qualities,  the 
Roumanians  are  essentially  a  military  nation.  The  men  are  strong 
and  hearty,  and  their  officers,  many  of  whom  have  received  their 
education  in  the  military  schools  of  the  Continent,  are  really  earnest 
and  hard-working.  Both  yould  show  to  much  advantage  in  the 
field.  It  is  a  pity  to  think  that  such  excellent  soldiers  are  doomed, 
as  at  Plevna,  to  fight  beside  a  powerful  and  exacting  ally,  be  he 
Russia  or  Austria,  and  that  the  reward  of  their  bravery  may  be 
the  exaction  of  a  province  or  the  partial  surrender  of  their  indepen- 
dence. The  statesmen  of  Roumania  are  numerous — ^rather  too 
numerous,  in  fact ;  few  amongst  those  connected  with  politics  have 
not  been  ministers  at  some  time  or  other.  Some,  like  MM.  Cogal- 
niceano,  Bratiano,  Lahovari,  Stourdza,  and  others,  are  men  of  sterling 
ability,  whose  acumen  and  ingenuity  have  been  extraordinarily 
developed  by  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  country  from  Russian 
and  Austrian  pretensions.  In  political  see-sawing  they  are  real 
adepts.  The  country  is,  or  rather  was,  divided,  as  all  constitutional 
countries  should  be,  into  two  parties,  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Liberals.  An  unfortunate  adventure  has  suddenly  deprived  Boa- 
mania  of  the  Conservatives.  The  Liberals  being  in  office,  legisIatiTe 
elections  recently  took  place  under  their  auspices.  Their  zeal  for 
the  Liberal  cause  carried  them  a  little  too  far.  The  administration 
intervened  in  the  struggle  in  favour  of  the  Liberal' candidates  to  a 
perhaps  excessive  extent,  considering  that  the  police  were  frequently 
called  in  to  belabour  and  expel  Conservative  electors  and  candidates. 
The  consequence  was  that  the  whole  Conservative  Opposition  was 
turned  out  barring  seven  or  eight,  who  resigned  their  seats  in  great 
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disgust.  The  Liberals  found  themselyes  in  a  rather  embarrassing  pre- 
dicament ;  for  what  is  a  constitutional  Goyemment  without  an  Opposi- 
tion P  The  Liberals  had  triumphed  too  completely ;  the  gendarmes, 
and  magistrates,  and  prefects,  and  other  officials  had  shown  excess 
of  zeal.  If  the  conquered  Opposition  had  only  consented  to  accept 
as  a  gift  a  considerable  number  of  seats,  the  Liberals  would  have 
parted  with  them  with  joy ;  but  the  Conservatives  retired  within 
their  tents  to  brood  over  their  wrongs  and  prepare  new  shafts.  Their 
denunciations  produced,  however,  but  little  impression,  as  it  was 
i  rightly  conjectured  that  they  would  have  acted  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  had  they  been  in  office  instead  of  the  Liberals. 

This  curious  incident  of  recent  date — ^the  elections  occurred  last 
spring — ^throws  an  interesting  light  on  the  political  and  social  organi- 
zation of  Roumania.  It  will  be  seen  that,  although  Liberal  ideas  are 
in  the  ascendant.  Liberalism  is  yet  of  an  uncouth  and  incoherent 
description,  sometimes  verging  on  extreme  democracy,  at  others 
akin  to  autocracy.  The  same  contradictions  are  visible  in  the 
manners  of  Roumanian  society.  Schismatics  by  faith,  the  Rou- 
manians admit  of  divorce  to  a  somewhat  alarming  extent.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  occurrence  to  meet  in  a  drawing-room  a  husband,  his 
two  divorced  wives,  and  their  fair  successor.  It  must  also  be  ad- 
mitted that  Roumanian  morals  admit  of  considerable  improvement, 
although  the  Roumanians  themselves  are  of  a  different  opinion.  To 
many  of  them  morality  is  a  question  of  convention  and  geographical 
latitude.  Political  and  administrative  probity  also  leave  much  to  be 
desired.  And  still,  spite  of  these  serious  shortcomings,  the  Rou- 
manians undoubtedly  constitute  a  distinct  nationality,  more  open 
than  any  other  Christian  race  of  the  East  to  improvement  and 
civilisation,  and  possessing  to  a  high  degree  those  qualities  that 
are  indispensable  to  a  nation.  The  demoralising  influence  of  Otto- 
man rule  is  still  upon  them,  but  it  wears  away  rapidly.  Some 
slight  antagonism  of  race  and  sympathy  is  yet  discernible  between 
the  Moldavians  and  the  Wallachians ;  however,  that  also  is  disap- 
pearing and  being  replaced  by  a  sense  of  national  solidarity  which 
leaves  no  room  for  internal  dissensions  and  antagonism. 

Much,  however,  as  the  Roumanians  are  united  in  a  common  cause 
and  in  patriotism,  the  neighbourhood  and  the  rivalry  of  their  two 
great  neighbours  have  inevitably  left  their  mark  amongst  them.  Both 
Russia  and  Austria  are  incessantly  active  at  Bucarest,  and  as 
Koumanian  politicians  live  in  constant  expectation  of  war,  they  are 
divided  in  their  preferences  for  one  or  the  other  Power.  They  all 
agree  as  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the  independence  of  the 
country,  but  they  differ  as  to  the  policy  which  is  calculated  to  ensure 
its  integrity.  Hence  the  existence  of  a  Russian  and  of  an  Austrian 
party.    Some  believe  that  there  is  no  safety  save  in  an  alliance  with 
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Kussia ;  others  are  so  afraid  of  Russian  ambition  that  their  inclinations 
are  in  favour  of  intimacy  with  Austria.  The  two  schools  neutralise 
each  other,  and  this  perhaps  is  a  beneficent  result  for  the  common 
cause.  Bussia  and  Austria  severally  have  hitherto  disposed  of  con- 
siderable influence  in  Roumanian  politics.  Community  of  religion 
and  the  sympathy  of  most  Christians  of  the  East  for  the  Empire  of 
the  Czars  are  the  causes  of  Russian  influence ;  that  of  Austria  is 
rather  due  to  the  political  advantages  acquired  by  the  force  of  facts. 
The  chief  instrument  of  propaganda  in  the  hands  of  Austria  has 
been  of  late  years  the  great  steam  navigation  company  organized 
for  political  as  well  as  commercial  purposes  by  the  late  Hungarian 
statesman,  Count  Zechenyi.  Its  operations  extend  from  the  frontiers 
of  Bavaria  almost  down  to  the  mouth  of  the  Danube,  as  far  as  Braila 
and  Galatz.  Well  supported  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment,  it  has  accumulated  nine-tenths  of  the  fluvial  trade  in  the  Lower 
Danube.  The  task  was  comparatively  easy.  None  of  the  petty 
states  possessed  any  portion  of  the  trade  on  the  Danube.  The  only  cozn- 
petition  offered  to  the  Austrian  Steam  Navigation  Company  was  that 
of  the  Greeks,  who  had  hitherto  held  a  part  of  the  coasting  trade  in 
the  Danube.  Thanks  to  the  ascendency  gained  by  the  Austrian 
company,  Austria  has  poured  down  her  produce  into  the  Lower 
Danube;  Boumania,  in  a  commercial  respect,  has  become  her 
tributary.  This  has  enabled  the  Vienna  Government  to  force  upon 
the  Boumanians  a  very  one-sided  commercial  treaty.  Monopoly 
leads  to  encroachment,  and  Austria  has  naturally  made  the  most  of 
her  privileged  position.  But  for  the  nnstakes  of  her  dijdomacy  in 
the  Danube  question  she  would  have  made  a  great  deal  more,  and 
would  probably  have  attracted  Boumania  within  the  radius  of  her 
influence,  just  as  Bussia  would  have  become  supreme  at  Bucarest 
had  not  her  diplomatists  insisted  on  the  retrocession  of  Bessarabia 
at  Berlin  in  1878.  As  it  is,  the  influence  of  the  two  rival  Powers  is 
pretty  well  matched  at  Bucarest.  Each  empire  has  its  partisans, 
who  succeed  each  other  in  office,  so  that  each  Power  has  its  turn  of 
favour  or  hostility.  There  is,  however,  one  subject  on  which  Austria 
and  Bussia  doubtless  agree,  and  this  is  a  common  dislike  for  the 
Liberal — nay,  the  Badical — bent  of  the  country.  The  policy  of  both 
empires  is  inspired  by  Conservative  ideas ;  and  both  empires  must 
doubtless  feel  some  degree  of  discomfort  by  having  at  their  door  a 
focus  of  Liberah'sm  like  Boumania.  This,  however,  they  cannot 
help.  The  inclinations  of  Boumanian  opinion  are  too  strong  to  be 
checked  by  any  influence  or  indirect  intervention  from  without. 

The  prime  movers  of  Liberalism  in  Boumania,  the  undisputed 
leaders  of  the  Liberal  party,  are  M.  Bosetti  and  M.  Jean  Bratiano, 
actually  Premier  of  the  Bucarest  Cabinet.  Both  belong  to  the 
advanced  school  of  politics.     M.  Bratiano  is  the  younger  and  the 
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more  popular  man  of  the  two.    The  secret  of  his  enormous  influence 
oyer  his  compatriots,  as  well  as  of  his  colleagues,  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
£act  that  they  are  neither  Austrian  nor  Russian.    Their  opponents 
themselves  give  them  the  credit  of  untainted  patriotism.     M.  Jean 
Bratiano  is  really  the  master  of  Boumania ;  if  he  would  he  could  be 
a  king-maker,  and  give  his  country  another  sovereign  in  twenty- four 
hours.    Like  more  than  one  Continental  statesman,  he  was  once  a 
revolutiannaire.    In  the  days  of  the  Second  Empire  in  France  he 
was  arrested  as  a  conspirator,  which  did  not  prevent,  later  on,  a 
political  connection  between  himself    and  Napoleon    III.    What 
Boumania  is  for  good  he  may  be  said  to  have  made  her,  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend  Eosetti.     His  abilities  are  certainly  of  a 
high  order.  For  years  he  has  been  the  Deu8  ex  machina  of  Roumanian 
politics.     When  he  found  it  convenient  to  retire  behind  the  scenes 
for  a  while  he  handed  the  direction  of  affairs  to  a  substitute  in  whose 
name  he  continued  to  govern,  and  then  resumed  the  responsibility  of 
office  at  his  own  time.     On  one  occasion  he  entrusted  the  premier- 
ship to  his  own  brother ;  but  finding  him  untractable,  as  brothers 
usually  are,  he  had  to  turn  him  out  on  a  short  notice.    M.  Bratiano 
is  alert,  watchful,  and  prompt  to  take  advantage  of  events.    Since 
the  forced  retrocession  of  Bessarabia  to  Russia,  which  he  deeply 
resented,  he  has  been  charged  by  his  opponents  with  playing  an 
Austrian  game.    That  he  would  not  hesitate  to  act  with  Austria  if 
he  thought  it  worth  his  while  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt,  but  then 
the  Austrians  say  that  he  plays  into  the  hands  of  Russia.     One  may 
safely  infer  from  these  indications  that  he  is  no  more  Austrian  than 
he  is  Russian.     His  ideal,  doubtless,  is  not  only  to  keep  his  country 
free  from  foreign  trammels,  but  to  make  the  most  of  political  contin- 
gencies in  order  to  increase  its  extent  and  found  a  powerful  Danubian 
kingdom.     Whether  this  patriotic  dream  is  feasible  is  another  ques- 
tion.   Four  millions  of  Magyars  have  obtained  a  large  share  in  the 
government  of  an  immense  Continental  empire ;   the  Roumanians 
may  be  forgiven  for  entertaining  hopes  which  it  may  be  beyond 
their  power  to  realise.    All  Roumanians  are  not  under  the  rule  of 
King  Charles;  there  are  Roumanians  in  Bessarabia  and  Transyl- 
vania.    Politicians  at  Bucarest  understand,  however,  the  extreme 
danger  of  encouraging  irredentism  on  Russian  and  Austrian  fron- 
tiers.    Conmion  danger  might  foster  a  league  of  the  rival  Powers  to 
crush  it,   and  it  might  simultaneously  occur  to  politicians  at  St. 
Petersburg  and  Vienna  that  the  best  means  of  eradicating  Rouma- 
nian irredentism  would  be  to  lay  hands  on  the  little  kingdom  on  the 
Banube  and  divide  it  between  themselves. 

If  it  be  now  asked  which  side  Roumania  is  likely  to  take  in  case 
of  war  between  Russia  and  Austria,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give 
a  definite  answer.    Much  would  depend  on  the  rapidity  of  the  mili- 
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tary  concentration  on  one  or  the  other  side.  That  Koumania  must 
take  an  armed  part  in  the  struggle  is,  in  any  case,  certain.  Although 
the  fortunes  of  war  were  anything  hut  favourable  to  Boumania  in 
the  last  Turko-Bussian  conflict^  there  is  a  vague  hope  at  Bucaiest 
that  by  being  on  the  winning  side  a  province — ^Bessarabia  or  Tran- 
sylvania— may  be  obtained.  Exactly  the  reverse  occurred  in  1877. 
Far  from  obtaining  a  due  share  in  the  spoils  of  Turkey,  Boumania 
lost  Bessarabia.  It  is  true  that  she  received  the  Dobroudja  as  a 
compensation,  and  exchanged  a  Roumanian  population  for  a  Bui* 
garian  population ;  but  the  bargain  was  a  dreadfully  hollow  one. 
It  engendered  a  standing  quarrel  between  Roumania  and  the  new 
principality  of  Bulgaria,  and  gave  a  severe  blow  to  the  projected 
supremacy  of  Eoumania  on  the  Lower  Danube. 

Passing  from  Boumania  to  Servia,  one  is  confronted  by  a  very 
different  state  of  affairs.  To  all  appearances  Servia  is  sailing  freely  in 
Austrian  waters.  Austrian  diplomacy  in  these  parts  has  stolen  a  very 
important  march  upon  Russia.  Seven  years  ago  the  Servians,  assisted 
by  Russian  volunteers,  and  under  the  orders  of  General  Tchnemaief, 
were  fighting  the  Turk.  Russian  influence  at  Belgrad  was  para- 
mount. To-day  it  is  all  but  forestalled  by  the  preponderance  of 
Austria.  The  pro-Russians,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chief 
Servian  statesman,  M.  Ristich,  have  been  turned  out  of  office.  The 
presiding  minister,  M.  Firotchanatz,  is  hand-and-glove  with  the 
diplomacy  of  Vienna,  and  Xing  Milan,  in  exchange  for  a  tinsel 
crown,  has  gone  over,  bag  and  baggage,  to  the  Hapsburg  Empire. 

These  circumstances  are  largely  due  to  the  present  action  of 
the  king.  Prince  Milan  of  Servia,  the  husband  of  a  Russian 
lady,  was  reckoned  a  friend  at  St.  Petersburg.  Since  the 
Congress  of  Berlin  he  allowed  himself  to  be  entangled  irretrievably 
in  the  meshes  of  Austrian  diplomacy,  allured  by  such  personal 
advantages  as  the  transformation  of  his  princely  coronet  into  a 
crown.  To  the  sole  action  of  Milan,  however,  cannot  be  ascribed 
the  political  surrender  of  Servia.  Until  Austria  engaged,  under 
German  auspices,  in  an  active  Eastern  policy,  her  action  at 
Belgrad  remained  all  but  dormant.  Austrian  diplomac}%  before 
and  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  always  asserted  its  right  to  interest  in 
Danubian  affairs ;  but  so  long  as  its  attention  was  directed  towards 
the  affairs  of  Central  Europe,  it  was  uncertain  and  weak  in  its  mani- 
festations eastward.  Russian  interest  was  allowed  its  own  way  in 
the  Principalities,  and  Servia  was  justly  considered  as  a  ward  of  the 
great  Slav  Power.  But  it  was  manifest  that,  whenever  Austria 
should  think  fit  to  dispute  Russian  preponderance  at  Belgrad,  it 
would  have  greater  facilities  for  doing  so  than  in  any  other  spot 
along  the  Danube  or  in  the  Balkans.  In  a  commercial  respect, 
Servia  is  even  more  at  the  mercy  of  her  Austrian  neighbour  than 
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Boumania.  The  direct  railway  communication  between  Vienna  and 
Constantinople  passes  through  Belgrad,  and  the  submission  of 
Servia  becomes  a  question  of  great  importance  in  view  of  the 
eyentual  annexation  of  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  and  the  possession 
of  a  direct  railway  communication  with  the  Mediterranean  by 
Salonica.  The  full  weight  of  Austro-Hungarian  action  has,  there- 
fore, been  brought  to  bear  upon  the  petty  Court  of  Belgrad,  and  it 
has,  for  the  present  at  least,  carried  everything  before  it.  Russia  has 
been  powerless  to  prevent  this  transformation,  to  which  King  Milan 
has  contributed  with  strange  zeal. 

Experienced  judges,  however,  are  disposed  to  think  that  Austrian 
diplomacy  has  overreached  herself  at  Belgrad,  and  that  the  very 
pressure  of  Austrian  propaganda  may  provoke  a  corresponding  re- 
action amongst  the  Servian  people.  The  latter  are  pure  Slavs,  and, 
as  most  Slavs,  their  natural  sympathies  go  with  the  empire  that  has 
at  all  times  been  considered  as  the  liberator  of  Christianity  in  the 
East.  M.  Eistitch,  who  was  compelled  to  make  way  for  a  pro- 
Austrian  Ministry,  is  still  the  active  leader  of  a  powerful  Opposition. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  King  Milan  has  secured  the  good  will  of  the 
Government  of  Vienna,  he  has  forfeited  the  favour  of  his  subjects. 
The  latter  are  beginning  to  remember  that  the  Obrenovitch  dynasty 
are  usurpers,  and  that  a  young  and  active  pretender  is  ready 
lying  in  wait  for  the  first  opportunity  of  seizing  upon  the  heirloom 
of  his  grandfather.  Young  Xarageorgevitch  is  a  notorious  proUgi  of 
the  Russian  Court.  He  fought  bravely  in  the  Franco-German  war. 
He  has  just  become  the  son-in-law  of  the  Prince  of  Montenegro. 
In  every  respect  he  is  dangerous,  the  more  so  as  popular  sympathy 
throughout  Servia  would  unquestionably  support  him.  The  Servian 
population  is  the  more  likely  to  be  led  by  sentiment,  as  its  social 
and  political  organization  still  borders  on  the  primitive.  Servia  is 
still  the  country  of  swineherds  of  olden  days,  of  simple  and  primeval 
manners,  gifted  with  a  goodly  proportion  of  rustic  shrewdness,  with 
whom  Russia  will  even  be  more  popular  than  Austria,  that  im- 
perious and  exacting  neighbour,  and  particularly  Hungary,  whose 
antipathy  for  the  Slavs  is  traditional. 

If  Russian  influence  is  for  the  present  in  the  shade  at  Belgrad, 
it  reigns  supreme  at  Cettinje,  the  capital  of  the  Black  Mountains. 
Montenegro  is  a  mere  tool  in  Russian  hands,  and  a  very  powerful 
tool  it  is.  It  may  be  said  that  Prince  Nicholas  is  the  most  devoted 
liege  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  He  takes  his  cue  from  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  lives  on  terms  of  polite  hostility  to  Austria.  Russia 
possesses  in  the  mountainous  principality  an  admirable  basis  of 
operation  for  the  propaganda  of  Panslavism.  By  the  nature  of  the 
country,  Montenegro  is  almost  impregnable  ;  and  it  stands  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  ground  where  Austria  is  most  active.     The 
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Montenegrins  ate  a  splendid  race  of  men,  warlike,  fierce,  and  in- 
domitable. The  object  of  their  hatred  was  the  Turk.  Everything, 
however,  having  been  obtained  from  the  Moslem,  Austria  is  now 
the  object  of  popular  dislike  in  Montenegro.  Prince  Nicholas 
has  just  formally  made  it  up  with  the  Porte,  chiefly  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Eussian  diplomacy.  He  has  solemnly  declared,  before 
starting  for  Constantinople,  where  he  was  received  with  extra- 
ordinary honours,  that  the  old  feud  was  at  an  end.  The  plain  trans- 
lation of  this  interesting  proclamation  was  that  the  popular  enemy 
of  Montenegro  was  no  longer  the  Sublime  Porte,  but  the  Austrian 
Empire.  It  is  said  that  extreme  displeasure  prevailed  in  Vienna  in 
consequence  of  this  significant  action,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
Prince  of  Montenegro  was  much  troubled  thereby.  It  is  difficult  for 
Austria  to  take  energetic  steps  against  the  Principality.  Not  to 
speak  of  the  jealousy  and  resentment  such  action  would  produce  in 
Russian  circles,  there  are  natural  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  military 
action  of  a  serious  nature.  It  is  easy  enough  for  the  Austrian  forces 
to  occupy  Servia  in  an  emergency.  With  Montenegro  the  case  is 
different.  All  things  considered,  Montenegro  is  likely  to  prove  a 
thorn  in  Austria's  side  which  no  effort  is  likely  to  remove  so  long  as 
peace  continues  to  prevail,  and  which,  in  case  of  war,  would  give 
Austria  a  deal  of  trouble. 

Besides  the  sovereign,  Prince  Nicholas,  the  direction  of  public 
affairs  lies  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  two  men  remarkable  for 
personal  hardihood  and  diplomatic  skill:  MM.  Petrowitch — ^him- 
self a  connection  of  the  Prince's — and  Radovitch.  Neither  of  them 
ever  could  be  said  to  nourish  amicable  feeling  towards  Austria; 
otherwise  their  influence  in  the  governmental  affairs  of  the  petty 
principality  had  been  of  short  duration.  Bojo  Petrowitch,  after 
taking  a  leading  part  in  hostilities  against  the  Turk,  was  sent,  to- 
gether with  M.  Radovitch,  to  Berlin  in  1878  to  defend  the 
Montenegrin  cause.  It  was  chiefly  due  to  his  zeal  that  Montenegro 
obtained  considerable  territorial  extension,  and  acquired  an  outlet  in 
the  Adriatic.  The  present  task  of  Montenegrin  governments  is,  it 
must  be  admitted,  easier  than  in  any  other  petty  state.  There  are 
no  two  foreign  parties  there  ;  the  dynasty  is  beyond  contest,  and 
Prince  Nicholas  has  none  but  faithful  subjects.  They  are  quite 
content  with  the  species  of  patriarchal  rule  which  they  enjoy,  and 
there  is  no  spot  in  Europe  which  offers  less  scope  to  social  and  political 
revolution. 

The  destinies  of  Bulgaria  are  more  chequered,  though  here  again, 
on  the  north  of  the  Balkans,  Russian  influence  is  foremost,  and  the 
eastern  aspirations  of  Austria  have  made  but  insignificant  progress. 
Bulgaria  owes  her  independence  to  Russia,  and  for  a  long  time  to 
come  the  direction  of  her  affairs  will  remain  practically  in  Russian 
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hands.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  Austrian  influence 
may  erentually  make  its  way  into  Bulgaria  by  the  Danube.  Pend- 
ing this  remote  contingency,  Russia  has  exercised  all  her  influence 
of  late  years  to  make  of  Bulgaria  something  better  than  a  dead 
weight  in  the  struggle  for  supremacy  in  the  Balkan  Peninsula.  Her 
efiForts  have  not  been  without  result,  though  better  things  might 
have  been  expected  of  her  intervention.  The  Bulgarians  have,  on 
the  whole,  been  rather  underrated  in  Europe.  Their  good  qualities 
are  real,  and  if  events  decreed  the  union  of  the  Bidgarians  with 
their  brothers  of  Oriental  Roumelia,  a  future  might  be  reserved  for 
them  yet  The  Bulgarian  peasant  is  a  first-class  agriculturist ;  he 
is  deeply  attached  to  the  soil.  As  a  peasant  he  possesses  a  great 
superiority  over  the  labourers  of  the  Lower  Danube,  and  even  of 
Hungary :  he  can  work  and  save  money  and  keep  clear  of  the  money- 
lender. The  Jews,  who  have  been  so  successful  as  usurers  in  Rou- 
mania  and  divers  parts  of  Oriental  Austria,  find  no  opening  for 
their  calling  in  Bulgaria.  The  bent  of  the  population  is  decidedly 
Liberal,  as  the  recent  elections  north  of  the  Balkans  have  just 
demonstrated.  The  Russian  agents,  after  the  accession  of  Prince 
Battenberg  to  the  throne,  committed  the  blunder  of  reacting  by  violent 
means  against  the  manifest  wishes  of  the  population.  The  constitu- 
tion of  Timova  was  suspended,  the  assembly  dissolved ;  patriots  like 
M.  Zankoff  were  ill-treated,  arrested,  and  exiled,  and  the  principality 
was  governed  for  some  time  manu  militari,  the  two  chief  ministers 
of  the  Prince  being  Russian  generals.  Fortunately  this  stat^e  of 
things  baa  come  to  a  termination.  The  elections  having  once  more 
favoured  the  Liberal  party.  Prince  Battenberg  has  wisely  consented 
to  come  to  terms.  The  constitution  is  to  be  revised,  and  a  modus 
Vivendi  will  doubtless  be  foimd  which  will  enable  Bulgaria  to  enjoy 
more  internal  tranquillity  than  has  hitherto  been  her  share.  When 
it  is  said  that  Prince  Alexander  of  Battenberg  has  come  to  terms 
with  Bulgarian  parties,  it  should  not  be  implied  that  he  has  been  the 
instigator  of  the  state-of-siege  policy  which  prevailed  for  three 
years.  The  personal  influence  of  a  prince  is  necessarily  greater 
when  his  subjects  are  in  political  infancy ;  he  does  not  merely  reign, 
but  to  a  certain  extent  governs  also.  Prince  Battenberg,  however, 
was  himself  guided  by  the  Russians.  His  popularity  being  of  a 
very  transient  kind,  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  throw  himself  upon 
their  hands  and  tacitly  submit  to  their  guidance.  When  that  young 
prince,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  German  army,  asked  permission  to 
accept  the  Bulgarian  coronet,  Prince  Bismarck  is  said  to  have 
observed,  in  giving  the  requisite  leave,  that  it  would  be  a  pleasant 
thing  for  bim  to  remember  in  after  life  that  he  bad  been  a  minia- 
ture sovereign.  There  is,  however,  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
this  sarcastic  prediction  will  be  realised  so  long  as  the  Court  of 
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St.   Petersburg  does  not  withdraw  its   countenance  from  Prince 
Alexander. 

If  Austrian  manoeuvres  are  bootless  in  Northern  Bulgaria,  fhej 
have  been  more  successM  in  that  part  of  Bulgaria  proper  situated 
south  of    the   Balkans  which  the    Powers   have    called    Eastern 
Boumelia,  and  which  enjoys  pretty  nearly  the  same  independent 
position  in  the  Turkish  Empire  as  the  Lebanon.    The  purpose  of  the 
Berlin  Congress  was  doubtless  to  trace  between  the  two  portions 
of  Bulgaria  a  species  of  cordon^  beyond  which  Russian  influence 
should  not  advance.    It  was,  on  the  whole,  a  weak  and  awkward 
arrangement,  in    contradiction  with  the  dictates   of   justice     and 
good  sense.    Why  half   the  Bulgarians  should  have  been   made 
independent  while  the  other  half  remained  subjects  of  the  Sublime 
Porte  has  never  been  and  can  never  be  satisfactorily  explained.      The 
sole  reason  of  this  extraordinary  division  was  to  leave  room,  for 
Austrian  agitation.     Bussia  should  have  the  protectorate  of  ITorth 
Bulgaria,  Austria  should  hold  that  of  South  Bulgaria.    Events  have 
not  entirely  realised  this  diplomatic  scheme,  but  Austria  has  un- 
deniably made  progress  in  Eastern   Boumelia.      The   Govemor- 
General  of  the  province,  Aleko  Pasha,  if  he  has  any  preferezices, 
inclines  towards  Austria,  the  more  so  because,  having  been  himself  a 
candidate  for  the  throne  of  Northern  Bulgaria,  he  was  not  favoured  by 
the  Russians.    The  Boumelian  militia  and  police  are  commanded 
by  a  German  officer — ^GeneralStrecker — ^whose  sympathies  natorally 
are  in  the  same  direction.     It  may,  on  the  whole,  be  said    that 
Philippopolis  has  been  turned  into  a  centre  of  Austrian  agitation, 
which,  however,  finds  a  check  in  the  pro-Bussian  sympathies  of  the 
population  at  large.    Southern  Bulgarians  are,  perhaps,  more  partial 
to  Bussia  than  their  northern  compatriots,  because  they  are  not  in 
direct  contact  with  her  officials.     It  is  needless  to  add  that  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  views  with  extreme  jealousy  the  attempts 
of  another  Power  to  gain  the  sympathies  of  a  population  hitherto 
under  its  exclusive  influence,  and  that  it  resolutely  combats  anch 
tendencies.     At  one  time  affairs  had  reached  such  a  climax  that,  in 
order  to  avoid  a  conflict,  the  well-known  Bussian  Consul-Cteneral 
and  Panslavist,  M.  Hitrovo,  had  to  be  withdrawn  by  his  Govern- 
ment from  Philippopoli& 

The  somewhat  fierce  character  of  antagonism  between  Bussian  and 
Austrian  influence  causes  Oriental  Boumelia  to  be  very  delicate 
ground.  In  no  part  of  the  Balkans  and  the  valley  of  tiie  Lower 
Danube  is  tranquillity  more  precarious ;  and  the  peace  of  Europe 
may  at  any  time  be  jeopardised  by  the  anomalous  state  of  things 
created  here  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  By  throwing  open  a 
portion  of  Bulgaria  to  Austrian  enterprises,  the  Congress  may  be  said 
to  have  contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  elements  of  a  future 
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straggle  in  the  East.  There  are  certain  points  upon  which  compro- 
mise between  the  rival  Powers  is  possible.  Southern  Bulgaria  is  not 
of  the  number.  The  Hussians  will  never  yield  of  their  free  will  a 
single  Bulgarian  to  Austrian  patronage.  Their  feelings  on  the  sub- 
ject are  so  strong  that  no  misapprehension  of  their  purpose  is  possible. 
Should  the  East  again  resound  with  the  clang  of  arms,  it  is  probably 
in  this  region  that  the  spark  will  be  struck. 

A  great  deal  more  that  is  interesting  might  be  said  of  the  princi- 
palities and  petty  kingdoms  of  Eastern  Europe  in  connection  with 
the  rivalry  of  the  two  contending  Powers — a  rivalry  which  the 
nature  of  things  is  rendering  more  intense  every  day.     The  above 
remarks  will  suffice  to  convey  an  adequate  impression  of  the  condi- 
tions of  their  existence.     The  great  antagonism  of  a  former  period 
was  that  of  Russia  and  Turkey ;    that  of  Austria  and  Russia  has 
taken  its  place,  and,  materially,  the  petty  states  are  none  the  better 
for  it.     To  somo  it  has  occurred  that  their  best  remedy  and  the 
sorest  gage   of   peace  was  a  confederacy  of  the  Danubian  States. 
It  is  beyond  question  the  best  plan ;  it  is,  however,  the  least  practi- 
cable; so  much  so  that  no  serious  attempt  of  rapprochement  has  yet 
been  made  by  the  interested  parties.    Russia  and  Austria  are  equally 
opposed  to  the  formation  of  a  confederacy  which  would  deprive  them 
of  much  of  their  influence  and  of  a  possible  prize.     They  have  rather 
encouraged  than  discountenanced  the  petty  jealousies  the  small  states 
entertain  for  each  other.     Bulgaria  and  Roumahia  should  certainly 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  future  coalition  of  the  petty  states.    The  cession 
of  Dobroudja  to  Roumania  has,  however,  rendered  such  a  union  oil 
bnt  impossible.     The  Danubian  States  are  too  divided,  and  Russia 
and  Austria  are  too  interested  in  maintaining  their  division,  to  render 
common  action  on  their  part  at  all  likely  in  the  future.     Their  lot  is 
to  remain  a  prey  to  Austro-Russian  competitions  so  long  as  those  can 
keep  dear  of  war,  and  to  become  the  vassals  and  possibly  the  subjects 
of  the  conqueror.     But  who  shall  conquer  ?    In  spite  of  the  powerful 
support  given  to  Austria  by  Germany,  the  odds  are  all  in  favour 
of  Russia.     The  Muscovite  Empire  may  be  convulsed  and  weakened 
bj  revolution ;  it  may  still  represent  an  obsolete  form  of  rule ;  but 
Russia,  with  her  sixty-five  millions   of  Slavs,  is  still  for  EasterA 
Christians  their  natural  protector.    The  Slavs  of  Servia,  Bulgaria, 
Eastern  Roumelia,  and  Montenegro,  the  Slavo-Latins  of  Roumania, 
are  under  the  charm  of  the  Fanslavist  legend.     Their  hearts  are  with 
Hussia,  although  some  of  their  rulers  may  be  won  over  to  the  other 
side. 
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Of  aU  books  biographies  are  those  which  are  the  most  capable  of 
exhibiting  the  extremes  of  the  liveliest  height  of  interest  or  the 
lowest  depth  of  profound  dulness.  The  readable  value  of  a 
biography  depends,  indeed,  less  upon  the  subject  than  on  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated.  The  materials  for  the  life  of  the 
greatest  man,  whose  personal  qualities  alone  would  suffice  to  attract 
interest,  and  who  has  also  taken  the  foremost  part  in  the  history 
and  politics  of  his  time,  may  be  placed  in  the  biographer's  crucible 
in  two  such  different  ways  as,  in  one  case,  to  produce  a  lump  of 
lead,  and  in  the  other  an  ingot  of  gold.  Compare,  for  instance,  the 
life  of  Pitt  as  elaborated  by  Tondine,  and  the  same  subject  as  it 
appeared  when  taken  up  by  the  late  Earl  Stanhope.  The  first  book, 
with  all  the  advantages  of  personal  acquaintance  enjoyed  by  the 
writer,  and  contemporary  knowledge  of  the  events  in  which  his  hero 
took  so  striking  a  part,  is  utterly  imreadable,  and  is  of  little  use  as  a 
mere  repertory  of  facts.  The  second,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  book 
to  be  placed  in  such  a  choice  collection  of  volumes  as  George  the 
Third  used  to  take  with  him  to  Weymouth — a  veritable  livre  de 
ehevet,  such  as  every  one  would  like  to  have  at  his  bed-head,  and, 
withal,  giving  an  admirable  account  of  all  that  Pitt  did,  and  all  that 
he  could  not  do.  The  somewhat  musty  proverb  which  indicates 
who  it  is  that  sends  meat  and  who  it  is  that  sends  cooks,  finds  ample 
illustration  in  the  larders  and  kitchens  of  biography.  Many  a 
tasteless  and  indigestible  dish  makes  its  appearance  upon  our  reading- 
tables,  the  raw  materials  of  which  ought  to  have  furnished  an 
agreeable  and  solid  meal ;  and  sometimes  a  little  morsel  is  dished  up 
80  daintily  and  with  such  a  well-flavoured  and  appropriate  sauce, 
that  we  scarcely  care  to  inquire  whether  it  was  originally  fish,  flesh, 
or  fowl.  The  offenders  in  this  sort  are  guilty  of  a  double  crime— 
they  do  injustice  to  their  hero,  and  they  deprive  their  contemporaries 
and  posterity  of  a  pleasure  and  satisfaction  which  they  have  the  right 
to  Expect,  in  the  case  of  a  distinguished  person  who  has  deserved  well 
of  his  country,  in  any  department  of  life.  Where  would  have  been  the 
memory  of  Samuel  Johnson  if  it  had  been  left  to  the  care  of  a  Sir 
John  Hawkins,  and  had  not  been  providentially  kept  alive  by  a 
Boswell  P  How  can  be  estimated  the  loss  that  would  bave  happened 
to  successive  generations  of  readers,  if  the  young  Scotch  advocate 
and  future  Laird  of  Auchinleck  had  not  taken  his  place  in  the 
reporter's  box  of  private  life  at  the  right  moment,  and  had  not  pos- 
sessed that  singular  mixture  of  self-conceit  and  veneration  which  so 
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completely  fitted  him  for  his  task  P  All  that  fund  of  philosophy, 
of  learning,  of  humour,  and  knowledge  of  human  life,  and  that 
example  of  patience  under  8u£fering  and  true  humanity,  would  have 
been  lost.  Madame  d'Arblay's  delightful  Breminiscences — ^itself  a 
book  belonging  to  the  same  class — and  other  fragmentary  notices, 
would  have  done  a  little,  perhaps,  to  keep  up  the  knowledge  of 
what  the  author  of  the  Dictionary  and  RaanelaSy  and  the  Limi  of  the 
Poei8,  and  so  forth,  really  was  like ;  but  we  should  then  have  pos 
sessed  only  a  few  feeble  photographs  instead  of  Boswell's  splendid 
gallery  of  finished  pictures.  Boswell,  too,  set  the  example,  in 
Enghmd  at  least,  of  what  a  good  biography  ought  to  be.  There  is 
another  proverb,  so  often  quoted  and  so  frequently  misapplied,  that 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  wish  that  there  had  never  been  a  hero 
or  a  mlet  de  ehambre.  But  Boswell  certainly  broke  the  neck  of  the 
older  conventional  notion  about  the  dignity  of  Biography,  which  was 
previously  almost  as  much  encumbered  and  really  disguised  in  the 
solemn  robes  of  life  in  public  as  its  close  relative,  History,  also 
used  to  be.  If  Walpole's  and  George  Selwyn's  letters  could  have 
been  published  somewhat  closer  to  the  time  at  which  they  were 
written,  another  blow  would  have  been  delivered  in  the  same  direc- 
tion, and  perhaps  the  longer  enjoyment  of  a  wholesome  freedom 
might  have  prevented  it  from  degenerating  into  the  license  which, 
in  later  times,  has  sometimes  been  allowed  occasionallv  to  take  its 
place. 

The  recent  year's  biographies  have  not  always  been  too  guarded 
or  unduly  reticent ;  but  on  the  whole,  as  in  so  many  other  things, 
the  present  generation  may  be  congratulated  on  an  improvement  in 
its  published  lives.  There  is  greater  ease  in  their  style,  the  contri- 
butions of  friends  are  more  freely  sought  and  given,  the  repositories 
of  letters  are  more  readily  opened  and  their  contents  communicated. 
We  can  see  men  more  in  their  habits  as  they  lived,  and  are  admitted 
to  more  real  intimacy  with  them.  In  a  word  we  have  more  writers 
of  lives  like  Earl  Stanhope,  and  fewer  like  Bishop  Tomline. 

The  last  few  months  have  been,  perhaps,  more  prolific  than  usual 
in  the  production  of  the  class  of  book  which  has  the  best  chance  of 
contending  with  the  popularity  of  the  novel,  with  the  ruling  gods  of 
the  circulating  libraries,  with  the  reading  public,  and  with  pub- 
lishers. No  doubt  all  of  these  are  sufficiently  indulgent  to 
mediocrity,  so  long  as  it  fairly  satisfies  the  cravings  and  serves  to 
fill  the  lists  of  subscribers  to  Mudie  or  the  Grosvenor  Gallery,  and 
contrives  at  least  to  ^' bring  home"  the  modem  representatives  of 
the  Roman  bibliopoles.  It  is  a  good  sign  of  widening  interest  in 
all  sorts  of  things  which  are  worth  knowing  about,  and  in  those  who 
have  successfully  distinguished  themselves  in  different  fields  of 
activity,  to  find  how  various  have  been  the  pursuits  of  those  whose 
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liyeB  are  now  pablished  and  read  with  avidity.    History  is  no  longer 
confined  to  the  account  of  battles  and  the  intrigues  of  Courts,  but 
embraces  other  matters  of  certainly  equal  imponance  and  interest 
Life  is  restored  to  the  contents  of  the  Public  Record  Office,  of  the 
priyate  mimiment-room,  and  of  the  Statutes  at  large — themselves  a 
still  unexhausted  source  of  illustration  to  public  events  and  private 
habits  and  manners.     It  is  no  longer  the  case  that  the  lives  of 
sovereigns,  of  great  warriors  and  of  statesmen,  excite  the  largest  share 
of  attention.     In  a  list  before  us  of  works  recently  printed,  which 
by  no  means  purports  to  be  a  complete  one,  may  be  found  the 
biographies  of  the  lowly-bom  young  Scotsman  who  became  the  suc- 
cessful founder  of  a  great  publishing  firm — of  a  philosopher,  the 
greatest  since  Newton,  who  lived  out  the  full  term  and  more  of 
human  life— of  another  too  early  taken  from  his  work---of  a  gentle 
authoress — of  the  late  Chairman  of  the  London  School  Board,  and 
other  public  workers — of  the  great  Oriental  scholar — the  French- 
man who  broke  from  his  early  ecclesiastical  training  to  become  the 
apostle  of  emancipated  thought-— of  well-bom  writers,  some  still 
among  us,  who  have  kept  diaries,  which  are  now  communicated  with 
all  their  special  and  varied  experiences  to  the  world — together  with 
others  to  which  reference  may  hereafter  be  made.     In  all  varieties 
of  life  and  pursuits,  the  same  lesson  is  to  be  leamt-^that  genius 
avails  little  without  patient  work  and  endurance. 

At  the  same  time  it  may  be  remarked  that  what  Sterne  says  on 
the  choice  of  routes  from  Calais  to  Paris  may  be  applied  to  the 
writing  of  some  biographies.  He  names  the  towns  through  which 
most  travellers,  for  the  reasons  assigned,  prefer  to  go ;  and  then 
mentions  Beauvais  as  a  way  by  which  you  may  go  if  you  wilL 
"For  which  reason,^'  he  adds,  ^'a  great  many  choose  to  go  by 
Beauvais.''  A  similar  exercise  of  pure  volition  is,  perhaps,  the  best 
way  of  accounting  for  the  publication  of  some  of  the  lives  which 
annually  appear. 

The  compiler  of  the  notice  of  the  lAfe  of  Daniel  MaemiUan^  is  not 
wrong  in  saying  that  his  story  is  one  of  sterling  interest.  He  died 
early  but  had  done  good  work.  He  rose  from  the  humble  position 
of  a  small  bookseller's  apprentice  in  an  obscure  provincial  town  to 
be  a  leading  publisher  in  London  and  Cambridge,  under  the  adverse 
circumstances  of  a  stmggle  with  ill-health  and  mental  doubts,  which 
threatened  to  interfere  seriously  with  his  success  in  business  and 
with  his  sincere  but  liberal  religious  convictions.  Brought  up  in 
the  narrowest  form  of  creed,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  become  the  pub- 
Usher  of  the  works  of  Maurice  and  Kingsley ;  and  he  was  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  wares  in  which  he  dealt — a  rare  excellence  in 
the  trade  to  which  he  belonged.    While  still  only  a  seller  of  books, 

(1)  M$m$%r  0f2>sm$l  MfaemiiUm.    By  Thomas  Hagbea,  Q.C.    VacmilUn  ft  Go^  1^^ 
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the  extent  of  his  own  reading,  and  his  own  widely  extended 
flympathies,  led  him  to  denounce  publishers  as  a  set  of  wretohed  men 
and  fools ;  and  when  he  became  one  of  them  himself,  he  worked 
manfully  to  improve  his  species,  and  to  show  that  a  publisher's  duty 
was  to  be  something  more  than  that  of  a  mere  middleman  between 
aathors,  printers,  paper-makers,  binders  and  the  reading  public.  He 
held  that  it  was  his  vocation  not  only  to  drudge  for  bread,  but  to 
assist  in  the  production  of  the  best  kinds  of  literature  and  to  help  to 
cultivate  good  taste  and  the  love  of  the  beautiful  and  the  true.  His 
admiration  of  Oueases  at  Truth  procured  for  him  the  friendship  of 
the  Hares,  to  whom  he  was  indebted  for  pecuniary  assistance  and 
introductions  on  establishing  himself  at  Cambridge.  Daniel  Mac- 
millan's  account  of  his  first  visit  at  Hurstmonceaux  is  a  capital 
description  of  the  first  impressions  of  such  a  society  and  such  con- 
versation as  he  there  encountered  upon  a  man  of  humble  origin  but 
of  a  truly  refined  and  generous  temper.  He  is  content  to  enjoy  and 
admire  without  any  bitter  reflections  upon  his  own  less  advantageous 
lot  in  life,  or  depreciation  of  his  new  associates,  and  the  scion  of  a 
peasant  race,  in  this  instance,  mixes  no  gall  with  the  cup  of  satisfac- 
tion and  delight.  The  bulk  of  the  matter  placed  at  the  disposal  of 
Mr.  Hughes  is  autobiographical,  and  he  raises  the  question  whether 
such  records  can  be  relied  upon  as  trustworthy  materials  for  a  man's 
life.  He  mentions  Franklin,  Rousseau,  and  Goethe,  but  without 
solving  the  doubt.  Each  case  must  indeed  be  judged  and  decided 
by  itself,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  man  and  the  object  for 
which  a  diary  was  kept,  whether  for  the  journalist's  private  use,  or 
for  the  future  reading  of  others — and  each  has  his  own  peculiarities. 
Franklin  wrote  with  the  sturdy  pride  of  a  self-made  man,  but  pro- 
bably chiefly  to  give  to  the  world  the  benefit  of  his  own  example. 
No  one  ever  exposed  his  own  rags  and  nakedness  with  so  little  shame 
as  Rousseau ;  Ooethe  gave  a  tranquil  reflection  in  still  water  of  a 
career  undisturbed  by  the  great  events  which  were  in  violent  action 
around  him  in  his  youth  and  manhood.  To  take  another  instance, 
Macready  kept  his  self-tormenting  diary  to  record  his  faults,  and  to 
fix  events  and  feelings  which  concerned  him  in  his  memory,  in  order 
that  he  might  compare  the  self  of  the  present  with  the  self  of  former 
years.  Accordingly  he  took  little  or  no  notice  of  what  did  not  im- 
mediately affect  himself,  and  those  persons  had  no  reason  for 
indignation  and  disappointment  who  expected  to  see  themselves 
mentioned  and  perchance  praised,  and  who  did  not  find  what  they 
may  have  looked  for. 

The  introduction  of  the  name  of  Maurice  suggests  the  inquiry 
when  the  long-looked-for  life  of  him,  promised  by  one  of  his  sons, 
is  likely  to  see  the  light.  Other  important  avocations  no  doubt 
^ord  an  excuse  for  the  delay  which  has  been  allowed  to  take  place 
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— but  the  hope  must  be  expressed  that  its  appearance  will  not  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  When  also  may  we  expect  to  see  published 
the  biography  of  another  Cambridge  Professor  in  a  different  line  of 
distinction,  and  how  long  is  the  vindication  of  Sedgwick's  scientific 
fame  to  be  deferred  P  Continuing,  however,  to  deal  with  Cambridge 
names  and  associations,  let  us  pass  on  to  one  of  the  most  eminent 
that  has  adorned  that  University  since  the  time  at  least  of  Newton 
— ^yet  Darwin^  had  little  connection  with  it,  beyond  the  fact  that  his 
grandfather,  Erasmus  Darwin,  had  belonged  to  it,  and  that  he  him- 
self was  a  pupil  of  Henslow,  the  Botanical  Professor — ^a  circumstance, 
however,  which  was  an  important  factor  in  the  training  for  his 
future  pursuits.  Nor  is  it  inappropriate  to  notice  that  the  university 
distinctions,  not  in  his  own  time  available  for  himself,  have  since 
been  acquired  by  his  sons.  The  notices  now  reprinted  from  Nature 
can  only  be  accepted  as  an  initial  instalment  of  a  full  biography. 
They  relate  only  to  scientific  achievements,  but  proceeding  as  ihey 
do  from  the  pen  of  Huxley  and  others  equally  qualified  to  speak  of 
his  work,  they  are  of  striking  value.  Still  there  is  space  for  one 
who  knew  him  best  to  dwell  on  the  enormous  labour  and  patience 
given  to  his  investigations — on  the  modesty  and  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake  which  chastened  all  his  speculations— -on  the  constant  in- 
vitation of  correction  and  criticism— on  the  charming  personal 
L  ^  ^  qualities,  and  on  the  grand  and  cheerful  simplicity  of  character 
^\^  ;  '«^  which  crowned  all.  Unlike  Macmillan  the  great  natural  philosopher 
iN>' '  ^  K"^  was  bom  of  an  established  family,  and  in  such  easy  circumstances 
''  '  that,  like  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  he  was  able  to  enjoy  his  scientific  work, 

in  freedom  from  the  cares  of  any  profession  or  business.  Like  the 
former,  however,  he  suffered  from  a  constant  want  of  health — ^which 
indeed  perhaps  brought  with  it  the  one  advantage  of  protecting  him 
from  the  snares  and  waste  of  time  involved  in  going  into  general 
society — a  dangerous  temptation  which  Sir  Humphry  Davy  and  so 
many  others,  to  their  own  great  loss,  have  been  imable  to  resist 
The  famous  voyage  of  the  Beetle,  in  which  Darwin  took  part,  con- 
firmed the  teachings  of  Henslow.  It  was  then  that  his  observations 
on  coral  reefs  led  him  to  write  his  first  geological  work — and  to  show 
under  what  circumstances  organisms  individually  insignificant  have 
had  so  large  a  share  in  building  up  the  fabric  of  the  globe  ;  while 
his  study  of  the  habits  of  the  humble  earth-worm,  carried  on  after- 
wards for  years  in  the  quiet  of  his  own  country  seat,  formed  the 
subject  of  his  last  contribution  to  geological  science,  and  demon- 
strated the  considerable  effect  produced  on  land  by  that  low  and 
neglected  portion  of  the  animal  kingdom.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
too  to  recognise  and  prove  the  enormous  extent  of  ancient  glacial 

(1)  Charles  Dancin,    llemorial  Notices,  reprinted  from  Nature.    Macnilkn  k  Co., 
1883. 
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action — nnd  he  had  to  combat  not  only  popular  errors  but  those  of 
the  scientific  world.  But  it  is  to  the  principles  chiefly  developed  in 
the  Origin  of  Species  that  general  attention  has  with  reason  been 
mostly  drawn.  He  has  shown  how  the  earth  was  peopled  by  its 
Hying  inhabitants,  and  their  relations  to  each  other  in  ancestry  and 
mutual  service — almost,  one  may  say,  completely  solving  the  problem 
which  Lamarck  had  attempted — and  carrying  back  the  history  of 
organic  life  and  its  distribution  on  the  surface  of  our  planet  to  its 
earliest  source.  Lamarck's  speculations  indeed  in  this  direction- 
great  as  he  was  in  other  things — were  too  wild  and  had  too  little 
basis  of  truth  and  observation  to  give  him  any  right  to  claim  to  have 
pUyed  the  part  of  Kepler  to  Darwin's  Newton.  The  full  meaning 
of  Darwin's  work,  however,  cannot  and  will  not  be  appreciated  for 
many  generations  to  come,  and  he  may  then  be  generally  recognised 
aa  the  greatest  observer  and  discoverer  in  the  history  of  life  whom 
the  world  has  seen. 

The  name  of  a  distinguished  German  labourer  in  the  same  field, 
although  working  in  another  part  of  it,  may  fittingly  follow  that  of 
the  English  philosopher.  It  was  Lorenz  Oken  who  disputed  with 
Goethe  the  honour  of  being  the  discoverer  of  the  homologies  of  the 
Tertebrate  skeleton — a  discovery  so  imaginative  and  beautiful  as  to 
be  worthy  of  the  great  poet,  who  was  not  equally  successful  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  other  branches  of  science.  A  biographical 
sketch,^  translated  by  Alfred  Tulk  from  the  German  of  Alexander 
Ecker,  proves  to  be  only  a  memorial  paper  read  on  the  centenary  of 
Oken's  birth  before  a  meeting  of  the  German  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science,  held  at  Baden-Baden  in  1879.  It  might 
have  been  made  more  interesting.  Those  who  have  had  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  Professor  Owen  tell  the  picturesque  anecdote  of  how 
Oken's  foot,  in  a  walk  through  the  Harz  Mountains,  accidentally 
atruck  the  bleached  skull  of  a  deer,  the  dry  bones  of  which  there- 
upon fell  apart,  and  symmetrically  arranged  themselves  so  as  to 
reveal  to  him  the  truth  of  his  theory,  that  they  are  in  fact  modified 
vertebrse — will  be  disappointed  at  the  present  version  of  the  story. 
Oken's  work  in  Morphology  and  general  Biology  is  to  some  extent 
illustrated  in  the  appended  correspondence ;  but  in  his  earlier  days, 
unlike  that  of  Darwin,  it  was  much  interfered  with  by  the  political 
troubles  in  which  he  allowed  himself  to  become  involved. 

Ketuming  from  Gottingen  and  Munich  to  Cambridge,  the  recol- 
lections are  encountered  of  a  man  intimately  connected  with  that 
university,  and  whose  loss  in  the  prime  of  life  and  in  the  midst  of 
hia  labours  is  so  deeply  to  be  deplored.     James  Clerk  Maxwell' 

(1)  LorniM  0km.  A  Biographical  Sltetch  by  Alexander  Ecker,  from  the  German  bj 
Alfred  Tnlk.    Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.,  1888. 

(2)  Lif$ofJ,  C.  MaxwtU,  By  Lewia  Campbell  and  William  Gamett.  Macmillan  & 
Co.,  1882. 
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brought  up  to  college  with  him  an  astonishing  amount  of  know- 
ledge. He  learnt  and  taught  much  in  Cambridge ;  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  his  most  valuable  work  there ;  and  he  left  an  impress  upon 
its  modes  of  teaching  of  which  future  generations  will  reap  the 
advantage.  The  two  friends  to  whose  loving  care  the  task  of  doing 
justice  to  his  memory  has  been  committed  have  had  ample  materials, 
both  of  a  public  and  private  nature,  to  deal  with,  and  the  result  is  a 
book  of  rare  value,  whether  as  a  record  of  scientific  distinction  or  of 
a  singularly  interesting  character  in  its  domestic  and  social  relations. 
In  this  case,  again,  may  be  noted  the  advantages  of  an  ascertained 
position — of  an  ancestry  conspicuous  for  good  blood  and  ability, 
and  of  a  congenial  home,  admirably  suited  for  the  encouragement 
and  development  of  the  tastes  and  tendencies  of  the  future  Professor 
of  Experimental  Physics.  There  was  a  remarkable  boyhood  and 
youth,  during  which  the  amusements  of  the  child  and  the  boy  pre- 
figured the  important  experiments  and  discoveries  of  later  days. 
At  fifteen,  Olerk  MaxweU  communicated  a  paper  on  Oval  Corves  to 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  he  made  what  was  for 
him  an  original  investigation  of  that  which  had  long  before  been 
done  by  Descartes — a  fact  which  appears  to  have  escaped  the  atten- 
tion of  that  learned  body.  While  still  an  undergraduate  he  was 
engaged  in  important  experimental  work,  and  just  before  going  up 
he  had  astonished  a  section  of  the  British  Association  at  Glasgow  by 
rising  to  dispute  a  point  in  the  theory  of  colours  with  the  veteran 
Brewster.  His  contempt  for  the  mere  knack  of  solving  problems 
— which  still  held  so  prominent  a  place  in  the  Cambridge  examina- 
Aons  of  his  day — may  have  led  to  his  not  winning  the  highest  place  in 
the  Mathematical  Tripos,  but  he  took  the  second  pluoe,  and  was  equal 
with  the  Senior  Wrangler  in  contending  for  the  Smith's  Prize.  He 
loved  the  use  of  geometrical  methods  when  applicable,  and  this  pro- 
bably led  him  the  better  to  see  and  grasp  things  in  their  mutual 
relations  in  space,  and  helped  to  win  for  him  the  saying  of  Hopkins, 
the  well-known  private  tutor,  that  it  was  not  possible  for  Clerk 
Maxwell  to  think  incorrectly  on  physical  subjects.  His  range  of 
work  was  wide ;  he  combined  the  highest  mathematical  with  the 
most  dexterous  and  inventive  experimental  powers,  and  his  views 
were  at  once  large  and  accurate.  His  great  treatise  on  Electricity 
and  Magnetism  was  published  after  his  return  to  Cambridge  to 
settle  there  as  teacher  in  the  Cavendish  Laboratory,  which  the  Uni- 
versity owes,  together  with  a  great  part  of  its  fittings,  to  the  munifi- 
cence of  its  Chancellor,  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  of  which  Clerk 
Maxwell  directed  the  building  and  arrangements.  His  inflaence 
now  was  exercised  in  turning  the  mathematical  studies  of  the  place 
into  more  fruitftd  channels,  and  in  promoting  the  study  of  the 
sciences  of  Heat  and  Electricity,  which  were  especially  placed  under 
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his  charge,  and  the  latter  of  which  had  been  so  much  advanced  by 
himself. 

In  priyate  he  was  apt  to  be  reseryed,  and  his  manners  were 
original  and  simple,  after  the  manner  of  so  many  of  his  coiuitry- 
men,  but  he  was  in  truth  one  of  the  most  genial  and  amusing  of 
men,  and  fond  of  all  that  was  quaint  and  original.  His  reading  and 
information  and  interests  in  all  directions  were  enormous,  and  he 
knew  the  Bible  by  heart.  At  Cambridge  no  less  than  at  the 
paternal  home  in  Galloway  which  he  inherited,  his  loss  was  indeed 
a  grave  one,  and  in  neither  place  will  his  memory  soon  or  easily 
pass  away.  He  had  done  much,  but  there  remains  much  to  do,  and 
he  must  be  mourned  for  like  Spottiswoode,  and  Clifford,  and 
Balfour  and  Palmer,  and  all  who  have  been  taken  away  before  their 
work  was  completed. 

Another  Scotsman,^  an  eccentric  enthusiast  in  a  humble  station, 
has  received  an  amount  of  attention  to  his  tastes  and  peculiarities 
which  seems  disproportionate  to  his  merits,  and  to  any  value  which 
the  example  of  his  odd  but  hard-working  life  may  have  possessed. 
Yet  the  book  devoted  to  recording  them  must  have  found  readers 
and  admirers,  or  it  would  not  have  reached  a  second  edition.  John 
Duncan  lived  twenty  years  beyond  the  usual  term  of  human  life, 
and  in  comparing  this  with  the  duration  of  other  lives,  one  can  only 
take  refuge  in  the  trite  remark  which  dwells  on  the  unequal  way  in 
which  years,  according  to  their  deserts,  are  meted  out  to  men,  and 
remember  that  what  Horace  said  centuries  ago  on  this  subject, 
is  yet  true,  and  will  always  be  true.  The  survival  of  the  fittest  may 
have  been  best  for  the  species,  but  it  is  not  so  for  the  individual. 
Still,  there  is  a  moral  to  be  found  in  the  simple  annals  of  that  pro- 
tracted life,  and  in  the  patient  gathering  of  scraps  of  Scientific  know- 
ledge to  cheer  the  dulness  and  want  of  an  obscure  lot,  no  less  than 
from  making  acquaintance  with  the  old-world  ways  of  Scots  peasants 
and  artisans  in  Aberdeenshire,  the  memory  of  which,  if  worth  pre- 
serving at  all,  has  been  well  preserved  by  Mr.  Jolly. 

Again  a  singularly  quiet  and  uneventful  life,  but  passed  under 
totally  different  conditions,  was  that  of  the  gracious  and  accomplished 
authoress,  Annie  Xeary,'  which  must  be  looked  upon  as  worthy  of 
notice  rather  as  a  study  of  the  growth  of  a  gentle  and  beautiful 
character  than  as  affording  much  other  ground  for  interest.  The 
interior  of  her  child-life,  with  all  its  playful  fancies,  is  so  well 
described  as  to  bring  it  into  vivid  reality,  and  make  one  think  what 
wonderful  things  children  are,  and  what  a  pity  it  is  that  they  have 

(1)  John  Duncan,  Weaver  and  Botanist.  Bj  W.  Jollj,  F.R.S.E.,  F.G.S.  Second 
Edition.    Kegan  Panl  &  Ck>.,  1883. 

(2)  Memoir  of  Annie  Keary,  By  her  Sister.  Second  Edition.  Macmillan  k  Co., 
1883. 
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to  grow  up  into  ordinary  men  and  women.  With  Miss  Keary,  how- 
ever, there  was  an  after-life  of  family  affection  and  devotion ;  and 
she  may  well  claim  to  take  her  place  among  the  women  who  have 
successfully  used  their  gifts  and  opportunities  in  producing  works  of 
prose  fiction.  The  dreams  of  a  very  imaginative  childhood  took 
substantial  form  in  later  life,  and  her  books  are  full  of  youthful 
feeling  and  tenderness,  as  well  as  of  delicate  touches  of  observation. 
She  was  npt  a  Bumey,  an  Austen,  nor  an  Edgeworth,  but  did  good 
and  gave  pleasure  in  her  day.  Her  choice  of  a  name  for  herself  in 
the  next  world,  when  near  her  end,  seems  best  to  express  her  objects 
and  affections  in  life — ^it  was  ''  Sister- Aunt." 

Champions  of  a  righteous  and  successfiil  cause  will  always  eom- 
mand  sympathy  and  respect,  and  to  Isaac  Lyon  Goldsmid  and  his 
son  Francis^  the  English  nation  are  largely  indebted  for  the  complete 
incorporation  into  all  its  rights  and  privileges  of  the  members  of  the 
race  and  creed  to  which  they  belonged.    Both  were  leaders  in  the 
foundation  of  University  College,   as  a  place  where  the   highest 
forms  of  education  might  be  obtained  without  restriction  or  reference 
to  religious  distinctions.     Both  were  active  in  subsequently  pro- 
moting the  political  freedom  of  the  Jews  in  this  country,  and  in 
procuring  for  them  relief  from  every  civil  disability  and  disqualifi- 
cation.   The  father  was  the  first  Jew  elected  a  Member  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  the  first  of  his  faith  who  was  created  a  baronet,  w  bile 
the  son  was  the  first  Jew  ever  called  to  the  English  bar.     Other  Jews 
were  admitted  to  high  municipal  office ;  but  prejudice  existing  even 
among  distinguished  members  of  the  Liberal  party,  which  the  future 
historian  may  find  it  difficult  to  explain  or  justify,  delayed  the  final 
triumph  of  admission  to  Parliament,  which  was  not  achieved  until 
after  twenty-nine  years  of  agitation.      But  perfection  in  human 
affairs  has  always  been  a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  seems  to  proceed 
under  some  such  necessary  law  of  gradual  development  as  that 
which    regulates   the  progress  of  organic  life.      There  roust   be 
embryonic  and  immature  stages  to  go  through  before  adult  com- 
pleteness is  attained,  and  there  need  be  no  more  wonder  at  the  slow 
advancement  of  improvement  in  communities,  than  there  is  over  the 
fact  that  every  man  was  at  one  time  a  child.     For  his  generous 
example  in  extensive  well-doing,  and  for  his  constant  exertions  on 
behalf  of  his  race,  both  in  England  and  abroad,  the  name  of  Sir 
Francis  Goldsmid  is  one  well  worthy  of  recollection  and  record. 

The  son  of  a  well-known  Dissenting  minister  and  the  grandson  of 
a  watchmaker  in  the  Strand,  the  late  Chairman  of  the  London  School 
Board'  was  a  typical  example  of  the  way  in  which  Englishmen  of 

(1)  Memoir  of  Sir  Franeit  Menry  Goldtmid,  Bart,   Q,C.,  M.P.     Second  Edition. 
Kegftn  Paul,  Trench,  &  Co.,  1882. 

(2)  Memoir  of  Sir  CharUt  Meed,    By  hu  Son,  Charles  £.  B.  Reed,  M.A.    Macmillan 
&  Ck).,  1883. 
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ilility  and  public  spirit  rise  to  eminence.  His  interest  in  edaca- 
tional  matters  gave  him  a  right  to  occupy  the  post  he  filled ;  and  he 
veil  deserved  his  seat  in  Parliament.  That  a  man  of  such  habits,  and 
of  such  strong  practical  tendencies,  should  have  been  an  antiquarian 
and  a  collector  of  curiosities  and  autographs,  only  furnishes  another 
example  of  a  many-sided  character,  and  of  the  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  from  the  cultivation  of  some  little  plot  of  intel- 
lectual flower  garden  in  a  quiet  comer  of  a  man's  great  business 
estata 

Like  Ooldsmid  and  Reed,  Samuel  Sharpe^  was  a  strong  Liberal  in 
politics,  and  along  with  them  was  a  staunch  promoter  of  education 
other  than  under  the  wing  of  the  Established  Church.     These  facts 
are  naturally  much  dwelt  upon  by  his  biographer,  and  indeed  in  a 
^irit  somewhat  too  exclusive  and  sectarian,  and  as  if  the  record 
v^ere  intended  chiefly  for  the  delectation  of  the  members  of  the 
religious  denomination  to  which  his  hero  belonged.     In   Sharpe's 
instance  the  pursuits  of  his  leisure  were  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  employment  of  his  professional  life.     As  an  Egyptologist, 
ss  an  Hebrew  and  Greek  scholar,  and  as  the  author  of  a  new  trans- 
lation of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  he  has  left  his  mark.     As 
nephew  to  Samuel  Rogers,  the  Unitarian  banker,  he  saw  something 
of  the  literary  society  of  his  time  to  which  he  might  not  otherwise 
have  obtained  access.     The  association  in  kinsmanship  and  in  busi- 
ness of  the  two  men  was  indeed  incongruous.     The  company  which 
frequented  the  poet's  breakfasts  in  St.  James's  Place  had  little  in 
common  with  the  people  to  whom  their  host  originally  belonged. 
His  family  could  show  a  remarkable  middle-class  pedigree,  and  a 
history  of  widely  ramified  connections,  exhibiting  much  success  and 
oaefiilneBS  in  life.     Among  them  it  seems  to  have  been  held  that 
descent  from  a  Puritan  ancestor  insured  the  possession  of  every  kind 
of  physical  and  moral  excellence.     It  may  be  hoped  that  this  is 
true,  since  (apart  from  any  exact  statistics)  it  is  clear  that  many 
more  Englishmen  and  Americans  are  descended   from  a  Puritan 
stock  than  from  the  families  of  the  Cavaliers. 

The  Recollections  of  Ernest  Renan'  form  a  contribution  to  the 
hest  kind  of  autobiography.  Renan  has  not,  however,  intended  to 
lay  hefore  the  world  of  readers  a  full  and  detailed  history  of  his 
own  life.  Feelings  of  affectionate  reserve  and  delicacy  for  others 
have  prevented  him  from  doing  this,  and  his  recollections  include 
some  charming  memories  which  have  little  personal  relation  to  him- 
self. Further,  his  conceptions  of  what  an  autobiography  should 
be  may  be  accepted   as  true,  and  are  best  explained  by  himself 

<1]  Smniul  Sharpen  EgyptohgtBt  and  Tramlator  of  the  BihU,  By  P.  W.  Clayden. 
Kegw  Paul  ft  Co.,  18S3. 

(2)  ReeoOeeiions  of  Mff  Touth,  By  Ernest  Renan.  Translated  from  the  French  by 
C.  B.  Pitman,  and  reWied  by  Madame  Renan.     Chapman  &  Hall,  1883. 
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in  referring  to  the  title  chosen  by  Ooethe  for  his  own  memoirs, 
Truth  and  Poetry^  meaning  that  a  man's  account  of  himself  must  be  a 
compoond  of  the  real  and  of  the  imaginative.  No  man  can  thoroughly 
understand  himself,  or  exhibit  himself  to  others  in  his  true  colours  and 
proportions.    It  is  fortunate  when  the  writer,  like  Goethe  and  Benan, 
is  a  poet,  and  can  produce  such  recollections  as  they  have  done,  and, 
in  the  case  of  the  latter,  is  one  who  can  so  well,  in  this  shape,  give 
opinions  for  the  publication  of  which  his  former  works  have  not 
afforded  just  occasion.     The  intellectual  and  moral  development  of 
the  sometime  pupil  at  Tr^guier  and  St.  Sulpice,  and  the  future 
author  of  the  Vie  de  J^sus,  and  the  more  important  volumes  which 
followed  it,  was  indeed  to  a  certain  extent  capable  of  being  under- 
stood from  the  works.     But  it  is  seldom  that  such  phenomena  can 
be  studied  in  the  compass  of  the  lifetime  of  a  single  individual. 
They  are  such  as  usually  have  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
history  of  nations,  or  of  schools  of  thought  which  have  existed  for 
many  generations.    Whiat  has  to  be  studied  is  something  of  a  far 
more  complex  and  gradual  nature  than  the  more  sudden  changes 
which  produced  a  Mahomet  or  a  Luther.     Nor  is  the  antagonism  to 
so  much  of  generally  received  opinion  of  a  sort  to  be  promoted  by 
any  appeals  to  temporal  or  spiritual  force,  or  likely  to  be  entirely 
stamped  out,  as  the  Beformation  actually  was  in  Spain,  and  narrowly 
escaped  sharing  the  same  fate  in  France.     It  is  individual  progress, 
however,  in  which  Renan  is  content  to  take  his  place  as  an  unit  in 
the  period  to  which  he  belongs.    For  that  is  the  heir  of  all  former 
ages,  and  should  be  proud  of  its  heritage,  but  still  more  so  in  looking 
forward  to  the  time  which  shall  inherit  from  itself  the  legacy  of  the 
past,   further   enriched    by  the   wealth  of  its    own    acquisition. 
Eenan  says,  '^  J'aime  le  pass^,  mais  je  porte  envie  &  I'avenir,''  and 
remarks  on  the  delight  with  which  the  greatest  philosophers  of 
former  times  would  read  any  popular  treatise  on  modern  science, 
and  he  indulges  himself  in  the  impossible  wish  of  seeing  what  will 
be  the  common  school-books  of  a  century  hence.    The  danger  to 
which  human  society  may  be  exposed  by  a  general  advance  along  the 
lines  of  intellectual  progress  and  political  liberty^  as  tending  to  the 
destruction  of  individuality  and  towards  a  possible  universal  vulga- 
risation of  everything,  seems  hardly  to  be  a  serious  one.    The 
example^  if  indeed  they  really  offer  one,  of  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time,  can  hardly  be  accepted.     A  national  existence  of  a 
century's  standing   only,  and  at  an  epoch  of    such    rapid   and 
momentous  changes  in  the  aspects  of  science  and  government,  can- 
not be  relied  upon  as  an  ascertained  type  of  the  permanent  condition 
likely  to  be  attained  under  the  given  circumstances.    It  is  as  rash 
to  attempt  to  do  so,  as  it  would  be  to  try  to  infer  the  adult  future  of 
an  animal  or  plant  from  an  adolescent  specimen  submitted  for  the 
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firet  time  to  the  observation  of  a  nataralist.  Wise  and  far-sighted 
Americans  will  not  agree  in  the  opinion  that  the  features  which  at 
present  are  the  least  admirable  in  the  community  to  which  they 
bebng,  are  necessanly  incapable  of  improToment.  Even  if  a  high 
table- land  of  generally  diffused  knowledge  and  univei'sal  equality 
were  ever  to  be  created  by  the  elevation  of  the  lower  strata  of  the 
human  formation  to  the  level  of  the  existing  highest — there  can  be 
Dothing  to  prevent  a  fresh  start  from  it  and  the  raising  of  still  more 
eminent  peaks. 

When  M.  Renan  gives  his  opinions  on  the  political  bearing  of 
erents  within  his  own  experience  and  in  his  own  country,  they  are 
of  the  utmost  interest  and  value ;  but  he  confines  himself  to  the 
Tarious  effects  exercised  by  different  governments  upon  the  intel- 
ligence of  the  nation,  without  reference  to  its  material  prosperity,  and 
he  cannot  expect  to  receive  general  assent  to  the  proposition  that  the 
one  object  in  life  is  the  development  of  the  mind,  although  no  one 
will  be  found  to  dispute  that  liberty  of  thought  is  an  absolute 
requisite  for  giving  scope  to  mental  advancement.  After  all,  the 
question  may  be  asked  whether  liberty  of  thought  will  always  lead  to 
liberty,  and  whether  liberty  is  always  possible  and  to  be  attained.  We 
live  in  a  world  of  surroundings,  physical  and  psychical,  in  which  no 
free  unconditional  standpoint  can  be  found  as  a  basis  for  investigation. 
It  is  a  world  of  contrasts  and  mutualities,  or,  at  least,  we  can  only  see 
it  as  such.  Is  it  possible  to  define  separately  good  and  evil,  light 
and  darkness,  pleasure  and  pain,  positive  and  negative,  past  and 
present,  acid  and  alkali,  or  the  constituents  of  a  hundred  other 
similar  couples  P  All  we  can  do  is  to  measure  an  arbitrary  base-line, 
and  cofrect  it  afterwards  from  the  observations  which  are  themselves 
made  on  the  provisional  hypothesis  that  it  is  correct.  We  have 
to  try  to  arrive  at  some  conception  of  the  infinite  and  unknown, 
by  a  process  of  isolation.  We  begin,  in  physics,  by  minute  and 
limited  experiments  in  the  test  tube,  with  the  microscope,  or  the 
prism,  and  are  thus  ever  enlarging  the  bounds  of  the  ascertained  ;  we 
begin  and  we  end  in  psychics  with  definition  and  dogmatism.  Even 
in  the  oldest  and  most  precise  of  all  the  exact  sciences,  Euclid  extorts 
irom  the  youngest  learner  of  geometry  a  confession  of  belief  in  a 
certain  property  of  parallel  lines,  which  makes  as  large  a  demand 
iipon  his  confiding  and  unquestioning  faith,  as  ever  was  made  by  the 
least  reasonable  of  theological  dogmas.  Nor  have  modern  geome- 
trieians,  in  their  endeavours  to  improve  upon  Euclid,  succeeded  in 
getting  on  without  some  very  similar  axiom.  While  endeavouring 
to  remove  one  set  of  fetters  on  the  mind,  they  substitute  another. 
And  so  it  has  been  with  other  reformers  and  in  a  larger  field  of 
action.  There  is  an  amount  of  ceremonial  and  articulated  belief  still 
insisted  upon  by  all  denominations  of  Protestants,  and  often  the 
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most  by  those  who  have  raised  the  loudest  outcries  against  them, 
and  whose  leaders  have  made  the  most  careful  proyision  against  a 
relapse  under  thraldom:  and  the  latest  sect  of  philosophical  religion- 
ists have  provided  themselves  with  a  brand  new  set  of  manacles,  and 
take  pride  in  the  possession  of  their  self-imposed  and  pedantic  re- 
arrangement of  ancient  usages,  with  a  new  calendar  and  a  novel 
hagiology  of  their  own. 

In  the  earlier  days  of  Tr^guier,  Renan  lived  in  a  surrounding 
more  resembling  what  might  have  existed  at  the  end  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  than  what  was  to  be  found  in  the  rest  of  France  and  Europe 
at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  1830.  His  destination  was  to  be 
an  ecclesiastic ;  he  conceived  no  other  career  possible,  and  he  never 
questioned  anything  he  was  told  by  the  clergy  until  he  went  to 
Paris  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  position  and  training  of  the  priest, 
for  good  as  for  evil,  is  finely  shown  in  the  beautiful  tale  of  the 
Brayeur  de  Lin,  and  Renan's  temperament,  romantic  and  reverential, 
came  from  his  Breton  descent  and  early  acquaintance  with  the  half- 
pagan  beliefs  and  ideal  legends  which  still  flourished  in  his  boyhood. 
To  Paris,  however,  and  to  the  preliminary  seminary  of  St.  Nicholas 
du  Ghardonnet,  the  scholastic  merits  of  the  young  Breton,  without 
choice  of  his  own,  compelled  him  to  go.  He  was  sent  for  by 
superior  authority  as  one  likely  to  be  a  creditable  pupil.  Dupan- 
loup,  the  courtly  churchman  who  attended  Talleyrand's  edifying 
death-bed,  of  which  Renan  gives  a  most  charming  description,  was 
at  the  head  of  the  seminary,  and  his  educational  abilities  thoroughly 
well  suited  him  to  his  post.  But  the  contrast  between  the  grave 
reality  of  his  old  teachers  and  the  less  serious  and  more  mundane 
ways  of  the  Paris  preceptors,  soon  shook  the  new  student's*  faith, 
and  the  process  of  disintegration  was  carried  on  by  the  perusal  of 
Mkhelefs  Sistory  of  Prance,  which  opened  up  a  whole  new  world. 
After  the  classical  course  under  Dupanloup  came  the  philosophical 
teaching  at  the  branch  of  St.  Siilpice  at  Issy,  and  it  was  St.  Snlpice 
which  completed  what  had  begun  at  St.  Nicholas ;  but  Renan  claims 
for  St.  Sulpice  that  it  represents  all  that  is  most  upright  in  religion, 
and  that  it  is  an  admirable  school  of  virtue,  politeness,  modesty, 
and  self-sacrifice,  and  has  the  merit  of  according  to  its  pupils  a 
large  amount  of  liberty.  Here  Renan  spent  two  years  of  solitude, 
not  once  even  coming  into  Paris,  engrossed  in  study  from  which, 
however,  all  modem  literature  was  excluded,  and  joining  in  no 
games.  But  it  was  not  the  philosophical  and  scholastic  reading 
at  Issy  that  destroyed  his  faith:  this  was  accomplished  by  his 
subsequent  acquaintance  with  historical  criticism.  Another  two 
years  were  spent  at  St.  Sulpice,  but  when  the  usual  time  arrived  for 
ordination  as  a  sub-deacon  the  step  was  refused,  and  the  young  man 
who  had  been  looked  on  as  a  future  teacher  in  the  Church,  now 
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declined  to  participate  in  its  sacraments,  and,  still  receiving  the 
utmost  kindness  from  his  late  instructors,  he  began  the  life  of  a  lay- 
man as  an  assistant-master  in  a  school.  How  the  humble  usher 
became  the  celebrated  Oriental  professor  and  great  writer  need  not 
be  traced.  The  time  may  come  when  this  too  will  be  told  in  his 
own  lucid  and  fascinating  stylo  a  style  which  it  is  difficult  to  re- 
produce in  another  language,  although  the  revision  of  his  translated 
recollections  by  so  accomplished  a  mistress  of  the  English  language 
as  Madame  Benan,  secures  all  that  is  possible  to  be  done  in  this 
respect. 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  much  of  novelty  could  be  foimd  to 
enlarge  the  old  materials  for  a  life  of  the  great  Dean  of  St. 
Patrick's;^  yet  some  fresh  matter  remained  for  his  latest  bio- 
grapher, partly  gathered  from  what  was  in  Forster's  possession,  but 
unused  in  his  incompleted  work,  and  partly  from  other  sources. 
The  fragment  of  autobiography  is  reprinted  with  some  alterations 
of  apparent  authority.  It  is  now  conclusively  proved  that  Swift 
was  the  author  of  the  History  of  the  Last  Four  Tears  of  Queen  Anne. 
The  abstract  of  a  manuscript  copy,  found  by  Mr.  Elwin  among  the 
Birch  Papers  in  the  British  Museum,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  on 
this  long-disputed  question.  The  journal  of  1727,  left  by  Forster 
to  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  is  curious,  and  describes  the 
miseries  of  imprisonment  at  Holyhead  while  waiting  for  the  packet- 
boat  to  sail  across  the  Irish  Channel.  If  there  ever  was  any  reason- 
able ground  for  believing  that  no  ceremony  of  marriage  between 
Swift  and  Stella  took  place,  it  must  now  be  taken  as  dispelled  by  the 
clear  result  of  the  latest  examination  of  the  evidence.  The  gloom 
of  temper  and  fits  of  giddiness  which  afflicted  Swift  ever  since  a 
certain  youthful  surfeit  of  fruit  at  Moor  Park,  together  with  the 
lamentable  years  at  the  end  of  his  life,  can  no  longer  be  referred  to 
madness — incipient  or  confirmed ;  nor  can  any  apology  for  eccentricity 
or  errors  in  conduct  be  sustained  on  this  hypothesis.  High  medical 
authorities  agree  that  Swift's  disease  was  not  insanity  but  a  specific 
malady,  which  long  tortured  him  but  without  affecting  his  reason. 
If  a  name  is  wanted  for  it,  it  was  epileptic  vertigo  ;  and  the  deafness, 
to  which  he  was  also  sometimes  subject,  was  due  to  an  affection  of 
the  ear  to  be  called  labyrinthine  vertigo. 

In  another  matter  about  which  there  has  been  some  controversy, 
it  must  now  be  accepted  with  certainty  that  the  issue  of  Wood's 
halfpence  was  a  scandalous  job,  effected  by  the  grossest  bribery  and 
corruption,  and  that  Swift's  attack  on  the  Government  in  the  famous 
Drapier  Letters  was  made  in  a  righteous  cause. 

That  a  friend  should  undertake  to  write  an  account  of  the  political 
career  of  a  public  man  in  his  lifetime  is  proof  sufficient  that  the  life 

(1)  T7i0  Life  of  Jonathan  Swift,    By  Henry  Craik,  M. A.     John  Mairay,  18S2. 
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has  been  an  honourable  one,  and  without  stain  or  reproach.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Charles  Yilliers  himself,^  and  all  who  admire  public  spirit,  per- 
severance, and  abnegation  of  self,  have  ample  reason  for  regarding 
it  with  satisfaction  and  as  an  example  to  be  studied.  Those  onlj 
who  cannot  claim  the  right  altogether  to  share  in  these  feelings 
must  be  the  survivors  or  political  descendants  of  those  who,  while 
professing  Liberal  opinions,  either  wanted  the  sagacity  or  the 
courage  to  support  the  earliest  leaders  in  the  cause  of  free  trade,  and 
who  only  flocked  to  the  standard  when  the  battle  was  nearly  won. 
Other  good  public  work  there  has  also  been  done  by  the  man  who 
took  so  foremost  a  part  in  repealing  the  Corn  Laws,  during  his  com- 
paratively short  tenure  of  congenial  office.  During  his  fifty  years' 
representation  of  the  same  constituency  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
he  has  seen  his  own  early  programme  realised,  together  with  the 
introduction  of  a  vast  variety  of  other  changes  for  which  he  has  con- 
sistently contended.  Others  have  received  greater  rewards,  but 
none  have  established  a  character  so  entirely  pure  and  disinterested. 
Every  one  must  be  much  obliged  to  Viscountess  Enfield  for  not 
having  delayed  longer  the  publication  of  the  charming  memoirs  of 
her  uncle,  Henry  Greville.^  Belonging,  as  he  did,  to  the  best 
society  in  England  and  France,  having  been  at  one  time  in  the 
diplomatic  service,  and  with  a  place  at  Court,  he  has  left  behind 
him  very  pleasant  traces  of  himself.  His  diary  sparkles  with  anec- 
dotes, which  occur  like  the  natural  crystals  in  a  rock,  and  do  not 
seem  to  be  put  in  like  the  plums  in  a  pudding  by  the  hands  of  the 
cook.  The  starting  point  could  not  be  a  better  one  than  at  Ijadj 
Jersey's,  in  the  London  season  of  1832,  when  the  loss  of  Talleyrand 
was  the  subject  of  conversation.  Of  him  there  is  luckily  much  to 
be  told  afterwards.  Then  there  was  Taglioni  dancing — in  the  days 
of  the  old  glories  of  the  ballet;  Pasta  singing,  and  Mars  acting; 
and  passing  from  gay  to  grave,  there  was  a  famous  London  beauty 
dying  of  cholera ;  and  Antwerp  bombarded,  in  the  process  of  crest- 
ing the  kingdom  of  Belgium.  A  party  staying  at  Chatsworth  were 
all  delighted  with  the  little  Princess,  who  was,  some  years  later,  to 
assume  the  cares  of  royalty.  In  those  days  it  sometimes  took  twelve 
hours  to  cross  the  Channel  to  Calais,  and  it  was  thought  wonderful 
for  a  courier  to  get  to  Brussels  irom  London  in  twenty -five  hours. 
We  hear  who  gets  the  vacant  blue  ribbon  and  who  refused  it,  and 
why  ;  and  all  is  told  in  so  easy  a  style,  that  one  may  almost  fancy 
some  of  the  diary  to  belong  to  the  last  century,  and  to  have  been 
written  in  Arlington  Street  or  from  Strawberry  Hill.     There  is  the 

(1)  Th$  Frm  TVade  Spnchn  of  th4  Bight  Hm.  CharU$  Folkam  ViOitri,  M.P„  with  < 
Folitkal  Memoir,    Edited  by  a  Member  of  the  Oobden  Club.    Kegaa  Paol  t  Co.,  ISS^ 

(2)  Leave*  froin  tK»  Diary  qf  Henry  GreviUe,    Edited  by  the  YiflCounteM  fjtBeld. 
Smith,  Elder  Sc  Co.,  1883. 
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journey  of  the  "  hurried  Hudson  "  to  fetch  Sir  Robert  Peel  from 
Rome,  and  the  many  attempts  on  Louis  Philippe's  life,  and  all  the 
French  politics  of  the  time  when  the  writer  was  in  the  Embassy 
at  Paris.  Henry  Qreville  was  a  connoisseur  in  music,  and  was 
intimate  with  Bellini  and  Mario,  and  always  shows  his  interest 
in  the  opera  and  the  theatre,  and  those  who  belonged  to  them.  It 
is  natural,  however,  that  as  a  man  becomes  more  seriously  engaged 
in  the  affairs  of  life  his  recollections  should  undergo  some  change, 
and  become  more  and  more  a  rSaum^  of  passing  public  events.  Indeed, 
Henry  Ghreville  complains  of  the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  journal  in 
London.  Great  events  are  so  great,  and  the  little  ones  are  so 
trivial,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  what  is  worth  recording. 
After  a  conversation  on  the  subject  with  his  brother  Charles,  some 
thirty  years  before  the  publication  of  the  latter's  diary,  he  puts 
down  the  somewhat  prophetic  remark  that  what  will  afterwards 
prove  the  most  amusing  is  that  which  had  better  not  be  recorded. 
It  is  better,  however,  to  leave  a  good  deal  to  the  responsibility  of  a 
discreet  editor,  than  to  sacrifice  the  opportunity  of  being  amusing  to 
the  certainty  of  decorous  dulness,  and  Yiscountess  Enfield  seems  to 
have  thoroughly  imderstood  what  was  due  to  her  brother's  memory 
and  to  his  friends. 

It  would  be  strange  if  the  son  of  a  Duke,  familiar  with  the 
interior  of  palatial  houses,  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  advantage 
of  social  position,  could  not  produce  a  readable  book  of  Reminis- 
cences,^ even  though  publi9hed  at  a  time  of  life  when  men  do  not 
usually  begin  to  think  of  looking  backwards.  Accordingly,  Lord 
Ronald  Gower  has  written  a  very  readable  book,  and  some  of  the 
personages  who  figure  in  Henry  Greville's  Memoirs  are  again 
encountered.  There  are  early  days,  and  family  history,  and  Cam- 
bridge days,  and  the  House  of  Commons,  and  Continental  travel, 
and  anecdotes  of  distinguished  men  and  public  characters,  and 
accounts  of  his  own  work  in  art,  and  of  the  modem  grand  tour  to 
Australia  and  America,  and  a  concluding  chapter,  in  which  are 
bracketed  together  Taine,  Sarah  Bernhardt,  and  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  no  full  and  separate  account  of  the 
life  of  so  distinguished  a  naval  officer  as  Lord  Keith  should  have 
until  recently  appeared.  It  is  now  supplied  from  original  docu- 
ments,' chiefly  preserved  in  the  charter-room  at  Tulliallan  Castle. 
In  his  youth  it  was,  unfortunately,  not  considered  a  decent  thing 
for  young  men  of  good  family  to  go  into  the  wine  or  tea  trades,  or 
to  become  bankers  or  members  of  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  so  the 

(1)  Jfy  Etminimneu,    By  Lord  Ronald  Oower,  F.8.A.    Eegan  Paul  &  Co.,  1883. 

(2)  MtwmroftJu  Son&urmbU  Otorg$  Keith  Elpkinttomf  K.B»,  Viscount  Keith,  Admiral 
•/the  Red,    By  Alexander  Allardyce.    W.  Blackwood  k  Sons,  1882. 
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future  admiral  was  put  into  the  Navy.  His  life  thenceforward  is 
identified  with  his  public  services  and  with  the  history  of  the 
country.  He  was  engaged  in  the  American  war  and  at  the  capture 
of  Gharlestown ;  he  was  in  the  expedition  to  Toulon ;  he  was  at  the 
taking  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  and  compelled  the  surrender  of 
the  Dutch  fleet.  Keith's  firmness  and  moderation  were  of  signal 
service  at  the  terrible  crisis  of  the  mutinies  at  the  Nore  and  at 
Plymouth.  He  was  in  command  in  the  Mediterranean  when  Genoa 
was  blockaded  and  capitulated,  with  unfortunately  so  little  result 
upon  the  future  fortunes  of  the  war.  He  acted  with  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  in  the  expedition  to  Egypt ;  and  was  in  command  of 
the  Channel  Fleet  at  Plymouth  when  Buonaparte  arrived  there  in 
1815.  His  last  public  service  was  the  difficult  and  delicate  one  of 
seeing  him  off  to  St.  Helena.  Little  or  nothing  has  been  told  of  his 
private  life,  but  it  may  be  noted  that  he  married  one  of  Thrale's 
daughters — ^the  "  Queenie  "  of  Dr.  Johnson ;  and  that  his  daughter 
became  the  well-known  Countess  Flahault.  In  a  couple  of  volumes, 
full  of  light  gossip  and  amusing  anecdotes,  Colonel  Ramsay^  has 
given  his  experiences  of  army  life,  both  with  his  regiment  and  in 
important  staff  employment,  together  with  passing  recollections 
of  his  social  hours,  and  of  Continental  residence  and  travel.  General 
de  Ainslie^  seems  to  have  found  life  pleasant  enough,  both  in  service 
and  out  of  it,  and  has  made  a  similar  contribution  to  current  litera- 
ture. An  old  Bohemian,^  who  preserves  an  incognito,  but  whom  it  is 
not  very  difficult  to  recognise,  has  given  to  the  world  his  reminis- 
cences of  several  lands  and  varieties  of  men,  and  of  many  different 
experiences  of  life. 

In  the  case  of  Handel^  there  is  a  departure  from  the  law  of 
heredity,  of  which  so  many  instances  have  been  previously  noted. 
Neither  before  nor  since  the  appearance  of  the  great  George 
Frederick  has  any  other  member  of  the  family  to  which  he  belonged 
emerged  from  the  ordinary  crowd.  No  early  surroundings  in  any 
way  tended  to  provoke  or  encourage  musical  taste,  as  they  did  with 
Mozart  and  Beethoven.  He  shone  out  suddenly  like  a  bright  star 
in  the  heavens,  to  disappear  again,  and  cannot  be  referred  to  any 
stellar  systenL  It  is  the  pride  of  England  to  be  able  to  claim 
Handel  as  her  own.  Our  royal  family,  under  the  Hanoverian  suc- 
cession, has  ever  been  distinguished  for  its  love  of  music,  and  it 
was  through  George  I.  that  the  great  German-bom  composer  came 
among  us.     The  greatest  collection  of  his  manuscript  scores  is  in  the 

(1)  Rough  Secolketions  of  Military  Service  and  Society.     By  Lieat.-Gol.   Balcaxrei 
D.  WardUw  RaoiBay.    W.  Blackwood  and  Sons,  1882. 

(2)  Life  at  I  have  Found  It,    By  General  de  Ainalie.     W.  Blackwood  and  Sou,  18S3. 

(3)  Jieminiecenres  of  an  Old  Bohemian.    A  New  Edition.    Tinaley  Brothen,  1883. 

(4)  Life  of  Handel.     By  W.  8.  RockBtro,  with  Introductory  Notice  by  Gaage 
Grove,  D.C.L.     Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883. 
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Queen's  library  at  Buokingliain  Palace.  English  audiences  had  the 
merit  of  first  appreciating  Handel's  compositions,  which  now  form 
part  of  our  national  possessions  ;  and  England  was  and  is  the  only 
country  in  which  they  did  and  do  still  enjoy  adequate  honour  and 
popularity.  Handel  lived  and  died  among  us,  and  was  buried  in 
Westminster  Abbey.  It  is  fitting,  therefore,  that  in  England  should 
appear  his  latest  biography,  executed,  as  it  is,  on  the  word  of  so 
competent  a  critic  as  Sir  George  Grove,  in  a  manner  altogether 
worthy  of  its  subject,  and  rendered  interesting  both  to  the  scientific 
and  the  general  reader.  Mr.  Rockstro's  minute  examination  of  the 
autograph  and  other  early  scores  of  the  Messiah  leads  to  the  conclusion 
that  no  living  man  has  ever  heard  it  as  Handel  wrote  it,  and  the 
suggestion  made  that  the  second  centenary  of  his  birth,  which  will 
soon  arrive,  should  be  made  the  occasion  for  so  performing  it,  is  one 
deserving  of  sympathy  and  encouragement.  The  discussion  of  the 
legend  of  the  origin  of  the  ''  Harmonious  Blacksmith "  is  curious, 
and  on  the  whole  it  seems  that  the  popular  story  is  likely  enough 
to  be  true.  The  very  traditional  anvil  from  Edgeware,  on  which 
Handel  is  said  to  have  heard  the  tune  beaten  out,  is  alive  to  this  day, 
and  when  struck  gives  out  a  true  musical  note. 

Coming  upon  the  collection  of  Maclise's  portraits^^  originally  pub- 
lished some  fifty  years  since  in  Fraser^s  Magazine,  and  now  repro- 
duced, with  the  addition  of  memoirs,  in  a  cheap  and  reduced  form, 
is  like  opening  a  cabinet  of  miniatures  after  having  passed  through 
a  gallery  of  full-length  pictures.  We  may  here  gaze  at  leisure  on 
the  celebrities  in  literature  and  a  few  others  of  the  first  thirty  years 
of  the  present  century,  and  look  on  the  features  of  one  or  two  who, 
like  Thackeray,  hardly  belong  to  the  period  which  purports  to  be 
illustrated.  The  list  of  English  names  is  indeed  a  wonderful  one, 
and  could  not  be  matched,  or  anything  like  it,  by  any  other  country 
attempting  to  claim  the  production  of  as  many  men  of  distinction  in 
letters  during  an  equal  number  of  years ;  nor  indeed  by  England 
itself  during  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  Certainly  not  in  Poetry 
or  Fiction.  It  is  remarkable  also  to  note  how  many  of  the  novelists, 
from  Scott  downwards,  were  distinguished  in  other  ways  and  in  other 
branches  of  literature,  such  as  Bulwer,  Morier,  Martineau,  Godwin, 
and  D'Israeli.  Out  of  the  eighty- four  persons  represented,  only  two 
were  men  of  science— Faraday,  and  at  an  immeasurable  distance, 
Lardner.  This  would  not  now  be  'the  case,  when  we  have  Tyndall, 
Huxley,  and  so  many  good  men  of  science,  who  are  also  popular 
authors.  Of  pure  writers  of  history  Hallam  is  the  only  one ;  and 
here  again  a  more  recent  list  of  eminent  authors  would  be  much 
fuller  and  of  far  more  importance.  In  Poetry  the  numbers  are 
altogether  in  favour  of  the  earlier  period.  W.  F.  Pollock. 

(1)  MacliM*B  Portrait  Gallery.    Chatto  &  Windua,  IS83. 
VOL,  XXXIV.  N.8.  P  P 


THE  PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  GERMAN  ARMY. 

CouKT  MoLTKE  onco  declared  in  the  German  Parliament  his  con- 
viction that  the  fatherland  would  be  obliged  to  defend  during  a  period 
of  half  a  century  the  conquests  of  her  last  great  campaigns.    The 
military  authorities  of  Germany  have  well  understood  this  necessity, 
and  haye  always  been  anxious  to  improve  the  organization,  admini- 
stration, armament,  and  instruction  of  the  army.     Although  well 
aware  that,  after  the  increase  of  the  forces  of  the  neighbouring 
countries  and  the  remarkable  perfection  of  all  kinds  of  fire-arms,  the 
greatest  stress  was  to  be  laid  on  the  instruction  of  the  troops,  they 
have  thought  it  not  the  less  indispensable  to  augment  the  cadres  of 
the  German  army.     The  Russian  army  numbers  at  present,  in  times 
of  peace,   897  battalions  of  infantry,  406   squadrons   of  cavalrv, 
873   field  batteries,  210  companies  of  garrison  artillery,  and  96 
companies  of  engineers.     As  the  time  for  the   service  has  lately 
been  shortened  in  Russia,  it  is  evident  that  the  number  of  reserves 
must  rapidly  increase,  and  that,  therefore,  in  the  event  of  mobili- 
sation it  will  not  be  difficult  to  create  a  good  many  new  formations. 
France,  on  the  other  hand,  possesses,  in  times  of  peace,  641  battalions 
of  infantry,  326  depot  companies  of  infantry,   326   squadrons  of 
cavalry,   437   field  batteries,   57  companies  of  garrison  artillery, 
and   112   companies  of    engineers,  to  which  must  be   added  the 
numerous  troops  of  the  territorial  army.    As  the  cadres  are  the 
training  school  for  the  young  soldiers,  and  as  they  have  in  case 
of  mobilization   to  form  the   first  line   of  the  field   army,  it  is 
desirable  to  have  them  as  many  and  as  strong  as  possible.    This 
desire  must,  however,  remain  unfulfilled,  as  no  State  possesses  the 
means  to  constantly  support  these  large  masses  of  soldiery.    When, 
therefore,  the  number  of  the  cadres  is  large,  then  they  must  be  weak 
in  themselves.     The  German  authorities  have  satisfied  themselves 
with  raising  the  number  of  the  cadres  in  the  German  anny  in  times 
of  peace  to   483  battalions  of  infantry,  20  battalions  of  sharp- 
shooters, 465  squadrons  of  cavalry,  340  field  batteries,  of  which 
46  batteries  are  horse  artillery,  31  battalions  garrison  artillciy, 
19  battalions  engineers,  2^^  battalions  of  railway  engineers,  and  18^ 
battalions  commissariat  and  transport  corps.     The  number  of  the 
German   cadres  remains,  therefore,  much  smaller  than   those  of 
France  and  Russia.      Rut  it  would  be  ruinous  for    Germany  to 
increase  her  military   budget  still   more,  though   France  spends 
yearly   for   her   military   institutions   nearly  20   marks,  England 
15*3  marks,  and    Germany   only  12*3   marks   per   head   of  the 
population. 
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The  new  military  law,  wUcli  will  remain  in  force  until  the  Slst  of 
March,  1888,  has  fixed  that  one  per  cent,  of  the  population,  that  is, 
427,270  men,  rank  and  file,  must  be  always  present  under  the 
colours  in  times  of  peace.  As  the  three  years'  service  system  is 
still  in  force,  it  shoidd  be  necessary  to  bring  every  year  140,000 
recruits  to  the  army.  There  are,  however,  only  130,000  needed,  as 
in  the  above-mentioned  number  of  427,270  men,  all  officers,  non- 
commissioned  officers,  military  officials,  and  physicians,  Ac,  are 
included.  The  returns  of  the  recruiting  commissions  for  the  last 
few  years  state  that,  as  a  rule,  from  220,000  to  240,000  recruits  were 
completely  fit  to  enter  the  army,  and  that,  moreover,  70,000  other 
recruits,  who  were  only  temporarily  unfit  for  the  service,  were 
eutered  as  fit  for  enlisting  into  the  second  class  of  the  depot  reserves. 
Taking  the  lowest  calculations,  more  than  80,000  recruits,  who  had 
had  the  good  luck  to  draw  a  high  number  in  the  lottery,  or  who 
were  regarded  as  temporarily  invalid,  remained,  therefore,  freed  from 
the  service  in  the  line  and  were  only  enUsted  for  the  first  class  of 
depot  reserves. 

The  law  that  every  German  must  fulfil  his  duty  in  the  army  was, 
therefore,  not  completely  carried  out,  and  this  was  all  the  more  a 
subject  of  complaint,  that  the  depot  reserves  of  the  first  class,  who  are 
in  the  first  place  destined  to  join  the  depdt  troops  in  case  of  war,  and 
afterwards  the  field  troops,  remained  without  any  instruction  during 
times  of  peace.  In  order  to  avoid  this  injustice,  and  to  have  the 
dep6t  reserves  better  prepared  to  enter  the  army  in  time  of  war,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  depot  troops  of  the  first  class  should  also  be 
drilled  to  a  certain  degree  in  times  of  peace.  It  was  fixed  by  the 
law  that  tbe  youngest  class  of  these  depot  reserves  should  be  trained 
for  ten  weeks  in  the  first  year,  and  that  for  the  next  two  years  they 
should  join  the  army  every  autumn  for  four  successive  weeks.  The 
depot  reserves  have  to  remain  for  seven  years  at  the  disposal  of  the 
field  army,  and  as  every  year  80,000  men  are  to  be  enlisted  in  the 
depdt  reserves  of  the  first  class,  there  would,  after  seven  years,  be 
more  than  500,000  men  on  hand  for  filling  up  the  cadres  of  the 
depdt  troops.  In  order  to  enable  these  men  to  become  more  quickly 
acquainted  with  the  different  branches  of  the  service,  and  in  order  to 
have  at  once  the  necessary  men  ready  to  replace  the  losses  of  the 
field  army,  these  depot  reserves  will  now  have  to  go  through  a 
course  of  drill  lasting  altogether  eighteen  weeks.  This  measure 
would,  of  course,  have  become  very  advantageous  for  the  German 
army  if  all  the  depot  reserves  of  the  first  class  at  disposal  had  really 
gone  through  their  drill.  As,  however,  the  necessary  instructors, 
who  had  to  be  taken  from  the  line  troops,  were  wanting,  only  35,000 
depot  reserves  were  drilled  in  the  autumn  of  1881  for  ten  weeks ; 
and  as  these  men  had  to  go  through  a  repeated  training  of  four 
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weeks  last  year,  70,000  men  have  already  been  instructed,  wliile 
from  this  autumn  on,  105,000  depot  reserves  will  be  exercised 
annually.  The  German  army  will,  therefore,  after  seven  years  shall 
have  expired,  that  is  in  1887,  have  220,000  drilled  depdt  reserves  at 
disposal,  after  a  reduction  of  10  per  cent,  has  been  made  for  losses  by 
death,  illness,  emigration,  &c.  After  a  further  lapse  of  five  years 
150,000  men  of  this  class  will  be  enlisted  into  the  depot  reserves  of 
i;he  second  class,  so  that  the  German  army  will  in  this  manner  be 
strengthened  in  the  year  1893  by  370,000  drilled  depot  reserves. 
This  number  must,  of  course,  appear  very  small  in  comparison  with 
the  large  masses  which  figure  in  the  French  territorial  army,  but  as 
will  afterwards  be  seen,  the  active  military  power  of  Germany 
will,  nevertheless,  not  remain  so  far  behind  those  of  France  and 
Russia. 

The  idea  of  having  the  dep6t  reserves  of  the  first  class  drilled  in 
all  branches  of  the  company  school  in  the  short  time  of  only  ten 
weeks  was  at  first  not  well  received  by  the  old  officers,  who  still  held 
the  principle  of  three  years'  service  to  be  the  best.  From  the  ex- 
periences of  the  last  two  years,  however,  the  following  results  can 
be  stated. 

The  depot  reserves  have,  during  the  first  period  of  their  ten  weeks' 
exercise,  gone  through  all  the  different  branches  of  the  company 
training  school,   and  even  the  most  sceptical  officers   have   been 
obliged  to  confess  that  much  better  results  have  been  accompUshed 
than  were  generally  expected.     The  officers  and  non-commissioned 
officers  of  the  line,  who  were  intrusted  with  the  instruction  of  tbe 
men,  had  fulfilled  their  difficult  task  with  the  greatest  energy  and 
patience,  and  as  the  men  themselves  showed  great  willingness,  the 
whole  experiment  has  proved  a  complete  success.     It  would,  bow- 
ever,  be  a  great  mistake  to  believe  that  the  system  of  short  service 
could  be  introduced  for  the  whole  army,  for  the  repeated  training 
through  which  the  dep6t  reserves  of  1881  had  to  go  for  four  weeks 
in  the  autumn  of  1882  showed  that  the  men  had  forgotten  almost 
everything  they   had   learnt,  and  that   they  had    to    be  drilled 
again  almost  from  the  beginning.     Nevertheless,  it  is  hoped  that  by 
avoiding  several  mistakes   which   have  been  made  the  men  will 
become  a  valuable  element  for  filling  up  the  dep6t  cadres  of  the  field 
army.     While  in  former  wars  it  very  often  happened  that  recruits 
who  had  only  been  drilled  for  four  or  six  weeks  at  the  depot  cadres* 
had  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the  front  to  replace  those  lost  or  disabled  in 
th&  wear  and  tear  of  the  war,  the  opportunity  will  now  be  given  in 
future  to  dispose  for  this  purpose  in  the  first  line  of  those  depot 
reserves  which  have  already  been  drilled  for  eighteen  weeks,  tboogb 
at  different  periods.     These  men  will  indeed  not  be  drilled  enough  to 
form  independent  cadres  of  troops,  but  they  will  become  a  valuable 
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element  for  quickly  reinforcing  the  army,  and  therefore  this  measure 
must  be  regarded  as  a  great  improvement  in  the  German  army,  the 
more  so  as  the  existing  system  as  a  whole  has  not  been  in  any 
way  altered  by  it. 

Regarding  the  augmentation  which  has  taken  place  since  the  1st  of 
April,  1881,  the  army  on  peace  footing  has  only  been  increased  by 
25,000  men  and  4,000  horses,  so  that  only  8,000  recruits  more  than 
before  had  to  be  enlisted  every  year.  By  the  augmentation  of  34 
battalions  of  infantry,  40  batteries  of  field  artillery,  2  battalions  of 
garrison  artillery,  and  1  battalion  of  engineers,  the  army  will  only 
gain  a  real  increase  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  years,  when  the  neces- 
sary reserves  and  militia  shall  have  been  enlisted  for  all  cadres.  For 
the  present  only  a  very  small  number  of  men  has  been  added  to  the 
active  forces  of  the  army,  but  the  great  advantage  which  will  result 
from  the  new  organization  is  seen  already  in  the  case  of  the  15th 
Army  Corps,  garrisoned  in  Alsace-Lorraine,  which  can  dispose  of 
the  full  complement  of  cadres,  and  that  besides  8  new  Prussian,  1 
Bavarian,  and  1  Saxon  infantry  regiments,  7  new  militia  regiments 
will  be  formed,  so  that  the  whole  number  of  militia  battalions  will 
be  increased  from  298  to  307.  Political  reasons  have  hitherto  for- 
bidden the  organization  of  the  15th  Army  Corps  after  the  pattern  of 
the  territorial  system,  for  it  is  still  composed  of  Prussian,  Bavarian, 
Saxon,  and  Wiirtemberg  troops,  while  the  Alsatian  recruits  are  for 
the  most  part  enlisted  in  regiments  garrisoned  in  Germany,  and 
particularly  in  the  Prussian  Guards  Corps,  and  have  verified  their 
old  fame  in  becoming  excellent  soldiers. 

By  the  last  increase  of  the  army  the  principle  has  not  been  vio- 
lated, that  the  whole  army  shall  be  divided  into  18  army  corps :  12 
Prussian  including  the  Guards  Corps,  2  Bavarian,  1  Saxon,  1 
Wiirtemberg,  1  Baden,  and  1  Alsace-Lorraine ;  and  that  each  army 
corps  shall  consist  of  two  infantry  divisions,  with  the  exception  of 
the  11th  Army  Corps,  to  which  the  25th  division  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Hesse  is  attached. 

The  organization  differs  in  times  of  peace  from  that  in  times  of 
war,  in  so  far  that  each  infantry  division  in  peace  is  composed  of 
2  infantry  and  1  cavalry  brigades,  each  comprising  two  or  three 
regiments.  To  each  army  corps  belong  furthermore  1  battalion  of 
sharpshooters,  1  battalion  of  engineers,  1  battalion  of  commissariat 
and  transport  corps,  and  1  brigade  of  artillery  divided  into  2 
regiments,  of  which  the  first  consiBts  of  two  sections  of  4  heavy 
batteries  each,  and  the  second  of  two  sections  of  4  heavy  batteries 
each,  and  of  one  section  of  horse  artillery  of  3  light  batteries.  Some 
minor  differences  exist,  indeed,  in  the  organization  of  the  single 
corps,  of  which,  however,  wo  need  only  mention  that  in  the 
Guards,  the  Saxon,  and  in  the   15th   Army  Corps,  independent 
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cavalry  divisions  have  already  been  formed  in  times  of  peace,  while 
in  all  other  corps  the  cavalry  brigades  have  hitherto  remained 
attached  to  the  infantry  divisions,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the 
cavalry  leaders.  The  reason  why  this  wish  has  until  now  remained 
imfulfilled,  though  the  usefulness  of  such  a  measure  has  almost 
everywhere  been  recognised,  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  would  become 
necessary  to  assemble  the  different  cavalry  regiments  in  larger 
garrisons,  and  that  the  Minister  of  War  was  not  able  to  spend  the 
necessary  funds  for  this  purpose.  The  German  military  authorities 
have  been  anxious  to  balance  this  disadvantage  as  much  as  possible 
by  collecting  the  different  cavalry  regiments  of  the  army  corps 
almost  every  autumn  for  great  cavalry  manoBuvres,  in  order  to  give 
to  the  commander  the  opportunity  to  lead  great  masses  of  this  arm, 
aud  to  make  officers  and  men  acquainted  with  all  the  complicated 
formations ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  cavalry  would  certainly 
become  much  better  fit  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  and  important 
tasks  which  this  arm  will  have  to  accomplish  in  future  wars,  if  it 
was  formed  in  times  of  peace  into  independent  divisions.  It  is 
generally  acknowledged  that  those  armies  will  be  in  most  advan- 
tageous position  which  have,  in  times  of  peace,  had  their  great 
independent  corps  and  divisions  formed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  in  actual  warfare,  for  the  whole  apparatus  of  the  mobi- 
lization of  a  large  army  is  so  complicated  that  nothing  should  be 
neglected  which  could  help  to  lessen  those  difficulties.  However 
well  the  preparations  for  the  mobilization  may  be  completed,  many 
unforeseen  circumstances  may  tarn  up  at  the  last  moment,  and  the 
greatest  energy  will  always  be  needed  to  accomplish  the  work  as 
quickly  as  possible  in  order  to  gain  an  advantage  over  the  enemy. 
The  German  Ministry  of  War  and  the  General  Staff  are  well  aware 
of  the  fact  that  the  mobilization  of  an  army  alone  can  test  the  value 
of  the  military  institutions  and  the  administration  of  the  State,  and 
that  the  quick  and  well-organized  progress  of  the  mobilization  may 
become  decisive  for  the  restdt  of  the  whole  war.  The  (Jennan 
authorities  have  therefore  always  tried  to  perfect,  in  times  of  peace,  the 
preliminary  arrangements  for  the  mobilization,  and  to  such  a  degree 
that  not  the  least  confusion  or  loss  of  time  shall  take  place,  and 
that  everybody  exactly  knows  what  to  do  when  the  order  for  mobi- 
lization is  telegraphed  all  over  Germany. 

In  order  to  render  this  possible,  the  commanders  of  the  different 
army  corps  are,  with  the  assistance  of  the  commanders  of  the  infantry 
brigades,  and  the  commanders  of  the  militia  districts,  minutely 
acquainted  with  the  resources  of  men,  horses,  and  material  in  the 
territorial  districts  of  their  army  corps,  and  as  they  generally  have 
to  rely  on  these  resources  alone  for  mobilising  their  troops,  the  whole 
work  of  mobilization  is  completely  decentralized.    All  arrangements 
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are  made  beforehand«  and  even  with  regard  to  the  use  of  railway 
lines  no  inquiries  have  to  be  made  of  the  Minister  of  War,  and  no 
directions  have  to  be  given  by  the  latter.  The  commanders,  after 
having  received  the  call,  have  only  to  announce  when  they  will  be 
ready  to  start  with  their  troops,  and  then  only  will  they  receive 
the  order  where  and  when  to  embark  for  their  destination. 

The  apparatus  of  mobilization  of  the  German  army  looks  very 
complicated,  but  the  principles  after  which  it  has  to  be  accomplished 
are  very  simple,  as  the  following  statements  will  show.  The  mobi- 
lisation of  the  army  includes,  1,  the  formation  of  the  field  army ; 
2,  the  formation  of  the  field  reserve  army ;  3,  the  formation  of  the 
depdt  cadres ;  4,  the  formation  of  the  garrison  troops ;  and  5,  the 
formation  of  the  "  landsturm." 

The  field  army  consists  of  18  army  corps,  the  fighting  troops  of 
each  of  which  are  composed  of  2  infantry  divisions  and  the  corps 
artillery.  Each  infantry  division  comprises  12  infantry  battalions, 
which  are  divided  into  2  brigades,  each  of  which  contains  2  regi- 
ments with  3  battalions.  To  the  first  division  are  attached  1  bat- 
talion of  sharpshooters  and  1  company  of  engineers ;  to  the  second 
division,  2  companies  of  engineers.  Each  infantry  division  has 
fortheimore  at  its  disposal  a  light  cavalry  regiment  of  4  squad- 
rons, a  section  of  field  artillery  consisting  of  4  batteries  with  24 
guns  (8*7  cm.),  a  section  of  pontoons,  and  a  sanitary  detachment. 
The  battalions  number  1,000  men,  the  squadron  150  horses.  The 
troops  are  provided  with  food  for  three  days,  forage  for  one  day,  and 
with  110  cartridges  for  each  musket,  50  cartridges  for  each  carbine, 
and  135  rounds  for  each  artillery  gun.  Stores  and  ammuni- 
tion, as  well  as  all  necessaries  for  giving  the  first  help  to  the 
wounded,  are  carried  either  by  the  men  themselves  or  by  horses  and 
special  carts,  of  which  each  infantry  battalion  has  one  with  6  horses, 
one  with  4  horses,  and  7  with  2  horses,  while  each  squadron  has  one 
with  2  horses,  and  each  battery  has  12  with  6  horses.  Besides 
the  section  of  pontoons  which  is  attached  to  each  infantry  division, 
and  which  is  sufficient  to  build  a  bridge  of  35  metres  in  length, 
each  army  corps  possesses  a  pontoon  column,  the  material  of  which 
is  enough  for  a  bridge  of  135  metres  in  length.  Each  army  corps 
has  at  its  disposal,^  besides  the  ammunition  which  is  carried  by  the 
fighting  troops  themselves,  200  carts  for  ammunition,  in  which  60 
cartridges  for  each  musket  and  110  rounds  for  every  gun  are  trans- 
ported. Food  for  each  army  corps  for  eight  days  is  carried  by  160 
transport  carts  with  4  horses,  and  by  400  transport  carts  with  2 
horses  each.  The  army  corps  has  for  the  sanitary  service,  besides 
the  three  sanitary  detachments,  of  which  one  is  attached  to  each 
infantry  division  and  one  to  the  cavalry  division,  12  heavy  field 
hospitals,  with  2,400  beds  at  its  disposal.    Finally,  the  necessary 
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branches  of  administration^  the  commissariat,  clergy,  field-post, 
and  the  section  for  laying  telegraphic  cable  of  20  kilometres 
length  are  attached  to  the  army  corps,  and  all  these  different 
branches  have  been  organized  with  the  intention  of  enabling  each 
division  at  once  to  be  sent  to  the  field  as  an  independent  body. 

The  fighting  troops  of  each  army  corps  number,  therefore, 
24  battalions,  or  24,000  men,  to  which  must  be  added  1  battalion 
of  sharpshooters  and  3  companies  of  engineers,  with,  together, 
1,750  men,  8  squadrons  of  cavalry  with  1,200  horses,  16  batteries  of 
field  artillery  (8  batteries  of  the  divisional  and  8  of  the  corps 
artillery),  with  96  guns  and  2,000  men.  The  whole  strength  of  the 
army  corps,  however,  may  be  assumed  to  be  almost  140,000  men  and 
10,000  horses,  114  guns,  and  1,500  carts,  for  in  the  above-mentioned 
numbers  the  commissariat  and  transport  corps  were  not  included, 
nor  the  cavalry  divisions  and  the  horse  batteries  which  will  be  attached 
to  the  latter. 

We  have  mentioned  that  only  one  light  cavalry  regiment  will  be 
attached  to  each  infantry  division.  As  the  German  army  will  be 
formed  in  37  infantry  divisions  (the  25th  division  of  the  Orand 
Duchy  of  Hesse  included),  there  will  remain  55  regiments  of  cavalry 
to  be  formed  into  independent  cavalry  divisions.  It  is  not  known 
of  which  regiments  these  divisions  are  to  be  formed,  nor  how 
strong  they  are  to  be,  but  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  greater 
number  will  be  composed  of  3  brigades  of  2  regiments  each, 
as  this  formation  will  best  answer  for  the  new  tactical  prin- 
ciple of  employing  the  two  regiments  of  the  first  line  for  executing 
the  attack,  the  two  regiments  of  the  second  line  for  turning  the 
enemy's  flanks,  and  the  two  regiments  of  the  third  line  to  cover  the 
flanks  of  the  attacking  division,  and  to  serve  as  a  support  for  the  first 
and  second  line.  It  is,  however,  possible  that  some  divisions  will  be 
formed  only  of  2  brigades,  just  as  circumstances  may  demand  it. 
To  each  division  one  or  two  batteries  of  horse  artillery,  with  6  guns, 
of  7*8  cm.  calibre  each,  will  be  attached,  while  the  rest  of  the  horse 
artillery  will  remain  at  the  disposal  of  the  corps  artillery. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  understood  that  the  whole  system  of 
mobilization  for  the  German  army  is  very  simple,  and  that  the 
authorities  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  facilitate  the  work  by 
introducing  the  same  principles  for  the  different  army  corps.  This, 
however,  .does  not  exclude  the  cropping  up  of  minor  difficulties  here 
and  there,  as  several  army  corps  are,  in  time  of  peace,  somewhat 
stronger  than  others.  As  a  rule,  each  infantry  division  will  only 
number  4  regiments  of  infantry,  and  therefore  only  142  of  the  161 
existing  regiments  will  be  needed.  The  balance  of  19  regiments, 
therefore,  remain  at  general  disposal,  and  can  either  be  distributed 
to  the  different  army  corps,  used  for  the  formation  of  a  new  army 
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corps,  or  remain  at  home  to  form  the  garrison  in  the  great  centres 
where,  in  times  of  war,  riots  might  arise.  It  was  also  mentioned 
that  only  3  companies  of  each  battali(m  of  engineers  would  be  attached 
to  the  army  corps,  and  this  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
fourth  company  of  the  different  battalions  will  be  employed  either 
for  mining  or  for  telegraphic  service.  The  regiment  of  railway 
engineers  remains  under  the  special  orders  of  the  general  staff,  and 
will  be  divided  into  17  independent  companies,  in  order  to  facilitate 
their  being  sent  to  those  parts  of  the  theatre  of  war  where  their  help 
is  wanted.  The  regiment  of  railway  engineers  is  a  very  young  insti- 
tution of  the  army,  which,  however,  has  always  enjoyed  the  particular 
care  of  the  chief  of  the  General  Staff.  The  officers  are  selected  from 
the  officers  of  the  engineers,  as  well  as  from  those  of  the  infantry  ; 
and  the  men  are  chosen  for  the  greater  part  from  railway  workmen, 
mechanics,  civil  engineers,  &c.  The  railway  engineers  are  not  only 
exercised  in  the  destruction  of  railways,  but  particularly  in  the  build- 
ing and  restoration  of  railway  lines,  bridges,  tunnels,  &c.  ;  and  as 
they  have  a  military  railway  line  from  Berlin  to  the  practice-grounds 
of  the  artillery,  near  the  little  town  of  Zossen,  at  their  own  dis- 
posal, they  are  enabled  to  learn  the  whole  practical  service  for  traffic. 
Besides,  they  are  very  often  employed  in  laying  railway  lines  for 
State  or  private  railway  companies,  and  thus  the  greatest  care  is  taken 
that  these  troops  are  well  prepared  for  the  many  important  tasks 
which  they  are  intended  to  fulfil  in  the  future. 

The  whole  mobilized  German  field  army  will,  therefore,  be  com- 
posed of  161  regiments  of  infantry  with  483  battalions,  20  battalions 
of  sharpshooters,  93  regiments  of  cavalry  with  372  squadrons,  340 
field  batteries  with  2,040  guns,  57  companies  of  engineers,  and  961 
commissariat  and  transport  sections.  The  whole  field  army  will 
number,  in  round  figures,  20,000  officers,  740,000  men,  23,000  phy- 
sicians and  officials,  28,000  carriages,  and  235,000  horses. 

For  the  field  reserve  army,  which  is  meant  to  take  the  field,  follow- 
ing the  field  army  as  a  reserve,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  definitive 
measures  will  only  be  taken  after  the  outbreak  of  a  war.  It  can, 
however,  be  assumed  that  each  infantry  regiment  will  have  to  form 
at  once  a  fourth  battalion  of  800  men,  each  battalion  of  sharpshooters 
and  engineers  a  reserve  company,  and  that,  besides  these  troops, 
54  reserve  batteries,  with  324  guns,  and  36  regiments  of  cavalry, 
with  144  squadrons,  and  24  companies  of  engineers  can  be  formed, 
80  that  the  field  reserve  army  would  be  composed  of  5,200  officers, 
166,000  men,  1,000  physicians  and  officials,  and  40,000  horses,  by 
which  10  reserve  divisions  could  be  formed,  which,  of  course,  would 
he  organized  like  those  of  the  field  army. 

The  garrison  troops,  which  will  be  employed  for  defending  the 
fortresses,  for  the  formation  of  the  different  siege  corps,  for  protect- 
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ing  the  etappen,  &q,,  will  be  formed  of  the  293  militia  battalions  of 
infantry,  of  62  battalions  of  garrison  artillery,  and  of  48  companies 
of  engineers,  and  will  probably  number  9,000  officers,  300,000  men, 
2,000  physicians  and  officials. 

Finally,  we  have  to  mention  the  depot  troops,  of  which  each 
infantry  regiment  will  have  to  form,  immediately  after  the  order  for 
the  mobilization  has  been  given,  1  battalion  of  5  companies  of  from 
1,200  to  1,500  men,  each  battalion  of  sharpshooters  and  engineers  a 
company  of  250  men,  each  regiment  of  artillery  two  batteries  of  6 
guns,  each  battalion  of  commissariat  and  transport  corps  2  companies, 
and  the  regiment  of  railway  engineers  a  section  of  2  companies. 
The  cavalry  regiments,  which,  in  time  of  peace,  are  composed  of  5 
squadrons,  leave  behind  them  1  squadron  as  depot  squadron.  The 
strength  of  all  the  depdt  troops  may  be,  therefore,  calculated  at  161 
battalions  of  infantry,  20  companies  of  sharpshooters,  19  companies 
of  engineers,  74  batteries,  36  companies  of  commissariat  and  trans- 
port corps,  and  93  squadrons  of  cavalry,  with  more  than  4,000  officers, 
250,000  men,  1,500  physicians  and  officials,  and  30,000  horses. 

The  total  number  which  Germany  can  almost  immediately  mobi- 
lize may,  therefore,  be  estimated  at  38,000  officers,  1,450,000  men, 
27,000  physicians  and  officials,  and  300,000  horses ;  for  which 
number  all  clothes,  armaments,  outfit,  carts,  &c.,  are  provided  in 
peace  time,  and  held  in  readiness  in  the  different  garrisons,  where 
the  formations  of  the  above-mentioned  troops  have  to  take  place. 

This  number  will,  of  course,  appear  very  large,  yet,  after  sending 
this  one  and  a  half  million  of  soldiers  into  the  field,  the  resources  of 
Germany  in  men  are  not  yet  exhausted.  We  have  seen  that  every 
year  130,000  recruits  on  the  average  are  enlisted,  and  130,000  reserves 
are  sent  home,  which  number  has  to  be  multiplied  by  9,  as  the  men 
have  to  serve  for  9  years  in  the  reserve  and  militia  after  they  have 
left  the  army.  Thereby  1,170,000  drilled  reserve  and  militia  men 
are  at  the  disposal  of  the  country ;  to  which  number  must  be  added 
the  strength  of  the  army  on  peace  footing  with  427,270  and  30,000 
one-year  volunteers,  and  the  youngest  contingent  of  the  recruits, 
which  have  to  be  enlisted  in  the  depot  troops.  Even  if  we  allow  a 
reduction  of  15  per  cent,  of  the  1,170,000  men  of  the  reserve  and 
militia,  there  will  remain  1,600,000  men  ;  while  for  the  formation  of 
the  above-mentioned  troops  only  1,450,000  men  are  needed.  To  this 
surplus  of  150,000  men  must  be  added  5  contingents  of  dep6t  reserves 
of  the  first  class,  which,  after  a  reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  will  number 
300,000  men,  of  which,  however,  80,000  men  will  have  to  join  the 
dep6t  troops.  The  dep6t  reserves  of  the  second  class  are  not  of  much 
value,  and  had,  therefore,  better  remain  unmentioned.  But  by  the 
law  of  the  **  Landsturm,"  all  healthy  men  between  the  thirty-second 
and  forty- second  year  of  life  are  obliged  to  join  the  army  for  the 
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protection  of  the  country  in  case  of  an  invasion  by  the  enemy  ;  and 
cTen  if  we  suppose  that  only  old  soldiers  would  join  the  newly-to- 
be-formed  cadres,  and  even  if  we  allow  a  reduction  of  40  per  cent., 
there  will  still  remain  780,000  men  able  to  bear  arms  for  the  defence 
of  the  Fatherland.  The  whole  military  resources  of  Germany  may, 
tberefore,  be  estimated  as  follows : 


The  mobilized  army 

•        • 

1,450,000] 

oien. 

The  surplus  of  drilled  reserve  and  militiamen 

150,000 

The  dep^t  reserves  of  the  first  class 

220,000 

One  contingent  of  recruits 

160,000 

One-year  volunteers 

30,000 

Volunteers  under  twenty  years 

50,000 

Ten  contingents  of  Landsturm 

•        • 

780,000 

Total 

2,830,000 

ft 

The  value  of  the  Qerman  army  can,  of  course,  not  be  judged  after 
these  large  figures,  though  at  present  the  opinion  seems  to  prevail 
that  those  countries  will  be  best  able  to  achieve  victory  which  have 
the  largest  numbers  of  soldiers  at  their  disposal.  We  have  only 
made  these  calculations  in  order  to  facilitate  a  comparison  with  the 
figures  given  in  the  accounts  of  the  French  and  Russian  armies. 
The  largest  strength  of  the  German  army  in  the  Franco-German 
war  never  exceeded  1,400,000  men,  but  we  can  assume  that  in  a 
future  war  half  a  million  soldiers  more  could  easily  be  brought  into 
the  field  by  Germany. 

After  having  thus  commented  on  the  resources  of  the  German 
army,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  further  details  about  its 
mobilization.  We  have  stated  that  all  orders  are  worked  out  during 
the  time  of  peace,  and  that  every  year  a  plan  for  the  mobilization 
has  to  be  made  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  Ministry  of  War  and 
of  the  great  General  Staff,  wherein  all  details  of  the  mobilization  are 
minutely  fixed.  Particular  lists  are  prepared  from  which  every 
officer  of  the  line,  as  well  as  of  the  reserve  and  militia,  can  know 
before  hand  to  which  part  he  will  be  ordered. 

The  order  for  the  mobilization  will  in  future  be  telegraphed  all 
over  the  country,  and  will  then  be  at  once  published  in  every  town 
and  village.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  made  known  how  many 
contingents  of  the  reserves  and  militia,  and  on  which  day  they  will 
have  to  present  themselves  "at  the  headquarters,  so  that  two  days 
after  the  publication  of  the  order,  the  reserves  will  be  able  to  join 
their  regiments.  The  whole  work  of  mobilization  is  divided  into 
several  days,  and  for  each  day  a  certain  task  has  to  be  accomplished. 
Immediately  after  the  order  for  the  mobilization  has  reached  the 
Tegimentd,  they  have  to  send  parties  of  ofllcers  and  men  to  the  diffe- 
rent headquarters  of  the  commanders  of  the  militia  districts  in  order 
to  receive  there  the  collected  reserves  and  horses.     Of  the  latter 
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there  are  in  time  of  peace  exact  lists  prepared  in  every  district, 
stating  their  numbers,  whereby  it  is  always  to  be  calculated  whether 
the  stock  is  sufficient  to  coyer  the  wants  of  the  army,  or  whether  it 
will  be  necessary  to  make  arrangements  with  horse-dealers.  The 
owners  of  horses  are  bound  to  bring  all  animals  before  the  special 
committees,  composed  of  officers,  lai^ided  proprietors,  and  farmers, 
and  to  sell  all  horses  to  the  State  which  are  fit  for  the  serrice,  while 
the  prices  for  the  horses  are  fixed  by  a  civil  committee.  The  rail- 
way administrations  are  informed  beforehand  how  many  trains  they 
have  to  prepare  for  transporting  the  reserves  and  horses  from  the 
different  district  headquarters  to  their  regiments,  and  only  by  the 
most  punctual  execution  of  these  measures  is  it  possible  that  shortly 
after  the  order  of  mobilization  has  been  given,  the  different  troops 
may  be  provided  with  their  regular  number  of  men  and  horses.  The 
first  principle  which  is  most  scrupulously  observed  ia  that  the 
youngest  contingents  have  to  form  the  field  army,  and  that  the  next 
contingents  have  to  form  the  field  reserve  army  and  the  garri- 
son troops.  The  filling  up  of  the  cadres  by  the  many  hundred 
thousand  men  of  the  reserve  and  militia  who  are  needed  for  the  above- 
mentioned  formation  offers  no  difficulties ;  a  more  difficult  task  it  is, 
however,  always  to  have  the  great  number  of  officers  and  non-com- 
missioned officers  ready. 

From  the  army  lists  published  last  year  it  is  seen  that  the  German 
army  numbers  16,500  officers  of  the  line  and  15,000  officers  of  the 
reserve  and  militia,  or  a  total  of  81,500  officers.  We  have  seen  that 
for  the  field  army  20,000  officers  are  needed,  for  the  field  reserve 
army  5,200,  for  the  garrison  troops  9,000,  and  for  the  depot  troops 
4,000  officers.  These  wants  will  therefore  not  be  covered  by  the 
above-mentioned  number,  and  it  will  become  necessary  to  employ 
retired  officers  and  old  non-commissioned  officers  in  many  places 
where  their  work  requires  not  so  much  strength  and  health.  As  in 
future  wars  the  losses  of  officers  may  be  still  greater  than  in  the  last 
Franco-German  war,  the  lack  of  well-instructed  and  able  officers 
might  become  dangerous  for  the  army.  The  German  military 
authorities  have  therefore  tried  to  have  the  one-year  volunteers  per- 
fected with  the  view  of  making  reserve  officers  of  them,  but  it  must 
be  owned  that  until  now  no  great  success  has  resulted  from  this 
measure.  In  many  regiments  the  one-year  volunteers  are  regarded 
as  a  burden,  and  the  commanders  do  not  take  as  much  care  with  their 
instruction  as  would  be  necessary  if  these  young  men,  who  for  the 
greater  part  come  from  the  better  classes  of  the  population,  and  who 
have  received  a  good  education,  are  to  become  fit  for  their  future 
commission  ^s  reserve  officers.  The  one-year  volunteers  have  as  a 
rule  not  learnt  much  when  they  leave  the  army,  and  though  they 
have  to  pass  examinations,  and  have  to  join  their  regiments  agatafor 
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certain  periods  in  order  to  perfect  their  military  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience before  becoming  officers,  these  reserve  officers  are  for  the 
greater  part  not  well  able  to  fulfil  satisfactorily  the  numerous  duties 
of  the  complicated  service.  It  has  often  been  proposed  that  all  those 
one-year  volunteers  who  wished  to  be  appointed  reserve  officers 
should  remain  for  two  years  in  the  active  service.  This  measure  has, 
however,  not  yet  been^approved,  but  if  the  institution  of  the  reserve 
officers  is  to  be  of  real  use,  it  will  at  all  events  become  necessary  that 
the  volunteers  must  bo  more  carefully  trained  in  order  to  fit  them  for 
their  responsible  position,  and  to  make  them  reliable  in  the  time  of 
danger. 

A  great  number  of  officers  of  the  line  have  to  join  the  troops  of  the 
field  reserve  army,  the  depot  troops,  and  the  garrison  troops,  while  in 
the  line  their  places  will  be  filled  by  officers  of  the  reserve.  Each 
regiment  of  infantry  has  in  time  of  peace,  besides  its  colonel  and  the 
commanders  of  the  three  battalions,  two  majors,  who  will  be 
appointed  commanders  of  the  battalions  of  the  field  reserve  army 
and  of  the  garrison  troops,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  officers  of  the 
depot  troops  will  likewise  be  chosen  from  the  best-informed  and  most 
energetic  officers  of  the  line,  as  it  is  necessary  to  drill  these  troops 
in  a  very  short  time.  The  command  of  the  reserve  brigades, 
reserve  divisions,  reserve  corps  will  also  be  given  to  high  officers  of 
the  line,  and  therefore  a  great  number  of  officers  will  come  into  per- 
fectly new  positions  at  the  very  moment  when  it  will  be  necessary  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  all  branches  of  the  service.  The  experience 
of  the  last  great  war  has  shown  that  the  German  army  was  well  able 
to  meet  all  these  emergencies,  but  as  a  future  war  may  make  still 
greater  demands  in  every  respect,  it  is  to  be  feared,  that  by  too 
great  an  enlargement  of  the  army,  its  value  might  be  lessened. 
Another  circumstance  must  be  mentioned,  that  most  of  the  present 
commanders  of  the  difiTerent  army  corps  are  too  old  to  take  the  field 
again,  and  therefore  many  new  appointments  will  have  to  be  made 
for  these  important  positions. 

All  these  details  prove  plainly  that  the  real  strength  of  an  army 
cannot  alone  be  judged  by  the  number  of  men  who  can  be  brought 
into  the  field,  but  that  it  is  in  the  first  place  necessary  to  have  those 
men  at  disposal  who  are  able  to  lead  the  troops  successfully. 

A  good  many  of  the  above  remarks  can  be  applied  to  the  non- 
commissioned officers.  When  the  German  army  was  called  to  the 
French  war,  it  disposed  of  a  very  numerous  and  very  good  corps  of 
old  non-commissioned  officers,  who  had  served  a  long  time  with  the 
troops.  Then  the  time  of  the  French  milliards  came,  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  taken  by  a  fever  of  speculation,  all  branches  of  industry 
and  commerce  paid  well,  and  the  young  men  cared  no  longer  to  stay 
in  the  army,  but  wanted  to  earn  their  livelihood  in  other  careers. 
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Only  a  comparatively  smaU  number  of  old  non-commissioned  officers 
remained  in  the  army,  and  the  greater  part  of  this  most  important 
element  had  to  be  chosen  from  young  men  who  had  scarcely  been 
two  years  in  the  service.  And  very  few  of  these  young  men  were 
willing  to  stay  for  twelve  years  with  their  regiments,  after  which 
time  they  would  have  gained  the  rights  to  ask  for  employment  in 
the  civil  service.  This  drawback  was  felt  all  the  more  as  the 
modem  warfare  had  in  the  meantime  become  more  and  more  compli- 
catedy  and  as  it  was  necessary  to  educate  good  instructors  for  the 
men.  A  reaction,  however,  has  set  in  during  the  last  few  years. 
The  military  authorities  have  endeavoured  to  make  the  life  and  posi- 
tion of  the  non-conmiissioned  officers  a  little  more  comfortable,  and 
though  they  receive  only  a  very  small  salary,  they  can  be  sure  of 
getting  good  positions  in  the  civil  service  after  having  served  for 
twelve  years  in  the  army,  and  therefore  the  army  will  no  longer  be 
in  lack  of  non-commissioned  officers.  At  the  same  time  several  new 
schools  have  been  founded,  where  boys  are  being  educated  with  the 
special  aim  of  making  them  non-commissioned  officers,  and  as  these 
boys  receive  a  very  good  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  the 
schools  are  always  well  frequented.  It  can  therefore  be  expected 
that  the  German  army  will  soon  again  dispose  of  a  large  number  of 
well-drilled  non-commissioned  officers  of  the  line.  From  these  latter 
a  great  number  will  also  be  employed  in  the  cadres  yet  to  be  formed, 
and  their  places  will  then  be  filled  by  non-commissioned  officers  of 
the  reserve  and  miUtia,  of  whom  the  greater  part  will  be  taken  from 
former  one-year  volunteers  who  had  not  succeeded  in  getting  a 
commission  as  officers. 

The  most  difficult  task  consists  in  the  formation  of  the  numerous 
commissariat  and  transport  corps,  which  are  needed  for  the 
different  headquarters  as  well  as  for  the  fighting  troops.  The 
demands  in  this  direction  are  very  ereat  in  modem  warfare,  though 
the  railways  have  yery  much  &<^tated  the  whole  traffic  to  aud 
from  the  armies.  Each  army  corps  has  in  time  of  peace  only  one 
battalion  of  two  companies  of  commissariat  and  transport  corps,  in 
which,  every  half-year,  100  to  150  recruits  are  enlisted  and  receive 
drilling  in  riding  and  driving.  The  reserves  of  these  battalions  are 
not  nearly  sufficient  for  the  formation  of  the  above-enumerated  com- 
missariat and  transport  corps,  and  a  great  many  men  have,  therefore, 
to  be  taken  for  this  reserve  from  the  reserves  and  militia  of  the 
cavalry.  As  the  cavalry  regiments  take  the  field  only  with  four 
squadrons,  the  war  strength  of  which  is  almost  the  same  as  on  peace 
footing,  and  as  only  36  reserve  cavalry  regiments  are  to  be  formed, 
a  great  number  of  reserves  of  the  cavalry  can  be  employed  for  the 
commissariat  and  transport  corps  and  for  the  drivers  of  the  field 
hospitals.     The  whole  corps  is  organized  in  such  a  manner  that  one 
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part  can,  after  some  days^  be  embarked  for  the  theatre  of  war^  in 
order  to  secure  the  food  for  the  army^  and  that  the  second  part  can 
follow  the  fighting  troops  immediately.  All  the  material,  the  carts 
as  well  as  the  harnesses,  are,  in  time  of  peace,  stored  up  in  the 
different  garrisons  of  the  staffs  and  troops,  so  that  the  mobilization 
of  this  large  transport  corps  can  be  accomplished  within  ten  days. 

The  circumstance  that  the  German  army  may,  in  a  future  war,  find 
the  roads  into  the  countries  to  be  invaded  barred  by  fortifications, 
will  make  it  necessary  to  mobilize  with  the  field  army  a  section  of 
the  siege-park,  which  comprises  400  guns  of  9  cm.,  12  cm.,  15  cm. 
calibre,  and  mortars  of  15  cm.  and  21  cm.  calibre.  This  park  is 
divided  into  four  sections,  which  are  stored  in  the  large  fortresses  of 
the  Western  and  Eastern  Provinces,  and  in  the  Province  of  Branden- 
burg. All  preparations  have  been  made  that  some  sections  can  be 
mobilized  in  a  very  short  time,  and  that  they  can  follow  the  field 
army  immediately,  accompanied  by  the  necessary  battalions  of  garrison 
artillery.  This  would  be  all  the  more  useful,  as  it  would  then  be 
possible  to  undertake  the  siege  of  fortifications  at  a  moment  when 
their  armament  had  not  been  quite  finished  and  their  garrison  was  not 
quite  ready  for  successful  defence. 

The  organization  of  the  different  headquarters,  and  the  fixing  of 
the  ardre  de  bataille,  will  of  course  depend  on  the  political  and 
strategical  situation,  whether  the  German  troops  have  to  encounter 
one  enemy  alone,  or  whether  they  will  be  obliged  to  begin  operations  in 
different  directions.  The  Emperor  will  always  remain  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, whose  great  headquarters  will  be  composed  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Great  General  Staff,  the  Minister  of  War,  the  Military 
Cabinet,  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Artillery  and  Engineers,  the 
Inspector-General  of  the  Etappen,  the  Chiefs  of  the  Commissariat 
Departments,  and  the  Bail  way.  Telegraph,  Post,  and  Sanitary  Detach- 
ments, so  that  near  him  the  whole  apparatus  for  leading,  moving,  and 
feeding  the  different  corps  is  concentrated. 

Three  to  five  army  corps  will  be  united  under  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  an  army,  whose  headquarters  will  be  composed  in  a  similar 
manner  as  that  of  the  Emperor.  The  number  of  the  armies  which 
may  be  formed  in  a  future  war  is,  of  course,  not  fixed,  for  all  must, 
in  this  respect,  depend  upon  the  eventual  future  political  situation. 
All  has,  however,  been  settled,  at  least  so  far  that  the  formation  of 
the  headquarters  of  a  certain  number  of  armies  will  be  very  easy. 
The  independent  cavalry  division  will,  for  the  greater  part,  be  put 
under  the  direct  orders  of  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  different 
armies.  The  idea  to  join  troops  of  infantry  to  these  cavalry  divisions 
has  been  completely  abandoned,  and  it  is  rightly  believed  that, 
after  almost  all  cavalry  regiments  will  have  been  armed  with 
carbines,  the  cavalry  will  be  enabled  to  fight  successfully  on  foot. 
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It  is  at  the  same  time  expected  that  the  German  cavalry  will  play 
a  very  great  part  in  future  wars  in  making  raids  against  the 
flanks  and  communications  of  the  enemy,  and  into  the  country  in 
order  to  destroy  the  resources  of  the  enemy.  In  some  cafees  a 
cavalry  division  may  be  attached  to  the  army  corps,  but  this  will 
only  happen  exceptionally.  It  is  generally  assumed  that  the 
cavalry  divisions  will  have  to  begin  their  operations  before  the 
other  troops  of  the  field  army  have  completed  their  mobilization ;  and 
this  seems  to  be  all  the  more  probable  as  it  is  known  that  Bussiahas 
stationed  10  cavalry  divisions  near  the  frontiers  of  Germany  and 
Austria,  and  that  the  Russian  Government  has  accomplished  the  form- 
ation of  17  divisions  of  dragoons,  each  of  which  division  contains 
three  regiments  of  dragoons,  one  regiment  of  Cossacks,  and  two 
battalions  of  horse  artillery,  with  2,566  horses  and  12  guns.  Apart 
from  these  17  divisions,  the  Bussian  army  has  three  divisions  of 
Guards  cavalry  and  three  divisions  of  Caucasian  cavalry  at  its 
disposal,  so  that  more  than  40,000  men  and  180  guns  are  always  ready 
to  take  the  field  at  a  moment's  notice.  All  these  troops  are  armed 
and  drilled  in  such  a  manner  that  they  can  likewise  be  employed  as 
mounted  infantry.  Five  of  these  divisions  are  garrisoned  near  the 
German  frontier,  and  four  in  the  south-west  of  Russia,  near  the 
Austrian  -  Roumanian  frontier,  while  the  rest  is  stationed  in  the 
heart  of  the  Empire.  All  dispositions  are  so  made  that,  in  a  very 
short  time,  the  five  divisions  near  the  Prussian  frontier  can  be 
reinforced  by  the  four  divisions  stationed  near  the  Austrian  and 
Roumanian  frontier,  which  will  thereby  be  able  to  invade  the 
Prussian  provinces  at  once,  and  to  make  raids  into  the  frontier 
districts  in  order  to  disturb  the  mobilization  of  the  army,  to  destroy 
the  railway  and  telegraph  lines,  to  take  the  remonte  depdts  in  the 
provinces  of  Eastern  and  Western  Prussia,  &c.  The  German 
Government,  however,  has  in  these  provinces  a  good  system  of 
railway  lines  at  its  disposal,  by  the  help  of  which  large  masses  of 
cavalry  can  be  sent  to  the  menaced  frontier  districts.  The  same 
can  be  said  regarding  Alsace-Lorraine. 

The  administration  of  the  various  branches  of  the  army  is  organ- 
ized somewhat  in  the  following  way.  The  Inspector-General  of 
the  Artillery  in  the  great  headquarters  has  the  management  of  the 
whole  material  of  the  artillery,  and  has  to  provide  the  troops  with 
ammunition,  arms,  &c.  The'  commanders  of  the  artillery  attached  to 
the  different  headquarters  of  the  army  corps  and  reserves  have 
to  be  informed  after  the  battles  what  is  needed  for  the  troops,  in 
order  to  have  the  ammunition  carts  refilled  from  the  field  reserve 
ammunition  parks  and  the  general  ammunition  depots  which  are 
organized  on  the  several  stations  of  the  etappen.  The  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Artillery  has  also  the  control  over  the  siege-parks. 
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The  material  of  the  engineers  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Inspector- 
General  of  the  Engineer  Corps.  The  Inspector-General  of  the 
Etappen  holds  a  very  important  position,  for  he  unites  in  his 
person  not  only  the  control  over  the  etappen  system,  but  likewise 
over  the  whole  railway,  commissariat,  sanitary,  telegraph,  and  post 
departments.  During  the  Franco-German  war  no  inspector-general 
of  the  etappen  was  appointed,  but  it  was  found  necessary  that  the 
whole  complicated  apparatus  of  the  above-mentioned  branches  of 
administration  should  be  controlled  by  a  high  officer  who  would  always 
be  in  direct  communication  with  the  Chief  of  the  General  Staff  and 
the  Quartermaster-General.  The  post  of  the  Inspector-General  of  the 
Etappen  has  been  newly  created.  The  etappen  system  includes  the 
establishment  of  the  communications  in  the  rear  of  the  army,  and 
each  army,  as  well  as  each  independent  corps,  has  an  inspector  of  the 
etappen  at  its  disposal,  who  has  to  organize  the  whole  traffic  from 
and  to  the  army.  The  chief  of  this  inspection  is  assisted  in  his  work 
by  an  officer  of  the  General  Staff,  several  officers  of  the  artillery  and 
engineers  and  the  necessary  staff  of  commissariat  and  sanitary 
officers,  and  post  and  telegraph  officials.  At  each  etappe  a  com- 
mander is  established,  who  has  to  secure  and  superintend  the  traffic, 
to  watch  the  institution  of  hospitals,  the  erection  of  depdts  of  ammu- 
nition, food,  forage,  &c.  The  railway  department  is  under  the 
special  control  of  a  chief  who  has  to  give  all  necessary  orders  for  the 
use  of  the  railway  lines  in  the  invaded  countries,  as  well  as  of  those 
in  Germany,  which  are,  in  time  of  war,  made  subject  to  the  orders 
of  the  military  authorities.  The  railway  lines  in  the  invaded 
countries  are  administered  by  military  managing  directors,  with  the 
assistance  of  a  staff  of  military  and  technical  officials,  who  are  for  thei 
greater  part  taken  from  the  officers  of  the  railway  troops  and  from 
the  officials  of  the  State  railways.  The  commissariat  department  is 
organized  after  the  same  principle.  The  chief  of  the  department 
receives  his  instructions  from  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Etappen, 
and  has  then  to  give  general  directions  to  the  commissariat  depart- 
ments of  the  different  armies,  army  corps,  and  divisions,  in  order  to 
acquaint  them  beforehand  with  the  intentions  of  the  Great  General 
Staff  and  to  enable  them  to  prepare  the  necessary  magazines.  Though 
the  commissariat  department  has,  during  the  last  war,  distinguished 
itself  by  overcoming  all  those  difficulties  which  arose  at  the  arrival 
of  the  200,000  French  prisoners  made  at  Sedan  and  near  Metz,  and 
by  supplying  Paris  with  food,  this  department  has  put  to  very  good 
use  its  former  experience  for  the  perfection  of  the  whole  system,  and 
it  can  be  anticipated  that  this  important  branch  of  administration 
win  be  able  to  meet  all  the  demands  in  the  future  to  such  a  degree 
that  the  Commanders-in-chief  can  be  assured  that  they  will  never  be 
embarrassed  or  stopped  in  the  development  of  their  plans  by  the 
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failures  of  the  commissariat  department.  The  same  can  be  said  of 
the  sanitary  department,  which  will  be  supported  in  its  difficult  task 
by  the  many  institutions  for  the  voluntary  nursing  of  the  wounded 
and  sick.  The  Empress  Augusta  and  the  Crown  Princess  Yictoria, 
Princess  Royal  of  Great  Britain,  have  always  patronised  these  insti- 
tutions, and  under  their  special  protection  this  important  branch  has 
in  times  of  peace  been  so  well  and  thoroughly  organized  that  it  could 
begin  its  beneficial  work  at  any  moment.  Great  improvements  have 
also  been  introduced  in  the  telegraph  and  post  department,  and  it  is 
therefore  to  be  expected  that  the  whole  complicated  machinery  of 
administration  of  these  large  masses  will  work  to  thorough  satis- 
faction. 

The  whole  plan  of  the  mobilization  of  the  army  is  worked  out  to 
the  effect  that  the  troops  may  be  ready  to  begin  the  strategical 
operations  after  ten  days.  Should  it,  however,  become  necessary  to 
assemble  at  once  a  part  of  the  troops  near  the  menaced  frontiers, 
preparations  are  made  for  such  an  emergency,  so  as  to  exclude  tho 
possibility  of  a  surprise  by  a  strategical  invasion. 

From  the  above  statements  it  can  be  understood  that  the  German 
military  authorities  have  done  all  in  their  power  to  organize  the 
German  resources  in  men  and  material  in  such  a  way  that  the  German 
army  will  be  able  to  defend  successfully  the  Fatherland  against  an 
attack  even  of  a  coalition  of  enemies.  They  are,  nevertheless,  fully 
aware  at  the  same  time  of  the  fact  that  the  organization  and  the  large 
figures  of  the  army  alone  will  not  be  sufficient  in  future  wars  to  secure 
victory,  but  that  in  the  first  line  discipline  and  first-rate  drill  and 
the  employment  of  the  best  tactical  and  strategical  principles,  as  well 
as  the  best  armament,  will  help  to  render  an  army  victorious. 

Ernst  Bratjnb, 
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The  passage  from  Southampton  to  Lisbon,  by  Royal  Mail  steamer 
Elbe,  occupied  three  fine  days  and  one  rough  night.  My  ideas 
of  the  Portuguese  capital  had  been  chiefly  founded  on  a  picture 
I  used  to  look  at  as  a  child,  representing  it  during  the  famous  earth- 
quake, of  the  houses  falling  asunder,  and  a  great  waye  rising  to 
swallow  up  the  panic-stricken  inhabitants.  They  were  effectually 
dissipated  by  the  sight  of  the  pleasant,  cheerful  city,  with  its  steep, 
picturesque  streets,  its  good-humoured,  sauntering  people,  its  gay 
hanging  gardens,  and,  above  everything,  its  tile-faced  houses,  a  tradi- 
tion from  the  time  of  the  Moors.  Most  charming  of  all  is  the  garden 
planted  by  Lord  Lytton  and  bequeathed  by  him  to  his  official  suc- 
cessors. A  "  sentinel  cypress  "  at  its  entrance  keeps  watch  over  a 
wilderness  of  roses,  geraniums,  mesembrianthemums,  and  pansies, 
covering  the  bare  earth  as  completely  as  a  Turkey  carpet  would  do, 
but  in  all  their  disorder  subordinate  still  to  the  hand  that  first  laid 
down  their  limits.  Here,  also,  from  an  ivy-trellised  walk,  one  may 
look  down  upon  the  broad  river  and  its  shipping. 

Sight-seeing  at  Lisbon  is  not  a  hard  task.  Except  the  beautiful 
ruined  Carmo,  there  is  no  church  that  makes  much  impression  on  the 
mind  in  the  city.  Out  of  it,  some  miles  away,  is  the  great  memorial 
church  of  Belem.  All  the  Purists  find  fault  with  it,  but  none  of 
them  can  help  being  struck  by  its  beauty.  The  original  white  stone 
of  the  exterior  is  stained  by  time  and  weather  to  such  rich  tints  of 
buff,  and  brown,  and  black,  that  the  eye  rests  on  it  with  constant 
pleasure;  and  inside  the  high  slender  shafts  make  one  look  up 
beyond  all  the  redundancy  of  decoration  to  the  beautiful  vaulted  roof. 
The  cloisters,  even  among  Portuguese  cloisters,  are  exquisite.  Li 
them  we  found  a  laughing,  shrieking,  tumbling  mass  of  little  black- 
eyed  boys  rushing  after  a  miniature  paper  kite.  They  are  orphan 
children  kept  in  the  old  convent  buildings,  and  apparently  well 
cared  for  by  the  State. 

Cintra  has  always  been  favoured  by  the  poets.  Byron  indexed 
its  beauties ;  Southey  celebrated  it.  When  we  left  London,  only 
a  week  before,  the  trees  were  still  bare  and  flowers  at  an  impossible 
price.  Here  we  suddenly  found  ourselves,  after  the  long  bleak 
drive  from  Lisbon,  in  the  midst  of  the  cork  woods,  and  on  all  sides 
such  a  mass  of  flowers  as  I  had  never  seen  growing  together — cistus, 
and  primrose,  and  iris,  and  gentian,  and  honeysuckle,  and  may,  and 
broom,  and  cactus,  and  bramble,  forming  a  tangled  hedge.  At 
Monseratt,  where  we  stayed  with  the  kindest  of  hosts,  the  plants 
of  Brazil,  Mexico,  Australia,  and  the  Pacific  have  also  been 
naturalized,  and  palms  and  tree-ferns  grow  and  flourish  as  if  in 
their  old  homes.  None  of  us  speaking  Portuguese,  we  engaged  as 
guide  a  benevolent-lookiug  old  gentleman,  a  native  of  Gibraltar, 
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warranted  to  speak  all  languages  and  to  know  the  country  weU.  We 
afterwards  came  to  the  conclusion  that  whatever  languages  he 
may  have  spoken  he  understood  none^  and  that  he  may  have  been 
acquainted  with  his  native  rock,  but  knew  very  little  of  any  Portu- 
guQse  town.  Even  his  name  we  never  arrived  at  knowing.  One 
of  our  number  said  at  last  in  despair,  "Is  it  Antonio?"  and  he 
said,  "No,  it  is  not;  but  you  may  call  me  so  if  you  like."  So 
we  adopted  it.  He  was  very  "  *umble,"  however,  and  very  anxious 
to  please,  and  was  only  a  little  stupid  and  very  deaf.  Some- 
times we  vowed  never  to  ask  him  another  question,  and  then  one 
of  us  would  forget  past  sufferings  and  come  to  the  attack  again, 
as  at  Alcobaf a,  wishing  to  know  if  a  cast  had  ever  been  taken 
of  the  beautiful  tomb  of  Inez.  "  Has  a  cast  been  made  from 
it  P "  "  Oh,  yes,  plenty  of  photograph  to  buy."  "  No,"  very 
distinctly ;  ''but  I  want  to  know  if  a  cast  of  it  has  been  taken  in 
plaster  of  Paris."  "  No,  no,  it  has  never  been  to  Paris."  And  the 
same  night,  when  we  were  going  to  bed  and  wanted  to  order  early 
breakfast  for  next  morning,  ''You  will  order  bread  and  eggs." 
"  Oh,  yes ;  I  will  go  down  for  them  at  once ! "  "  And  can  we  have 
coffee  and  boiled  milk  P"  "  Boiled  milk  ?  Oh,  yes,  or  fried,  if  you 
like ! "  He  began  by  paying  our  way  and  giving  gratuities  in  a 
magnificent  style ;  and  on  our  giving  a  hint  that  we  expected  him 
to  consider  our  interests,  he  caused  us  to  be  held  up  to  public  odium 
before  the  inn-door  at  Batalha,  with  over-zeal  refusing  to  pay  the 
moderate  sum  of  one  shilling  charged  for  milk,  sugar,  use  of  sitting- 
room,  and  tea-things.  We  remember  the  short-lived  burst  of  economy 
when,  a  day  or  two  later,  instead  of  calling  a  fly  to  take  us  to  the 
station,  we  foimd  he  had  ordered  a  carriage  driven  by  a  liveried 
coachman  and  drawn  by  a  pair  of  piebald  horses,  for  which  magm- 
ficence  we  had  to  pay  six  shillings. 

We  had  a  very  pleasant  three-days'  journey  to  Coimbnu  We 
first  went  by  rail  to  Azambuja,  where  a  carriage  drawn  by  mules 
met  us,  and  we  drove  on  to  Circal.  The  day  was  bright  and  fine. 
As  we  left  Azambuja  we  looked  down  on  the  soft  green  pillowy 
tops  of  a  forest  of  stone-pines  a  little  beneath  us.  The  road  was 
made  cheerful  by  banks  of  me8embrianthemums,pink  and  yellow,  and 
vineyards  in  which  labourers  were  busily  working  in  gangs.  We 
Iimched  at  Circal,  then  and  henceforward  finding  the  provisions  we  had 
been  advised  to  bring  with  us,  potted  tongue  and  salmon,  a  superfluityi 
for  it  was  easy  to  make  a  choice  from  excellent  chicken-broth  and 
boiled  chicken,  boiled  beef,  bacon,  sausages,  veal,  little  white  cheeses 
tasting  like  curds,  oranges,  good  bread,  and  good  wine.  The  last,  as 
well  as  good  beef,  we  found  everywhere.  Mutton  we  never  saw. 
I  walked  on  some  way  while  the  mules  were  resting,  and  found 
the  country  on  the  other  side  of  the  village  of  a  different  type: 
mountain  land  covered  with  heath,  and  furse,  and  coarje  grass--*^ 
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deserted,  lonely  road.  Presently  we  heard  a  distant  wail,  whioh 
rose  to  a  shriek  and  died  away,  and  then  began  again  nearer,  a  pro- 
longed sound  of  agony,  reminding  me  of  one  stormy  night  in  my 
childhood  when  we  had  lost  our  way  coming  home  from  G.,  and 
meeting  a  funeral  in  the  darkness  I  had  heard  for  the  first  time  the 
weird  "Irish  cry."  This,  however,  was  only  one  of  the  wooden 
carts  used  by  the  peasants,  forbidden  in  the  towns,  and  to  be  avoided 
even  in  the  country.  The  unearthly  sound  produced  by  them  is 
prosaically  accounted  for  by  the  slipping  of  the  wheels  along  the 
wooden  axle ;  though  I  hold  to  the  belief  that  these  carts  are  made 
of  the  very  trees  in  which  Dante  saw  the  spirits  of  the  condemned 
imprisoned,  and  that  the  shrieks  and  wails  proceeding  from  this 
vehicle  turned  towards  Coimbra  come  in  reality  from  one  of  the 
tortured  murderers  of  Inez  de  Castro. 

The  bare  heath  was  varied  as  we  drove  on  by  olive-groves  and 
gardens,  the  barren  and  the  cultivated  patches  close  one  to  the  other. 
]N'o  country  houses,  no  parks  or  preserves  are  to  be  seen,  save  in  one 
place,  where  some  nobleman — "  the  Duke  "  they  called  him — had 
built  a  high  and  solid  wall  round  an  apparently  valueless  and  unpro- 
fitable piece  of  land,  about  nine  miles  in  circumference.  Such  a 
wall,  I  remember,  was  built  by  a  Galway  landlord  round  his  equally 
unprofitable  territory,  "  as  if  he  was  afraid  the  estate  would  run 
away  from  him,''  our  old  huntsman  observed.  We  found  a  lodging 
at  Caldas,  No.  9,  in  the  main  street,  as  there  was  no  inn  open — a  clean, 
comfortable  set  of  rooms.  We  were  surprised  on  exploring  the  village 
to  find  it  (though  the  season  had  not  yet  begun)  a  fashionable 
health  resort.  Hot  sulphur  water  bubbles  up,  and  over  and  around 
the  spring  have  been  built  assembly  and  music-rooms,  and  a  library 
and  long  corridors ;  and,  what  I  was  most  impressed  by,  an  hospital 
which  holds  four  hundred  beds,  and  in  which  the  poor  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  seeking  healing  in  the  waters  are  lodged  and  pro- 
vided for  by  the  Government  while  they  go  through  the  cure.  This, 
like  most  other  Portuguese  hospitals,  is  said  to  be  very  well  managed. 
Caldas  is  also  famous  for  its  pottery ;  animals  and  fish  and  cabbage- 
heads  are  represented  with  much  spirit  and  accuracy,  and  some  of 
the  ware  is  extremely  pretty.  Our  space  for  luggage  was  unfor- 
tunately very  limited,  and  I  only  ventured  to  buy  a  scarlet-and- 
green  tomato,  on  the  express  understanding  that  I  was  to  carry  it  in 
my  hand  all  the  way  to  Oporto.  I  rejoice  to  say  it  has  survived  the 
journey  in  spite  of  many  gloomy  prophecies.  The  village  had  a 
deserted  look,  though  after  dark  strains  of  revelry  were  heard ;  and 
our  landlady  told  us  a  ball  was  being  given  by  the  doctor  in  honour 
of  his  infant's  baptism.  The  entertainment  being  " particulare,''  she 
regretted  not  being  able  to  procure  us  invitations,  but  she  would  be 
happy,  if  we  wished  to  look  on,  to  provide  us  with  a  favourable 
position  at  the  windows.     She  was  a  most  charming  hostess,  anxious 
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to  make  our  meal  agreeable,  both  by  variety  of  dishes  and  an  unin- 
terrupted flow  of  talk,  but  little  of  which  we  understood.  After 
the  usual  soup,  and  beef,  and  chicken,  she  brought  in  quince  cheese, 
looking  like  sliced  golosh,  but  very  good  to  eat,  and  little  sweet 
light  cakes  peculiar  to  the  town.  For  food,  lodging,  wine,  service, 
and  all  extras  the  usual  charge  was  from  four  shillings  to  four 
shillings  and  sixpence  each  person — a  country  to  be  kept  in  mind 
by  Irish  landlords  and  ka  rois  en  exil. 

The  roads  were  gay  early  next  morning  when  we  started,  for  it 
was  market-day,  and  the  country  people  were  flocking  into  the  town, 
some  driving  their  pigs,  some  riding  donkeys  with  calf-skin  saddles 
adorned  with  little  red  tassels ;  the  women  wearing  high-crowned 
hats  with  bright  handkerchiefs  tied  on  underneath,  and  bright  cotton 
shawls ;  the  men  brown  and  white  striped  blankets  gracefully  thrown 
over  the   shoulder,  and  in  their  hands  long  brass-tipped  staves. 
Most  of  the  women  had  large  gold  earrings,  and  some  of  them,  in 
addition,  gold  chains  and  crosses  and  filigree  heart-shaped  pendants. 
We  met  presently  a  troop  of  fishwomen  running  at  full  speed  to 
catch  the  market,  their  baskets  balanced  on  their  heads.    Their  ear- 
rings were  hoop-shaped,  and  their  skirts  short  and  tacked  up,  and 
they  had  embroidered  purses  hanging  at  the  side.     The  fishermen 
we  overtook  a  little  later,  going  back  towards  the  sea  with  their  net& 
All  had  time  to  touch  their  caps  and  say,  "  Good  day,''  for  civility 
to  strangers  is  the  rule  in  Portugal.    Here  and  there  were  children 
minding  goats  imder  the  shade  of  the  olives.     No  idlers,  no  beggars 
were  to  be  seen.    At  noon  we  came  to  Alcoba9a,  and  walked  througli 
the  town  to  the  great  abbey  church  of  the  Cistercians.     The  market 
was  going  on  outside  it.     Gaily-dressed  women  presided  over  heaps 
of  maize  and  oranges  and  eggs.     Strings  of  donkeys  were  tied  up  bj 
the  wall.     A  scarlet-robed  acolyte  walked  about  amongst  the  people 
collecting  alms.     A  broad  flight  of  steps  leads  up  to  the  great  door. 
Inside  all  is  very  simple  and  grand — a  vaulted  roof,  rows  of  slender 
columns,  no  pictures  or  tawdry  decorations  to  be  seen.    Now  and 
then,  not  very  often,  a  woman  would  come  in  from  the  busymarke^ 
place  and  kneel  to  say  a  silent  prayer.     In  a  side  chapel  are  the 
beautiful  tombs  of  King  Pedro  and  Inez,  his  unhappy  bride,  placed 
foot  to  foot,  that  her  face  may  be  the  first  to  greet  him  on  the  Besur- 
rection  mom.     Both  tombs  are  sculptured  with  great  beauty,  esfo- 
cially  that  of  the  queen.      Three   angels  kneeling  on  either  side 
support  her  recumbent  form,  laying  down  her  head  gently,  as  it 
were,  on  the  stone  pillow.     The  tomb  is  covered  with  carvingsr— 
angels  playing  on  various  musical  instruments  are  framed  in  delicate 
shrines ;  at  the  head  and  foot  are  represented  the  Crucifixion  and  the 
Day  of  Judgment.     Other  tombs  in  the  chapel  have  suflered  by  the 
all-destroying  hands  of  the  French.     We  visited  the  convent  where 
Beckford  had  lived,  and  saw  its  great  tiled  kitchen  and  its  beautiful 
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cloisters,  and  then  went  back  to  the  inn  to  lunch,  where  we  enjoyed 
above  all  a  liberal  dish  of  green  peas — green  still  in  our  memories. 

We  drove  on  through  pleasant  fields  and  vineyards,  catching 
sight  now  and  then  of  the  distant  sea,  and,  suddenly  coming  to  an 
open  space  through  the  trees,  we  saw  before  us  the  great  memorial 
church  of  Batalha,  the  Battle  Abbey  of  Portugal,  its  pinnacles  and 
the  delicate  lace-work  of  its  roof  standing  out  against  the  clear  blue 
sky.  It  stands  quite  alone,  except  for  the  handful  of  red-tiled 
houses  that  form  the  tillage,  and  from  its  roof  you  look  down,  not 
on  the  smoke  and  turmoil  of  human  habitations,  but  on  green  fields, 
and  slopes,  and  olive-trees ;  and  imder  its  walls  no  troops  of  beggars, 
or  pleasure-seekers,  or  chattering  merchants  disturb  the  stillness. 
One  woman  only  I  saw  there,  sitting  near  the  door  under  the 
shade  of  a  bright-coloured  umbrella,  a  heap  of  pottery  at  her  feet  for 
sale,  and  a  donkey  tied  up  close  by,  but  her  child  had  fallen  asleep 
in  her  arms,  and  she  did  not  move  or  speak.  Inside,  also,  all  was 
quiet,  and  we  could  enjoy  its  beauty — ^the  long  aisles,  the  endless 
columns,  the  exquisite  cloisters,  where  the  fantastic  and  varied  stone 
traceries  contrast  with  the  quaint  formal  garden  with  its  box-edged 
beds,  in  which  are  set  roses,  and  peonies,  and  columbines.  One 
beautiful  chapel,  the  "^  Imperfeita,''  has  been  left  unfinished  because 
no  hand  could  be  found  to  complete  the  work  in  the  spirit  of  its 
first  designer.  Where  all  is  beautifol  it  is  hard  to  dwell  on  details, 
but  for  its  own  beauty,  and  for  its  association  with  England,  the 
chapel  of  the  "Fondadores,''  where  King  Joao  and  his  queen,  Philippa 
of  Lancaster,  rest,  is  perhaps  most  full  of  interest.  The  form  of 
the  chapel  is  a  square ;  the  roof  high  and  vaulted.  In  the  centre 
stands  a  high  sculptured  tomb,  on  which  are  represented  the 
recumbent  figures  of  the  king  and  queen,  hand  clasped  in  hand. 
The  arms  of  England  and  of  Portugal  are  carved  underneath.  In 
deep  niches  in  the  chapel-wall  lie  the  remains  of  their  four  younger 
sons,  and  Englishmen  may  please  themselves  in  tracing  in  the  life  of 
at  least  two  of  them  the  marks  of  their  English  blood — in  Prince 
Henry,  who  loved  the  sea  and  taught  others  to  love  it,  and  sent 
out  sailors  to  all  parts  of  the  globe  seeking  for  new  worlds,  and  thus 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  great  colonial  empire  of  Portugal ;  and  in 
Prince  Ferdinand,  who  died  in  a  dungeon  after  many  years'  captivity 
amongst  the  Moors,  refusing  to  the  last  all  offers  of  freedom  and 
reward  if  he  would  but  abjure  the  Christian  faith.  On  the  first  of 
these  tombs  is  sculptured  the  Order  of  the  Garter  surrounded  by  a 
wreath  of  ilex  and  the  motto,  "Talent  de  bien  faire;*'  on  the  other 
a  cross  with  foliage  of  the  ground-ivy  and  the  words,  ''Ije  bien  me 
plait.''  The  French  have  been  here  also  burning  and  destroying, 
and  doing  as  much  harm  as  they  could  during  the  short  time  of 
their  occupation.  We  learn  that  the  church  was  founded  in  1387  by 
the  great  King  Joao  soon  after  the  fighting  of  the  decisive  victory 
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which  it  commemorates,  and  that  there  is  a  doubt  as  to  the  architect 
employed,  whether  he  was  an  Irishman  named  Hacket  or  another. 
I  am  all  for  the  Irishman,  but  hope  he  was  not  also  responsible  for 
the  idea  of  laying  the  foundations  in  this  hollow,  where  the  water 
lies  when  the  winter  floods  begin.  We  tried  to  find  out,  through 
Antonio,  how  high  the  water  actually  rises,  but  he  would  only  wave 
his  hand  deferentially  and  say,  as  though  he  had  been  one  of  Canute's 
courtiers,  "As  high  as  you  please,  sir.''  That  night  we  slept  at 
Leiria.  The  inn  is  over  a  stable,  and  one  room  looks  out  on  a 
piggery  and  another  on  a  fowl-yard. 

We  said  farewell  to  our  mules,  and  took  the  train  again  at  Pombal, 
interesting  chiefly  from  its  association  with  the  great  last-centnry 
statesman  of  the  same  name.   We  look  out  from  the  railway  carriage 
on  level  meadows,  purple  with  vipers'  bugloss,  bordering  the  Hon- 
dego,  and  then  across  a  bend  of  the  river  where  it  is  broadest  we  see 
Coimbra,  the  Oxford  of  Portugal,  an  ancient  and  beautiful  city, 
beautifully  set  on  a  hillside.     Bare-headed,  black-robed  students  fill 
the  streets,  and  swarm  in  and  out  of  the  doors  of  the  university. 
The  streets  are  steep  and  narrow,  and  here  and  there  are  unexpected 
gardens  and  blossoming  Judas- trees.    In  the  old  cathedral  the  walls 
are  covered  with  exquisite  oval  tiles  of  Moorish  design,  but  the 
church  of  the  Santa  Cruz,  built  in  the  somewhat  elaborate  Flam- 
boyant style,  contains  even  greater  treasures — the  wonderful  pulpit, 
a  sermon  in  stone,  with  its  canopied  saints  and  delicate  traceries 
perfect  and  uninjured ;  and  the  carved  wooden  stalls  in  the  coro  aU(^ 
a  wilderness  of  wild  fancies,  where  birds,  and  beasts,  and  fruit,  and 
flowers,  and  armed  men,  and  prisoners  in  chains,  and  a  bear  playing 
the  bagpipes  have  been  called  into  being.     It  is  not  often  that  one 
finds  so  many  artistic  treasures  in  a  Portuguese  church  as  here,  bat 
even  in  the  barest  are  generally  to  be  seen  some  quaint  old  tiles  or 
carving,  and  in  the  sacristy  chests  adorned  with  fine  brass  worL 
This  church  is  still  more  r^narkable  as  having  been  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  most  singular,  one  might  even  say  ghastly,  incidents  in 
Portuguese  history.     The  site  of  the  building  was  occupied  by  the 
ancient  church  which  contained  the  tomb  of  that  great  Christian 
hero,  Aflbnso  Henriquez,  the  real  founder  of  Portugal  as  a  kingdonii 
and  perhaps  on  the  whole  the  most  extraordinary  man  that  the 
Peninsula  has  ever  produced.     We  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  Grarden 
of  Inez  outside  the  town,  and  the  blood-stained  (or  at  least  blood- 
red)  stones  bordering  the  Fountain  of  Tears,  close  by  which  she  met 
with  her  death.      The  grand  old  Goa  cedars  which  shade  it  are 
better  worth  seeing.     Our  guide  wished  us  also  to  visit  the  hoose 
in  which  Donna  Maria  Telles  was  murdered,  but  the  spots  where 
murders  have  been  committed  are  not  now  so  rare  near  our  own 
home  that  we  cared  to  look  for  them  here. 

One  of  our  party  had  been  so  impressed  on  his  last  visit  by  the  Gran 
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Vasco  pictures  at  Vizeu  that  we  determined  to  see  them.  We  took 
the  train  to  Nellas,  the  nearest  point  to  which  the  railway  goes.  We 
had  no  more  definite  idea  of  the  length  of  road  we  should  have  to 
drive  than  a  vague  assertion  of  Antonio  that  it  was  *'  about  two 
Portuguese  legs."  It  turned  out  to  be  a  three-hours'  drive  through 
a  country  more  bleak  and  dreary  than  any  we  had  yet  seen.  The 
rare  houses  along  the  road  were  dark  and  gloomy,  built  of  solid 
blocks  of  granite,  the  vines  gnarled  and  distorted,  the  trees  dwarfed 
and  mutilated,  even  the  flowers,  heather,  and  broom,  and  cabbage 
had  lost  their  colour,  and  looked  wan  and  white.  Nor  did  the  out- 
look seem  less  weird  and  ghostly  when  next  morning  before  day- 
break, and  in  drizzling  rain,  we  drove  through  the  country  again, 
and  when  the  only  sign  of  life  to  be  seen  was  here  and  there  a  peasant 
shuffling  along  under  a  thatch  of  sodden  straw,  the  fashionable 
mackintosh  of  the  district.  But  once  at  Vizeu  we  were  rewarded. 
Yizeu  stands  at  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea-level,  in  the  bleak 
upland  country  we  had  passed  through,  a  spur  of  the  grandest  of  the 
many  liighland  regions  in  Portugal,  the  Estrella  Mountains.  The 
city  is  granite  built,  and  dates  from  very  ancient  days.  The  people 
in  these  fastnesses  preserved  their  independence  and  their  customs 
through  Roman  times,  and  in  more  modem  ones  the  changes  of 
fashion  in  dress,  in  manners,  and  in  architecture  are  by  no  means  as 
great  as  in  places  nearer  to  the  heart  of  civilised  movement.  The 
peasants  of  these  hills  still  wear  the  very  primitive  brown  woollen 
garb  in  which  their  ancestors,  the  shepherd  warriors  who  resisted 
the  Roman  Legionaries,  lived  and  fought.  In  later  times  the 
Moors  left  traces  of  their  habits  and  ways,  which  are  still  curiously 
impressive.  Many  of  the  windows  in  Yizeu  houses  are  purely 
Moorish  in  design,  and  still  show  the  single,  slender,  graceful 
column  dividing  the  lights  into  two,  and  many  are  still  latticed  as 
in  the  days  of  guarded  harems.  From  behind  the  prison  bars  the 
prisoners  look  out  as  in  the  days  of  Gil  Bias,  and  talk  to  their  friends 
in  the  market-place,  and  let  down  baskets  to  be  filled  with  con- 
tributions of  money,  food,  and  cigarettes,  for  the  Kilmainham  system 
prevails,  and  the  friends  of  the  incarcerated  are  allowed  to  supply 
them  with  what  delicacies  they  can  afford.  When  at  last  we  gained 
admission  to  the  sacristy  we  recognised  at  once  the  great  picture 
ascribed  to  the,  perhaps,  mythical  Portuguese  painter.  Gran  Yasco. 
It  represents  St.  Peter  seated  in  a  chair  of  state,  robed  and  mitred. 
His  right  hand  is  uplifted  as  in  the  act  of  blessing ;  the  other,  in 
which  he  holds  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  rests  on  an 
open  book ;  gorgeous  drapery  falls  about  his  feet,  and  on  his  outer 
robe  M*e  pictured  embroideries  of  exquisite  angel  figures.  In  the 
background  on  one  side  the  saint  is  seen  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
Jesus,  with  the  words,  "  Lord,  whither  goest  thou  P  "  On  the  other 
is  a  glimpse  of  the  blue  sea  of  Galilee  and  the  boat  from  which  he 
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is  throwing  himself  to  meet  his  Master.  There  is  no  allusion  to  the 
flight  or  the  denial.  We  see  him  only  as  the  Rock,  the  Head  of  the 
Church.  The  expression  of  his  face  is  solemn  and  grand — ^the  whole 
picture  full  of  dignity.  We  turned  from  it  at  last  to  look  at  others 
said  to  he  by  the  same  hand — the  *'  fiaptism  in  the  Garden  "  and  a 
"St.  Sebastian.'^  This  last  looked  suspiciously  fresh  and  bright; 
and  an  old  gentleman,  who  was  very  politely  acting  as  cicerone, 
explained  with  pride  that  being  an  artist,  and  some  of  the  pictures 
out  of  repair,  he  had  touched  them  up  and  effectually  settled  them ; 
which,  indeed,  we  thought  he  had.  Three  smaller  pictures,  of  Flemish 
design,  in  the  Misericordia,  he  had  completely  repainted.  Some 
miracle  has  up  to  the  present  saved  the  ^'  St.  Peter "  from  his 
hands.  In  a  side  chapel  is  another  fine  picture  of  the  OrucifixioD, 
still  untouched. 

Another  of  the  very  few  fine  paintings  in  the  country  we  saw  a 
day  or  two  later  in  the  Misericordia  Hospital  at  Oporto.  It  repre- 
sents our  Saviour  on  the  cross.  The  blood  flowing  from  his  side 
typifies  Christian  charity,  and  is  caught  in  a  marble  font  inscribed, 
"Fons  Misericordiae."  On  either  side  of  the  Saviour  are  noble 
figures  of  the  Virgin  and  St.  John  grandly  draped.  In  the  fore- 
ground is  a  group  of  adorers ;  in  the  forefront  of  all  the  kneeling 
figure  of  the  Eing  Emmanuel,  founder  of  this  important  and  still 
flourishing  charitable  institution,  the  Misericordia  Hospital  To 
the  right  and  left  are  the  princes  and  princesses.  A  very  curious 
incident  of  the  picture  curiously  enables  us  to  fix  its  date  to  a  year 
or  so.  On  the  pavement  before  one  of  the  princes,  a  boy  of  ten  or 
eleven,  is  painted  a  cardinal's  hat.  As  the  boy  was  actually  elevated 
to  this  dignity  at  the  age  of  nine,  we  have  but  to  add  these  years  to 
the  date  of  his  birth  to  arrive  at  the  date  of  the  picture — it  could 
have  been  no  other  than  1519  or  1520.  The  learned  quarrel  over 
this  painting,  some  attributing  it  to  an  unknown  Flemish  artist, 
some  to  the  mysterious  Oran  Vasco.  If  it  was  painted  by  a  native 
artist  I  £uicy  he  expired  with  the  effort,  like  the  aloe  in  blossomingi 
for  he  has  left  no  other  work  resembling  it. 

But  at  Oporto  one  hears  less  of  pictures  than  of  port  wine,  in 
which  every  one  is  more  or  less  interested.  It  is  dnmk  universally, 
and  in  its  favour  be  it  said  that  gout  is  unknown.  We  visited 
a  great  warehouse,  and  saw  white  and  red  poH  pumped  into  vats 
and  casks,  saw  interminable  rows  of  pipes  and  hogsheads  in  the  dim 
half-lights  of  the  cellars,  admired  many  curious  Rembrantesque  effects 
of  light  and  shade,  and  gained  miscellaneous  items  of  informaiion, 
such  as  that  the  white  port  goes  to  Russia,  and  some  very  expensive 
port  to  Manchester,  and  that  the  Army  and  Navy  Stores  have  been 
buying  a  light  and  excellent  port  wine,  which  they  ought  to  be  able 
to  sell  at  a  moderate  price.  The  crook  in  the  lot  of  Oporto  is  the 
dreadful  harbour-bar.    A  ship  canal  four  miles  long  to  avoid  it  has 
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been  planned,  and  is  to  be  begun  at  once.  No  sooner,  indeed,  than 
it  is  wanted.  We  saw  a  steamer  lying  outside,  where  it  had  been 
for  three  days  already,  unable  to  get  in.  A  bride  and  bridegroom 
were  on  board,  and  it  must  have  been  a  trying  beginning  of  their 
married  life,  tossing  up  and  down  just  within  sight  of  the  calm 
winding  river  and  the  picturesque  terraced  town. 

From  Oporto  we  made  our  last  excursion,  and  also  our  pleasantest, 
for  we  had  put  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  "  Mr.  John  Latouche," 
whose  charming  book  on  Portuguese  life  leaves  little  to  be  said 
about  the  country.  Mr.  Baring,  of  the  Legation  at  Lisbon,  was 
also  of  the  party.  We  went  by  rail  to  Braga,  a  fine  old  town, 
showing  everjrwhere  its  proud  double  cross,  implying  the  supremacy 
of  its  archbishop  over  the  other  archbishops  of  the  land.  The  artist 
might  be  happy  there  for  weeks,  the  old  buildings  and  bits  of  archi- 
tecture are  so  beautiful  and  the  streets  so  picturesque.  One  little 
old  church  I  remember  especially,  with  "  corvus  "  and  a  raven  over 
the  door,  and  roses  growing  against  the  wall.  Li  the  cathedral  we 
saw  the  wonderful  church  plate,  a  goblet  of  exquisite  workmanship 
hung  with  bells ;  and  in  a  worm-eaten  ivory  case,  dark  from  age, 
covered  with  curious  carvings  of  leaves  and  animals,  and  with  a 
Cufic  inscription  round  it,  a  small  platinum  cup,  heavy  and  massive, 
used,  they  say,  at  the  christening  (in  1109)  of  the  great  king 
Affonzo  Henriquez.  The  tomb  of  Count  Henriquez,  his  father, 
is  in  the  cathedral,  and  has  been  made  grotesque  by  the  brilliant 
flash  of  economy  which  led  his  survivors  to  cut  off  the  legs  of  the 
effigy  rather  than  lengthen  the  niche  prepared  for  it.  But  we  must 
not  speak  of  that  while  our  own  great  Duke's  monument  remains  in 
its  present  incomplete  condition  in  St.  Paul's. 

Here  at  Braga  we  tasted  the  national  "  bacalhao  "  (dried  cod)  and 
green  wine,  the  taste  for  both  which  may  no  doubt  be  acquired  with 
time,  patience,  and  perseverance. 

We  had  arranged  to  sleep  at  Bom  Jesus,  a  sanctuary  we  had 
vaguely  heard  of  as  being  on  a  height,  and  greatly  resorted  to  by 
pilgrims.  The  tram,  or  Americano,  took  us  to  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
which  rises  suddenly  from  the  plain,  and  getting  out  we  saw  what 
appeared  to  be  a  railroad  going  straight  up  into  the  air  and  dis- 
appearing in  the  clouds.  The  ascent  by  the  old  road,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford told  us,  would  have  taken  an  hour  to  drive,  and  though  there  is 
a  staircase  up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain,  it  is  a  tiring  climb  even 
for  a  strong  man,  but  by  this  new  invention,  carried  out  by  a  Por- 
tuguese engineer,  we  could  reach  the  top  in  four  minutes.  The 
process  was  very  simple :  there  were  two  waggons  on  the  line,  going 
on  cog  wheels  and  connected  by  a  wire  rope,  and  in  each  waggon  is 
a  cistern.  When  the  waggon  at  the  bottom  is  to  ascend,  that  at  the 
top  is  filled  with  water  and  rolls  slowly  down  as  the  other,  being 
freed  of  its  water,  mounts.    We  all  privately  felt  a  little  uncomfort- 
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able,  though  no  one  would  confess  it,  as  we  got  into  the  waggon, 
which  was  worked  by  a  ragged  man  with  a  horn.  My  chief  hope 
of  safety  lay  in  the  fact  of  his  coming  up  with  us  and  so  sharing  our 
danger.  A  few  minutes  (very  long  ones) — ^in  which  we  felt  what 
baUoon-travelling  must  be  like  and  saw  the  lower  earth  receding — 
and  then  we  stepped  out  prepared  for  anything,  or  we  should  have 
been  startled  by  the  fairy-like  beauty  of  the  scene.  Jack,  arriving 
at  the  topmost  branch  of  his  bean-stalk,  may  have  felt  similar  sensa* 
tions.  We  were  in  a  garden  exquisitely  kept,  and  laid  out  with 
'  groups  of  flowering  shrubs  and  trees  and  ornamental  water  in  which 
floated  pleasure  boats,  and  we  saw  endless  labyrinthine  walks,  and  here 
and  there  open  chapels  filled  with  motionless  wooden  figures,  and  oak 
woods  on  all  sides ;  and  wherever  there  was  an  opening  through  the 
trees  we  saw  the  earth  beneath  and  the  distant  mountains,  and  far, 
far  below  us  the  town  we  had  left  an  hour  before,  looking  like  a 
boy's  kite  full  at  the  far  end,  and  with  its  long  narrow  tail  stretching 
towards  our  hill.  All  was  silent  and  deserted,  for  the  month  of 
pilgrimage  had  not  begun.  And  our  last  surprise  was  a  good  hotel, 
spacious  and  airy,  ^here  we  found  an  excellent  dinner  and  luxurious 
beds.  Our  spirits  were  sobered  next  morning  when  we  made  the 
descent  in  teeming  rain,  and  drove  into  Gnimaraes,  famed  for  plumB 
and  cutlery.  It  was  May-day,  and  the  houses  and  some  of  the 
bullock-carts  we  passed  were  adorned  with  sprigs  of  broom,  for  the 
confusion  of  witches.  The  rain  was  not  so  heavy  when  we  reached 
Guimaraes,  and  we  were  able  to  admire  the  beautiful  door  of  the 
cathedral,  and  the  canopied  market  cross.  The  organ  was  being 
played  inside  the  cathedral,  and  a  first  glance  into  it  was  dazzling, 
for  the  aisles  were  filled  with  kneeling  women,  their  heads  covered 
with  handkerchiefs  of  every  hue  and  pattern,  and  as  they  turned 
slightly  to  look  at  the  strangers  the  eflect  was  that  of  a  bed  of 
anemones  when  the  wind  passes  over  it.  We  conscientiously  picked 
our  way  through  the  mud  to  the  convent  cloisters.  We  found  them 
a  little  disappointing,  for  though  the  slender  shafts  and  capitals  are 
finely  carved  and  quite  uninjured,  there  is  no  covered  walk  around, 
and  no  garden  inside.  They  stand  quite  by  themselves,  like  little 
model  cloisters  placed  on  an  exhibition  table.  The  old  castle  of  King 
Afibnso  Henriquez  was  also  visited,  and  we  stood  at  its  door  under 
our  umbrellas  while  we  invoked  its  guardian  through  the  keyhole. 
She  appeared  at  last  and  let  us  in  after  much  demur.  She  might 
have  been  the  aunt  of  Afibnso,  so  old  she  was  and  wrinkled  and 
mumbling  an  unknown  tongue. 

We  forgot  the  rain  and  remembered  only  the  pleasures  of  our 
expedition  when  we  were  in  the  train  for  Oporto  again,  and  from 
thence  we  came  back  to  Lisbon,  to  wait  for  the  steamer  which  was 
to  take  us  home. 

Augusta  Ghegokt 


WHY  HAVE  A  HANGMAN  ? 

* 

Tu£  recent  death  of  a  man  long  closely  connected  with  our  criminal 
records  has  brought  prominently  before  the  public  both  the  office  of 
the  executioner  and  the  process  by  which  the  extreme  penalty  of 
tie  law  is  carried  out  in  this  country.  Undue  attention  has, 
perhaps,  been  attracted  to  the  former,  while  doubts  haye  once  more 
arisen  whether  the  latter  is  as  decorous — as  instantaneously  effectiye 
--as  it  can  be  made.  Nor  has  the  extraordinary  fact  that  some 
twelve  hundred  persons  should  have  aspired  to  succeed  the  late 
Mr.  Marwood  escaped  comment.  This  astounding  competition  for 
the  office  of  the  common  hangman  is  not  to  be  easily  explained. 
It  cannot  be  the  dignity  of  the  office,  still  less  its  emoluments. 
The  hangman  is  not  with  us  the  exicuteur  des  hautea  ceuvres,  a  recog- 
nised public  functionary;  he  is  employed  only  for  the  "job/' just 
as  occasion  arises,  and  neyer  permanently  now,  as  was  once  the  case 
under  the  City  of  London.  Again,  his  ghastly  industry  is  by  no 
means  a  lucrative  one.  When  murders  have  been  very  prevalent 
it  may  bring  in  ten  or  a  dozen  ten-pound  notes  in  the  year,  but 
that  is  all.  The  old  perquisites  have  long  since  disappeared.  No 
doubt  also  the  halo  of  evil  fame  which  hangs  about  the  employment 
may  have  special  attractions  to  many  morbid  minds.  There  are 
people  who  long  for  notoriety,  rightly  or  wrongly,  by  fair  means 
or  foul ;  who  will  assume  mendaciously  the  authorship  of  anony- 
moos  works,  or  accept  quite  innocently  the  odium  of  undiscovered 
crimes.  It  may  be  to  satisfy  this  unwholesome  craving  that  so 
many  vain  and  weak  souls  have  sought  to  earn  the  scorn  and 
contempt  of  their  feUows  as  the  known  followers  of  a  horrible 
occupation.  One  other  supposition  only  remains,  which  is  that  these 
woold-be  legal  homicides  are  obeying  their  natural  instincts,  are  yield- 
ing to  the  same  imperious  desire  to  destroy  life  which  impels  cruel 
children  to  spin  cockchafers  or  torture  flies. 

Tins  curious  eagerness  to  be  appointed  "the  law's  finisher''  becomes 
the  more  unintelligible  when  we  consider  the  hangman's  horrible 
antecedents,  and  the  baleful,  brutal  traditions  which  surround  his 
office.  The  predecessors  of  Tom  Cheshire,  Calcraft,  and  Marwood  have 
been  through  many  generations  vile  despicable  wretches,  felons  in 
€9se  or  in  posse,  thieves  and  murderers  who  had  barely  escaped  the 
gaUows,  who  retained  always  an  intimacy  and  fellow-feeling  with 
criminals,  and  not  seldom  relapsed  into  crime.  For  example,  one 
Price,  the  hangman  early  last  century,  was,  while  actually  in  office, 
convicted  of  murder  and  travelled  to  Tyburn  on  his  own  account  in 
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tHe  fatal  cart.  Another,  Dennis,  in  1780,  having  been  one  of  the 
ringleaders  in  the  Lord  Qeorge  Gordon  riots,  accepted  pardon  in  order 
to  execute  his  former  associates.  Again,  the  hangman's  functions 
under  our  old  and  ruthless  penal  code  were  those  of  a  human  butcher. 
The  gallows  were  like  the  shambles,  where  hecatombs  suffered.  The 
executioner  not  only  slew,  at  times  he  dismembered.  He  performed 
nameless  barbarities,  often  with  refined  and  sickening  cruelty,  on 
condemned  traitors ;  carried  their  quarters  and  their  decapitated  heads 
back  to  prison  in  a  basket  to  be  boiled  previous  to  exposure  on  Temple 
Bar.  It  was  inevitable  that  any  man  who  discharged  such  loathsome 
duties  should  degenerate  into  a  callous,  cold-blooded  rufiian,  and  the 
latest  practitioners  cannot  possibly,  have  escaped  deterioration.  An 
executioner  constantly  and  exclusively  engaged  in  the  taking  of 
human  life  must  by  the  very  nature  of  his  avocations  become  brutal- 
ized. This  is  established  beyond  doubt.  It  is  idle  to  talk  of  Calcraft 
as  a  mild-mannered  man,  latterly  of  venerable  appearance,  and  a 
devoted  follower  of  Isaac  Walton,  fond  of  flowers,  estimable  in  his 
domestic  relations.  The  fact  is  he  was  a  saturnine  and  truculent 
being.  As  for  Marwood,  his  deterioration  was  marked  and  com- 
paratively rapid.  The  rumour  runs  that  when  first  he  sought, 
quite  uninvited  and  of  his  own  free-will,  the  employment  with 
which  his  name  has  since  been  so  intimately  associated,  he  was  a  man 
who  lived  in  the  odour  of  sanctity,  was  not  without  repute  as  a  local 
preacher,  and  was  generally  a  reputable  member  of  society.  The  rule 
of  nil  nisi  bonum  may  perhaps  be  invoked  to  shield  even  a  hangman's 
memory,  and  it  will  be  enough  to  hint  that  he  was  not  an  irre- 
proachable person  towards  the  close  of  his  career.  It  may  be  stated, 
too,  to  his  discredit,  that  he  latterly  permitted  himself  to  add  ridicule 
and  contumely  to  his  ghastly  functions.  The  fact  that  he  could 
make  money  by  their  rehearsal,  as  happened  not  long  ago  at  a  certain 
cathedral  town,  where  he  performed  the  process  of  pinioning  the 
curious  at  a  shilling  a  head,  proves  that  he  must  have  grown 
singidarly  depraved  in  his  latter  days.  That  such  an  exhibition  was 
possible  is  the  best  argument  for  an  entire  revision  of  our  method 
of  giving  effect  to  capital  punishment. 

The  time  seems  to  have  arrived  when  executions  should  be  brought 
more  directly  under  official  control.  Of  coui»e  they  are  actually  so 
at  this  moment,  but  only  to  a  limited  extent.  The  official  really 
responsible,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the  sheriff.  The  onus  of  carrying 
out  the  death  sentence  rests  with  him  and  him  alone.  He  must  find 
a  hangman  or  himself  hang  the  murderer.  There  are  cases  on  record 
where  the  sheriff  was  put  to  great  outlay  before  he  could  obtain  the 
services  of  an  executioner.  Others  in  which  he  became  liable  to  actions 
at  law  for  refusing  or  failing  to  carry  out  the  duty.  But  the  agent  once 
found,  the  sheriff  really  has  nothing  more  to  say  to  the  operation,  BSid 
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it.  is  the  hangman  who  settles  the  method  of  procedure.     He  has  no 
control,  perhaps,  over  the  mechanical  apparatus ;  a  gallows,  not  always 
on  the  same  model,  is  more  or  less  of  a  gaol  fixture,  and  is  carefully  kept 
in   good  working  order  by  the  gaol  authorities.     The  rope  too,  at 
least  for  the  last  few  years,  and  since  the  last  fiasco,  has  been  an 
object  of  minute  attention.    It  is  no  longer  supplied  by  the  hangman 
bat  by  high-class  manufacturers,  and  is  subjected  to  numerous  and 
sufficient  t^sts  before  it  is  used.     But  except  in  these  respects  the 
executioner  has  had  it  all  his  own  way.  He  has  been  at  liberty  to  work 
according  to  his  own  ideas,  and  carry  out  any  peculiar  fancies  of  his 
own.     Calcraft,  for  instance,  was  a  "  short  drop  "  man,  as  his  succesor 
contemptuously  styled  him.     Marwood  on  the  other  hand  was  a 
"long."     Yet  both  processes  were  open  to  the  chance  of  failure. 
Sickening  scenes  have  been,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  still  are,  enacted 
on  or  near  the  scaffold.     It  is  not  only  that  victims  do  not  always 
offer  themselves  too  willingly  to  the  sacrifice,  and  that  sometimes 
there  has  been  frenzied  opposition  which  can  only  be  overcome  by 
superior  force.     Even  when  the  criminal  is  tied  up  and  the  bolt  drawn 
death  is  not  always  immediate.     There  have  been  many  cases  of 
contretemps. .    A  chair  offered  to  a  convict  too  weak  to  stand  has 
caught  on  the  platform,  as  with  the  man  Bousfield,  and  the  sufferer, 
suspended  but  not  killed,  has  been  able  to  struggle  back  to  the  plat- 
form.   With  Bousfield  this  happened  three  times,  and  in  the  end  the 
wretched  man,  who  clung  so  tenaciously  to  life,  was  only  launched 
into  eternity  by  the  united  efforts  of  the  hangman,  Calcraft,  and 
several  prison  officers.     Even  then  it  was  necessary  to  hold  the  body 
in  a  vertical  position  until  life  was  extinct.     This  was  no  isolated 
experience.     It  was  a  well-known  practice  of  Calcraft's  to  go  under 
the  scaffold  to  "  steady  their  legs  a  bit,"  as  he  coarsely  put  it ;  in 
other  words,  to  add  his  weight  to  that  of  the  suspended  body. 

Marwood  claimed  to  have  greatly  improved  the  process.  He  pre- 
tended that  by  his  plan  accidents  were  impossible.  It  was  his 
custom  to  learn  the  height  and  weight  of  the  person  on  whom  he 
was  to  operate,  and  then,  by  some  rule  of  thumb  of  his  own,  calculate 
the  length  of  rope  required.  This  system  answered  well  enough 
for  years,  and  it  was  only  of  late  that  he  proved  a  bungler ;  yet  it 
might  have  disappointed  him  at  any  time,  as  it  did  at  Durham  at  one 
of  the  last  executions  in  which  he  officiated.  There  he  gave  the 
sufferer  a  very  long  drop ;  there  were  yards  of  rope,  and  to  spare. 
But  the  victim  was  also  tightly  pinioned,  with  his  elbows  close  to 
his  side.  When  the  bolt  was  drawn  he  fell,  but  the  rope  caught  on 
an  elbow ;  dislocation  of  the  neck  was  thus  prevented,  the  affair  was 
manquee  and  the  man  had  practically  to  be  hanged  over  again.  Those 
present  were  compelled  to  witness  an  entire  repetition  of  the  ghastly 
performance. 
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It  must  be  at  once  apparent  to  all  wlio  are  concerned  in  maintain- 
ing the  dignity  of  the  administration  of  justice  or  anxious  to  preserve 
our  national  institutions  from  obloquy  that  deplorable  accidents  such 
as  the  foregoing  should  never  be  within  the  range  of  possibility. 
Chance  should  be  absolutely  and  entirely  eliminated  from  the  per- 
formance. Yet  with  the  present  system,  which  leaves  the  operation 
to  any  untutored  hireling,  certainty  can  never  be  insured.  At  this 
moment,  when  the  office  is  vacant,  who  shall  say  that  the  chosen  of  the 
twelve  hundred  applicants  will  succeed  when  he  first  tries  his  prentice 
hand  ?  Is  it  fair  to  the  sheriffs,  country  gentlemen  or  city  mag- 
nates, summoned  temporarily  and  for  one  year  only  to  peculiar  func- 
tions, to  oblige  them  to  select  the  most  promising  among  such  a  host 
of  candidates,  and  to  risk  the  odium  which  would  inevitably  follow  the 
next  bungling  attempt  at  execution  ?  These  inexperienced  repre- 
sentatives of  the  majesty  of  the  law  should  rather  find  everything 
ready  to  their  hand ;  not  only  perfect  machinery  working  with  dock- 
like  accuracy  and  precision,  but  skilled,  experts — ^men  who  have  acted 
frequently,  or  have  been  carefully  trained.  In  other  words,  there 
should  be  no  one  hangman,  no  single  individual  concentrating  in 
himself  immeasurable  shame  and  disrepute,  no  abject  and  d^raded 
being  whose  name  is  imiversally  recognized  as  synonymous  with 
that  of  the  ignominious  post  he  occupies,  but  several  trustworthy  and 
reputable  officials  each  regularly  practised  to  carry  out  the  duty  as  it 
came  to  his  turn.  It  may  be  pretty  safely  asserted  that  men  of  this 
stamp  would  always  be  found  among  the  staff  of  every  prison.  The 
only  objection  to  the  proposed  substitution  would  be  the  possible  disin- 
clination of  prison  warders  to  accept  so  onerous  yet  so  distasteful  a 
duty.  But  that  difficulty,  if  it  really  exists,  would  speedily  dis- 
appear if  the  service  were  invested  with  sufficient  dignity  and 
importance.  It  should  be  made  almost  an  impersonal  act,  performed 
in  the  routine  of  duties,  now  by  this  warder,  now  by  that.  No 
odium  could  thus  attach  to  any  one  individual,  because  it  would  neTer 
be  certainly  known  who  had  been  or  would  be  the  executioner,  while 
it  is  very  different  to  volunteer  for  an  unpleasant  duty  and  execnte 
it  in  a  superior  order.  Already  warders  carry  out  minor  punishments 
in  gaol ;  they  often  flog  garotters,  and  more  rarely  prisoners  gailty 
of  offences  against  prison  discipline.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  too,  prison 
officers  have  long  assisted  at  aU  the  preparations  for  an  executioni 
and  after  the  ceremony  it  is  they  who  prepare  the  body  for  the 
inquest  and  the  grave.  Against  the  single  drawback,  then,  as 
stated  above,  many  advantages  may  be  stated.  There  would  first 
be  the  reasonable  certainty  that  an  affair  which  was  carried  oat 
under  purely  official  auspices  would  be  promptly  and  efficiently  done. 
Pressure  through  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  public  press  could 
always  be  exerted  to  ensure  it,  and  to  preclude  the  occurrence  or 
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certainly  the  repetition  of  errors  and  mistakes.  There  would  hence 
be  more  decorum  at  the  scaffold,  and,  with  perfect  apparatus  and 
minutely  tested  appliances,  the  old  deplorable  failures  would  be  all 
but  impossible. 

A  still  greater  gain  would  be  the  extinction  of  the  office  of  hangman, 
and  with  it  the  ignominious,  infamous  notoriety  of  that  necessarily 
debased  being.  There  should  be  no  claptrap,  no  sickly  artificial  senti- 
ments about  executions  or  executioner.  It  is  clearly  the  intention  of 
the  law  nowadays  that  the  former  should  be  stem,  solemn,  and  almost 
mysterious.  They  are  conducted  in  strict  privacy  within  the  four 
walls  of  the  gaol,  before  a  handful  of  officers  and  only  a  few,  if  any, 
representatives  of  the  press.  We  have  come  by  degrees  to  put  down 
former  practices  which  were  a  disgrace  to  civilisation.  It  is  true  that 
the  slow  progress  to  Tyburn* amidst  a  jeering  mob  disappeared  more 
than  a  century  ago,  but  till  very  lately  we  killed  our  criminals  in 
public,  in  the  presence  of  thousands  of  demoralised  spectators.  This 
very  properly  has  now  ceased.  The  last  reform  will  be  to  place  the 
accomplishment  of  the  dread  fiats  of  the  law  in  responsible  and 
respectable  hands,  not  leave  them  to  the  chance  action  of  any  needy 
reprobate  or  ill-conditioned  busybody  who  may  thrust  himself  for- 
ward to  earn  a  hangman's  wages  or  his  evil  repute. 

Were  these  seemingly  desirable  changes  introduced  there  would 
be  no  need  to  alter  the  form  of  capital  punishment  in  this  country. 
It  has  been  the  fashion  of  late  to  exalt  certain  foreign  methods  at  the 
expense  of  our  own,  chiefly  because  the  latter  has  sometimes  broken 
down.     Two  of   these  foreign   systems    in  particular  have  been 
glorified,  and  no  doubt  both  have  certain  undoubted  merits  of  their 
own.     The  guillotine  is  most  effective  as  a  means  of  destroying.- 
life.     It  is  an  imerring,  nearly  automatic  machine,  and  probably 
annihilates  without  unnecessarily   protracted  pain.     Its  inventor- 
went  so  far  as  to  claim  for  it  that  the  sufferer  felt  merely  a  pleasant 
freshness  about  the  neck  and  nothing  more.     To  the  sensitive  mind,, 
however,  there  is  something  terribly  disgusting  in  decapitation ;  it 
is  horrible  to  see,  or  rather  to  hear  the  head  fall  into  the  basket 
amid   torrents  of  blood.     The  Spanish    garotte   again,   which  is 
obviously  Oriental  in  origin,  and  an  adaptation  of  the  bowstring,  is 
also  instantaneous  in  its  action.    The  old  mechanism,  which  was 
simply  a  rope  and  a  piece  of  stick  used  tourniquet  fashion,  has 
been  improved  into  a  brass  collar  encircling  the  neck,  and  containing 
a  sharp  point  which  is  forced  into  the  spinal  marrow.    But  neither 
of  these  forms  are  really  so  far  superior  to  ours  as  to  be  entitled  to 
supersede  it.    After  all,  one  method  is  as  good  as  another,  provided 
it  fulfils  certain  indispensable  conditions.     Capital  punishment  is 
intended  to  remove  the  criminal,  to  extinguish  a  life  forfeited  to 
the  laws,  and  if  this  can  be  accomplished  promptly,  without  in- 
roL.  xxxiv.  vs.  B  R 
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fiicting  torture,  encouraging  bravado,  or  demoralizing  the  execa- 
tioner,  the  desired  end  is  achieved.     These  are  not  unattainable 
results,  and  so  long  as  they  can  be  compassed  by  hanging,  there  can 
be  no  su£Scient  reason  for  trying  to  domesticate  exotic  methods  of 
execution.    It  has  also  been  mooted  recently  whether  some  more 
scientific  process  might  not  yet  be  adopted  with  advantage.    The 
chemist  and  the  electrician  have  tremendous  agencies  at  their  dis- 
posal, one  or  other  of  which  might  be  utilised  for  the  destruction 
of  the  criminal.     But  poor  humanity  is  already  too  sorely  beset  by 
murderous   enemies,  and  legislators  may  well  pause  before  they 
permit  the  development  of  the  means  of  taking  life.    Great  prac- 
tical difficulties  too  would  probably  supervene  in  giving  effect  to 
any  new  process,  whether  by  poison  or  electricity.     The  interven- 
tion of  some  skilled  agent  would  be  indispensable ;  the  fatal  poison 
must  be  administered  scientifically ;  the  dread  forces  of  electricity 
must  be  set  in  motion  by  some  expert,  and  it  might  not  be  easy  to 
persuade   doctors  or  savants  to  act  as   executioners.      But  a  still 
stronger   objection  exists  to  this  or  any  kind   of  change  in  the 
manner  of  carrying  out  the  penalty  of  death.     It  is  not  likely  that 
any  such  change  would  easily  secure  legislative  sanction,  not  from 
vany  positive  dislike  to  accept  this  or  that  new  method,  but  because 
the  opening  of  the  question  at  all  would  end  in  the  abolition  of 
•capital  punishment  altogether.     Whether  society  can  quite  afford  to 
part  with  one  of  its  greatest  safeguards  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this 
paper  to  discuss.     But  aU  who  feel  that  the  law  which  exacts  a  Hfe 
for  a  life  is  our  best  and  perhaps  our  only  protection  against  the 
growth  of  homicide,  will  prefer  to  leave  our  system  of  execution 
unchanged.     An  imperfect  process  is  better  than  none  at  all  and 
it  will  be  better  to  adopt  reasonable  improvements  than  bring  about 
abolition  by  vain  search  after  an  impossible  ideal. 

Arthtjb  GniFFrrHS. 


THE  RADICAL  PROGRAMME. 

m.— THE  HOUSING  OF  THE  POOR  IK  TOWNS. 

In  the  preceding  article  of  this  series  which  dealt  generally  with 
the  Measures  constituting  The  Radical  Programme,  it  was  announced 
that  the  first  subject  which  would  be  specially  considered  was  **  The 
Housing  of  the  Poor  in  Towns.''  This  promise  we  now  proceed  to 
redeem.  The  statement  recently  made  by  Mr.  Bright,  ''  that  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  Glasgow  had  but  one  room 
in  which  to  live,  eat,  and  sleep,"  came  to  most  people  as  a  painful 
surprise.  Yet  neither  can  the  truth  of  the  assertion  be  questioned 
nor  can  the  fact  be  explained  by  the  low  wages  of  unskilled  labour. 
Let  us  take  a  single  instance.  As  the  commerce  of  the  port  of 
London  increases,  the  demand  for  dock-labourers  increases  also,  and 
as  the  space  devoted  to  workmen's  dwellings  was  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  perhaps  half-a-century  ago,  it  has  become  less  and 
less  adequate,  until  now  the  workman  is  forced  to  accept  any 
accommodation  he  'can  secure,  and  to  pay  exorbitantly  for  even  a 
single  room.  In  other  words,  the  material  progress  of  the  capital 
forces  the  workman  and  his  family  to  live  under  conditions  more  and 
more  injurious  to  health  and  morals. 

Two  circumstances,  indeed,  tend  to  mitigate,  in  some  degree,  the 
intensity  of  this  evil,  the  increased  facilities  of  transport  and  the 
advance  in  wages  which  the  last  half-century  has  brought  with  it. 
The  workman  of  the  present  day  can,  if  he  choose,  live  outside  the 
city  ;  yet  the  hour  or  more  lost  in  going  to  and  coming  from  work 
constitutes  a  sufficient  reason  why  he  should  accept  the  most  miser- 
able dwelling,  provided  it  be  near  his  work,  rather  than  prolong  the 
labour  of  the  day.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  and  every  room  is 
eagerly  competed  for  which  is  situated  near  the  centres  of  employ- 
ment. As  is  the  house  so  is  the  inmate,  and  it  is  inevitable  that 
his  depressing  and  squalid  environment  should  react  upon  the 
individual*  How  is  a  room  in  which  a  man  and  his  family  live  and 
sleep  to  be  kept  sweet  and  clean  P  Who  could  expect  this  to  be 
done  in  a  house  often  scarcely  weather-proof,  and  the  repairs  of 
which  fall  generally  upon  the  occupier  P  The  iQComing  tenant  finds 
the  room  in  a  filthy  condition.  After,  perhaps,  ft  vain  effort  or  two 
to  improve  it,  it  is  accepted  as  it  is,  and  given  up  in  a  worse 
condition  than  when  it  was  taken.  These  facts  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  or  the  following  description  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in 
London  will  be  thought  to  be  overdrawn,  or,  worse  still,  the  reader 
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may  jump  to  tHe  conclusion  that  the  inmates  of  them  have  sunk 
below  the  reach  of  succour.  Such  an  inference  would  do  our  common 
humanity  an  injustice,  and  would  ignore  the  plain  teachings  of 
experience. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  most  highly  paid  of  ignorant  workers,  and 
take  the  steyedores  of  the  docks.  In  the  East-end  a  meeting  of  these 
men  belonging  to  a  particular  dock  had  been  called  together  to 
assist  one  of  their  number  to  bury  his  wife,  who  had  recently  died. 
The  gathering  was  held  in  a  room  above  a  public-house,  and  on 
passing  through  the  bar  we  noticed  that  five  out  of  thirteen  females 
who  were  drinking  there  had  black  eyes.  By  subscribing  liberally 
to  the  funds  we  made  friends  with  one  of  the  number,  a  short, 
thick-set  man  of  honest  but  heavy  countenance,  and  with  his  wife, 
a  tall,  strong  woman,  who  seemed  far  more  intelligent  than  her 
"man,''  and  with  them  we  passed  into  the  street.  On  hearing  that 
we  were  curious  as  to  the  manner  of  lives  of  his  mates  the  man 
invited  us  to  accompany  him  to  his  home.  It  was  after  twelve 
o'clock.  While  walking  together  we  asked  him  what  his  average 
wages  were.  "  We  earn  sometimes  as  much  as  £3  a  week.  I've  earned 
more  as  £4,"  was  his  answer.  As  *'  average  "  was  a  word  whose 
meaning  passed  his  comprehension  we  asked  what  was  the  least  be 
earned.  ''  Often  we's  out  of  work  weeks  together,  sometimes  we 
earn  but  a  pound  in  the  week."  "  Taking  one  week  with  another 
what  would  it  amount  to  P  "  The  wife  answered :  "  Perhaps  30s.  or 
35s."  "  How  many  children  have  you  P  "  "  Well,  we  still  have 
three ;  two's  died."  We  now  turn  into  a  street  with  houses  on  the 
one  side,  on  the  other  the  high  wall  surrounding  the  dock.  At  many 
doors  even  at  this  hour  women  are  standing,  frequently  engaged  in 
quarrelling,  not  a  few  of  them  greet  us  as  we  pass  and  seek  to  detain  us. 

At  one  door  we  stop — ^it  is  wide  open — and  go  into  a  narrow 
passage.  On  our  right  is  a  door  through  the  chinks  of  which  light 
is  streaming  and  voices  of  a  man  and  woman  quarrelling  can  be 
heard.  The  man  growling  and  swearing,  the  woman  crying  queru- 
lously and  taking  God  to  witness,  "  He's  a  bad  un,  he  is  I  "  is  the 
remark  of  our  conductor.  On  one  of  the  visitors  stumbling  a  light 
is  struck  and  the  walls,  clammy  with  the  dirt  of  years,  and  the 
rickety  stairs  come  out  in  weird  fashion.  We  note  a  disagreeable 
smell  proceeding  from  dirt,  from  the  washing  of  clothes,  from  the  over- 
crowding of  human  beings.  We  stumble  up  the  stairs  and  on  the 
"/t/«^-floor,"  as  the  stevedore  proudly  says,  we  enter  his  room.  It  is 
nearly  square,  some  thirteen  feet  by  twelve,  and  about  nine  in  height. 
"  The  best  in  the  house,"  remarks  the  wife.  Opposite  the  door  are 
twt  windows,  on  the  left  the  fire-place,  on  the  fight  and  in  front  a 
large  wooden  bed,  the  dresser  is  behind  us  opposite  to  the  left-hand 
window,  another  cupboard  flanks  the  door  upon  the  right.     There  is 
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a  clothes  line  stretched  from  a  nail  above  the  window  to  another 
above  the  dresser  right  across  the  middle  of  the  space  left  vacant 
by  the  bed,  and  on  this  line  are  hanging  all  manner  of  garments — 
now  nearly  dry.  Underneath  the  clothes  is  a  deal  table.  There  are 
but  two  chairs,  so  the  husband  sits  on  the  bed ;  talking  still  of  the 
children  the  wife  recounts  with  pride  that  her  boy  Willie,  ten  years 
old,  can  read.  *'  Wake  him,  Jim  (to  the  husband),  and  let  the  gentle- 
men hear  him.''  While  one  visitor  takes  the  sleepy-eyed  boy  upon 
his  knees  and  talks  with  the  mother,  the  other  looks  about  him  and 
talks  to  the  father.  The  husband  is  proud  of  his  wife,  and  speaks 
of  her,  in  a  hoarse  undertone,  as  "  the  cleanest,  proprest  woman  I 
ever  seed/' 

The  bed  linen  is,  of  course,  dirty,  yet  cleaner  than  is 
generally  to  be  seen;  the  quilt  is  in  a  far  worse  condition.  The 
husband  being  asked  why,  with  his  wages,  he  does  not  get  two 
rooms,  answers  confusedly  that  the  rent  of  this  one  is  5s.  per 
week,  and  that  he  would  not  pay  so  much  were  it  not  so  near  his 
work  ;  but  the  point  of  the  answer  is  that,  while  he  could  perhaps 
pay  for  two  rooms  in  good  times,  he  must  take  only  what  he  can  pay 
for  in  bad  times.  *'  'T  won't  do  to  run  behind,  ye  see,"  with  a  grim 
clinckle,  ''credit  here  isn't  good,"  and  relapsing  into  solemnity,  "wages 
isn't  reglar  !  Never  knows  o'  Saturday  night  what  '11  earn  by  next 
Saturday.  So  the  most  of  us  arter  a  good  week  has  a  booze  I " 
''  Yes,"  says  the  wife,  half  apologetically,  "  they's  hard  uns,  they 
are;  few  on  them  like  my  Jim,  what  alius  gives  me  some'at  for 
clothes  of  a  good  week,  afore  he  goes  out — takes  me  with  him  too  he 
does — why,  we've  occupied  this  room  for  nigh  on  three  years;  that's 
a  good  spell,  now  ain't  it  P  and  that  beddin'  of  ours  we've  had  this 
eleven  years,  never  parted  with  it,  not  once ;  few  on  them  can  say 
as  much,  I  warrant."  All  this  she  says  while  producing  the  supper, 
consisting  of  cheese,  which  she  presses  us  to  eat,  with  a  heartiness 
of  hospitality  that  would  look  on  refusal  as  an  insult.  But  it  is  in 
August,  the  heat  in  the  room  is  rendered  still  more  oppressive  than 
it  otherwise  would  be  by  the  moisture  given  off  by  the  drying 
clothes,  and  four  persons  have  been  in  the  small  space  all  day ;  the 
bed  of  course  has  not  been  aired  for  months,  and  what  with  heat, 
moisture,  and  smell  together,  we  are  forced  to  retreat.  The  man 
insists  on  accompanying  us  a  piece  of  the  way,  and  hopes  we'll  come 
soon  and  see  'em  again  afore  he  goes  a-hoppin'.  "  We  starts  hoppin' 
in  September ! "  As  we  go  along  the  15  feet  of  passage  from 
the  bottom  of  the  stairs  to  the  door,  we  hear  by  the  snoring  that 
there  are  two  rooms  on  our  left,  and  that  the  quarrelsome  man  in  the 
one  has  sunk  asleep.  It  is  only  on  coming  into  the  clear  night  air 
that  we  fully  realise  the  heat  of  the  room  we  have  left,  and  how 
impure  its  atmosphere  was. 
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On  tefleotion,  some  foots  appear  specially  noteworthy :  firsts  that 
wages  which  fluctuate  so  greatly  ought  to  be  considered  as  links  in 
a  chain,  the  weakest  of  which  measures  the  strength  of  the  whole. 
This  man's  condition  was  that  of  one  who  could  fairly  reckon  on 
twenty-fiye  or  thirty  shillings  a  week,  the  extra  ten,  fifteen,  or  even 
twenty  shillings  he  might  earn,  benefited  him  little  if  at  all.  They 
wereimcertain,  and  so  went  chiefly  in  "  boozing/'  The  second  fact  was 
revealed  by  the  proud  remark  of  the  woman  that  they  had  occupied 
the  same  room  for  nearly  three  years,  that  is,  that  they  were  more 
lucky  or  more  provident  than  the  majority  of  those  in  a  similar  con- 
dition. They,  too,  had  never  parted  with  their  "  beddin',"  that  is, 
the  man  had  never  been  out  of  work  so  long  that  everything  had 
gone  to  the  pawnshop :  a  family  and  home  far  above  the  average  of 
the  class  we  are  considering,  all  will  allow.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the 
rent  ought  to  be  noted. 

The  next  instance  may  be  taken  from  the  district  lying  round  the 
Euston  Station.  We  enter  a  small  street  early  on  a  Monday  morning, 
knots  of  men  are  standing  round  the  public-house  at  the  comer,  all 
unkempt,  most  of  them  half-drunk ;  the  whole  street  is  loud  wijth 
voices — women  talking  from  the  windows  into  the  street,  and  from 
the  street  shouting  to  friends  who  lean  half-dressed  out  of  upper 
windows.  The  language  used  is  not  to  be  described.  The  street- 
doors  are  all  open,  the  filthy  passages  on  view,  not  a  window  can  be 
seen  in  which  brown  paper  does  not  take  the  place  of  two  or  more 
broken  panes  of  glass.  We  make  Mends  with  a  dirty  little  boy  who 
leads  us  into  a  house.  In  the  passage  two  women  are  talking,  one  of 
them  is  the  mother  of  our  guide,  and  she  asks  us  in  a  fretful  tone  of 
voice  into  her  room.  The  room  is  on  the  ground  floor  and  looks 
upon  the  street,  the  rent  is  3s.  6d.  per  week.  The  walls  and  ceiling  are 
almost  as  black  as  the  passage ;  the  window,  only  two  panes  of  which 
have  been  broken  and  patched,  seems  never  to  have  been  washed;  the 
bedstead  is  covered  with  a  straw  tick ;  there  are  no  sheets  ;  pillow- 
case, however,  blankets  and  quilts  are  all  dirty ;  as  are  the  few  pieces  of 
furniture.  The  sickening  smell  already  noticed  meets  us  on  entering. 
We  ask  after  the  husband.  ''He's  a  bricklayer,  is  Mike,"  answers 
the  woman.  "  Go,  fetch  your  father,"  she  interrupts  herself  to  cry 
to  the  child,  and  it  being  Monday  he  isn't  at  work.  "  His  wages  P 
When  times  are  good  he  earns  SOs.  a  week,  but  then  for  long  spells 
in  winter  he  has  nothing  to  do.  I'm  English,  I  am,  and  once  upon 
a  time  was  a  servant  in  a  big  'ouse — never  thought  then  to  come  to 
this."  The  querulous  high-pitched  voice  was  here  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  a  blow  upon  the  partition  which  separated  the  back  room 
from  the  front  one  in  which  we  were  sitting,  and  a  moji's  voice 
shouted :  *'  Stow  your  j&w  and  let  a  man  sleep ! "  If  the  monotony 
of  the  daily  labour  and  the  absence  of  all  amusements  is  not  sufficient 
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to  explain  the  drunkenness  of  the  working  classes,  surely  the  over- 
crowding in  their  dwellings,  when  considered  with  the  other  causes, 
is  enongh  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  vice. 

What  sort  of  people  can  be  expected  to  grow  up  in  these  condi- 
tions P  In  every  case  it  will  be  found  that  the  workman  resembles- 
his  dwelling,  for,  as  regards  his  room,  no  choice  is  open  to  him,  he 
must  take  what  he  can  get.  When  the  man  is  unable  to  alter  hi» 
surroundings,  his  surroundings  make  the  man. 

It  was  on  the  last  Bank  Holiday  that  we  finished  a  tour  of  two 
weeks  in  that  part  of  London  which  lies  around  and  behind  Drury 
Lane  Theatre.  Again  we  take  a  dwelling  above  the  average.  In  a 
conglomeration  of  houses,  which  seem  to  be  separated  only  by  narrow- 
paved  passages  and  courts,  we  enter  one  through-way — unguarded 
by  any  door — which  evidently  leads  to  a  back-yard.  The  yard  is 
about  ten  feet  long  by  eight  wide,  shut  in  on  all  sides  by  high 
waUs.  In  the  comer  stands  a  barrel  serving  evidently  as  cistern, 
the  water  being  conducted  down  the  wall  by  a  pipe.  Scarcely 
have  we  entered  before  a  thin  pale-faced  woman  comes  out  to  ask 
what  we're  after.  She  is  followed  closely  by  her  husband  in  his 
shirt  sleeves,  just  as  dirty,  as  slovenly,  as  ansdmic  as  is  the  woman. 
We  say,  apologetically,  that  we  have  come  to  i^ee  if  they  are  satisfied 
with  the  water-supply,  &c.  "  Satisfied !  *'  they  both  cry,  and  become 
voluble  in  reproach.  The  husband  places  a  ladder  against  the  wall 
and  asks  us  to  inspect  the  barrel.  The  top  is  but  half  a  top,  and 
when  we  lift  it  up  we  lift  with  it  not  a  few  spider-webs ;  the  water  is 
thick  and  muddy,  the  sides  of  the  barrel  covered  with  a  slimy 
deposit,  the  bottom  with  a  layer  of  stones  and  mud  seemingly 
a  couple  of  inches  thick.  Further  description  in  detail  is  impossible ; 
suffice  it'  to  say  that  the  air  of  the  whole  yard  is  at  once  loathsome. 
''I  has  to  take  care  of  that,  I  has,''  says  the  man,  "  for  a-havin'  my 
room  so  cheap,  but  no  one  can't  keep  it  clean  when  it  don't  work 
even  if  the  others  (other  inmates  of  the  house,  in  number  twenty) 
were  partic'Iar,  which  they  ain't — oh  no,  by  no  means  when  they 
comes  home  drunk."  In  order  to  get  away  from  the  smell,  we  ask 
whether  we  ^lay  see  his  room.  **  See  it,"  he  cries,  ''  yes ;  dear  I 
calls  it  at  three  shilling  a  week."  Before  leaving  the  yard  we  cast 
one  look  upwards,  every  window  of  the  three  stories  has  linen  hung 
out  of  it  to  dry,  linen  that  cannot  be  clean,  every  window  is 
open  to  receive  the  loathsome  air  escaping  upwards  between  the 
four  high  walls  as  up  a  funnel.  We  glance  more  closely  at  the 
woman ;  the  front  of  her  dress  is  open,  and  there  are  sores  on 
her  neck  and  breast.  The  baby  in  her  arms  is  so  unhealthy  that 
we  are  relieved  by  the  thought  that  it  will  certainly  not  outlive  the 
summer. 

The  next  moment  we  turn  into  the  passage  and  enter  the  room  : 
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it  18  on  the  ground  floor  and  looks  out  upon  the  yard ;  for  thiB 
reason  it  is  so  dark  that  it  is  some  seconds  before  the  different 
objects  in  it  can  be  clearly  distinguished.  The  room  itself  is  fully 
14  feet  long  by  about  10  wide  and  9|  high.  The  walls  are  almost 
black  with  dirt,  as  is  the  ceiling.  The  bed  stands  along  the  wall ; 
there  are  a  table  and  dresser,  as  usual,  and  two  chairs.  The  frame- 
work of  the  bed  seems  to  have  a  straw  tick  upon  it.  There  is  no 
linen,  only  some  blankets  over  which  is  thrown  a  dirty  quilt,  a  quQt 
which  is  not  even  grey  but  nearly  black.  And  whether  we  touch 
wall  or  table  or  chair  or  bed,  we  feel  the  same  moisture,  that  seems 
to  exude  from  eyery  object.  The  smell  of  the  room  is  penetrating, 
the  air  which  knows  no  sun  is  made  noisome  with  the  stale- 
ness  of  old  filth  and  with  the  breath  of  human  beings.  With  four 
persons  living  in  this  den  it  would  be  a  mockery  to  advise  cleanli" 
ness.  We  ask  the  man  his  trade.  "  A  tin-smith,''  he  answers.  ^*  And 
what  might  your  wages  be  P ''  "  Well,  that  I  can't  say ;  sometimes 
I  earns  30s.  a  week,  but  work  is  often  slack.''  ''  RedLoning  it  one 
week  with  another  would  you  earn  a  pound  a  week  P  "  "  Why,  yea ! 
more  nor  that  when  I  has  full  time."  **  Would  you  take  a  pound  a 
week  on  a  regular  job  P  "  "  Ay,  that  I  would,  it  would  be  better 
than  this  yere  if  so  be  as  'twur  quite  reg'lar,  week  in,  week  out." 
*'  Why  don't  the  rich  help  us  P  "  asks  the  woman,  and  the  man 
answers  with  a  mocking  laugh,  **  Why  don't  our  landlord  help  us 
by  attendin'  to  that  there  yard ;  why  don't  my  master  help  P  he  gets 
a  pound  for  selling  what  he  gives  me  three  shillings  for  making, 
why — "  we  break  in  by  remarldng  that  all  men  are  selfish. 
*'  Selfish,"  snarls  the  man,  **  ay,  d —  'em  I  they'd  see  us  rot  afore 
they'd  do  the  fair  thing  by  us,  they  would !  " 

On  leaving  the  house  we  met  an  idiot  child  at  the  door,  and  within 
fifty  paces  another.  The  next  "  cases  "  are  taken  from  that  net- 
work of  slums  which  lie  between  Blackfriars  Bead  and  West- 
minster Bridge  Road.  We  pass  from  a  street  of  evil  renown  into 
one  of  the  blind  alleys  common  in  the  neighbourhood.  Judging 
from  the  outside  the  houses  are  worse  than  any  we  have  yet  described. 
A  drizzling  rain  is  falling,  and  the  narrow  pavement  is  slippery  with 
black  mud.  We  enter  a  house  ;  the  passage  is  filthy  with  the  mud 
of  the  streets,  and  so  are  the  stairs.  On  the  second  flight  at  least 
the  dirt  is  nearly  dry  ;  but  it  is  as  dangerous  as  the  first  flight  to 
mount,  inasmuch  as  the  banisters  and  one  or  two  of  the  steps  are 
broken.  On  the  second  landing  we  pause,  meeting  a  woman's  gaze, 
who  seems  too  surprised  to  do  anything  but  stare.  We  are  now 
district  visiting,  and  on  hearing  this  she  quickly  asks  us  to  take  a 
seat,  but  only  one  sound  chair  is  forthcoming.  "Ah!  we  needs 
charity,  we  do,  what's  got  five  little  children  ! "  From  off  the  bed 
and  from  the  comers  they  crowd  to  the  mother  to  stare  at  the 
strangers — all  but  one,  a  half-grown  girl  of  about  fourteen,  who  pays 
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but  little  attention  to  us,  so  absorbed  is  sbe  in  putting  some  ribbons 
on  a  hat  by  tbe  light  of  the  window*     The  room  is  not  large — 
twelve  feet  by  eleven  feet,  and  some  eight  and  a  haK  feet  high  ;  yet 
it  seems  large  enough  for  the  furniture  it  contains,  viz.,  one  large 
bed,  one  table,  one  sound  and  one  rickety  chair,  one  little  deal  box 
on  which  the  girl  is  sitting.     On  the  table  stands  a  saucepan,  three 
dirty  plates,  two  tin  mugs.    The  bed  is  evidently  the  place  of  rest 
by  day  as  well  as  by  nigbt ;  on  it  there  are  no  sheets,  nothing  but  a 
straw  tick  covered  oy  a  blanket  and  a  dirty  quilt,  over  the  foot  of 
which  is  thrown  a  rug,  which  has  evidently  some  time  or  other 
served  as  a  hearth-rug.     The  floor  is  marked  with  dirt  on  a  straight 
line  from  the  door  to  the  fireplace.    Near  the  window  is  a  broad 
patch  of   water,  which   has  come    through   the  crazy  casement. 
The    table,    bed,  and    the  clothes  of   the  occupants  are    filthy. 
The    clothes  of  the  children  cannot  be  described.     The  woman 
goes  on :  ''  The  youngest  blessed  un  is  but  two  months  old."  ''  What 
is  your  husband  ?  "  "  A  coster."  "  And  what  may  he  earn  P  "  "  Well, 
some  days  he  brings  home  four  shillings,  generally  two  or  three, 
often  but  one ;  and  we  as  has  all  these  to  feed,  and  that  lazy  slut 
there  what  thinks  a  nought  but  dress — ^put  down  that  this  minit  I  " 
she  yells  to  the  girl,  "  and  come  and  thank  the  gentleman  for  comin' 
to  help  us."      We  ask  whether  there  is  not  another  room  upon  this 
landing.     ''  Yes,  there  is ;  the  back  'un  is  rented  to  two  as  nice  girls 
as  you'd  wish  to  see — decent,  too,  they  are.     I'll  show  it  you — ^per- 
haps Fanny  is  in,  but  Jane  is  out,  I  know ;  gone  to  fetch  some 
work."    Saying  this,  she  crosses  the  landing,  and,  without  stopping 
to  knock,  passes  into  the  other  room  with  a  *'  Fanny,  here's  two 
gentlemen  a  district- visiting  us,  what  wants  to  see  you."     '*  Come 
in,"  says  Fanny,  and  as  we  hesitate  she  adds,  bridling,  ''Well, 
I'm  sure  you  needn't  be  afraid,"  and  laughing,  ''I'm  not  going 
to  eat  you."     As  we   enter  we  see  that  "girl"  simply   means 
unmarried,   for  "Fanny"  looks   fully  thirty-five  years    of   age. 
She  brings  a  chair  forward  for  one  visitor  and  motions  the  other 
to  the  bed  with  "  take  that  for  comfort  is  my  advice,"  and  then 
laughs  consciously.     The  room  was  nearly  as  dirty,  nearly  as  badly 
furnished  as  the  other,  but,  noticing  a  looking-glass  of  some  dimen- 
sions, we  admire  it.     "  Oh,"  Fanny  informs  us,  "  the  furniture  is  all 
mine,  and  I  let  Jane  sleep  with  me."    "  Yes,"  says  the  young  girl 

from  the  other  room,  "when ^"  "  You  hold  your  tongue,"  breaks 

in  the  mother,  "  or  I'll  warm  you."  Pleading  haste  we  beat  a  retreat 
to  the  landing.  The  coster's  wife,  however,  gets  in  front,  and 
although  we  give  her  a  shilling  she  does  not  give  place,  but  calls 
Joe  to  say  good-bye  to  the  gentlemen  and  receive  a  coin,  and  after 
Joe,  Susie,  &c. 

The  shameless  extortion  is  too  much,  and,  as  we  cannot  descend, 
we  point  upward  and  ask,   "Does  any  one  live   there P"     "Oh 
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JOB,'*  is  the  reply,  "  a  washerwoman,  Mrs.  Spearing,  whose  husband 
is  sick  with  the  rheumatiz.  I'll  show  you  the  way."  And  up  we 
mount  the  rickety  stairs  not  more  than  eighteen  inches  wide, 
and  without  any  banister  at  all  to  the  garret.  Our  guide  knocks, 
which  somewhat  surprises  us,  as  we  have  expected  no  thought- 
fulness  from  her.  After  a  brief  pause  the  door  is  opened  bj 
a  thin,  careworn,  but  evidently  respectable  woman.  She  seems 
astonished  on  seeing  us,  but  asks  us  in,  with  a  *'  John  is  sleeping 
now.''  We  thanked  her,  and  ask  whether  he  is  better,  while  look- 
ing into  the  garret ;  it  is  about  fourteen  feet  by  ten,  the  ceiling 
slopes,  and  from  a  great  part  of  it  the  plaster  has  fallen.  The 
height  ranges  from  nine  feet  to  about  five.  All  one  wall  of  the 
room  is  wet,  and  the  water,  although  dried  up,  has  marked  its 
course  along  the  slanting  floor  to  the  doorway.  Clothes  lines  are 
stretched  across  one  half  of  the  room,  in  the  right-hand  corner  stands 
the  bed,  far  cleaner  And  far  better  kept  than  could  be  expected  under 
the  circumstances.  But  the  room  seems  bare,  it  is  so  destitute  of 
furniture.  ''It's  rheumatic  fever;  the  doctor  says  he  should  be 
took  to  the  hospital,"  whispers  the  woman,  ''but  then  I  couldn't 
nurse  him,  and  me  and  John  don't  want  to  part.  We've  held  it  out 
twenty  years  together  " — and  with  an  attempt  to  smile — "  we'll 
hold  it  out  the  rest,  please  God !  Me  and  him  won't  part.  'Tis  the 
medicine  costs  so  much ;  the  doctor  he  comes  for  nothing,  he's  good 
he  is,  and  kind,  and  he  says  that  he'll  be  well  soon."  We  look  at  the 
bed,  the  thin  fingers  of  the  invalid  are  plucking  nervously  at  the 
blanket  which  covers  him,  the  air  of  the  room  seems  cold  and 
charged  with  moisture,  and  we  can  but  echo  the  woman's  words — 
"  Oh  yes,  he'll  be  well  soon !" 

Have  we  seen  enough,  or  shall. we  visit  the  Seven  Dials, 
or  go  again  to  the  East-end  P  In  both  districts  you  can  find 
attics  for  Is.  a  week ;  rooms  to  hold  twenty  people  wherein  men 
sleep  for  2d.  a  night,  huddled  together  on  the  floor  or  on  the  fonns 
and  tables,  the  animal  heat  of  whose  bodies  keeps  them  warm  in 
winter  and  keeps  them  awake  in  summer,  awake  while  the  night  is 
passed  in  narrating  obscenities  or  describing  fights ;  there  too  are 
cellars  at  6d.  a  week.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  men  and  women  can  be 
found  sleeping  together  on  filthy  stairs  and  landings,  ay,  that  men 
and  women  walk  the  streets  all  night  praying  for  the  mornings 
when  they  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the  parks  and  sleep  at  peace 
under  a  tree  in  summer  or  on  the  wet  seats  in  winter  P  What  need 
is  there  to  describe  what  all  men  know  P  Take  simply  this  last 
house ;  the  prostitute,  Fanny,  lives  mainly  upon  the  earnings  of  the 
girl  Jane,  who  has  not  yet  fallen,  although  Jane  now  no  longer  goes 
out  to  work  but  fetches  work  home;  that  is,  she  too  is  getting  tired  of 
constant  labour  without  any  amusements.  This  girl,  on  certain  nights, 
is  forced  to  sleep  in  the  coster's  room.  That  is,  while  Huxley  says 
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800  cubic  feet  are  necessary  for  the  liealth  of  an  adult,  and  while  the 
Poor  Law  enacts  that  500  are  needful,  eight  persons,  three  of  whom 
are  grown  up,  sleep  in  one  room  containing  only  1,100  cubic  feet 
of  air. 

When  human  beings  are  herded  in  this  fashion,  when  in  seven  or 
eight  rooms  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  persons  are  crowded  together, 
they  can  neither  be  healthy,  morally  or  physically.  All  who  know  bear 
the  same  testimony,  that  under  such  conditions  one  girl  of  evil  life 
corrupts  a  dozen  others ;  one  drunkard  or  one  criminal  makes  many. 
The  tendency  to  fall  to  the  level  of  the  lowest  is  universal  and  irresist- 
ible. Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  nothing  has  here  been  said  of  the 
dens  in  the  East-end,  where  the  6,000  men  and  15,000  girls  employed 
bj  the ''  sweaters ''  live  a  bestial  life ;  nothing  of  the  criminal  classes ; 
nothing  of  the  misery  of  those  thousands  who  have  worked  at 
"dangerous  trades,"  as  lithographers,  paper-colourers,  enamellers, 
artificial  florists,  artistic  colour-makers,  paper-stainers,  &c.,  and 
many  of  whom  are  carried  from  the  workshop  to  the  hospital  to  be 
cured  of  poisoning  by  lead  or  arsenic,  and  who,  aged  in  early  life, 
leaye  the  hospitals  to  take  up  again  the  burden  of  existence  with 
shattered  health.  Those  who  think  this  picture  over-coloured  have 
but  to  read  the  reports  of  the  certifying  surgeons  under  the  Factory 
Acts,  or  such  accounts  as  that  given  by  Dr.  A.  Carpenter  ^  before 
the  Croydon  Board  of  Guardians.  He  tells  of  "a  four-roomed 
cottage  inhabited  by  two  separate  families,  by  the  tenant  and  by 
prostitutes.  There  was  not '  a  single  stick  of  furniture  in  the  house, 
a  door  laid  upon  a  few  bricks  being  used  as  a  kind  of  bedstead/ 
Xor  was  this  the  only  place  of  the  sort  in  Croydon  by  a  great 
many." 

The  evil  efiects  of  overcrowding  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  our 
large  towns  is  now  generally  recognised,  but  it  is  not  so  widely 
understood  that  it  is  to  the  interest  of  all  in  the  community  to  do 
away  with  these  evils.  Self-interest  enforces  the  dictates  of 
humanity.  For  under  such  conditions  of  life  the  workman,  even  if 
looked  upon  merely  as  an  instrument  to  produce  wealth,  is  not  nearly  so 
valuable  to  the  community  as  he  might  be.  As  Mr.  Sidgwiok  puts 
it, ''  competition  does  not  tend  to  give  the  labourer  the  real  wages 
required  to  make  his  labour  most  efficient."  The  vital  statistics 
alone  would  prove  this.  The  result  of  the  improvements  undertaken 
in  Paris  under  Napoleon  has  been  to  reduce  the  mortality  by  one* 
half.  But  medical  statistics  show  that  for  every  person  who  dies  in 
this  way,  six  persons  are  ill,  and  the  consequent  loss  to  the  com- 
munity of  wealth-producing  power  is  enormous.  The  interests  of 
one  class  cannot  be  separated  from  those  of  another.  '*  The  advance 
of  pathological  knowledge,"  writes  Dr.  Bristowe,  proves  that  *'  most, 
if  not  all,  epidemic  disorders  spread  by  contagion."    According  to 

(1)  Daily  New9,  August  29. 
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the  same  authority  the  contagium  of  some  disorders,  influenza,  for 
instance,  is  remarkable  for  its  amazing  diffusibility/'  while  that  of 
others,  such  as  scarlet  fever,  ''  remain  dormant  for  months  in  articles 
of  clothing."  Now  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  milk,  the 
food,  the  linen  used  in  the  better  classes  pass  through  the  hands  of 
those  who  live  in  courts  and  alleys,  and  whose  conditions  of  lives, 
although  concealed,  have  the  most  serious  influence  upon  the  liyes 
and  health  of  those  whose  circumstances  appear  to  place  them  above 
all  danger  and  who  may  live  at  a  great  distance  from  the  source  of 
contagion.  Dr.  Aubrey  Husband,  in  his  book  upon  Forensic  Medi- 
cine, after  showing  that  the  poison  of  typhoid  fever  may  be  carried 
by  water  and  by  food,  instances  the  recent  outbreaks  in  the  West- 
end  of  London,  where  the  carriage  of  the  poison  was  traced  to  the 
milk  used  by  those  attacked. 

While  re-housing  may  be  looked  upon  as  an  insurance  paid  bj 
the  better  classes  against  disease,  it  may  also  be  regarded  aa  an 
insurance  paid  by  the  rich  against  revolution.  The  Peabodj 
Dwellings  show  that  it  is  possible  to  house  the  poor  properly,  and 
to  make  the  improvement,  in  a  pecuniary  sense,  a  fairly  profitable 
investment.  Two  rooms  in  these  dwellings  are  let  at  from  Ss.  to 
4s.  6d.  per  week,  three  rooms  cost  from  4s.  6d.  to  78.,  but  it  most 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  Peabody  trustees  require  a  larger  retam 
from  their  investment  than  would  the  municipality.  It  is  useless 
to  increase  wages  and  to  lessen  the  hours  of  toil  so  long  as  the  work 
man  is  compelled  to  live  in  the  pest-houses  we  have  described; 
nay,  it  is  almost  worse  than  useless,  inasmuch  as  the  extra  wage 
and  increased  leisure  operate  as  incentives  to  drunkenness  and 
vice.  The  surplus  wages  would  be  used  (this  can  be  seen  in  the 
Peabody  and  Ashley  Dwellings)  to  make  two  or  three  rooms  com- 
fortable ;  it  is  absurd  to  hope  that  they  will  be  expended  in  a  vain 
attempt  to  make  one  room  habitable.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  all  in 
the  community  that  the  workman  should  become  a  better  instroment 
of  production,  that  his  dwelling  should  not  be  a  hotbed  of  disease, 
that  his  degradation  and  misery  should  not  be  a  constant  source  of 
danger  to  the  State.  The  warning  of  Danton  must  be  heeded, ''If 
you  suffer  the  poor  to  grow  up  as  animals  they  may  chance  to  become 
wild  beasts  and  rend  you.'' 

The  measure  is  in  exact  accordance  with  English  precedent ;  it  pro- 
poses to  do  for  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  what  has  already  been  done 
for  their  workshops  by  the  Factory  Acts.  Further,  in  many  towns 
the  scheme  has  already,  although  on  a  somewhat  limited  scale,  been 
put  into  practice.  It  may  be  said  that  the  mind  of  the  country  is 
made  up  as  regards  this  question.  Nor  would  it  here  have  been 
treated  at  such  length  were  it  not  necessary  to  show  that  the  Act  of 
1876,  passed  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  (now  Sir)  Richard  Cross,  and 
further  amended  in  1879,  was  not  sufficient  for  the  purpose.    In 
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truths  it  could  soarcely  be  expected  that  Tories  would  even  consider 
an  efficient  measure  of  social  reform.  For  tlie  gentry  haye,  as  is 
well  known,  a  fetish,  viz.  the  rights  of  property,  and  the  reverence 
they  pay  their  idol  is  so  unbounded  as  to  exhaust  all  their  surplus 
eneigy.  The  simplicity  of  their  creed—/  shall  do  what  I  will  with  my 
own — ^rather  unfits  them  to  take  part  in  the  complex  workings  of-  an 
adyanoed  ciyQisation.  To  mulct  the  community  in  the  interests  of  a 
dass,  or  of  individuals,  seems  to  them  right  and  proper  ;  to  reverse 
the  operation  is,  in  their  eyes,  to  be  guilty  of  sacrilege.  The  rail- 
ways  of  England  cost  more  than  the  railways  of  any  other  country, 
and  the  excessive  price — about  £100,000,000 — went  to  enrich  the 
landowners  at  the  expense  of  the  community.  JSz  pede  Herculem. 
Look  at  their  action  as  regards  the  measure  now  under  consideration. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  reported  in  1880  that  the  ''main 
objections  to  the  Act  were  that  the  mode  of  procedure  which  it  pre- 
scribes is  dilatory  and  costly,  and  that  the  basis  upon  which  the 
valuation  of  property  is  made  results  in  such  large  compensations 
being  awarded  as  practically  to  render  it  inexpedient  to  carry  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  into  effect.''  To  put  it  clearly,  the  present 
possessors  of  such  pest-houses  as  have  here  been  described  demand  and 
obtain  for  their  property  far  more  than  it  is  worth,  and  the  cost  of  the 
improvementswhich  have  been  made  falls  upon  the  community  at  large. 

Even  in  Birmingham  the  improvements  cost  the  Corporation  half 
a  million.  The  Corporation  was  forced  to  give  much  more  than  the 
property  it  sought  to  buy  was  worth.  For  instance,  £6,300  was 
paid  for  some  houses  which  three  years  before  had  been  bought  for 
less  than  £3,000.  The  experience  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Wgrks  is  exactly  similar,  and  in  1881  reported  that ''  the  amending 
Act  of  1879  was  not  found  to  diminish  materially  the  obstacles 
which  impeded  the  Board's  operations."  Further,  in  1881  a  Select 
Committee  was  nominated  by  the  House  of  Commons  "  to  consider 
how  the  expense  of,  and  the  delay  and  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the 
Acts  might  be  reduced."  Now,  this  Committee,  presided  over  by 
Sir  Kichard  Cross,  came  only  to  three  conclusions,  two  of  which 
were  fairly  reasonable.  In  the  first  place  it  strengthens  the  hands 
of  the  confirming  authority,  viz.  the  Home  Secretary,  who  may 
"  safely  allow  the  immediate  demolition  of  any  house  closed  by  the 
local  authority,  viz.  the  Board  of  Works,  if  the  scheme  has  already 
been  sanctioned  by  Parliament."  Secondly,  with  a  view  of  lessening 
the  expense,  'Hhe  confirming  authority  may  well  assent  to  the  base- 
ment and  ground-floor  of  any  buUding  being  let  as  shops  or  work- 
shops, and  that  considering  the  amount  of  accommodation  to  be  pro- 
vided for  the  working-classes  displaced  by  any  scheme,  the  confirming 
authority  will  be  justified  in  considering  facilities  of  transport,  etc." 

The  third  conclusion,  however,  is  altogether  to  be  condemned.    It 
reads  as  follow 
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**  That  the  local  authority  should  give  every  facility  to  purchasers 
by  simplifying  conditions  of  sale  and  otherwise,  and  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  promote  sales  by  public  competition  and  otherwise  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Act."  Thereupon  the  Board  took  into  considera- 
tion **  the  question  of  the  desirability  of  selling  in  future  the  free- 
hold of  the  sites,  instead  of  letting  them  on  building  leases ;  and,  in 
view  of  the  opinion  expressed  by  the  Select  Committee,  decided  that  in 
future  it  would  be  better  to  sell,  imposing  on  the  purchaser  the 
obligation  to  erect  working-class  dwellings,  and  to  maintain  the 
buildings  for  that  purpose  for  ten  years  from  the  date  of  the  con- 
yeyance."  That  is,  in  simple  words,  the  same  men  who  have  been 
forced  by  the  eyils  arising  out  of  freedom  of  contract  to  interfere 
and  limit  that  freedom  of  contract  by  law,  now  recommend  that  after 
a  few  years  the  restrictions  which  they  themselves  have  imposed 
shall  be  removed.  Such  a  conclusion  is  absurd  in  the  extreme.  If 
it  is  right  to  interfere  at  all,  then  it  is  right  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  the  evil.  The  Corporation,  after  obtaining  the  freehold,  should 
in  no  case  sell  it,  but  should  let  the  sites  on  building  leases.  It 
may  safely  be  asserted  that  this  third  conclusion  would  never  have 
been  entertained,  even  by  Tories,  had  it  not  been  needful  to  lessen 
in  some  way  or  other  the  cost  of  the  re-housing. 

The  question  of  cost,  then,  is  the  all-important  one,  and  it  is  a  two- 
fold question.  First,  how  may  the  present  pest-houses  be  purchased 
as  cheaply  as  possible  P  Secondly,  who  is  to  bear  the  cost,  if  any  be 
incurred  P  As  regards  the  first  point,  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
the  law  should  give  the  power  of  compulsory  purchase,  and  that  the 
amount  to  be  paid  should  be  determined  by  an  official  valuer.  Conser- 
vatives and  Reformers  are  here  of  one  mind.  The  moot  point  is,  upon 
what  basis  of  calculation  should  the  official  valuer  found  his  estimate 
of  the  amount  which  ought  to  be  given  by  the  community  for  the 
property  of  the  individual.  The  case  is  this :  a  Mr.  A.  owns  a  house 
which  brings  him  in  a  rental  of  JCIOO  a  year ;  now  this  gentleman, 
being  asked  to  sell,  demands  about  £3,000,  or  that  sum  which,  were 
it  invested  in  Government  securitiep,  would  bring  him  in  £100  a  year. 
This,  clearly  stated,  is  the  logic  ^  of  the  individual,  but  the  argument 
of  the  community  is  a  quite  different  one.  The  community  says  : 
You,  Mr.  A.,  have  been  receiving  a  rental  which  usually  amounts  to 
interest  at  the  rate  of  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  on  your  investment, 
and  you  now  demand  a  capital  sum  reckoned  at  the  rate  of  3  per 

(1)  It  may  be  worth  while  to  state  that  the  daimfl  really  made  by  the  indiyidiial  put 
to  shame  the  modesty  of  this  demand.  In  erery  town  where  improTements  hare  been 
undertaken  the  corporation  "  has  to  meet  claims  made  on  the  aaaomption  that  the  whole 
character  of  the  district  would  at  no  distant  date  be  altered  by  some  snch  improvement 
as  that  in  contemplation,  and  that  thereupon  the  income  receivable  would  be  two  or 
three  times  as  much  as  it  is  at  present."  This  license  of  individual  greed  must  be 
curbed ;  in  America,  as  in  Prussia,  in  France,  in  every  civiUsed  country,  such  claims 
would  be  treated  as  ludicrous. 
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cent ;  thus  obtaining  irom  ns  five  times  the  value  of  jour  property. 
Farther,  you  have  wrung  this  high  rent  out  of  the  necessities  of  the 
weakest,  the  poorest  of  your  fellow-men,  at  the  cost  of  their  health, 
djf  often  of  their  lives,  and  you  now  ask  the  State  to  sanction  your 
neglect  of  all  humane  principles  of  action.  If  it  be  just  to  free  the 
skre  without  compensating  the  slave-owner,  it  would  also  be  just  to 
take  the  property  so  misused  without  any  compensation.  England, 
however,  has  decided  that  it  is  better  to  compensate  the  slave-owner, 
and  80  we  will  compensate  you — deal  fairly,  nay  liberally,  with  you. 
Toa  receive  in  rental  15  per  cent,  on  your  investment ;  now,  the 
yalae  shall  be  estimated  according  to  the  ordinary  percentage 
expected  on  house  property,  viz.  10  per  cent.  That  is,  your  house 
is  perhaps  worth  £300  or  £400,  would  cost  so  much  to  rebuild ;  we 
wiU  give  £1,000,  that  is,  ten  years'  purchase  of  the  rental.  The 
same  basis  of  calculation  should  be  adopted  in  dealing  with  the 
ground  landlord.  He  is  equally  gfuilty  with  the  owner  of  the  pest- 
hoose ;  he,  too,  has  shared  in  the  spoil  The  official  valuer  should  be 
instructed,  in  both  cases,  to  look  upon  ten  years'  purchase  of  the 
rental  as  the  maximum  sum  to  be  awarded. 

So  far,  we  have  considered  only  such  property  as  is  in  an  unsani- 
tarj  condition,  but  in  making  such  improvements  as  are  here  con- 
templated it  is  often  necessary  to  take  other  property  in  order  to 
make  approaches,  &c.  It  would  be  manifestly  unjust  to  take  this 
npon  the  terms  proposed  for  the  unsanitary  property ;  but  it  would 
be  just  to  secure  it  at  the  fair  market  value  without  giving  the 
enormous  premium  which  now  has  to  be  paid  wherever  the  commu- 
nity finds  itself  face  to  face  with  an  individual  owner  of  property. 
In  this  case,  then,  the  official  valuer  should  be  instructed  to  leave 
out  of  the  account  all  prospective  increase  in  the  worth  of  the 
property  and  to  base  his  award  upon  its  actual  market  value. 

If  the  community  act  upon  the  principles  here  laid  down,  the 
re-housing  of  the  poor  in  towns  can  be  accomplished  without  expense. 
For,  it  is  apparent  that  inasmuch  as  the  corporation  is  content  with 
a  return  of  four  per  cent,  upon  the  money  it  invests,  whereas  the 
individual  landlord  of  these  pest-houses  always  reckons  upon  receiving 
from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  on  his  investment,  the  new  houses  can 
be  built  so  as  to  offer  twice  as  good  accommodation  as  in  the  old  at 
the  same  rental.  If,  however,  any  cost  be  incurred,  it  can  but  be 
Tery  small,  and  it  should  be  defrayed  by  a  tax  levied  upon  the 
dirtrict  which  immediately  surrounds  the  improved  locality.  For 
the  value  of  house  property  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the 
improved  portion  will  increase  in  value  by  reason  of  the  improve- 
ment, and  with  house  property,  property  in  land.  It  is  clearly 
equitable  that  they  who  most  profit  by  the  improvement  should  con- 
tribute towards  its  cost,  if  cost  there  be.  This  consideration  has 
already  been  taken  into  account  in  similar  cases  in  America.    The 
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new  law,  then,  to  proyide  for  the  re-hoosmg  of  the  poor  in  towns 
should  enact  that  the  municipalify  be  compelled  to  undertake  the 
improvements  declared  necessary  hj  the  municipal  medical  officers 
of  health,  or  by  medical  officers  appointed  by  Government  for  the 
purpose. 

Secondly,  that  the  municipality  should  have  the  right  to  purchase 
compulsorily. 

Thirdly,  that  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  municipality  for  the 
houses  and  lands  required  should  be  determined  by  a  Government 
valuer,  and  should  never  exceed  ten  years'  purchase  of  the  actual 
rental. 

Fourthly,  that  the  cost  incurred  should  be  defrayed  by  a  tax 
levied  upon  the  owners  of  house  or  real  property  within  the  district 
wherein  the  improvement  is  to  be  made  in  proportion  to  the  value  of 
their  holdings  of  such  property. 

The  proprietors  of  the  pest-houses  will,  of  course,  exclaim  loudly 
against  these  proposals ;  but  their  remonstrances  mUy  be  answered 
with :  **  Salus  populi  suprema  lex."  Not  only  does  this  measure 
formulated  as  above  make  for  the  welfare  of  the  community  by 
improving  the  public  health,  and  by  increasing  the  productivity 
of  labour,  it  also  aims  at  a  more  equitable  distribution  of  wealth,  it 
makes  for  Justice.  One  would  wish  that  it  were  superfluous  to  bring 
,forward  these  obvious  considerations,  that  it  were  sufficient  to  appeal  to 
humanity  alone  I  The  Feabody  and  Ashley  dwellings  show  what 
may  be  done  towards  the  humanisation  of  the  poorer  classes  while 
increasing  their  independraice  of  character.  In  these  dwellings  **  the 
rent  is  always  paid  willingly,"  and  "  there  are  always  many  appli- 
cants for  each  vacant  room."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  poor 
appreciate  at  its  full  value  the  boon  of  a  healthy,  pleasant  home. 
After  paying  one  visit  to  these  noble  institutions,  after  noticing  the 
mats  and  carpets  placed  before  the  doors,  and  the  flowers  tended  in 
the  windows,  all  the  touching  evidences  of  the  pride  the  humblest 
inmates  take  in  the  improvement  of  their  abode,  it  becomes  difficult 
to  excuse  the  continued  apathy  of  the  State  where  sympathy  bas 
proved  so  successful. 

The  State  has  too  long  made  itself  the  champion  of  the  rights 
of  the  individual ;  it  must  now  assert  the  rights  of  the  many — of  alL 
It  is  apparent  that  in  open  competition  the  fittest  obtain  more  than 
they  deserve,  and  the  less  fit  come  too  near  perishing.  If  co-opera- 
tion is  not  to  supersede  competition,  the  worst  efiects  of  this  struggle 
for  existence  must  be  at  once  mitigated.  The  generation  of  workmen 
now  coming  to  manhood  will  at  least  be  able  to  read ;  no  doubt  they 
will  quickly  learn  that  their  claims  were  long  ago  admitted  to  be 
right  and  equitable.  For  the  privileged  classes  long  to  refuse  pay- 
ment of  these  claims  is  impossible ;  to  refuse  to  pay  by  instalments 
is  equally  impolitic  and  unjust. 
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The  politioal  interest  of  tlie  past  month  lies  almost  exclusively  in  the 
events  which  have  been  taking  place  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  in  a  remote  region  of  Asia.  While  English  Cabinet  Ministers 
haTB  been  reinyigorating  themselves  after  the  fatigues  of  the 
session  by  circumnavigating  the  island  whose  affairs  they  control, 
and  there  has  been  scarcely  an  effort  at  extra-parliamentary  elo« 
qnence  through  the  country,  the  little  States  of  Europe  h&ve  been 
in  a  jQutter  of  excitement — ^have  been  the  scene  of  coups  (Titat  one 
hj,  the  effects  of  which  were  undone  the  next — ^and  the  controversy 
between  France  and  China  has  undergone  a  variety  of  more  or  less 
menacing  phases.  The  rivalry  between  Bussia  and  Austria  in  the 
Balkan  peninsula  seems  gradually  coming  to  a  head.  For  the 
present  there  is  tranquillity,  and  while  the  French  Republic  seems 
to  represent  the  principle  of  war,  the  German  Empire  and  the 
Anstro*German  alliance  are  the  two  chief  guarantees  of  European 
peace. 

Bat  what  may  be  described  as  the  first  portion  of  the  long  vaca* 
tion  in  England  has  now  come  to  a  close,  and  the  political  year, 
which  formally  opens  in  February  next,  has  in  a  sense  already 
conmienced.  The  assembling  of  the  Trades'  Union  Congress  at 
Manchester  and  of  the  British  Association  at  Southport  preceded 
the  demonstration  which  Newcastle-on-Tyne  witnessed  at  the  close 
of  last  week.  Other  meetings  of  a  similar  kind  are  announced, 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  are  preparing  their  speeches,  and  the 
provincial  platforms  will  shortly  be  the  scene  of  animation  and  effort. 
The  addresses  delivered  from  them  will  be  mainly  devoted  to  one 
great  subject — the  legislative  programme  announced  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  next  Session.  The  key-note  of  the  discussions  that  will 
principally  occupy  the  autumn  was  struck  by  Mr.  John  Morley  in 
the  earnest  and  vigorous  speech  he  made  to  his  constituents  on 
the  22nd  of  September.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  speech  to  say 
that  to  pronounce  for,  or  to  agitate  in  favour  of,  the  extension  of 
hooflehold  suffrage  to  counties  is  to  force  an  open  door ;  that  the 
Conservative  candidate  at  Manchester  accepts  the  principle  of^ 
the  coming  Beform.Bill  as  much  as  his  opponent;  and  that  an 
administration  presided  over  by  Lord  Salisbury  would  be  as  com- 
petent to  pass  such  a  measure  as  one  presided  over  by  Mr.  Gladstone. 
What  we  are  now  concerned  to  point  out  is,  that  in  all  pro- 
bability the  majorities  by  which  the  new  Reform  Bill  is  accepted 
in  the  House  of    Commons,  and    consequently  the    manner    in 
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wluoh  it  will  be  dealt  with  by  tbe  House  of  Lordsi  largely  depend 
upon  the  interest  displayed  in  it  by  the  country.  This  interest 
will  be  strictly  proportionate  to  the  energy  put  forth  by  the  politi- 
cians, whose  speeches  educate  the  multitude.  Events  have  of  late 
repeatedly  shown  that  the  constituencies  possess  in  an  increasing 
degree  the  power  of  making  their  will  directly  felt  upon  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Westminster.  The  division  on  the  motion  for  the  repeal 
of  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts  was  a  signal  illustration  of  this. 
If  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  send  up  the  new  Beform  BiU  to  the 
House  of  Lords  in  such  a  shape  that  the  Peers  cannot  fail  to  recog* 
nise  in  it  the  response  to  a  genuine  and  overwhelming  popular 
demand,  it  will  be  because  the  country,  influenced  by  the  addresses  to 
which  it  listens  during  the  present  autumn  and  the  forthcoming 
winter,  has  resolved  that  the  measure  shall  become  law. 

While  Conservatives  as  well  as  Liberals  allow  that  the  assimila- 
tion  of  the  county  to  the  borough  franchise  is  only  a  question  of 
time,  the  precise  method  of  effecting  it  will  give  rise  to  many  party 
battles.  The  point  at  issue  is  whether  a  measure  for  the  redistribu- 
tion of  seats  shall  be  brought  in  concurrently  with,  or  after,  a 
Franchise  Bill.  The  opinion  we  expressed  on  the  matter  last  spring 
we  now  repeat.  It  is  clearly  the  duty  of  a  Government  to  legislate 
upon  any  given  subject  in  the  manner  most  conducive  to  its  own 
advantage.  If  it  be  said  that  Ministers  postpone  a  Bedistribution 
BiU  to  a  Franchise  Bill  because  they  hope  to  improve  their  position 
and  prospects  by  doing  so,  the  mild  impeachment  may  at  once  be 
admitted.  The  very  circumstance  that  the  Conservatives  urge  upon 
Ministers  the  simultaneous  introduction  of  the  two  measures  is  an 
argument  against  the  adoption  of  such  a  course.  A  Bedistribution 
Bill  must  be  to  a  great  extent  a  measure  of  disfranchisement.  It 
cannot,  therefore,  fail  to  be  more  or  less  impopular.  A  general 
election,  held  after  the  details  of  the  redistribution  scheme  are 
known,  and  the  doom  of  certain  constituencies  is  irrevocably  fixed, 
must  mean  the  loss  of  some  and  perhaps  many  seats  to  the  Govern- 
ment. But  while  there  is  life  there  is  hope,  and  until  the  decree 
has  been  formally  pronounced  against  them,  the  constituencies 
destined  to  disappear  may  solace  themselves  with  the  thought  that  in 
the  general  bouleversement  they  may  by  some  happy  chance  be  spared. 
It  may,  consequently,  be  anticipated  that  the  chief  labour  which  the 
Government  will  propose  to  themselves  next  session  will  be  a  Beform 
Bill  pure  and  simple.  To  fetter  it  with  a  Bedistribution  Bill  would 
be  unnecessarily  to  increase  the  difficulties  of  the  task. 

Such  being  the  parliamentary  and  political  prospect  which 
immediately  confronts  us,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the 
discipline  of  Liberalism  should  be  perfected,  and  that  all  signs  or 
ogenci^s  pf  division  in  the  Liberal  ranks  should  be  promptly  sup* 
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pressed.  For  these  reasons  what  is  now  taking  place  at  Manchester 
cannot  be  regarded  as  satisfactory.  Although  there  is  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  some  of  the  local  Liberals  to  support  the  candidature 
of  Dr.  Pankhursty  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of  him  as  the  accepted 
candidate  of  the  Liberal  party.  He  cannot  fail  in  any  case  to  divide 
it,  with  the  probable  result  of  letting  in  his  Conservatiye  opponent. 
It  IB  difficult  to  know  how  precisely  to  classify  Dr.  Pankhurst.  He 
is  a  political  eccentric.  He  admits  no  loyalty  except  to  his  own 
fantastic  principles,  and  recogmses  no  leader  except  such  as  his 
momentary  convictions  supply.  Candidates  of  this  calibre  and  of 
this  patchwork  pattern  are  the  bane  of  Liberalism.  They  bring 
Liberal  and,  above  all,  Radical  principles  into  discredit,  and  they  do 
much  towards  justifying  the  reproach  that  Radicalism  is  traversed 
by  a  vein  of  visionary  extravagance  which  renders  it  unacceptable 
and  unsuited  for  the  sober  practical  sense  of  the  English  people.  The 
advance  which  Radicalism  has  made  in  consideration  and  influence 
is  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  political  events  of  the  last  year  and 
a  half.  The  country  has  seen  that  Radicalism  may  have,  and  has, 
a  statesmanship  of  its  own  as  reasonable,  as  practical,  as  sound,  as 
little  extravagant,  and  as  businesslike  as  that  embodied  in  such 
administrations  as  those  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Lord  Palmerston. 
The  mischief  done  by  men  of  the  stamp  of  Dr.  Pankhurst  may  be 
temporary,  but  is  none  the  less  to  be  deplored.  It  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  an  eligible  Liberal  candidate  who  would  have  united 
the  suffrages  of  all  sections  of  the  party  could  not  have  been  found 
at  Manchester.  But  failing  this,  it  would  have  been  better  for 
Liberalism  not  to  have  been  represented  at  all  than  to  have  been 
burlesqued  by  the  gentleman  the  sole  effect  of  whose  candidature 
must  be  to  emphasize  the  triumph  that  the  Conservatives  will  claim. 
Conservatives  find  it  convenient  to  assume  that  the  Government, 
in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  county  franchise,  must  reckon 
with  the  opposition  of  the  Irish  members.  It  may  be  admitted  that 
there  is  much  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland  to  warrant  this 
belief.  Mr.  Pamell  is  undertaking  a  campaign  in  Ulster,  and  Lord 
Spencer  has  found  it  necessary  to  proclaim  some  meetings  which 
were  to  have  been  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ifational  League. 
But  though  Mr.  Pamell's  ascendency  over  his  countrymen  is  a  recog- 
nised fact,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  majority  will  be  largely 
increased  after  the  general  election,  there  is  good  ground  for  hoping 
that  Ireland,  during  the  next  two  or  three  months,  will  be  compara- 
tively tree  from  disturbance,  and  that  the  Ministerial  policy  is  already 
yielding  good  fruit.  There  is,  at  any  rate,  scarcely  an  analogy  be- 
tween the  state  of  things  that  exists  now  on  the  other  side  of  St. 
Urge's  Channel  and  that  which  existed  three  years  ago.  The 
^justices  and  the  grievances  which  lay  at  the  root  of  Irish  agitation 
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have  been  removed.  The  Irish  people  are  conscious  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
and  his  colleagues  have  engaged  in,  and  will  to  the  best  of  their 
powers  thoroughly  carry  out,  an  honest  attempt  to  treat  their 
country  as  a  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom — whose  inhabitants 
have  the  same  claims  upon  the  Gbvemment  as  Englishmen  or 
Scotchmen — and  not  as  a  distant  dependency,  peopled  by  rebels  and 
pariahs.  Mr.  Pamell's  most  effective  instrument  has  been  popular 
disaffection,  and  popular  disaffection  has  been  nourished  and  kept 
alive  by  gross  and  tangible  grievance.  All  this  has  changed  now. 
Legislation  is  gradually  causing  the  embittered  conflict  between 
classes  to  cease.  The  Land  Act  has  reduced  rents  from  20  to  25 
per  cent* ;  the  Arrears  Act  is  conferring  on  the  small  farmers  the 
boon  which  it  was  intended  to  yield.  Many  oppressive  leases  have 
been  broken.  The  Labourers'  Dwelling  Act  of  last  session  has  been 
received  with  enthusiasm,  and  there  are  signs  that  the  masses  recog* 
nise  the  true  scope  and  mission  of  the  Tramways  Act.  Nature  has 
conspired  to  help  and  extend  the  efforts  of  the  Government.  The 
harvest  is  the  best  known  for  many  years,  and  the  potato  crop  un« 
usually  large.  These  circumstances  cannot  be  without  their  happy 
influence,  and  they  must  seriously  interfere  with  any  agitation  that 
it  is  attempted  to  institute.  So  long  as  Ireland  was  the  victim  of 
habitual  injustice  and  neglect,  it  was  easy  to  excite  the  multitude 
against  the  Government.  But  now  that  the  just  demands  of  the 
people  have  been  conceded,  the  leverage  for  creating  the  old  dis- 
orders is  destroyed,  and  Mr.  Pamell  and  his  friends  can  scarcely 
fail  to  find  that  the  forces  which  assisted  them  once  are  arrayed 
against  them  to-day. 

The  Continent  has  not  enjoyed  during  the  past  month  that 
tranquillity  which  in  the  politician's  almanac  is  the  traditional 
attribute  of  September.  The  clouds  of  the  Franco-Chinese  question 
obscure  its  horizon ;  Spain  is  afflicted  with  a  military  **  pronuncia- 
mento,"  Austria  with  political  and  agrarian  disturbances  in 
Croatia,  Bulgaria  with  a  constitutional  revolution,  and  Servia  with 
a  dislocation  of  her  parties,  to  the  advantage  of  the  Badicals  and 
the  detriment  of  the  partisans  of  the  Austrian  alliance.  It  was 
inevitable  that,  imder  these  circumstances,  the  movements  of  the 
Emperors  of  Germany  and  Austria  and  their  Chancellors  should 
have  been  scanned  with  closeness  and  anxiety;  that  the 
royal  visitors  who  flocked  round  them  from  Boumania,  Servia, 
and  Spain  should  be  regarded  as  their  satellites ;  and  that,  finally, 
Mr.  Gladstone's  improvised  excursion  to  the  Danish  capital,  where 
he  met  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  should  be  interpreted  as  a  counter- 
move  against  the  threatening  coalition  of  the  central  European 
States.    But  the  chief  foreign  interest  of  England  is  in  the  struggle 
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in  the  far  east  between  France  and  China.  Although  it  is  not  yet 
clear  whether  the  contest  is  nearer  its  end  than  its  beginning,  it  is 
unquestionable  that  French  statesmen  have  begun  to  appreciate  the 
dangers  of  the  situation,  and  to  become  conscious  of  the  enormous 
responsibility  they  incurred  when  they  roused  the  susceptibilities 
of  Chinese  fanaticism.  The  advanced  politicians  who  follow  M. 
Barodet  are  urging  upon  the  Government  the  immediate  convo- 
cation of  the  Legislative  Assembly  as  a  guarantee  against  war. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  France,  without  any  humiliation,  and  even 
with  considerable  advantage,  might  recede  from  the  position  which 
her  statesmen  and  diplomatists  have  compelled  her  to  take  up 
in  Tongking.  China  is  quite  ready  to  ratify  the  treaty  which 
the  French  concluded  with  Tu  Due's  successor  after  the  capture 
of  the  Anamite  capital,  upon  the  understanding  that  Fran.ce  ceases 
to  meddle  with  Tongking  and  the  regions  bordering  on  the  fron- 
tiers of  the  Chinese  province  of  Yannan.  That  document  made 
large  concessions  to  the  French  demands — a  war  indemnity ;  the 
occupation  of  the  Hu£  forts  by  a  French  garrison  until  this  in-^ 
demnity  was  paid ;  the  surrender  of  an  Anamite  province,  to  be 
annexed  to  Cochin  China ;  the  recall  of  the  Anamite  troops  from 
the  Bed  Itiver  in  order  to  join  General  Bouet's  expedition  against 
the  Black  Flags;  and  the  acknowledgment  of  the  French  pro- 
tectorate over  Anam.  It  was  a  new  edition  of  the  Bardo  treaty 
As  France  concluded  the  agreement  with  the  Bey  in  spite  ot 
the  Sultan's  opposition,  so  she  disregarded  the  authority  of  the 
Emperor  of  China  when  the  victorious  French  general  extorted  his 
terms  irom,  the  young  ruler  of  Anam. 

Unfortunately  for  France,  there  is  more  power  of  resistance  in  China 
than  in  Turkey.  The  war  party  in  Pekin  got  the  upper  hand ;  troops 
were  sent  to  Yannan,  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Black  Flags 
in  case  of  a  French  aggression ;  riots  broke  out  in  Canton  against 
Europeans,  which  China's  envoy  in  Europe,  the  Marquis  of  Tseng, 
characterised  as  the  precursors  of  a  general  outburst  of  fanati- 
cism if  the  French  policy  was  persisted  in.  A  statesman  of  a  more 
accommodating  temper  than  M.  Challemel-Lacour  would  have  under- 
stood that  the  Chinese  cannot  endure  the  presence  of  any  foreign 
power  at  the  frontiers  of  Yannan,  if  for  no  other  reason  tiian  that 
this  province  is  the  hotbed  and  starting-point  of  revolutions  and 
chronic  discontent.  But  the  French  Cabinet  believed  in  intimida- 
tion as  the  best  means  of  breaking  the  combined  opposition  of  the 
Black  Flags  in  Tongking  and  the  war  party  in  Pekin.  The  French 
fleet  was,  therefore,  ordered  up  to  Canton,  to  impress  the  Chinese 
with  the  gravity  and  reality  of  the  resolve  taken  by  the  French 
Goverxmient ;  1,100  soldiers  were  hastily  dispatched  to  Tongking, 
and  a  force  of  4,000  was  collected  for  the  same  purpose  from  the 
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Foreign  Legion,  the  marineB,  and  the  Algerian  anny.  The  RSjmhlie 
Fran^aUe,  which  for  a  long  time  has  been  the  mouthpiece  of  the  Qnai 
d'Orsay,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of  altogether  withdrawing  the 
Songkoi  Delta  and  the  rest  of  Tongking  &om  Chinese  jurisdiction. 
As  might  have  been  expected,  these  steps  strengthened  tiie  hands  of 
the  Chinese  war  partj,  and  caused  the  language  of  the  Marquis  of 
Tse^g  to  become  more  emphatic  and  even  menacing.  A  closer 
invefitigation  of  the  Tongkinese  question  had,  in  the  meanwhile, 
convinced  the  Foreign  Office  of  the  dangers  ahead.  The  resolt  wu 
a  disposition  to  resume  negotiations  on  the  basis  of  the  Boot^ 
treaty,  which  K.  ChoUemel-Lacoor  had  several  months  ago  scorn- 
fully rejected.  The'precise  phraseology  employed  in  the  formulae  of 
the  new  basis  has  never  been  published.  From  a  memorandum  drawn 
up  by  M.  Ferry  and  M.  Challemel-Laconr  it  appears  that  the  French 
demands  culminate  in  a  protectorate  over  the  Bed  Kiver  and  it« 
Delta,  and  the  creation  of  a  neutral  zone  between  Anamite  terri- 
tory and  the  Celestial  Empire.  China,  on  her  part,  is  wiUing  to 
open  the  Delta  and  the  Bed  Biver  to  the  commerce  of  all  natioiu 
without  exception ;  but,  while  admitting  the  French  protectorate 
over  Anam  under  Chinese  supremacy,  she  abhors  the  idea-  of  s 
Tongkinese  protectorate,  and  even  more  the  creation  of  a  nentnl 
zone,  since  France  might  easily  rule  this  zone  by  Anamite  mandarins, 
and  invade  it  at  any  time  under  the  pretext  of  fighting  brigands  and 
Black  Flags.  Matters  are,  therefore,  far  from  being  setded,  and 
cannot  be  composed  except  by  fundamental  concessions  cm  both 
sides. 

The  domestic  condition  of  France  is  singularly  tranquil.    The 

death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  instead  of  stirring  up  latent 

passions  and  endangering  the  Republic,  has    contribnted  to  its 

stability  by  dividing  the  Boyalist  party,  hitherto  united  round  the 

white  flag.    On  the  one  hand  are  those  who  wish  for  a  Catholic 

monarchy  after  the  idea  of  Pius  IX. ;  on  the  other  are  those  bent 

on  realising  the  dream  of  a  liberal  and  religious  monarchy  after  the 

idea  of  De  Broglie  and  Chesnelong,  or  of  a  monarchy  based  on 

universal  sufErage.     The  political  successor  of  Henri  Y.,  the  Comte 

de  Paris,  has  not  even  the  courage  to  unfurl  his  flag,  and  prefers  die 

amenities  of  Chftteau  d'Eu  to  tiie  exile  of  a  king  in  partibvt.   So 

everything  remains  as  it  was  before  the  deatli  of  "  Henri  Cinq ; " 

there  ig  only  "  one  Frenchman  less."     Should  the  Count  of  Farif 

le  the  royal  dignity  the  Republic  could  look  on  with  perfect 

erence,  for  the  result  of  the  elections  for  the  Councils-Genenl 

igust  last  has  invested  it  with  the  strongest  pl^bueite  imaginable. 

by  her  foreign  policy  the  rulers  of  republican  France  might  be 

i;ht  to   be  bent  upon  discrediting   the  Republican  principle, 

ipon  warning  her  sister  races  in  Italy  and  Spain  not  to  Mov 
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her  example.  This  is  probably  the  reason  why  the  late  pronuneia' 
miento  in  the  Iberian  peninsulai  which  is  said  to  have  been  fomented 
by  French  Eepublicans,  terminated  in  a  miserable  fiasco  ;  why 
King  Alfonzo's  tour  of  iaspection  through  the  discontented  provinces 
has  elicited  unusual  enthusiasm ;  why  the  Eling  himself  hastened  to 
Austria  and  Germany  in  order  to  join  the  central  European  dynastic 
coalition. 

If  we  examine  the  condition  of  the  German  powers,  it  will  be 
acknowledged  that  their  league,  whatever  its  ultimate  aim  and  destiny, 
is  of  all  political  combinations  which  the  nineteenth  century 
has  seen  the  most  important  and  imposing.  It  has  in  the  last  year 
drawn  Italy  into  its  orbit ;  Servia  and  Boumania  followed ;  and  just 
now  Spain  is  anxious  to  participate  in  its  benefits.  The  presence  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Portugal  at  the  German  manoduvres  seems  to  indicate 
a  similar  desire  on  the  part  of  Spain's  nearest  and  smallest  neighbour; 
and,  if  the  Prince  of  Bulgaria  were  free  to  follow  his  wishes,  he  would 
liberate  himself  through  the  Austro-Germanalliance  from  his  Bussian 
masters.  Finally,  the  Sultan  is  endeavouring  to  renew,  through  the 
mission  of  Ahmed  Muktar  Ghazi,  his  request  for  admission  into  the 
continental  combination.  The  two  Emperors  met  at  Ischl,  whilst 
their  Chancellors,  Prince  Bismarck  and  Count  E[alnocky,  had  lengthy 
interviews  at  Salzburg,  in  order,  as  is  reported,  to  negotiate  the 
prolongation  of  the  alliance,  the  first  term  of  which  will  expire  next 
year.  It  will  be  instructive  to  watch  the  operations  of  this  powerful 
international  instrument  in  Servia,  whose  sovereign  is  at  variance 
with  the  majority  of  his  people.  The  recent  elections  for  the 
Skuptchina  brought  about  a  decided  defeat  of  the  Austrian  party, 
without,  however,  constituting  a  victory  for  the  Bussian  party 
under  Bisticz.  The  triumph  really  belongs  to  the  Badicals,  whose 
leader,  M.  Pachitch,  is  the  champion  of  a  social  revolution,  and  who, 
while  they  dislike  Bussians  and  Austrians  alike,  are  specially  opposed 
to  the  latter,  because  they  know  that  Austria  has  always  and  every- 
where— in  Italy  as  well  as  formerly  in  Germany — sided  with  the 
different  courts  against  the  people.  Austria,  moreover,  has  prevented 
the  formation  of  a  great  Servian  empire  by  the  occupation  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.  Will  Austria  again  side  ^with  King  and  Cabinet 
in  case  the  Badical  majority  decrees  a  change  in  the  foreign  relations 
of  the  kingdom  P  Experience  teaches  us  she  will ;  and  yet  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  this  policy  is  doomed.  No  measures  can  succeed  with 
the  small  Slav  races  of  the  Balkan  except  those  that  tend  to  establish 
their  national  independence.  Neither  Bussian  nor  Austrian  despotism 
wiU  be  able  to  stem  this  development. 

Austria  herself  has  just  been  obliged  to  suppress  a  similar  movement 
in  Croatia.  The  disturbances  which  have  agitated  this  province 
were  originally  the  outcome  of  the  inveterate  and  chronic  antipathy 
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of  the  Croats  to  their  Magyar  rulers.  Sinoe  Count  Beust  introduced 
the  system  known  as  dualism  into  the  Austrian  monarchy^  the 
Croats  became  part  of  the  Hungarian  portion  of  the  Empire^  and 
were  compelled  to  adopt  the  Magyar  language  in  their  official 
notices,  although  that  language  is  as  unknown  to  them  as 
Turkish  or  Greek.  When  the  late  disturbances  began,  they  were 
naturally  joined  by  the  enemies  of  landed  proprietors  and  of  the 
Jews,  whom  the  Croatian  peasant  is  used  to  regard  as  equally  ob- 
noxious, and  probably  by  Russian  agents.  The  Croatian  dis- 
turbances collapsed  after  General  Bamberg  had  prohibited  the  levy 
of  taxes  by  force,  and  promised  the  utmost  leniency  towards  the 
rioters ;  but  they  give  an  idea  of  the  yearning  for  national  inde- 
pendence. 

Need  we  go  any  farther  to  explain  the  revolution  in  Bulgaria  F 
Prince  Alexander  was  compelled  by  Jonin,  the  Czar's  messenger,  to 
abandon  the  autocratic  poweroonferred  upon  him  by  the  extraordinary 
assembly  in  Timova,  and  to  return  to  the  constitutional  govemment 
which  had  been  abolished  by  his  coup  cPitat  This  he  did,  obeying 
the  behest  of  the  Czar's  envoy  ;  but  the  Liberal  Cabinet  which  con- 
sequently was  formed  did  not  include  the  Russian  members  of  the 
former  Cabinet,  the  General  Sobelef  and  Xaulbars.  Why  P  Because 
even  Bulgarian  patience,  sorely  tried  by  centuries  of  Turkish  oppres- 
sion, has  given  way  to  powerfid  aspiration  after  home  rule.  The  Bul- 
garians care  little  for  their  prince,  and  would  willingly  constitute  them- 
selves into  a  republic,  free  from  Russian  generals  and  German  princes ; 
but  that  being  impossible,  they  cling  to  Alexander  because  he  shares 
their  hatred  against  the  Russian  leading-strings.  There  is  only  one 
way  of  altogether  escaping  foreign  influence — the  formation  of  a 
united  Balkan  federation ;  but  the  Cavour  of  the  Southern  Slavs 
who  will  bring  this  about  has  not  yet  made  his  appearance.  The 
Russians  will  continue  to  encamp  in  Bulgaria,  but  their  administra- 
tive and  political  influence  is  considerably  impaired.  Whether 
Austria  will  take  advantage  of  the  Russian  defeat  in  order  to  have 
her  railway  convention  ratified  by  the  Sobranje  is  not  improbable. 
Things  certainly  look  more  hopeM  in  that  part  of  the  world  since 
the  danger  of  national  aspirations  being  stifled  by  despotic  empires 
has  considerably  diminished. 

SeptmUr  26, 1883. 
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THE  RADICAL  PROGRAMME. 

IV.— THE    AGEICULTUBAL    LABOUKEK. 

Thbke  is  a  striking  simplicily  in  {he  work  of  reform  as  applied 
to  the  roral  labourer,  for  it  has  to  be  begun  from  the  beginning. 
The  first  step  is  to  emancipate  him  from  that  servile  condition 
to  wbich  ages  of  class  legislation  have  reduced  him^  and  which 
violates  every  principle  of  social  and  political  freedom.      On  the 
strong  but  labour-bent  back  of  the  labourer  is  reared  the  anti- 
quated structure  of  the  English  land  system,  a  system  long  since 
discarded  by  every  nation  in  Europe  except  England,  and  which 
has  at  length  hopelessly  broken  down  in  our  own  country.     At  the 
head  of  the  complicated  arrangements  connected  with  land  tenure 
in  England  is  the  landlord,  who  figures  as  the  chief  protector  of 
agriculture,  but  who  as  a  rule,  with  some  notable  exceptions,  is  a 
mere  rent  receiver.     Being  most  frequently  only  life  owners  of  the 
property,  it  naturally  follows  that  rent,  together  with  the  social  and 
political  importance  which  are  attached  to  the  possession  of  land, 
are  the  paramount  considerations  with  the  small  class  of  territorial 
magnates  who  possess  the  soil  of  the  country.     Next  to  the  land- 
lord, rendered  necessary  by  an  artificial  system,  and  constituting  a 
further  charge  on  agricultural  industry,  is  the  agent  or  steward,  a 
sort  of  deputy  landlord,  who  is  often  the  real  power  with  whom  the 
tenant  has  to  deal.     After  him  comes  the  farmer,  whose  position 
is  that  of  almost  absolute  dependence  on  the  good- will,  the  interests, 
or  the  necessities  of  those  above  him.     With  much  legislation  osten- 
sibly in  his  favour,  but  with  little  real  security  for  the  fruits  of  any 
enterprise  he  may  embark  in,  hampered  and  restrained  by  conditions 
and  restrictions  which  would  speedily  and  effectually  ruin  any  other 
industry  in  existence,  he  is  called  upon  to  compete,  and  is  beaten 
in  the  competition,  with  the  cultivating  owner  in  America  and  in 
continental  countries. 

Last  of  all  in  this  intricate  system,  so  full  of  obsolete  features  and 
conflicting  interests,  comes  the  a^icultural  labourer,  the  real  tiller  of 
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the  soil.  The  ploughing,  sowing,  reaping,  hedging,  and  all  other  work 
connected  with  the  land,  are  performed  by  him.  Whatever  draw- 
backs to  agriculture  might  result  from  the  abolition  of  the  landowners, 
tenant,  farmer,  steward,  bailiff,  gamekeeper,  or  any  other  class  who 
live  and  thrive  on  the  land,  it  is  certain  that  non-production  and 
barrenness  would  immediately  follow  the  withdrawal  of  Hodge.  Of 
his  social  and  political  condition  it  might  be  briefly  said,  that  the 
ancient  injunction  preached  in  so  many  village  pulpits,  'Hhat  the 
husbandman  shall  be  partaker  of  the  first  fruits  of  the  soil,"  is  to 
him  a  mere  mockery,  while  the  more  modem  maxim  that  "  taxation 
and  representation  should  go  together ''  is,  so  far  as  he  is  concerned, 
an  empty  phrase.  Perhaps  there  is  no  section  of  the  community  so 
little  known  to  the  average  Englishman  as  that  of  the  agricultural 
labourer.  After  a  long  and  bitter  struggle  the  urban  working 
classes  have  won  their  political  freedom  and  rights  of  citizenship, 
and  they  have  now  their  future  destiny  in  their  own  hands.  As  a 
consequence  their  success  is  applauded  and  their  opinions  deferred 
to  by  speakers  and  writers.  They  determine  the  results  of  elections 
and  have  measures  passed  in  Parliament  in  their  interests,  and  it 
needs  only  political  education  and  tmion  to  make  them  masters  of 
the  situation.  The  class  opposition  and  brute  force,  which  so  long 
deprived  the  working  classes  of  their  rights,  being  no  longer  suc- 
cessful, are  conveniently  ignored  or  openly  condemned  by  the  very 
]>olitical  party  who  exercised  them  so  long  as  it  was  possible  to 
do  so.  With  the  agricultural  labourer,  however,  it  ia  altogether 
different. 

When  the  working  classes  are  spoken  of,  the  rural  labourer  is  as 
a  matter  of  course  excluded  from  the  term.  He  is  a  cipher  in  rural 
society  and  a  political  pariah  in  this  free  country  of  ours.  The  case 
is  stated  not  by  himself  but  for  him.  In  Blue  Books,  agricultural 
newspapers,  or  at  Farmers'  Clubs,  the  position  and  standing  of  the 
labourer  are  described  and  descanted  on  by  his  masters.  The  de- 
scriptions of  his  flourishing  condition  invoke  astonishment  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  know  his  actual  status.  Unfortunately  in  the 
battle  of  hie,  as  in  real  war,  it  is  woe  to  the  vanquished,  and  in  all 
communities — especially  in  the  well-to-do  sections  thereof-— there  is 
a  tendency  to  accept,  without  sufficient  investigation,  the  loud  and 
oft-repeated  statements  of  a  dominant  and  influential  class,  respect- 
ing those  who  are  condemned  to  silence  and  subjection.  Anj 
attempt  even  to  reveal  to  the  general  public  the  real  condition  of 
the  labourer  is  resented  by  the  "  agricultural  interests  "  with  almost 
savage  indignation,  while  to  demand  for  him  the  full  rights  of 
citizenship  is  as  a  rule  regarded  as  a  species  of  insanity. 

It  is  true  he  is  often  treated  with  condescending  kindness,  and  as 
a  deserving  object  of  charity  and  benevolence,  so  lon^g— and  only  so 
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long — as  he  is  docile  and  subservient,  bat  any  attempt  at  self-asser- 
tion or  independence  is  punished  and  put  down  by  the  many  forms 
of  social  persecution  which  are  in  the  hands  of  his  superiors.  Pro- 
]>ertylessy  and  with  no  security  for  house  or  home,  he  has  no  means 
of  helping  himself,  and  any  attempt  of  others  to  help  him — except 
by  social  or  beneyolent  means — ^is  felt  to  be,  and  is  frequently 
described  as,  a  criminal  attempt  to  unsettle  the  minds  of  happy  and 
contented  men  and  to  set  class  against  class.  For  his  wrong-doings 
he  is  judged  by  a  rural  magistracy  who  feel  themselves  set  in 
authority  over  him,  and  who  now  and  then  award  punishments  so 
severe  and  unreasonable  as  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  Press  and 
the  passing  condemnation  of  the  public.  It  is  painfully  instructive 
to  read  in  country  newspapers  of  the  proceedings  of  that  seat  of 
justice,  the  "  Petty  Sessions,"  where  the  labourer  is  brought  face  to 
face  with  his  betters.  Of  many  of  these  proceedings  it  might  be 
said  with  truth  we  "  look  for  judgment  but  behold  oppression,  for 
righteousness  but  behold  a  cry/' 

In  a  recent  trial  even  the  "  Employer's  and  Workman's  Act "  was 
put  in  force  against  a  labourer  with  considerable  ingenuity.  The 
man  was  summoned  by  his  employer  for  leaving  work  for  one  day 
without  notice,  and  damages  of  20s.  were  claimed,  though  it  was 
admitted  that  no  damage  had  been  sustained.  It  was  shown  in 
evidence  that  the  labourer  was  receiving  10s.^per  week,  out  of  which 
Is.  was  deducted  for  rent,  leaving  9s.  for  the  maintenance  of  a  family 
of  five.  For  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  he  had  asked  for  a 
shilling  per  week  advance  in  his  wages,  and  on  being  refused  had 
given  notice  of  his  intention  to  seek  a  better  situation,  and  had 
accordingly  absented  himself  for  that  purpose.  A  merciful  conside- 
ration of  the  case  was  asked  for  on  account  of  the  miserable  condition 
of  the  man,  his  small  pay,  his  young  family,  and  of  the  admitted 
fact  that  the  farmer  had  sustained  no  loss.  It  was  all  in  vain,  how- 
over,  and  the  Bench,  composed  of  a  noble  lord,  a  clergyman,  two 
military  men,  and  a  squire,  held  that  they  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  man's  condition,  or  his  wages,  and  that  the  master  was  not  com- 
pelled to  prove  a  loss.  They  awarded  the  farmer  5s.  for  damages, 
and  inflicted  a  fine  of  5s.  for  costs,  allowing  the  man  a  fortnight  ill 
which  to  pay  the  whole  amount. 

We  are  constantly  reminded  how  much  better  off  the  labourer  is 
now  than  he  was  years  ago.  We  are  assured  that,  though  every 
branch  of  the  agricxdtural  industry  has  suffered  from  bad  seasons 
during  the  past  few  years,  yet  the  labourer  has  suffered  least  of  all 
— ^that  his  wages  have  been  but  slightly  reduced,  and  that  altogether 
his  condition  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  The  "  Royal  Commission'" 
on  Agriculture  appointed  in  1879  have  in  their  Report  largely  dwelt 
on  tlds  view  of  the  labourer's  position.    When  this  Commission  was 
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appointed  there  was  an  effort  made  to  place,  at  least,  one  agricnltaial 
labourer  on  it,  but  the  attempt  was  successfully  resisted  by  the  then 
Government. 

In  the  report  of  the  Commission  issued  in  1882  the  general  con* 
elusions  arrived  at  with  regard  to  the  labourers  are,  that  '*  the 
labourers  were  never  in  a  better  position ;"  that  ''they  have  better 
cottages,  higher  wages,  and  less  work;''  that  **  during  the  recent 
depression  the  labourer  has  had  the  best  of  it ;''  that  there  has  been 
''  considerable  deterioration  in  quality  in  spite  of  improved  position 
of  the  labourer;"  that  ''there  is  not  the  same  sympathy,  and  not 
the  same  inclination  to  do  anything  he  is  not  obUged  to  do  for  his 
employer,"  and  that  "  the  labourers'  union  and  delegates  have  not 
only  succeeded  in  disturbing,  but  have  destroyed,  the  good  feeling 
which  once  existed." 

With  regard  to  the  Education  Act,  the  Beport  dwells  on  the 
injurious  effect  it  has  had  so  far  as  the  farmer  is  concerned ;  not  only 
by  taking  the  children  from  agricultural  work,  but  by  obliging  the 
women  to  remain  at  home  to  look  after  the  yoimger  children,  through 
the  eldest  daughter  being  compelled  to  attend  school.  As  a  conse- 
quence, a  math  at  lis.  a  week  has  to  be  employed  where  formerly  a 
boy  at  3s.  6d.  did  the  work. 

These  favourable  conclusions,  however,  are  hardly  warranted  by 
the  facts  given  in  the  evidence  on  which  they  are  founded.  Though 
the  sources  of  information  are  landowners,  tenant  farmers,  factors, 
land  surveyors,  and  employers  of  labour  generally,  yet  a  close  exami- 
nation of  the  mass  of  evidence  given  reveals  a  state  of  things  of  a 
painful  character,  and  which  could  not  fail,  if  studied  by  the  general 
public,  to  awaken  feelings  of  pity  and  sympathy.  In  two  or  three 
cases  only  in  these  bulky  volumes  the  witnesses  represent  the 
labourers  themselves;  and  here  the  evidence  is  plain  and  unvar- 
nished. It  declares  that  the  labourers  are  badly  housed,  their  wages 
insufficient  to  keep  a  family  or  provide  for  bodily  wants,  to  say 
nothing  of  sickness  and  loss  of  work.  Perquisites  are  gradually 
being  taken  from  the  men,  and  no  compensation  given ;  young  men 
of  eighteen  working  for  6s.  per  week,  and  first-dass  labourers  for 
12s.  and  14s. ;  families  suffering  severely,  and  their  physique  dege- 
nerating for  want  of  sufficient  food,  and  so  forth.  The  Keport,  oa 
the  other  hand,  declares  that  "  the  cost  of  labour  has  increased  one- 
third,"  that  "  the  condition  of  the  labourer  is  considerably  improved ;" 
and  a  curious  piece  of  evidence  with  respect  to  the  "  three  profits  " 
of  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  adduced  to  the  effect  "  that  the  labourer  has 
had  the  chief  profit ;  that  is  to  say,  has  had  a  larger  proportional 
share  of  the  profit  than  formerly."  These  apparently  conflicting 
statements  can  be,  however,  easily  reconciled  by  any  one  who  has 
had  a  long  personal  experience  of  the  labourers,  and  who  is  enabled 
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to  look  at  his  position  from  an  independent,  and  not  from  a  territo- 
rial point  of  view.  It  is  a  question  of  comparison.  Thirty  or  thirty- 
five  years  ago  the  wages  of  the  labourer  in  the  middle  and  southern 
parts  of  England  were  8s.,  sometimes  9s.,  and  in  many  cases  7s.  per 
week.  At  the  present  time  in  the  same  districts  the  wages  vary  from 
10s.  to  15s.  per  week.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  true  that  wages  have 
increased  "one-third  and  more."  In  those  days,  however,  many 
articles  of  diet  were  cheaper.  Butter  was  6d.  and  7d.  per  pound ; 
<sheese  and  bacon,  eggs  and  poidtry  were  lower  in  price ;  milk,  and 
especially  skim-milk,  was  plentiful  at  a  merely  nominal  cost.  Now, 
when  railways  have  opened  up  distant  markets  these  articles,  as 
articles  of  diet,  are  almost  imknown  to  the  labourer.  The  extent  to 
which  the  children  of  the  rural  poor  are  deprived  of  milk  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  considerations  in  connection  with  their  health  and 
growth.  In  former  days  the  plentiful  supply  of  milk  and  skim-milk 
largely  compensated,  as  far  as  children  were  concerned,  for  many 
other  privations.  At  the  present  time  in  thousands  of  our  rural 
parishes  infants  are  weaned  and  brought  up  on  bread  and  water  and 
sugar,  and  milk  is  known  only  as  a  luxury  used  in  small  quantities 
and  at  rare  intervals.  The  conflicting  accounts  as  to  the  wages  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  are  calculated  to  somewhat  bewilder  the 
general  reader,  who  has  no  personal  experience  of  the  lives  of  the 
rural  poor.  The  modes  of  payment  vary  in  different  parts  of  the 
•country.  Some  have  perquisites  differing  in  value,  others  have  no 
perquisites  at  all. 

There  is  the  stockman,  teamster,  the  dairyman,  and  the  ordinary 
labourer,  all  varying  in  the  scale  of  wages.  Farmers  near  large 
towns  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mines,  pits,  quarries,  or  factories 
have  to  pay  higher  wages.  Taking,  however,  the  midland  and 
southern  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  agricultural  districts  unaffected 
by  the  exceptional  circumstances  named,  the  labourers'  regular  wages 
will  be  found  to  range  from  10s.  to  15s.  a  week. 

Besides  this  there  are  often  perquisites  of  various  kinds.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  the  men  are  not  paid  the  whole  of  their  wages  in 
money,  as  the  value  of  these  "  perquisites "  is  invariably  over- 
estimated. Oreat  stress  is  also  laid  on  the  increased  wages  and 
extra  earnings  at  harvest  time.  Here  again  is  the  same  variation  in 
custom  and  remuneration.  In  some  parts  the  fanner  pays  10s.  and 
lis.  per  acre  for  cutting  and  carrying  com,  he  finding  machines 
and  tools.  By  hard  work  the  labourer  can  here  earn  about  5s.  or 
68.  per  day.  In  other  parts  his  weekly  wages  are  increased  during 
harvest,  these  rates  varying  from  18s.  per  week  to  30s.,  with  beer  or 
cider.  In  certain  districts  15s.  per  week  is  given,  with  meat,  drink, 
^uid  lodging.  To  win  this  extra  pay,  however,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten that  a  corresponding  amount  of  work  is  given  ;  indeed,  during 
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the  fiye  or  six  weeks  of  harvest  the  working  hours  of  the  labourer 
are  long  and  his  toil  excessive^  and  he  is  obliged  to  have  more  food 
and  nourishment.  As  a  rule  these  extra  sums  are  disposed  of  befoie 
they  are  earned.  To  use  the  words  of  a  labourer,  "  They  are  spoken 
for  long  ago.  The  shoemaker,  the  tailor,  and  the  rent  has  to  be 
paid/' 

On  a  careful  calculatior  of  these  extras  and  perquisites,  in  whatever 
form  they  may  be  given,  it  will  \^e  found  that  they  average  about  28., 
or  at  the  outside  28.  6d.  per  week  for  the  whole  year.  Therefore  it 
might  be  taken  as  a  liberal  estimate  that  the  wages,  all  told,  of 
an  agricultural  labourer  in  regular  work,  in  the  districts  named, 
range  from  12s.  6d.  to  17s.  per  week.  This  is  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  and  supposing  that  a  naan  has  no  sickness 
and  no  loss  of  work.  There  are  unfortunately  thousands  of  poor 
fellows  who,  from  advanced  age,  broken  health,  want  of  regular 
employment,  and  other  causes,  do  not  realise  anything  like  these 
sums.  An  addition  to  the  family  income  is  frequently  secured  by 
the  labour  of  children  when  old  enough  to  work.  A  strong  healthj 
lad,  however,  though  he  may  earn  from  5s.  to  78.  per  week  wages, 
yet  needs  the  larger  share  of  the  amount  for  his  own  food  and 
clothes.  It  would  be  difficult  for  any  one  to  adequately  describe  the 
privations  of  the  labourer,  or  state  clearly  how  he  lives.  One  item 
in  his  expenditure  is  never  failing — ^that  for  bread.  The  bread-bill 
of  a  labourer  with  a  family  ranges  almost  invariably  from  Ss.  6d.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  week.  Bread  and  potatoes  and  raw  onions,  with  a  little  lard, 
and  bacon  as  often  as  he  can  get  it,  with  a  small  quantity  of  tea,  may  be 
said  to  be  the  daily  food  of  the  household,  fresh  meat  of  any  kind  being 
a  rare  luxury.  The  possession  of  a  piece  of  land  as  an  allotment,  in 
many  parts  difficidt  to  get,  makes  all  the  difference  in  many  cases 
between  semi-starvation  and  a  barely  sufficient  diet.  We  have  seen 
mothers  comforting  themselves,  in  their  sorrow  for  the  death  of  a 
child,  in  the  fact  that  "  there  would  be  one  less  mouth  to  feed."  In 
a  small  and  miserable  cottage,  a  few  months  ago,  was  a  labourer 
whose  wages  were  10s.  per  week,  sitting  at  his  supper  of  bread  and 
potatoes  after  his  hard  day's  work.  The  man,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
spoke  of  his  child,  then  Ipng  dead  from  *'  abscess  in  the  back,'" 
privation  being,  no  doubt,  the  truer  cause.  In  another  there  is  a 
sick  child,  feeble  and  querulous  from  disease,  sitting  on  a  hard  chair, 
and  with  comfortless  surroundings,  the  mother  trying  in  vain  to 
tempt  his  appetite  with  the  only  luxuries  at  her  command — ^bread 
with  a  little  lard,  and  a  cup  of  weak,  milkless  tea. 

The  hard  lot  of  our  peasantry  is,  as  a  rule,  accepted  by  them 
patiently  and  in  silence,  and  their  sufferings  are  but  little  known 
outside  their  circle.  The  life  of  the  labourer  may  be  said  to  be  one 
long  grind  of  human  toil,  unrelieved  by  holidays   or  recreittion, 
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happy  if  he  escapes  sickness  and  loss  of  work.    With  no  pleasure  in 

the  present^  and  the  horizon  of  his  future  bounded  only  by  the 

workhouse  and  the  grave,  he  works  on  to  the  end,  to  escape  "  the 

parish,'*  which  he  dreads.     Strength,  however,  falls  at  last,  and  he 

then  has  to  rely  on  a  scanty  "  out-door  relief,"  or  he  goes  into  the 

"  House."    In  due  time  he  is  reported  dead,  and  so  ends  a  long  life  of 

toil,  in  which  he  has  added  who  shall  say  how  much  to  that  stock  of 

national  wealth,  so  small  a  portion  of  which  has  fallen  to  his  share. 

One  result,  and  a  natural  one,  of  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  is 

the  extent  to  which  he  is  leaving  the  land.     The  decrease  in  our 

rural  population  is  a  serious  feature  in  our  social  life,  and  full  of 

grave  consequences  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country.     The  one  idea 

of  the  young  agricultural  labourer  is  to  get  away  from  the  land. 

His  love  for  the  soil  is  not  diminished,  but  he  is  driven  from.it  by 

the  whip  of  poverty  and  privation.     The  following  extracts  from  a 

letter  of  a  respectable  man,  who  after  twenty  years'  experience  as  a 

labourer  has  recently  obtained  a  more  lucrative  employment,  well 

describes  the  situation : — 

'*  I  know  many  families  where  the  whole  of  the  children  have  leffc  the  land, 
and  not  many  of  them  have  gone  back*  Our  father  used  to  say  to  us  boys, 
'Don't  you  keep  on  the  land  any  longer  than  you  are  forced  to,  you  see  how  we 
have  to  live ; '  and  we  have  all  taken  his  advice.  We  have  had  to  live  day  after 
day  with  nothing  but  onion  and  bread,  and  not  enough  of  that,  and  my  poor 
mother  has  fainted  many  a  time  fr  want  of  enough  to  eat.  I  have  had  ten 
children,  and  six  of  them  at  home  not  earning  a  penny,  and  the  wife  ill  in  bed, 
depending  on  kindness  of  neighbours.  I  now  double  twelve  shillings  a  week, 
but  I  know  labourers  who  don't  average  more  than  eight  or  nine  through  the 
winter.  The  landlords  and  farmers  have  their  meetings,  which  are  published 
in  the  papers,  and  we  read  them  and  smile  to  ourselves." 

The  recent  census  shows  that  the  rate  of  increase  of  population  in 

England  and  Wales  during  the  decade  was  fourteen  and  one-third 

per  cent.,  being  higher  than  in  any  ten  years  since  1841.     In  the 

purely  agricidtural  districts,  however,  not  only  no  increase,  but  a 

general,  decrease  in  the  population  has  taken  place.    In  many  parts 

this  decrease  is  of  an  alarming  extent,  amounting  in  many  parishes 

to  ten  and  twelve  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population. 

Beferring  to  this  state  of  things,  a  clergyman  in  a  midland  rural 

parish  writes :  "  I  fear  nothing  will  lessen  this  evil-     The  land  of 

England  will  gradually  go  out  of  cultivation,  &c.,  our  villages  will 

become  impoverished  and  empty,  till  the  country  is  all  urban,  and 

the  population  effeminate  and  demoralized.     Then  may  follow   a 

great  war,  and  disaster  will  ensue."  Many  of  the  labourers  emigrate, 

but  the  great  majority  go  into  the  large  towns.    Wages  are  lowered 

or  kept  low  by  the  steady  influx  of  men  into  towns,  factories,  mines, 

and  workshops.     This  migration  is  the  direct  outcome  of  a  vicious 

land  system.     The  poverty,  pauperism,  overcrowding,  and  many 

other  social  evils  which  residt  from  it,  are  outside  the  scope  of  this 
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paper,  but  inyite  the  most  serious  consideration.  The  questioa 
naturally  follows :  How  is  it  that,  with  this  depopulation  going  on, 
the  rural  labourers  are  not  more  scarce  and  iheir  wages  higher? 
The  answer  is  that  fewer  are  employed  on  the  land.  In  all  parts 
fanns  are  seen  badly  cultivated,  in  a  foul  condition,  or  out  of  cultiYa- 
tion  altogether.  Numerous  individual  cases  could  be  cited,  where,  a 
few  years  ago,  ten  or  twelve  winter  hands  were  constantly  kept,  now 
three  or  four  are  made  to  suffice.  To  this  cause  as  much  as  to  want 
of  sunshine  should  be  attributed  the  deficient  production  of  the  soil 
in  recent  years.  The  land  throughout  is  labour-starved,  and  with 
the  fullest  allowance  for  the  use  of  machinery  it  would  be  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  twice  the  number  of  labourers  at  least 
could  be  profitably  employed  imder  a  proper  land  system  to  ike 
great  benefit  of  the  cultivator  and  to  the  nation  generally. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  from  this  picture  to  consider  for  a  moment 
what,  from  a  radical  point  of  view,  are  the  measures  to  be  adopted 
for  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  labonier. 
The  report  of  the  Eoyal  Commission  of  1882  contains  no  recommenda- 
tions  on  the  subject  worth  noticing.  That  of  1869,  while  honestlj 
and  fully  revealhig  the  condition  of  the  rural  poor,  is  halting  and 
timid  in  its  suggestions  for  reform.  It  declares  that  ten  boon  a 
day  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  required  of  a  boy  under  twelve;  tbat 
the  same  child  should  not  be  employed  on  two  successive  Sundays, 
and  that  it  shoidd  be  forbidden  by  law  to  take  a  child  to  work  on 
foot  beyond  a  distance  of  two  miles.  With  regard  to  the  laboorer 
and  his  earnings,  the  conclusion  seems  to  be  pretty  much  that  things 
must  work  out  their  own  remedy.  '*  It  is  to  the  employer  that  the 
public  must  look  for  that  more  correct  appreciation  of  his  own 
interests  which  will  lead  him  to  place  the  labourer  in  a  better  posi- 
tion, so  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  better  wages."  There  seems  to  be 
no  sign  of  any  adequate  conception  of  the  gravity  of  the  position,  or 
of  the  sweeping  reforms  necessary  to  put  it  right.  It  is  a  waste  of 
time,  from  a  radical  point  of  view,  to  discuss  the  relative  advantages 
of  88.  and  15s.  per  week.  So  long  as  the  increase  leaves  the  labourer 
inside  the  starvation  circle  all  sums  are  unsatisfactory.  The  object 
to  be  aimed  at  is  for  the  tiller  of  the  soil,  in  return  for  his  labour,  to 
get  from  the  land,  by  some  means,  enough  to  enable  him  to  be  well 
fed,  well  housed,  well  clad,  properly  educated,  and  to  have  a  £ur 
ahare  of  the  advantages  of  modem  civilisation. 

First  in  order  among  measures  of  reform  comes  the  possession  of 
the  franchise,  without  which  the  labourer  cannot  be  regarded  as  a 
free  man.  It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  dwell  on  this  point,  for 
one  reason,  because  the  Oovemment  are  pledged  to  at  least  a  measore 
of  household  suffrage  for  the  counties ;  and  secondly,  because  the 
franchise  must  be  regarded  as  the  machinery  rather  than  the  work. 
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as  a  means  to  the  end  rather  than  the  end  itself.  One  of  the  earliest 
measures  for  the  relief  of  the  rural  poor  should  he  to  secure  free 
education  for  their  children.  The  remarks  of  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  the  Heport  of  1868  are  applicable  at  the  present  day : 
"  The  agricultural  labourer's  wages  are  never  up  to  the  mark  that  can 
allow  of  his  sacrificing  the  wages  of  his  child  to  higher  considera- 
tions." At  that  time  children  of  all  ages  were  in  general  employ- 
ment on  the  land.  "  In  many  Tillages/'  to  quote  the  Beport,  "  they 
have  gone  to  work  as  early  as  six^  but  eight  is  the  usual  age."  At 
ten  they  were  found  constantly  employed  throughout  the  year  on  the 
farm.  Complaints  are  now  almost  universal  as  to  the  injury  farmers 
have  suffered  by  the  withdrawal  of  child  labour  through  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Education  Act.  It  is  stated  also  that  the  labourers  them- 
selves have  suffered  severely  through  being  deprived  of  the  earnings 
of  their  children,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  this  is  the  case,  seeing  that 
men  and  lads  are  now  employed  on  work  which  children  were 
formerly  compelled  to  do.  As  a  class  the  labourers  are  anxious  for 
the  education  of  their  children,  and  are  sensible  of  the  domestic 
advantages  of  having  wife  and  children  at  home  instead  of  in  the 
fields.  The  real  hardship,  and  one  which  calls  for  speedy  removal, 
lies  in  their  being  compelled  to  pay  school  fees  out  of  their  scanty 
wages.  Unfortunately  these  payments  are  enforced  with  vigour, 
and  often  with  harshness  in  the  rural  parishes,  and  doubtless  they 
add  to  the  distress  and  privation  of  the  labourers  and  their  families. 
A  study  of  the  reports  of  the  proceedings  at  Petty  Sessions  in  the 
agricultural  districts  will  show  how  often  parents  are  summoned  for 
school  fees,  which  their  circumstances  make  it  almost  impossible  that 
they  can  pay.  The  following  case  among  many  illustrates  the  hard- 
ship involved  in  the  compulsory  payment  of  these  fees.  A  warrant 
for  distraint  was  issued  against  a  rural  labourer  for  the  payment  of 
5b,  for  his  children's  schooling.  The  man  had  not,  however,  goods  in 
his  house  of  sufficient  value  to  make  distraint  lawful,  and  he  was 
consequently  summoned  before  the  magistrates.  It  was  shown  in 
evidence  that  he  was  earning  but  lis.  per  week,  and  had  a  wife  and 
seven  children  to  keep.  One  of  the  magistrates  with  indignant 
astonishment  asked  the  man's  wife  why  she  had  no  money  to  pay 
her  children's  school  fees,  and  had  no  furniture  on  her  hearth.  The 
woman's  reply  seemed  conclusive,  "  I  have  six  children  to  keep,  and 
another  sucking  babe,  and  I  have  no  money  to  send  the  children  to 
schooL"  The  eloquence  was,  however,  of  no  avail ;  fine  and  costs 
were  enforced,  and  a  month  allowed  for  payment.  With  just  a 
shilling  a  head  per  week,  after  deducting  rent,  to  provide  for  the 
whole  family,  the  domestic  economist  will  be  puzzled,  in  spite  of  the 
judgment  of  the  rural  justices,  how  any  surplus  for  school  fees  could 
be  provided.     One  thing  is  certain  in  this  case,  that  a  month  of  still 
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emaller  supply  of  bodily  wants^  of  more  even  tlian  the  usual  priya- 
tion  and  discomforts  both  for  parents  and  children,  would  have  to  be 
endured  in  order  that  the  "fine  and  costs "  may  be  forthcoming. 

One  of  the  most  important  and  pressing  questions  connected  with 
the  agricultural  labourers  is  that  of  the  improvement  of  their  dwel- 
lings. The  description  of  these  hovels,  called  homes,  of  the  agricul- 
tural poor,  given  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission,  1867, 
though  painfully  familiar  to  those  who  have  lived  among  the  labourers, 
is  calculated  to  rouse  serious  attention,  if  not  indignation,  in  the 
minds  of  the  thoughtful  readers  who  dwell  on  it  for  the  first  time. 
Nothing  can  be  stronger  than  the  language  used  by  the  Gommis^ 
sioners  in  reference  to  these  dwellings  in  the  various  parishes  visited. 
They  are  described  as  "  detestable,*'  "  deplorable,''  as  "  a  disgrace  to 
a  Christian  community."  To  use  the  words  of  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners (Rev.  W.  Eraser,  the  present  Bishop  of  Manchester),  "  It  is 
impossible  to  exaggerate  the  ill  efiects  of  this  state  of  things  in  every 
aspect,  physical,  social,  economical,  moral  and  uitellectuaL"  With 
regard  to  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  modesty  and  decency,  the 
Commissioner  remarks,  "  with  beds  lying  as  thickly  as  they  can  be 
packed,  father,  mother,  young  men,  lads  grown  and  growing  np 
girls  all  together ;  where  every  operation  of  the  toilet  and  of  nature, 
dressings,  undressings,  births  and  deaths,  is  performed,  each  within 
sight  and  hearing  of  all,  &c.  &c.  It  is  a  hideous  picture,  and  the 
picture  is  drawn  from  life." 

Even  when  the  cottage  accommodation  is  spoken  of  more  &voiir« 
ably,  the  same  report  adds :  "  It  will  generally  be  found  that  if 
adequate  in  quality  they  are  generally  inadequate  in  quantity,  aiul 
that  some  rich  landowner,  '  lord  of  all  he  surveys,'  and  having  exer- 
cised his  lordship  by  evicting  so  much  of  his  population  as  were  an 
eyesore  or  were  likely  to  become  a  burden  to  him,  still  employing 
their  labour,  but  holding  himself  irresponsible  for  their  domicile,  has 
built  a  number  of  ornamental  roomy  cottages  which  he  fills  with  his 
own  immediate  dependants."  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  reform 
are  ascribed  to  causes  which  exist — some  of  them  in  greater  force— 
at  the  present  time.  They  are  ascribed  to  the  '*  pecuniary  position 
of  small  proprietors  and  of  embarrassed  landlords,"  to  '*  owners  living 
at  a  distance,  poor  or  utterly  careless,"  and  in  open  parishes  *'  often 
to  speculative  builders."  One  Commissioner  writes :  **  One  of  the 
principal  causes  of  the  bad  state  of  the  cottages  is  absenteeism,  in 
which  I  include  not  merely  non-residence  of  the  owner  in  the  county 
in  which  his  estate  is  situated,  but  that  which  is  equally  bad,  namely, 
non-attention  to  the  outlying  portion  of  that  estate." 

At  the  present  time  in  most  of  the  open  villages  and  districts 
things  remain  in  pretty  much  the  same  state  as  before.  On  many 
large  estates  and  close  villages  real  improvements  have  taken  place, 
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though  in  some  of  these  the  improvements,  in  their  effects  on  the 
labourer,  haye  been  more  apparent  than  real.  In  some  cases  many 
old  cottages  have  been  pulled  down,  often  to  avoid  the  expense  of 
repairs,  and  replaced  by  a  few  good  ones,  leaving  the  accommodation 
deficient  as  regards  quantity.  In  others  good  and  substantial  dwell- 
ings have  been  erected,  but  the  rent  is  beyond  the  means  of  the 
labourer.  The  result  is  that  men  have  been  driven  into  the  nearest 
town  or  open  village,  at  a  considerable  distance  from  their  work,  to 
seek  some  cheap  and  miserable  dwelling  suitable  to  their  means. 

The  casual  visitor  to  a  rural  village  is  deceived  by  the  outside 
appearance  of  the  cottages,  the  bright  flowers  in  the  windows,  the 
ivy-covered  walls,  and  the  picturesque  look  generally.  It  does  not 
realise  the  true  character  of  these  hovels  when  considered  in  con- 
nection with  the  requirements  of  human  dwellings.  Take,  for 
example,  a  southern  village  at  the  present  time,  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  that  of  its  surroundings,  and  which  leaves  pleasurable 
impressions  on  the  passers-by.  The  whole  spell  is  destroyed  on 
entering  and  examining  the  accommodation  and  by  finding  that  it 
violates  every  requirement  of  comfort,  health,  and  decency.  Take 
two  of  the  cottages — ^and  by  no  means  the  worst — as  a  fair  sample  of 
the  whole.  There  is  one  room  downstairs  12  ft.  by  15  ft.  by  actual 
measurement ;  over  this  the  same  space,  minus  the  Opening  for  the 
stairs  which  springs  from  the  lower  room,  is  divided  into  two  rooms. 
In  this  dwelling  a  large  family  has  been  brought  up.  It  is  now 
occupied  by  a  worn-out  old  woman  who  is  finishing  her  days  alone 
on  2b.  6d.  per  week  and  an  allowance  of  bread  as  out-door  relief.  In 
the  other  cottages  there  are  two  so-called  rooms  on  the  groimd  floor, 
one  12  ft.  by  10  ft.  6  ins.,  the  other  7  ft.  6  ins.  by  9  fli.  3  ins.,  both  6  ft. 
6  in.  high.  Over  these  are  two  bedrooms  occupying  the  same  space. 
Here  live  a  man  and  his  wife  with  five  children  under  ten  years  of 
age.  In  such  dwellings  as  these,  small  as  they  are,  lodgers  are  fre- 
quently taken,  in  order  to  add  a  trifle  to  the  income.  It  says  much 
for  our  agricultural  poor  that  morality  and  decency  are  preserved 
imder  conditions  like  these ;  and  it  is  pleasant,  though  also  painful, 
to  notice  the  efforts  made  in  this  direction  by  divisions  and  semi- 
divisions  made  in  these  boxes  called  bedrooms,  by  means  of  curtains 
and  rough  boarding.  In  dealing  with  this  state  of  things  there  are 
difficulties  no  doubt,  but  not  of  an  insuperable  character.  To  begin 
with  the  open  villages  and  places  subject  to  the  speculator  and  to 
"  the  law  of  supply  and  demand."  The  first  want  is  that  of  a  re- 
presentative local  government  in  counties,  into  whose  hands  the 
necessary  powers  may  be  given  to  be  rigidly  enforced  in  the  interests 
of  the  poor  and  not  in  that  of  property  owners.  This  secured,  the 
extension  of  the  Artizans'  Dwellings  Acts  (1878  to  1882)  to  the 
rural  districts,  with   such   additional  clauses  as  may  be  necessary, 
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would  place  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authorities  remedial  powers  with 
regard  to  water  supply,  remoyal  of  nuisances,  cleansing,  repair- 
ing, &c.,  together  with  the  improyement,  or  removal  altogether,  of 
cottages  reported  by  an  efficient  officer  as  dangerous  to  health  or  unfit 
for  human  habitation.     Land  should  be  acquired  where  necessary  by 
the  authorities  by  compulsory  purchase  at  a  fair  market  value ;  that 
is  to  say,  at  the  price  it  would  realise  in  the  open  market  if  the  owner 
were  a  willing  seller.     This  land  should  be  let  for  building  cottages 
on  plans  and  conditions  approved  by  the  local  authorities,  one  essen- 
tial condition  being  that  half  an  acre  of  land  at  least  should  be 
attached  to  each  dwelling.     Any  scheme  of  this  sort  should  be  com- 
pulsory, and  the  duty  of  seeing  that  it  was  faithfully  carried  out 
should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Gbvemment  Board,  and 
any  expenses  connected  with  it  should  be  provided  by  a  rate  levied 
on  the  owners  of  property  in  the  district.     These  difficulties,  how- 
ever, with  regard  to  open  villages  would  largely  disappear  if  the 
cottage  accommodation  in  close  villages  and  hamlets  belonging  to 
estates  were  dealt  with.     In  these  districts,  which  comprise  an  enor- 
mous portion  of  the  whole  country,  there  is  some  one  on  whom  the 
responsibility  rightfully  rests,  and  the  problem  becomes  much  clearer. 
On  estates  which  include  within  them  villages,  hamlets,  and  outlying 
dwellings,  where  in  times  gone  by  cottages  have  been  pulled  down 
and  the  labourers  forced  into  neighbouring  towns  and  villages — a 
process  by  no  means  discontinued — the  owner  should  be  compelled 
to  improve  or  demolish  all  dwellings  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and 
to  rebuild  and  provide  sufficient  accommodation  imder  laws  and  con- 
ditions to  be  enforced  by  the  local  authorities.     It  is  difficult,  no 
doubt,  to  prescribe  exactly  what  is  ''sufficient"  in  all  cases,  but 
glaring  insufficiency  could  at  any  rate  be  at  first  dealt  with.    It 
would  be  quite  safe  and  just  to  demand,  for  instance,  that  on  every 
estate  of  the  kind  under  consideration  there  should  be  for  the 
labourers  employed  on  the  estate  2  cottages  to  every  100  acres  of 
pasture  land,  and  3  to  every  100  acres  of  arable  and  pasture  land 
mixed.     If  this  provision  were  carried  out,  open  villages  and  neigh- 
bouring towns  would  be  relieved  of  overcrowding  by  a  population 
who  are  now  forced  there  against  their  will  and  convenience.    There 
remains  the  consideration  of  rent.   A  good  cottage  with  conveniences 
suitable  for  a  family  would  cost,  say,  £200,  and  to  pay  3^  per  cent, 
the  rent  should  be  about  2s.  9d.  per  week,  a  sum  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  the  labourer  to  pay.     In  every  parish,  however,  in  which 
he  can  do  so,  the  labourer  is  eager  to  rent  an  allotment  of  ground. 
For  this  he  is  willing  to  pay  6d.,  9d.,  and  in  some  cases  Is.  per  log ; 
that  is,  after  the  rate  of  from  £4  to  £8  an  acre.     In  all  cases  there- 
fore the  landowner  should  be  required  to  attach  not  less  than  half  an 
acre  of  land  to  a  cottage.    This  would  be  a  small  requirement  and  a 
just  one,  so  far  as  the  owner  is  concerned,  and  would  solve  the 
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difficulty  of  rent.  The  labourer,  instead  of  having  to  walk  a  mile 
and  often  more  to  his  little  allotment,  would  have  it  at  his  door.  He 
would  be  enabled  to  pay  3s.  per  week  or  more  for  his  cottage  and 
garden,  and^be  far  better  off,  and  feel  himself  to  be  so,  than  when  he 
had  paid  Is.  to  2s.  for  the  hovel  in  which  he  previously  dwelt.  It 
should  be  an  imperative  condition  with  regard  to  these  cottages  that 
they  should  be  on  a  yearly  tenancy,  subject  to  the  usual  notice  to 
quit.  Without  this  protection  the  labourer  would  continue  subject 
to  evictions  and  treatment  according  to  the  caprice  of  farmer  and 
landowner,  to  which,  as  a  weekly  tenant,  he  is  now  liable,  and  which 
deprive  him  of  all  sense  of  security  in  his  home,  and  the  threat  of 
which  is  not  unfrequently  used  to  check  any  symptoms  of  independ- 
ence or  self-assertion. 

The  reform  here  advocated  would  tend  ultimately  to  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer,  and  to  confer  an  additional  value  on  the  estate  by  secur- 
ing a  number  of  efficient  labourers  well  housed  and  on  the  spot.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  principle  in  this 
proposal,  but  that  it  is  only  a  revival  of  the  provisions  of  several  old 
Acts  of  Parliament  under  which  landholders  were  compelled  to 
attach  portions  of  land  to  rural  dwellings.  An  Act  passed  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  at  one  time  enforced,  but  now  repealed,  required  that  no 
person  should  ''build  any  cottage  for  habitation  or  dwelling  for 
persons  engaged  in  husbandry,''  unless  the  owner  "  do  assign  or  lay 
to  the  same  cottage  four  acres  of  ground  at  the  least."  It  is  true 
that  provisions  were  made  that  no  more  cottages  than  were  actually 
necessary  should  be  built,  but  at  the  same  time  overcrowding  was 
guarded  against  by  a  heavy  fine  imposed  if  "  any  inmate  or  more 
families  or  households  than  one  were  found  dwelling  or  inhabiting 
in  any  one  cottage."  One  indispensable  condition  is,  however, 
necessary  for  the  permanent  improvement  of  our  agricultural  popu- 
lation. It  is  to  give  them  an  open  career  on  the  land,  by  enabling 
them,  by  some  easy  and  effective  method,  to  become  in  some  form 
owners  or  permanent  occupiers  of  the  land  they  till.  Many  land 
reformers  declare  that  this  will  be  brought  about  by  the  adoption  of 
those  reforms  which  are  included  under  the  term  of  "  Free  trade  in 
Land."  It  will  be  found,  however,  that  in  a  rich  country  like 
England,  with  the  desire  for  land  which  is  generally  found  among 
the  wealthy  classes,  there  will  be  but  small  chance  for  either  farmers 
or  labourers  who  are  not  capitalists  to  raise  themselves  out  of 
'  the  ranks  of  tenants  and  wage  receivers.  Some  special  legislation 
will  be  needed  to  prevent  monopoly  and  accumulation  of  land  by  a 
few  persons,  and  to  bring  about,  or  rather  to  restore,  the  interest  and 
connection  between  the  cultivator  and  the  soil  which  exist  in  other 
countries,  and  which  in  former  times  obtained  in  England.  Occupy- 
ing ownership  and  peasant  proprietary  developed  by  the  aid  of  the 
State,  acting  through  local  authorities,  seem  to  be  the  direction  in 
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which  these  objects  can  be  best  secured.  There  is  not  space  in  the 
present  article  to  touch  on  anything  beyond  the  mere  principle  to  be 
maintained^  though  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prescribe  effective 
methods  by  which  to  proceed  in  carrying  out  this  principle.  The 
school  of  orthodox  political  economy,  which  too  often  confines  its 
narrow  aims  to  the  increase  of  mere  wealth  in  the  aggregate,  and  is 
unable  to  include  in  its  range  of  vision  the  social  and  other  interests 
of  the  common  people,  would  oppose  the  process  here  indicated.  But 
supposing  it  could  be  shown — which  it  cannot — ^that  a  system  of 
wholesale  cultiyation  was  best  from  a  mere  financial  point  of  view, 
there  are  the  gravest  objections  to  its  being  universally  adopted.  If 
it  could  be  proved  that  a  company,  with  abundance  of  capital,  could 
with  profit  to  themselves  farm,  say,  a  whole  county  by  means  of 
machinery,  and  with  the  fewest  number  possible  of  pemiiless 
labourers,  such  a  proceeding  would  not  be  permitted.  The  people 
have  to  be  considered,  and  for  their  own  welfare  and  that  of  the 
nation,  they  must  be  enabled  to  live  on  the  land  and  by  it.  This 
was  the  difficulty  which  Stein  had  to  contend  with  in  the  memorable 
land  legislation  which,  while  reducing,  if  not  destroying,  the  import- 
ance of  a  territorial  caste,  yet  turned  the  poverty  and  discontent  of 
the  peasantry  into  loyalty  and  prosperity  and  saved  his  country  from 
revolution  and  social  ruin.  He  was  assailed  with  the  theories  of 
"  freedom  of  contract,"  of  *'  free  trade  in  land,'*  of  "  large  &rms  and 
abundant  capital,*'  and  from  the  economist's  point  of  view  had  no 
strictly  logical  answer  to  give.  He  persisted  in  the  view,  however, 
that  there  was  a  duty  to  be  performed  towards  the  people,  and  that 
the  peasant  class  should  be  protected  and  maintained  as  a  necessary 
element  in  the  permanent  welfare  of  the  State.  Events  have  proved 
that  his  political  economy  was  as  sound  as  his  statesmanship  was 
wise. 

In  close  connection  with  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  a  matter 
which,  in  the  interests  of  the  labourers,  cannot  be  passed  over.  In 
olden  times  there  were  always  in  England  a  large  class  of  cottage 
farms,  innumerable  small  holdings,  some  freehold,  and  others  held 
on  various  conditions  of  tenure.  If  not  aU  of  them  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  family,  yet  they  formed  a  great  addition  to  the  labourer's 
earnings,  and  enabled  him  to  treat  more  independently  with  his 
employer.  Mr.  Cowper,  in  a  speech — quoted  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Royal  Commission — on  the  introduction  of  a  Bill  for  the  promotion 
of  labourers'  allotments,  says :  "  It  appears  from  history  that,  before 
the  land  of  England  was  brought  fully  into  cultivation,  almost  all 
cottagers  had  land  for  tillage,  and  in  addition  had  conunon  rights 
over  the  waste  lands,  but  since  the  year  1800  no  fewer  than  2,000 
Inclusive  Acts  have  been  passed."  These  Inclusive  Acts,  framed 
and  carried  by  Parliaments  composed  mainly  of  landlords,  have 
deprived  the  labourers  of  the  means  of  bettering  themselves,  which 
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as  a  class  they  formerly  possessed.  The  occupation  of  land,  rights 
of  keeping  cows  and  feeding  pigs  and  poultry,  and  of  cutting  turf 
and  fuel  on  commons  and  wastes,  with  other  advantages,  have  been 
almost  completely  put  an  end  to.  The  Beport  of  the  Boyal  Commis- 
sioa  on  Agriculture,  1867,  states  that  "  up  to  1843  seven  millions  of 
acres  were  enclosed  in  England  and  Wales  with,  in  the  opinion  of 
persons  of  great  authority,  very  inadequate  precautions  to  secure  the 
rights  of  the  smaller  commoners."  During  a  debate  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1845,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  said,  "  This  I  know,  that  in  nine- 
teen cases  out  of  twenty,  committees  of  this  house,  sitting  on  Enclosure 
Bills,  have  neglected  the  rights  of  the  poor ; "  and  in  the  House  of 
Commons  it  was  stated  that  these  Bills  had  been  introduced  and 
passed  without  discussion,  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  say  how 
many  persons  had  lost  their. rights  and  interests  by  their  action.  ''  It 
is  true,"  said  the  speaker,  "that  these  Bills  had  been  referred  to 
committees  upstairs,  but  every  one  knew  how  these  committees  were 
generally  conducted ;  they  were  attended  only  by  honourable 
members  who  were  interested  in  them,  being  lords  of  manors,  and 
the  rights  of  the  poor,  though  they  might  be  talked  about,  had 
frequently  been  taken  away  by  that  system."  In  numberless  cases, 
ancient  rights  belonged  to  the  cottages  and  tenements,  and  were 
always  enjoyed  by  the  tenant,  but  when  Enclosures  took  place,  the 
land  awarded  as  compensation  was  given  to  the  landlords,  who 
disposed  of  it  as  they  thought  fit,  and  the  occupiers,  whose  claims 
were  ignored^  were  from  thenceforth  deprived  of  those  rights  and 
privileges  for  ever. 

The  General  Enclosure  Act  of  1845  professed  to  make  ample  provi- 
sion, by  means  of  gardens  and  public  allotments,  for  the  labouring 
poor.  A  study  of  the  Act  shows,  however,  that  the  real  power  in 
the  matter  was  virtually  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  territorial  class, 
and  that  the  limited  and  complicated  provisions  affecting  the  poor, 
the  apparent  protection  afforded  by  the  Enclosure  Commissioners,  are 
all  to  a  large  extent  illusory.  The  result  has  been  the  continuation 
as  a  rule,  as  far  as  the  poor  are  concerned,  of  the  process  carried  on 
by  previous  Enclosure  Acts.  Out  of  nearly  450,000  acres  enclosed  in 
the  twenty-two  years  from  the  passing  of  the  Act  to  the  year  1867, 
we  have  the  authority  of  the  Boycd  Commission  on  Agriculture 
(1867)  for  stating  that  only  2,119  acres  were  assigned  to  the 
labouring  poor,  and  no  doubt  subsequent  enclosures  show  a  similar 
result.  The  general  outcome,  therefore,  of  all  legislation  with 
regard  to  enclosures  has  been  to  take  away  from  the  peasantry,  as  a 
class,  the  righta  and  advantages  which  formerly  belonged  to  them ; 
to  deprive  them  of  the  possession  and  interest  in  the  land,  and  to 
reduce  them  from  a  status  of  more  or  less  independence  to  that  of 
mere  hirelings.  Though  it  might  be  too  late  to  interfere  with  these 
legal  confiscations,  yet  it  is  right  and  profitable  that  a  strict  and 
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searching  inquiry  shotild  be  made  as  to  how  far  the  proyisions  in  the 
Enclosure  Acts — slender  as  they  are — which  affect  the  peasant  ckss, 
have  been  only  partially  or  nominally  carried  out,  and  to  what  exteat 
they  have  been  evaded  altogether. 

There  is,  howeyer,  another  branch  of  this  subject  of  the  last 
importance  as  affecting  the  rural  population,  and  which  common 
justice  demands  should  be  immediately  and  effectually  dealt  with. 
An  enormous  quantity  of  the  common  land  of  Engl^id  has  been 
appropriated  by  landowners  by  simply  enclosing  it,  without  the 
formality  even  of  an  Enclosure  Act,  and  in  total  disregard  of  the 
rights  of  the  people.  This  process  has  been  going  on  for  ages,  and 
is  still  in  operation.  The  method  of  proceeding  is  a  very  simple  one. 
A  rail  and  post  fence  is  placed  round  a  piece  of  waste  or  common 
land  by  an  adjoining  landowner.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the 
people  of  the  locality,  aware  of  their  rights,  will  pull  this  fence 
down,  and  seek  to  be  summoned  before  a  court  of  justice,  in  order 
that  their  rights  might  be  proved.  "No  summons  are,  howeyer, 
issued,  the  fences  are  replaced,  and  though  pulled  down  again  and 
again,  yet  they  eventually  remain,  the  weaker  part  in  the  unequal 
contest  being  obliged  to  succumb.  In  due  time  hedges  are  put  up, 
notices  that ''  trespassers  will  be  prosecuted  "  appear,  and  the  land 
is  cultivated  or  planted,  the  rights  of  the  people  are  extinguished, 
and  the  theft  is  complete.  In  this  way  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  have  been  taken,  of  common  and  waste  land, 
hill-sides,  open  spaces,  stile  paths,  and  wide  'stretches  of  grassy 
road-sides ;  and  in  remote  districts,  where  public  opinion  does  not 
exist  or  is  powerless,  these  illegal  transactions  have  been  and  are 
still  carried  on  with  impunity.  Over  and  over  again  are  the  old 
lines  illustrated  which  describe  the  crime  of  "  stealing  the  goose 
from  the*  common,''  and  the  safer  practice  of  stealing  the  common 
itself.  We  might  take  two  instances  of  many  thousands  of  this 
silent  spoliation.  In  a  parish  in  the  south  of  England  is  a  large 
valley  leading  off  from  a  large  moorland,  which  has  been  from  time 
immemorial  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  of  the  locality  and  of 
the  neighbouring  towns.  A  few  years  ago  the  adjoining  landlord 
decided  to  annex  it,  and  accordingly  closed  it  in  with  fences.  Meet- 
ings were  held  and  remonstrances  made,  but  no  one  was  able  and 
willing  to  try  conclusions  with  the  possessor  of  a  long  purse  and  of 
territorial  power.  A  few  roughs,  under  the  name  of  gamekeepers, 
were  placed  on  the  land,  who  did  not  scruple  to  threaten  yiolence, 
and  even  to  use  it,  on  the  few  who  ventured  to  assert  their  rights. 
At  length  opposition  died  out,  the  privileges  of  the  people  became  a 
tradition,  and  the  valley  has  now,  for  some  years,  been  a  strict  game 
preserve,  into  which  no  one  dares  to  enter. 

A  second  instance  is  that  of  a  parish  in  the  Midlands.    Many 
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years  ago  the  parisli  was  open  common  land,  in  whieli  stood  thirty 
cottages.  The  owners,  for  more  than  one  hundred  years,  had  held 
the  cottages  and  cultivated  pieces  of  land.  At  first  two  enclosures 
were  made,  and  soon  after  the  agent  of  the  largest  landowner  per- 
suaded the  men  to  pay  a  very  small  yearly  sum  on  each  of  the 
cottages,  "simply  as  an  acknowledgment."  From  year  to  year 
these  "  rents  "  were  raised,  and  within  a  very  short  time  the  land- 
lord claimed  and  sold  the  cottages,  and  put  the  money  in  his  pocket. 
With  regard  to  such  lands  as  these,  the  course  seems  clear.  Every 
acre  so  appropriated  should  be  restored.  The  idea  in  such  cases  as 
these  that  time  is  the  great  legaliser,  or  that  possession  constitutes  a 
legitimate  claim,  should  be  scouted.  The  most  searching  inquiry 
into  title  ought  to  be  instituted,  and  all  lands  shown  to  be  thus 
wrongfully  taken  should  be  given  up.  The  Radical  Programme 
must  respect  the  rights  of  property,  but  it  would  not  be  worthy  of 
its  name  if  it  did  not  include  in  that  protection  the  rights  of  the 
peasantry  and  the  rural  poor,  who  by  force,  fraud,  or  superior 
canning  have  been  deprived  of  what  was  theirs.  As  to  the  principle 
of  this  restitution  there  should  not  be  a  moment's  hesitation,  the 
real  point  to  be  settled  being  as  to  the  manner  and  extent  in  which 
arrears  of  rent  or  compensation  should  be  demanded  from  those  who 
have  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  the  lands  so  taken.  The  demand  for  this 
retrospective  legislation  is  so  just  that  it  should  be  strongly  main- 
tained, and  after  the  recent  wholesome  example  of  Epping  Forest  in 
this  direction,  success  is  not  to  be  despaired  of. 

These  reforms  with  regard  to  the  land  and  the  labourer  open  up  a 
wide  field  of  practical  statesmanship,  affecting  in  the  highest  degree 
the  welfare  of  the  country  generally.  However  much  accumulated 
wealth  may  increase  during  spasmodic  epochs  of  great  commercial 
and  manufacturing  prosperity,  yet  the  real  safety  of  the  nation,  the 
permanence  of  its  institutions,  and  the  happiness  and  social  condition 
of  the  people,  are  bound  up  in  an  inseparable  manner  with  the  con- 
dition and  cultivation  of  the  land.  The  fear  is  that  reforms  in  this 
direction  may  come  too  late,  and  that  the  race  of  husbandmen — ^the 
hardy  peasant  class  who  constitute  such  a  staying  element,  the 
"backbone"  of  the  nation — ^will  have  deteriorated  or  largely  dis- 
appeared. It  is  said  that  the  rural  classes,  when  they  have  the  vote, 
will  support  the  Conservative  party.  That  might  be  true  in  the 
ordinary  contests  between  Liberals  and  Tories.  But  parties  will  not 
in  future  front  each  other  on  the  old  lines,  but  the  issues  of  the 
straggle  will  be  defined,  and  the  objects  sought  for  made  clear. 
Education,  newspapers,  railways,  the  knowledge  and  example  of 
America,  and  modem  civilisation  generally,  are  evolving  forces  which 
monopolies  and  privilege  cannot  withstand,  and  against  which  class 
efforts,  prejudices,  and  angry  assumptions  will  not  avaiL 
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One  morning  in  the  latter  days  of  July,  1882,  a  dismal  crowd  passed 
in  slow  procession  through  the  ruined  streets  of  Alexandria,  and  out 
of  the  Moharrem  Bey  Gate  to  the  village  of  Karmooss.  In  the 
centre  were  three  manacled  prisoners,  while  two  criers  walking  before 
proclaimed  that  for  the  crimes  of  murder  and  pillage,  of  which 
these  men  had  been  found  guilty  by  a  just  court,  the  Khedive  had 
sanctioned  the  sentences  of  death  and  flogging.  It  was  the  earliest 
vindication  of  the  restored  authority.  Several  executions  had  been 
carried  out  during  the  preceding  days  solely  by  the  British  com- 
mandant, but  this  was  the  first  Egyptian  publicly  shot  by  his  own 
countrjrmcn  in  deference  to  the  decision  that  it  was  time  to  give 
back  to  the  Egyptian  Government  the  right  of  punishment.  Two 
English  representatives  accompanied  the  Sub-Prefect  of  Police  to 
watch  the  proceedings.  Four  native  mustaphazeen  were  escort  and 
firing  party  in  one.  On  arriving  at  the  place  of  execution — some  dis- 
used quarries — a  shallow  grave  was  hurriedly  dug,  and  the  unhappy 
prisoner  placed  in  it  with  earth  shovelled  in  up  to  the  knees,  and  two 
paving-stones  supporting  his  trembling  body,  whilst  his  eyes  were 
bandaged.  The  whole  scene  is  indelibly  engraved  on  my  mind,  as  it 
must  be  on  the  memory  of  every  man  who  was  present.  The  crowd 
had  swelled  to  thousands,  and  angry  murmurs  passed  from  mouth  to 
mouth,  finding  louder  vent,  like  the  roar  of  surf,  at  the  edges  close 
to  where  the  few  officials  were  grouped.  It  is  unnecessary  to  recount 
the  whole  of  the  ghastly  tragedy.  Unnerved  by  the  threats  of  the 
multitude,  and  new  to  their  task,  the  four  policemen  were  shaking  in 
every  limb.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  they  could  be  induced  to 
approach  within  twenty  yards  of  their  victim.  For  more  than  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  the  miserable  blindfolded  creature,  upright  in  his 
grave,  awaited  the  volley.  One  of  the  rifles  was  unloaded,  and  the 
other  three  failed  in  their  work.  An  interval  of  several  minutes 
elapsed  before  the  shooting  party  fired  a  second  time.  The  native 
doctor,  who  was  standing  some  distance  off*,  deliberately  spread  his 
umbrella  before  crossing  the  sixty  yards  of  burning  sand,  and  as  he 
stepped  to  the  grave  the  dying  man  turned  again  on  his  elbow.  A 
revolver  was  necessary  to  close  the  scene.  And  then  the  flogging 
of  the  other  two  prisoners  followed,  still  in  the  sight  of  the  exas- 
perated crowd,  each  one  of  whom  reviled  their  compatriots  for  the 
deed,  and  muttered  that  it  would  be  only  fitting  to  tear  the  two 
Englishmen  limb  from  limb.  This  incident  may  appear  foreign  to 
a  consideration  of  the  present  condition  of  Egypt,  but  it  is  so  far 
germane  to  the  subject  that  it  may  stand  as  a  crude  example  of  the 
policy  of  forcing  the  old  rulers  back  into  their  places.  The  Kar- 
mooss execution  always  stands  forth  in  my  mind  as  a  typical  fore- 
shadowing of  the  events  which  have  followed  it. 
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With  the  appointment  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent, 
and  Mr.  CKfford  Lloyd  it  is  possible  that  a  now  future  may  be  in 
store  for  Egypt,  and  the  mere  fact  of  their  almost  simultaneous 
nomination  would  seem  equivalent  to  an  admission  that  the  old  policy 
has  failed.  We  have  at  last  found  out  that  a  mistake  was  committed 
in  our  suppression  of  the  revolution,  and  our  subsequent  action  was 
merely  a  continuation  of  that  mistake.  The  Egyptian  people  were 
puzzled  to  understand  why  we  should  have  interfered  between  them 
and  their  oppressors.  The  pretext  of  the  safety  of  the  Canal  was 
equally  a  mystery  to  them  and  their  leaders.  They  had  for  long 
been  the  victims  of  a  class  of  officials  who  battened  upon  the  heart's 
blood  of  the  country.  A  deliverer  had  risen  up  full  of  fair  promises, 
and  as  one  man  they  consented  to  give  him  a  trial.  To  them  it  is 
beside  the  mark  whether  or  no  the  National  party  would  ultimately 
have  governed  Egypt  better  than  the  Pashas.  As  far  as  his  brief 
term  of  authority  went,  the  people  were  pleased  with  Arabi.  If 
we  considered  the  national  belief  in  the  National  party  to  be 
a  mistaken  one,  it  must  have  been  a  political  blunder  for  us  to  con- 
firm it  by  suppressing  the  colonels,  instead  of  first  allowing  them 
to  prove  their  own  incapacity  and  work  out  their  own  destruction. 
The  Egyptians  are  now  more  convinced  than  ever  that  good 
days  were  coming  with  the  patriot  rule  of  Ar&bi.  It  may  be  a 
thorough  delusion,  but  we  have  taken  care  to  give  it  every  chance  of 
obtaining  a  stronger  hold  on  the  popular  mind  by  putting  down 
their  champion  in  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  and  substituting  in  tenfold 
power  the  old  rule  against  which  the  nation  had  rebelled.  Know- 
ing the  people  as  well  as  I  do,  and  possessing  the  confidence  of 
many  of  them  to  an  extraordinary  degree,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
affirming  that  the  present  condition  of  the  masses  is  perhaps  more 
deplorable  than  at  any  period  of  their  history. 

It  is  a  petitto  principi  to  say  that  it  would  have  been  worse  had  Eng- 
land left  the  country  in  the  hands  of  the  rebels,  or  that  the  governing 
classes  are  making  their  best  efforts  under  English  advice  to  create  a 
regenerate  Egypt.  The  fact  remains,  that  the  coming  of  England 
has  hitherto  proved  no  boon.  If  it  be  true  that  the  Government  is 
resolutely  striving  in  good  faith  to  repair  their  errors  according  to 
English  counsel,  we  are  at  once  face  to  face  with  two  explanations. 
Either  the  Government  is  so  weak  that  its  best  endeavours  are  worse 
than  useless,  or  else  these  endeavours  are  misdirected  and  our  advice 
has  been  bad.  Allowing  the  premises,  there  is  no  escape  from  accept- 
ing one  or  both  of  these  answers  to  the  problem  of  why  the  condition 
of  Egypt  is  now  so  wretched.  Whilst  it  is  uncertain  whether  all  the 
governmental  efforts  are  as  honest  as  they  profess  to  be,  it  is  beyond 
a  doubt  that  even  though  a  few  of  the  Ministers  may  be  well- 
intentioned,  the  immense  majority  of  the  official  classes,  even  of  the 
higher  ranks,  far  from  attempting  to  carry  out  ministerial  instruc- 
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tionSy  treat  them  with  the  neglect  which  experience  has  taught  them 
they  may  show.  To  take  one  instance  :  we  find  in  the  Blue  Book 
that  the  Minister  of  the  Interior  issued  a  circular  in  February  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  bastinado  under  pain  of  dismissal ;  and  Lord 
Buffering  in  a  subsequent  dispatch,  expresses  satisfaction  at  this 
humane  edict.  But  it  was  whispered  at  the  time  that  the  circular 
bore  in  the  comer  a  private  mark  signifying  that  its  instructions 
were  merely  proformd,  and  it  is  a  most  notorious  fact,  which  no  one 
will  attempt  to  deny,  that  the  use  of  the  bastinado  is  still  universal 
throughout  Egypt.  Two  or  three  of  the  governors  make  no  secret 
whatever  of  the  matter,  simply  declaring  that  such  instructions  are 
childish,  and  equivalent  to  advancing  a  park  of  artillery  into  action 
and  prohibiting  the  use  of  gunpowder. 

Late  telegrams  from   Egypt  announce  that  a  further  circular 
has   been    promulgated    instituting    an    immediate    inquiry   into 
charges  against  the  prisoners  who  crowd  the  provincial  prisons, 
and    setting    forth    that    in    the    future  no   Egyptian    shall   be 
thrown  into  jail  without  a   written  order  from  some  responsible 
authority.     The    reforms    embraced  by  this  circular  are   so  vast 
that  it  is  difficult  to  grasp  them  all,  and  to  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  system  on  which  the  prisons  have  always  been  stocked,  they 
appear  almost  impossible  to  realise.  The  prison  in  Egypt  is  a  chronic 
source  of  money-supply  to  every  official  of  the  Mudiriate,  and  if 
some  particular  employ^  is  to  be  personally  responsible  for  the  incar- 
ceration of  each  prisoner,  a  general  starvation  amongst  the  Govern- 
ment servants  will  be  the  result.     Much  of  the  significance  of  the 
circular  naturally  depends  on  the  meaning  to  be  attached  to  the  word 
*^  responsible."   Hitherto  official  responsibility  in  our  sense  of  the 
term  has  been  a  doctrine  unknown  in  Egypt.     Complaints  from  the 
victims  are  useless  and  apt  only  to  double  the  grievance.    An  officer 
continues  to  do  wrong  until  a  stronger  or  more  influential  enemy 
finds  him  out  and  perhaps  secures  his  dismissal.     But  the  necessity 
of  co-operation  in  civil  service  embezzlement  is  so  obvious,   that 
when  once  this  practice  becomes,  as  it  has  become  in  Egypt,  an 
integral  and  accepted  part  of  the  administrative  system,  it  is  very 
seldom  that  it  suits  the  fraternity  to  turn  against  any  one  of  its  mem- 
bers.   Indeed  I  can  only  recall  a  single  instance  of  information  being 
lodged  by  one  employ^  against  another  in  his  department,  and  in  this 
case  the  informer  had  been  dismissed  by  his  superior  for  grumbling, 
because  his  share  of  some  particular  operation  did  not  please  him. 
Although  it  is  patent  that  a  GK)vemment  servant  on  £6  a  month  cannot 
honestly  live  in  a  small  palace,  with  numerous  slaves  and  a  carriage 
and  pair  of  horses,  it  is  the  rarest  occurrence  for  any  man  to  be  dis- 
missed  for  peculation.     Complaints  from  outsiders  are  very  easily 
hushed  up,  as  it  is  generally  a  question  of  common  interest,  and  the 
fveemasonry  of  embezzlement  is  seldom  broken  into  except  by  an 
European  inspector.    An  amusing  case  in  point  recurs  to  my  memory 
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which  aptly  illustrates  the  Bervice  sentiment  on  this  point.  Some 
years  ago  the  Finance  Department  discovered  that  it  was  being 
systematically  robbed  in  the Province.  A  Commission^  com- 
posed of  two  natives  and  an  European,  assisted  by  the  Governor  of 
the  province,  was  appointed  to  make  a  strict  inquiry.  The  theft  of 
several  thousand  pounds  was  brought  home  to  one  of  the  Sarr&fs,  and 
a  proeis'terbal  clearly  proving  his  guilt  was  drawn  up  and  signed 
by  all  the  members  of  the  Commission,  who  prosecuted  the  felon 
before  the  courts.  He  was  sentenced  to  three  years'  penal  servitude, 
but  appealed,  and  by  the  ordinary  means  escaped.  The  Governor  after- 
wards left  the  province — ejected,  I  believe,  by  the  National  Party  for 
some  suspicious  dealings. 

Later  on  he  sat  as  a  member  of  the  court-martial  which  tried 
Ar&bi,  and  shortly  after  the  dissolution  of  the  court  was  reappointed 
to  the  same  province  as  Governor.  He  had  only  been  a  few  weeks  in 
oflSce  when  the  Sarr&f  who  had  been  convicted  by  this  Governor 
presented  himself  at  the  Ministry  of  Finance  as  candidate  for  the 
post  of  Sarraf  again,  bearing  a  letter  from  the  Governor  recom- 
mending him  warmly  as  a  man  possessed  of  the  highest  probity  and 
talent.  It  was  just  at  this  time  that  fresh  charges  were  brought 
against  the  Governor  relative  to  irregular  and  arbitrary  village 
elections,  and  a  special  European  inspector  was  detailed  to  report 
on  the  subject.  All  the  accusations  brought  against  him  were  sub- 
stantiated, and  this,  together  with  the  suspicious  fact  of  his  recom- 
mendation of  his  former  Sarr&f,  procured  his  dismissal.  He  is  pro- 
bably now  in  possession  of  some  fresh  post.  Dismissal  from  the  Govern- 
ment service  carries  with  it  no  disgrace ;  but  as  it  is  generally  either 
the  consequence  of  intrigue,  or  owing  to  a  change  of  Ministry  or 
the  requirements  of  favouritism,  the  morality  of  this  state  of  things 
is  not  so  much  to  be  deprecated  as  might  as  first  sight  appear.  Yet 
the  state  of  things  itself  which  renders  such  a  system  of  administra- 
tion possible  is  none  the  less  deplorable.  And  it  is  here  we  must 
look  for  the  root  of  the  grievance  felt  by  the  people  against 
England.  In  the  time  of  the  National  party's  supremacy  the  poor 
were  never  turned  away,  and  their  cases  were  carefully  examined.  An 
extortionate  official  met  with  no  mercy,  and  the  party  in  power 
cared  for  power  and  not  for  money.  It  was  the  first  struggle  in  the 
East  against  bribery  and  its  attendant  evils,  and  the  cause  of  the 
unprecedented  popularity  of  Ar&bi  undeniably  lay  in  the  personal 
attention  he  gave  to  the  poor  equally  with  the  rich,  and  in  his 
invariable  refusal  to  accept  money  for  acts  of  justice.  I  remember 
one  lady  who  had  been  deprived  of  some  property  worth  about 
£4,000.  She  laid  her  case  before  the  Minister,  and  shortly  after- 
wards he  called  her,  and  informed  her  that  in  a  day  or  two  he  would 
restore  the  land.  Scarcely  able  to  believe  her  good  fortune, 
she  entreated  him,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to  accept  ten  feddans 
or  acres  as  a  present.    The  suggestion  very  nearly  cost  her  the 
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whole  property,  and  Arabi  ordered  her  to  be  gone  instantly,  refusing 
to  see  her  later  on,  after  he  had  put  her  in  possession  and  she  came 
to  tender  her  thanks.  It  is  a  significant  fact  that  whilst  a  sub- 
ordinate post  enables  a  man  at  present  to  lay  by  sufficient  riches  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months  to  guarantee  him  against  the  future,  the 
seven  exiles  now  in  Ceylon  who  for  the  space  of  a  year  may  almost 
he  said  to  have  held  Egypt  in  fee  simple,  left  their  country  in  actual 
penury.  Arftbi,  who  might  easily  hare  amassed  over  a  million,  was 
dependent  on  friends  for  a  portmanteau  filled  with  clothing  sent  to 
him  at  the  railway  station,  and  for  some  time  past  his  family  have 
been  reduced  to  accept  a  monthly  charity  of  £10  which  others, 
not  wishing  to  make  themselves  known,  have  transmitted 
through  my  hands.  Yakoub  Sftmi,  Ar&bi's  alter  ego,  commandant 
of  Cairo  during  the  months  of  the  war,  and  for  some  time  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  accumulated  enormous  wealth,  left  Egypt  in  debt  for 
the  furniture  of  his  small  house,  and  absolutely  penniless.  And  so 
with  the  others.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of  hero-worship  of  the  exiles,  or 
of  inuendo  against  their  successors,  that  this  is  written.  But  it 
scarcely  seems  to  be  sufficiently  known  and  appreciated  why  the 
Egyptian  people  elected  as  one  man  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  those 
who  had  risen  from  among  their  own  ranks,  who  knew  their  bitter 
wrongs,  and  who  were  ready  to  defend  their  new-found  rights  rather 
than  remain  loyal  to  the  hereditary  sovereign. 

It  has  often  been  asked.  Why  is  the  Khedive  unpopular  in  Egypt  P 
The  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  He  was  not  unpopular  once,  but  he 
suffers  by  comparison.  He  has  the  power,  and  more  than  the  power, 
that  Ar&bi  had,  but  he  does  not  use  it  in  the  samp  manner. 
At  first  there  was  no  feeling  against  the  Khedive  whatever. 
I  am  in  a  position  to  know  that  Ar&bi  bore  him  no  ill-will, 
personal  or  political,  until  it  became  evident  that  he  was  being 
employed  as  a  stalking-horse  for  Europe  in  the  suppression  of  the 
National  movement.  Since  the  day  of  Ismail's  forced  abdica- 
tion, the  Khedive  has  ceased  to  be  more  than  the  head  of  a  Govern- 
ment, and  he  must  share  the  affection  or  hatred  which  that  Govern- 
ment may  cam.  The  prestige  of  the  Kbediviate  was  shattered  once 
and  for  ever  when  the  strongest  occupant  of  the  throne  left  Egypt  at 
the  bidding  of  the  English  and  French  Conmils-General.  A  new  light 
then  dawned  on  the  Egyptian  people.  They  began  to  ponder  if  it 
were  not  possible  themselves  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  son  as 
Europe  had  broken  that  of  the  father.  The  situation  of  the  present 
ruler  has  always  been  unfortunate,  not  to  say  painful.  He  inherited 
a  full  responsibility  without  natural  strength  or  external  help  equal 
to  the  burden.  During  the  revolution  his  position  was  critical  in  the 
extreme,  and  now  it  appears  to  have  become  almost  untenable.  In 
the  first  place,  the  unpardonable  sin  of  bringing  the  English  to 
Egypt  must  ever  He  at  his  door.  Curiously  enough,  the  vulgar 
feeling  is  stronger  against  the  Khedive  who  called  us  than  against 
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ourselves  for  responding  to  the  call.  We  were  unwelcome  guests 
arrmng  at  the  nominal  bidding  of  an  unpopular  host.  No  one 
exactly  understood  the  terms  on  which  we  came^  but  there  was  a 
vague  general  belief  that  the  Kl^edive,  having  fulfilled  our  purpose, 
would  at  once  be  cast  aside.  But  the  people  do  not  read  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's speeches,  or  if  they  do  it  is  without  understanding.  The 
Xhedive  and  England  now  divide  the  popular  discontent  which  has 
not  unnaturally  attended  the  action  of  the  Government  since  the 
restoration. 

I  can  scarcely  imagine  anything  more  melancholy  than  the 
«ntry  into  Cairo  after  Tel-el-Kebir.  In  silent,  angry  wonder 
the  Egyptians  gazed  at  the  spectacle  of  the  Khedive,  rejected  of 
his  own,  passing  down  the  scarlet-lined  streets  to  his  palace, 
and  with  characteristic  comments  they  lit  the  congratulatory  illu- 
minations which  the  Prefect  of  Police  had  ordered  them  to  set  up. 
And  then  they  waited  patiently  to  see  what  England  would  do  for 
them,  expecting  the  judgment  between  them  and  their  sovereign. 
Many  of  them  possibly  were  to  the  last  entertaining  a  lurking 
hope  that  after  all  they  had  perhaps  been  mistaken ;  that  Ar&bi  was 
an  impostor,  that  England  was  wiser  than  they,  and  that  in  restor- 
ing the  Khedive  we  were  going  to  show  them  what  really  was  best  for 
them.  And  they  are  waiting  still,  but  the  patience  has  given  place 
to  despondency  which  is  almost  despair.  The  mission  of  Lord 
Dufferin  was  the  test  by  which  they  tried  English  professions.  If 
his  advent  raised  high  hopes  in  England,  it  may  be  imagined  with 
what  anxiety  the  downtrodden  fellaheen  watched  his  every  step. 
Petition  after  petition  was  presented,  merely  to  be  politely  accepted 
and  either  relegated  to  the  wickerwork  basket  of  the  Beit  Cattd^wi 
or  forwarded  to  the  Ministry,  to  which  so  many  like  applications  had 
in  vain  preceded  it.  Deputation  after  deputation  waited  upon  the 
English  ambassador,  to  depart  elated  by  the  kindly  words  and 
never-failing  charm  of  the  great  statesman.  But  gradually  the 
weird  truth  began  to  break  in  upon  the  people  that  they  had  been 
the  victims  of  a  hoax.  As  the  power  of  the  new  Ministry  became 
assured,  so  did  the  old  system  of  oppression  spring  rapidly  back  into 
renewed  life  and  vigour.  The  Khedive  had  already  been  too  near 
the  precipice  to  risk  anything  by  premature  active  interference  in 
the  afPairs  of  State.  Like  a  wise  man  he  saw  how  the  tide  was 
running,  and  preferred  to  leave  to  Lord  Dufferin  and  Ch^rif  Pasha 
the  honour  or  odium  of  whatever  might  be  the  upshot  of  the  restora- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  man  of  our  special  Envoy's  rare 
acuteness  and  ability  in  gathering  and  digesting  information  must  have 
perceived  within  a  month  the  utter  hopelessness  of  attemptingto  reform 
Egypt  under  the  restrictions  imposed  upon  him.  For  Egypt  to  gain 
any  substantial  benefit  under  her  old  rulers  is  a  palpable  impossibility. 
However  perfect  a  scheme  of  reform,  it  must  collapse  when  every 
ninety-nine  men   out  of    a   hundred   on  whom  the   Government 
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depends  for  the  execution  of  it  are  banded  together  by  traditions 
80  deep-rooted  as  to  have  become  abnost  inbred  instincts,  and  by 
common  interests  all  equally  in  diametric  opposition  to  that  scheme. 
To  go  further,  it  may  be  said  that  in  many  respects  the  existing 
codes  of  civil  administration  are  by  no  means  bad;  the  intrinsic 
evil  lies  in  the  way  of  administering  them. 

It  is  not  80  much  new  codes  as  new  men  and  morals  that  are  needed. 
But  Lord  Dufferin  was  evidently  afraid  to  advise  too  sweeping 
measures.  Above  all  things  he  is  a  conciliatory  ambassador,  and  it 
would  have  been  impolitic  to  appoint  a  body  of  skilled  and  energetic 
inspectors  to  inquire  into  the  hundreds  of  cases  reported  to  him,  with 
power  summarily  to  punish  offenders  even  though  in  high  places.  Yet 
this  is  the  only  thing  which  could  or  can  save  Egypt.  At  the  outset 
such  an  action,  whilst  answering  the  dearest  hopes  of  the  Egyptian 
people,  could  scarcely  have  offended  any  but  the  guilty.  During  the 
first  month  of  his  residence  Lord  Dufferin  might  possibly  have  laid 
a  foundation  on  which  something  like  his  later  scheme  could  have 
rested.  But  he  was  probably  hampered  with  instructions  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  as  long  as  Downing  Sikreet  persists  in  attempting 
to  administer  Egypt,  so  long  will  misrule  hold  high  revel.  The 
golden  moment  for  action  passed  and  Kiaz  came  into  office.  When 
he  found  the  advice  tendered  to  him  too  frequent  and  pressing  he 
resigned,  but  not  before  the  nation  had  learned  what  they  were  to 
expect.  He  was  succeeded  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  by  Ismail 
Pasha  Eyoub,  the  English  nominee.  He  never  had  anything  in  com- 
mon with  his  colleagues  in  the  Council,  and  was  far  too  honest  to  survive 
for  long,  especially  as  he  was  not  strong  enough  to  change  the  whole 
of  the  provincial  administration,  which  was  filled  with  creatures  of 
Riaz.  Every  Mudir  of  the  eight  provinces  was  more  or  less  closely 
related  to  the  ex-minister,  and  his  web  reached  even  to  the  man  wlio 
took  gate-money  at  the  Ezbekieh  Gardens.  In  fact,  although  Biaz 
was  out  of  office  he  continued,  and  still  continues,  to  exercise  suprenne 
influence  over  the  internal  administration  of  Egypt.  It  was  pro- 
bably with  a  view  to  buy  this  influence  that  he  was  induced  to 
resign  the  seat  in  the  popular  assembly  to  which  he  was  elected  last 
month,  by  a  pension  from  the  Government  which  rules  the  people 
of  whom  he  said  when  in  office,  "  The  nation  is  a  viper,  but  their 
head  is  now  tmder  my  heel.''  On  the  fall  of  Ismail  Pasha  Eyoub, 
Khairy  Pasha  was  nominated  by  the  Palace  party  without  consulting 
any  one,  and  Egypt  was  once  more  delivered  up,  bound  hand  and 
foot,  to  her  masters.  Lord  Dufferin's  mission  was  a  political  Bala- 
clava. His  scheme  is  magnificent  but  entirely  hopeless.  No  one 
will  endorse  this  more  readily  than  its  able  author.  As  far  as  it 
was  possible  to  reform  Egypt  with  pen  and  ink,  so  far  to  the  utter- 
most limits  did  Lord  DuiTerin  go.  If  he  did  not  go  further  it  is 
incredible  that  any  blame  lies  at  his  door.     The  project  is  irre- 
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proacliable  as  a  specimen  of  paper  reform,  and  it  is  only  to  be 
regretted  that  the  masterful  hand  was  not  allowed  the  same  scope 
as  the  consummate  ability  which  collected  and  digested  the  infor- 
mation on  which  the  report  was  founded.  It  is  easy  to  lay  the 
finger  upon  the  most  evident  blemishes  in  the  new  charter.  It 
presupposes,  more  or  less,  a  state  of  virgin  soil  into  which  the  good 
seed  is  to  be  thrown,  and  it  seems  to  take  for  granted  that  a  solitary 
European  here  and  there  at  the  head-quarters  of  an  administration 
will  be  sufficient  to  ensure  all  the  supervision  needed.  But  it  would 
be  as  profitable  to  sow  corn  on  the  sands  of  the  Libyan  Desert  as  to 
give  such  a  constitution  into  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian  officials,  and 
easier  for  a  terrier  to  watch  an  acre  of  rabbit  warren  than  for  the 
handful  of  English  scattered  through  the  administration  to  superin- 
tend the  rabble  who  are  now  misgoverning  the  country. 

It  is  obviously  outside  the  scope  of  a  short  article  to  treat  of  the 
whole  question  in  its  breadth  and  detail,  and  I  have  purposely 
avoided  touching  on  the  reorganisation  of  the  army,  gendarmerie, 
and  other  departments,  in  order  to  confine  myself  closely  to  the  more 
vital  question  of  the  internal  state  of  the  country.  For  it  is  in  its 
domestic  administration  that  Egypt  suffers  most,  and  this  is  almost 
entirely  entrusted  to  the  two  ministries  of  Interior  and  Justice.  I 
can  only  repeat  that  up  to  the  date  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring's  arrival 
not  one  single  reform  of  the  slightest  importance  had  been  intro- 
duced into  either  of  these  departments.  It  would  appear  from  the 
latest  news  that  the  energy  of  Mr.  Cliif ord  Lloyd  is  likely  to  produce 
a  salutary  effect  at  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  but  I  hope  that  I 
shall  not  incur  the  stigma  of  a  pessimist  if  I  prefer  to  wait  till  the 
prison  reforms  have  passed  beyond  the  circular  stage  before  self-con- 
gratulation. It  has  always  been  illegal  to  keep  a  man  in  prison  untried 
beyond  a  certain  period,  and  the  written  authority  of  a  responsible 
official  has  always  in  theory  been  required  in  one  form  or  another. 
Nevertheless  I  have  visited  prisons  where  the  majority  of  prisoners 
had  lain  for  many  months  untried,  and  to  cite  an  extreme  case,  one 
man  informed  me  that  he  had  been  three  years  in  irons  without  trial 
and  ignorant  of  the  charge  against  him.  At  the  prison  of  Shibin  el 
Coom  (it  is  pitiful  to  think  of  what  this  den  must  have  been  like 
during  the  cholera  epidemic)  there  were  more  than  a  hundred  poor 
wretches  who  in  my  presence  accused  the  provincial  authorities  to 
their  faces  with  having  thrown  them  into  prison  to  extort  money, 
with  Tiaving  extorted  large  sums  and  left  them  still  to  linger  there, 
and  then  challenged  a  denial  of  the  charge  with  bitter  curses. 

As  a  matter  of  curiosity  I  would  ask,  Who  is  to  draw  up  the  charge 
sheet  of  this  prison  and  others  like  it  ?  Will  not  the  duty  be  confided 
to  the  very  men  who  are  guilty  of  false  imprisonment ;  and  what  chance 
is  there  of  their  incriminating  themselves  ?  Can  Mr.  Clifford  Lloyd 
personally  examine  every  case  P  and  if  not,  who  is  to  examine  them 
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except  other  officials^  who  will  be  bought  up  in  the  approved  fashion 
which  has  always  rendered  a  delegation  to  inquire  into  alleged  abuses 
such  a  profitable  and  sought-for  mission  P      It  is  not  the  energy  of 
one  man  which  is  wanted,  but  the  united  strength  of  a  competent 
stafi",  with  power  to  examine  and  report  to  a  supreme  chief  who  shall 
have  absolute  authority  not  only  to  dismiss  but  to  punish  a  rich 
Mudir  with  the  same  sovereign  impartiality  with  which  that  Mudir 
may  have   imprisoned  and  bastinadoed    the   defenceless  poor  for 
years.    In  the  Egyptian  army  there  are  more  than  thirty  EngUst 
officers  living  in  constant  contact  with  their  six  thousand  men.    The 
result  is  already  apparent.     Chaos  has  given  place  to  order,  and  dis- 
cipline is  beginning  to  be  preferred  by  the  men  themselves.    In 
strong  contrast  we  find  only  one  Englishman  added  as  an  after- 
thought, to  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  to  help  to  restore  order 
among  milHons.    With  a  moderately  equitable  and  good  administra- 
tion of  the  Interior  and  of  Justice,  all  need  for  the  army  would 
disappear.     Yet  up  to  the  present  date  the  greatest  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  army,  whilst  the  most  extraordinary  apathy  on 
the  part  of  England  has  been  shown  as  regards  the  Ministry  of 
the  Interior,  and  the  judicial  reforms  have  not  advanced  perceptibly, 
although  it  is  rumoured  that  considerable  progress  has  been  made 
in   canierd.      About  a  dozen    Dutch   judges  resided   for  a  short 
time  in  a  Cairo  hotel,  but  have  since  returned  to  their  homes  on 
leave.   It  is  supposed  that  the  new,  or  rather  revised,  code  is  now 
being  translated  into  Arabic.    When  the  code  is  finished  the  judges 
are  to  return  and  the  courts  to  open.     However,  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  being  a  good  judge  in  the  Netherlands  is  but   small  quali- 
fication for  administering  justice   under    a  new   code  to   a  race 
difiering  in  many  particulars  from  the  Dutch,  and  the  position  of  the 
strange  judges  sitting  in  courts  where  all  the  proceedings  are  carried 
on  in  a  tongue  of  which  they  cannot  possibly  become  masters  in  less 
than  three  years  of  the  closest  application,  and  called  upon  to  sign 
judgments  not  one  word  of  which  they  can  read,  can  scarcely  be 
satisfactory  either  to  themselves  or  to  litigants.     But  for  the  present 
we  are  interested  rather  in  describing  the  actual  state  of  things  than 
in  attempting  to  imagine  the  future,  and  the  state  of  the  law  courts 
to-day  is  such  that  it  could  scarcely  change  for  the  worse. 

In  preference  to  entering  into  general  and  technical  description  of 
the  so-called  legal  system,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  cite  two 
cases  from  amongst  hundreds  which  have  come  under  my  notice  at 
the  capital,  which  may  stand  as  fair  examples  of  the  manner  in 

which  trials  are  conducted.      The  first  is  that  of  S Efiendi,  an 

ex-employ^  of  the  Daira  S&nieh.  This  man  came  to  me  with  the 
following  story.  Certain  personal  enemies  in  his  district  had  bribed 
a  villager  to  accuse  him  of  having  struck  the  complainant  on  the 
head  with  a  brick.  He  had  never  seen  his  accuser  before,  and  at  the 
time  the  assault  was  alleged  to  have  been  committed,  he  was  some 
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twenty  miles  away,  an  alibi  which  he  was  well  able  to  prove.  A 
doctor  had  further  been  bribed  to  certify  that  the  complainant  had 
been  incapacitated  for  work  for  more  than  a  fortnight,  which  was 
necessary  in  order  to  obtain  the  sentence  of  imprisonment,  and  in 

gpite  of  all  his  protestations,  S Eflfendi  was  condemned  to  three 

mottths.  Appeal  had  successively  been  made  to  the  Courts  of  Istin&f 
and  Ahkiam,  or  Court  of  Appeal  and  Supreme  Court,  but  without 
avail.  He  had  undergone  one  month's  imprisonment,  after  which,  by 
means  best  known  to  himself,  he  had  been  liberated  for  a  limited 
term  on  bail.  I  was  interested  in  his  tale,  and  on  inquiry  found  it 
to  be  substantially  true.  Incredible  as  it  may  appear  to  English 
readers,  a  prisoner  is  not  permitted  to  call  any  witnesses  for  the 
defence.  An  alibi,  the  safest  proof  of  innocence  in  Europe,  is  un- 
hiown  in  Egypt.  The  whole  case  is  virtually  settled  by  the  officer 
who  draws  up  the  preliminary  proch-verbaL  The  accuser  may 
8ammon  witnesses  in  support  of  the  charge,  but  the  accused  may  not 
call  any  witnesses  except  to  challenge  the  trustworthiness  of 
those  for  the  prosecution.  The  record  made  up  by  the  officer 
acting  SLSjuge  d* instruction  is  sent  up  to  the  Court  of  First  Instance, 
which  gives  sentence  on  this  with  closed  doors,  in  the  absence  of 
accuser  or  accused.  ProformAy  the  accused  is  called  up  some  days 
before,  and  a  clerk  of  the  court  enquires  of  him,  tete-d-tSte,  if  he 
has  any  further  statement  to  make  ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  the  prisoner 
does  not  see  his  judges.  The  sentence  then  goes  up  to  the  Istin&f  or 
Court  of  Appeal,  irrespective  of  the  wishes  of  either  party,  for  con- 
fiiination.  If  one  of  them  feels  aggrieved  by  the  ruling  of  this 
Court  the  case  can  then  be  sent  to  the  Ahkiam,  or  High  Court  of 
Appeal,  whose  decrees  are  absolutely  final,  and  can  only  be  quashed 
by  a  pardon  from  the  Khedive.      The  procedure  is  the  same  in 

tbe  Coorta  of  Istin&f  and  Ahkiam,  as  in  the  Ibtidaiyeh.      S 

£ffendi  had  received  the  final  verdict  of  the  Ahkiam  Court,  and 
therefore  it  only  remained  for  him  to  petition  the  Khedive.  But 
first  he  laid  his  case  before  the  Minister  of  Justice  and  the 
Procurator-General.  These  high  officials,  without  committing 
themselves,  allowed  that  the  case  seemed  hard,  but  avowed  that 
no  inquiry  could  be  made  into  it  except  on  instructions  from 
the  Palace.  Petition  after  petition  was  sent  to  Abdeen,  but  for  lack 
of  the  proper  means  it  is  probable  that  none  of  them  reached  the 
Khedive.  Meanwhile  S— —  EflTendi  had  procured  from  his  accuser 
^  written  document,  signed  by  him  and  attested  by  the  sheikhs  of 
bis  village,  declaring  that  he  had  made  the  accusation  for  money  at 

tbe  instigation  of ,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  groxmdless.     But 

Neither  the  courts  nor  the  Ministry  of  Justice  would  interfere,  and 
iially  I  myself,  in  pity  to  the  wretched  victim,  took  the  petition  to 
the  Palace  with  the  confession  of  the  accuser.   I  need  hardly  add  that 
'he  next  day  the  pardon  was  signed. 
This   case    is  illustrative  of  the  difficulty  of  righting  a  wrong 
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even  when  there  are  no  distinctly  opposing  elements.     The  case 
was  in  fact  settled  before  any  one  was  interested  in  it,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  reverse  the  cumbrous  machinery.    The  second 
case  is,  or  was  when  I  left  Cairo,  still  sub  judice.    A  certain  rich 
and  profligate  young  Bey,  very  highly  connected  and  employed 
in   one   of  the  ministries,  had   for  some   time   past  been  in  the 
habit  of  borrowing  considerable  sums  of  money  from  an  Armenian- 
Egyptian  subject.    Finally  he  collected  all  the  smaller  bills  and  sub- 
scribed one  for  £2,000.      He  contented  himself  with  tearing  out  his 
seal  from  the  small  bills,  which  he  left  in  the  possession  of  the 
Armenian.    The  latter  endorsed  the  bill  to  a  co-nationalist,  who  was 
an  European  protected  subject,  and  who  was  thus  in  a  position  to  sue 
the  Bey  for  the  amount  in  the  Mixed  International  Courts.    The 
Bey's  defence  was  that  the  bill  was  a  forgery,  and  he  attacked  the 
first  Armenian  before  the  native  court  for  this  crime.      The  first  step 
was  to  throw  the  Armenian  in  prison,  from  whence  he  was  released,  I 
believe,  by  the  intervention  of  Sir  E.  Malet,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Patriarch.     The  bill  for  £2,000  was  in  the  archives   of  the  Inter- 
national Courts,  and  a  comparison  between  it  and  the  bills  in  the 
possession  of   the  Armenian   would  have  been    conclusive.     All 
attempts  to  stop  the  case  until  the  bill  could  be  procured  were,  how- 
ever, unavailing,  and  judgment  was  hurriedly  given,  "with  a  sentence 
of  seven  years  at  the  galleys.     The  case  then  went  up  to  the  Istin&f 
Court   for    confirmation,    and   the  Armenian,   having  friends  on 
the  bench,  managed  to  put   in   his   documents.      He   assured  me 
that  the  judges  were  all   scandalised   at   the   sentence,    and   that 
they  reproached  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  for  mixing  him- 
self up  in  such  a  case.      "Then  you  are  sure  of  a  reversal?"  I 
remarked.     "  Not  at  all,"  he  replied.     "  My  friends  told  me  that  the 
Bey  is  so  powerfully  backed  that  they  dare  not  reverse  the  sentence 
on  their  own  responsibility."     He  went  on  to  say  that  in  order  to 
defend  himself  from  the  payment  of  the    £2,000,    the  adversary 
had  spent  about  £600,  and  made  a  present  of  a  carriage  and  pair  of 
horses,  the  result  of  which  would  probably  be  that  he  would  go  to 
the  galleys;  and,  with  this  sentence  before  them,  the  International 
Courts  would  also  give  judgment  against  his  friend  for  the  £2,000. 
If  such  is   the  course  of  justice   in  Cairo,  what  must  it  be  like 
in   the    provinces  ?    The  very   primary  principles   of    equity  are 
strange  to    Egyptian    courts    and    judges.      Speaking   to  a  jug^ 
d' instruction  I  once  remarked  on  the  monstrosity  of  condemning 
a   man  without  allowing  him    to   call  witnesses  in   his    defence. 
•'  If  we  did  so  it  would  be  quite  impossible  ever  to  settle  a  case. 
Why,  the  testimony  would  surely  be  entirely  conflicting,  and  ho\r 
could  we  decide  ?*'  was  the  characteristic  answer.     As  the  Courts 
now  stand  they  are  more  or  less  like  a  market  where  an  expensive 
commodity  is  bought  and  sold.     A  sentence  may  be  purchased  like 
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a  banana,  only  at  a  higher  price.  Twelve  Belgian  judges,  ignorant 
of  the  country  and  the  language,  are  the  weapons  with  which 
England  proposes  to  fight  the  old  system. 

I  have  left  the  great  reform  of  popular  representation  to  the  last. 
The  popular  Assembly  appears  to  have  one  useful  power  vested  in 
it — ^namely,  the  veto  over  proposed  fresh  taxation ;  but  it  is  scarcely 
probable  that  under  the  vigilant  Financial  Adviser  any  unwise  new 
tax  will  be  proposed.      Should  such  a  case  occur  as  a  tax  being 
proposed  by  the  Finance  Ministry,  sanctioned  by  the  Government,  and 
vetoed  by  the  Assembly,  the  struggle  would  be  interesting.     For  all 
other  purposes  the  people's  Senate  will    resemUe    a  schoolroom 
debating  club,  where  a  great  deal  of  imaginary  business  is  transacted 
and  florid  speeches  made,  but  whose  fruits  are  never  apparent  to 
the  outside  world.     The  new  Council  of  State,  as  long  as  it  exists, 
will  undoubtedly  govern  Egypt.     Composed  of  all  the  most  influen- 
tial European  and  native  oflicials,  from  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Financial  Adviser  down  to  the  Under  Secretaries  of  State,  its  propo- 
sitions  are  sure  to  meet  with  nothing  but  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tion in  the  popular  chamber.     Every  one  knows  the  story  of  the 
first  Egyptian  Parliament,  when  it  was  attempted  to  explain  to  the 
members  the  duties  of  an  Opposition.     Those  who  wished  to  support 
the  Government  were  to  go  to  the  right,  and  the  Opposition  were  to 
move  to  the  left  benches.     ''  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  oppose 
the  wishes  of  Efiendina !  "  was  the  universal  cry,  as  a  rush  was 
made  to  the  right,  and  the  Opposition  was  represented  by  a  vacuum. 
The  last  attempt  of  the  Egyptian  people  to  kick  against  the  pricks 
has  taught  them  a  severe  lesson ;  and  the  petitions  which  flooded  the 
Ministry  of  the  Interior  at  the  time  when  the  elections  were  an- 
nounced, begging  to  be  relieved  from  the  responsibility  of  sending 
representatives  to  Cairo,  sufBciently  show  the  value  set  by  the  people 
on  the  privilege  conferred  upon  them,  and  drearily  shadow  forth  the 
depth  of  darkness  in  which  they  lie.     A  very  little  would  meet  the 
national  needs.     The  people  do  not  wish  to  govern  themselves,  but 
they  wish  to  be  well  governed.     Any  prospect  of  relief  from  the 
grievous  burdens  under  which  they  groan  would  be  hailed  with 
delight.    Ar&bi  raised  a  slight  national  feeling,  but  it  was  because  he 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  deliverer.    Any  Englishman  who 
could  guarantee  a  quiet  life  to  the  fellah  would  be  accepted  as 
sovereign  with  almost  equal  joy.     Had  Ar&bi  succeeded,  the  senti- 
ment of  patriotism  which  had  found  birth  here  and  there  would 
have  certainly  developed,  and  the  Egyptians  might  have  become  a 
nation.     But  this  sentiment  was  only  in  its  infancy,  and  the  real 
^thusiasm  was  evoked  at  the  prospect  of  relief  from  oppression. 
A  restoration  of  all  the  old  men  and  the  former  state  of  things  has 
proved,  and  always  must  prove,  a  disastrous  failure.     There  may 
be,  and  no  doubt  are,  good  men  now  amongst  the  first  pashas  in 
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Egypt.     Tewfik  himself  would  be  by  no  means  a  bad  ruler  if  he 
had  the  country  well  in  hand.     But  he  and  his  Ministry  are  too 
heavily  weighted  with  the  past.     The  close  bureaucracy  is  far  too 
strong  and  too  radically  corrupt  for  a  few  of  its  members,  or  even 
for  its  chiefs,  to  be  able  to  reform  it.     Any  really  vigorous  attempt 
would  inevitably  lead  to  the  ruin  of  its  author.     What  an  English- 
man could   safely  carry  out  an  Egyptian  minister  scarcely  dare 
speak  of.     A  new  sovereign  with  a  new  programme  who  should 
appear  on  the  scene  steadfastly  determined  to  purge  out  the  unclean- 
ness  of  the  land  might  succeed,  if  any  could  be  found  strong  enough 
to  fight   such  a  desperate  campaign.     But  it  has  always  been  a 
settled  conviction  with  those  who  know  the  inner  springs  of  Egyp- 
tian administration  that  reforms  which  consist  in  paper  constitutions, 
and  which  depend  on  half-a-dozen  men  against  ten  thousand,  are 
purely  phantasmal.     This  conviction  of  the  few  is  growing  into  an 
evident  fact  to  the  world  at  large,  now  that  the  experiment  is  being 
made.     Meanwhile  the  position  of  England  in  Egypt  is  hardly  more 
enviable  than  that  of  Egypt  itself  in  its  own  domestic  government 
The  Egyptian  people  looked  to  England  after  the  war  for  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Utopia  which  had  been  promised.     All  that  we 
have  done  means  nothing  to  them.     We  have  certainly  worked  as 
hard  as  Sisyphus ;  but  they  look  for  results,  and  we  have  none  to 
show.     Their  country  is  about  to  be  saddled  with  a  new  loan  for  six 
millions  to  meet  the  claims  for  the  army  of  occupation  and  the 
Indemnity  Commission.     The  hand  of  the  usurer,  which  was  stayed 
before  and  during  the  war,  is  being  laid  heavily  on  the  agriculturists 
from  Eeneh  to  Alexandria.  The  prisons  are  still  full,  and  the  bastinado 
in  almost  daily  requisition,  whilst  recruits  for  the  Soudan  are  being 
brought  from  their  homes  in  iron  collars,  chains,  and  wooden  stocks. 
For  all  this  a  deep  resentment  is  springing  up  against  England.    If 
she  is  not  actively  responsible  for  all  its  miseries,  it  is  impossible  to 
persuade  the  nation  that  she  who  came  in  as  a  conqueror  with  irre- 
sistible might  has  not  the  means  of  alleviating  them.      I  have 
advisedly  abstained   from  touching  upon  the  political  sides  of  the 
question  ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  remember  that  the  Egyptians  are 
a  people  who  prefer  being  led  to  walking  alone,  and  whose  ears  are 
ever  ready  for  the  whispers  of  intriguers.     The  agents  of  Turkey 
are  always  busy  with  the  malcontents,  and  the  new  French  Consul- 
General  is  not  a  man  to  throw  away  a  chance  of  regaining  the  position 
held  by  his  country  last  year.     The  question  comes  back  with  irre- 
sistible force.  What  has  been   gained    by  the  war?     Egypt  has 
certainly  not  been  benefited  up  to  the  present,  and  England  appears 
deliberately  to  have  thrown  away  the  advantages  won  at  Tel-el-Kebir. 
Something  newer  and  better  may  be  in  store ;  but  the  most  sanguine 
would  find  it  difficult  to  augur  well  from  the  close  of  the  first  act  of 
the  restoration.  A.  Beahak. 
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That  our  TTniversities  have  of  late  years  been  so  often  arraigned, 
testifies  to  the  interest  in  education  which  is  the  best  feature 
of  our  age,  as  well  as  to  the  restlessness  which  is  its  worst.  No 
one  denies  that  colleges,  like  churches,  must  adapt  themselves  to 
circumstances,  or  that  there  are  among  our  critics,  from  within  as 
from  without,  able  and  practical  as  well  as  zealous  and  disinterested 
reformers.  These  are  our  friends,  and  the  differences  between  them 
which  emerge  may,  on  due  deliberation,  be  reconciled.  But  it  is 
idle  to  blink  the  fact  that  we  have  also  enemies,  more  or  less  declared, 
in  another  class  of  critics,  who  either  know  next  to  nothing  of  what 
the  Universities  have  done  and  are  doing,  or  who,  having  never 
benefited  by  their  work,  dislike  them.  Fortunately,  between  the 
various  views  of  this  class  there  is  no  reconciliation  ;  but  at  a  crisis 
when  every  force  is  taken  into  the  pliant  councils  of  the  State,  it  by 
no  means  follows  that  the  agitation  is  harmless.  It  is  therefore  of 
consequence  to  estimate  the  strength  and  endeavour  to  realise  the 
drift  of  our  assailants.  It  is  agreed  that  the  attitude  of  the  three 
great  classes  of  the  community  towards  any  question  or  institute  of 
the  day  is  fairly  representative  of  that  of  the  nation. 

I.  The  first  of  these,  the  Aristocracy,  has  been  among  the  main 
supports  and  is  likely  to  remain  among  the  chief  defenders  of  the 
English — it,  as  a  rule,  troubles  itself  little  about  the  Scotch — 
Universities. 

n.  The  Middle  Class  is  so  extensive  that  it  is  impossible,  with 
an  approach  to  precision,  to  formulate  its  opinions  on  any  subject  of 
controversy.  It  includes  working  men  who  have  become  masters : 
it  embraces  the  larger  number  of  the  members  of  our  learned  pro- 
fessions, generally  interested  in  maintaining  a  high  standard  of 
education.  But  its  centre  is  to  be  found  in  the  Plutocracy, 
the  manufacturers  and  capitalists  who,  desirous  of  levelling  the 
remaining  fences  between  themselves  and  the  older  owners  of  land, 
are  restrained  from  going  farther  by  the  possession  of  much  that 
any  revolution  would  imperil.  Some  of  their  number  have  b^en 
among  the  benefactors  of  the  Universities ;  but  the  majority  of 
millionaires  are  on  educational  matters,  and  for  the  same  reason,  at 
one  with  the  million.  Their  worst  types — the  Gbtidgrinds  and 
Bounderbys,  the  utilitarians  to  whom  a  knowledge  of  the  weight  of 
a  bar  of  pig-iron  is  of  more  value  than  that  of  the  whole  history  of 
England — ^are  exceptional ;  but  we  are,  toward  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  constantly  receiving  confirmation  of  the  insight  of 
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Salisbury  at  the  dawn  of  the  seventeenth,  when,  on  a  movement 
like  that  now  astir  for  the  destruction  of  our  island  by  a  tunnel,  he 
observed  it  '*  a  thing  too  familiar  with  the  merchant  to  make  the  case 
of  hia  particular  profit  the  public  case  of  the  kingdom."  Even  in 
members  of  this  class  of  exceptional  eloquence  and  sympathy  who 
hold  out  hands  to  the  masses  below,  or  of  surpassing  ability  who  have 
invaded  the  marches  of  the  aristocracy  above,  the  same  tendency  is 
often  conspicuous.  Mr.  Bright  is  a  consistent  assailant  of  our 
University  system.  In  his  view  of  culture  as  "  a  smattering  of  two 
dead  languages,"  in  his  declaration  that ''  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  offered  the  world  more  valuable  information  during  the 
last  forty  years  than  all  Europe  put  together,"  he  is  at  one  with 
Mr.  Cobden,  who  found  more  wisdom  in  a  number  of  the  Times  than 
in  all  Thucydides,  or  with  Lord  Sherbrooke,  who,  before  drinking 
of  "  the  fountain  of  honour  polluted  at  its  source,"  spent  his  best 
energies  in  endeavouring  to  restrict  the  endowment  of  education  to 
the  three  It's.  Lord  Macaulay  himself,  in  his  youth  a  devotee 
of  the  Attic  muses,  is  infected  by  a  like  spirit  when  he  touches  on 
philosophy — ^pronounces  for  the  shoemaker  as  against  Seneca,  finds 
on  "  the  tree  which  Socrates  planted  and  Plato  watered  "  flowers 
but  no  fruit,  and  compares  the  dialectic  of  antiquity  to  labour  spent 
on  a  treadmill.  Mr.  Arnold,  in  his  rdle  of  Philistine-slayer,  protests, 
in  reply,  that  "  the  university  of  Mr.  Ezra  Cornell  is  calculated  to 
produce  miners  or  engineers  or  architects,  not  sweetness  or  light," 
and  quotes  Montesquieu's  dictum,  ''  the  chief  motive  for  study  ought 
to  be  to  render  an  intelligent  being  more  intelligent "  rather  than 
more  productive.  It  would,  however,  be  idle  to  rely  for  the  defence 
of  any  institution  on  the  literary  class.  The  judgment  of  great 
writers  or  thinkers  is,  if  often  fallible,  the  best  we  can  get ;  but  the 
rank  and  file  of  their  profession  are,  more  than  any  others  off  the 
actual  stage,  dependent  on  popular  applause ;  their  enthusiasms  are 
impulsive,  and  their  services  apt  to  be  like  those  of  the  Swiss  Guard. 
III.  The  Democracy.  Mr.  Labouchere  has,  with  admirable  can- 
dour, recently  laid  bare  the  intentions  of  the  labouring  class  or 
populace,  when  its  triumph  over  the  Tories  and  those  '^emascu- 
lating traitors"  the  Whigs  shall  be  consummated.  He  recounts 
the  measures  it  will  pass,  e.g.  triennial  parliaments,  payment  of 
members,  abolition  of  hereditary  legislators,  &c.,  &c.,  and  clearly 
enunciates  the  principle  on  which  it  will  pass  them.  "If  power 
be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  many  they  will  exercise  it  for  their 
benefit  ....  to  secure  what  they  consider  to  be  their  interests,"  not 
"  to  serve  those  of  others,"  i.e.  they  will  act  precisely  as  political 
philosophers  from  Plato  to  Eant  have  feared ;  they  will  legislate  not 
for  the  nation  but  for  a  class.  This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss 
the  justice  of  the  policy  indicated  nor  the  wisdom  of  the  means — e.g. 
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the  eonyerBioiii  by  platform  tests^  of  representatiyes  into  Toting 
machines — ^by  which  it  is  proposed  "  to  dress  the  commonwealth  and 
torn  it  and  set  a  new  nap  upon  it/'  Unfortonatelj,  Mr.  Labouohere 
deserts  ns  on  the  threshold  of  the  question  with  which  we  are  now 
most  concerned.  He  remarks,  ''It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the 
Established  Ohurch  will  be  at  once  disestablished  and  disendowed, 
and  the  money  devoted  to  educational  ^purposes ;  "  but,  as  regards 
the  nature  and  range  of  the  education  thus  endowed,  he  leaves  us  to 
the  light  of  his  general  principle,  according  to  which  it  will  be  that 
alone  which  obyiously  and  directly  profits  the  masses;  it  will  be 
either  elementary  or  purely  practical.  The  English  Universities 
sharing  the  fate  of  all  ''  degree,  priority,  and  place,''  the  Scotch, 
denuded  of  literature  and  philosophy,  will  become  schools  of  mines. 

I Y.  It  remains  to  take  into  account  the  probable  attitude  on  this 
matter  of  the  Fourth  JEstate  and  of  our  Oovemment.  The  record  of 
the  rise  and  relation,  favourable  or  the  reverse,  to  literature  and 
politics,  of  the  Press,  has  yet  to  be  written  by  one  sensible  of  its 
services  in  the  past  and  the  risks  of  its  tyranny  in  the  present.  The 
well-gilt  mouthpiece  of  plutocratic  and  democratic  movements,  con- 
ducted by  more  or  less  able  and  vehement  partisans,  it  is  more 
dangerous  to  offend  than  the  master  of  thirty  legions.  To  it  has 
descended  the  ''  power  of  the  keys,"  and  half  the  patronage  that  in  the 
Middle  Ages  belonged  to  princes  and  peers.  It  aspires  to  be  at  once 
the  University,  the  Academy,  and  the  Church  of  the  future,  and,  with 
conspicuous  exceptions,  is  more  or  less  hostile  to  its  predecessors. 

Defenders  of  old  institutions  need  expect  little  countenance  firom 
a  Government  installed  by  a  high  tide  of  popular  feeling  rather  than 
thought.  The  risk  to  what  is  good  and  ought  to  be  permanent,  as 
to  what  has  grown  bad  and  ought  to  be  transient,  in  our  day,  lies 
not  so  much  in  the  amount  of  clamour  against  both — ^in  mere 
love  of  change  or  disregard  of  ''  vested  rights  " — ^as  in  the  readiness 
to  yield  to  clamour,  in  the  tendency,  never  before  so  conspicuous, 
to  count  heads,  to  cast  up  voices,  to  accept  defeat,  to  offer  conces- 
sions, to  apologise,  to  withdraw,  to  listen  to  threats,  or  worse,  to 
make  terms  with  violence.  There  is  no  privilege  or  prescription 
which  the  former  protagonist  of  our  oldest  university  and  champion 
of  its  narrowest  restrictions,  now,  when  pressed  by  strength  of 
asseveration,  hesitates  to  attack.  His  Irish,  his  Indian,  his  African, 
his  Home  policy  is  of  one  piece  from  the  same  web.  To  the  verdict 
of  the  majority  in  Scotland,  neither  to  justice  nor  expediency,  he 
remits  the  destiny  of  the  Ohurch.  If  the  same  verdict  goes  against 
the  endowment  or  encouragement  of  Higher  Education,  it  may  be 
expected  to  secure  from  the  Government  faint-hearted  neutrality 
which  surrendered  the  most  effective  sanatory  acts  of  recent  times  to 
Mr.  Stansfeld's  blatant  cry.    In  this  chaos,  it  becomes  all  who  are 
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interested  in  their  welfare  to  form  to  themselyea  a  distinct  concep- 
tion of  what  Universities  should  be,  and  arrive  at  a  proximately 
ooirect  knowledge  of  what  they  are. 

Mr.  Bryce,  in  his  recent  simmiary  of  the  results  of  the  last  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  CommissionSy  has  thrown  valoable  light  on  both 
those  heads ;  but,  with  deference  to  so  high  an  authority,  I  ventore 
to  think  that  some  of  his  conclusions  are  invalidated  by  his  attempt 
to  combine  two  distinct  aspects  of  education,  that  of  general  culture 
and  that  of  special  training,  to  a  greater  extent  than  is  possible  in 
any  single  institution.  To  his  three  main  propositions,  t  .e.  that  the 
universities  should  be  national,  that  they  should  **  gather  to  a  focus 
the  highest  teaching  power  of  the  country,"  and  send  out  their 
students  prepared  for  life,  aU  reformers  will,  I  presume,  give  a 
general  assent ;  as  also  to  several  of  his  detailed  suggestions,  e.g. 
further  increasing  the  number  of  professorships  and,  providing  them 
with  lecture-rooms,  facilitating  co-operation  between  colleges,  attract- 
ing those  who  have  not  leisure  for  a  full  course  to  attend  a  portion  of 
it,  minimiadng  compulsory  expenses,  and  providing  for  the  basis  of 
medical  as  well  as  legal  education.  On  the  other  hand,  there  ee&m 
io  me  three  defects  in  the  result,  if  not  in  the  design,  of  Mr.  Brjce's 
criticism.  He  concedes  too  much  to  the  demands  of  immediate  utility, 
and  so  over- weights  the  winning  side :  some  of  his  proposals  would, 
if  carried  into  effect,  repel  rather  than  attract  the  best  teachers : 
he  stretches  his  idea  of  a  National  University  till  it  becomes  Utopian. 
**  Not  everybody,"  he  contends,  "  has  time  for  a  first-rate  genenl 
liberal  culture,  and  a  university  throws  away  half  its  usefulness  which 
^ther  refuses  professional  training  to  those  who  have  not  had  the 
general  liberal  culture,  or  forgets  that  professional  training,  given  in 
a  truly  scientific  spirit,  may  be  made  stimulating  and  cultivative  as 
well  as  practically  useful." 

The  Universities  will  doubtless  do  well  in  further  multiplying  their 
subjects  of  study  and  their  avenues  towards  a  degree ;  but  the  pro- 
cess, which  has  been  for  a  generation  in  progress,  may  go  too  fiur  if  it 
severs  ''  those  relations  of  the  present  to  the  past  which  England  has 
maintained  unbroken."  The  danger  is  not  merely  thai  the  lad 
**  going  to  be  an  engineer,  or  a  doctor,  or  attorney  "  will,  if  the  path 
is  made  too  easy  or  too  swift,  be  content  with  his  technical  traijoing, 
innocent  alike  of  Sophocles,  of  the  Calculus,  and  of  History,  but  that 
the  masters  of  his  "  gainful  art "  will  be  incapable  of  giving  him 
a  scientific  conception  of  any  art,  that  they  may  be  steam-engines 
carrying  their  pupils  to  trade,  withamore  single  eye  to  the  scramble 
for  profits  than  the  old  *'  coaches  "  had  to  the  scramble  for  honours. 
Pedantry  is  not  confined  to  logic  or  literature,  and  narrow-minded 
teachers  are  at  least  as  numerous  among  physicists  as  among  scholars. 
"  Over  specialization  "  is  now  more  frequent  than  '^  diluted  omni- 
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science/'  and  if  it  come  to  pass  that  the  majority  of  undergraduates 
follow,  in  parallel  and  consequently  never  intersecting  lines,  ^'  mecha* 
nics,  law,  and  physiology,''  they  will  fail,  from  want  of  any  common, 
base,  to  *'  enlarge  each  other's  horizon/'  Few  require  stimulating  in 
pursuit  of  '^  their  material  and  political  interests."  As  Groethe's 
maxim,  "  Take  care  of  the  beautiful,  the  useful  will  take  care  of 
itself,"  has  been  slighted  as  a  poetic  freak,  we  may  appeal  to  a  great 
advocate  of  utility  far  from  prone  to  overesteem  tradition.  No  one 
has  ever  been  more  zealous  to  associate  science  with  the  work  of  a 
Uniyersity  than  Lord  Bacon.  His  castle  in  the  clouds,  the  '*  House 
of  Solomon,"  exceeds  the  realisation  of  our  museums.  He  antici- 
pates most  of  our  reviewer's  reconmiendations,  encouraging  experi- 
ments, aiding  inventors,  promoting  travel,  erecting  '^  vaults,  f ornaces, 
Tarraces  for  Insolacion,  work  houses  of  all  sorts,"  but,  remembering 
that  he  is  not  a  mechanic,  he  closes  the  long  list  with  his  constant 
refrain,  "  Endeavor  to  abase  the  price  of  professory  sciences  and  to 
bring  in  estimation  philosophy  or  universality,  name  and  thing." 

Mr.  Bryce,  recognising  the  importance  of '' public  oral  teaching," 
rightly  insists  that  "  every  motive  and  opportunity  "  should  be  given 
to  each  teacher  "to  do  his  best;"  but,  possessed  by  the  activity 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen,  he  forgets  that  a  man's  best  is  by 
no  means  always  his  most.  He  would  have  the  service  of  the  finest 
minds  at  the  lowest  rates  ;  and,  insisting  on  their  being  kept  at  high 
pressure,  would  introduce  among  them  the  very  spirit  of  competition 
which  he  decries  in  their  pupils.  With  few  reserves,  he  adopts  the 
late  Mr.  Lowe's  system  of  "  payment  by  results,"  and  deelares,  "  It 
would  be  better  for  Oxford  and  Cambridge  if  all  their  endowments 
were  sunk  in  museums  and  no  salary  paid  to  any  one."  The  teacher's 
income  should  depend  on  fees.  "Fellowships  should  be  made 
useful,  no  longer  sinecures  for  Dons,  whom  they  make  lazy."  An 
endowment  may  in  some  instances  help  "  a  poor  man  to  continue  his 
work,  in  others  it  will  check  his  ardour."  This  energetic  writer 
forgets  that  the  best  work  of  the  world  has  been  done  by  men  who» 
if  not  lazy,  have  been  at  ease,  and  that  the  ardour  which  is  crushed 
by  a  competence  is  of  small  account.  Li  letters  as  in  politics  we 
should  select  the  right  man,  and  trust  him.  Nothing  of  permanent 
value  was  ever  performed  on  a  treadmill,  nor  to  suit  the  fancies  of 
a  crowd  of  patrons.  Judiciously  conferred  permanent  appointments 
are  among  our  few  remaining  inducements  to  adopt  the  life  which 
Fichte  has  described  as  the  **  vocation  of  the  scholar,"  among  the 
few  guarantees  that  the  expression  of  independent  thought  may  be 
sometimes  made  possible  by  reUef  from  sordid  cares ;  that  literature 
of  a  high  class,  more  and  more  rarely  *'  gainful,"  shall  be  produced 
by  others  than  men  bom  to  affluence.  They  are  among  the  best  guards 
against  the  dishonest  ways  of  the  fierce  **  emulation  and  thirst  for 
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adyancement ''  wluch  Mr.  Bryce  is  at  one  with  us  in  strenuously  de- 
precating. The  same  haste  for  results  inspires  his  protest  against 
the  age  (18  or  19)  at  which  undergraduates  commonly  enter  college. 
It  is  not  too  late ;  it  is  the  age  at  which  they  first  become  alive  to 
the  influences  of  ''  a  social  life  "  so  ''  refined  and  stimulating  "  that 
it  is  in  itself  "  a  liberal  education/'  and  perhaps  the  most  *^  substan- 
tial benefit  of  their  outlay.^'  In  memory  of  this,  it  seems  to  me 
paradoxically  rhetorical  to  say  that  institutions,  admittedly  "  doing 
more  for  England  than  they  have  done  at  any  time  since  the 
sixteenth  century/'  are  mere  **  training-schools  of  literary  rhetoric 
for  the  upper  classes/'  or  that  they  have  only  taught  their  cleverest 
men  "  how  to  sneer/'  The  appeal,  here  and  elsewhere,  to  the  Middle 
Ages,  is  essentially  anachronistic.  When  Chaucer  wrote  of  the 
'^poore  clerk  of  Oxenforde  "  the  range  of  knowledge,  or  at  least  of 
instruction,  was  capable  of  being  comprised  in  the  Trivium  and 
Quadrivium ;  and  though  ''  friars  in  the  fields  were  thick  as  motes 
in  the  sunbeam,"  it  was  possible  to  include  them  all,  with  intending 
members  of  other  learned  professions,  within  the  fold  of  what  was  in 
a  double  sense  a  University.  Even  then  the  masses  of  the  laity  stood 
outside.  Two  centuries  later,  when  Raleigh  could  still  write  a 
Universal  History  and  Bacon  conceive  an  Organum,  the  Universities 
of  a  country  whose  population  was  less  than  that  of  its  capital  at  the 
present  day,  were  already  becoming  seminaries  for  the  education  of  the 
upper  and  higher  middle  class.  Spenser  passed  his  course  in  the  then 
menial  capacity  of  a  sizar.  Such  distinctions,  with  those  which  pre- 
scribed conformity  of  faith,  have  been  well  abolished ;  but  we  can  no 
more  embrace  the  educable  youth  of  England  in  the  grasp  of  any 
two  institutions^than  we  can  give  the  sum  of  science  in  a  volume. 

With  the  Scotch  Universities  it  is  otherwise :  they  perform  a 
work  impossible  to  the  English,  and  have  of  late  years  been  unfairly 
arraigned  because  the  conditions  of  their  existence  make  it  equally 
impossible  for  them  to  discharge  the  functions  of  the  English.  The 
ignorance  of  Scotch  affairs,  which  still  prevails  in  some  quarters  in  the 
south,  has  occasionally  provoked  reproachful  comment.  It  is  hard  to 
get  a  hearing  for  claims  which  are  seldom  adequately  asserted ;  and 
the  critic  who  in  this  case  endeavours  to  be  impartial,  has  to  sur* 
mount  another  difficulty.  The  Scotch  are,  in  some  respects,  the  most 
reticent,  the  most  long-suffering,  as  weU  as  the  most  stubbornly 
strong  race  in  Europe ;  but,  though  rarely  vainglorious,  they  are  self- 
sufficient,  and  their  love  of  approbation  is  intense.  To  these  quali- 
ties, morbid  in  excess,  which  every  change  in  our  educational  system 
should  tend  to  hold  in  check,  popular  orators  of  all  parties  and 
capacities  are,  from  public  hall,  dinner-table,  or  railway  platform, 
perpetually  and  perniciously  pandering.  Consequently  the  only 
legitimate,  because  the  only  useful  criticism — that  which  prefers 
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censure  of  defects  that  may  be  cured  to  expatiating  on  excellences 
tliat  may  be  spoilt — goes  against  the  grain  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
They  are  in  this  respect  like  their  brethren  in  New  England,  but 
for  a  different  reason ;  the  one  demand  praise  because  they  are  not 
at  heart  quite  sure  of  their  position,  the  other  because  they  consider 
it  to  be  their  due.  To  be  popular  anywhere  one  must  agree,  or 
seem  to  agree,  with  the  majority :  but  in  Scotland  the  majority  are 
more  nearly  unanimous  than  elsewhere  in  regarding  their  Politics, 
their  Eeligion,  their  Police,  their  Press,  their  Poets,  their  Banks, 
their  Exchanges,  their  Institutions  generally  as  immaculate.  I  have 
dwelt  on  this  feature,  because  some  defects  in  the  administration 
of  our  TTniyersities,  which  more  perhaps  even  than  in  Germany 
represent  the  nation,  have  tended  to  foster  it,  and  because  it  makes 
it  an  invidious  if  not  thankless  task  freely  to  criticise  them. 
I  confine  myself  to  some  considerations  relating  to  the  largest 
school  of  Arts  in  Scotland,  that  which  has  its  centre  in  Glasgow. 

The  Scotch  Universities  were,  on  their  foundation,  half  charitable 
institutions,  where  novitiates  of  theology  or  law  received  an  almost  gra- 
tuitous education.  As  in  England,  with  increase  of  subjects  and  popula- 
tion, they  have  diverged  from  the  mediasval  model,  but  to  a  less  extent. 
They  remain  seminaries  for  the  nation :  comparatively  poor,  they 
are  institutions  for  the  comparatively  poor.  Slenderly  recruited 
from  the  upper  class,  but  open  in  practice  as  well  as  theory  to  the 
more  thrifty,  intelligent,  or  aspiring  of  the  lower,  they  are  in  effect 
£;reat  public  schools  for  the  bulk  of  the  middle  classes  of  the  country. 
According  to  recent  statistics,  the  undergraduates  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  together  are  as  1  to  5,000  of  ^the  population  of  England ; 
the  same  calculation  gives  for  Germany  1  to  1,822 ;  and  for  Scotland 
1  to  617.  Allowing  in  the  last  for  a  percentage  of  English,  Welsh, 
and  other  immigration  (an  interesting  and  valuable  social  element), 
the  proportion  is  still  immense.   It  may  be  attributed  to  three  causes. 

I.  The  education  is  cheap.  The  annual  fees  ought  not  in  Arts  to 
exceed  £10  10s. — i.e.  £1  Is.  for  the  University ;  £9  9s.  for  three 
classes.  In  the  large  towns  half  the  students  belong  to  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood ;  others  who  wish  to  minimize  expenses  may, 
by  clubbing  together,  &c.,  manage  to  board  and  lodge  for  £1  a  week ; 
eo  that  the  average  outlay  of  a  session  to  a  non-resident  is  about 
£35.  Several  support  themselves  by  private  tuition,  and  the  assist- 
ance rendered  by  scholarships,  bursaries,  &c.,  tends  to  increase.  In 
Aberdeen,  it  has  been  said,  there  i&  a  bursary  for  every  student. 
In  Glasgow  there  are  nearly  as  many  as  can  find  fit  holders. 

II.  The  education  is  useful  to  those  who  receive  it,  Nearly  nine-tenths 
of  the  most  successful  Scotchmen,  who  work  in  any  considerable 
degree  with  their  heads,  have  passed  at  least  a  session  or  two  at  one 
or  other  of  the  Universities.    Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  oldest 
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chain  have  the  largest  endowments  and  best  attended  classes,  with 
the  lion's  share  of  the  scholarship  and  prize  funds,  they  have,  as 
far  as  consistent  with  their  resources,  done  their  best  to  keep  abreast 
of  the  time.  The  changes  in  their  constitution  and  working  have 
been  all  concessions  to  public  opinion.  The  gOTeming  bodies  have 
been  enlarged,  the  Faculty  and  Senate  merged  in  one,  the  Council 
installed,  and  the  Court  set  over  the  whole.  In  Glasgow  every 
encouragement  has  been  given  to  Science,  to  the  various  branches  of 
which,  if  we  include  the  medical  department,  the  greater  part  of  the 
new  buildings  have  been  allocated,  and  the  new  degrees  of  B.Sc.  and 
B.L.  have  been  instituted  to  promote  the  interests  of  Natural  History 
and  Law.  As  the  increase  of  students  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
population,  the  increase  of  work  has  exceeded  that  of  students. 
Though  the  number  of  graduates  in  Arts  has  during  the  last  twenty 
years  quadrupled,  they  are  still  not  a  third  of  the  total  number  in 
attendance  (the  majority  being  satisfied  with  a  few  classes  on  their 
way  to  the  professions  of  law  and  medicine,^  or  to  business,  or  to 
become  teachers) ;  but  the  amount  of  work  required  of  those  who  do 
graduate  is  greater  than  that  exacted  at  Oxford.  An  ordinary  arts 
graduate,  i,e.  every  M.A.,  must  have  creditably  passed  through  the 
following  classes : — 

1.  Junior  Latin 2  hours  daily.* 

2.  Senior  Latin 1  hour  daily. 

3.  Junior  or  middle  Greek 1  hour  daily.* 

4.  Senior  Greek 1  hoar  daily. 

5.  Junior  mathematics 1  hour  daily.* 

6.  Middle  or  Senior  mathematios     ...  1  hour  daily. 

7.  Logic labour  daily. 

8.  Moral  philosophy 1^  hour  daily. 

9.  Natural  philosophy 2  hours  daily. 

10.  English  literature 1  hour  daily. 

He  has  thus  to  attend  a  minimum  of  ten  classes,  to  not  more  than 
three  of  which,  and  in  some  cases  to  not  more  than  two,  is  it  possible 
to  do  justice  in  one  session.  In  addition,  the  student  frequently 
attends  the  special  classes  recently  provided  for  Latin  and  Greek 
composition,  the  afternoon  private  classes,  together  with  the  extra 
courses  in  higher  Mathematics  and  Metaphysics. 

Of  these  classes  (the  earliest  opening  at  8  a.m.,  the  latest  closing 
at  5.30),  some  are  mainly  devoted  to  examination,  others  to  the 
delivery  of  lectures.  None  is  exclusively  occupied  with  either  ;  for 
the  oral  examinations  are  accompanied  by  running  comments  from 

(1)  None  of  the  three  learned  profesaions  require  graduation ;  but  law- offices  require 
attendance  on  ono  or  more  of  some  arts  dassea,  among  which  the  student  has  a  choice. 
The  Church,  in  which  there  is  still  a  preponderance  of  non-graduates,  exacts  attendance 
on  all  except  English  literature. 

(2)  The  passing  of  the  preliminary  examination  enables  the  students  to  dispense  with 
attendance  on  these  three  junior  classes,  and  so  Bave  a  year. 
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the  professor,  and  a  conscientious  student  is  in  a  constant  strain  of 
attention,  ready  himself  to  construe  passages  or  solve  problems,  or 
to  take  his  share  in  answering  questions  passed  to  his  bench  ;  whereas, 
when  a  lecture  (sometimes  read,  more  frequently  spoken  from  notes) 
occupies  one  hour,  a  portion  at  least  of  another  is  employed  in  vivd- 
voce  discussion  of  the  subjects  treated.  The  oral  examination  system 
is  on  much  the  same  footing  as  it  was  thirty  years  ago.  I  should 
deprecate  anything  that  would  tend  to  depreciate  it,  for  besides  the 
training  in  self-confidence  and  promptitude  afforded,  it  enables  the 
examiner,  more  thoroughly  than  by  any  other  means,  to  sift  their 
knowledge,  and  brings  him  into  direct  personal  contact  with  his 
pupils.  The  amount  of  paper  work  required  has,  during  the  same 
interval,  immensely  increased.  The  exercises,  to  be  performed  by 
the  students  at  home  and  afterwards  annotated  and  classified,  are 
more  numerous  and  more  carefully  examined.  There  are  besides 
the  weekly,  monthly,  or  bi-monthly  written  examinations  (varying 
from  one  to  three  hours  in  duration)  in  the  college  hall  or  class- 
room, without  books.  The  satisfactory  performance  of  all  this  work 
is  essential  to  obtaining  a  certificate,  enabling  the  holder  to  proceed 
to  his  degree,  through  three  departmental  examinations.  These  are — 

1.  The  Cbmicaly  where  the  standard  is  similar  to  that  of  Pass 
Moderations. 

2.  Thai  of  Menial  Philosophff,  where  it  is  higher  than  that  of  the 
Pass  Final  School 

3.  Thai  of  Maihemaiies  and  Natural  Philosophy ^  where  it  is  higher 
than  that  of  the  Pass  Second  School  at  Oxford. 

The  Scotch  undergraduate  is  in  other  respects  heavily  weighted. 
The  university  and  college  being  identical  for  teaching  purposes, 
he  has  no  special  assistance,  unless  he  pays  for  a  private  tutor,  to  aid 
him  in  the  preparation  of  his  work  or  to  advise  or  guide  him  in  the 
course  of  his  studies.  The  less  methodical  or  informed  thus  often 
waste  much  of  their  time  in  comparatively  barren  toil,  or  are  left 
''  voyaging  through  strange  seas  of  thought  alone.''  The  student  has 
no  choice  of  the  subjects,  save  in  some  cases  the  selection  of  particular 
books.  History  being  ignored,  and  Natural  Science  having  no  part 
in  the  M.A.,  he  must,  to  get  his  pass,  be  a  fair  mathematician,  and 
failing,  he  is  -debarred  from  the  chance  of  competing  for  any  of  the 
most  valuable  scholarships,  except  the  Snell.  It  remains,  however, 
that,  with  all  its  defects  of  detail,  and  the  inevitable  absence  of  the 
tutorial  element,  our  TTniversity  system  supplies  the  most  enlightened 
and  useful  general  training  anywhere  open,  among  us,  to  a  mass  of 
young  men  of  comparatively  limited  means. 

m.  The  educational  traditions  and  character  of  the  Scotch  people. 
From  the  Beformation  down,  the  grammar  and  high  schools  of 
Scotland  have  had  the  same  relation  to  her  Universities  that  the 
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great  public  schools  of  England  have  held  to  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 
Thej  have  prepared  their  papila  to  pass  from  one  to  the  otheri  and 
so  led  them  to  contract  a  habit  of  doing  sa  Until  reoentlyi 
when  bad  blood  between  them  has  been  instilled,  they  haye  wrought 
in  perfect  harmony.  The  other  cause  is  the  thirst  for  knowledge 
which  animates  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  the  thirst  for  distinction, 
the  former  working  wholly  for  good,  the  latter  both  for  good  and  bad. 
Among  alumni  recruited  from  all  ranks,  there  are  many  who  have 
been  or  are  actually  engaged  in  almost  every  employment.  "  In 
my  class  this  year,"  said  one  of  our  professors  in  1879,  ''are 
included  joiners,  miners,  brassfounders,  bootmakers,  tailors,  grocers, 
engineers,  shipbuilders,  drapers,  stewards  of  steamers,  a  toll-keeper, 
a  pocket-book  maker,  a  blacksmith,  with  others,"  and  his  experience 
is,  in  yarious  degrees,  that  of  his  colleagues.  Too  much  honour 
cannot  be  paid  to  some  of  these  men,  to  whom  the  bar  of  poyerty 
is  not  unconquerable,  who,  under  pressure  of  almost  incredible  toil, 
stint  themselyes  of  rest,  of  sleep,  eyen  of  food,  inspired  by  a  zeal  for 
a  more  intellectual  life,  often  vindicated  by  a  distinguished  career. 
But  the  truth  on  the  other  side  should  be  told,  that  there  are  not  a 
few  whose  ambition,  inadequately  supported  by  ability,  is  unfortunate 
and  misplaced.  The  desire  to  raise  themselyes  aboye  their  station, 
which  Gilbert  Bums,  in  one  of  the  most  sensible  letters  eyer  written, 
found  too  common  in  his  countrymen,  leads  eyery  year  to  the  frustra- 
tion of  sanguine  hopes  or  the  injury  of  the  sacred  and  literary 
professions,  whose  ranks  are  clogged  by  incapables.  Certainly  the 
growing  distaste  for  manual  work,  the  notion  that  it  is  better  to  be 
a  newspaper  hack  than  an  honest  ploughman,  ought  to  be  dis- 
couraged ;  nor  do  I  hesitate  to  endorse  what  a  former  student  has 
remarked  on  the  aboye  eyidence.  **  The  joiners  are  not  learning 
carpentry  nor  the  grocers  trade  ....  they  haye  broken  away  .... 
and  made  an  often  irreparable  rupture  in  their  lives  .  •  • .  the  miner 
at  the  pit,  &c.,  has  received  a  call  to  become  a  minister.  The  univer- 
sity should  say  to  them.  Go  back  to  your  work.  You  have  been 
tndned  for  it  and  can  probably  do  it.  One  form  of  labour  is  no  leas 
sacred  than  another,  and  by  your  lives  even  more  than  by  your 
words  you  may  teach  your  fellows."  This  points,  not  to  the  raising 
of  fees  (a  measure  which  would  press  hardly  on  some  of  our  best 
students),  but  to  entrance  examinations,  to  insistance  on  the  &ot 
that  capacity  as  well  as  labour  is  required  from  writers  or  teachers, 
to  the  propriety  of  excessive  zeal  being  warned  of  the  sometimeB 
insuperable  difficulties  in  its  way,  and  to  a  recognition  of  the  wisdom 
of  Sydney  Smith's  advice :  "  Whatever  you  are  by  nature  keep  to 
it,  never  desert  your  own  line  of  talent.  Be  what  nature  intended 
you  for  and  you  will  succeed ;  be  anything  else  and  yon  will  be  ten 
thousand  times  worse  than  nothing."    A  larger  proportion  of  our 
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students  drawn  from  the  lower  middle  clans  fail,  because,  stung  by 
the  same  national  'oior^o?,  they  are  in  too  great  a  hurry.  Many 
who,  to  appearance,  succeed  have  lost  either  their  stability  or  their 
repose,  and  remain  through  life  in  a  state  of  perpetually  feeble  agita- 
tion. They  attempt  too  much  in  too  little  time ;  every  year  some 
physically,  more  mentally,  die ;  and  our  university  system,  incarnating 
the  merits  and  defects  of  the  nation  it  represents,  not  only  nurtures 
but  fosters  both  sets  of  suicides. 

In  terms  more  suggestive  than  those  applied  to  our  three  social 
grades,  Mr.  Arnold  assigns  the  name  Hebraism  to  the  spirit  which  is 
content  to  walk  by  its  light,  and  prefers  doing  to  thinking;  Selknism 
to  that  which  has  a  care  that  its  light  be  not  darkness,  and  makes  its 
aim  to  find  the  truth  and  love  it.  The  average  Scot — I  do  not  speak 
of  exceptional  poets  or  metaphysicians — ^is  a  type  of  the  first  spirit 
isolated  from  the  second.  He  has  ''  fire  and  strength  "  in  plenty, 
comparatively  dim  lights,  and,  as  a  role,  little  '^  sweetness.''  What  bis 
hand  finds  to  do  he  does  with  might,  but  he  cares  to  see  things  less 
as  they  are  than  as  instruments  of  his  own  advancement  or  salvation. 
His  impulse  is  to  know  that  he  may  win  or  get,  command  or  lead. 
He  is  not  slothful  in  business,  and,  in  his  way,  he  serves  the  Lord ; 
he  keeps  the  Sabbath,  and,  as  the  Yankee  added,  everything  else  on 
which  he  can  lay  his  hands.  Successful,  he  worships  success ;  but 
seldom  satisfied,  cannot  admire  without  analysing.  His  power  of 
work  is  infinite,  his  taste  infinitesimal ;  his  accumulation  of  matter 
vast,  but  "  without  form  and  void."  Deep  in  the  Puritan  prison  his 
refrain  is  the  burden  of  sin  rather  than  "  Love  virtue,  she  alone  is 
free."  "  Socrates,"  characteristically  complains  Garlyle,  "is  terribly 
at  ease  in  Zion."  Carlyle,  a  Hebraist  imflecked  by  a  dash  of  the 
HeUen,  is  to  the  average  Soot  like  the  gigantic  shadow  of  himself 
thrown  on  the  horizon  by  a  traveller  on  the  Brocken.  The  master- 
defects  of  his  kin  are  a  want  of  grace,  flexibility,  repose,  the  mag- 
nanimous qualities  that  make 

'*  a  gentleman  at  ease 
With  moral  breads  of  temperament ; " 

an  almost  superhuman  hunger  to  '*  push  "  and  "  get  the  better,'' 
culminating  in  displays  of  envy,  hatred,  and  uncharitableness. 

It  is,  therefore,  I  repeat,  matter  of  regret  that  there  is  so  much  in 
our  university  system  to  encourage  mere  activity  and  emulation,  so 
little  that  tends  to  refine,  moderate,  and  tranquillise;  so  Uttle  that 
recalls  the  great  distinction  between  the  love  of  excellence  and  the 
love  of  excdling,  or  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  is  not  what  a  human 
being  knows,  but  what  he  is,  that  concerns  us.  To  most  men  hard 
work  of  some  sort  is  a  necessity  ;  but  mere  energy  requires  direction, 
sometimes  restraint.  Hercules  Furens  and  Orlando  Furioso  displayed 
immense  energy  when  they  tore  up  trees  by  the  roots  ;   but  it  was 
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xniBdireoted.  Similarly  ineffectual  is  the  headlong  zeal  of  the  student 
who,   confounding   quantity  with   quality,  records  verbatim  the 
lectures  he  hears  and  learns  them  by  heart.     At  each  examination 
for  the  Pass,  on  which  he  is  solely  bent,  he  huddles  down  on  paper, 
without  a  thought  of  style,  method,  or  congruity,  all  the  information 
he  has  been  able  to  cram  from  notes,  dictionaries,  or  primers  in  the 
brief  intervals,  from  mom  to  midnight,  of  his  respite  from  attendance. 
The  intellectual  mkchief  of  the  overstrain  is  manifest  in  the  antho- 
logies of  absurdity  which  every  session  supplies,  mainly  attributable 
to  the  student  undertaking  more  than  he  can  perform.     The  physical 
mischief  Ia  only  more  patently  mournful.    Towards  the  close  of  every 
session  the  best  students  are  prostrated ;  many  drop  in  the  race  in 
which  the  prize  is  to  the  strong ;  while  the  competitive  examinations, 
as  for  the  SneU,  Luke,  and  other  high  exhibitions,  requiring  the 
candidates  to  write  on  an  average  for  thirty  hours  in  six  days,  are  in 
reality  gynmastical  rather  than  **  musical "  trials.     But  the  worst 
result  of  this  high  pressure  is  the  not  unfrequent  moral  mischief, 
Scotland  is  in  many  respects  entitled  to  boast  of  the  morality  of  its 
students.    They  have  seldom  either  leisure  or  means  to  indulge  in 
expensive  luxuries ;  the  little  oatmeal  on  which  they  cultivate  the 
Muse  does  not  inflame  their  veins ;  but  from  the  vice  of  every  ascetic 
nation,  hypocrisy,  they  are  by  no  means  free.    The  stadent  who  has 
placed  himself  in  the  position  of  being  called  on  to  do  more  than  he 
can  is  tempted  to  pretend  to  have  done  more  than  he  has,  t.e.  to 
steal  from  books  or  from  his  fellows.     Exercises  are  constantiy 
sent  in  with  unacknowledged  extracts  or  more  than  suspicious  repe- 
titions, and  the  crime  of  copying  at  examinations  is  so  common  that 
it  is  hard  to  make   even  the  otherwise  well-disposed   realise  its 
magnitude.    No  session  passes  without  flagrant  examples  of  the  j^er- 
fervidum  being  degraded  into  the  perfidum  ingenium.    The  prizes 
are  of  two  sorts,  those  awarded — generally  for  excellence  in  written 
examination — ^by  the  professors,  and  those  for  eminence  in  the  class- 
work,  awarded  by  the  votes  of  the  students  themselves.     My  expe- 
rience in  this  respect  testifies  to  their  remarkable  fairness;  but 
there  are  too  many  prizes,  and  too  much  weight  is  attached  to  their 
possession,  the  struggle  for  which  leads  the  competitors  from  the 
study  of  the  subjects  themselves  to  seek  an  often  spurious  display. 

As  regards  the  social  life  of  the  students,  they  have  not  nearly 
enough  of  it — less  than  in  either  England,  Germany,  or  America. 
Owing  to  the  extreme  disproportion  in  numbers  between  teachers 
and  taught,  they  see  little  of  their  professors,  are  shy  of  them,  and 
apt  to  misunderstand  them.  A  greater  evil  is  that  they  see  too  little 
of  each  other.  Many  are  hermits,  deriving  no  benefit  from  the 
genial  influences  which,  softening  asperities,  rubbing  off  angles  of 
character  or  eccentricities  of  manner,  are  the  happiest  memories  of  an 
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Englisli  graduate.  Eyerything,  therefore,  which  tends  to  break  down 
those  barriers  should  be  encouraged.  The  Bectorial  Election,  despite 
the  animus  it  evokes,  is  invaluable  as  a  social  bond  and  a  means  of 
cultivating  .the  national  talent  of  public  speaking.  There  are  stages 
of  mental  development  when  it  is  better  to  talk  nonsense  than  to  be 
dumb ;  to  make  a  wrong  choice  than  to  make  none  ;  to  enthrone  a 
fetish  than  to  admire  nothing.  With  even  less  reservation  all 
literary  and  debating  clubs  connected  with  the  imiversities — those 
not  excepted  where  the  discussions,  as  on  Church  matters,  are  apt  to 
become  acrimonious — are  to  be  commended  as  among  the  springs  of 
life  of  more  value  than  fountains  of  knowledge;  while  the  class 
suppers  are  often,  to  professor  and  students  alike,  between  whom 
they  break  the  ice,  not  the  least  instructive,  as  they  are  certainly 
the  pleasantest,  incidents  of  the  session  which  they  close. 

"  If,''  some  one  is  reported  to  have  said,  *'  if  I  were  to  be  bom  again 
I  would  be  bom  a  Scotch  professor ; "  and  certainly  were  the  idea  pre- 
valent in  some  quarters  regarding  the  duties  they  involve  proximately 
correct,  the  better  endowed  Chairs  would  be  natural  objects  of  almost 
any  man's  ambition.  It  seems  to  be  assumed  in  those  quarters  that 
the  professor  is  a  person  who,  without  any  special  preparation  or 
attainment,  with  claims  it  may  be  inferior  to  those  of  a  village 
schoolmaster,  is,  by  some  accident  of  fortune  or  favour,  pitchforked 
into  a  position  of  affluence  and  honour,  with  the  combined  attractions 
of  a  sinecure  and  a  monopoly.  Shielded  from  competition  by  the 
prescribed  attendance  on  his  classes,  and,  after  a  period,  from  anxiety 
by  the  assurance  of  competence  in  retirement,  he  leads  a  life  as  free 
from  care  as  the  shepherds  in  the  golden  age.  His  single  aim  is 
assumed  to  be  to  take  as  much  and  give  as  little  as  he  can.  For  less 
than  half  the  year  accordingly  he  is  content  to  read  aloud,  once  a 
day,  to  his  students  a  slip-shod  lecture,  which  he  dare  not  publish, 
on  a  subject  of  which  he  once  knew  comparatively  little,  and,  by 
indifEerence  to  everything  but  his  fees,  comes  yearly  to  know  less. 
His  teaching  is  confined  to  asking  a  few  random  questions  and 
glancing  at  a  few  papers,  handing  over  the  rest  of  the  work  to  some 
underpaid  assistant,  while  he  himself  lives  in  luxury  on  £2,000  a 
year.  He  has  no  interest  in  the  students,  nor  they  in  him ;  he  never 
sees  them  save  when  "  strutting  his  brief  hour  on  the  rostrum,"  and 
the  more  sensible  among  them  ''regard  him  with  veiled  contempt." 
The  University,  in  which  the  pupils  do  not  receive  a  tithe  of  the 
individual  attention  they  do  at  a  high  school  or  dame  school,  has 
thus  ceased  to  be  a  place  of  education  properly  speaking  at  all ;  it  is  a 
monopoly  of  titles,  inflicting  an  "injury  on  every  able  teacher  in 
Scotland ;  "  ''a  mere  mine  of  wealth  for  lucky  men "  whose  tickets 
are  required  for  the  attainment  of  a  degree  in  arts.  There  is  no 
exaggeration  in  my  statement  of  those  charges,  put  together  almost 
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verbatim  from  newspaper  articles,  letters  of  correspondents,  anony- 
mous pamphlets,  and  controversial  discussions. 

Unfortunately  when  we  examine  them  in  detail  we  find  ourselTes 
in  a  chaos  of  flat  contradictions.  Almost  in  one  breath,  in  parallel 
columns,  or  successive  pages,  we  are  informed  that  the  same  lectures 
are  good  and  bad,  too  minute  and  too  general,  too  rudimentary 
•and  too  advanced,  that  the  professors  waste  time  in  examination 
and  do  not  examine  enough,  that  their  discipline  is  too  strict  and 
too  lax,  that  thej  flatter  their  students,  that  they  bully  their  students, 
that  their  fees  are  too  low  and  too  high,  that  the  course  of  education 
is  too  long,  and  that  it  is  too  short,  &c.,  &c.  The  remedies  proposed 
are  as  various  as  the  complaints :  the  London  system,  the  Oxford 
eystem,  the  German  system,  the  tutorial  system,  classes  of  twenty, 
open  competition,  salaries  without  fees,  and  fees  without  salary,  are 
thrust  before  the  projectors  of  the  Commission,  like  the  contents  of 
the  baskets  at  a  buflet.  But  quorsum  Acbc  tarn  putida  ?  if  half  of  these 
allegations  are  correct,  there  is  a  case  made  out  for  one  sweeping 
remedy.  Let  all  the  universities  be  dealt  with  as  it  has  been 
6uggested  to  deal  with  St.  Andrews — aboUsh  them. 

I  have  no  wish  to  magnify  the  Scotch  professoriate.  As  with 
other  teaching  bodies,  the  majority  of  our  members  have  more  learn- 
ing than  wit,  sometimes  more  substance  than  art ;  nor  are  we  more 
magnanimous  than  our  neighbours  regarding  matters,  material  or 
mental,  in  which  our  interests  are  at  stake  or  our  reputations  con- 
cerned. Some  of  us  are  infected  by  the  excessive  activity,  more  by 
the  excessive  caution,  of  our  race.  But,  of  all  the  sins  of  which  the 
present  generation  of  university  teachers  can  be  accused,  the  last  is 
want  of  devotion  to  their  duties,  in  the  performance  of  which  they  hare 
during  the  last  two  decades  doubled  an  amount  of  work  even  by  a 
keen  adversary  admitted  in  some  instances  to  be  '^  enormous."  The 
lectures  are  fourfold  those  required  from  any  professor  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  and  the  conditions  under  which  they  are  delivered  in- 
volve treble  the  fatigue  of  addressing  either  a  highly  cultured  or 
a  merely  popular  assembly.  The  lecturer  has  to  adapt  himself  to 
hearers  of  various  ages,  abilities^  and  degrees  of  civilisation;  he 
must,  like  any  village  schoolmaster,  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to 
command  attention  and  maintain  discipline— a  task  for  which  some 
eminent  scholars  and  writers  are  physically  or  emotionally  unfit 
The  audience  of  a  Scotch  professor  with  a  large  class  is  threefold  in 
character. 

1.  First  there  are  the  best  students,  engrossed  in  their  work 
apart  from  consideration  of  "  payment  by  results,"  keenly  critical 
of  what  they  hear,  but  always  respectful,  and  often  enthusiaatic 
when  they  feel  that  their  teacher  is  doing  his  best  to  make  his 
subject  attractive  and  his  expositions  clear.    To  these — ^the  salt  of 
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the  naiTersity — ^the  professor  is  conscIouBly  in  an  attitude  of  reci- 
procity ;  lie  learns  from  them  often  as  mucli  as  he  gives ;  their  best 
essays  are  full  of  suggestion ;  and  from  their  numbers  he  adds  to 
the  list  of  his  friends ;  but  in  every  session  they  are  few. 

2.  We  have  next  ''the  great  middle  class"  of  respectable,  well- 
conducted,  and  often  highly  deserving  students,  whose  main  desire  is 
to  obtain  their  certificates.  They  are  laborious,  and,  save  for  an 
inveterate  tendency  to  reproduce  instead  of  producing,  to  read  instead 
of  thinking,  conscientious ;  but  the  small  amount  of  interest  they 
take  in  their  work  for  its  own  sake  is  disheartening. 

3.  There  remains  a  percentage  intellectually  or  morally  deficient, 
the  stubbornly  torpid  whose  presence  is  a  drag  on  the  class,  and  the 
rebellious  element,  that  has  to  be  continually  kept  in  form  by  a 
superintendence  like  that  of  a  drill-sergeant. 

Beside  lecturing,  the  amount  of  examination  laid  upon  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  mass  of  MS.  he  has  to  wade  through  is  a  strain  idike 
on  hiB  patience  and  his  eyes.  He  gains  nothing  from  his  con- 
stant criticism  of  bad  grammar,  mixed  metaphor,  and  mediocre 
thought.  After  long  years  of  drudgery  he  is  an  old  coach  whose 
springs  are  broken.  His  style — which  might  (had  his  lot  lain  in  an 
inn  of  court)  have  been  nightly  chastened,  adorned,  and  refined  by 
the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  Savile  Club — is,  perhaps,  hopelessly  spoilt, 
so  that  if  he  ventures,  when  grown  grey,  to  bring  his  hyperborean 
fruits  to  market,  they  are  scoffed  by  the  cliques  to  which  he  has 
been  an  alien,  or  superciliously  patronized  by  the  pupils  of  his  pupils, 
"  consuls  Planco/' 

In  our  bitterest  controversies,  religious  or  political,  we  rarely  meet 
with  anything  so  ungenerous  as  the  recent  clamour  against  the 
remuneration  of  our  professors,  many  of  whom  are  so  underpaid  that 
they  are  constrained  to  devote  almost  their  whole  vacations  to  extrane- 
ous work.  The  better  endowed  are  in  a  position  of  comfort,  not 
of  opulence.  No  successful  man  of  business,  physician,  or  Queen'a 
counsel  would  change  lots  with  the  best.  A  sensational  novelist  or 
comic  actor  may  make  more  by  his  three  volumes  or  the  run  of  a 
single  play  than  is  grudged  to  the  university  teacher  for  the  labour 
of  five  sessions ;  and  an  indolent  heir  may  expend  without  complaint 
tenfold  the  income  whose  laborious  acquisition  is  regarded  as  a  moral 
or  economic  outrage.  It  is  true  that  in  professional  life  there  are 
many  blanks,  as  in  business  there  are  many  failures ;  but  professors, 
for  the  proper  discharge  of  whose  duties  a  long  and  expensive  pre- 
paration is  required,  should  be  considered,  like  the  head-masters  of 
an  English  school,  to  have  won  and  merited  a  prize  in  the  educa- 
tional  field.  Before  being  appointed  they  should  have  been  in  some 
direction  noted  for  learning  or  ability — ^men  with  whom  their 
students  should  be  pleased  to  have  been  associated ;  they  must  also 
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be  posseesed  of  some  popular  power,  be  either  good  speakers  or  good 
writers,  as  far  from  dry-as-dusts  as  from  charlatans,  the  twin  banes 
of  every  branch  of  learning.  The  Scotch  professor  is,  in  most 
instances,  on  his  appointment  at  the  close  of  his  insignificant  career ; 
far  removed  from  the  great  centres  of  English  thought,  he  is  socially 
shunted  and  out  of  all  running  save  that  of  a  squirrel  in  a  cage. 
He  has  little  variety  in  his  intellectual  life,  and  no  stimulating  excite* 
ment  like  that  of  the  doctor,  lawyer,  or  metropolitan  editor.  He  has 
surrendered  the  chances — ^in  which  the  bets  were  in  his  favour— of  the 
profession  he  has  left,  allured  by  the  baits  of  leisure  and  of  security. 
The  bait  of  leisure  is  the  L<mg  Vacation.  Though  never  the  period 
of  perfect  rest  commonly  imagined,  this  is  a  boon  as  real  as  it  is 
indispensable  for  the  prosecution  of  study  and  the  recruiting  of 
strength.  The  baits  of  security  are  i^e  fixed  salartea  and  the  retiring 
allowance.  The  present  footing  of  these  falls  to  be  commented  on  in 
the  course  of  considerations  suggested  either  by  the  draft  of  the 
GoMHissiON  or  by  the  criticisms,  oral  and  written,  which  it  has 
already  evoked.  The  points  on  which  there  appears  to  be,  in 
Scotland  at  least,  a  consensus  of  opinion  may  be  briefly  recapi- 
tulated. It  is  agreed  that  the  powers  proposed  to  be  entrusted  to 
the  Commissioners  are  excessive ;  that  no  body  of  men,  whatever  their 
good  discretion,  should  be  theoretically  entitled  wholly  to  overturn 
a  constitution  which  has,  with  minor  modifications,  endured  for 
centuries ;  that  too  little  regard  has  been  paid  to  the  results  of  the 
previous  inquiry  of  1877 ;  that  the  Scotch  Education  Department — 
a  political  body  changing  with  the  party  in  power — ^would  be  a  bad 
court  of  appeal ;  that,  in  whatsoever  body  the  final  decision  of 
matters  in  dispute  may  rest,  some  direct  representatives  of  the 
imiversities  should  have  not  only  a  voice  but  a  vote ;  and  that 
the  annual  sum  of  £40,000  (t.^.  previous  claims  discounted,  an 
increase  of  about  £8,000  for  all  the  four)  allocated  for  their  sup- 
port is  inadequate.  The  success  and  value  of  the  Commission 
must  in  an  unusual  degree  depend  on  ^e  capacity,  tact,  and  experi- 
ence of  its  members.  It  should  include  generally  ''eminent"  as 
well  as  ''fit''  men,  and  under  the  latter  head  care  should  be  taken 
to  exclude  crocheteers,  who  in  all  educational  matters  superabound ; 
no  special  department  of  science  or  art  should  have  a  majority ;  above 
all,  the  Commissioners  should  be  men  of  backbone,  as  resolute  to  resist 
irrational  as  to  satisfy  as  far  as  possible  all  reasonable  and  just  demands. 
With  these  provisos  they  may  do  for  us  much  that  we  cannot  easily 
do  for  ourselves.  In  every  Senatus  there  are  numerous,  sometimes 
conflicting,  interests,  and  the  application  of  a  little  external  force, 
informed  by  outside  independent  views,  should  be  welcomed  as 
relieving  us  of  what  might,  were  we  left  to  adjust  our  own  differences, 
be  an  invidious  responsibility.    The  more  detailed  suggestions  we 
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haye  to  consider  relate  (I.)  to  general  interests  of  the  Uniyersity  as  a 
corporation,  (II.)  to  those  of  the  Students,  or,  (III.)  to  those  of  the 
Teachers.  I  permit  myself,  with  special  reference  to  Qlasgow,  a 
few  words  on  each  head. 

L  A.  The  Maintenance  of  Buildings  (Com.  Draft,  cap.  7,  sec.  8). — 
The  deht  on  those,  resulting  from  financial  mismanagement  rather 
than  extrayagance,  is  like  a  mill-stone  round  our  necks,  and  a 
contribution  to  its  relief  is  the  first  call  we  haye  on  support  or 
charity,  public  or  priyate.  We  haye  outbuilt  our  means,  and  till 
this  incubus  is  remoyed  not  another  penny  should  be  spent  on 
ornamental  stone  or  lime,  on  window,  or  turret,  or  tower.  The 
object  of  a  Uniyersity  is  not  to  flaunt  its  spires,  but  to  train 
(t.e.  to  refine  rather  than  merely  instruct)  its  alumni  and  to 
promote  research.  For  the  completion  of  work  far  through,  and 
to  proyide  better  accommodation,  reading,  retiring,  and  refreshment 
rooms  for  the  students  (which  in  comparison,  for  instance,  with 
that  of  "  Victoria,''  in  Manchester,  is  disgracefully  defectiye),  by 
all  means  let  the  Commissioners  '^  authorise  sale  of  lands  or 
heritages  of  museums  or  collections" — ^notably  of  the  Hunterian 
CoUection  of  Coiner  which,  hampered  by  its  legal  conditions,  is  an 
almost  utterly  useless  incumbrance,  and,  as  suggested  by  Sir  William 
Stirling  Maxwell,  a  great  store  of  relief.  These  coins  ought  to  be 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public  in  the  British  Museum. 

B.  New  EndawmenU. — ^Next  to  the  discharge  of  debts,  our  most 
pressing  need  is  the  endowment  of  new  Asmtante.  Becent  complaints 
of  the  want  of  personal  superyision  point  to  their  deficiency  in  all 
departments.  In  that  of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Literature  there  are 
none ;  their  place  is  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  sometimes  questioned 
attachment  to  our  few  fellowships  of  an  obligation  to  help  the 
professor,  or  by  his  priyate  payment,  which  carries  no  public  autho« 
rity,  such  as  an  assistant  requires  in  order  to  command  his  due  of 
attention  and  respect.  As  regards  new  ProfeasorsAips,  a  chair  of 
Bietory^  not  attached  to  Law  or  any  other  preyious  &culty,  but-  on 
its  own  base,  is  imperatiye;  while  others,  as  notably  of  Modem 
Languages,  Art,  and  Music,  are  eminently  desirable.  The  new 
Facutty  of  Science^  suggested  in  the  Comnussion  schedule,  may, 
while  held  in  yiew  for  the  future,  be  for  the  present  well  post- 
poned in  fayour  of  a  department  of  History  and  Literature^  the  latter 
being  more  naturally  and  intimately  connected  with  the  former  than 
with  Logic  and  Ethics,  in  company  with  which  it  is  refused  any 
share  in  the  examination  for  honours.  During  the  last  twenty 
years  all  the  numerous  and  munificent  donations  from  our  great 
commercial  city  (saye  those  for  building)  haye  been  giyen  for  bur- 
saries, &o.,  to  promote  theology,  philosophy,  or  physics ;  literature 
and  art,  tiie  pursuit  of  which  among  so  practical  a  people  more 
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egpecially  requires  encouragement,  have  been  left  wholly  out  in  the 
cold. 

II.  A.  The  Entrance  Examinations  (cap.  7,  sec.  6)  should  apply  to 
all  public  students,  not  merely  to  intending  graduates;  the  pbjectioiift 
against  this  course  being  answered  by  making  it  departmental,  or 
offering  to  the  entrant  a  considerable  choice  of  subjects.  The  exa- 
mination must  of  course  be  simple  ;  even  such  catch-questions  as  in 
arithmetic  are  set  at ''  responsions  "  in  Oxford  would  exclude  many 
otherwise  quite  competent  students ;  but  as  some  of  the  oldest  are 
among  the  most  backward,  the  limitation  of  age  had  in  process  of 
time  better  be  dispensed  with. 

B.  Foundations  and  Prizes  (cap.  7,  sec.  5). — ^The  former  should, 
**  as  far  as  consistent  with  the  interests  of  learning  and  the  design  of 
the  donor,'^  be  revised,  several  small  being  converted  into  larger 
bursaries,  and  the  patronage  in  all  cases  transferred  to  the  Senatusor 
other  examining  body.  Owing  to  restrictions  of  name,  &c.,  bursaries 
are  now  occasionally  held  by  comparatively  incompetent  persons.  On 
the  other  hand,  class  prizes,  save  perhaps  the  first,  as  the  medals  in 
the  medical  faculty,  should  be  abolished,  and  a  system  of  certificates 
of  first,  second,  and  third  rank,  as  in  England,  be  substituted  in  their 
plaoe. 

C.  The  Degree. — ^There  should  certainly  be  more  latitude  in  the 
choice  of  classes  attendance  on  which  is  required,  though  less,  per- 
haps, in  the  order  of  taking  them.  No  student  should  be  constrained 
to  take  all  the  departments ;  were  there  a  fourth,  three  out  of  four 
should  suffice.  As  regards  the  manner  of  examination,  one  central 
board  is  an  ideal ;  but  its  action  would  be  for  passmen  a  matter  of 
minor  consequence,  and  it  is  rendered  impracticable,  where  it  would 
be  of  moment,  for  honours,  because  in  the  various  universities  adverse 
systems  of  philosophy  are  taught  and  upheld  as  religions. 

III.  A.  The  Belie  of  a  Test  (cap.  7,  sect.  4),  which  still  demands 
from  every  lay  professor  on  his  appointment  to  declare  that  he  shall 
teach  nothing,  even  "  indirectly,''  contravening  the  Confession  of 
Faith,  is  a  real  burden  on  some  consciences  which  should  be  removed. 
As  regards  the  theological  chairs,  the  feeling  of  the  country,  repre* 
sented  by  the  electors,  is  ample  guarantee  against  the  invasion  of 
scepticism.  No  Scotch  board  that  I  am  aware  of  would  appoint 
even  to  a  lay  chair  any  one  strongly  suspected  of  any  of  the  graver 
heresies. 

B.  Payment  of  Professors. — The  fixed  salaries  attached  to  the  chairs 
in  no  case  supply  a  competence.  The  greater  part  of  the  professor*s 
income  is  derived  from  fees,  which  are  to  some  extent  guaranteed 
by  the  obligation  imposed  on  graduates  to  attend  certain  classes, 
an  obligation  against  which  the  cry  of  no  monopoly  has  been  widely 
raised.     "  If,"  it  has  been  said,  "  the  professors  are  worth  anythingr 
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they  need  no  protection/'  The  answer  to  this  plausible  argument  is, 
that  few  of  those  who  make  use  of  it  would  be  willing  fully  to  accept 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  leads ;  it  leads  to  the  London  XTniversity 
surrender  of  all  the  social  and  other  advantages  of  collegiate  life ;  it 
also  ignores  the  fact  that,  save  for  purposes  of  mere  cram,  a  young 
student  can  hardly  be  trusted  to  decide  entirely  for  himself  on  the 
best  teacher.  The  patrons  of  the  chair  have,  or  ought  to  have,  helped 
him  in  choosing  the  best.  Whereas  the  fair-sounding  ''  free  compe- 
tition/' even  were  it  possible  to  prevent  underbidding,  would  certainly 
result  in  a  struggle  for  popularity,  in  which  solid  and  thorough  would 
be  often  postponed  to  showy  and  superficial  instruction.  I  am,  how- 
ever, persuaded  that  the  anomalous  Scotch  system  of  fees  is  a  bad 
one.  It  may  be  said  that  there  are  already  temptations  to  com- 
petition^ between  the  chairs  themselves ;  if  so,  the  proposed  exten- 
sion of  the  sphere  of  choice  in  proceeding  to  a  degree  would  greatly 
increase  them,  and  the  imputations,  always  injurious  and  derogatory, 
of  '^scrambling  for  fees"  would  be  multiplied.  To  prevent  this 
result,  which  would  have  in  it  seeds  of  bitterness,  I  would  urge  that, 
under  any  new  arrangement,  the  fees  should  be  paid  directly  into  the 
general  university  fund^  and  that  each  professor — ^in  some  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  college  work  personally  required  of  him — ^should 
be  paid  solely  by  a  fixed  salary^  say  from  £600  to  £1,000,  with  a 
free  house,  i.e,  allocating  to  those  who  have  no  college-house  a  money 
equivalent,  and  so  removing  what  is  at  present  a  most  invidious 
and  illogical  distinction. 

C.  Retiring  Allowances. — Cap.  15  of  the  draft  preserves  vested 
interests  in  any  salary,  pension,  remuneration,  or  allowance  payable 
out  of  public  moneys ;  but  cap.  20  ordains  that  the  universities  shall 
accept  the  above-named  annual  sum  "  in  discharge  of  claims  past, 
present,  and  future  (!)....  of  any  past  or  present"  (or  future?). 
''Professor  to  receive  any  portion  of  public  moneys  by  way  of  salary, 
pension,  or  allowances,  or  otherwise."  Did  ever  so  Medo-Persic  an 
ordinance  emanate  from  a  Radical  Government  P  It  has  been  justly 
insisted  that  the  amount  for  retiring  allowances — a  charge  so  indefi- 
nite, that  five  years  ago  in  Glasgow  it  amounted  to  only  £500,  whereas 
this  year  it  reached  £3,283 — is  a  charge  on  the  universities  that  might 
in  some  cases  be  preposterous.  The  pensions  of  professors  ought  cer- 
tainly to  remain  on  the  estimates :  otherwise  we  would  have  the  con- 
tingency of  a  member  of  Senate  appearing  before  that  body,  or  the 
University  Court,  month  after  month,  with  worse  and  worse  medical 
certificates ;  or  there  might  be  a  competition  in  urgency  between  two 
diseases,  the  symptoms  of  each  being  daily  aggravated  by  the  worry 
and  agitation  to  which  the  rival  candidates  for  relief  would  be  sub- 

( 1)  In  America,  the  head-qnarter  of  commercial  competition  and  haate,  the  professors 
have  no  concern  in  the  fees :  they  are  paid,  as  they  should  everywhere  be,  by  salary. 
VOL.  XXXIV.  N.S.  Y  Y 
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jected.  It  ought  not  to  be,  ia  cases  of  long  serrice,  a  matter  of 
medical  certificate  at  all.  The  amount  now  given  is  in  some  cases 
excessive,  but  over-stringent  conditions  are  attached  to  its  receipt. 
You  have  got  your  money's  worth  out  of  a  man  when  he  has  given 
you  his  best  for  all  the  best  years  of  his  life,  and  the  affi:onting 
demand  for  a  confession  of  incompetence  is  a  strong  motive  for 
incompetents  to  cling  to  their  posts.  On  the  other  hand,  as  is 
generally  the  case  in  university  matters,  the  existing  system  is 
imfair  in  offering  too  much  to  those  who  have,  and  have  had 
ample  opportunity  of  saving  for  themselves.  Let  the  ten  years' 
restriction  stand;  then  proceed,  as  at  present,  under  the  pro- 
vision that  the  amount  up  to  twenty-five  years'  service  shall  not 
exceed  £500,  when  let  the  applicant  for  a  pension  have  it  to  live  or 
die  on  without  question  (save,  of  course,  as  regards  previous  dis- 
charge of  his  duties) ;  or  let  him  serve  on,  if  he  please,  for  five  years 
longer,  adding,  say,  £30  for  each  year,  and  there  an  eAd.  On  this 
system  the  Government  would  save,  and  the  best  purpose  of  the 
pensions  be  better  realised.  A  literary  life  does  not  require  moora  or 
manors,  yachts  or  carriages,  platform  applause  or  banqueting  with 
burgomasters ;  but  it  does  require  repose  and  quiet  and  independence 
enough,  malignum  speniere  vulgus^ — the  hope  of  which  withdrawn, 
even  in  this  nadir  of  literature,  few  worthy  candidates  will  be  found 
to  copipete  for  any  Scotch  professorship.  What  we  want  in  Scotland 
is  a  sedative,  not  a  stimulant,  method  and  form  more  than  raw 
material,  comprehension  rather  than  aspiration,  art  rather  than 
science,  strength  to  resist  rather  than  disposition  to  peld. 

Let  us  listen,  from  whatever  quarter  it  come,  to  every  well-meant, 
and  be  ready  to  accept  every  wise,. suggestion  ;  alert  to  waive  pre- 
judice and  sacrifice  personal  interests  in  favour  of  every  demonstrably 
just  and  feasible  reform ;  but  let  us  set  our  faces  like  flints  against 
any  show  of  concession  to  turbulence.  Of  two  evils  in  this  critical  age 
it  is  the  less  to  be  deaf  to  all  criticism  than  to  veer  with  every  wind. 

Grant  that  our  universities  require  revision  ^nd  would  gain  by 
judicious  change ;  better  they  remain  as  they  have  been  and  are  than 
that  incompetent  or  hasty  advisers,  backed  by  the  blind  force  of  mere 
popular  pressure — bureaucratic  martinets,  disappointed  candidates, 
jealous  rivals,  Bradley  Headstones,  and  professional  agitators — should 
be  allowed  to  drag  them  from  their  vantage  ground  and  degrade 
them  into  hotbeds  of  cram  and  cockpits  of  copipetitioi). 

As  I  close  there  comes  from  the  tower  of  Babel  itself,  a  sympa- 
thetic echo  of  my  refrain.  '^  What  the  nation  wants,''  exclaimed  but 
yesterday  one  of  our  most  consistent  levellers,  "what  the  nation 
wants  is  more  legislation."  "  No,"  from  all  the  ranks  of  weary  men 
the  cry  came  back,  "  What  it  wants  is  more  rest." 

John  Nichol. 


BAZAINE'S  VINDICATION. 

"Tkop  tard  '*  will  be  the  refrain  of  the  requiem  chanted  over  the 
career  of  Fran9ois  Achille  Bazaine.  Too  late  he  was  nominated  to 
the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Ehine.  Too  late  did  the  Emperor 
relieve  that  army  and  its  commander  from  the  embarrassment  of 
his  presence  and  influence.  Too  late  had  Bazaine  the  freedom  of  ini- 
tiative to  make  his  independent  essay.  Too  late  there  reached  him 
Gambetta's  impassioned  injunctions  to  prolong  his  defence  of  Metz. 
And  now  too  late,  ten  years  after  his  condemnation,  has  he  given  to 
the  world  his  refutation  of  the  accusations  that  covered  his  name 
with  ignominy.  "  Too  late,"  in  the  malign  sequence  of  small  as  well 
as  important  matters  affecting  this  unfortunate  man,  must  be  the 
verdict,  I  fear,  on  the  article  which  I  have  been  permitted  to  write 
on  the  occurrences  which  brought  him  ruin,  illuminated  as  those 
occurrences  are  by  the  revelations  contained  in  his  vindication. 
Some  months  have  elapsed  since  that  work  was  published.  I  trust 
it  may  not  be  thought  an  impertinence  that  I  should  put  forward  some 
title  to  comment  on  it,  even  thus  tardily.  It  is  but  the  other  day 
I  returned  from  the  Antipodes.  I  witnessed  every  combat  with 
which  Bazaine  was  concerned,  from  the  poor  Prince  Imperial's 
baptism  of  fire  to  the  struggle  at  Mezieres  les  Metz  on  the  7th  of 
October.  I  knew,  as  I  know  the  palm  of  my  own  hand,  the  German 
lines  and  works  that  environed  Metz.  I  was  among  the  first  to  enter 
the  city  after  the  capitulation  and  witnessed  Bazaine's  soldiers  lay 
down  their  arms.  I  was  present  at  his  court-martial,  and  heard  its 
president  pronounce  the  solemn  Out,  a  runanimitS,  to  the  question  of 
his  guilt.  It  is  because  of  this  personal  conversance  with  the  subject 
that  I  would  ask  indulgence  for  my  anxiety  to  deal  with  this  latest 
phase  of  it,  notwithstanding  that  the  first  glpss  of  novelty  no  longer 
belongs  to  that  phase. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was  some  manhood  in  Bazaine  as  I 
watched  the  patient  yet  courageous  immobility  of  his  face,  while  the 
mad  populace  raged  around  his  carriage  with  the  fierce  cries  of  Ldche  ! 
Cochon!  Polisson/  as  he  drove  from  his  headquarters  into  his  captivity, 
when  the  surrender  had  been  consummated.  Again  I  seemed  to 
recognise  the  true  ring  of  manhood  in  him,  when  he  confronted  his 
judges  ere  they  retired  to  find  him  guilty.  His  reply  to  the  Due 
d'Aumale's  challenge,  a  reply  uttered  with  the  head  of  him  carried 
high  as  beseemed  a  soldier  of  France,  with  a  flush  on  the  sallow 
cheek,  a  proud  gleam  in  the  stern  blue  eye,  but  with  never  a  quiver 
in  the  gallant  voice  that  had  so  often  given  the  forward  word  of  com- 
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mand  to  many  who  were  among  the  listeners,  came  from  the  firm 
lips  in  words  surely  not  ignoble. 

^'J'ai  sur  la  poitrine  deux  mots,  'Honneur  et  Patrie/  qui  ont 
^t^  la  devise  de  ma  vie.  Je  n'y  ai  jamais  manqu^,  ni  i,  Metz,  ni  pen- 
dant mes  qnarante-deux  ans  de  service.    Je  le  jure  par  le  Christ !  " 

The  old  "  ranker/'  who  had  literally  found  his  Marshal's  b&ton  in 
his  knapsack,  lived  his  soldier-life,  according  to  his  dull  lights,  up  to 
that  grand  motto.  The  simple,  manly  dignity  of  his  character  is 
revealed  in  every  page  of  this  wandering,  ineffective,  quaintly 
candid  vindication  of  himself.  When  General  Rivieres,  the  compiler 
of  the  report  that  formulated  his  accusation — a  man  who  had  served 
under  hia  command — came  to  him  to  warn  him  for  trial,  he  heaped 
unworthy  taunts  on  his  old  chief  in  the  hour  of  his  trouble.  "  Ah, 
you  meant,  didn't  you,  to  save  up  your  army  that  you  might  impose 
it  on  France  when  Paris  should  have  fallen !  "  "  Do  your  duty !  " 
was  Bazaine's  steadfast,  soldierly  answer.  His  ingrained  sense  of 
discipline  stands  revealed  in  his  contentment  as  a  matter  of  duty,  in 
the  fortune  of  war,  so  to  speak,  to  endure  his  captivity  on  the  island 
of  Ste.  Marguerite,  till  at  length  came  the  order  that  he  should  wear 
the  grey  suit  of  a  convict.  ''  The  dress  of  infamy !  "  cries  the  old 
soldier,  in  a  fine  distress  of  wrath.  **  Tina  despite  passed  the  bounds 
of  patience,"  he  owns,  with  an  inflection  of  reluctance,  "and  I 
decided  to  make  my  escape,  come  what  would." 

The  truth  is,  that  of  all  the  madnesses  of  the  half-heroic, 
half-base  time  that  followed  the  McMance,  of  all  the  false  trails  of 
vengeance  along  which  the  French  nation  hunted  with  yelpings 
and  clamours  purposely  loud  in  the  effort  at  self-deception,  of 
all  the  injustices  which  a  people  mad  with  shamci  tortured  by 
humiliated  pride,  infuriated  by  lust  for  a  scapegoat,  ever  perpetrated, 
the  persecution  of  Bazaine  was  the  most  lunatic,  the  falsest,  the 
<;ruellest ;  the  most  utterly  imworthy,  malevolent  and  imredeemably 
base  episode  of  a  period  which,  if  not  unfertile  in  patriotism,  bore  a 
far  ranker  crop  of  unworthiness,  malevolence,  and  baseness.  Bazaine 
was  the  victim  of  the  whole  epoch.  The  honest,  soldierly  servant  of 
the  Empire,  he  was  left  out  in  the  wilderness  the  scapegoat  of  the 
Emperor  when  he  drove  away  to  Ch&lons.  The  old  ranker  was 
the  centre  of  the  jealousy  and  dislike  of  his  subordinate  chiefs  who 
were  Olives  of  the  military  schools  and  the  aristocrats  of  the  military 
profession.  The  rottenness  of  the  French  army,  a  rottenness  which 
began  in  the  jaunty  indiscipline  and  the  easy  self-indulgence  of  its 
chiefs,  and  ran  down  the  grades  in  various  phases  till  i^  showed  itself 
in  the  disorder,  the  disaffection,  and  the  flagrant  disobedience  of  the 
soldiery,  frustrated  his  every  effort  to  assume  an  effective  offensive, 
scarcely  less  than  the  tangle  of  unpreparedness  for  every  military 
•contingency  that  the  long  recklessness  of  an  empire,  whose  career 
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was  a  gamble  with  fortune,  had  brought  about  in  every  detail  of 
what  should  have  been  organization.  When  Bazaine  remonstrated 
against  the  flagrant  illegalities  in  the  constitution  and  conduct  of  the 
court  of  inquiry  which  preceded  his  court-martial,  the  curt  reply  was, 
"  Nous  sommes  en  revolution  ! "  It  was  not  a  bad  justification  in  its 
way ;  but  it  perhaps  did  not  strike  the  utterer  of  it,  that  he  was 
formtdatiDg  thus  incidentally  Bazaine's  true  defence.  When  that 
commander  was  groping  about  the  world  for  some  lamp  of  authority 
to  light  the  perplexed  path  of  duty  as  the  days  waned  during  which 
Metz  could  hold  out,  the  stimulus  to  those  muddled  perquisitions  of 
his  was  simply  the  honest  soldier's  bewildered  realisation  of  the 
truth,  "  Nous  sommes  en  revolution.''  Of  that  state  of  chaos  into 
which  France  had  drifted,  he  was  the  well-meaning  victim.  Later 
still,  since  his  name  had  conveniently  come  to  stink  in  the  nostrils 
of  France,  he  furnished  a  ready-made  victim  to  the  innumer- 
able people  who  saw  in  concentrating  public  attention  on  the 
accusations  brought  against  him,  a  fine  device  for  drawing  a  red 
herring  across  the  very  strong  scent  of  their  own  conduct  in  the  war 
time.  And  so  he  was  made  the  scapegoat,  bearing  away  with  him  to 
Ste.  Marguerite  the  sins  of  aU  the  horde  of  sinners  of  those  ignoble 
days.  He  gone,  De  Cissy  could  hold  up  his  head  until  a  new  oblo- 
quy overwhelmed  him.  Frossard  could  be  blithe  in  the  assurance  that 
France  would  now  ask  no  questions  as  to  his  mismanagement  of  the 
Spicheren.  De  FaiUy  need  fear  no  inquiry  into  that  champagne 
dejeimer  which  the  Bavarian  cannon  interrupted.  Le  Boeuf  need 
quake  no  more  at  the  memory  of  that  blat-ant  assurance  of  his  in  re- 
gard to  the  preparedness  of  the  army  to  the  last  button  on  the  last 
soldier's  garter.  Forton  could  smile  lightly  now  when  he  happened 
to  remember  how,  with  three  divisions  of  cavalry  at  his  back,  he 
accepted  pause  on  the  15th  of  August  from  a  handAil  of  Prussian 
Uhlans,  and  thus  was  the  primary  cause  of  the  siege  of  Metz. 
In  effect,  Bazaine's  condemnation  whitewashed  the  whole  French 
army.  France  accepted  the  ruin  of  his  reputation  and  gave  there- 
for a  quittance  in  full  to  every  defaulter  in  her  army.  Bazaine  was 
made  the  Jonah  of  France's  military  reputation. 

All  through  the  piece  the  staimch  old  ranker  took  what  came 
to  him  with  a  valiant  heart  and  a  clear  conscience.  Entrusted  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  the  interim  disposition  of  the  whole 
army  of  the  Rhine,  peading  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor,  he  went  to 
work  with  manly  assiduity,  although  hampered  by  cross  orders  from 
Paris,  and  impeded  by  the  negligent  disobedience  of  the  army  corps 
generals.  He,  like  a  wise  man,  favoured  the  defensive  when  he  saw 
the  chaos  that  surrounded  him.  After  ten  days  of  this  work  the 
Emperor  reached  Metz  ;  Bazaine  was  relegated  to  the  command  of  a 
single  army  corps,  and  the  swaggering  Le  B(Buf  pronounced,  *'  It  is 
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now  time  to  take  the  offensive !  "  Offensive,  indeed,  when  the  troops 
on  the  defensive  were  already  starving  for  lack  of  supplies !  The 
projected  invasion  was  bom  and  died  in  the  abortive  occupation  of 
Saarbruck  on  2nd  August ;  and  in  the  nervousness  at  the  impendiug 
counter-stroke,  Bazaine,  the  willing  soldier  of  all  work,  was  nominated 
to  the  command  of  three  army  corps,  with  the  disparaging  restriction, 
**  for  military  operations  only."  Generals  have  been  known  to  take 
*  offence  at  such  treatment,  but  Bazaine  was  an  honest  subject,  and 
an  imselfish  soldier.  Then  Frossard  disobeyed  orders,  fought  a 
blind  bootless  battle  on  the  heights  of  Spicheren,  and  by  taking  a  line 
of  retreat,  which  he  selected  in  the  face  of  positive  instructions, 
and  regardless  that  the  route  given  him  was  open,  left  in  the  air 
the  succours  Bazaine  had  hurried  up  to  him.  Thenceforth,  until  the 
12th  of  August,  Bazaine,  under  orders  from  the  Emperor,  continued 
his  retirement  on  Metz.  In  that  interval,  with  true  strategic  appre- 
ciation of  the  situation,  he  had  urged  Napoleon  to  rally  Macmahon's 
retiring  army  and  Canrobert's  corps  in  the  commanding  position, 
where  now  is  the  entrenched  camp  of  Frouard,  in  a  commanding 
angle  near  Nancy ;  but  the  Emperor  was  absorbed  in  his  unmilitary 
reluctance  to  uncover,  even  in  seeming,  the  direct  line  of  march  on 
Paris.  On  the  12th  of  August  the  Emperor  insisted  on  Bazaine's 
assumption  of  the  oommand-in-ohief  of  the  army  of  the  Bhine,  and 
he  obeyed  his  master  in  this  as  in  everything  else.  Confessedly  the 
object  of  this  devolution  was  to  divest  the  Emperor  of  the  responsi- 
bility for  subsequent  misfortunes,  if  these,  as  seemed  likely,  should 
occur,  and  to  transfer  that  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  Bazaine. 
He  shouldered  it  reluctantly,  but  obediently.  But  he  was  merely 
a  stalking-horse.  We  are  familiar  with  the  spectacle  of  a  nominal 
army  commander,  whose  every  order  and  every  act  his  chief  of  staff 
inspires.  But  Bazaine,  with  the  responsibility  of  commander,  was 
in  effect  a  chief  of  staff,  fulfilling  the  wishes  and  intentions  of  a 
sovereign  who  had  denuded  himself  only  of  the  formal  title  of  com- 
mander. Of  this  situation  in  Napoleon's  extant  instructions  to 
Bazaine  between  the  13th  and  15th  of  August  there  exists  ample 
evidence.  Take  one  specimen,  dated  14th  : — "  Donnez  des  ordres 
pour  laisser  la  division  Laveaucoupel  k  Metz,  oii  elle  relevera  la  divi- 
sion Lafont  de  Yilliers.  Napoleon."  It  may  be  urged  that  this  was 
for  Bazaine  an  unworthy  position.  In  a  sense,  yes ;  if  his  first 
thought  had  been  for  his  own  military  reputation.  But  he  put  all 
considerations  of  self  aside;  his  self-abnegation  was  absolute;  he 
lived  only  to  serve  his  master  loyally.  If,  indeed,  he  had  been  a 
strong,  a  very  strong  man,  he  might  have  insisted,  not  for  the  sake 
of  his  own  reputation,  but  for  the  sake  of  France,  in  having  his  own 
way.  But  how  rare  are  men  who  have  the  moral  courage  to  make 
such  a  stand  as  this  ! 
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He  fought  the  battle  of  Bomy  on  the  14th,  because  he  could  not 
help  himself,  hostile  as  it  was,  which  ever  way  it  went,  to  the  facili- 
tation of  his  evacuation  toward  Yerdun.  The  simple  truth  is  that 
in  the  dreadful  muddle  of  the  French  military  interests,  the  German 
strategy  was  daringly  overmasterful.  Then  followed,  on  the  15th, 
the  out-march  on  Gravelotte,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  the 
Emperor  took  Bazaine  by  surprise  by  quitting  the  army.  As  the 
latter  galloped  up,  in  response  to  a  sudden  summons,  the  former, 
already  in  his  carriage,  told  him,  "  Je  me  decide  a  partir  pour  Ver- 
dun et  Chftlons  ;  mettez-vous  en  route  pour  Yerdim,  d^  que  vous  le 
pourrez."  And  so  he  drove  away,  and  Bazaine  found  himself  now 
for  the  first  time  de  facto  commander  of  the  army. 

His  career  until  this  moment  had  in  it  no  element  of  real  inde- 
pendence. He  had  done  his  honest  best.  He  had  suggested  the 
Frouard  project ;  later  he  had  urged  a  modification  of  it,  as  the 
outcome  of  an  offensive  movement  in  a  south-easterly  direction, 
which  he  advised  for  the  14th  of  August.  It  is  certain,  as  he  dis- 
cerned, that  such  an  offensive  would  have  struck  the  Germans  on 
the  right  flank  as  they  headed  for  the  Moselle  above  Metz,  and  might 
have  had  important  consequences.  But  the  Emperor,  alarmed  by 
telegraphic  intimation  from  Metz,  that  Prince  Frederick  Charles 
was  marching  on  Verdun  through  the  country  between  Thionville 
and  the  Luxemburg  frontier^  urged  an  offensive  instead  in  that 
direction.  So  Bazaine's  scheme  fell  through,  and  the  Emperor's 
was  not  carried  out ;  and  on  the  14th  the  Germans  took  the  initiative 
of  the  offensive  by  attacking  Bazaine  in  the  Bomy  position.  Well, 
he  had  made  that  fight,  and  had  got  his  troops  across  the  Moselle, 
and  on  to  the  Gravelotte  plateau,  spite  of  difficulties  and  obstructions 
which  all  but  maddened  him.  He  has  been  charged  with  culpable 
ambition  in  accepting  the  command,  and  with  an  anxiety  to  get  the 
Emperor  away  from  the  army,  and  leave  him  a  free  man  to  carry  out 
his  own  deep  designs.  In  truth,  he  urged  the  Emperor  to  spare  him 
the  position,  and  bestow  it  instead  on  Canrobert  or  Macmahon,  who 
were  both  his  seniors  and  his  betters,  he  represented.  The  Emperor's 
reply  was  to  give  him  the  firm  order  to  take  the  command.  "  Was 
this  ambition  ?"  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  honourable  men 
who  to-day,  in  cold  blood,  will  accuse  Bazaine  of  ambition.  Why 
did  nobody,  in  those  other  days,  call  him  a  coward,  among  other  terms 
of  abuse?  No,  that  could  hardly  have  been.  At  Borny  he  had 
received  a  contusion  from  a  bullet,  almost  before  the  Emperor  was 
out  of  sight ;  on  his  way  to  Yerdun,  Bazaine  was  in  the  fiercest  press 
of  the  red  heart  of  Mars  la  Tour,  sword  point  to  sword  point  in  a 
mSl^e  with  the  Brunswick  Hussars.  As  his  physical  courage  was 
soldierly,  so  did  his  moral  courage  become  the  responsible  com- 
mander of  an  army. 
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His  independent  responsibility,  hampered  onlj  by  the  Imperial 
instruction  that  he  should  strike  for  Verdun,  commenced  when  the 
Emperor's  carriage  droye  away  from  the  auberge  of  Grayelotte.  The 
moment  is  opportune,  then,  for  some  study  of  his  capability  for  this 
new  and  most  arduous  position.  As  a  soldier,  Bazaine  had  a  dual 
character.  In  subordinate  positions  he  was  a  most  capable  man.  He 
had  fought  his  way  upward,  by  sheer  military  merit,  from  out  the 
bosom  of  the  ranks.  His  personal  gallantry  was  proyerbial.  He 
was  a  brilliant  officer  in  command  of  anything  from  a  peloton  to  an 
army  corps,  when  he  was  acting  on  the  orders  of  a  superior.  As  a 
general-in-chief  his  idiosyncracy  did  not  permit  his  merits  to  be  so 
conspicuous.  He  had  a  genius  for  war,  but  not  for  command.  Ever 
ready  for  the  fight,  the  gift  was  not  given  to  him  to  hold  that  fight 
in  the  hollow  of  his  hand.  As  a  strategist  he  was  of  the  old  formal 
school,  and  attached  over-much  importance  to  the  physical  configura- 
tion of  his  theatre  of  war.  Marshal  Niel  had  infected  him  with 
a  great  faith  in  the  merits  of  the  defensive.  Now  the  defensive  is  of 
importance  chiefly  as  a  vestibule,  so  to  speak,  for  the  offensive,  and 
Bazaine  had  not  the  flash  of  inspiration  that  bids  a  chief  exchange  the 
defensive  for  the  offensive  with  the  vehemence,  weight,and  swift  broad 
current  of  living  force  that  carry  success.  He  had  the  soldier-eye  for  a 
position,  as  Qravelotte  proved ;  but  then  a  position  is  a  means  and  not 
an  end.  And,  like  many  a  good  man  before  him,  from  Daun  to 
Maclellan,  he  was  deficient  in  the  alert  snap  of  enterprise.  He 
had  the  French  failing  of  neglecting  the  duty  of  scouting  ;  he  was 
not  accomplished  in  organization,  and  he  was  not  free  from  the  im- 
putation of  beiug  a  potterer. 

He  pottered  away,  it  must  be  owned,  his  opportunity  to  reach 
Yerdun.  He  was  concerning  himself  with  getting  up  out  of  the 
Moselle  valley  the  laggards  of  the  army  instead  of  ardently  pushing 
on  his  advance.  He  gave  his  leading  cavalry  division  Mars  la  Tour 
as  its  point  for  the  night  of  the  Idth ;  a  handful  of  German  Uhlans 
halted  it  instead  at  Yionville.  Next  morning  he  should  have  beem 
early  on  the  road,  but  the  tents  were  still  standing  at  noon,  and  his 
orders  were  to  begin  the  march  at  1  p.m.  He  had  been  pondering 
still  on  the  Frouard  project,  till  the  Emperor  on  leaving  definitively 
gave  him  Yerdun  for  his  objective.  Meanwhile  Alvensleben  had  taken 
the  initiative  out  of  his  hands.  Bazaine  frankly  owns  that  the  fieroe 
attack  by  the  Germans  on  the  morning  of  the  16th  was  a  surprise. 
Alvensleben  gave  him  a  terrible  lesson  in  the  advantage  of  the 
offensive.  Bazaine  made  a  stubborn  and  bitter  fight,  but  he  really 
never  got  play  enough  to  enable  him  to  spring  out  of  the  defensive, 
and  the  best  he  was  able  to  accomplish,  and  that  barely,  was  to  hold 
his  ground^  That  he  should  have  done  better  is  unquestionable. 
Till  three  in  the  afternoon  the  force  that  was  striking  him,  holding 
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Mm  at  bay,  and  actually  gaining  ground  from  him  with  100^000  men 
at  his  disposal,  consisted  of  but  Alyensleben's  corps,  barely  30,000 
strong.  With  a  yigorous  offensive  he  should  have  swept  it  clean  off 
the  plateau  into  the  ravines  of  Gorze. 

He  is  candid  enough,  anyhow.  ''  This  battle  of  Rezonville  was 
called  a  victory,"  he  writes.  "  Now  one  has  won  a  victory  when  one 
rests  complete  master  of  the  field,  and  can  follow  out  one's  operations 
in  whatever  direction  may  be  chosen.  Was  that  our  case  ?  Far  the 
reverse.  The  enemy  had  suffered,  but  he  remained  master  of  his 
positions,  whence  our  left  flank  was  at  his  mercy  at  every  step  we 
would  have  taken  toward  Yerdun.  To  pursue  the  march  under  such 
conditions  was  to  conduct  my  army  to  certain  defeat.'^ 

He  is  at  least  entitled  to  his  opinion  ;  he  has  indeed  an  uniquely 
strong  claim  to  it  when  the  responsibilities  that  beset  him  are  con- 
sidered. I  have  heard  Prince  Frederick  Charles  profess  amaze- 
ment that  Bazaine  did  not  strike  for  his  route-march  on  the  17th 
August ;  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  Bed  Prince  spoke  with  his 
tongue  in  his  cheek.  Nobody  knew  better  than  he  that,  if  on  the 
16th  Bazaine  could  not  shake  off  Alvensleben  heading  a  single  army 
corps,  his  prospects  were  infinitely  less  favourable  on  the  17th,  when 
not  one  but  three  German  corps  were  looming  on  his  flank.  Bazaine 
knew  his  own  difiSculties ;  one  can  discern,  in  reading  his  book,  that 
he  had  some  realisation  of  his  own  defects.  The  battle  of  the  16th 
had  warned  him  that  there  was  a  lack  of  cordial  co-operation  among 
his  generals,  and  indiscipline  and  unsteadiness  had  betrayed  them- 
selves among  his  soldiers.  In  the  general  disorganization  and  confu*- 
sion  the  army  had  quitted  Metz  inadequately  provided  with  muni- 
tions and  rations.  Brezonville  had  all  but  emptied  the  cartridge 
boxes  and  the  ammunition  waggons  of  the  two  corps  on  which  the 
hardest  fighting  had  fallen  ;  the  other  corps  had  expended  freely.  In 
regard  to  rations,  Frossard's  corps,  on  his  own  report,  had  not 
biscuit  for  a  single  day,  no  rice,  and  some  of  the  cavalry  had  been 
without  corn  for  two  days.  Canrobert's  people,  by  his  own  telling,  had 
**  no  biscuit,  no  flesh,  no  coffee,  no  sugar,  no  salt,  no  rice,''  in  other 
words  they  were  clean  destitute.  For  this  condition  Bazaine,  having 
assumed  the  nominal  command  but  four  days  previously,  and  tied  down 
to  specific  orders  until  the  day  before,  cannot  be  held  responsible  ; 
but  it  confronted  him  sternly  in  its  actuality.  It  was  necessary  to 
refit  and  to  revictual,  and  for  these  purposes  a  retirement  within  free 
touch  of  Metz  was  the  only  resource.  It  has  been  charged  against 
Bazaine  that  he  had  no  willingness  to  cut  loose  from  Metz,  but  that 
from  his  first  attainment  of  the  command,  his  real  design  was  to 
harbour  there.  The  proof  that  this  was  not  so  lies  in  the  fact  that  he 
fought  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  on  the  18th.  That  had  been  a  wanton 
sacrifice  of  strength  which  it  would  have  been  his  policy  to  conserve. 
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had  he  nourished  the  scheme  attributed  to  him.  Ho  regarded  it  as 
impossible  to  persevere  on  the  17th  on  the  original  line  ;  he  fell  back 
to  refit ;  he  took  up  the  Gravelotte  position  there  to  offer  battle  to  the 
enemy  in  the  not  unwarrantable  hope  that  they  would  brain  them- 
selves against  it.  If  the  enemy  did  not  accept  his  offered  gage  of 
battle,  he  hoped,  as  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor  on  the  17th,  to  be  able 
to  strike  out  for  the  northern  Meuse  country  on  the  19th.  If  they 
did  accept  the  challenge  and  were  worsted,  one  need  not  recount  the 
possibilities. 

Bazaine^s  eye  for  country  availed  him  well  in  his  choice  of  the 
Gravelotte  position,  and  on  that  red  day  the  conduct  of  his  army 
went  far  to  justify  his  preference  for  the  d^ensive.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  the  Germans  were  beaten  on  their  right  and  centre. 
Had  Bazaine's  situation  given  him  leave  to  take  the  offensive  with  his 
left,  the  issue  might  have  been  very  different.  But  it  is  an  obstinate 
truth  that  heaven  is  on  the  side  of  the  big  battalions.  Bazaine's 
own  battalions  were  not  big  enough  to  stretch  northward  to  the  Ome, 
on  whose  banks  his  right  should  have  rested.  He  had  to  establish  it 
instead  on  St.  Privat,  a  position  of  great  natural  strength,  of  which 
Oanroberty  although  he  held  it  with  obstinate  valour,  had  failed  to 
make  the  most  by  supplementing  nature  with  entrenchments*  The 
Germans  had  men  enough  to  hold  Bazaine  in  handgrips  all  along  the 
line,  and  to  spare  an  army  corps  for  a  wide  turning  movement.  As 
the  climax  of  a  hard-fought  day,  the  Crown  Prince  of  Saxony, 
having  carried  the  flanking  outpost  of  Ste.  Marie  aux  Chines,  struck 
Ganrobert  on  his  bare  right,  while  Yon  Pape  with  hia  Prussian  Guards 
hammered  ruthlessly  on  his  front.  Canrobert  had  to  yield  his  hold, 
and  the  darkness  closed  in  on  a  tactical  defeat  for  Bazaine — closed 
in,  too,  on  all  but  the  haziest  possibility  of  his  quitting  Metz, 
although,  as  his  letter  of  the  19th  to  his  imperial  master  shows,  he 
himself  still  nourished  hopes,  when  two  or  three  days  should  have 
reinvigorated  his  army,  of  getting  away  towards  Ch&lons,  either  over 
St.  M^n^hould  or  by  the  route  by  Sedan,  over  which  MaoMahon  so 
disastrously  essayed  to  approach  him. 

The  reproach  against  Bazaine  in  relation  to  Gravelotte — on  the 
principle  that  any  stick  will  do  to  beat  a  dog  with — ^has  been  that  he 
did  not  send  his  reserve,  the  Imperial  Guard  Corps,  to  the  support 
of  Canrobert  in  his  position  on  the  extreme  right.  He  spared 
Canrobert  everything  he  dared — reserve  artillery  and  a  column  of 
infantry  led  by  Bourbaki ;  but  it  behoved  of  him,  lest  he  should  lose 
all,  to  keep  some  reserve  in  hand.  The  Germans  were  hammering 
vehemently  at  his  whole  front ;  should  they  break  it  in  anywhere 
between  the  Moselle  and  AmanviUiers  Canrobert  in  St.  Privat  would 
have  been  cut  off  altogether.  Further,  a  German  army  corps, 
ManteuffePs,  that  had  not  crossed  the  river  at  all,  w^s  threatening  an 
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attack  behind  him^  for  which  contingency  he  had  to  be  not  wholly 
unprepared.  He  was  outnumbered  in  his  defensive,  which  is  a 
worse  plight  than  to  be  so  in  the  offensive ;  he  had  to  confront  a 
wide-ranging  variety  of  dangers,  and  when  a  large  and  impartial 
new  is  taken  of  his  conduct  I  venture  to  anticipate  that  the  military 
critic  of  the  future  will  pronounce  of  Bazaine  at  Gravelotte  that  he 
fought  a  good  fight  imder  very  adverse  conditions. 

The  morning  after  the  battle  of  Gravelotte  the  siege  of  Metz 
began.  I  witnessed  its  inception,  as,  on  the  little  plateau  above  the 
Point  du  Jour,  I  watched  the  German  infantry  men  quietly  reversing 
the  horns  and  the  earth-mounds  of  the  shelter  trenches,  whence  the 
cha8sep6t  bullets  had  blistered  them  till  long  after  the  yesterday's  sun 
had  gone  down.  Bazaine's  troops,  with  some  exceptions,  were  not  in 
bad  heart,  but  weary,  disorganized,  and  needing  some  repose.  The 
bad  weather  told  on  them.  Still  Bazaine  might  have  been  in  a 
condition  to  attempt  egress  again  within  a  few  days,  while  as  yet  the 
Germans  had  not  belted  him  in  so  firmly  and  tightly  as  later.  From 
the  22nd  of  August  till  about  the  day  of  Sedan  extended  the  period 
of  what  chance  he  had  of  breaking  out.  Whither  was  he  to  head, 
suppose  him  once  out  P  Obviously  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and 
march  on  the  Lower  Mouse  with  intent  to  join  MacMahon.  But  the 
Germans  could  discern  that  this  should  be  his  objective  full  as  well 
as  he  could  himself;  and  to  frustrate  that  object  there  stood  outside 
that  section  of  the  arc  of  environment,  which  bent  from  Amanvilliers 
to  the  Thionville  road  in  the  Moselle  valley,  four  German  army 
corps,  or  close  on  120,000  men.  The  section  south  and  south-east  of 
Metz  was  thinly  manned  by  the  Germans,  and  I  do  think  Bazaine 
could  at  this  time  have  got  away  along  the  Strasburg  road ;  but  then 
he  woidd  have  been  abandoning  MacMahon  marching  towards  Metz 
to  effect  a  junction  with  him.  That  he  lay  too  quiet  for  the  ten  days 
after  Gravelotte  must  be  admitted,  and  it  was  his  quietude  which 
allowed  the  three  German  corps,  detached  under  the  command  of  the 
Crown  Prince  of  Saxony,  to  march  gaily  down  the  Meuse  to  meet  Mac- 
Mahon, unhampered  by  tidings  of  trouble  behind  them  among  Prince 
Frederick  Charles's  people.  It  may  be  urged  as  palliating  Bazaine's 
quiescence  in  this  interval,  that  all  his  corps  commanders  coincided 
in  an  opinion  in  favour  of  supineness.  Although  with  a  strong 
general  under  normal  conditions  such  an  argument  ought  to  have 
little  weight,  it  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  that  two  of  Bazaine's 
corps  commanders  were  Marshals  of  France  like  himself,  and  that  he 
had  served  under  both  of  these. 

He  bestirred  himself,  however,  immediately  that  there  came  to 
him  definite  intelligence  of  the  line  on  which  MacMahon  was  march- 
^g.  Already  he  had  placed  his  army  in  an  entrenched  camp  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river.    From  that  camp,  on  the  Slst  August, 
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he  sent  three  corps  against  the  German  enyironment  in  a  norO). 
westerly  direction,  with  St.  Barbe  as  their  immediate  objective.  We 
had  been  accustomed  to  regard  this  sortie  simply  as  a  diversion  in 
favour  of  the  expected  MacMahon,  but  Bazaine  records  his  intention 
to  have  struck  for  Thionville  by  a  half  circuit  with  those  three  corps, 
expecting  to  open  the  direct  Moselle  valley  road  for  the  other  two. 
It  is  a  fatal  error  to  sleep  on  the  crest  of  a  seriously  intended  sortie. 
Bazaine  charges  his  subordinates  with  slowness,  but  confessedly  his 
signal  gun  did  not  fire  till  two  p.m.  Two  is  a  good  hour  for 
the  commencement  of  a  sortie,  only  it  should  be  two  a.m.  By  night. 
fall  the  head  of  his  attack  had  pierced  close  to  St.  Barbe,  and  theni 
to  use  a  favourite  phrase  of  Bazaine's,  ''  night  suspended  the  offensiTe 
movement."  But  the  Germans  take  the  grossest  liberties  with  the 
night;  they  abused  its  signal  for  repose  by  doubling  up  from 
right  and  left  in  front  of  Bazaine's  sortie,  and  before  daybreak  they 
insolently  broke  the  slumbers  of  Le  Boeuf — ^who  had  fallen  in  with 
the  suggestions  of  night  by  going  to  bed  in  the  village  of  Servigny— 
with  a  most  vigorous  and  peremptory  counter-offensive.  Panics 
followed,  everything  that  happened  on  the  following  day  was  dis- 
creditable to  French  officers  and  soldiers ;  there  were  abuse  and 
counter-abuse,  '' precipitate  retirements,^'  and  most  indecent  tmcover. 
ings  of  each  other's  flanks.  The  Germans  smashed  steadily  on, 
according  to  their  wont,  and  nightfall  of  the  1st  September  saw  the 
French  troops  back  in  their  entrenchments,  with  a  loss  of  three 
thousand  five  himdred  men. 

Bazaine  still  hoped  to  hear  of  MacMahon's  approach.  But  for  the 
near  thunder  of  his  own  cannon  on  the  31st  August,  he  might  hare 
heard  a  faint  far-off  sound  of  the  knell  of  MacMahon's  army  on  that 
day  of  disaster  for  France.  That  sound  faintly  borne  on  the  breew 
from  the  battle-field  of  Beaumont,  sixty-five  miles  away,  Prince 
Frederick  Charles  heard  as  he  stood  on  the  hill  of  Horimont  watching 
and  feeding  the  combat  over  against  him  on  the  slopes  of  SerrigoT 
and  Noisseville,  but  the  low  dull  roar  never  reached  the  beleaguered. 
After  the  capitulation  of  Sedan,  Bazaine's  chance  of  success  in  breaking 
soon  became  a  certainty  of  failure.  And  suppose  he  had  succeeded; 
what  would  have  been  his  objective  point,  what  his  speedy  fate?  But 
for  the  fortress  they  were  incidentally  subduing  in  the  process  of 
starving  him,  nothing  would  have  pleased  the  Germans  better  than 
to  have  opened  to  him  a  passage  on  whatsoever  face  he  might  have 
chosen,  and  then  to  have  closed  the  long  drama  by  mobbing  him  m 
the  open.  For  they  were  stronger  than  he  by  two  to  one,  better 
found,  better  marchers,  and  in  heart,  which  he  was  not. 

But  it  may  be  permitted,  perhaps,  to  one  who  watched  with  the 
Germans  throughout  the  long  beleaguerment,  to  express  a  conviction 
that  it  was  impossible  for  Bazaine  to  have  fought  his  way  out.    A 
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coup  de  main  was  out  of  the  question.     From  the  hill  of  Horimont, 
from  the  observatory  on  the  top  of  Mont  St  Blaise,  from  the  bluff 
before  Servigny,  and  from  the  plateau  of  St.  Germain,  I  have  looked 
down  on  Bazaine's  entrenched  camp  with  such  dominance  that  a  com- 
pany could  not  form  rank  but  that  I  saw  it.     At  these  points  and 
many  others  were  watchers  continually.     The  German  field-watches 
were  pushed  so  close  as  virtually  to  have  their  fingers  on  the  pulse- 
beat  of  Bazaine's  army.   At  the  alarm,  and  the  objective  of  any  threat 
inunediately  discerned  in  its  earliest  inception,  the  second  line  of  the 
environment  closed  up  into  the  first,  into  made  positions,  wherein  the 
forces  occupying  them  were  capable  of  resisting  anything  that  could 
come  against  them,  till  from  right  and  from  left  supports  closed  in  on 
and  behind  them.     Fortifications,  entrenchments,  batteries  crossing 
their  fire  on  every  bit  of  open,  shelter  trenches  behind  abattis,  and 
redoubts  in  every  commanding  point  armed  with  guns  of  position — 
all  this,  and  an  overwhelming  superiority  in  numbers,  German  method, 
and  the  superior  spirit  which  was  natural  to  the  relative  situation, 
effectually  counterbalanced  the  French  advantage  in  the  possession  of 
the  interior  lines.   Bazaine  was  impotent  to  get  out ;  whereas  he  had 
the  consciousness  that  at  least  where  he  was  he  detained  around  him 
a  great  host  of  Germans.     He  erred  in  a  purely  military  sense  in  not 
making  more  frequent  and  more  vigorous  sorties ;  although  his  sorties 
have  been  assiduously  minimised,  both  in  regard  to  number  and  energy. 
But  confining  the  question  to  a  purely  military  issue,  he  did  no  harm 
by  not  being  more  energetic  in  sorties.     The  Germans  could  not  but 
know  his  condition,  perhaps  better  than  he  did  himself.     While  he 
was  formidable,  no  quiescence  of  his  brought  it  about  that  they  relaxed 
by  a  man  their  force,  or  by  one  whit  their  vigilance.   They  could  take 
a  great  deal  of  harassment  without  suffering  materially;  in  harassing 
them  with  whips,  he  would  have  harassed  his  own  poor  devils  with 
scorpions.   Every  German  he  might  have  killed  would  certainly  have 
cost  him  two  Frenchmen ;  and  if  it  be  said  that  his  Frenchmen  would 
have  been  better  employed  in  expending  themselves  on  this  scale  in 
the  slaughter  of  Germans  than  in  ripening  or  rotting  for  a  German 
prison,  it  was  not  tiU  the  last  that  Bazaine  had  to  reconcile  himself 
to  this  sombre  fate  for  the  once  puissant  army  of  the  Rhine. 

One  of  the  questions  to  which  the  Trianon  court-martial  replied 
with  its  ''oui''  was  whether  Bazaine  had  capitidated  witixout 
exhausting  all  the  means  for  defence  at  his  disposal,  and  without 
having  done  everything  that  duty  and  honour  prescribed.  This 
purely  military  question,  the  following  facts  may  strike  the  impartial 
reader  as  answering  in  another  fashion.  They  are  not  Bazaine's 
facts;  they  are  set  forth  in  the  evidence  laid  before  the  court- 
martial.  Already,  on  the  15th  September,  it  was  found  necessary  to 
put  the  army  on  a  reduced  bread  ration.     On  15th  October  General 
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GoffinidreS)  the  Goyemor  of  Metz,  reported  25^000  sick  soldien, 
utterly  destitute  of  medicines,  medical  comforts,  and  appliances  of 
any  description.     Ten  days  before  this  date,  the  principal  medical 
officer  had  reported  the  dire  spread  of  typhoid  feyer,  the  massacre  of 
countless  wounded  by  the  fell  hospital  gangrene,  and  the  rathless 
blood-poisoning ;  yirulent  typhus  so  preyalent  that  it  cut  down  the 
surgeons  like  a  scythe ;  scuryy  almost  uniyersal,  and  dysentery  an 
epidemic  so  widespread  that  the  hospitals — and  all  Metz  was  an 
hospital — could  not  accommodate  a  tithe  of  the  afflicted.    He  had 
told  how  the  patients  in  the  extremity  of  mortal  sickness  had  no 
other  food  than  horse-flesh,  without  salt,  and  a  little  bad  bread. 
To  interpolate  a  sentence  of  personal  eyidence,  I  saw  prisoners  and 
deserters  from  the  beleaguered  army  brought  into  the  German  lines, 
rotten  with  scuryy  and  cutaneous  disorders  obyiously  produced  by 
impoyerished  blood,  and  hungry  with  a  hunger  that  was  not  human 
but  wolfish.    The  army  that  marched  out  into  the  *^  prisoner  lagers*' 
after  the  capitulation,  was  a  lamentable  spectacle,  gaunt,  blotched, 
and  anemic ;  men  died  like  flies  while  they  waited  in  those  exposed 
camps,  under  the  cold  rain,  till  the  prisoner  trains  were  ready  to  cany 
them    into    captiyity,   and    the    mortality    on    the   journey  was 
serious.     On  the  8th  October,  Coffiniires  handed  in  an  estimate  to 
Bazaine,  which  set  forth  that  eyen  as  the  result  of  confiscation  of 
the  pittance  of  city  stores,  the  supplies  would  last  no  longer  than 
till  the  20th  of  that  month.     *'  This,"  said  he — a  cold,  stem  man— 
"  this  is  the  extreme  limit  to  which  we  can  attain  by  straining  every 
possible  resource."     On  7th  October,  Bazaine  deliyered  a  strenuoos 
sortie  down  the  Moselle  yalley,  which  cost  him  1,200  men,  and  which 
simply  proyed  the  strength  of  the  enyironment.     On  10th  October  a 
council  of  war  unanimously  pronounced  against  the  possibility  of 
further  ofiensiye  efforts,  and  in  fayour  of  opening  negotiations  for  an 
honourable  "  conyention."    JN^ot  until  the  2dth  October,  four  days 
after  the  issue  of  rations  had  ceased,  did  Bazaine  and  Changamier 
try  to  negotiate,  not  a  capitulation,  but  a  reyictualling  armistice,  and 
the  withdrawal  of  his  army  to  Africa,  leaving  Metz  unsurrendered. 
The  Red  Prince  declined  the  proposition,  "  with  efiusiye  sjrmpathy." 
Bazaine  fell  back  on  the  chimera  of  an  attempt  to  break  out.    The 
council  of  war  condemned  the  idea  with  unanimity ;  one  general 
pronounced  that  a  sortie  would  be  ''a  criminal  act."      Bazaine 
owned  sadly  that  it  would  have  been  *'  an  act  of  despair,  a  veritable 
suicide,  simply  giving  an  easy  victory  to  the  enemy,  and  involving 
the  crime  of  a  useless  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  braye  men  whom  the 
country  had  placed  under  his  command."     He  treated  amidst  starva- 
tion.     The  report  which  constituted  this  indictment  before  the 
court-martial  contains  those  specific  words— ''The  army  and  the 
fortress  of  Metz  were  held  up  to  the  last  morsel  of  bread."     Gould 
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this  have  been  said  of  Paris,  whose  resistance  was  acclaimed  to  haye 
amply  fulfilled  the  mandates  of  ^'  duty  and  honour "  P  Finally^ 
on  27th  October,  General  Jarras,  under  the  powers  entrusted  to  him 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  and  the  council  of  war,  signed  the  capi- 
tulation, an  act  which  that  council  formally  ratified  on  its  completion. 
On  the  28th  the  Germans  occupied  Metz,  and  on  the  29th  the  dis- 
armed French  army  marched  out  into  the  prisoner  lagers.  The  officers 
retained  their  swords ;  thus  much  Bazaine  obtained  after  a  hard 
struggle.  The  days  are  past  when  men  ate  their  boots  before  they 
would  submit  to  surrender.  Common  sense  and  common  humanity 
have  rendered  obsolete  this  cruel  Quixotry  of  the  dark  ages.  Metz 
held  out  tiU  severer  extremities  than  sufficed  to  bring  about 
surrender  of  any  place  of  arms  beleaguered  during  the  Franco- 
German  war.  No  beleaguerment  of  the  present  century,  from 
Saragossa  to  Plevna,  has  been  withstood  to  so  acute  a  point  of 
privation.  I  will  not  affirm  that  Bazaine,  when  he  drove  into 
Corny  on  the  day  of  the  surrender,  was  as  lean  as  the  Stadtholder 
when  Antwerp  succumbed  to  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  but  Osman  Pasha 
was  not  in  bad  case,  nor  was  Jules  Favre  gaunter  than  his  wont 
when  he  came  to  Versailles  to  negotiate  the  capitulation  of  Paris. 

Another  coimt  of  Bazaine's  indictment  charged  him  with  treating 
with  the  enemy  in  disregard  of  duty  and  honour.  In  effect  it  imputed 
to  him  that  he  was  ^^  traitor  to  France,  and  it  is  this  imputation  which 
has  blackened  his  name.  It  is  owned  that  he  held  out  even  to 
the  last  mon^l  of  bread,  so  that  what  dealings  he  held  with  the 
enemy  did  not  result  in  a  prematureness  of  surrender.  He  did  have 
negotiations  with  the  enemy,  just  as  did  Jules  Favre  atFerrieres,  just 
as  Thiers  again  had  at  Versailles.  But  these  were  in  his  character  as 
a  patriot  chief  according  to  his  lights.  ''  Nous  sommes  en  revolution." 
Of  the  character  of  that  revolution  ho  knc.w  nothing  save  by  indirect 
hearsay.  The  Government  of  the  National  Defence  had  never  commu- 
nicated with  him  at  all,  much  less  acquainted  him  with  the  powers 
under  which  it  was  acting.  And  were  these  powers  aught  save  usur- 
pation, pending  a  vote  of  a  national  assembly  P  Distracted  France, 
we  know,  had  acquiesced  in  the  revolutionary  initiative  of  Paris,  but 
all  Bazaine's  inibrmation  on  the  subject  came  from  chance  scraps  of 
newspapers  that  the  jGl^ermans  sent  him,  and  a  communication  from 
Prince  Frederick  Charles.  *£[e  and  his  armyhad  taken  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  the  Empire,  the  Emperor  had  placed  him  where  he  was ;  the 
latest  government  of  France  of  which  he  had  cognisance  was  that  of 
the  Begency.  Englishmen  are  not  in  the  habit  of  vituperating  Monk 
as  a  traitor,  yet  Monk  went  farther  than  ever  Bazaine  thought  of 
doing.  Monk  overthrew  an  established  government  in  bringing 
back  Charles ;  Bazaine  simply  nourished  the  hope  of  bringing  peace 
to  France — the  Germans  were  refusing  to  treat  with  the  "  gentlemen 
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of  the  payement  " — ^by  supporting  the  goTernment  (whose  sworn 
servant  he  was)  which  they  had  thrown  out,  pending  an  appeal  to  a 
national  yote.  Ney  was  shot  for  doing  what  Bazaine  was  condemned 
to  be  shot  for  not  doing.  Ney  went  prematurely  over  to  the  returning 
If apoleon ;  Bazaine  did  not  see  his  way  prematurely  to  desert  the 
forcibly  evicted  Napoleon. 

It  was  a  time  when  keener  witted  men  than  the  honest  old  ranker 
found  thenxaelves  perplexed.  The  Begnier  episode  we  may  set  aside ; 
Begnier  was  a  cat's-paw  of  Bismarck,  was  disavowed  by  the  Empress, 
and  had  no  success  in  committing  Bazaine  to  any  proposal.  But  as 
the  October  days  passed  over  them  in  their  isolation,  Bazaine  and  the 
generals  who  formed  his  council  came  to  realise  how  bewildering  was 
the  situation,  how  unprecedented  was  their  position.  They  controlled 
the  only  regular  army  that  France  possessed.  They  were  citizens  or 
subjects,  or  citizens  and  subjects,  which  P — as  well  as  soldiers.  The 
military  duty  that  lay  straight  in  front  of  them  was  clearly  seen  as 
events  proved ;  but  there  might  be  duties,  of  a  mingled  civilian  and 
military  character,  beseeming  them  yet  more.  As  soldiers  they  realised 
what  every  real  soldier,  not  to  say  every  man  of  sense,  realised,  that 
after  Sedan  the  chance  of  France  was  gone.  She  might  fight  and  bleed 
indeed ;  but  the  prolongation  of  the  struggle  could  bring  nothing  to 
her  save  a  barren  tatter  of  reputation  for  a  modified  stubbornness, 
lengthened  misery  and  depletion,  and  a  large  incpease  to  the  national 
debt.  They  resolved,  collectively  resolved — and  this  resolve  was 
arrived  at  rather  by  a  company  of  comrades  moved  by  patriotism  than 
by  a  military  council  with  the  army  leader  as  its  president — ^to  send 
General  Boyer  to  confer  with  Bismarck.  The  latter  suggested  an 
expedient,  and  was  willing  to  co-operate  in  the  furtherance  of  it,  that 
seemed  to  open  for  the  people  in  Metz  a  path  of  practical  and  not 
unworthy  duty.  The  expedient  needed  the  co-operation  of  the 
Empress  Eugenie  in  her  never  devolved  position  as  Begent.  In  this 
capacity,  while  the  army  of  Metz  should  support  the  Regency  ad 
interim^  she  was  to  address  a  manifesto  to  the  nation,  desiring  it  to 
jxronounce  on  the  form  of  government  it  preferred.  This  expedient  was 
on  all  fours  with  that  subsequently  accepted  by  the  Gh)vemment  of  the 
National  Defence,  only  that  then  the  bottle-holders  were  Oerman 
instead  of  French  soldiers.  It  was  necessary  to  submit  this  proposition 
to  the  arbitrament  of  the  Empress,  and  Boyer  visited  England  with 
that  intent,  but  he  took  with  him  thither,  as  he  had  communicated 
previously  to  Bismarck,  the  express  stipulation  that  the  chief  of  the 
Metz  army  could  accept  no  delegation  to  sign  any  treaty  involving 
•questions  foreign  to  the  army,  since  it  behoved  him  to  remain  outside  of 
all  political  complications.  ''  The  mission  of  Boyer  had  the  sole  objects 
to  disengage  the  army  from  a  futile  position  and  to  preserve  the  wel- 
fare of  France.^'  The  expedient  proved  impracticable,  and  there 
remained  simply  the  military  situation. 
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That  was  the  whole  story  of  Bazaine's  "  treachery/'     If  this  were 
a  conspiracy  in  which  he  engaged,  he  had  for  brother-conspirators 
marshals  of  France  and  commanders  of  army  corps,  to  none  of  whom 
was  blame  imputed  for  their  conduct,  and  most  of  whom  have  subse- 
quently held  high  command  under  the  Republic.     The  officer  who 
drew  up  the  indictment  against  him  had  served  under  his  command. 
The  Minister  of  War,  who  signed  the  order  for  his  court-martial,  and 
who  would  have  signed  the  order  for  his  execution  had  its  sentence 
been  carried  out,  had  been  an  intermediary  in  the  negotiation  of  the 
capitulation  for  which  he  was  arraigned.     Had  he  been  put  to  death, 
it  might  have  fallen  to  one  of  his  brother  conspirators,  in  his  new 
capacity  as  Governor  of  Paris,  to  detail  from  his  command  the  firing 
party.  But  it  was,  perhaps,  the  grimmest  grotesqueness  in  all  the  cruel 
tragedy  of  injustice,  that  he  should  have  been  respited  from  this  fate 
by  the  clemency  of  a  man  who  had  conducted  another  French  army 
into  a  position  where  it  had  to  capitulate  in  the  open  field,  and  whose 
reward  for  this  exploit  had  been  his  elevation  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
Republic.     Bazaine's  trial  was  simply  a  plot  to  appease  the  fury  of 
France  by  throwing  to  it  a  victim  which  she  was  to  be  allowed  only 
to  mumble,  not  utterly  to  rend.     He  was  accused  of  capitulating  en 
rase  campagne,  in  the  open  field ;  which  that  he  did  not  do  the  German 
earthworks  still  extant  around  Metz  testify  sufficiently.     But  this 
charge  was  formulated  because  the  French  Code  Militaire  prescribes, 
death  without  allowing  the  court-martial  any  alternative,  as  the  sen- 
tence of  the  commander  who  has  surrendered  an  army  in  the  open 
field.     This  simplified  matters,  but  the  court-martial  could  not  bring 
itself  to  pronounce  its  verdict  of  guilty  without  stipulating  that  the 
sentence  that  verdict  carried  should  not  be  carried  into  execution. 
The  words  which  the  Duke  D'Aumale  wrote  in  arguing  for  that  con- 
dition may  fitly  close  this  article.     '^Marshal  Bazaine  assumed  and 
exercised  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  Rhine  in  the  midst  of 
unheard-of  difficulties.    He  was  responsible  neither  for  the  disastrous 
commencement  of  the  campaign  nor  for  the  choice  of  the  lines  of 
operations.  Where  the  buUets  were  flying  thickest,  there  he  ever  was ; 
in  every  battle  he  was  the  bravest  of  the  brave;  and  on  the  16th  of 
August  his  personal  courage  and  indomitable  resolution  saved  the 
day.  Think  of  the  record  of  his  service  since  he  enlisted  in  '31 ;  reckon 
up  his  campaigns,  his  wounds,  the  brilliant  exploits  whereby  the 
ranker  won  the  b&ton  of  a  Marshal  of  France.'^     In  efiect,  then, 
continues  the  president  of  the  court-martial-r-an  officer  who  had  not 
served  France  during  the  war — addressing  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  who  had  himself,  all  save  technically,  done  what  Bazaine 
was  condemned  for,  "  Don't  have  this  man  shot,  in  accordance  with 
our  sentence,  but  hunt  him  away  into  the  wilderness,  carrying  away 
with  him  the  wrath  of  France  and  the  sins  of  us  all  I " 

Akchtbald  Forbes. 
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Hating  recently  spent  a  montli  in  Connemara  and  seen  a  great  deal 
of  the  country  and  people,  I  am  anxious  to  record  my  impresBions, 
believing  that  the  almost  total  ignorance  which  prevails  in  England 
of  the  actual  state  of  things  in  the  poorer  districts  of  Ireland 
has  been  a  main  cause  of  much  evil.  I  do  not  pretend  to  be 
in&Uible  in  my  conclusions,  but  I  may  fairly  claim  some  of  the 
qualifications  of  a  competent  witness.  I  have  long  taken  great 
interest  in  Irish  affairs,  and  was  a  close  attendant  in  the  Hou^ 
of  Commons  during  the  debates  on  the  Land  Act,  the  Arrears  Act^ 
and  other  Irish  measures.  I  have  on  several  occasions  visited 
some  of  the  poorer  districts  of  Ireland  and  conversed  freely  with 
all  classes,  making  it  my  business  to  ascertain  facts  as  accurately  as 
possible.  And  lastly,  my  coxmection  with  my  own  county,  Orkney, 
has  given  me  considerable  insight  into  the  conditions  of  a  district 
mainly  of  small  holdings,  and  which  was  left,  half  a  century  ago,  by 
the  failure  of  kelp,  in  a  position  not  very  unlike  that  of  the  west  of 
Ireland,  from  which  it  has  risen  to  one  of  great  prosperity,  mainly  by 
agricultural  improvement. 

Connemara  is  the  wild  mountainous  district  which  forms  the  west 
of  the  county  of  Gblway,  facing  the  Atlantic.  It  is  impossible,  with- 
out having  seen  it,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  utter  waste  and  desolation 
of  this  remote  region.  The  granite  rock  has  been  planed  by  ancient 
glaciers  until  nothing  is  left  but  the  bare  bones  of  the  earth,  covered 
here  and  there,  in  the  flats  and  hollows,  by  dense  spongy  peat,  while 
the  whole  surface  is  peppered  over  by  a  perfect  hail  of  boulders.  You 
may  travel  for  twenty  miles  without  seeing  a  bit  of  land  that  could 
be  cultivated  by  the  plough.  Knowing  Scotland  well,  I  can  safely 
say  that  the  wildest  deer-forest  there  is  better  fitted  by  nature  for 
human  habitation  than  the  greater  part  of  Connemara.  The  un- 
fortunate inhabitants  of  this  inhospitable  tract  live  as  they  best  can  on 
the  land.  There  are  scarcely  any  farms  in  the  district  large  enough  to 
employ  labourers;  kelp  has  failed;  harvestrwork  in  England  has 
failed  to  a  great  extent,  owing  to  bad  seasons  and  reaping-machines; 
fisheries  are  impossible  except  for  those  who  live  on  the  outer  coast, 
and  they  have  neither  boats,  nets,  nor  markets;  and,  in  short,  except 
for  a  little  nominal  work  on  roads  and  relief  works,  wages  cannot  be 
said  to  exist.  How  then  do  the  people  keep  body  and  soul  together? 
That  they  should  be  poor,  beyond  any  conception  of  poverty  in  the 
poorest  parts  of  England  or  Scotland,  is  a  matter  of  course.  Their 
houses  are  considerably  worse  than  an  average  Scotch  peasant's  cov- 
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shed;  their  clothing  is  hardly  sufficient   for  decency  and  utterly 
inadequate  for  protection  from  wet  and  cold.     Of  a  hundred  men» 
women^  and  children  you  will  scarcely  see  one  who  has  shoes  and 
stockingSy  and  whose  dress  is  not  a  patchwork  of  rags  and  tatters. 
Their  food  is  potatoes,  and  when  these  fail,  Indian  corn-meal,    ob- 
tained by  charity  or  credit.     The  occasional  sale  of  a  pig  or  cow 
brings  in  all  the  money  they  ever  see,  which  goes  either  in  staving 
off  eviction  by  payments  on  accoimt  of  rent,  or  in  reducing  the  debt 
to  the  shopkeeper  who  has  supplied  them  with  necessaries.     A  good 
many  are  helped  by  remittances  from  sons  or  daughters  who  have 
emigrated  and  some  earn  a  few  pounds  by  harvest-work  in  England. 
If  some  of  our  EngHsh  politicians  who  insist  on  legislating  for 
Ireland  according  to  English  ideas  could  come  to  Connemara  and  seo 
the  actual  state  of  things  with  their  own  eyes,  they  would  admit 
that  it  is  absurd  to  talk  of  *'  freedom  of  contract  *'  in  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  in  the  case  of  small  holdings  in  the  west  of 
Ireland.     The  cottier,  having  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  was  prac- 
tically at  the  mercy  of  the  landlord,  and  obliged  to  pay,  or  promise 
to  pay,  whatever  rent  was  demanded  of  him.    Long  before  the  Land 
Act  was  introduced  I  came  to  the  conclusion,  from  comparing  some 
rents  in  Kerry  and  Clare  which  happened  to  come  imder  my  observa- 
tion with  rents  of  similar  holdings  in  tny  own  county  of  Orkney,  that 
the  Poor-Law,  or  Griffith's  Valuation,  was  fully  high  enough  for  farms 
of  that  description,  and  ever  since  I  have  been  extremely  sceptical  as 
to  the  goodness  of  the  landlords  or  fairness  of  the  rents,  where  they 
exceeded  that  valuation.     I  speak  only  of  the  small  class  of  holdings, 
for  on  large  grazing  farms  or  on  good  land  the  value  may,  in  some 
cases,  have  really  risen.     Now  in  Connemara  the  result  of  all  my 
inquiries,  supported  by  the  figures  given  in  the  official  reports  of 
the  Land  Commissioners,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  average 
scale  of  such  rents  before  the  Land  Act  was  50  to  70  per  cent,  over 
Griffith's  Valuation.    The  question  of  tenant's  improvements  has  still 
to  be  considered,  and  its  gravity  may  be  illustrated  by  a  single 
instance.     Take  such  a  stretch  of  mountain-side  as  I  am  now  looking 
out  at  from  my  window.     It  never  was  and  never  would  have  been 
worth  sixpence  an  acre  to  any  landlord,  and  it  would  have  ruined  a 
Rothschild  to  attempt  any  wholesale  reclamation  of  it.   But  I  discern, 
far  up  the  hillside,  a  few  patches  of  brighter  green  among  the  rusty 
green  and  grey  rocks  of  the  desolate  landscape.    What  are  these  ? 
In  Scotland  I  should  have  supposed  them  to  indicate  a  small  moor- 
land farm,  or  two  or  three  shepherds'  cottages.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
they  are  what  is  called  here  a  township,  with  no  less  than  twenty-two 
families  living  on  it,  and  paying  on  an  average  £3  or  £i  a  year  each 
of  rent.    Every  farthing  of  this  rent  is  made  by  the  improvements  of 
the  tenants  or  their  predecessors,  who  have  built  the  houses,  delved 
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the  potato  plots,  and  carried  up  from  the  shore  the  shell,  sand,  and 
seaweed  which  have  made  it  possible  to  grow  anything  on  the  pure  peat. 
The  gross  produce  is  not  nearly  enough  to  giye  a  decent  living  to 
the  tenant  if  he  had  the  whole  of  it.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  consistent 
with  natural  justice  that  a  large  part  of  this  scanty  produce  should  go 
to  the  landlord  as  rent  ?  Bent  surely  ought  to  mean  the  surplus, 
after  a  decent  living  has  been  provided  for  the  actual  cultivator  of 
the  soil,  and  a  fair  return  for  any  capital  or  labour  he  has  expended 
on  improvements,  and  not  the  last  penny  that  can  be  squeezed  by 
intense  competition  out  of  poor  creatures  who  have  not  employment, 
even  at  a  shilling  a  day,  to  fall  back  upon  if  evicted.  To  take  a 
specific  instance :  A  man  with  whom  I  talked  the  other  day  showed 
me  his  holding.  The  total  area  was  about  three  Irish  or  four 
English  acres,  of  which  one-third  was  bare  rock ;  the  rent  £4  a  year. 
If  it  were  in  my  own  county,  Orkney,  I  should  consider  from  £2  to 
£3  a  year  a  fair  rent  for  it  to  an  incoming  tenant  who  had  not  made 
any  improvements.  But  in  this  case  the  present  tenant's  father  built 
the  cottage  and  reclaimed  about  half  the  land,  and  the  present  tenant 
has  reclaimed  the  other  half.  The  £4  a  year  of  rent  is  simply 
confiscation  of  the  tenant's  improvements. 

I  must  make  the  honest  confession  that  having  seen  what  I  have 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  poor  districts  of  Ireland,  I  have  come 
back  almost  half  a  Parnellite,  and  with  feelings  about  '*  Irish 
landlordism  "  not  altogether  different  from  those  of  Michael  Davitt 
himself.  In  saying  this,  however,  I  speak  of  the  system  and 
not  of  individuals — of  landlordism  and  not  of  landlords.  There 
are  many  good  landlords  in  Ireland,  and  the  credit  due  to 
them  is  vastly  greater  than  to  good  landlords  in  England.  For  in 
England  it  is  difficult  to  be  a  bad  landlord.  The  small  holdings  and 
absence  of  employment  which  make  tenants  absolutely  dependent 
on  their  landlords  are  nearly  unknown;  real  freedom  of  con- 
tract prevails  to  a  great  extent ;  and  the  traditions  of  centuries 
operate  to  maintain  fair  rents  and  friendly  relations  between  the 
owner  of  the  soil  and  his  tenants.  But  in  Ireland  the  case  is  reversed. 
The  law  has  said  practically  to  the  good  landlord,  **  You  are  a  fool 
for  your  pains.  Why  don't  you  take  advantage  of  the  intense  com- 
petition for  land  to  screw  up  your  rents  as  your  neighbours  are 
doing  P  Here  am  I  ready  to  support  you  with  writs  and  policemen 
to  make  the  most  you  can  of  your  own."  Great  allowance  also 
must  be  made  for  the  position  of  men  educated  in  the  idea  of  the 
divine  right  of  landlords,  and  with  their  whole  scale  of  living, 
family  charges,  and  mortgages,  based  on  the  supposition  of  a 
certain  amount  of  rent-roll.  A  man  who  inherits  an  estate  of 
£5,000  a  year,  with  incumbrances  of  £3,000,  is  hardly  likely 
to  realise  the  fact  that   his  rent-roll  ought   to  be  reduced  one- 
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half  to  enable  his  tenants  to  live.  But  with  all  allowances  for 
individuals,  the  system  is  a  rotten  one,  and  could  not  endure  when 
light  is  thrown  upon  it.  The  average  English  elector,  with  his 
notions  of  justice  and  fair  play,  will  not  long  tolerate  the  applica- 
tion of  the  resources  of  the  empire  to  support,  by  evictions,  the 
enforcement  of  rents  in  such  cases  as  I  have  described,  when  the  poor 
starving  tenant  is  rack-rented  on  his  own  improvements. 

Wherever  I  go  and  with  whomever  I  converse,  whether  priest^ 
peasant,  farmer,  or  shopkeeper,  I  find  this  the  one  universal  com- 
plaint and  one  real  root  of  bitterness — ^that  poor  men  should  be 
rented  on  their  own  improvements ;  and  the  hatred  of  English  rule 
seems  to  me  to  be  based  mainly  on  the  fact  that  this  rule  has  been 
the  chief,  or  I  may  say  the  sole,  support  of  this  injustice.     Apart 
from  the  question  of  land,  I  have  never  seen  the  least  trace  of  any 
animosity  against  England.     These  poor  peasants  of  Connemara  are 
as  civil,  quiet,  and  good-natured  a  race  as  one  could  wish  to  see. 
A   simple,  patient  race,  with  many  excellent  qualities   and  much 
natural  intdligence,  they  might,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
develop  into  a  fine  peasantry.    They  are  better  looking  than  could 
be  expected  under  the  miserable  conditions  of  their  existence ;  you 
will  see  more  low  and  repulsive  faces  in  one  of  the  back  streets  of 
Dublin,  Liverpool,  or  Glasgow  than  in  all  Connemara.    The  children 
are  often  bright-eyed  and  nice-lookiug,  in  spite  of  dirt  and  rags, 
are  generally  quick-witted  and  make  good  scholars  for  their  oppor- 
tunities.    Chastity  is  pre-eminently  a  Connemara  virtue,  and  in  a 
parish  with  eight  hundred  families,  which  I  visited,  there  had  not 
been  a  single  illegitimate  birth  for   the  last  eight  years.      The 
people  generally,  outside  the  towns,  are  not  great  politicians,  but 
they  take   an  interest  in  the   questions  of  the  day;   and  I  am 
told  that  the  solitary  copy  of  the  FreemarCa   Journal^   which  is 
taken  in  by  the  only  large  farmer  in  the  district,  is  often  trans- 
lated into  Irish  and  read  aloud  after  mass  to  the  people  collected 
at  the  chapel.     Their  views,  as  far  as  they  have  any,  are  pretty  much 
confined  to  the  land  question,  and  resolve  themselves  into  attach- 
ment to  Famell  and  Davitt  as  the  champions  who  have,  for  the  first 
time,  taken  up  successfully  the  cause  of  the  tenant  against  the 
landlord. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised,  however,  in  all  the  intercourse  I  have 
had  not  only  with  the  peasants  but  with  the  higher  classes,  such  as 
priests,  farmers,  and  shopkeepers,  including  many  who  were  strong 
Nationalists,  to  find  a  very  general  recognition  of  the  reality  of 
the  boon  conferred  by  the  Land  Act,  and  of  the  debt  of  gratitude 
due  from  Ireland  to  Mr.  Gladstone  for  his  exertions  in  carrying  it. 
While  Mr.  Pamell  is  the  popular  hero  of  the  mtoses,  the  name 
of  Gladstone  commands  universal  respect,  and  the  general  feeling 
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is  that  the  regeneration  of  Ireland  can  only  be  effected  bj 
converting  the  English  and  Scotch  Liberal  party  and  working 
in  concert  with  them,  and  not  by  an  appeal  to  arms  or  by 
maintaining  an  attitude  of  irreconcilable  though  passive  hostility. 
At  the  same  time  no  doubt  they  believe  that  agitation  out  of  Parlia- 
ment and  obstruction  in  it,  have  been  efficient  weapons  in  the  past 
for  getting  necessary  reforms,  and  may  be  so  in  the  future,  and  the 
time  is  probably  distant  when  we  may  expect  to  see  them  laid  aside. 
It  took  three  or  four  generations  and  two  civil  wars  before  Scotland 
became  a  peaceful  and  prosperous  member  of  the  British  empire ; 
and  we  have  no  right  to  expect  that  Ireland,  the  work  of  whose 
regeneration  may  be  fairly  said  to  have  only  commenced  with  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act,  should  be  pacified  in  a  single  year  or  even 
in  a  single  lifetime. 

First   among  the   remedies  for  the   miseries    and  evils  which 
exist  in  the  west  of  Ireland  I  place  the  restoration  of  the  Land 
Act  to   the  original  intention  of  Parliament.    The  object  of  the 
clause  passed  by  Parliament    and  commonly  known  as  ^'Healy's 
Clause,"  was  to  meet  such  a  case  as   I   have   described  of  the 
tenant  who  is  rented  at  £4  a  year  on  his  own  improvements. 
The  intention  was  to  instruct  the  Land  Commissioners  to  make 
all  landlords  do  compulsorily  what  every  good  landlord  would  do 
voluntarily,   viz.   in   fixing  the    rent  to    make    a    fair   allowance 
for  value  created  by  the  tenant  and  not  compensated  for  by  a 
money  payment  or  by  long  occupation  at  a  rent  below  the  current 
market  rate.     But  a  majority  of  the  Irish  judges,  in  the  case 
of  Adams  r.  Dunsneath,  have,  as  lawyers  are  apt  to  do,  put  a  con- 
struction  on   the  words   directly  opposed   to   what   seems  to  be 
their  plain  meaning  to  men  of  ordinary  conmion  sense,  and  by 
80    doing    have    deprived    tenants  who    have    created  the  value 
of  their  lands  of  a  great  part  of  the   benefit  which  the  Legis- 
lature intended  to  give   them.      It  is  essential  to   remedy  this, 
both  to  meet  the  case  of  the  numerous  small  crofters  to  whom 
the  payment  of  a  pound  or  two  more  or  less  of  rent  is  of  great 
importance,  and  still  more  to  show  Ireland  that  justice  in  the  case  of 
an  imdoubted  and  admitted  claim  is  not  to  be  postponed  indefinitely 
to  suit  English  convenience. 

The  Land  Act  in  this  district  has  as  yet  only  been  partially 
applied,  and  a  great  many  of  the  cases  have  stdll  to  be  heard. 
In  the  meantime,  where  judicial  rents  have  been  settled  by  the 
Commissioners,  the  general  result  is  pretty  much  as  follows.  The  old 
rents  averaged  about  50  to  70  per  cent,  above  Griffith's  Valuation. 
The  judicial  rents  average  a  reduction  to  about  26  per  cent  above 
Griffith's.  In  some  cases  voluntary  settlements  have  been  made  at 
a  reduction  of  6s.  8d.  in  the  £,  leaving  the  new  rents  about  10  per 
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cent,  above  tlie  valuation.     I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  these 
rents  are  still  too  high,  and  I  doubt  the  possibilitj  of  their  being 
punctually  paid.     Indeed,  I  believe  that  with  the  extensive  emigra- 
tion which  has  drained  the  district  of  a  great  part  of  the  able- 
bodied  population,  the  natural  operation  of  supply  and  demand  will 
bring  rents  down  to  a  lower  level.     Yet  the  fact  remains,  that  the 
Land  Act,  however  enlarged  or  amended,  would  go  but  a  little  way  to 
remove  the  distress  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  that  if  you  gave  every 
man  his  holding  rent-free,  nine  out  of  ten  would  remain  paupers. 
There  are  at  least  five  times  too  many  people  for  the  land  to  support 
— that  is,  it  would  take  five  average  holdings  consolidated  into  one 
to  make  farms  of  sufficient  size  to  enable  a  frugal  and  industrious 
man  to  live  and  support  a  family  on  them  in  decency  and  comfort. 
Small  holdings  are  all  very  well  in  countries  of  the  vine  and  olive, 
where  great  value  may  be  obtained  from  a  small  area  by  what  is,  in 
fact,  garden  cultivation  rather  than  farming.     But  with  such  a  soil 
and  climate  as  prevail  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  the  west  of 
Ireland,  if  a  farmer  is  to  live  at  all  he  must  live  by  his  live-stock, 
principally  by  breeding  cattle.      I^ow  to  breed  cattle  on  rough  moun- 
tain-land requires  a  large  area,  and  still  more  it  requires  a  fair-sized 
nucleus  of  arable  land  on  which  to  raise  hay,  straw,  and  turnips  for 
winter  consumption,  otherwise  the  cattle  will  be  starved  in  winter ; 
they  will  be  few  and  of  an  inferior  description,  and  after  keeping 
them  for  four  or  five  years  they  will  not  fetch  half  the  price  of  two 
or  three  year  old  beasts  of  good  stock  which  have  been  well  fed, 
summer  and  winter,  from  the  day  of  their  birth.     The  late  Sir  B. 
Griffiths  laid  it  down  as  a  rule  that  no  farm  in  Ireland  ought  to 
be  of  less  than  twenty-five  acres,  and  I  can  quite  confirm  it  from 
experience  of  the  north  of  Scotland.     Farms  of  this  size  are  also 
indispensable  to  create  a  labour  market  for  agricultural  labour,  as 
any  one  who  tries  to  live  on  a  smaller  holding  cannot  afford  to 
hire  labour. 

The  problem  of  the  west  of  Ireland  may  bo  shortly  stated  thus : 
To  bring  the  population  up  to  a  fair  standard  of  comfort,  every  able- 
bodied  man  ought  to  be  able  to  get  work  at  2s.  a  day.  At  present, 
in  the  best  parts  of  the  district,  there  is  only  precarious  employment 
at  Is.  or  Is.  6d.  a  day,  and  in  the  worst  parts  no  employment  at  all. 
How  can  you  stretch  the  precarious  shilling  into  the  certain  two 
shillings?  Clearly  only  by  increasing  the  demand  for  labour  or 
diminishing  the  supply.  But  anything  like  an  effective  increase  in 
the  demand  for  labour  in  such  a  district  as  this  is  impossible  for  the 
present  generation,  and  even  a  commencement  in  that  direction 
could  only  be  made  by  a  large  consolidation  of  holdings,  which 
means  a  large  decrease  of  the  population.  On  every  consideration 
therefore  it  is  plain  that  real  relief  can  only  come  from  removing  a 
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large  part  of  the  population  from  these  barren  wastes  to  some  other 
place  where  land  is  more  fertile  and  labour  is  in  better  demand. 
In  other  words,  they  must  migrate  or  emigrate.  As  regards 
migration,  or  removal  to  other  parts  of  Ireland,  every  one  must  wish 
that  it  was  possible,  and  that  there  existed  a  reserve  of  good  land 
unoccupied  on  which  poor  families  from  Connaught  could  be  settled 
at  a  moderate  expense.  But  imfortunately  migration,  which  looks 
very  plausible  as  long  as  we  keep  to  generalities,  will  not  stand  the 
test  of  a  practical  appeal  to  facts  and  figures.  It  may  be  very  true 
that  there  is  much  waste  land  in  Ireland  which  might  be  cultivated, 
and  that  Ireland,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  might,  and 
we  may  hope  will  in  another  generation  or  two,  support  a  larger 
population  than  it  has  at  present.  But  we  have  to  deal  with  the 
present,  and  how  do  the  facts  stand?  There  is  very  little  cultivated 
land  in  Ireland  unoccupied,  and  any  land  on  which  you  are  to  place 
poor  families  from  the  west  must  be  reclaimed.  Who  is  to  do  this, 
and  what  will  it  cost  ? 

The  first  point  is  to  decide  how  many  acres  are  to  constitute  the 
minimum  per  family  of  the  new  holdings.     Certainly  this  mininntm 
3ught  not  to  be  less  than  twenty  acres  of  reclaimed  land,  which  for 
many  years  must  be  of  inferior  quality  to  old  cultivated  land.    If 
less,  you  will  simply  transport  the  poverty  of  Connaught  into  the 
more  prosperous  provinces,  and  lower  the  already  too  low  scale  of 
wages  by  the  competition  of  the  new  men  transported  into  the 
locality.    Now  how  much  per  acre  does  it  cost  to  reclaim  waste  land? 
I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  reclamation  in  Orkney  and  Caithness, 
where  thousands  of  acres  have  been  converted  during  the  last  thirty 
years  from  bog  and  heather  into  good  corn-fields;  but  I  never  knew 
reclamation  pay  unless  when  it  was  done  bit  by  bit  about  the  nudeus 
of  an  existing  farm.     Wholesale  reclamation,  when  a  large  tract  of 
waste  land  is  taken  in  hand  and  turned  into  farms  fit  for  a  tenant  to 
step  into  and  occupy,   is  enormously  expensive.     I  am  crediblj 
informed  that  the  Duke  of  Sutherland's  reclamations,  near  Lairg, 
have  cost  not  less  than  £30  or  £40  per  acre.     I  never  heard  of  any 
extensive  reclamation  carried  out  by  a  landlord^  for  less  than  £10  an 
acre,  and  this  only  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  and  with- 
out providing  houses  and  farm  buildings.    JSTor  is  this  all  the  expense, 
is  not  only  must  the  land  be  reclaimed  and  houses  built,  but  the 
poor  families  whom  it  is  wished  to  settle  must  be  provided  with  a 
certain  amount  of  seed,  implements,  and  live-stock  if  they  are  to 
live  on  their  new  holdings,  and  even  then  must  be  supported  until 
they  get  their  first  crop,  or  longer  if  the  crop  fails  for  the  first  year 
or  two,  as  it  often  does  in  new  land.     I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible 
to  bring  the  cost  of  transporting  a  poor  family,  say  of  five  pereons, 
from  Connemara  and  settling  them  on  twenty  acres  of  reclaimed  land 
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under  conditions  which  give  them  a  fair  chance  of  success  at  less 
than  £300^  and  if  the  State  undertook  it  the  cost  would  probahly  be 
far  more.  That  is  to  say,  migration  would  cost  something  like  £60 
per  head  of  the  population  migrated. 

In  distrusting,  however,  any  wholesale  scheme  of  migration,  I  am 
very  far  from  imderrating  tho  advantages  which  may  accrue  from 
what  may  be  called  voluntary  and  individual  reclamation  of  cultivable 
land  in  Ireland.  Even  in  the  worst  parts  of  Connemara  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  land  no  worse  than  that  now  cultivated,  and  when  we 
get  into  the  northern  part  of  the  district,  towards  Clifden  and  Letter- 
frack,  where  the  rugged  mountains  slope  off  towards  the  sea  and  the 
granite  formation  is  succeeded  by  limestone,  there  is  much  amongst 
them  which  might  make  fair  small  farms,  such  as  we  see  in  Orkney 
and  the  better  parts  of  the  Scotch  Highlands.  Even  as  it  is,  the 
condition  of  this  part  of  the  district  is  better  than  that  of  southern 
Connemara.  The  crops  are  better,  the  cattle  much  better  and  more 
numerous,  and  the  people  on  the  whole  better  dressed.  Shoes  and 
stockings  begin  to  reappear,  and  here  and  there  you  see  a  man  with 
a  good  frieze  coat  and  a  woman  with  a  decent  cloak. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  with  fixed  fair  rents  for  their  present  holdings, 
facilities  for  getting  land  to  reclaim,  and  above  all  absolute  security 
against  their  rent  being  raised  on  them  for  their  own  improvements, 
a  considerable  amount  of  reclamation  might  be  effected,  and  the 
condition  of  the  people  materially  improved.  Where  holdings  are 
too  small  many  tenants  would  strive  to  enlarge  them  by  taking  in 
fresh  ground,  and  they  are  capable  of  any  amount  of  hard  labour 
when  they  see  a  definite  object,  like  the  acquisition  of  fresh  land  to 
be  their  own  for  ever  at  a  moderate  feu  duty.  With  this  going  on 
over  all  Ireland,  not  only  would  the  evil  of  too  small  holdings  be 
gradually  diminished,  but  habits  of  steady  industry  would  be  acquired, 
better  modes  of  farming  would  be  introduced,  and  by  degrees  a 
demand  for  labour  would  spring  up  which  would  tend  to  relieve  the 
congested  districts  by  the  spontaneous  migration  of  individual 
labourers  going  to  some  neighbouring  county  where  they  could  earn 
fair  wages.  To  promote  this  sort  of  reclamation  no  assistance  from 
legislation  should  be  wanting.  I  do  not  grudge  the  £50,000  to  be 
devoted  to  migration  by  the  Act  just  passed,  for  although  I  have  no 
faith  in  it  I  devoutly  hope  that  I  may  be  mistaken,  and  that  it 
may  succeed ;  and  at  any  rate  I  think  the  moneyVell  spent  in  giving 
the  many  influential  parties  in  Ireland  who  have  set  their  hearts  on 
migration,  an  opportunity  of  trying  the  experiment  fully  and  fairly. 
But  I  would  much  rather  vote  for  a  greatly  larger  sum  to  be 
given  as  loans  at  low  interest  to  individual  small  tenants  who  wished 
to  reclaim  or  improve.  And,  above  all,  I  think  it  desirable  that 
facilities  should  be  given  by  law  for  the  acquisition  of  adjoining 
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waste  lands  at  a  fair  fixed  feu  duty  based  on  present  value  to  tenaniB 
who  wished  to  reclaim,  under  conditions  binding  them  to  do  the 
work  within  a  reasonable  time,  and  not  to  sub-let  or  subdivide  their 
existing  or  new  holdings  into  smaller  holdings.  I  would  allow  any 
tenant  of  less  than  thirty  acres  to  apply  to  the  Land  Court  for  an 
order  putting  him  in  possession  of  adjoining  waste  land  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reclamation  on  these  or  similar  conditions. 

Meanwhile  there  is  a  mass  of  human  misery  to  be  dealt  with,  for 
which  the  only  practical  remedy  seems  to  be  emigration.  Here,  on 
one  side  of  the  Atlantic,  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  a  fine,  hardy, 
and  prolific  race  literally  perishing  for  want  of  land  and  labour, 
while  on  the  other  side  are  millions  of  acres  of  fertile  land  waiting 
for  tillers,  and  a  demand  for  labour  measured  by  a  rate  of  wages  of 
more  than  a  dollar  a  day.  The  gulf  which  separates  the  two  u 
bridged  over  by  magnificent  steamers,  and  may  be  measured  now  by 
ten  days  in  time  and  £5  in  money.  The  difiiculty  of  pioneering  is 
surmounted,  for  there  are  few  poor  Irish  families  who  have  not 
already  got  a  relation  or  friend  in  America.  The  repugnance  of 
the  Irish  peasant  to  emigrate  is  a  myth  of  politicians  who  look  on 
a  starving  peasantry  much  as  Napoleon  did  on  his  conscripts,  as 
80  much  chair  d  canons  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  English 
Government. 

At  first  sight,  then,  it  might  seem  that  nothing  is  required  but  to 
give  the  poor  people  of  the  congested  districts  a  helping  hand  oyer 
the  bridge  which  separates  the  Inferno  in  which  their  lot  is  cast,  firom 
the  Faradiso  where  land  is  &  dollar  an  acre  and  labour  a  dollar  a 
day.  But  when  we  come  to  look  closely  at  the  matter  and  understand 
the  practical  difficulties  on  the  spot,  it  is  by  no  means  so  simple. 
Voluntary  emigration  is  one  thing,  emigration  aided  by  the  State  is 
another.  In  the  case  of  voluntary  emigration  none  go,  as  a  role, 
but  those  who  are  fit  to  go,  and  all  difficulties  are  over  when  th^ 
land  on  the  shores  of  America.  But  with  State  emigration  the 
real  difficulties  only  then  begin.  Those  who  require  State  aid 
are  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  the  poorest  and  least  fit  to 
take  care  of  themselves  in  a  new  country,  and  if  they  go  in  families 
they  are  so  heavily  handicapped  that  many  must  fail  in  the  race. 
Nor  is  this  all.  Almost  all  able-bodied  male  and  female  emigranti 
who  land  in  Canada  without  incumbrances  and  set  themselTei 
honestly  to  work,  are  sure  to  succeed  at  any  rate  in  making  a  better 
living  than  they  could  have  done  at  home.  But  few  poor  families, 
even  if  they  have  two  or  three  working  members,  are  qualified  to 
succeed  at  once  as  settlers  in  a  new  country.  The  strangeness  of 
everything  around  them  confounds  poor  peasants  from  Connemara 
who  perhaps  were  never  out  of  their  own  parish  and  can  hardly 
understand  English.     The   vicissitudes  of  climate,  especially  the 
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great  heat,  are  very  trying  to  constitutions  enfeebled  by  semi- 
starration  and  accustomed  to  the  mild  and  moist  climate  of  the  west 
of  Ireland.  Hence  a  good  many  lose  heart  and  fail,  and  write  home 
desponding  letters,  which  deter  others  from  following.  On  the 
other  hand  I  hear  none  but  favourable  accounts  of  the  single  emi- 
grants who  have  gone  out  from  this  district,  especially  of  the  young 
women  who  have  been  assisted  by  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  and  who  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  departed  en  masse  from  the  district. 

Of  one  thing  I  am  convinced,  that  the  difficulties  of  family  emi- 
gration are  such  as  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  official  routine,  and' that 
the  Government  has  decided  wisely  in  making  benevolent  societies 
such  as  Mr.  Tuke's  committee  the  agents  for  distributing  its  funds. 
Having  taken  a  great  interest  in  these  schemes,  and  done  what  I 
could  on  a  small  scale  to  procure  subscriptions,  I  was  naturally 
anxious  to  ascertain  how  they  had  worked  in  practice.  Of  Yere 
Foster's  scheme  for  aiding  voluntary  female  emigration  I  heard 
nothing  but  unqualified  praise  in  all  quarters.  During  the  past 
three  years  19,000  girls  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty 
have  been  helped  to  find  a  new  home  at  a  cost  of  £35,000.  All 
these  have  gone  entirely  of  their  own  accord  and  to  join  relations 
or  friends  in  America,  and,  from  the  accounts  received,  all  have  done 
well,  so  well  indeed  that  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  have 
ab*eady  remitted  home  upwards  of  £250,000  to  their  families  in 
Ireland,  in  many  cases  to  assist  brothers  and  sisters  to  join  them. 

The  following  are  specimens  of  some  of  the  accounts  which  have 
been  received  from  the  pariish  priests  of  some  of  the  districts  from 
which  these  girls  have  emigrated : — 

From  the  Eev.  P.  Grealey,  Parish  Priest  of  Clifden,  Co.  Galway :— **  If  the 
small  tenants  of  Connemara  had  the  land  for  nothing  they  could  not  live.  The 
holdings  are  so  small,  the  land  so  sterile,  that  these  people  will  be  always 

steeped  in  poverty I  wish  to  God  half  the  people  of  this  barren  territory 

would  emigrate  somewhere.  Penal  servitude  would  be  a  paradise  to  many  of 
them  compared  to  their  present  condition — slaves,  drudges,  and  paupers,  not 

half  fed  or  half  dad I  say  with  all  the  energy  of  my  existence,  let  the 

people  leave  in  any  and  every  way  that  may  take  them  out  of  the  slough  of 
poverty  and  misery  in  which  they  are  at  present  sunk." 

From  the  Eev.  James  M*Fadden,  P.P.,  Falcarrah,  Donegal : — "  The  reports 
from  all  were  most  satisfactory." 

Prom  the  Eev.  P.  Logue,  P.P.,  Kilcar,  Donegal: — **  Are  doing  very  well. 
....  Almost  all  our  boys  and  girls  have  friends  in  America  who  meet  them  on 
landing,  so  they  have  nothing  to  fear." 

From  the  Eev.  James  Kair,  P.P.,  Letterkenney,  Donegal:—"  Very  grati- 
fying accounts  ....  almost  all  met  their  friends  on  arriying  there." 

From  the  Eev.  B.  Walker,  P.P.,  Burtonport,  Donegal :— **  The  best  accounts 
are  coming  from,  I  n^ay  say,  all  of  them." 

From  the  Eev.  Thomas  Smith,  P.P.,  Lower  Drumreilly,  Leitrim :— **  Invari- 
ably good  accoimts." 

Prom  the  Eev.  B.  O'Eeilly,  P.P.,  Upper  Drumreilly,  Leitrim:— "They  are 
helping  friends  at  home  ever  since." 
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From  the  Eev.  E.  White,  P.P.,  Tarmonbarry,  Boscomxnon : — "  The  acoounta 
are  all  satisfactory.*' 

From  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  B.  A.  Cavanagh,  Knock,  Mayo: — "The 
accoants  are  very  satisfactory  and  gratifying." 

From  the  Very  Bey.  James  Canon  Waldron,  P.P.,  Ballyhunis,  Mayo:— 
'*  Cheering  accounts  ....  out  of  every  twenty  girls  who  left  this  pariishfor 
America,  nineteen  went  to  join  their  uncles  or  aunts  and  other  near  and  dear 
relatiyes." 

From  the  Rev.  M.  Mellet,  C.A.,  Killeen,  Connemara,  Galway : — "  The  girla 
have  sent,  without  a  single  exception,  a  very  favourable  account  to  fheir 
friends.'' 

From  the  Eev.  John  Clune,  P.P.,  Doonbeg,  Clare: — "The  accounts  are 
most  favourable." 

From  the  Eev.  Peter  Murphy,  P.P.,  Scariff,  Clare:—**  They  succeeded  very 
well,  and  are  quite  happy  and  contented." 

From  the  Eev.  Jolm  O'Sullivan,  P.P.,  Portmagee,  Kerry  : — **It  is  veiy 
likely  in  most  of  those  cases  that  whole  families  will  be  taken  away  from  ihis 
miserable  district  through  the  means  of  your  well  directed  though  moderate 
donations." 

As  regards  Mr.  Takers  scheme  of  family  emigration,  the  accoants 
are  more  conflicting.  On  the  whole  they  are  favourable,  thanks 
mainly  to  the  care  taken  at  great  personal  inconvenience  by 
Mr.  Tuke,  Mr.  Buxton,  and  their  coadjutors  in  selecting,  as  far  as 
possible,  only  fit  families,  with  a  fair  proportion  of  workers  to  aged 
and  children,  and  in  providing  for  them  on  their  arrival  in  America. 
Still,  with  all  their  care  there  have  been  a  few  failures,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  died  of  sunstroke  at  Boston,  soon  after  his  arrival, 
and  whose  family  had  to  be  sent  back  to  Ireland.  And  there  are  a 
few  who  have  lost  heart  and  write  in  a  desponding  strain,  and  their 
letters  are  made  the  most  of  by  parties  in  Ireland  opposed  to  emi- 
gration, and^  have  to  some  extent  checked  for  the  present  the  great 
desire  for  family  emigration. 

The  influences  opposed  to  large  schemes  of  State-aided  emigration 
are  those  of  the  priests,  the  district  shopkeepers,  and  the  politicians. 
The  latter  may  be  dismissed  shortly,  as  their  opposition  is  inevitable 
and  their  influence,  I  believe,  small  in  these  remote  districts.  Thou- 
sands would  shout  for  Famell  and  vote  for  him  if  they  had  a  vote, 
for  one  who  would  forego  an  opportunity  of  bettering  himself  hy 
emigration  if  he  saw  his  way  clearly  to  it.  But  the  case  of  the 
priests  and  shopkeepers  is  diflerent ;  they  have  a  present  and  veij 
real  influence,  and  are,  to  a  great  extent,  the  channel  through  which 
the  people  of  the  district  derive  their  information. 

Take  the  case  of  the  parish  priest.  He  is,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
the  shepherd  of  his  flock,  their  guide  and  adviser  not  only  in 
spiritual  matters,  but  in  all  the  concerns  of  every-day  life.  In  all 
their  difficulties  they  resort  to  the  priest ;  he  reads  their  letters  for 
them  from  their  friends  in  America,  and  writes  their  replies ;  he  m 
the  main  support  of  the  school ;  as  far  as  his  slender  means  will 
allow,  he  assists   cases  of  urgent  destitution  and  forwards  usefal 
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works.  When  his  means  fail  he  appeals  for  charitable  contributions. 
In  this  parish  the  priest  has  just  made,  partly  by  sucli  contributions 
and  partly  at  his  own  expense,  a  foot-road  of  three  or  four  miles 
across  the  rocks  and  bogs  to  enable  the  children  of  one  of  the  remote 
townships  to  get  to  the  school.  This  is  an  illustration  of  what  is 
going  on  in  many  parishes  of  the  remote  west,  and  it  explains  what 
must  be  taken  as  a  primary  fact,  the  unbounded  influence  of  the 
priest  oyer  his  poor  congregation.  He  is,  in  fact,  the  one  centre  of 
civilisation,  who  keeps  some  spark  of  it  alive  in  wide  districts  where 
there  is  no  resident  landlord,  no  large  fanner  or  tradesman,  and 
which  even  the  agent  only  visits  once  a  year  to  collect  rents. 

Now  the  position  of  the  priest  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be  where  he 
exercises  such  immense  influence.  His  pittance  of  an  income  is 
derived  solely  from  the  contributions  of  his  poor  flock,  to  whom 
a  matter  of  even  a  shilling  or  two  at  Christmas  is  a  serious  conside- 
ration.  This  makes  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  dependent  on  his 
people  as  they  are  dependent  upon  him.  If  he  takes  an  unpopular 
course,  even  for  their  own  good,  he  risks  his  sole  means  of  subsistence. 
Above  all,  it  affects  the  question  of  emigration.  As  long  as  indivi- 
duals emigrate  and  the  family  remains  he  is  probably  better  off 
rather  than  worse,  for  the  remittances  sent  from  America  go  a  long 
way  in  paying  the  priest  as  well  as  in  paying  rents ;  but  if  the 
family  goes  it  is  a  clear  loss  to  him.  As  the  priest  here  said  to  mc, 
<'  There  are  eight  hundred  families  in  this  parish ;  I  admit  there 
ought  not  to  be  more  than  two  hundred  and  that  emigration  is 
the  only  resource  for  the  remaining  six  hundred.  I  admit  also 
that  with  two  hundred  tolerably  well-to-do  families  a  priest  might 
ultimately  be  better  off  than  at  present ;  but,  in  the  mean- 
time, what  is  to  happen?  If  even  two  hundred  families  were 
withdrawn  at  once  by  Government  aid  or  Mr.  Tuke's  fund  no  priest 
could  live  in  the  district,  and  what  is  to  become  of  it?"  No 
wonder  that  with  interests  of  this  sort  so  directly  conflicting  with 
emigration  many  priests  were  disposed  to  view  it  unfavourably.  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  many  who,  even  to  save  themselves  from 
starving,  would  stand  in  the  way  of  their  poorest  class  bettering 
themselves.  But  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  make  the  most  of 
instances  of  failure,  and  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties  and  temptations, 
especially  as  regards  morals,  to  which  poor  Irishmen  are  exposed  on 
landing  in  America.  At  present  the  people,  if  miserably  poor,  are, 
on  the  whole,  moral  and  religious.  There  is  very  little  crime  except 
agrarian,  and  even  agrarian  crime  has  hardly  penetrated  into  these 
remote  districts ;  not  much  drunkenness,  except  on  rare  occasions  at 
fairs  and  markets ;  for  the  last  eight  years  there  has  not  been  an 
illegitimate  birth  in  this  parish  of  800  families.  A  Catholic  clergy- 
man may  be  excused  if  he  hesitates  to  do  what  he  may  consider  as 
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risking  their  souls  for  the  sake  of  their  bodies  by  promoting  emigra- 
tion. And  yet  any  great  impulse  to  the  existing  rate  of  emigration, 
such  as  is  needed  in  the  congested  districts  of  the  west^  could  only 
be  given  by  enlisting  the  active  sjrmpathy  of  the  clergy,  and  making 
the  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  available,  both  here  and  in 
America,  in  assisting  emigration.  The  most  absurd  of  modem 
superstitions,  Mormonism,  owes  its  success  mainly  to  the  fact  that  it 
has  enlisted  a  religious  organization  to  aid  the  poor  and  ignorant 
emigrant  from  the  day  he  joins  the  brotherhood  in  Wales  or  Norway 
untfl  he  is  settled  on  a  farm  at  Utah.  What  might  not  be  done  if 
the  great  organization  of  the  Catholic  Church  were  brought  to  bear 
on  similar  work  among  the  poor  Irish  Catholics !  I  can  see  no 
reason  why  the  example  of  Scotland  should  not  be  followed,  where 
the  Free  Church  and  United  Presbyterians  raise  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions a  large  central  fund  from  which  sustentation  allowances 
are  made  to  the  ministers  of  the  poorer  districts.  There  is  plenty  of 
money  and  plenty  of  zeal  in  the  Catholic  world,  as  is  shown  by  the 
costly  churches  which  are  built  even  in  places  where  there  are  no 
congregations.  If  I  were  a  rich  and  devout  Catholic  nobleman,  like 
some  of  those  who  build  cathedrals,  I  would  start  a  fund  of  this  sort 
and  never  rest  until  I  had  placed  the  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  on  a 
fair  footing  of  equality,  as  far  as  the  payment  of  its  ministers  is  con- 
cerned, with  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland. 

The  influence  of  the  shopkeepers  is  also  great,  as  they  are  in  dose 
contact  with  the  people,  who  are  generally  in  debt  to  them,  and  as  a 
class  the  shopkeepers  are  opposed  to  emigration  for  obvious  reasons. 
In  many  cases  they  make  bad  debts  when  families  emigrate,  and  in 
all  they  lose  customers.  From  the  shopkeeper's  point  of  view  the 
State  is  taking  his  own  money  as  a  taxpayer  to  help  his  debtors  to 
abscond.  And  it  is  not  easy  to  see  what  is  the  answer.  It  is  the 
fashion  to  abuse  the  shopkeepers  and  gombeen  men,  but  they  are 
citizens  and  deserve  justice,  and  in  many  cases  it  would  be  found  that 
the  rates  they  were  charging  were  not  more  than  a  fair  insurance  for 
the  risks  they  ran.  In  a  great  many  cases  when  the  potato  crop  has 
been  bad  the  mass  of  the  population  has  been  kept  from  starving  by 
Indian  meal  supplied  on  credit  by  the  shopkeeper ;  and  of  the  two 
conflicting  claims  on  the  proceeds  of  the  pig  or  cow  which  is  sold 
when  better  times  come,  viz.  that  of  the  landlord  for  a  rack-rent  on 
the  tenant's  own  improvements  and  of  the  shopkeeper  for  repayment 
of  the  advance  which  kept  the  tenant  alive,  I  must  confess  I  cannot 
see  that  the  former  claim  is  preferable. 

These  remarks  have  extended  to  such  length  that  I  have  only 
space  to  say  a  few  words  on  that  which  is  the  most  important 
element  at  work  for  the  civilisation  of  the  remote  districts,  vi& 
Education.   This  is,  on  the  whole,  very  satisfactory.    Ifational  schools 
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are  now  planted  so  thickly  that  few  children  are  more  than  three 
miles  from  some  school.  In  the  poorer  districts  they  are  often  taught 
by  schoolmistresses,  and  attended  in  about  equal  numbers  by  boys  and 
girls.  The  teachers  are  efficient,  and  the  priests  are,  as  a  rule,  zealous 
in  supporting  education.  AboTO  all,  the  people  themselves  are  generally 
convinced  of  its  advantages.  A  poor  man  whom  I  asked  why  he  had 
not  emigrated  instead  of  marrying  young  and  starving  with  a  large 
family  on  a  small  plot  of  reclaimed  bog  for  which  he  was  paying  an 
extravagant  rent,  replied,  "  Sure,  sir,  when  we  were  young  we  knew 
no  better ;  we  had  no  education  and  scarcely  any  English,  and  were 
chained  like  dogs  to  a  wall ;  but,  please  God,  the  children  will  not 
grow  up  like  us." 

There  is,  however,  much  still  to  be  done.  Attendance  is 
irregular,  and  many  children  are  absentees  owing  to  the  extreme 
poverty  of  their  parents,  which  makes  it  difficult  to  pay  school 
fees,  even  at  the  low  rate  of  a  shilling  a  quarter,  and  to 
dispense  with  the  aid  of  the  child  earning  an  occasional  sixpence 
by  herding  cattle,  or  assisting  to  keep  sheep  and  cows  off  the 
potato-plot.  Many  are  prevented  also  by  the  want  of  clothing 
sujBicient  for  decency,  and  of  food  to  support  the  little  creatures  who 
have  to  leave  home  for  the  day,  and  walk  perhaps  three  miles  each 
way  over  the  mountain  in  wind  and  rain.  Education,  in  these 
districts,  ought  to  be  free  and  compulsory,  and  some  better  provision 
should  be  made  for  well  attested  cases  of  such  extreme  poverty  as 
makes  attendance  at  school  physically  impossible.  A  very  small 
sum  would  go  a  long  way  if  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  local 
school-manager,  who  is  generally  the  parish  priest  and  knows  every 
one  personally,  to  be  accounted  for  by  him  to  the  school  inspector  at 
each  periodical  visit.  There  ought  to  be  teachers'  houses  also  attached 
to  every  school,  as  it  is  often  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  any  sort  of 
lodging  near  the  school  and  to  preserve  the  respectability  of  their 
position,  especially  in  the  case  of  schoolmistresses,  where  there  is  no 
building  within  miles  better  than  the  ordinary  peasant's  cottage, 
where  children,  pigs  and  calves  jostle  each  other  for  shelter. 

I  hear  the  best  accounts  of  the  Industrial  School  at  Gal  way,  where 
destitute  boys  receive  an  excellent  education  and  are  trained  in  useful 
arts,  and  among  the  civilising  influences  at  work  a  foremost  place 
must  be  given  to  the  convent  schools  for  girls  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  of  which  there  are  four  in  the  district,  at  Galway,  Oughterard, 
difden,  and  another  outlying  place  on  the  sea-coast.  I  went 
over  that  at  Oughterard,  and  a  more  interesting  sight  I  never  saw. 
There  were  some  fifty  of  these  little  savages,  as  they  might  be  caUed, 
who  had  been  caught  wild  and  converted  into  clean,  tidy,  bright, 
intelligent  girls,  who  are  receiving  an  education  practically  better,  I 
believe,  than  is  given  in  nine-tenths  of  the  fashionable  boarding- 
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schools  in  English  towns.  They  are  taught  not  only  the  ordinary 
subjects  of  education,  but  the  more  important  ones  of  order,  tidiness, 
cheerful  obedience,  becoming  manners,  and  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  all  that  constitutes  woman's  work,  and  which  every  woman, 
high  or  low,  ought  either  to  do  or  at  any  rate  to  understand  and  be 
able  to  do.  The  little  things  did  their  own  sweeping,  bed-making, 
washing,  sewing,  cooking,  and  baking.  A  dairy  and  poultry-house 
were  kept  for  their  instruction,  and  foresight  was  even  carried  so  far 
as  to  keep  bees  in  the  most  improved  beehives,  in  order  to  teach  them 
how  a  cottager's  wife  may  make  money  out  of  honey. 

Nor  are  the  accomplishments  neglected.  They  are  all  taught  to 
sing,  and  two  little  things  who  had  to  stand  up  to  reach  the  keys 
played  for  me  a  duet  on  the  piano  on  an  air  from  the  Trovatore. 
This  is  not  for  show  only,  as  some  of  the  cleverest  girls  are  trained 
for  nursery- governesses,  and  get  excellent  situations  at  once  in 
America  or  in  Catholic  families  in  England.  For  the  good  Sisters 
do  not  lose  sight  of  their  pupils  on  leaving  school,  but  find  them 
situations  all  over  the  world,  but  chiefly  in  America,  where  girls  thus 
trained  are  in  great  request,  and  scarcely  a  post  passes  without 
letters  arriving  from  abroad  to  their  old  teachers  full  of  affection  and 
gratitude,  and  often  sending  reinittances  to  help  poor  friends  and 
relations  at  home.  There  is  no  test  fof  admission  except  that  of 
poverty.  Orphans  and  destitute  or  deserted  children  have  the  pre- 
ference. The  Government  most  properly  aids  these  schools  by  a 
grant ;  but  all  the  extra  cost,  and  that  of  the  house,  grounds,  and 
establishment,  which  is  necessarily  very  large,  is  provided  by  private 
benevolence,  largely  by  the  Sisters  themselves,  who  devote  to  the 
good  work  their  own  fortunes  as  well  as  their  time.  Here  again,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  poor  parish  priests,  I  think  an  appeal  might  be 
made  to  the  charity  of  the  Catholic  world,  especially  of  rich  English 
Catholics,  to  support  liberally  institutions  which,  in  addition  to  being 
identified  with  their  own  religion,  are  doing  such  an  immense 
amount  of  practical  good. 

All  these  educational  influences  cannot  fail  to  produce  a  great 
effect  on  the  rising  generation,  and  will  of  themselves  go  far  to 
remedy  many  of  the  worst  social  and  economical  evils  of  the  old 
state  of  things.  Young  men  and  women  who  have  been  equipped  for 
the  battle  of  life  in  schools  and  taught  the  hope  of  better  things,  will 
not  go  back  to  bid  impossible  rents  for  minute  patches  of  poor  land 
in  Connemara,  and  thus  rents  will  come  down  and  holdings  be 
enlarged  more  effectually  than  by  the  operation  of  any  Land  Act — 
which,  however,  will  remain  as  the  charter  of  their  assurance  that 
rents  can  never  again  be  raised  on  them  for  their  own  improvements. 
Large  numbers  will  continue  to  emigrate  to  more  fertile  soils  and 
happier  climes,  but  emigration  will  have  lost  its  terrors  when  the 
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poor  Irish  are  no  longer  condemned  to  be  the  ^'  hewers  of  wood  and 
drawers  of  water/'  but  can  compete  on  equal  terms  for  all  the  higher 
descriptions  of  labour.  It  may  be  hoped  also  that  much  of  the 
bitterness  against  British  rule  will  disappear  when  it  is  known  no 
longer  as  the  malevolent  power  which  evicts  poor  peasants  from  the 
houses  they  have  built  and  drives  them  into  exile  at  the  bidding  of 
oppressive  landlords,  but  rather  as  the  agency  which  gives  them 
schools,  promotes  good  works,  encourages  local  efforts,  and  above  all 
secures  them  against  ever  again  being  rack-rented  on  their  own 
improvements. 

All  this  will  take  time,  but  time  is  of  the  essence  of  all  great 
changes  and  lasting  improvements.  It  took  time  to  make  Scotland 
what  it  is,  and  the  conditions  were  vastly  more  favourable  than  in 
Ireland ;  for  in  Scotland  the  national  cause  was  the  victorious,  while 
in  Ireland  it  was  the  defeated  one.  Scotland  always  had  education. 
Scotland  never  knew,  except  in  a  few  cases  in  the  Highlands,  what 
it  was  to  have  a  large  destitute  population  of  small  cottiers  at  the 
mercy  of  alien  or  absentee  landlords.  Scotland  had  its  national 
religion  and  law,  and  preserved  its  own  national  spirit  and  institu- 
tions. And  yet  it  took  two  centuries  and  two  civil  wars  before  the 
''Baillie  Nicol  Jarvie'*  element  finally  triumphed  over  the  "Rob 
Roy"  element,  and  loyalty  and  prosperity  were  evolved  out  of 
disorder  and  disaffection.  Let  us,  therefore,  be  patient  with  Ireland ; 
let  us  try  to  pity  her  poor  people,  appreciate  their  good  qualities, 
and  make  allowance  for  their  faults ;  in  a  word,  let  us  try  to  love 
them  if  we  wish  them  to  love  us.  The  three  "  F's  "  of  the  Land 
Act — ^Fair  Rents,  Fixity  of  Tenure,  and  Free  Sale— have  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  better  state  of  things ;  and  the  two  "  E's,''  Education 
and  Emigration,  are  slowly  but  surely  raising  the  edifice. 

S.  Laimg. 
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ELECTIONS  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

The  critics  of  the  new  Corrupt  Practices  Act  have  busied  themselves 
chiefly  with  those  parts  of  it  which  are  of  the  least  practical  import- 
ance. They  have  given  an  exaggerated  description  of  its  provisions 
for  extending  old  offences  and  creating  new  ones,  and  have  exercised 
their  powers  of  sarcasm  apon  the  excessive  severity  of  the  punish- 
ments prescribed.  But  blemishes  of  this  kind  are  not  peculiar 
to  this  particular  statute,  and  the  critics  are  attacking  a  common 
characteristic  of  our  English  laws.  It  is  usual  in  our  legislation  to 
create  in  each  important  Act  a  long  list  of  fresh  criminal  offences 
with  special  punishments  attached ;  and  it  is  the  common  practice  to 
describe  crimes  in  sweeping  general  terms  wide  enough  to  embrace 
the  most  trivial  transgressions,  and  to  prescribe  punishments  which 
if  applied  in  such  cases  woidd  shock  the  public  mind  by  their  extra- 
vagance. It  is  quite  true  that  a  voter  who  corruptly  accepts  a  glass 
of  beer  is  liable  to  a  year's  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  ;  but  it  is 
equally  true  that  any  one  who  in  a  royal  dockyard  destroys  wilfully 
the  most  trumpery  article  of  her  Majesty's  stores,  is  liable  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  death;  and  any  mischievous  boy  who  sets  fire  to  a  furze- 
bush  on  a  common  is  guilty  of  arson,  and  might  be  sentenced  to  penal 
servitude.  Experience,  however,  proves  that  in  the  administration 
of  such  laws  the  absence  of  a  revengeful  prosecutor,  the  reluctance 
of  juries  to  convict,  and  the  discretion  exhibited  by  most  of  our 
judges  in  the  sentences  they  pass,  mitigate  the  Draconian  severity  of 
our  Statute-book.  The  criminal  sections  of  the  new  Act  wtU  pro- 
bably disappoint  the  expectations  of  its  friends,  and  will  certainly 
produce  none  of  the  shocking  results  anticipated  by  its  foes.  Few 
of  the  transgressors  will  be  f oimd  out ;  fewer  still  will  be  prosecuted ; 
a  fraction  of  these  only  will  be  convicted;  and  the  judges  will 
sentence  nobody  to  the  long  term  of  imprisonment  prescribed. 

That  which  the  promoters  of  the  Act  put  forward  as  its  chief 
purpose  was  the  reduction  of  the  cost  of  contested  elections.  The 
necessity  for  the  Act  arose  from  the  fact  that  in  EngUsh  counties 
and  boroughs  election  expenses  had,  during  recent  years,  increased 
to  a  scandalous  amount.  The  cause  of  this  was  not  to  be  sought  in 
expenditure  upon  the  grosser  forms  of  bribery  and  treating.  The 
direct  violation  of  law  is  believed  to  prevail  extensively  only  in  a  few 
constituencies,  whose  bad  character  is  well  known  to  election 
managers.  Nor  is  even  wholesale  bribery  and  treating  of  itself  a 
costly  operation.      The  amount  actually  distributed  to  electors  is 
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never  very  large,  and  thoagli  it  is  enkanoed  by  the  liability  wbiob 
the  greater  part  of  the  sum  of  money  provided  for  the  purpose  has 
to  stick  in  the  hands  of  intermediate  agents,  the  enormous  cost  of 
an  election  contest  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  an  item  of  this  kind. 
But  the  practice  had  become  almost  universal  for  candidates  to  lavish 
immense  sums  of  money  upon  purposes  not  in  themselves  corrupt, 
but  quite  useless  for  the  attainment  of  any  legitimate  object.  The 
true  aim  of  such  expenditure  was  to  distribute  money  amongst  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  electors,  and  a  candidate  who  refused  to 
conform  to  this  universal  custom  had,  or  was  believed  to  have,  no 
chance  of  being  returned.  Indeed,  the  candidate  had  frequently  no 
choice  in  the  matter  ;  the  money  was  often  advanced  and  spent  for 
him  without  his  knowledge  by  zealous  friends,  and  the  only  part  he 
took  was  to  repay  the  sums  so  provided  after  the  election  was  over. 
The  accoimts  of  the  expenses  of  candidates  delivered  to  the  returning 
officer  in  pursuance  of  the  law,  though  these  frequently  exceeded  £1 
for  every  voter  polled,  revealed  a  part  only  of  the  real  expenditure. 
These  accounts  were  almost  invariably  cooked,  and  few  elections  took 
place,  at  least  in  English  boroughs,  in  which  there  was  not  a  very 
large  amount  of  secret  expenditure,  not  of  a  directly  corrupt 
character,  over  and  above  that  which  was  returned  and  published. 

Every  article  purchased,  every  service  rendered,  was  paid  for  at 
more  than  double  its  market  value.  It  was  not  enough  to  advertise 
the  election  address  at  special  rates  in  every  newspaper  circulating 
in  the  constituency,  to  placard  it  on  every  blank  wall,  to  display 
it  in  the  shop  windows  or  bar-parlour  of  every  supporter,  and  to 
send  it  by  post  to  each  elector.  To  insure  that  everybody  should  be 
aware  of  the  existence  of  the  candidate  it  was  usual  to  have  his 
name  posted  in  gigantic  characters  all  over  the  neighbourhood,  thus 
affording  lucrative  employment  to  printers  and  bill-stickers,  and  an 
excuse  for  payments  to  the  owners  of  premises  on  which  the  posters 
were  displayed.  Each  side  was  accustomed  to  engage  in  a  merry 
warfare  by  posting  their  own  bills  over  those  of  their  opponents,  thus 
causing  the  initial  expenditure  to  be  repeated  again  and  again,  and 
giving  occasion  to  a  fresh  employment  of  electors  as  watchmen  to 
prevent  the  bills  being  torn  down.  Every  elector  who  could  write 
a  few  doggerel  verses,  or  compose  a  political  catechism,  or  sketch  a 
caricature  of  Mr.  Disraeli  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  entitled  to  have  the 
same  printed,  published,  and  circulated  at  the  candidate's  expense. 
Both  sides  concurred  in  a  complete  distrust  of  the  post-office,  and 
employed  an  army  of  messengers  to  deliver  their  communications  to 
the  electors,  with  not  half  the  certainty  but  with  ten  times  the 
expense.  Canvassers  were  engaged  to  go  round  and  ask  the 
electors  how  they  intended  to  vote,  in  some  cases  in  such  excessive 
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numbers  that  they  could  find  nothing  to  do  but  meet  in  public- 
houses  and  canvass  one  another.  Committee-rooms  were  hired  in 
every  part  of  the  constituency^  in  few  of  which  was  there  the  sUghtest 
pretence  made  of  transacting  business.  The  ingenuity  of  the  elec- 
tion managers  was  taxed  to  invent  the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
clerical  work  in  the  few  real  committee-rooms,  and  twice  as  many 
clerks  were  engaged  as  were  necessary  to  perform  it.  Watchers  to 
stop  or  detect  bribery  on  the  other  side,  "  lambs ''  to  create  disorder 
at  the  opponent's  meeting  or  to  protect  the  candidate  and  his  friends, 
"  sandwich-men ''  to  exhibit  in  the  streets  the  placards  which  the 
electors  were  weary  of  looking  at  on  the  walls,  carriers  of  banners, 
performers  on  all  sorts  of  musical  instruments,  boys  and  girls  old 
enough  to  display  the  party  colours  and  shout  out  praise  or  abuse  in 
doggerel  verse  to  popular  melodies,  all  found  congenial  employment 
in  the  election  contest  at  wages  more  than  double  the  amount  that 
could  be  earned  in  any  regular  and  useftil  branch  of  industry. 
Finally  on  the  day  of  polling  there  was  a  grand  field-day  of  all  the 
cabdrivers,  messengers,  canvassers,  clerks,  agents,  and  watchers 
employed  in  bringing  the  independent  electors  to  the  poll,  all  entitled 
not  only  to  special  pay  by  reason  of  the  arduous  and  peculiar 
character  of  their  services,  but  to  '*  reasonable  refreshment,"  supplied 
to  them  with  unstinted  Uberality  by  the  publicans  of  their  party. 

This  is  the  expenditure  which  the  new  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is 
intended  to  stop.  Its  provisions,  so  far  as  it  is  safe  to  judge  before 
the  Act  has  been  tested  by  actual  operation,  are  well  conceived  for 
the  end  in  view.  In  every  constituency  the  maximum  amount  which 
a  candidate  may  spend  upon  an  election  contest  is  fixed  by  the  Act, 
and  any  expenditure  in  excess  of  this  will  render  his  return,  if  he  is 
elected,  void.  The  number  of  committee-rooms,  agents,  clerks,  and 
messengers  is  in  each  case  specified,  and  no  person  may  be  employed 
in  any  other  capacity.  The  most  accurate  account  of  the  candidate's 
expenditure  has  to  be  rendered  to  and  published  by  the  returning 
officer,  which  is  verified  by  a  solemn  declaration  both  of  the  candidate 
himself  and  his  election  agmit,  that  they  know  of  no  other  payments 
being  made ;  and  the  former  further  pledges  himself  that  except  so 
far  as  he  may  be  permitted  by  law  he  will  make  no  further  payment. 
These  provisions  appear  to  limit  effectually  the  election  expenditure 
of  the  candidate  himself.  No  zealous  partisan  could  provide  further 
sums  without  running  a  great  personal  risk.  Any  outsider  who 
independently  of  the  candidate  spends  money  upon  the  election 
other  than  any  small  expense  legally  incurred  by  himself  is  guilty 
of  an  illegal  practice,  and  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  £100  and  the  loss 
for  five  years  of  electoral  rights.  It  would,  moreover,  be  almost 
impossible  to  keep  his  action  secret  from  the  candidate  or  his  election 
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agent ;  and  if  either  of  tliem  became  aware  of  it,  he  must  either 
disclose  his  knowledge  or  risk  the  penal  servitude  which  is  the 
punishment  prescribed  for  a  false  declaration.  Nor  could  a  candi- 
date afterwards  repay  the  money  so  provided  without  violating  his 
solemn  pledge  and  rendering  himself  liable  to  the  gravest  personal 
risks.  It  is  probably  too  much  to  expect  that  the  new  law  has 
stopped  extravagant  election  expenditure  for  ever.  When  one  party 
is  willing  to  pay  and  another  party  is  anxious  to  receive,  they  will 
sooner  or  later  manage  to  transact  their  business  together ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  believe  that  the  ingenuity  of  election  agents  will  not 
ultimately  discoyer  some  loophole  by  which  the  stringent  provisions 
of  the  Act  may  be  evaded.  But  the  experience  of  former  Corrupt 
Practices  Acts  warrants  the  assumption  that  for  some  years  at  least 
the  new  Act  will  be  effective,  and  the  expense  of  a  contested  election 
will  not  for  some  time  to  come  exceed  the  moderate  limits  which  it 
lays  down. 

An  interesting  question  for  speculation  is  raised  by  this  great 
change  in  the  cost  of  entering  Parliament.  How  wiU  it  affect  the  class 
of  men  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  will  be  henceforth  mainly 
composed  P  The  great  expense  of  an  election  has  hitherto  acted  as  an 
indirect  but  very  high  property  qualification.  The  House  of  Com- 
mons has  been  an  assembly  of  rich  men.  Associations  of  workmen 
have  in  one  or  two  instances  paid  for  the  return  of  special  repre- 
sentatives ;  a  few  constituencies  return  members  free  of  charge  ;  and 
the  central  organizations  of  the  great  political  parties  contribute, 
though  to  a  far  less  extent  than  is  generally  supposed,  to  the  election 
of  clever  men  from  whom  they  expect  useful  Parliamentary  service 
and  complete  political  submission.  But  no  ordinary  person  has  been 
able  to  aspire  to  the  position  of  a  Member  of  Parliament  unless  he  or 
bis  friends  could  face  the  payment  of  two  or  three  thousand  pounds 
every  five  or  six  years,  or  an  average  appropriation  to  election 
purposes  of  at  least  five  hundred  per  annum.  The  change,  however, 
although  it  has  reduced,  has  by  no  means  abolished,  property 
qualification.  Not  only  are  the  costs  which  the  candidate  must 
pay  still  considerable,  but  the  necessity  of  living  more  than  half 
the  year  in  London,  and  the  difficulty  of  combining  the  possession  of 
a  seat  in  Parliament  with  the  exercise  of  any  calling,  exclude  moat 
of  those  who  have  to  work  for  their  living.  The  future  House  of 
Commons  may  be  no  longer  an  assembly  of  rich  men ;  but  it  will  be 
at  least  an  assembly  of  persons  of  independent  means.  A  change 
even  to  this  extent  is  not  at  all  certain.  Wealth  has  a  great  charm 
for  popular  constituencies.  A  rich  member  can  contribute  so  largely 
to  objects  of  local  interest,  and  is  likely  to  be  so  liberal  in  private 
charities,  that  local  election  managers  will  still  try  to  procure  a 
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wealthy  candidate  if  they  can,  and  rich  men  will  still  have  great 
advantages  over  poor  men  in  the  struggle  for  a  seat  in  Parliament. 
But  so  far  as  the  cheapening  of  elections  produces  the  effect  of  lettiag 
in  an  increased  number  of  persons  of  moderate  fortune,  the  power 
and  position  of  the  small  associations  by  whom  the  leadership  of 
parties  is  at  present  monopolised  will  be  lessened.  The  rank  and  file 
do  not  now  aspire  generally  to  political  advancement  The  younger 
men,  who  mostly  represent  counties,  are  the  scions  of  landowning 
families  with  a  secure  income,  subject  only  to  the  fluctuations 
caused  by  agricultural  prosperity  or  depression.  They  have  a  distin- 
guished position  in  their  county  ;  they  command  in  London  an  un- 
limited enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  "  society."  After  attempting  one 
or  two  speeches  in  the  House  of  Conmions,  most  of  them  abandon  the 
dream  of  greatness  which  they  may  have  secretly  cherished.  There  is 
no  motive  to  induce  them  to  abandon  their  country  pursuits,  renounce 
the  pleasures  of  the  London  season,  and  devote  themselves  to  the 
study  of  Blue-books  and  the  assiduous  attendance  in  the  House 
without  which  the  cleverest  political  genius  is  no  longer  able  to  make 
any  mark.  The  borough  members  are  mostly  older  men,  who  have 
made  their  fortunes  in  conmierce  or  manufactures,  and  who  practi- 
cally retire  from  business  when  they  enter  the  House.  Having 
already  accomplished  success  in  one  career,  they  do  not  wish  to  spoil 
it  by  risking  failure  in  a  second.  They  speak  occasionally  on  subjects 
upon  which  they  possess  special  knowledge,  and  find  themselves 
listened  to  with  attention  and  respect.  They  aro  far  too  sensible  to 
forfeit  a  reputation  so  gained  by  embarking  in  party  squabbles  or  in 
debates  on  great  constitutional  questions  which  they  have  never 
studied.  Their  object  in  entering  Parliament  is  more  social 
than  political.  They  are  too  old  to  learn  a  fresh  and  difficult 
business — that  of  a  political  leader.  Satisfied  with  a  modest  though 
solid  position  in  Parliament,  incUned  to  try  the  pleasures  of  society 
from  which  in  their  youth  they  have  been  debarred,  they  gladly 
leave  the  struggle  for  office  and  power  to  those  whom  they  find 
already  occupying  the  position  of  leaders.  But  these  leaders  will  be 
quickly  assailed  by  a  host  of  fierce  competitors  if  the  effect  of  the 
new  Corrupt  Practices  Act  is  to  open  Parliament  to  men  of  moderate 
means.  Those  at  the  head  of  affairs  will  then  have  to  struggle  for 
their  ascendency,  and  maintain  it  by  proving  that  they  have  a 
superior  capacity  for  carrying  on  the  leadership  of  the  party. 
Persons  of  limited  income  seek  for  entrance  into  Parliament  as  a 
means  of  personal  advancement.  It  is  the  fashion  of  those  bom  to 
positions  of  wealth  and  distinction  to  sneer  at  such  persons  as 
**  political  adventurers,"  and  this  sort  of  detraction  is  openly  en- 
couraged by  those  who  conceive  themselves  to  have  a  monopoly  of 
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the  right  to  devote  their  lives  to  the  public  service.  Political  ad- 
venturers possess^  or  at  least  think  thej  possess,  some  abilities, 
and  the  desire  to  serve  the  State  instead  of  employing  their 
talents  in  money-making,  is  not  in  itself  a  reprehensible  aspiration. 
From  the  ranks  of  political  adventurers  many  of  the  great  statesmen 
of  modem  times  in  this  and  other  countries  have  spnmg.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  learn  from  some  of  those  who  arrogate  to  them- 
selves a  sort  of  hereditary  title  to  become  ministers  of  the  Crown  in 
what  respect  their  ambition  is  more  pure  and  disinterested  than 
that  of  a  political  adventurer. 

There  are  some  who  aSect  to  think  that  the  effect  of  the  new  Act 
will  be  the  deterioration  of  the  moral  character  of  candidates — that 
the  Act  abounds  with  '*  traps  to  catch  honest  men/'  purposely  set 
there  by  the  malignant  wickedness  of  the  Liberal  Government. 
The  respectable  and  virtuous  wiU  decline  to  put  themselves  in  nomi- 
nation.    Those  who  have  not  shrunk  from  the  saturnalia  of  a  con- 
tested election  under  the  old  law  will  refuse  to  face  the  stringent 
severity  of  the  new.     Such  talk  is  only  fit  for  the  heated  atmosphere 
of  a  political  demonstration,  where  leaders  show  their  appreciation 
of  the  intelligence  of  their  followers  by  making  statements  they 
would  not  venture  to  advance  elsewhere.     The  '*  honest  man  "  has  a 
much  better  chance  of  proving  his  honesty  by  the  repression  of  cor« 
rupt  and  illegal  practices  under  the  new  law  than  under  the  old.     In 
the  absence  of  any  discreet  and  confidential  friend  in  whom  he  can 
place  implicit  trust,  he  is  encouraged  to  be  his  own  election  agent. 
Not  one  agent,  clerk,  or  messenger  can  be  engaged,  not  one  com- 
mittee-room can  be  hired,  without  the  knowledge  of  himself  or  his 
confidential  agent.     Every  single  item  of  expenditure  is  under  their 
direct  control,  and  these  items  being  few  and  strictly  limited,  the 
closest  supervision  is  practicable.     The  candidate  can,  if  he  please, 
limit  the  persons  for  whose  acts  he  is  responsible  strictly  to  those 
whom  he  or  his  agent  has  engaged  for  the  conduct  and  management 
of  the  election.     Of  course  if  he  thinks  he  has  a  better  chance  of 
success  if  he  asks  for  or  accepts  the  gratuitous  services  of  local 
political  clubs  as  canvassers  and  general  promoters  of  his  return,  the 
persons  so  employed  become  his  "  agents,"  and  the  validity  of  his 
election  depends  upon  their  discretion.     So  it  was  before :  the  only 
difference  is  that  the  catalogue  of  acts  which  when  committed  by  an 
''  agent "  render  the  election  void  is  somewhat  extended.  Any  corrupt 
practice  by  an  "  agent ''  always  had  this  effect :  it  has  no  greater 
effect  now.   But  there  are  four  ''  illegal  practices,"  as  they  are  called, 
which  when  committed  by  any  one  who  has  become  technically  by 
election  law  the  candidate's  *'  agent "  are  to  have  the  same  fatal  result 
upon  the  election  as  a  corrupt  practice.    They  are  as  follows : — 
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1.  Paying  for  the  conveyance  of  a  voter  to  the  poll.  Many  mem- 
bers have  been  already  unseated  for  such  payments,  which  it  was 
very  difficult  in  boroughs  for  any  one  to  make  under  the  old  law 
without  coming  technically  within  the  definition  of  bribery.  Kow 
such  payments  will  be  generally  avoided  altogether,  and  so  far  the 
danger  to  the  election  will  be  diminished. 

2.  Paying  people  for  exhibiting  bills. 

3.  Paying  for  committee-rooms  in  excess  of  the  number  allowed 
by  the  Act. 

4.  Paying  any  election  expenses  otherwise  than  through  the  can- 
didate or  his  election  agent. 

The  fourth  illegal  practice  includes  the  previous  three,  and  so  far 
as  relates  to  volunteer  unpaid  agents,  renders  the  three  earlier  pro- 
hibitions superfluous.  The  increased  danger  to  which  a  candidate  is 
exposed  by  the  new  law  for  acts  which  are  practically  beyond  Ids 
control  resolves  itself,  therefore,  into  the  risk  of  some  of  his  too- 
zealous  partisans  spending  their  own  money  clandestinely  for  election 
purposes  when  they  know  that  their  misplaced  liberality  will 
jeopardise  the  election,  and  that  the  candidate,  however  much  he 
may  desire  it,  can  never  repay  what  has  been  so  advanced.  This  is 
the  only  "  trap ''  the  '*  honest  man  "  has  to  fear ;  obedience  to  all 
other  new  provisions  of  the  Act  is  completely  within  his  own  control. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  both  in  and  out  of  Par* 
liament,  as  to  the  effect  which  the  new  law  of  elections  wiU  have 
upon  those  electoral  organizations  which  are  called  ''associations" 
on  the  Conservative  side,  and  ''  caucuses "  on  the  liberal  Some 
hope,  and  some  fear,  that  the  new  law  will  put  an  end  to  political 
associations  altogether.  This  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case.  The  form 
and  method  of  combination  may  have  to  undergo  a  radical  change, 
but  the  power  which  association  gives  is  too  great  to  be  dispensed 
with  in  political  warfare.  The  central  committees,  or  ''wire-imllers,'' 
as  they  are  irreverently  called,  if  they  retain  their  control  and  infln- 
ence  over  the  constituencies  at  all,  will  have  to  seek  for  new  means 
of  getting  the  necessity  of  their  existence  admitted.  Hitherto  their 
chief  fun6tion  has  been  to  supply  rich  candidates  to  needy  cm- 
stituencies.  In  selecting  a  champion  for  the  election  contest  the 
local  managers  have  desired,  above  all  things,  to  secure  one  ready  to 
spend  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  money,  or  safe  to  repay  every- 
thing spent  without  authority  on  his  behalf.  Of  these  wealthy  can- 
didates the  central  bodies  kept  a  list,  and  acted  the  part  of  the 
"  honest  broker  *'  to  bring  the  parties  together  and  help  them  to 
arrive  at  a  satisfactory  understanding.  This  occupation  is  now 
gone.  It  has  long  been  on  the  wane  in  all  places  where  there  was 
supposed  to  be  a  good  chance  of  success.     The  local  managers 
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in  Baoh  places  have  been  more  and  more  acquiring  the  habit  of 
choosing  their  own  candidates  without  the  intervention  of  any  central 
authority;  and  for  some  time  past  the  central  committees  have 
seldom  been  invited  to  supply  a  candidate,  except  for  a  contest  where 
he  had  not  the  smallest  chance  of  being  returned.  The  increase  of 
persons  ready  to  be  put  in  nomination,  and  the  fact  that  a  rich  man 
can  spend  no  more  on  his  election  than  a  poor  man,  will  tend  to 
make  all  constituencies  henceforth  more  independent  of  any  central 
assistance. 

But  the  organizations  in  the  constituencies  themselves  stand  upon 
a  different  footing.  These  are  of  two  distinct  classes,  and  by  what- 
ever name  they  may  be  called,  specimens  of  both  classes  exist  on 
both  sides  of  politics.  There  is  the  sham  association,  subsisting  on 
the  money  of  the  candidate  and  his  friends,  and  kept  together  by 
dinners,  excursions,  and  demonstrations ;  and  there  is  the  real  asso- 
ciation, independent  of  the  candidate,  independent  of  the  patronage 
of  the  great,  and  existing  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring  and  using 
political  power.  The  leaders  of  each  party  are  tempted  to  en- 
courage the  former  kind  as  more  pliable  and  subservient,  and  to 
fear  the  latter  kind  as  more  prone  to  govern  than  to  obey.  But  the 
real  strength  of  a  political  party  lies  not  in  collecting  and  drilling  its 
submissive  vassals,  but  in  the  voluntary  organization  of  free  sup- 
porters capable  of  forming  independent  opinions  upon  the  political 
questions  of  the  day.  Associations  of  the  former  kind  are  the  real 
"  traps  "  of  which  honest  men  must  henceforth  beware.  They  had 
better  for  the  safety  of  future  candidates  be  disbanded  forthwith,  or 
undergo  a  complete  revolution  in  their  character.  If  they  are  kept 
up  from  now  to  the  next  election  at  the  expense  of  the  candidate,  it 
will  be  impossible  for  him  then  to  sever  the  connection  and  divest 
them  of  the  character  of  *'  agents,''  so  that  he  will  be  responsible  for 
all  their  acts  during  the  election  contest.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  the 
members  of  such  an  association  to  assume  the  character  of  volunteer 
agents.  The  money  and  money's  worth  which  they  have  received 
from  the  candidate  has  been  really  given  to  them  to  'purchase  their 
subsequent  services,  and  might  be  regarded  by  an  election  judge  in 
the  Ught  of  an  antecedent  payment.  Indeed,  if  the  benefits  of  the 
association  were  great  enough  to  influence  the  political  opinions  of 
the  members,  the  candidate  might  discover  when  too  late  that  he  had 
extended  his  benevolence  within  the  definitions  of  bribery  and  treat- 
ing ;  and  as  the  question  where  reasonable  advantages  of  member- 
ship and  reasonable  entertainment  end  and  corruption  begins  is 
entirely  one  of  degree,  and  depends  upon  the  particular  opinions  of 
two  election  judges,  it  is  impossible  to  say  with  any  exactness  where 
the  line  is  to  be  drawn.    The  danger  of  being  involved  in  corrupt 
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practices  by  tlie  support  of  sham  associations  is  no  new  one.    It  is 
not  created  and  is  not  much  extended  by  the  recent  Act. 

Beal  political  association  is  not  likely  to  be  abolished  by  the 
Corrupt  Practices  Act ;  on  the  contrary,  its  importance  will  be 
greatly  enhanced.  The  new  Act  prohibits  paid  canvassers,  and 
restricts  the  election  machinery  which  money  can  be  used  to  provide 
to  very  narrow  limits.  The  volunteer  services  of  members  of  poli- 
tical associations  will  therefore  become  of  much  greater  value,  and 
will  earn  for  them  much  more  credit.  The  motive  for  such  services 
will  now  clearly  be  political  zeal,  and  those  who  render  them  will  no 
longer  be  suspected  of  being  influenced  by  a  sordid  desire  for  pecu- 
niary gain.  Poorer  men  who  wish  to  devote  their  time  to  the  return 
of  a  particular  candidate  will  no  longer  feel  the  injustice  of  others 
being  paid  while  they  work  for  nothing.  Of  coarse,  if  the  candidate 
accepts  the  help  of  a  voluntary  association  he  cannot  evade  responsi- 
bility for  its  acts.  But  people  who  are  unpaid  and  are  animated  by 
a  sincere  desire  to  be  represented  by  the  member  of  their  choice  are 
much  less  likely  to  commit  offences  which  will  have  the  effect  of 
rendering  all  their  own  labours  abortive.  There  is,  however,  no  reason 
why  associations  should  not  operate  entirely  independently  of  the 
candidate.  They  cannot,  it  is  true,  expend  any  money  on  the  con- 
duct or  management  of  the  election.  Under  the  new  law  everjr 
individual  elector  is  free  to  spend  on  the  election  as  much  time  and 
trouble  as  he  pleases,  but  he  cannot  without  committing  an  offence 
lay  out  one  farthing,  except  for  his  own  reasonable  personal  expenses, 
imless  in  the  form  of  a  subscription  paid  to  the  candidate  or  his 
election  agent.  It  is  just  the  same  with  a  combinationi  of  electors. 
They  cannot  employ  for  payment  any  clerks,  messengers,  or  can- 
vassers of  their  own ;  but  every  elector  has  a  right  to  purchase  a  copy 
of  the  register,  and  they  may  arrange  amongst  themselves  to  make 
out  lists  of  voters,  and  to  conduct  as  complete  a  canvass  as  they 
please,  so  that  the  work  necessary  thereto  is  really  voluntary,  and  is 
not  either  directly  or  indirectly  remunerated.  A  candidate  who 
held  himself  aloof  from  such  an  association,  and  did  not  by  word  or 
act  give  direct  or  implied  sanction  to  its  proceedings,  would  be  in  no 
way  responsible  for  them.  Finally,  the  new  law  puts  it  in  the  power 
of  a  great  many  associations  in  the  larger  constituencies  to  do  that 
which  few  have  been  hitherto  able  to  accomplish,  viz.  choose  a 
candidate  of  their  own  and  return  him  to  Parliament  free  of  charge. 
The  moderate  cost  of  an  election  can  now  easily  be  defrayed  by  public 
subscription.  An  association  which  determined  to  conduct  the  elec- 
tion itself  would  have  to  appoint  an  election  agent  and  conform  to  all 
the  provisions  of  election  law.  It  would  also  have  to  possess  such 
control  over  its  members  as  to  be  able  to  answer  for  the  discretion 
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of  all  those  who  were  authorised  by  it  to  take  part  in  the  election 
either  as  paid  agents  or  volunteers.  Any  person  who  accepted  the 
candidature  o£fered  by  it  would  become  responsible  for  its  acts  and 
for  those  of  all  whose  interference  in  the  election  was  sanctioned  by 
it,  so  that  a  corrupt  or  illegal  act  committed  by  any  of  them  would 
inyalidate  the  return. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  if  the  limitation  of  election  expenses 
imposed  by  the  new  law  proves  to  be  permanent,  and  if  the  ingenuity 
of  election  agents  and  the  loose  morality  of  candidates  fail  to  discover 
any  safe  method  of  evasion,  a  great  revolution  will  take  place  in  the 
electoral  system  of  England.  Instead  of  having  a  large  majority  of  the 
constituencies  open  to  almost  any  wealthy  candidate  who  chooses  to 
go  down  and  ''  nurse  "  them,  the  access  to  every  constituency  may 
be  guarded  by  a  powerful  and  influential  aasociation.  whose  support 
is  essential  to  success  and  whose  choice  is  not  curtailed  by  the  neces- 
sity of  looking  to  the  purse  of  its  candidate  for  the  means  of  carrying 
on  the  contest.  Such  associations  would  exercise  an  influence  upon 
the  composition  of  the  House  of  Commons,  would  curb  the  selfish- 
ness of  jmrty  leaders,  and  would  compel  a  strict  fidelity  to  broad 
lines  of  principle  and  policy.  The  vested  interests  of  those  satellites 
of  political  parties  who  look  to  gain  something  in  the  periodical 
scrambles  for  office  might  be  interfered  with ;  but  the  subjection  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  their  leaders  to  a  larger 
amount  of  control  on  the  part  of  organized  associations  sensitive  to 
the  influences  of  public  opinion,  would  not  be  without  advantage  to 
the  interests  of  the  country  at  large. 

J.  E.   GORST. 


THE  POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  SPAIN. 

Recent  incideDts,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  recapitulate, 
have  attracted  in  a  special  degree  the  attention  of  Europe  to  the 
position  and  prospects  of  Spain.  In  the  remarks  which  I  am  now 
about  to  make  on  the  subject  I  shall  attempt,  divesting  myself  of 
the  excitement  of  party  politics,  not  to  demonstrate  a  given  thesis, 
but  to  find  out  exactly  the  place  occupied  by  my  country  in  the 
political  evolution  of  this  centary.  Spain  slowly  and  laboriously 
continues  in  the  track  of  the  revolution  which  broke  out  in  Aran- 
juez  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  which  was  instigated  by  the  heir- 
apparent,  afterwards  Ferdinand  YII.,  who  incited  the  troops  against 
his  father  that  he  might  hurl  from  power  the  favourite  Gk>doy.  The 
Spanish  revolution,  whilst  substantially  analogous  to  that  of  England 
in  the  last  century,  Ls  not  without  an  external  resemblance  to  similar 
movements  in  France.  It  has  made  five  great  strides  in  advance, 
which  have  always  been  followed  by  corresponding  reactions.  Each, 
however,  has  witnessed  the  fall  of  decrepit  institutions,  secular  abuses, 
and  religious  oppression.  From  1808  to  1814  is  the  epoch  of  the 
war  of  independence,  when,  without  an  army,  without  resources,  and 
without  a  dynasty  in  whose  name  to  fight,  Spain  weakened  Napoleon's 
forces,  till  armies  organized  under  the  direction  of  Wellington  com- 
pelled the  French  troops  to  recross  the  frontier.  Amidst  the  noise 
of  arms  an  assembly  was  held  at  Cadiz.  Here  the  Constitution  of 
1812  was  compiled,  the  Inquisition  suppressed,  and  feudal  privileges 
were  destroyed.  The  men  met  together  upon  this  occasion,  possess- 
ing  no  practical  education  in  the  art  of  governing,  endeavoured  to 
harmonize  the  irreconcilable.  They  promulgated  the  Constitution 
in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  YII.,  proclaimed  the  sovereignty  of  the 
nation,  and  animated  by  the  ideas  of  the  Encyclopaedists  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  composed  a  democratic  Constitution  full  of  pre- 
cautions against,  and  essentially  hostile  to,  the  monarchy  and  the 
monarch  to  whom  they  were  loyally  devoted.  From  1814  to  1820 
the  first  reaction  makes  its  appearance,  and  erases  completely  the 
work  that  had  been  done  at  Cadiz ;  the  Inquisition  is  re-established, 
the  upper  classes  irritate  their  dependents  by  wishing  to  recover 
rights  which  had  been  abolished. 

The  second  reaction  took  place  between  1823  and  1833.  A  very 
important  phenomenon  has  hitherto  escaped  notice.  The  law  of 
human  progress,  assisted  by  monarchical  selfishness,  explains  why 
the  Inquisition  was  not  re-established  with  its  original  rights. 
Neither  did  the  State  again  monopolise  mines.  It  was  deterred 
from  doing  so  on  account  of  the  development  which  the  mining 
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industry  had  attained  in  the  mountains  of  Granada  and  Almeria. 
From  this  epoch  must  be  dated  the  national  wealth  accruing  from 
the  lead  mines,  whose  product  has  increased  from  15,000  tons 'in 
1827,  to  120,000  tons  in  1882.  But  in  other  respects  those  ten 
years  of  reaction  were  years  of  waste  and  death.  The  red  terror  of 
the  French  Jacobins  is  insignificant  by  the  side  of  the  white  terror 
of  Ferdinand  YII.  There  was  a  continuous  pouring  out  of  blood 
caused  by  the  doctrine  which  was  preached  to  kill  the  Liberals  until 
the  fourth  generation. 

With  the  death  of  Ferdinand  we  enter  upon  the  third  period. 
Affairs  were  now  directed  by  Queen  Christiana,  who  inspired  all 
Liberals  with  an  intense  enthusiasm.  A  mother's  instinct  told  her 
that  the  only  support  for  the  throne  of  her  daughter  Isabel  was 
to  be  found  in  the  Liberal  party.  She  made  concessions  which 
changed  the  lot  of  Liberals  from  that  of  the  oppressed  and  con- 
quered to  that  of  the  conquerors  and  oppressors  of  their  former 
despots  and  executioners.  She  did  not,  however,  wish  to  lessen  the 
autocratic  power  of  royalty ;  hence  the  civil  war  having  been  con- 
cluded by  the  arrangement  at  Yergara,  she  gave  up  her  regency 
in  Valencia  when  she  saw  that  Espartero  did  not  second  her,  to 
exercise  herself,  and  subsequently  deliver  up  to  her  daughter,  a 
monarchy  called  by  her  own  ministers  an  illustrious  despotism.  In 
this  little-known  but  extremely  important  act  is  found  the  explana- 
tion of  all  the  fluctuation  and  unforeseen  accidents  of  the  first  civil 
war.  The  Spaniards  believed  in  good  faith  that  the  re-conquest  of 
their  rights  was  closely  united  with  the  upholding  of  the  first 
Bourbonic  branch ;  but  in  the  palace,  concessions  were  made  only 
that  they  might  be  withdrawn.  In  this  period  were  re-established 
definitely,  not  again  to  be  repealed,  the  laws  for  the  abolition  of 
privileges  and  primogeniture ;  and  a  crusade  was  commenced  against 
tithes,  the  existence  of  which  impeded  the  development  of  agriculture. 
Queen  Christiana  was  never  resigned  to  her  exile.  It  taught  her  no 
lesson.  Espartero,  a  skilful  soldier  but  a  poor  politician,  saw  generals 
with  whom  he  had  shared  the  glory  of  war  ranged  against  him.  The 
men  who  are  to-day  scandalized  by  military  pronunciamentos  pro- 
posed to  carry  off  by  force  the  Queen  and  Infanta  from  the  royal 
palace.  Thus  began  the  reaction  which  triumphed  in  1843  and  to 
which  those  Progresistas  contributed  who  found  fault  with  the  way 
in  which,  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  Espartero  had  exercised 
the  regent's  power. 

The  next  reaction  abolished  the  Constitution  of  1837,  to  substi- 
tute for  it  that  of  1845.  The  Moderate  party  committed  this  great 
political  mistake  by  their  subserviency  to  court  influences.  The  nego- 
tiations for  the  marriages  of  Queen  Isabel  and  her  sister  are  well 
known,  the  last-mentioned  lady  making  an  alliance  with  the  Duke 
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of  MontpenBier  in  hopes  of  taking  the  place  of  the  Queen,  whom  it 
was  presumed  would  be  childless.  The  astuteness  of  M.  Guizot,  and 
the  folly  of  the  Spaniards  who  wished  one  of  their  own  countr3^en 
to  be  the  sovereign's  consort,  resulted  in  a  marriage  which  has  been 
for  Queen  Isabel  and  for  Spain  the  reverse  of  that  of  Queen  Yictoria 
with  Prince  Albert.  On  the  whole  this  reaction,  which  lasted  from 
1843  to  1845,  bore  little  resemblance  to  its  predecessors.  Those  of 
1814  and  1823  were  the  triumph  of  the  elements  of  old  Spain,  as 
opposed  to  new  aspirations  and  new  generations.  The  reaction  of 
1843  culminated  amongst  those  elements  which,  combined,  had 
fought  and  conquered  the  Carlists.  Within  the  Liberal  camp  itself 
were  to  be  found  now  two  divisions,  the  Exaltados  and  the  Moder* 
ados ;  many  of  its  members  belonged  to  the  former.  Queen  Isabel 
was  officially  a  constitutional  and  not  an  absolute  monarch.  Unhap- 
pily the  servility  of  the  Moderados  (Moderate  party)  caused  her  to 
laugh  at  and  despise  the  Cortes  and  Constitution,  but  the  exterior 
form  often  saves  the  substance,  and  serves  to  accustom  to,  and  edu- 
cate insensibly  for,  a  new  political  life,  those  who  are  most  likely  to 
revolt  from  such  a  discipline. 

The  Moderate  party,  which  comprised  men  of  worth  and  which, 
each  day  drew  recruits  from  the  youth  of  Spain,  owing  to  the 
systematic  exclusiveness  shown  by  the  Court  towards  the  Exaltados, 
obtained  brilliant  successes  from  1845  to  1848,  especially  in  its 
management  of  the  interior  business  of  the  country.  The  tendencies 
of  the  Court  to  regain  absolute  power  never  ceased.  One  by  one 
men  of  the  Moderate  party  were  put  aside  in  order  to  find  an  in- 
dividual capable  of  carrying  the  ideas  of  the  palace  into  execution. 
A  distinguished  politician  and  financier.  Bravo  Murillo,  with  a 
frankness  which  does  him  honour,  published  a  project  to  the  effect 
that  the  Cortes  should  themselves  curtail  their  powers.  He  next 
tried  to  prevent  them  from  having  the  control  of  their  own  business, 
and  these  external  manifestations  of  palace  ideas  was  the  motive  of 
the  great  convulsion  of  1854,  when  the  throne  of  Dona  Isabel  shook 
on  its  pedestal,  and  a  long  exile  was  imposed  on  her  mother,  Bona 
Christiana,  who  was  supposed  to  be  the  instigator  of  the  re- 
establishment  of  Court  despotism.  The  revolutionary  period  of 
1854-56  was  short  but  fruitful.  A  Constitution  was  composed 
but  not  promulgated.  The  progress  of  the  age  was  too  strong  for 
declared  religious  intolerance  even  in  theocratic  Spain.  The 
protest  of  the  Senate  against  speculators  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
resulted  in  the  settlement  of  the  railway  question,  and  the  legislation 
of  those  two  years  was  subsequently  the  origin  of  the  great  material 
advantages  warmly  applauded  by  the  distinguished  Sefior  Moyano,  a 
member  of  the  Moderate  party.  The  reaction  of  1866  to  1868  indicates 
the  last  resistance  shown  by  Queen  Isabel  to  the  slow,  well-ordered. 
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and  fertile  developments  of  liberty.  The  palace  boasted  of  its  wish  to 
makea  retrograde  moyement^its  ostensible  advisers  being  the  nun  Sister 
Patrocinio,  the  Padre  Claret,  and  the  Padre  Civile,  an  old  Carlist  who 
was  raised  to  the  See  of  Toledo.  The  Court  was  opposed  to  the  recog- 
nition of  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  The  Queen  protested  that  she  would 
drown  her  daughter,  the  Princess  Isabel,  rather  than  allow  her  to  marry 
the  Duke  of  Aosta,  and  by  giving  her  in  marriage  to  the  epileptic 
Count  of  Girgenti,  ensured  her  subsequent  misery.  Meanwhile  the 
reaction  of  the  country  took  a  less  violent  form  under  the  party  called 
La  Union  Liberate  (the  Liberal  TTnion),  which,  directed  by  the  illus- 
trious General  O'Donnell  and  the  clever  politician  Posado-Herrera, 
showed  some  moderation  and  ability  in  the  department  of  domestic 
administration,  adventurous  though  it  was  in  its  war  with  Morocco,  in 
Saint  Domingo,  in  Cochin-China,  and  in  the  Pacific,  and  in  its 
imprudent  intervention  in  Mexico.  Such  a  policy  abroad  reacted 
disastrously  upon  affairs  at  home.  This  was  the  opinion  of  the 
Progresista  minority  in  Parliament,  led  by  the  famous  Olozaga. 

Olozaga,  seeing  that  Espartero  did  not  leave  his  place  of  retire- 
ment, where,  till  his  death,  he  remained — faithful,  he  said,  to  the 
Queen,  but  firmly  resolved  no  longer  to  serve  her  in  office — induced 
Prim  to  join  the  Liberal  ranks,  to  which  he  had  formerly  belonged 
and  from  which  he  separated  himself  at  the  instigation  of  the  Queen- 
mother.  The  return  to  Liberalism  of  such  a  valuable  man  was  a 
proof  of  Olozaga's  remarkable  tact  and  skill,  and  the  time  came  when 
Prim  and  Sagasta  conceived  a  hope  that  the  Progressists  might, 
by  the  exercise  of  the  constitutional  prerogative,  be  called  to  power. 
Perhaps,  had  he  possessed  the  gift  of  Saxon  persistency  or  firmness, 
he  would  have  been  able  to  conquer  the  resistance  of  the  palace,  and 
thus  have  avoided  the  fifth  revolutionary  stage.  But  such  patience 
is  foreign  to  the  adventurous  and  impressionable  character  of  the 
children  of  the  south.  Before  an  imprudence  of  speech  on  the  part 
of  the  Moderate  Government,  which  replaced  the  Liberal  ITnion,  the 
Progressists  agreed  upon  withdrawal.  The  author  of  this  paper,  who 
belonged  to  that  Progressists  minority,  voted  always  against  the  with- 
drawal, because  he  believed  that  legal  means  ought  to  be  exhausted 
before  force  was  resorted  to.  But  as  the  Bevolution  advanced,  the 
Court  and  all  its  flatterers  carried  their  opposition  to  extremes, 
instead  of  disarming  it  by  reform,  which  is  the  real  lightning-con- 
ductor for  the  revolutionary  spark.  So  many  were  the  mistakes  of 
the  Court  that  O'Donnell  himself  invited  Espartero  to  power,  declar- 
ing that  he  no  longer  wished  to  be  a  Minister  of  the  Queen  when 
he  saw  that  the  reaction  must  go  to  limits  which  he  abhorred. 

After  the  vain  and  unfortunate  attempts  which  followed  the  move- 
ments of  1865-1866,  made  exclusively  by  the  Progressists,  the  Court 
committed  the  unpardonable  blunder  of  irritating  and  alienating  the 
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Liberal  Union  by  exiling  the  Presidents  of  both  Chambers  and 
many  Deputies  who,  exercising  the  right  of  petition,  warned  the 
Queen  of  her  danger.  Every  one  was  suspicious,  and  unquestionably 
Queen  Isabel  herself  had  motiyes  for  doubt  when  her  mother, 
Christiana,  taught  too  late  by  experience,  wished  to  counsel  her 
daughter  to  be  more  cautious.  The  Queen  had  also  misgiyings  as  to 
the  Duke  of  Montpensier,  which,  as  subsequent  events  showed,  were 
not  devoid  of  foundation.  When  a  royal  personage,  reigning  by 
Divine  right,  places  no  confidence  in  the  members  of  her  family, 
it  is  not  strange  if  she  mistrusts  subjects  whom  she  considers  rebel 
vassals.  The  peninsula  was  in  an  unfortunate  condition.  Four 
years  of  bad  harvests  had  caused  grievous  losses,  and  in  1868  there 
was  a  real  famine.  The  poor  took  refuge  by  bands  in  the  cities,  in 
quest  of  the  subsistence  denied  them  in  the  country.  Civil  commo- 
tion and  sectarian  disturbances  ensued,  and  then  the  Progressists 
allied  themselves  with  the  Democrats.  The  two  parties,  with  the 
Liberal  Union,  which  a  year  before  had  routed  them,  conquered 
and  shot  down  their  opponents  in  the  name  of  the  Queen ;  the 
avalanche  fell,  and  the  throne  of  the  Bourbons,  which  shook  in 
1808,  was  unhinged  in  1854  and  came  to  pieces  in  1868,  to  the 
astonishment  and  with  the  applause  of  other  nations. 

This  fifth  stage  of  the  Spanish  revolution  is  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  all.  It  can  be  divided  into  three  parts.  Ist,  the  Provisional 
Government  till  the  assassination  of  Prim,  a  grand  and  glorious 
period;  2nd,  the  reign  of  Don  Amadeo,  a  honourable,  dignified, 
and  prosperous  period  ;  and  3rd,  the  pacific  proclamation  of  the 
Republic,  the  exaggerations,  sincere  on  the  part  of  some,  provoked 
by  others,  to  drive  out  Amadeo  to  make  way  for  the  restoration. 
This  was  a  period  of  political  vertigo  which  made  the  timid  and  all 
those  who  saw  themselves  attacked  by  the  excesses  of  demagogoea 
and  Carlists  cry,  *'  Give  us  some  one  who  will  ensure  the  secarity  of 
our  property  and  persons.'' 

The  revolution  of  1868  does  not  need  justification.  It  is  sanctioned 
by  the  restoration,  which  has  not  dared,  by  following  in  the  foot* 
steps  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814  and  in  1823,  to  efface  it.  A  dis- 
tinguished Conservative,  Senor  Canovas  del  Castillo,  has  briefly 
summarised  the  work  which  the  revolution  was  to  aocompliah. 
Three  things,  he  told  Parliament,  separated  us  from  Europe — the 
Bourbons,  Catholic  exclusiveness,  and  Slavery.  The  revolution  has 
removed  these  three  barriers,  and  its  force  has  been  so  great  that  if 
the  Bourbons  were  restored  to  the  throne,  Catholic  exclosivenesB 
would  not  have  returned,  and  in  five  years'  time  the  abolition  of 
slavery  will  have  been  carried  into  effect.  Certainly  the  liberty  of 
free  worship  has  developed  into  a  system  of  complete  religioitf 
toleration. 
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The  restoration  was  effected  in  the  last  days  of  December,  1874. 
It  still  exists.  Why  P  Because,  compounding  with  the  revolution,  it 
wished  to  show  itself  tolerant  of  persons  rather  than  of  institutions. 
It  is,  indeed,  true  that  the  revolution  would  not  have  been  vindictive. 
There  were  no  exiles  or  banishments  until  the  last  period,  when 
Sagasta,  in  a  Ministry  composed  of  sai-disant  republicans,  discredited 
the  Republic ;  but  the  Ministry  of  the  Regency,  careful  to  please 
the  Moderate  party,  which  was  in  course  of  extinction,  by  an  un- 
justifiable decree,  abolished  civil  marriage  for  Catholics,  banished 
three  distinguished  professors  of  the  universities  on  account  of  their 
honourable  protest  opposed  to  the  offensive  statements  of  the 
Ministry,  and  finally  ostracised  Ruiz  Zorrilla,  Salmeron,  and  Fer- 
nandez de  los  Rioz — worthy  models  of  patrician  virtue,  constancy, 
and  political  consistency.  These  qualities  were  repugnant  to  the 
turncoats  and  robbers  in  proportion  as  they  contrasted  with  their 
own  actions.  Fernandez  de  los  Rioz,  protector  of  Oanovas  del 
Castillo  when  the  latter  required  such  protection,  died  on  foreign 
soil,  exiled  by  the  men  he  had  defended.  It  is  the  period  to*day 
in  the  course  of  development,  of  which  I  propose  to  examine  the 
principal  factors. 

II. 

The  Bourbon  dynasty  has  steeped  Spain  in  blood  for  its  own 
family  interests  since  1808.  Whilst  the  nation  was  in  search  of  its 
regeneration,  Charles  IV.  and  Ferdinand  YII.,  his  successor,  were 
contending  before  Napoleon  I.  in  Bayonne.  In  1829  began  the 
struggle  between  the  brothers  Ferdinand  YII.  and  Charles  Y.,  a 
representative  of  the  most  fanatical  and  autocratic  ideas,  three  years 
before  the  birth  of  the  lady  now  Queen  Isabel.  Ferdinand  died  in 
1833 ;  Charles's  brother  and  the  children  and  grandchildren  of  the 
men  representing  the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon  family  periodically 
fight  for  the  throne  and  desolate  the  country  with  civil  wars. 
The  dynastic  authority  with  which  the  two  branches  of  the  Bourbon 
families  have  invested  their  pretensions  during  the  last  fifty  years 
has  had  the  effect  of  hopelessly  discrediting  them  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Spanish  people.  The  remorseless  severity  with  which,  in  their  desire 
to  vindicate  the  claims  they  have  regarded  as  inalienable  and 
entirely  irreconcilable,  accompanied  by  reciprocal  defamation  and 
abuse,  has  robbed  them  of  all  popular  respect.  This  is  perhaps  the 
historical  result  which  the  Bourbons  of  Spain  have  not  foreseen. 
They  have  not  known  how,  in  things  little  or  great,  to  imitate  the 
conduct  of  the  French  Bourbons. 

It  is  just  to  say  that  in  this  respect  we  have  progressed.  Don 
Alfonso  was  an  exile  before  he  became  king.  He  experienced  the 
Borrow  referred  to  by  Dante,  of  remembering  in  poverty  past  great- 
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nesB ;  and  he  has  studied  in  Austria,  in  the  Terresius  College,  and 
at  Sandhurst ;  that  is  to  say,  he  has  lived  within  the  walls  of 
humanity  and  civilisation  previous  to  his  accession  to  the  crown. 
Thus  he  has  a  great  advantage  over  his  mother  and  grandmother, 
who  were  exiled  after  being  on  the  throne.    No  one,  as  he  himself 
admits,  has  profited  more  by  the  revolution  than  he  himself.    His 
conduct  during  his  reign  shows  that  there  are  no  clerical  influences 
at  Court,  and  in  replacing  Conservatives  by  Constitutionals,  and  the 
latter  last  October  by  Democrats,  he  has  given  a  proof  of  tact,  of 
common  sense,  and  of  an  instinct  of  self-preservation.    If  Queen 
Isabel  had  acted  in  a  similar  manner  she  would  still  be  Queen  of 
Spain,  and  there  would  have  been  reforms  without  revolutionary 
convulsion.     Perhaps  the  political  gain  would  not  have  been  so 
marked,   but,  on  the  other  hand,   the   Carlists  would  not  have 
devastated  the  north  and  centre  of  the  peninsula.    Peace  would  not 
have  been  disturbed,  and  the  advantages  which  it  brought  would 
have  inculcated  a  spirit  of  patience,  and  we  should  have  been  pre- 
pared to  obtain  slowly  and  surely  that  boon  whose  sudden  bestowal 
inspired  apprehension  as  well  as  enthnsiaam*    That  for  which  Dooa 
Isabel  would  have  been  grateful  will  serve  Don  Alfonso  as  a  means 
of  prolonging  his  political  existence.     If  he  is  to  strengthen  his 
throne  it  will  not  suffice  that  he  should  be  a  good  king.     He  must 
be  a  great  king.     And  afterwards  P     To  this  question  I  answer 
that  the  historian  is  not  a  prophet. 

III. 

It  may  be  that  the  materials  for  a  reply  will  be  found  in  the 
state  of  parties  in  Spain.  The  English  people,  who  have  received 
their  political  education  during  a  reign  as  glorious  as  that  of  Queen 
Yictoria,  cannot  by  analogy  have  any  dear  idea  of  Spanish  parties. 
It  would  be  necessary  for  them  to  recall  the  days  of  Walpole  to  trace 
any  resemblance,  incomplete  though  it  would  be  even  then,  between 
what  passed  in  their  own  country  and  that  which  is  happening  in 
Spain  at  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  struggle  here  is 
not  so  much  between  parties  as  between  mortal  enemies  seeking  to 
destroy  each  other  on  the  field  of  battie.  Eoyalists  and  liberals 
grouped  themselves  into  two  bands,  and  carried  on  a  war  of  exter- 
mination against  each  other.  Since  the  year  1833,  within  the 
Liberal  camp,  the  two  parties,  the  Moderado  and  the  Exaltado,  which 
are  now  the  Progresista,  begin  to  come  to  the  foreground.  The  want 
of  political  customs,  of  discipline,  and,  above  all,  of  parliamentary 
habits,  were  such  that  even  in  the  Congress  itself  the  Koderados 
stood  round  one  fireplace  and  the  Exaltados  around  another.  If  a 
man  moved  from  his  fireplace  to  go  to  the  one  on  the  opposite  side 
he  became  immediately  an  object  of  suspicion.    Ko  such  ridiculous 
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divisions  exist  to-day.    They  have  been  replaced  by  a  politieal  fickle- 
ness which  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated  or  deplored.    After 
the  peace  of  1840  the  Carlists,  who  had  been  conqueredi  were  no 
longer  counted  amongst  the  different  parties.     We  only  hear  of 
Moderados  and  Progresistas  until  the  movement  which  ended  in  the 
revolution  of  1868.     The  democratic  idea  in  1845  found  an  official 
representative  in  the  person  of  the  Marquis  of  Albaida,  and  three 
years  afterwards  displayed  itself  in  Don   Nicolas  Bivero.      The 
Moderados    give  prominence    to  royal   power;    the    Progresistas 
proclaim    the    national    sovereignty    as    the    fouAtain    of   right. 
Queen  Isabel  committed  the  mistake,  which  cost  her  the  crown,  of 
never  calling  to  power,  for  the  apace  of  twenty-five  years,  the  Pro- 
gresistas.    On  one  occasion,  in  1854,  they  secured  office  almost  by 
storm,  but  only  to  hold  the  reins  of  State  for  two  years.     The  trans- 
formation, however,  was  necessary.     Those  who  were  not  Liberal 
among  the  Moderados  formed  the  Puritan  fieuition  in  1847,  but  the 
great  European  disturbance  of  1848  alarmed  the  Court,  and  Narvaez 
organized  a  resistance  which  was  justified  by  the  revolutionary 
attempts  that  were  suffocated  in   Spain  when  they  triumphed  in 
France  and  in  Germany.   The  modification  which  the  Puritans  could 
not  carry  into  effect  was  realised  by  O'Donnell  in  1856.    He  formed 
the  Liberal  Union  in  1856  with  young  and  moderate  elements,  and 
with  almost  all  the  staff  of  the  party  Progresista.    But  the  grand 
Parliamentarian,  Olozaga,  who  with  a  few  persons  such  as  Aguerre  and 
Madoz  united  the  dispersed  members,  had  at  his  back  the  people  of 
Madrid  and  other  important  cities, — ^Barcelona,  Yalencia,  Seville, 
and  Saragoza.    His  action,  energy,  and  constancy  encouraged  his 
party,  and  they  prepared  for  the  great  movement  of  1868.    Thi» 
accomplished,  the  Moderado  and  Progresista  parties  had  no  longer 
any  reason  for  existence,  and  became  transformed  as  soon  as  the 
Cortes  assembled,  by  means  of  a  universal  suffirage  exercised  by 
2,000,000  electors.    Although  the  Moderados  made  pretence  to  be 
a  party,  a  great  number  called  themselves  Conservatives.      The 
Progresistas  united  with  a  few  Democrats  of  great  value  and  young 
ardour,  styling  themselves  Progresista  Denwcraticoa.    Later  on  they 
took  the  name  of  Radicals.  Carlism  now,  for  the  first  time  in  modem 
life,  became  a  party  and  formed  itself  into  considerable  groups,  almost 
equal  to  those  of  the  Bepublicans,  who  were  displaying  all  the  vigour  of 
new  ideas.    After  the  CarHsts  and  Bepublicans  had  been  twice  con- 
quered by  the  military  genius  of  Prim,  a  fresh  distribution  of  parties 
became  indispensable,  and  in  a  fatal  hour  the  Radicals  separated. 
The  division  was  reprehensible,  and  to  it  was  due  the  resignation 
of  Don  Amadeo.     With  astounding  rapidity,  Sagasta  in  twenty* 
four  hours  formed  a  party  to  upset  his  old  friend  ZoriUa.    English 
people  who  look  upon  politics  as  a  serious  pursuit  will  smile  at  this 
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sudden  creation  of  a  party.  The  Conservatives  so  unexpectedly  sprout- 
ing  out  held  the  reins  of  power.  They  routed  the  Radicals,  who,  led 
away  by  their  desire  to  revenge  themselves  on  Sagasta,  made  a 
coalition  with  the  Carlists,  and  in  their  turn  routed  Sagasta.  The 
illustrious  Prince  of  Savoy,  knowing  that  a  military  movement  in 
Catalonia  was  being  prepared  to  force  his  hand,  as  had  been 
the  case  in  the  time  of  Queen  Isabel,  preferred  abdication,  and 
left  Spain  more  loved  and  respected  than  if  he  had  imposed  himself 
on  her.  To-day  Spaniards  deplore  their  small  appreciation  of  his 
noble  qualities.  Without  violence,  and  legally,  Spain,  from  being 
monarchical  became  republican.  Every  one  was  astonished  that  the 
republican  feeling  had  been  so  little  known,  although  it  was 
observed  that  even  many  Carlists  called  themselves  Republicans,  with 
the  deliberate  object  of  securing  the  ascendency  of  Don  Carlos. 
The  Radicals  were  anathematised  by  all  the  Conservatives.  The 
latter  attributed  to  them  the  fall  of  Don  Amadeo,  in  which  they 
themselves  had  an  equal  share.  The  Republicans,  instead  of  attract- 
ing the  Radicals  to  their  side,  repudiated  them  as  a  set  of  dangerous 
people  occupying  public  posts.  This  hostility  of  the  Republicans 
became  fatal  to  the  consolidation  of  their  party. 

Alfonso  proclaimed,  parties  were  compelled  to  reconstitute  them- 
selves.    To  make  this  possible,  the  ancient  political  groups  became 
divided,  subdivided,  and  pulverized.     Superficial  minds  smiled  sar- 
donically, and  ridiculed  this  atomism,  although  from  a  physical  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  a  moral,  there  could  be  no  other  result.     The 
restoration  has  now  lasted  eight  years,  and  the  Liberal  party,  which 
serves  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  Conservative,  is  not   yet  formed. 
Is    such  a  formation  possible?    There    are    two    elements   with 
which  it  is  necessary  to  count  ere  the  problem  can  be  solved-^ 
the  Carlist  and  the  Republican.     The  Carlist,  still  powerful  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Basque  and  Navarre,  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  has 
through  the  fanaticism  of  the  clergy  received  an  unexpected  blov. 
Pope  Leon  XIII.,  by  reminding  the  bishops  that  the  Church  is  not 
united  to  any  single  form  of  civil  government,  has  done  great  good 
to.  Spain,  because  since  1808  it  appeared  that  the  Catholic  religion 
was  only  compatible   with  monarchy  and  with  the  most  fanatical 
branch  of  the  Bourbon  family.     The  Republican  party  is  of  modem 
growth.     Its  supporters  exist  in  the  great  centres,  and  are  largely 
composed  of  Catalonian  working  men,  who  are  the  leaven  of  anarchy 
and  of  all  demagogic  follies.     It  numbers  men  who  by  their  intelli- 
gence, firmness,  and  morality  are  of  considerable  value,  who  are 
respected  by  their  opponents,  and  whom  it  has  been  desired  and  tried 
to  attract  to  the  monarchy.    The  result  has  been  some  few  desertions. 
If  the  restoration  does  not  succeed  in  its  march,  the  substitation 
of  any  other  monarchy  is  by  no  means  impossible  after  the  lesig- 
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nation  of  the  Duke  of  Aosta.  In  that  case  the  Bepablic  would 
ineidtably  establish  itself ,  and  would  give  rise  to  a  new  reconstruc- 
tion of  parties^  which  within  a  Republican  form  of  government 
would  move. 

IV. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  understand  the  interior  and  exterior 
political  situation  of  Spanish  affairs.  All  the  fallen  institutions  have 
ceased  to  exist,  and  no  one  pretends  that  they  will  rise  again,  as  in  the 
reactions  of  1814,  1823,  and  1843.  There  is  only  one  ancient  institu- 
tion re-established,  monarchy,  which  still  has  partisans  and  vitality. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  on  the  monarchy  itself  depends  the  fate  of 
that  which  may  again  take  root.  Many  men  who  to-day  blushingly 
enter  the  ranks  of  Don  Alfonso  would  have  entered  them  with  their 
heads  erect  if  the  Constitution  of  1869  had  been  preserved,  because 
there  was  no  other  change  than  the  name  of  the  sovereign,  that 
is  to  say,  of  Amadeo  to  Alfonso.  Hence  the  prolonged  difficulties 
of  our  internal  life.  The  reconstitution  of  the  machinery  of  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  administration  has  indeed  made  much  pro- 
gress so  far  as  the  written  law  is  concerned,  but  there  are  still 
many  faults  to  correct.  As  regards  our  criminal  jurisprudence 
we  have  much  to  admire,  learn,  and  apply  from  the  English 
code.  The  revolution  created  the  jury  system.  The  restoration 
suppressed  it,  and  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  to  re-establish  it 
again  as  soon  as  possible.  Civil  marriages  which  were  compatible 
with  religious  belief  were  also  suppressed  by  the  Catholics,  and  this 
retrogressive  movement,  hastily  realised  in  the  first  year  of  the  resto- 
ration, is  a  difficulty  which  will  operate  as  a  touchstone  of  minis- 
terial Liberalism.  Within  a  very  short  time  the  To  Be  or  Not  To  Be 
of  a  restoration  will  present  itself,  but  the  two  great  problems  of 
our  interior  policy  are  the  army  and  the  exchequer.  Although  it 
may  appear  paradoxical,  we  have  prospered  most  in  our  finance. 
It  is  well  known  that,  since  the  Austrian  dynasty,  the  penury  of  the 
Spanish  treasury  was  permanent,  and  increased  as  the  nation  fell  to 
pieces  and  became  pauperised.  To-day  it  is  recognised  by  all 
thinking  men  that  Spain  has  more  force,  more  activity,  more  vitality 
and  vigour  than  when  she  exploited  the  mines  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
She  only  requires  time  and  perseverance  to  obtain  the  freedom  of 
her  finance,  which,  Uke  that  of  Italy,  in  twenty  years  can  bring  itself 
into  a  state  of  equilibrium,  and  it  is  only  justice  to  say  that  the 
various  parties  work  with  a  goodwill  to  obtain  this  result. 

The  army  presents  to  us  peculiar  difficulties.  On  account  of  the 
situation  Spain  occupies  geographically  in  Europe,  her  peninsular 
condition  enables  her  to  reduce  her  army,  and  to  think  more  of  her 
navy  and  colonies.     But  the  anti-patriotic  conduct  of  the  Carlists  has 
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compelled  her  to  raise  her  troops  to  an  abnormal  degree.    The  con- 
sciousness of  military  power  being  generally  agreeable  to  kings, 
Don  Alfonso  is  in  favour  of  a  reorganization  of  the  army  which  can 
bring  it,  with  the  reserves,  up  to  a  million  of  fighting  men.     There 
is  no  budget  which  suffices  for  this,  and  if  in  peace  we  must  prepare 
for  war,  all  our  expenditure  will  go  in  men,  and  little  wfll  remain 
for  materials  of  war,  commissariat  departments,  engineers,  artilleiy, 
and  fortifications.     Our  military  administration  is  deplorable.     The 
•excessive  number  of  commanding  and  other  officers — too  numerous 
-even  for  the  Carlist  war  and  for  the  insurrection  in  Cuba — is  a 
source  of  demoralization  on  account  of  the  slowness  of  promotion. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  system  of  favouritism  prevailing  among 
the  dispensers  of  x)atronage,  and  especially  the  circumstance  that 
from  captains  to  the  lower  grades  Republican  ideas  are  certainly 
in  vogue.     We  are  sailing  between  two  rocks.     We  need  a  con- 
siderable army  to  prevent  any  fresh  Oarlist  insurrection ;  we  need  a 
small  army  in  order  to  maintain  the  material  requirements  of  oar 
forces ;  we  need  to  apply  any  surplus  of  revenue  to  the  extinction  of 
our  debt  for  public  works  and  for  educational  purposes.   If  Spain,  like 
the  United  States,  could  do  without  an  army,  her  situation  to-day 
would  be  one  of  extraordinary  prosperity.     The  army  proclaimed 
Don  Alfonso ;  yet  this  summer  in  two  important  fortresses  the  cry 
has  been  heard  of  "Viva  la  Republica!*'  from  the  lips  of  men  belong- 
ing to  the  regular  army.     It  was  generally  believed  that  the  era  of 
pronunciamentos  had  closed.     The  late  military  risings  have  killed 
Sagasta's  ministry,  and  opened  a  wound  in  the  restoration  which  is  not 
likely  to  be  healed,  as  the  Minister  of  War  has  assured  us.  What  has 
happened  would  seem  to  demonstrate  that  there  is  in  the  army  a 
formidable  secret  association  which  has  relations  with  Senor  Zorilla, 
an  energetic  man,  whom  the  Conservative  Government  banished  from 
Spain,  thus  raising  him  on  a  pedestal  which  has  increased  his  popu- 
larity, and  which  is  the  important  factor  that  must  be  borne  in  mind 
for  the  solution  of  our  interior  policy. 

The  external  relations  of  Spain  require  but  little  study.  That 
concentration  to  which  we  are  forced  by  our  internal  questions  does 
not  allow  us  to  think  of  expansion  or  political  interference  witk 
other  countries.  Friendship  with  aU  suits  us  best,  and  especially 
with  neighbouring  nations  or  with  those  between  whom  and  oursdTes 
there  exist  active  commercial  relations.  Portugal  always  showed 
herself  jealous  of  being  absorbed.  This  feeling,  however,  is  disap- 
pearing with  the  advancement  of  railway  communication.  Our 
European  high  road  runs  through  France,  and  it  would  be  an  insane 
policy  to  close  our  frontier.  The  journey  of  Don  Alfonso,  justly 
censured  by  the  alarm  which  it  has  caused  our  neighbours,  was 
complicated  by  an  incident  which  wounded  French  patriotism.    The 
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fall  of  Sagasta's  ministry  simplifieB  the  question.  If  to-day  nations 
were  dependent  on  the  good  or  bad  humour  of  their  princes,  our 
relations  with  France  would  indeed  become  lukewarm.  It  is  better 
that  the  restoration  should  follow  the  example  of  the  revolution. 
Wh^n  the  Franco-Prussian  war  broke  out  Bismarck  gave  Prim  to 
understand  that,  if  he  would  ally  himself  with  Germany  and  put 
50,000  soldiers  on  the  Pyrenees  to  weaken  the  French  forces  on  the 
Khine,  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities  Spain  should  recover  the 
Bosellon  and  the  Cerdana  lost  by  them  in  the  war  against  the  First 
Republic,  when  Godoy  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  war  on  account 
of  a  family  conflict.  At  the  same  time  the  Count  of  Keratry  arrived 
at  Madrid,  proposing  that  Spain  should  help  France  with  50,000  men, 
and  France  would  support  any  project  that  Spain  entertained  against 
Portugal.  General  Prim  declined  both  proposals.  He  remained 
completely  neutral,  and  on  the  best  terms  with  the  two  countries. 

A  third  of  the  entire  commerce  of  Spain  is  with  England.  As  a 
consequence  the  relations  of  the  two  countries  are  continuous,  but 
not  so  close  as  they  ought  to  be.  It  is  clear  that  the  requirements 
of  the  English  Budget  force  England  to  recoup  herself  on  spirits 
with  an  excise  duty  which  must  be  applied  equally  to  foreign  impor- 
tations of  a  similar  character.  Nevertheless  it  is  to  be  regretted  that, 
through  our  protectionist  fallacy,  Spain  makes  a  point  of  putting  a 
heavy  duty  upon  English  products,  thus  driving  them  from  our 
market  and  replacing  them  by  articles  from  Belgium  or  Germany. 
By  this  we  see  that  the  policy  of  Spain,  from  an  external  point  of 
view,  at  present  can  only  be,  and  must  be,  a  commercial  policy.  Those 
of  our  products  which  are  the  still  considerable  remains  of  a  large  colo- 
nial empire  only  require  the  development  of  an  exterior  vigour  and 
administration  which  cannot  give  rise  to  conflict.  More  especially 
will  this  be  the  case  when  the  invading  tendency  of  the  times  shall 
have  ceased,  making  way  for  exploration  and  science. 

V. 

The  large  majority  of  the  nation,  politically  considered,  is  in 
a  by  no  means  enviable  condition.  The  election  of  deputies  in  rural 
districts  is  carried  out  by  the  Alcaldes,  who  inquire  of  the  Governor 
as  to  the  individual  nominated  by  the  central  authorities.  The 
selection  is  regulated  by  the  politics  of  the  party  in  power.  Either 
the  nomination  of  the  candidate  proceeds  from  moral  influence — ^that 
is  to  say,  by  an  order  from  the  authorities— or  it  is  imposed  on  the 
public  by  violence.  The  deputies  of  the  opposition  only  can  be 
elected  in  accordance  with  the  last  electoral  reforms.  Of  these 
gentlemen  the  law  requires  that  the  third  part  should  correspond 
to  the  minority.  Although  the  last  census  (1877)  shows  that  only 
25  per  cent,  of  the  population  knew  how  to  read  and  write,  the 
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quickness  of  the  genius,  and  the  facility  of  locomotion  and  the  solid 
acquirements  of  knowledge  by  a  small  number  of  men,  haye  sufficed 
to  change  the  aspect  of  Spain.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Austrian 
dynasty  there  were  only  six  and  a  half  millions  of  inhabitants. 
In  1797  there  were  ten  and  a  half  millions.  In  this  century,  in 
spite  of  eighty  years  of  rcTolution,  of  the  war  of  independence,  of 
the  terror  caused  by  the  absolutists  and  theocrats,  of  the  Garlist 
wars  and  of  military  insurrections,  the  population  has  increased  to 
seventeen  millions.  If  we  look  at  our  commerce,  so  far  as  imports 
and  exports  are  concerned,  it  has  quintupled  since  1827.  The  postal 
moyement  is  six  times  as  great  as  in  1840.  Lighthouses  for  our 
coasts  are  now  more  than  two  himdred  in  number;  in  1841  there 
were  only  four.  In  1848  we  had  twenty-nine  kilometres  of  railroad; 
to-day  we  haye  eight  thousand  in  use.  Our  mines  produce  millions 
of  tons  of  iron  and  copper  minerals.  Eight  thousand  kilometres  of 
pit-coal  have  been  discovered,  and  it  is  already  explored  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Asturiaz  and  Belmes.  As  a  mercantile  maritiaie 
power,  Spain  comes  fifth  on  the  list.  Her  agricultural  production, 
wines  and  oils,  are  the  basis  of  an  industry  which  each  day  becomes 
greater.  The  fine  arts  and  poetry  have  advanced  in  the  same 
degree  as  liberty  of  thought,  and  a  Government  which  will  secure 
Spain  twenty  years  of  peace  will  be  the  legitimate  Government,  and 
that  by  the  universal  sanction  of  grateful  Spaniards.  Then  Spain  will 
occupy  among  other  nations  the  rank  which  is  her  historic  heritage. 

Lavrbano  Figuebola. 
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The  poet's  audience  is  probably  more  circumscribed  in  modern  days 
than  it  was  in  happier  times  of  Art.  Whether  statistics  support  the 
allegation  or  no,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  world  is  somewhat 
heedless  of  poets,  that  their  influence  is  less,  and  that  the  circle  of 
their  readers  is  smaller.  For  this  result  poets  have,  to  a  large  extent, 
themselves  to  blame.  It  is  not  only  that  their  name  is  defamed  by 
every  charlatan  and  soiled  with  all  ignoble  use,  but  that  poets  have 
so  resigned  themselves  to  the  penetrative  spirit  of  scepticism  which 
is  in  the  air* that  they  appear  almost  to  disbelieve  in  their  own 
inspiration.  **  A  poet,''  says  Plato,  "  is  a  light  thing  with  wings, 
unable  to  write  poetry  until  he  becomes  inspired  and  is  out  of  his 
sober  senses,  and  his  imagination  is  no  longer  under  his  control ;  for 
he  does  not  compose  by  art,  but  through  a  divine  power."  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  any  of  our  contemporary  verse-makers  would 
recognise  their  own  lineaments  in  Plato's  portrait,  or  be  at  all 
flattered  if  told  that  here  and  there  their  imagination  was  beyond 
their  own  control.  At  all  events,  no  sane  critic  would  venture  to 
assert  that  they  did  not  compose  by  art ;  for  the  one  significant 
characteristic  of  the  best  modern  poetry  is  its  technical  skill  and 
finish,  carried  to  that  suspicious  extreme  which  almost  suggests  by 
implication  absence  of  native  vigour  and  poverty  of  imaginative 
thought.  No  one,  since  Mrs.  Browning,  thinks  with  Plato  that 
poetical  composition  is  due  to  a  divine  power.  That  poets  are  **  the 
only  truth-tellers  now  left  to  God,  the  only  holders  by  his  sun-skirts," 
sounds  in  modem  ears  as  a  turgid  paradox. 

But  the  poets  may  take  refuge  in  that  convenient  philosophy 
which  resolves  personalities  into  the  sedimentary  deposits  of  time, 
place,  and  circumstance.  The  courses  of  modem  thought,  the  history 
of  modem  poetry,  the  temper  of  the  modem  public,  the  extent  and 
variety  of  modem  interests,  are  all  factors  in  the  result,  as  much 
as  the  possible  shortcomings  of  the  poet.     If  the  public  will  not 

*  A  Century  of  Soundeit,  by  Algernon  Charles  Swinbumo  (Chatto  &  Windos); 
Joeoterui,  by  Robert  Browning  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.);  SorrgM  Untung^  by  Lewis  Morris 
(Eegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.) ;  Poems  and  Lyrics  of  the  Joy  of  Earth,  by  George  Meredith 
(Macmillan  &  Co.) ;  Selected  Poeme,  by  Robert  Buchanan  (Chatto  &  Windus) ;  Sdlilo' 
guiee  m  Sony,  by  Alfred  Austin  (Macmillan  &  Co.)  ;  The  White  Piiyn'm  and  other 
Pbeme,  by  Herman  Merivale  (Chapman  &  Hall) ;  Old-  World  IdyUe,  by  Austin  Dobson 
(Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.) ;  PearU  of  the  Faith,  Indian  Poetry,  The  Light  of  Asia, 
Indian  IdyUs,  by  Edwin  Arnold  (Triibner  k  Co.) ;  The  Renewal  of  Touth,  and  other 
Poeme,  by  F.  W.  H.  Myers  (Macmillan);  Helen  of  Troy,  by  Andrew  Lang  (Bell  & 
Sons). 
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listen  to  poetry,  the  age  is  to  be  blamed  as  well  as  tbe  artist.  If 
the  world  will  not  go  to  the  poet,  it  can  hardly  expect  the  poet  to 
offer  himself  voluntarily  to  its  unfriendly  embrace.  How  shall  he 
contend  with  the  potent  forces  which  make  up  the  sum  total  of 
social  life,  the  manifold  and  absorbing  interests  which  fill  all  the 
twelve  working  hours  of  the  day  P  Can  he  rival  the  modern  daily 
journal,  and  so  occupy  the  post-prandial  half  hourP  Can  he  set 
himself  against  the  seductions  of  the  novelist,  so  as  to  snatch  for 
himself  the  scant  moments  at  the  close  of  a  laborious  day  P  Or  can 
he  dare  to  oppose  the  fascinations  of  popularised  science,  or  win  the 
ear  which  will  only  listen  to  the  fairy  tales  of  which  Mr.  Huxley 
and  Mr.  Tyndall  are  the  authors  P  It  is  an  old  tale  that  the 
analytic  era  of  science  is  destructive  of  the  very  fibre  of  poetic 
imagination.  Did  not  Mr.  Huxley  once  speak  of  poetieal  expression 
as  **  sensual  caterwauling"  P 

The  history  of  modem  poetry   is  an  interesting  record    of  the 
various  attempts  which  have  been  made  by  the  poets  to  get  for 
themselves   some  breathing-space  and  hearing.       The   passionate 
force  of  Byron  shattered  itself  in  tempestuous  and  suicidal  revolt. 
The  naturalism  of  the  Lake  School  almost  died  with  the  austere 
simplicity  of  its    foimder.      When   sentiment  had   become  senti- 
mentality, and  nature-worship  had  degenerated  into  an  affectation, 
there  remained  the  classical  delicacy  of  Keats  and  Landor.     Then 
comes  the  idyllic  tendency  of  Tennyson,  with  his  graceful  handh'ng 
of  contemporary  as  well  as  legendary  themes,  and  all  those  pretti- 
nesses    and  tender   imaginings  which  once  had  such   a  hold  on 
the  youth  of  the  present  generation.     The   revival    of   art  and 
classical   Paganism   succeeds  under   the  auspices  of  Bossetti  and 
Morris,  with  its  sensuousness  and  its  mediseval  glamour,  and  its 
instinctive  shrinking  from  Death  and  Eld.     And  lastly  there  comes 
the  virile  dramatic  impulse  of  Browning  and  Swinburne,  which 
assumes  that  the  best  modern  tendency  is  the  worship  of  humanity, 
the  mingled  romance  and  reality  of  human  passion,  human  life, 
human  despair.     But  meanwhile,  on  the  lower  levels  of  poetry,  the 
lesser  names,  the  general  choir  of  poets,  have  been  distracted  by 
the  manifold  impulses  they  have  felt  aroimd  them.     Some  of  them 
have  treasured  in  their  memory  the  sounds  and  symphonies  of  the 
greater  musicians ;  others,  while  disdaining  such  mocking-bird  essays, 
have  in  their  turn  forgotten  to  sing  at  all.     Some  have  attempted  to 
disguise  their  poverty  of  thought  under  a  veneer  of  excessive  refine- 
ment, while  others  again  have,  in  their  violent  efforts  to  be  original, 
only  succeeded  in  being  spasmodically  rough.     Few  of  them  have 
realised  that  the  next  step  forward  must  be  dramatic  poetry,  and  few 
of  them  seem  to  have  understood  the  real  significance  of  Tennyson's 
noble  attempt  in  old  age  to  keep  abreast  with  the  best  impulses  of 
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the  time — the  dramatic  tour  de  force  which  he  has,  with  whatever 
ill-success,  executed  in  his  later  years.  For  the  only  possible  cor- 
rective to  the  excessive  self-contemplation  of  the  modem  poet  is  the 
dramatic  effort  to  render  objective  and  concrete  human  passion  and 
human  weakness.  All  modem  poetry,  as  indeed  all  modem  thought, 
is  oppressed  by  the  shadow  of  Pessimism — the  hopeless  weariness  of 
those  who  are  struggling  to  a  hopeless  goal.  But  if  Pessimism  is 
not  to  wither  up  poetic  gladness  and  poetic  faith  at  the  root,  strong 
emotional  natures  must  resolutely  turn  from  self-analysis — ^that  way 
lies  madness — ^to  the  drama  of  man's  life,  which,  whatever  be  its 
&te,  evolves  itself  in  all  its  complex  forms  in  the  page  of  history. 
How  can  Pessimism  be  confronted  by  lyrics  or  pastorals  P  How  can 
the  analytic  ravages  of  science  be  healed  by  the  latest  successor  to 
the  Lake  School  of  poetry,  the  Savile  Club  School,  which,  whether 
in  art  or  in  literature,  prose  or  in  poetry,  is  pre-eminentiy  the  school 
of  emasculate  mannerism  P 

To  the  poetry  of  the  present  year  the  Poet  Laureate  has  made  no 
addition,  but  the  prolific  pens  of  Mr.  Browning  and  Mr.  Swinburne 
have  both  been  busy.  Neither  Jocoseria  nor  A  Century  of  Boundek 
have  given  much  pleasure  to  the  admirers  of  the  two  poets,  because 
both  appear  somewhat  inadequate  contributions  to  contemporary 
literature  from  men  who  have  by  this  time  accustomed  us  to  more 
magnificent  offerings.  Mr.  Browning's  two  series  of  Dramatic 
Idyls  contained  pieces  worthy  to  be  ranked  with  anything  he  had 
written  before.  Mr.  Swinburne's  Studies  in  Song,  with  its  odes 
to  Walter  Savage  Landor  and  To  the  North  Sea,  his  drama  of  Mary 
Stuart,  and  the  latest  predecessor  to  the  Roundels,  Tristram  of 
Lyonnesse,  had  all  touched  notes  of  sweetness  or  power  which  it 
was  hard  to  equal  even  by  the  mellifluous  and  stormy  overflow 
of  the  past.  Though  the  Century  of  Roundels  is,  however,  un- 
doubtedly below  the  level  of  Studies  in  Sony,  amongst  other  reasons 
because  it  seems  sometimes  to  aim  at  nothing  more  than  the  birdlike 
singing  of  an  idle  hour,  the  musical  gracefulness  of  many  of  the 
pieces  is  as  inimitable  as  of  old.  Over  two  subjects  Mr.  Swinburne's 
muse  is  vocal  with  his  choicest  melody,  children  and  the  sea. 
Such  are  the  themes  of  quite  half  his  volume.  A  Baby's  Death, 
Benediction,  Etude  SSaliste,  Babyhood,  First  Footsteps,  A  Ninth 
Birthday,  are  titles  which  sufficiently  indicate  the  poet's  worship  at 
the  cradle.  For  to  him  the  child  is  the  revelation  of  heaven, 
though  man  may  scorn  all  heaven" — ^a  revelation  by  which  he 
might  feel  all  sin  forgiven,  all  grief  appeased,  all  pain  outworn." 
But  such  devotion  may,  if  too  elaborately  expressed,  appear  some- 
what incongruous,  and  there  is  something  almost  ludicrous  in  the 
poet's  successive  odes  to  the  baby's  feet  and  the  baby's  eyes  and  the 
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baby's  hands,  however  sweetly  the  words  may  sound  to  the  maternal 
ear.  But  when  Mr.  Swinburne  deals  with  the  sea,  his  verse  at  onoe 
attains  an  easy  power  and  dignity  of  expression.  The  sea  is  to  him 
"  my  mother-sea,  my  fortress,  who  hast  my  soul  for  ever  ;**  it  is  no 
mere  sympathy  of  human  flesh  and  blood  with  insensate  rook  and 
shingle,  it  is  a  meeting  of  two  hearts  which  know  each  other's 
secrets.  **  Cliff  and  sand  recede,  and  heart  to  heart  once  more  are 
we.''  Perhaps  the  choicest  songs  in  the  volume  are  the  contrasted 
pair  of  sea-pieces  on  pages  22  and  23 — the  summer  sea  with  its 
"  bright  grey  waves  "  belting  the  downs,  and  "  gleam  of  heaven  to 
windward  or  to  lee,"  and  the  winter  picture  with  the  "wings 
of  wild  sea-winds  and  stormy  seasons  washing  cliffs  and  downs." 
One  moral  which  Mr.  Swinburne  conveys  in  A  Singing  LetMn 
might  be  profitably  taken  to  heart  by  many  of  our  contemporary 
songsters — Mr.  George  Meredith,  for  example,  or  Mr.  Frederick 
Myers.     It  is  the  lesson  of  simplicity  in  song : — 

"Nought 
In  a  60Dg  can  be  good  if  the  turn  of  the  verse  is 
Far-fetched  and  dear  bought." 

But  will  some  of  Mr.  Swinburne's  own  songs  in  past  volumes  bear 
such  a  test  P 

Mr.  Browning's  quaintly-named  Joco^eria  adds  nothing  to  his 
reputation,  while  its  chief  object  seems  to  be  to  give  new  nuts  to 
crack  to  the  various  societies  which  so  gravely  occupy  themselves 
over  the  problems  suggested  to  them  by  their  favourite  poet.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  volume  which  is  at  the  level  of  Martin  Belph,  or 
Ivan  Ivanovitch,  or  Clive,  but  we  have  instead  a  farcical  account  of 
the  meeting  of  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of  Sheba,  with  some  of  the 
most  ingeniously  wonderful  rhymes  which  even  Mr.  Browning  has 
ever  invented  ;  a  diatribe  against  sport  contained  in  a  spirited  poem 
(much  the  best  in  the  book)  called  Donald ;  a  very  characteristic 
elegiac  poem  on  Ixion  with  the  moral  contained  in  the  last  line, 
that  Ixion  is  far  higher  than  his  tormentor — 

''Where  light,  where  light  is,  aspiring. 
Thither  I  rise,  whilst  thou,  Zeus,  keep  the  Godship  and  sink." 

To  which  should  be  added  a  very  curious  bit  of  work  called  Adam, 
Lilith,  and  JEve,  which,  if  it  means  anything,  should  mean  that  man's 
worst  love  contains  elements  of  true  devotion,  while  his  best  love 
conceals  elements  of  real  perfidy.  The  longest  poem  in  the  volume, 
called  Joehanan  Hdkkadosh,  is  almost  as  unreadable  as  Sardello,  and, 
together  with  the  concluding  bit  of  burlesque  called  Pambo,  may 
safely  be  omitted  by  any  unprejudiced  reader.  It  is  really  not 
easy  to  understand  why  Mr.  Browning  should  have  publiahed  this 
volume  at  all,  unless  the  explanation  be  that  he  desires  to  let  loose 
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upon  an  exhausted  public  the  wordy  controyerBies  generally  exdted 
by  his  Protean  and  Sphinx-like  muse.  Certainly  that  object  has 
already  been  attained.  Adam^  Lilith,  afid  Eve  was>  if  we  remember 
right,  argued  over  both  in  the  Academy  and  the  Daily  News,  while 
the  immorality  of  Ixion,  the  impropriety  of  Solomon  and  Balkis,  and 
the  laceration  of  our  sense  of  beauty  contained  in  Donald,  was 
discussed  by  one  of  the  editors  of  a  monthly  review  with  a  gravity 
which  forgot  that  a  humanist  like  Mr.  Browning  never  has  much  at 
heart  any  obviously  didactic  or  improving  moral.  The  feeling,  how- 
ever, of  most  readers  is  best  illustrated  by  the  Uttle  poem  with  which 
Joeoseria  opens.  "  Wanting  is — ^what  P  '*  asks  Mr.  Browning,  as  a 
sort  of  general  challenge  to  his  audience.  To  which  the  answer 
appears  to  be  that  in  this  volume,  at  all  events,  there  are  wanting 
both  earnestness  of  treatment  and  a  worthy  subject. 

After  a  silence  of  more  than  three  years,  as  Mr«  Lewis  Morris 
tells  us  in  his  preface,  the  author  of  the  JSpic  of  Sades  and 
Songs  of  Two  Worlds  has  produced  another  volume  which  bears 
the  title  of  Songs  Unsung.  The  reader  of  his  former  work  will 
probably  commence  the  perusal  of  this  with  considerable  expecta- 
tions. Nor  will  he  be  altogether  disappointed,  although  he  will 
probably  wish  that  Mr.  Morris  had  given  the  world  more  of  his 
exquisite  classical  workmanship  and  less  of  his  ''odes"  and  his 
''pictures.'^  Niobe  and  Odatis  are  the  only  poems  drawn  from 
classical  sources  in  the  present  volume ;  but  both  Saint  Christopher 
and  Clyiemnestra  in  Paris  may  claim  to  be  conceived  and  worked 
out  in  a  classical  spirit.  The  last  is  the  story  of  the  well-known 
Fenayrou  Parisian  trial  in  August,  1882,  and  is  undoubtedly  a 
fine  poem,  with  much  psychological  truth  as  weU  as  melodramatic 
intensity.  The  Three  Breton  Poems  will  also  probably  be  popular, 
especially  that  of  the  Foster  Brother ;  but  the  odes  of  which  the 
volume  largely  consists  are  very  unequal  in  point  of  merit,  ranging 
from  the  general  excellence  of  The  New  Creed  (which  is  in  the 
style  of  some  of  the  rhythmical  utterances  of  Mr.  Morris's  idealistic 
philosophy  in  The  Songs  of  Two  Worlds)  to  the  not  very  graceful 
or  musidd  ode  on  ''  The  Eisteddfod."  The  volume,  as  a  whole,  is 
distinctly  inferior  to  the  Epic  of  Hades,  marked,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
with  less  power  of  imaginative  creation,  though  not  generally 
deficient  in  the  author's  welcome  qualities  of  sweetness  and  grace. 

Mr.  Meredith  describes  the  main  theme  of  his  Poems  and  Lyrics  of 
the  Joy  of  Earth  in  one  of  his  sonnets. 

"  I  say  but  that  this  love  of  Earth  reveals 
A  soul  beside  our  own,  to  quicken,  quell, 
Irradiate,  and  through  ruinous  floods  uplift*' 

This  soul  of  Nature  he  tries  to  find  with  an  ardour  almost  as  great  as 
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that  of  Wordsworth,  but  with  a  totally  different  result.  For  "Natora 
non  nisi  parendo  vincitur/'  and  the  soul  of  Mr.  Meredith,  which 
reflects  the  soul  of  things  outside,  is  a  speculum  ituequale,  too  full  of 
artificiality,  of  poetic  conceits,  of  far-fetched  circumlocutions  and 
periphrases,  to  mirror  with  perfect  fidelity  the  difficult  simplicity  of 
Nature.  ''O  good  gigantic  smile  o'  the  brown  old  earth!'' — Mr. 
Browning  is  not  especially  a  poet  of  Nature,  but  no  one  could  better 
give  us  that  attitude  of  patient  receptivity  of  natural  influence,  in 
the  absence  of  which  Mr.  Meredith  will  never  make  us  feel  the  realitv 
of  his  Nature- worship.  In  every  way  these  poems  are  worthy  of  the 
author  of  the  Egoist  and  the  Traffic  Comedians — that  is  to  say,  they 
give  the  same  impression  of  cold  brilliancy,  of  epigram  and  antithesis, 
and  absence  of  native  simplicity  and  warmth.  Few  readers  will  peruse 
with  pleasure  the  more  difficult  poems  in  this  book.  The  Woods  of 
WeBiermain  and  Earth  and  Man ;  while  the  sonnets  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  though  often  ingenious,  are  rarely  musical^  and  sometimes 
the  lines  are  more  than  difficult  to  scan.  On  the  other  hand,  nothing 
but  praise  should  be  accorded  to  the  beautif al  pastoral  Love  in  the 
Valley,  with  its  racy,  exhilarating  metre ;  and  there  are  parts  of  the 
Lark  Ascending  which  breathe  the  true  spirit  of  poetic  rapture.  If 
only  Mr.  Meredith  would  make  more  effort  to  acquire  what  he 
describes  in  the  lark's  music,  '*  a  song  seraphically  free  of  taint  of 
personality,"  he  would  be  a  better  artist  and  a  sweeter  singer. . 

A  far  truer  poet  of  Nature  is  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  who  has  recently 
brought  out  a  selection  from  his  poems.  There  was  hardly  one  of  our 
contemporary  poets  a  few  years  ago  who  gave  promise  of  a  rarer  excel- 
lence and  a  finer  pictorial  power  than  Mr.  Buchanan.  The  Idyb  and 
Legends  oflneerbum,  which  were  published  in  1865,  revealed  the  exist- 
ence of  a  lover  of  nature  in  the  truly  Wordsworthian  sense— of  a  poet 
who,  clinging  to  the  traditions  of  the  Lake  School,  was  carrying  out 
his  mission  as  a  singer  in  entire  independence  of  the  art-revivals  aobd 
the  pseudo-classicism  which  was  becoming  so  fashionable  in  England. 
His  London  Poems,  which  appeared  in  the  following  year,  certainly 
did  not  lessen  his  reputation,  though  they  showed  the  author  in 
the  newer  light  of  a  melodramatist  of  the  shady  side  of  city  life.  Then 
came  the  fatal  step  to  metaphysics  in  the  pedantic  and  cumbroua 
Book  of  Orm ;  and  though  8t  Abe  and  WTiiie  Boss  and  Bed  have 
been  in  different  ways  somewhat  of  a  return  to  the  earlier  style, 
Mr.  Buchanan  has  never  got  rid  of  the  burden  of  his  philosoj^c 
thought,  never  quite  recovered  his  **  first  fine  careless  rapture."  The 
present  volume  of  selections  contain  many  of  the  simpler  and  more 
natural  poems  of  the  author,  as  well  as  some  of  the  more  weighty 
efforts.  Probably,  the  reader  will  turn  with  more  pleasure  to  the 
representatives  of  the  first  class,  to  the  Coruisken  Sonnets,  Drowsietown, 
Meg  Blane,  and  the  magnificent  ballad  of   Judas  Iseariot^  than 
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be  will  to  the  so-called  spiritual  poems,  or  even  to  the  olassical 
efforts  of  Pan  and  the  Last  Song  of  Apolh.  Yet,  despite  all  the 
powerful  realism,  dramatic  force,  poetic  vigour,  and  grace  which 
this  collection  reveals,  there  stiU  remains  a  certain  feeling  of  disap- 
pointment— ^the  impression  given  of  a  man  who  has  nearly  and  not 
quite  reached  his  goal ;  a  sense  of  baffled  aims,  as  of  one  who  just 
touches  the  highest,  touches  it  and  does  no  more.  But  it  would  be 
a  poor  criticism  which  would  not  end  by  placing  Mr.  Buchanan 
next  to  the  great  names  of  modem  poetry,  as  far  above  the  lesser 
poets  as  he  is  inferior  to  Browning  and  Swinburne.  He  too  is  a 
dramatist  of  no  mean  order,  and  to  the  considerable  success  attained 
by  the  Witch-finder  and  the  Madcap  Prince  and  other  plays,  he  has 
lately  added  the  more  doubtful  ventures  of  Storm-beaten,  and 
A  Sailor  and  his  Lass. 

Two  other  poets  who  have  published  new  volumes  in  the  course  of 
the  year  must  be  classed  among  dramatists.  Mr.  Alfred  Austin 
appears  to  imply,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Savonarola,  that  the  drama 
is  the  best  and  strongest  source  of  poetic  inspiration.  **  The  drama, 
the  true  drama,  that  unfolds  a  story,  whose  progress  is  to  be  followed 
not  by  individuals  sitting  solitary  in  their  closets,  but  by  crowds 
assembled  in  the  theatre ;  that  represents  character  not  by  reflec- 
tion alone,  nor  yet  by  reflection  mainly,  but  by  a  due  combination 
of  language  and  incident,  in  which  incident  preponderates ;  that 
subordinates  dialogue,  wit,  pathos,  poetry  itself,  to  the  general  march 
and  movement  of  the  piece;  drama  of  this  kind  it  is  which, 
imposing  a  friendly  check  upon  the  individual  tendency  of  the  poet, 
renders  his  work  impersonal  and  objective— in  a  word,  manly,  and 
brings  it  into  communication  with  the  common  experience  and  the 
common  expectation  of  mankind."  Unfortunately,  dramatic  com- 
binations may  fail  through  lack  of  interest,  of  cohesion,  of  artistic 
workmanship.  How  much  do  we  expect  from  a  play  on  Savonarola ! 
Yet,  when  we  read  the  composition,  the  noblest  of  the  Florentines 
drops  into  the  traditional  street-preacher,  and  the  elaborate  stage 
directions  read  like  the  hollow  mockery  of  a  perfectly  unactable 
drama.  It  is  the  same  with  other  elements  of  the  poetic  programme 
which  Mr.  Austin  has  set  before  himself.  He  is  a  disciple  of  the 
sohool  of  "imperishable  simplicity''  (preface  to  Interlude-a,  1872), 
whose  poems  are  addressed  not  to  superior  people  but  to  the  whole 
world.  And,  in  accordance  with  this  profession,  Mr.  Austin  has 
published  poems  to  understand  which  no  second  reading  is  required, 
and  which  rely  for  their  merit  not  on  the  kaleidoscopic  turns  of 
trebly  chiiselled  expression,  but  on  the  direct  and  healthy  sentiments 
which  they  illustrate  and  expound.  Anyone,  in  all  moods,  can  take 
up  Interludes,  or  Soliloquies  in  Song,  and  read  onward  with  a  pleasant 
sense  that  he  is  neither  beguiled  nor  befooled,  but  simply  led  along 
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a  flowery  path  of  song.     But  simplicity  may  become  baldness^  just 

as  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Austin's  Suman  Tragedy  may  turn  into 

empty  rhetorical  declamation.    What  are  we  to  say  of  the  following 

**  simple"  lineS;  which  occur  in  the  recent  yolumb  of  Soliloquies  ? 

«  And  who  were  they  ?    Their  fretful  life 
With  heayenly  precept  was  at  strife, 

No  pious  peace  they  knew ; 
Like  thunderstorms  against  tiie  wind 
They  pressed,  and  from  their  lurid  mind 

Alarming  lightnings  flew.*' 

The  shades  of  Tate  and  Brady  will  probably  recognise  a  formidable 
rival.  The  fact  is  that  Mr.  Austin's  rhetorical  tendency  is  too 
much  for  his  poetic  sensibility,  and  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for 
some  others,  his  schemes  are  always  better  than  his  execution.  He 
sees  clearly,  he  feels  strongly ;  he  disguises  to  hinuielf  neither  the 
conditions  imder  which  he  writes  nor  the  requirements  of  the 
public.  Only  when  he  begins  to  write  he  is  not  up  to  the  level  of  his 
scheme  or  his  thoughts.  He  prcdogises  well,  he  draws  grand 
sketch  outlines,  and  builds  a  large  framework  of  poetic  thought; 
but  when  the  filling  in  begins,  when  the  shading  is  attempted  and 
the  plan  commences  to  be  realised,  there  comes  over  the  author  the 
dulness  of  an  unpoetic  diction,  and  over  the  reader  a  ohilling  sense 
of  disappointment.  Mr.  Austin,  however,  is  at  his  very  best  when 
he  is  simply  the  poet  of  the  woodland  copse,  the  loving  observer  of 
the  smaller  exquisite  beauties  of  nature.  It  is  with  a  true  sense  of 
his  vocation  that  Mr.  Austin,  in  his  musical  prelude  to  his  SoliloquiHy 
calls  his  poems  *'  wilding  strains.''  The  best  of  them,  as  he  truly 
says,  were  bom  in  English  meadows  and  English  lanes. 

Mr.  Herman  Merivale  is,  like  Mr.  Austin,  a  dramatic  writer  as 
well  as  a  lyrical  poet.  He  has  hitherto  been,  perhaps,  best  known 
as  a  dramatist,  and  the  White  Pilgrim^  which  giyes  its  name  to  his 
volume,  is  a  poetical  drama,  tragic  in  its  issue,  though  in  its  spirit 
and  composition  somewhat  like  the  romantic  dramas  of  Mr.  Gilbert 
As  a  playwright  Mr.  Merivale  has  always  done  his  best  to  maintain 
the  literary  elements  at  a  high  level,  and  IbrgeUme-not  and  The  Cynic 
are  plays  of  which  any  modem  author  might  have  been  proud. 
Even  when  he  is  adapting  M.  Sardou,  Mr.  Merivale  is  not  untme 
to  the  literary  side  of  the  drama  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  first  act 
of  his  Fedora),  however  little  his  French  model  may  care  for  or 
profess  literary  aims.  But  the  White  Pilgrim  was  not  sac* 
cessf  ul  on  the  stage,  and  its  failure  leads  Mr.  Merivale  to  make 
some  remark  on  dramatic  writings  which  are  in  direct  opposition  to 
Mr.  Austin's  renmrks,  which  have  been  already  quoted.  ''  The  stage- 
life  of  the  White  Pilgrim  was  not  a  long  one,  and  under  modem 
conditions  could  hardly  be  so.  From  any  literary  view,  things 
on  the  stage  have  entirely  changed.      Authors  might  put  their  best 
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literarj  qualities,  in  all  their  different  degrees,  into  a  School  for 
Scandal,  She  Sloops  lo  Conquer,  Monet/,  or  London  Assurance,  wiiiclx 
can  always  be  revived,  for  old  favourites  are  sacred  in  England. 
But  nowadays  they  had  better  keep  them  out  of  plays  and  use 
them  elsewhere."  The  choice  of  plays  in  which  good  literary  qualities 
are  found  seems  somewhat  capricious,  for  it  is  difficult  to  see  on  what 
principles  of  literary  criticism  a  dull  play  like  Money,  or  a  foolish, 
impossible  play  like  London  Assurance,  is  classed  with  such  master- 
pieces as  School  for  Scandal  and  She  Stoops  to  Conquer,  But  it  is  the 
main  point  which  appears  so  questionable,  and  in  such  a  matter  the 
judgmetit  of  Mr.  Austin  seems  to  have  far  more  truth  than  that  of 
ATr.  Merivale.  In  the  region  of  practice,  the  relations  of  the  two 
poets  are  exactly  reversed,  and  the  dramatic  workmanship  of  Mr. 
Merivale  is  as  superior  as  his  dramatic  theory  is  inferior.  It 
is  safe  to  say  that  Savonarola  is  as  unactable  as  The  Tower  of 
Babel,  while  The  White  Pilgrim,  however  unsuccessful  a  venture,  is 
clearly  not  an  unactable  drama.  The  reasons  of  the  actual  fiiilure 
are  not,  however,  very  difficult  to  discover.  The  play  turns  on  a 
Northern  legend  of  a  certain  vow  taken  by  King  Olaf,  which  his 
descendant  Harold  is  persuaded,  after  an  evening  of  carousal,  to  repeat 
as  a  sig^  of  his  reckless  courage.  The  vow  is  to  the  effect  that  he 
would  kill  with  his  own  hand  any  Norman  who  should  cross  his 
threshold,  and  the  utterance  of  the  vow  is  always  accompanied  by  the 
appearance  of  the  White  Pilgrim,  who  is  none  other  than  Death.  The 
main  weakness  of  the  drama  is,  it  may  be  suspected,  not  a  question 
of  its  details,  but  the  central  attempt  to  build  a  drama  on  a 
fanciful  legend.  In  such  cases  the  interest  of  the  spectator  is  trans- 
ferred from  the  human  characters  of  the  piece  to  the  weird  piece  of 
imaginative  romance  which  forms  its  groundwork.  The  drama 
becomes  not  the  play  of  character,  the  psychological  unfolding  of 
phases  of  human  action  and  thought  and  feeling,  but  at  most  a  poem 
of  mediaeval  sentiment,  which  acts  upon  us  like  a  well-told  ghost 
story.  If  Mr.  Merivale  is  going  to  condemn  all  modem  dramatic 
writing  because  such  a  drama  as  this  fails,  he  has  mistaken  the  future 
problems  of  the  dramatic  poet.  The  pressing  problem  of  the  modem 
poet  is,  we  repeat,  to  reawaken  a  genuine  love  of  humanity  by  con- 
tinuous efforts  to  set  before  the  pubHc  all  the  lights  and  shades,  all 
the  tragedies  and  comedies,  of  human  souls.  The  public  is  for  the 
time  under  the  fatal  dominion  of  a  false  dramatic  style.  That  style 
is  the  French,  which  assumes  that  the  only  human  interest  is  the 
guilty  love  of  a  wife  for  one  who  is  not  her  husband,  or  of  a  hus- 
band for  one  who.  is  not  his  wife — a  situation  in  which  psychology 
is  utterly  sacrificed  to  passion.  MM.  Sardou  and  Dumas  have  pro- 
bably done  more  than  any  living  writers  to  corrupt  and  vitiate  the 
public  taste  of  England  as  well  as  France,  and  what  they  have 
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temporarily  killed  is  not  morality — morality  would  be  indeed  a  poor 
thing  if  it  were  killed  by  M.  Victorien  Sardou — ^but  the  eesence  of 
drama.  For  of  course  drama  is  the  study  of  humanity  in  all  its 
phases,  and  not  in  its  passionate  phases  alone,  and  it  is  this  at  which 
the  modern  poet  should  be  encouraged  to  aim. 

The  other  departments  of  Mr.  Merivale's  art  are  not  so  interesting 
aa  the  drama  with  which  his  yolume  begins,  nor  has  he  apparently 
put  as  good  poetic  work  in  their  execution.  The  poems  are  of  the 
order  of  "fugitive  pieces" — admirably  described  by  the  author 
himself  in  one  of  the  stanzas  of  London  Loves  (p.  98.)  : — 

•*  "Whenever  the  day  was  breezy, 
Whenever  the  mad  moon  shone, 
Bhyme-spinning  was  just  as  esisy 
As  loving — and  passing  on." 

We  are  for  ever  "loving  and  passing  on"  in  these  poems.  For 
the  nonce  we  are  bidden  to  admire  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  Peace  and 
Honour ;  then  in  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  our  homage  is  trans- 
ferred to  him  whom  Mr.  Merivale  calls  "  the  Pole-star  set  to  guide 
us  in  the  Heaven  for  evermore."  Now  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
"  Thespian  themes,"  worshipping  the  understanding  of  Clara  Vesey, 
in  accordance  with  the  popular  taste,  which  decides  that  "the  only 
rage  upon  the  stage  is  legs  and  legs  and  more  legs  ; "  and  now  our 
voices  are  to  be  hushed  out  of  respect  to  the  heroic  miner  who  elected 
to  "stay  with  the  lad."  Sometimes  it  is  Mdlle.  Croizette  who  inspires 
the  rhyme,  and  sometimes  it  is  Palingenesis.  Despite,  however, 
this  almost  bewildering  versatility,  Mr.  Merivale's  verses  are  often 
musical,  rarely  dull,  never  obscure,  and  always  easy  and  natural.  He 
is,  perhaps,  at  his  best  in  some  "lilting"  ballad  like  Ruby  Wine  and 
Rosy  Lips,  and  at  his  worst  in  his  invocations  to  England  to  be 
"  ready,  aye  ready,"  where,  like  Mr.  Austin,  he  poses  as  th^  patriotic 
pamphleteer  and  the  loyal  writer  of  leading  articles. 

Under  the  convenient  title  of  Fugitive  Verse  may  be  also  classed 
the  new  volume  of  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  the  prince  of  contemporary 
writers  of  ballades,  triolets,  pastorals,  and  rondeaux.  In  his  Old- 
World  Idylls  Mr.  Dobson  has  reproduced  many  of  the  pieces  whicli 
are  familiar  to  his  readers.  Vignettes  in  Rhyme  and  Proverbs  in 
Porcelain  have  already  achieved  a  well-deserved  success,  and  the  new 
pieces  which  he  has  introduced  show  no  abatement  in  his  poetic 
skill.  All  good  vers  de  soditS,  like  those  of  Praed  and  Hood, 
Thackeray  and  Ay  toun,  Locker  and  Dobson,  should  exhibit  a  con- 
stant spontaneity  and  vivacity,  exuberant  lightness  and  frivolity, 
and  an  easy  unfettered  gaiety.  But  besides  this  facile  grace  there 
should  be  an  unmistakable  air  of  distinction  and  good  breedingi  and 
it  is  because  Mr.  Dobson's  verses  answer  so  successfully  to  this  test 
that  they  are  lifted  into  the  sphere  of  genuine  poetic  art. 
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Mr.  Edwin  Arnold  may  certainly  be  congratulated  on  haying 
found  a  worthy  theme  as  well  as  a  definite  scope  for  his  poetical 
talents.  In  his  three  volumes  of  Eastern  poetry  he  has  completed 
an  Oriental  trilogy.  "  In  the  Indian  Song  of  Songs,"  he  says  in  the 
preface  to  Pearh  of  the  Faith,  ^'  I  sought  to  transfer  to  English  poetry 
a  subtle  and  lovely  Sanskrit  idyl  of  the  Indian  theology.  In  my 
Light  of  Asia  1  related  the  story  and  displayed  the  gentle  and  far- 
reaching  doctrines  of  the  great  Hindoo  prince  who  founded  Buddhism. 
I  have  tried  to  present  here,  in  the  simple,  familiar,  and  credulous, 
but  earnest  spirit  and  manner  of  Isl&m — and  from  its  own  points  of 
view — some  of  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of  the  followers  of  the  notable 
Prophet  of  Arabia."  Nor  do  Mr.  Arnold's  labours  end  here.  In 
his  recently  published  volume  of  Indian  Idylk  he  continues  his  task 
of  interpreting  to  English  readers  the  tender  thoughts  and  graceful 
imagery  of  the  East.  The  volume  consists  of  eight  graphic  pieces 
from  the  Mah&bh&rata,  one  of  the  two  colossal  and  unparalleled  epic 
poems  of  India,  which  were  not  known  to  Europe,  even  by  name, 
till  Sir  William  Jones  announced  their  existence.  To  most  readers 
The  Light  of  Asia  will  prove  more  acceptable  than  its  companion 
volumes.  The  charming  imagery  and  idyllic  tenderness  with  which 
Mr.  Arnold  has  treated  the  story  of  Gbutama,  the  interest  of  the  story 
itself,  together  with  the  remarkable  parallels  which  many  students 
have  pointed  out  as  existing  between  the  Buddhist  and  the  Christian 
faith,  have  all  alike  tended  to  make  The  Light  of  Asia  one  of  the  most 
successful  of  recent  poems.  Here  and  there  the  style  of  the  poetry 
seems  a  reminiscence  of  Tennyson's  treatment  of  the  Arthurian  legend ; 
but  Mr.  Arnold's  originality  is  secured  not  only  by  the  thoroughly 
Eastern  cast  of  the  thoughts  and  the  metaphors  he  employs,  but  also 
by  the  freshness  and  cultured  power  which  is  all  his  own.  The 
departure  of  Buddha  from  his  palace  despite  the  tender  pleading  of 
the  Princess  Yasodhara,  as  told  in  Book  lY.,  and  the  passing  of  the 
Saviour  of  the  East  to  his  scene  of  temptation  and  triumph  under  the 
Bodhi-tree  in  Book  YI.,  may  be  cited  amongst  many  other  graphic 
passages  as  illustrating  the  skill  of  the  author.  In  the  new  edition 
of  Indian  Poetry,  besides  the  already  familiar  Indian  Song  of 
Songs,  with  its  delicate  portraiture  of  Krishna's  deliverance  from 
the  allurements  of  the  forest  nymphs,  there  are  some  spirited 
Oriental  poems,  of  which  The  Rajpoot  Wife,  The  Caliph* s  Draught, 
and  The  Rajah's  Ride  have  the  true  ballad  ring.  The  Pearls  of 
the  Faith  are  an  enumeration  of  the  ninety-nine  beautiful  names 
of  Allah,  with  some  illustrative  legend  or  comment  appended  to 
each,  drawn  from  the  text  of  the  Kor&n  itself,  or  from  other 
Oriental  sources.  The  collection  is  perhaps  neither  so  interest- 
ing nor  so  successful  as  the  The  Light  of  Am,  or  Indian  Poetry; 
yet  there  are  pieces,  such  as  Hell  and  Heaven  and   Ta8m^n  and 
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Sakabllf  which  have  all  the  weird  and  sensuous  grace  of  eastern 
idyls.  However  much  it  may  detract  from  Mr.  Arnold's  poetic 
laurels  that  he  should  so  far  have  despaired  of  contemporary 
themes  as  to  derive  materials  for  his  imagination  from  alien  and 
unfamiliar  sources^  it  yet  cannot  be  denied  that  the  volumes  be- 
fore us  form  a  contribution  to  poetic  literature  which  only  a  poet 
and  a  man  of  culture  could  have  given,  and  which  England  in 
these  days  of  facility  in.  verse  and  poverty  of  artistic  ideas  could  ill 
afford  to  spare. 

The  poems  of  Mr.  Frederick  Myers  and  of  Mr.  Andrew  Lang 
transport  us  to  a  different  world.  It  is  not  easy  to  describe 
Mr.  Myers'  work  by  any  single  adjective.  Is  he  a  religious 
poet  ?  So,  at  all  events,  the  American  critic,  Mr.  Stedman, 
thought,  writing  at  a  time  when  only  SL  Paul  had  seen  tbe 
light.  But  those  who  have  perused  his  recent  book  have  to 
recognise  that  although  he  seems  to  be  more  interested  in  the  problems 
of  the  religious  consciousness  than  in  any  others,  his  work  is  con- 
structed on  much  broader  lines  than  the  merely  religious.  There  is 
in  his  volume  of  poems  (some  of  which  ajre  new,  though  many  are 
old)  much  musically  expressed  philosophising,  much  artistic  sensi- 
bility, many  lines  of  the  type  and  style  of  vers  de  socidtS,  and  here  and 
there  stanzas  which  reveal  a  happy,  wayward,  perfervid  juvenility. 
Mr.  Myers  never  fails  in  poetic  expression,  though  he  sometimes 
fails  in  the  higher  poetic  ideas.  Now  and  again  he  unites  bis 
naturalistic  mood  with  his  old  religious  preposessions  in  an  odd 
fashion,  as  where  he  sings — 

**  Lo,  if  a  man  magnanimous  and  tender, 
Lo,  if  a  woman  desperate  and  true, 
Make  the  irrevocable  sweet  surrender, 
Show  to  each  other  what  the  Lord  can  do  " — 

where  the  introduction  of  the  Divinity  in  the  last  line  (unless  the 
poet  means  the  divinity  of  Love  in  the  style  of  the  "Vita  Nuova") 
favours  of  an  almost  comic  profanity.  But  he  rarely  descends  to  so 
strange  a  level  as  is  reached  in  these  lines. 

To  see  Mr.  Myers  at  his  best,  the  reader  should  peruse  the  closing 
pages  of  the  poem  on  The  Promise  of  Immorialifi/,  or  parts  of  St 
John  the  Baptist.  Indeed  it  is  by  his  philosophic  thoughtfulness 
that  Mr.  Myers  distinguishes  himself  from  his  poetic  brethren.  He 
is  a  neo-Platonist,  a  mystic,  who  trusts  the  souFs  evidence  for  her 
own  immortality,  and  believes  in  a  spiritual  insight  as  a  sort  of 
gradual  approximation  to  the  Divine.  The  development  and  eleva- 
tion of  the  soul  herself,  whether  by  the  arts  of  Poetry,  Painting,  or 
Music,  or  by  Religious  Contemplation,  the  culture  of  a  Platonic  Eros 
from  its  lower  manifestations  to  its  highest  phases  where  it  directlr 
points  to  the  unseen,  such  are  the  subjects  of  Mr.  Myers'  graver  muse. 
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In  other  respects,  and  in  his  lighter  moods,  he  is  like  all  the  modern 
worshippers  of  Rossetti  and  Swinburne.  He  is  fond  of  complex  sen- 
tences, he  abjures  simplicity  of  feeling  or  expression,  he  has  no  nativo 
strength  of  passion  except  for  the  purposes  of  artistic  practice  ;  he  is 
conscious  of  no  message  to  his  generation,  and  he  is  only  saved  from 
Pessimism  by  his  mystical  moods  of  soul-culture.  In  one  significant 
passage  he  appears  to  lay  stress  on  the  poet's  duty  of  silence  when 
he  feels  strongly — a  strange  doctrine,  which  throws  light  on  the 
author's  conception  of  the  poetic  inspiration. 

"Nathless,  my  soul,  if  thou  perchance  hast  heard, 
I  say  not  whence,  some  clear,  disposing  word. 
If  on  thy  gaze  has  ope'd,  I  say  not  where, 
Brighter  than  day  the  light  that  was  thy  prayer, 
Thereon  keep  silence :  who  of  men  will  heed 
That  secret  which  to  thee  is  life  indeed  ? 
For  if  thou  sing  of  woes  and  wandering,  then 
Plain  tale  is  thine,  and  words  well-known  to  men : 
But  if  of  hope  and  peace,  then  each  alone 
Must  find  his  peace  by  pathwaj'S  of  his  own." 

No  poet  could  well  commit  a  more  effectual  suicide  than  is  indi- 
cated in  these  lines.  If  the  poet's  message  be  a  sort  of  poetical 
"  acatalepsy,"  the  world  has  every  right  to  pass  poets  by  on  the  other 
side. 

For  the  rest,  Mr.  Myers'  work  has  its  mocking-bird  echoes. 
Sometimes  he  imitates  Matthew  Arnold,  as  in  the  lines  (page  40) — 

**  This  lonely  heart  is  not  the  less  alone — 
I  love  them,  but  betwixt  their  souls  and  me 
Are  shadowy  mountains  and  a  sounding  sea." 

Sometimes  it  is  a  reminiscence  of  Tennyson,  as  "the  promise 
falls,  with  glory  on  the  narrow  walls"  (p.  80).  More  often  his 
models  are  Kossetti  and  Swinburne,  "  Eapt  in  a  worship,  ravished  in 
a  wonder,  stayed  on  the  steadfast  promise  of  a  smile  "  (p.  89) — we 
know  in  what  mint  such  lines  are  coined.  But  perhaps  the  worst 
feature  of  the  volume  is  the  wearisome  recurrence  of  its  mannerisms. 
Here,  for  instance,  are  a  few  strange  words,  taken  at  random — 
"unlitten,"  "cDUomel,"  "euthanasy,"  "plenilune,"  "impercipient," 
*'  fire- opalescent,"  "  terrene,"  "  dishorned,"  "  culminant,"  "  un- 
blemishable."  And  here  are  some  quaint  conceits — "long  and 
long"  (repeated  three  times,  pp.  145,  156,  188),  "bosom  of  thee," 
"swansoft  order,"  "hellenic  hair,"  "tingling  incidence  of  air," 
"  irremeable  gate  of  death  ; " — the  last  a  phrase  of  which  Mr.  Lang, 
too,  seems  fond.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  parallel  such  a  list  out  of 
any  other  volume  of  poetry  of  two  hundred  pages. 

Mr.  Lang  is,  like  Mr.  Myers,  a  poet  of  quality,  of  mannerism,  of 
timbre — the  singer  of  an  idle  day  rather  than  the  bard,  the  prophet, 
or  the  seer.     He  would  be  the  first  to  disclaim  any  special  inspira- 
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tion,  the  last  to  make  any  pretensions  to  a  Cassandra-like  missioii. 
His  poetic  gift  is  too  impalpable  and  shadowy  a  thing  to  be  pierced 
by  the  rude  shafts  of  serious  criticism,  for  he  is  full  of  a  delicate 
spirit  of  8Dsthetic  conscientiousness  which  no  balances  are  fine  enough 
to  measure.  He  was  known  some  years  ago  as  the  successful  trans- 
lator of  Villon  and  Bonsard,  of  Alfred  de  Musset  and  Henri  Murger, 
and  none  of  his  subsequent  work  gives  better  evidence  of  his  skill. 
He  is  acknowledged  to  possess  a  certain  facility  in  writing  baUads, 
which  he  manifested  in  the  little  volume,  full  of  artistic  graces  and 
lines  of  true  poetry,  which  he  entitled  Ballades  in  Blue  China.  If 
he  has  not  the  serious  thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  Myers,  he  has  one  gift 
which  saves  him  from  many  poetic  pitfalls — a  genuine  gift  of  humour. 
And  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  possesses  the  true  poetic  ear  for  fine 
harmonies  and  exquisitely  musical  lines.  No  one  but  a  poet  could  so 
instinctively  place  every  word  in  its  true  and  musical  order  as  he  does 
in  the  first  lines  of  the  ballad  commencing  '^  I  know  Cythera  long  is 
desolate."  But  recently  Mr.  Lang  has  attempted  higher  flights  than 
Blue  China  Chansonettes ;  he  has  come  before  the  classical  world  as 
a  joint  translator  of  Homer's  Odyssey^  and  he  has  produced  a  long 
poem  on  Helen  of  Troy.  There  are  probably  many  who,  on  reading 
Heleii  of  Troy,  and  seeing  Mr.  Lang's  assiduous  and  successfid 
imitation  of  William  Morris,  have  declared  that  they  preferred  read- 
ing Morris  in  the  original.  Such  criticism  is  wrong,  for  Helm  of 
Troy  is  in  itself  a  beautiful  poem,  which  is  often  as  good  as,  and 
sometimes  better  than,  the  Earthly  Paradise,  or  Jason.  It  is  undra- 
matic,  certainly,  and  the  conception  of  Helen's  character  is  one 
which  utterly  removes  it  from  all  modem  psychological  interest,  for 
Helen  without  her  sin  might  as  well  have  been  the  phantom  which 
Stesichorus  makes  her ;  but  Mr.  Lang  probably  does  not  care  either 
for  psychology  or  «drama.  When  Mr.  Lang  fails,  however,  it 
is  rather  in  mood  than  in  expression,  in  the  ideals  with  which  he  is 
contented  rather  than  in  the  fibre  and  texture  of  the  poet's  mantla 
In  the  manipulation  of  his  work,  in  the  lights  and  shades  of  artistic 
effect,  in  all  the  nice  minutiae  of  his  craft,  he  is  admirable.  But  this 
savours  somewhat  of  {he  academic  lamp.  Will  Mr.  Lang,  too,  like 
Mr.  Myers,  if  he  has  found  "  some  clear  disposing  word,"  hereon  for 
ever  keep  silence,  and  leave  each  one  to  find  "  peace  by  pathways  of 
their  own  "  ? 

After  all,  is  it  possible  for  our  modem  bards  to  sing  ?  They  do  not 
believe  in  anything  with  sufBciently  childlike  faith  to  be  the  prophets 
of  a  new  creed  to  the  world.  They  are  not  simple  or  serious  enough  to 
make  others  believe  in  the  reality  of  their  own  feelings  and  emotions. 
They  more  than  others  should  observe  the  signs  of  the  times,  should 
be  able  to  see  through  the  mists  of  warring  faiths  the  yet  dim  and 
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faint  outlines  of  some  new  religion,  great  and  powerful  enough  to 
win  men's  sympathies  and  enlist  their  passionate  service.  And  if 
there  be  no  new  revelation,  is  not  humanity  itself  ever  before  their 
eyes,  hopeless,  and  foredoomed  to  failure,  it  may  be,  but  still 
wide-eyed  and  patient  in  its  love  and  its  despair?  Is  not  the 
drama  the  crown  and  perfection  of  the  poetic  art,  or,  at  least,  is 
not  the  objective  study  of  inan  the  best  cure  for  hyper-sesthetic 
megrims  P  How  strangely  do  the  words  of  Bacon  sound  in 
ears  which  are  filled  with  the  windy  rhetoric  or  fantastic  deli- 
cacies of  modem  poets  !  "  Poesy,*'  he  says,  in  the  Advancement 
of  Learning,  "  being  not  tied  to  the  laws  of  matter,  ma)'  at  pleasure 
join  that  which  Nature  hath  severed  and  sever  that  which  Nature 
hath  joined.  Because  the  acts  or  events  of  true  history  have 
not  the  magnitude  which  satisfieth  the  mind  of  man.  Poesy 
feigneth  acts  and  events  greater  and  more  heroical  :  because  true 
history  propoundeth  the  successes  and  issues  of  actions  not  so  agree- 
able to  the  merits  of  virtue  and  vice,  therefore  Poesy  feigneth  them 
more  just  in  retribution,  and  more  according  to  revealed  Providence : 
because  true  history  representeth  actions  and  events  more  ordinary 
and  less  interchanged,  therefore  Poesy  endueth  them  with  more 
rareness :  so  as  it  appeareth  that  Poesy  serveth  and  conferreth  to 
magnanimity,  morality,  and  delectation.  And  therefore,"  he  con- 
tinues, ''4t  was  ever  thought  to  have  some  participation  of  divineness, 
because  it  doth  raise  and  erect  the  mind,  whereas  Keason  doth 
buckle  and  bow  the  mind  unto  the  nature  of  things." 

W.   L.    COURTNBY. 


IRELAND  AND  THE  TORY  PARTY. 

The  Tories  have  always  been  regarded  as  the  enemies  of  nearly 
every  popular  claim  made  on  behalf  of  Ireland.  Their  present 
leaders  maintain  the  stereotyped  principle  of  opposition  to  all  "  con- 
cessions to  the  Irish/'  but  as  the  expediency  of  persisting  in  a  par- 
ticular line  of  policy  on  merely  traditional  grounds  may  not  appear 
self-evident  to  all  their  followers,  it  may  not  be  untimely  to  ask 
latter-day  Conservatives,  "  Is  the  historic  Tory  attitude  towards 
Ireland  vdse  or 'unwise,  in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  present 
time?"  At  the  outset  some  of  them  may  deprecate  this  method 
of  putting  the  question,  and  submit  that,  much  as  they  cherisli 
party  interests,  the  subject  should  be  discussed  from  the  standpoint 
of  principle  alone,  and  that  they  are  convinced  that  the  only  way 
to  rule  Ireland  is  by  a  stem  resistance  of  every  popular  demand. 
To  such  politicians  I  do  not  address  myself ;  but  I  woidd  respectfully 
solicit  the  attention  of  that  larger  class  of  persons  who  concern  them- 
selves practically  with  the  cojusideration  of  public  affitirs  to  the 
views  presented  in  the  following  pages. 

Three  reasons  existed  in  the  past  for  Conservative  resistance  to 
reform  legislation  for  Ireland.  First,  the  natural  antagonism  of  an 
Opposition  to  every  Ministerial  measure.  Second,  the  fear  that  the 
principles  affirmed  in  Irish  agrarian  and  ecclesiastical  legislation 
might  come  to  be  adopted  for  the  English  Church  and  English  land. 
Third,  the  steadfast  support  given  by  a  numerous  and  influential 
band  of  Irish  representatives  to  the  Tory  party.  The  first  of  these 
reasons  will  remain  potent  while  party  government  and  human 
nature  endure.  Its  consideration  takes  us  into  the  Maelstrom  of 
party  recriminations,  the  stock  argument  on  one  side  being  that 
''  concession ''  has  produced  disturbance,  and  on  the  other  that  the 
disturbance  would  have  been  infinitely  greater  only  for  concession. 
As  to  the  second  reason,  undoubtedly  at  one  time  there  seemed 
jsubstantial  force  in  the  objection  to  a  portion  of  Str.  Gladstone's 
legislation,  that  if  the  Irish  Church  were  disestablished  or  the 
powers  of  the  Irish  landlord  restricted,  the  day  must  speedily 
come  when  the  English  Church  and  the  English  landlord  most 
submit  to  the  same  fate.  Time  alone  could  show  how  much  or  how 
little  wisdom  there  lay  in  arguments  of  a  prophetic  nature,  and 
perhaps  it  is  not  too  soon  now  to  claim  that  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  English  Churchman  and  the  English  landowner  no  British  interest 
has  suffered  by  the  legislation  of  the  last  fifteen  years.  So  far  as 
the  great  body  of  popular  representatives  from  Ireland  is  concerned. 
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tLeir  aim  is  and  has  been  to  put  the  case  of  their  country  for  excep- 
tional measures,  not  on  general  but  on  special  grounds,  and  instead 
of  striving  to  have  the  principles  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  or  the 
Irish  Land  Acts  applied  to  England,  it  is  distinctly  their  interest  to 
allay  the  opposition  which  further  Irish  claims  may  challenge  by  de- 
monstrating that  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past,  no  English  institution 
is  threatened  or  need  have  anything  to  fear  by  legislation  directed 
against  an  apparently  kindred  interest  in  Ireland.  So  far  from 
alleging  that  the  English  Church  and  the  English  soil  should  be 
dealt  with  according  to  principles  newly  obtaining  in  Ireland,  the 
Irish  party  has  held  aloof  from  the  Liberationists,  and  did  not  at- 
tempt to  engraft  on  either  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Acts  any 
offshoot  of  the  Irish  Acts  of  1870  or  1881.  They  are  thus  in  a 
position  to  point  out  that  past  experience  is  opposed  to  the  conten- 
tion of  those  who  argue  that  the  "  conflagration  "  in  Ireland  must 
soon  spread  elsewhere,  and  that  in  reality  England  has  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  consequences  of  Irish  "  contagion."  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Coercion  Acts  are  in  fact  as  little  likely  to  be  recommended  for 
application  to  England  by  Irish  members  as  his  Church  or  Land 
Acts. 

Reason  ISo.  3  comprises  not  merely  (A)  the  numerical  advan- 
tages which  British  Toryism  has  gained  from  an  alliance  with  the 
representatives  of  Irish  Ascendency,  but  also  the  further  considera- 
tions, strongly  weighing  as  they  must  in  the  mind  of  an  aristocratic 
party,  (B)  that  many  of  the  Irish  Tory  families  are  connected  by 
blood,  or  marriage,  or  friendship  with  their  own;  (C)  that  very  con- 
siderable Irish  properties  are  held  by  English  owners;  and  (D)  that 
it  is  the  loyal  classes  who  would  be  injured,  and  the  disloyal  aggran- 
dized by  ''  exceptional "  Irish  legislation.  Reasons  B  and  C  involve 
purely  non-political  and  selfish  considerations,  and  therefore  it  is  no 
use  arguing  them  with  any  persons  with  whom  they  have  weight. 
Those  under  the  head  of  A  and  D  are  much  graver  and  more 
important. 

As  to  the  first  it  is  indisputable  that  the  Tory  phalanx 
returned  from  Ireland  have  given  their  English  leaders  the  same 
steady  and  consistent  support  in  opposing  Liberal  principles  which 
the  remainder  of  the  Irish  representatives  gave  the  Whigs  up  to  the 
last  few  years  in  advancing  them.  Thoroughly  united,  determined, 
taciturn,  and  unquestioning,  the  organization  and  narrow-mindedness 
of  the  Irish  Ascendency  representatives  made  them  an  invaluable  if 
silent  force  in  the  hands  of  their  leaders.  Except  such  as  were 
trained  to  the  law,  few  of  them  ever  rose  to  speech  in  the  House, 
and  still  fewer  to  any  sort  of  distinction.  They  hunted  foxes,  trained 
horses,  and  collected  their  rents  at  home  in  the  winter,  and  in  the 
summer  came  over  to  London  to  vote  as  their  leaders  listed,  and; 
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indeed,  as  their  opinions  inclined.  Mr.  Disraeli  called  them  his 
Pretorian  Guard,  and  their  unswerving  allegiance  undoubtedly 
enabled  that  statesman  to  consolidate  his  power  over  the  party  for 
which  he  did  so  much. 

For  this  support  they  in  turn  were  duly  rewarded  in  the  way 
which  they  most  prized,  and  accordingly  the  Beresfords,  and  the 
Hamiltons,  and  many  another  Tory  family  have  been  able  to 
leaye  their  mark — in  various  shades — ^upon  the  history  of  their 
country.  In  those  days  the  star  of  Irish  Toryism  was  high. 
Modem  changes,  however,  have  dimmed  its  power,  and  now  Toryism 
holds  its  own  in  but  four  Irish  counties  out  of  thirty-two— 
Antrim,  Down,  Dublin,  and  Fermanagh — while  it  divides  the 
representation  in  Armagh,  Tyrone,  and  Leitrim.  The  Irish  Tories 
therefore  at  present  hold  eleven  county  seats  in  all,  but  they  cannot 
long  retain  very  many  of  them.  So  great  is  their  discredit  in 
agricultural  constituencies  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that  at  least  seven 
of  these  county  seats  will  be  lost  at  the  general  election,  while  if  the 
franchise  be  extended  no  single  one  of  them  could  be  held  by  a 
Conservative.  The  Irish  boroughs  at  present  return  twelve  Tories, 
and  the  University  two;  and  here  their  party  need  fear  no  decrease 
of  strength.  Unless  a  reform  bill  is  passed  at  least  a  dozen  Tories  will 
continue  as  at  present  to  be  sent  over  from  urban  constituencies,  as 
the  loss  they  may  sustain  in  two  or  three  places  at  a  dissolation  will 
be  compensated  for  by  corresponding  gains  elsewhere.  A  reduction 
in  the  franchise,  however  (which  now  stands  in  Irish  boroughs  at 
over  £4),  would  only  leave  them  Belfast  and  the  University,  while 
of  course  when  a  Bedistribution  Bill  is  introduced  the  majority  of 
the  Irish  members  will  protest  against  any  scheme  which  allows 
Trinity  College  to  return  two  representatives.  The  greatest  strength 
of  the  Irish  Tories  in  the  next  Parliament,  therefore,  cannot  exceed 
twenty,  and  of  the  remaining  seats  the  Liberals  will  only  retain 
seven  or  eight. 

This  estimate  gives  the  Nationalists  a  party  of  over  seventy  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  question  arises,  Is  it  wiser  for 
English  Conservatism  to  allow  itself  to  be  used  to  defend  the  interests 
of  a  decaying  faction  in  Ireland,  or  to  win  the  help  of  the  vigorous 
and  determined  party  which  has  behind  it  the  vast  mass  of  the  Irish 
people?  Which  alliance  would  be  the  more  profitable  for  party 
purposes  is  plainly  a  mere  matter  of  arithmetic. 

Of  course  no  faction  returned  from  Ireland,  be  it  Whig,  Tory,  or 
Nationalist,  will  give  a  ministry  its  votes  imless  its  own  riews 
as  to  the  manner  of  governing  the  country  are  carried  out.  Hitherto 
a  microscopic  party  consisting  of  Irish  landlords  have  been  able  to 
persuade  the  English  x)eople  that  the  best  thing  for  the  Empire  is 
that  they  should  have  supreme  control  in  the  adjacent  island*    In 
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return  they  talk  loudly  o£  their  "  loyalty  " — as  well  they  may — and 
toast  the  Queen  warmly  at  annual  banquets  (aA  inexpensive  form  of 
homage) ;  but  what  good  all  this  does  the  English  people  or  their 
sovereign  has  never  yet  been  proved.  At  a  pinch,  in  a  foreign  war 
or  the  Uke,  would  it  not  be  much  more  serviceable  for  the  Empire 
that  it  had  the  affection  and  the  sinews  of  the  peasant  millions  at  its 
command  rather  than  the  lip-service  of  perfumed  seigneurs  P 

Governing  Ireland  through  an  aristocratic  and  somewhat  hungry 
minority,  without  reference  to  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the  great 
body  of  the  people,  has  had  a  sufficiently  prolonged  trial.  Can 
it  be  said  that  England  is  able  to  regard  the  experiment  with  pride 
or  satisfaction  P  For  party  purposes  of  course  it  has  hitherto  been 
the  claim  of  Conservatism  that  there  were  no  imperfections  in 
the  Irish  system  of  government.  This  was  natural,  and  nobody 
will  judge  too  harshly  the  Pickwickian  pleas  of  an  Opposition 
constrained  to  find  something  to  say  against  Irish  reforms  by  its 
constitutional  position  of  critic  to  ministerial  proposals.  But  at 
this  time  of  day  it  surely  will  not  be  contended  that  Irish  discon- 
tent is  mere  childish  peevishness,  or  that  the  promptings  which 
lead  Dynamiters  to  penal  servitude,  or  Invincibles  to  the  scaffold, 
are  the  mysterious  effect  of  a  causeless  and  querulous  senti- 
mentality P  If,  therefore.  Conservatism  were  wise  enough  to  deter- 
mine on  changing  its  base  of  support  from  Ireland,  it  would  have  no 
more  difficulty  in  justifying  its  new  position  than  is  felt  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  similar  cases.  It  may,  however,  be  said  that  the  support  of 
seventy  or  eighty  Irish  Nationalists  in  the  formation  of  a  ministry, 
and  their  aid  in  maintaining  it  in  office,  might  be  too  dearly  paid  for. 
Granted,  if  the  price  were  "anarchy,"  "spoliation,''  "bloodshed," 
"  dismemberment,"  and  all  the  other  terrible  things  freely  foretold 
by  interested  prophets. 

Kesponsible  statesmen,  however,  are  not  taken  in  by  claptrap  of 
this  kmd,  though  it  may  suit  them  to  have  it  written  to  order  at 
one  time  or  other.  They  can  accurately  appraise  its  value,  and 
are  well  able  to  estimate  the  real  consequences  of  concessions  such 
as  would  permanently  secure  Irish  support.  What  the  Irish 
could  help  the  Conservatives  to  is,  moreover,  of  much  more  im- 
portance to  them  than  anything  to  which  they  could  help  the 
Irish.  It  is  of  little  moment  to  us  what  policy  is  adopted  for 
England  or  the  Empire.  The  Whigs  say  one  course  is  best,  and  the 
Tories  the  opposite.  To  the  Irish  Nationalist,  concerned  for  his  own 
country,  it  is  a  toss-up  which  side  he  supports.  The  Celtic  husband- 
man grubbing  out  his  living  on  some  stony  hillside  recks  not  of 
haute  politique.  What  he  would  exact  from  his  representatives  is, 
that  life  should  be  made  some  whit  sweeter  and  more  endurable  for 
himself.     With  such  toilers  we  are  kin ;  and  should  it  be  alleged 
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tliat  for  us  to  take  a  course  dictated  solely  by  tlie  narrow  interests  of 
our  own  people  must  commit  Ireland  to  a  selfish,  and  ungenerous, 
and  ungrateful  policy,  the  only  possible  reply  is,  that  as  soon  as 
Irishmen  can  afford  to  be  unselfish,  generous,  and  grateful,  they 
will  be  delighted  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  exhibiting  these  fine 
qualities. 

Some  English  Radicals  may  expostulate  :  Why  should  the  Irisli 
even  care  to  speculate  on  the  possibility  of  a  Tory  alliance  ?  Have 
not  all  their  gains  been  through  the  Liberal  Party  ?  Do  they  not 
naturally  gravitate  towards  Liberalism,  and  are  not  many  of  their 
party  avowed  Radicals  ?  Quit«  true,  and  for  that  reason  co-opera- 
tion with  the  Liberal  Party  would  certainly,  be  less  unnatural.  Is 
then  resentment  against  coercion  the  explanation  of  the  suggestion 
for  a  new  alliance  ?  Scarcelv.  Ireland  could  not  afford  to  allow 
resentment  to  enter  into  the  considerations  which  would  affect  her 
national  policy.  Mere  revenge  is  a  small  business  at  best ;  but  those 
who  may  feel  surprised  that  any  reasons  should  exist  which  might 
make  a  Tory  Government  more  acceptable  than  a  Liberal  one  for 
Irishmen  would  do  well  to  study  a  remark  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  in 
1879,  on  the  second  reading  of  the  Intermediate  Education  Bill.  "The 
Beaconsfield  Government,"  said  he,  in  substance,  "  boast  that  they 
are  giving  the  Irish  this  excellent  measure,  and  that  we  never 
attempted  anything  of  the  kind  when  in  office.  Well,  in  reply  to 
that,  I  hAve  only  to  say  that  we  would  have  been  delighted  to  pass 
such  a  Bill,  but  the  Tories  would  not  let  t/s."  Should,  therefore,  the 
time  arrive  when  Irish  votes  can  determine  what  party  shall  rule 
the  Empire,  Mr.  Gladstone's  confession  may  weU  become  the  defence 
of  those  who  then  allege  that  it  would  be  more  profitable  for  Irish- 
men to  throw  in  their  weight  with  a  Conservative  Government  rather 
than  a  Liberal  one. 

For,  no  matter  what  measure  of  a  political  complexion  is 
proposed  by  the  Liberals  for  Ireland,  the  Tory  Party,  as  at  pre- 
sent constituted,  makes  opposition  a  matter  of  principle.  Where 
its  rejection  cannot  be  secured,  as  many  amendments  as  can  he 
devised  are  proposed,  to  embarrass  the  Government  and  to  weaken 
the  effect  of  their  proposals,  and  in  the  end  a  number  of  these 
are  certain  to  be  accepted,  if  only  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time. 
As  a  rule,  every  Irish  BiU  leaves  a  Liberal  House  of  Commons 
much  worse  than  when  it  was  introduced,  while  in  addition  it  ha? 
subsequently  to  run  the  gauntlet  in  the  House  of  Lords.  There  the 
Tories  have  a  permanent  majority,  and  can  either  procure  an  absolute 
rejection  or  have  the  Bill  so  cut  and  carved  that,  to  avoid  a  legisla- 
tive conflict  or  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  measure  altogether,  what  is 
called  a  "  compromise  "  is  effected,  whereby  some  just  right  of  the 
people  is  always  sure  to  be  sacrificed  and  the  seeds  of  renewed  mis- 
chief and  a^tation   are  sown.     For  these  reasons  it  continually 
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happens  under  a  Liberal  Administration  that  what  the  majority  of 
English  representatives  would  be  willing  to  grant  to  Ireland  is  not 
allowed  to  be  given,  as  importunity  and  delay  when  practised  by  a  con- 
siderable minority  inevitably  compel  a  Minister  who  fears  a  waste  of 
time  to  surrender  what  he  would  be  anxious  to  preserve  and  what  he 
must  know,  to  be  necessary. 

Moreover,  partly  out  of  belief  in  the  untruthful  and  distorted 
accounts  of  Irish  affairs  furnished  to  English  journals  by  Irish 
correspondents,  and  partly  with  partisan  and  tactical  objects 
and  to  create  embroilments  with  the  Irish  Members,  a  Con- 
servative opposition  is  untiring  in  its  recommendations  of  coercion, 
and  unsparing  in  its  criticism  on  the  alleged  anarchical  con- 
dition to  which  Liberal  administration  brings  things  in  the 
sister  island.  Out-of-office  Liberals,  on  the  other  hand,  have  no 
motive  whatever  for  inciting  a  Tory  Government  to  introduce 
repressive  Bills,  and  the  absence  of  clamour  and  incitement  from 
opponents  exercises  a  most  important  effect  on  the  action  of  a 
ministry  in  handling  this  thorny  subject.  *  To  the  Irish  view  the 
question  of  the  introduction  of  coercion  upon  outrage  appears  so 
mechanical  that  it  may  be  stated  arithmetically  thus :  100  outrages 
per  month  plus  the  Liberals  in  office  equals  a  Coercion  Act ;  200 
per  month  with  a  Tory  Administration  need  mean  nothing  of  the 
kind.  It  is  the  historical  fact  also  that  of  the  fifty-three  repressive 
Acts  passed  for  Ireland  since  the  Union,  the  great  majority,  and  all 
the  more  stringent  ones,  are  the  fruits  of  Liberal  regime.  Taking 
all  things  into  consideration,  therefore,  it  cannot  but  appear  better  for 
Ireland  that  Tories  rather  than  Liberals  should  have  cause  afforded 
them  to  introduce  ameliorative  proposals  for  her  benefit.  A  Liberal 
Opposition  could  not  factiously  oppose  them,  and  would  not  seek  to 
water  down  or  clip  out  every  good  thing  from  Irish  Bills ;  ^hile  the 
Tories,  not  being  "  suspect "  in  their  dealings  with  Ireland,  could  dare 
to  propose  a  great  many  things  which  they  should  at  present  vehe- 
mently denounce  if  attempted  by  their  opponents.  Thus,  if  it  were 
amusing,  one  could  easily  sketch  out  in  advance  the  kind  of  speeches 
which  a  Liberal  Local  Government  Bill  for  Ireland  must  provoke 
from  the  leading  Conservative  spokesmen  of  the  present  dispensation. 
If,  however,  the  Conservative  leaders  had  reason  to  change  their  atti- 
tude on  the  subject  and  were  induced  as  a  ministry  to  deal  with  it, 
the  result  would  probably  be  that  a  measure  would  become  law  much 
more  complete  than  any  their  opponents  could  carry.  Ingenuous 
Liberals  will  doubtless  protest  against  the  cynicism  which  leads 
Irishmen  calmly  to  discuss  the  desirability  of  keeping  their  party 
out  of  office  simply  because  the  Tories  prove  more  intolerable  in 
opposition,  and  may  even  liken  the  idea  to  the  African  one  of  appeas- 
ing the  Evil  Spirit ;  but  before  they  can  appreciate  the  temper  of 
Irish  Nationalists  driven  to  cast  about  for  some  means  or  other  to 
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unshackle  their  people  from  hateful  oppressions^  they  should  imagme 
their  own  feelings  as  patriotic  Englishmen  with  their  country  ruled 
for  generations  from  Paris,  and  reflect  how  unamiable  they  eyen 
might  become. 

With  regard  to  the  argument  that  a  junction  between  the  Irish 
and  Tory  parties  could  only  be  formed  on  the  basis  of  concessions 
which  must  injure  the  loyal  classes  for  the  benefit  of  the  disloyal,  I 
would  say  that  the  plea  is  "  taking,"  but  illogical.  Loyalty  and 
disloyalty  in  the  present  century  mean  nothing  more  than  satisfac- 
tion and  dissatisfaction.  A  small  minority  in  Ireland  is  satisfied 
pour  cause,  but  the  large  majority  could  have  been  made  to  feel 
exactly  the  same  sentiments  had  they  been  treated  like  the  faTonred 
few.  The  minority  of  course  now  protest,  in  order  to  retain  their 
privileges,  that  the  majority  are  insatiable  and  inappeasable,  but  this 
view  can  only  be  accepted  by  those  who  have  come  to  believe  that 
human  nature  is  not  the  same  in  Ireland  as  elsewhere.  If  the  tables 
were  turned,  the  present  class  of  "loyalists,"  if  ill-treated  and 
harried  for  generations,  would  produce  their  Moonlighters  and 
Invincibles  with  periodic  regularity.  Yet,  although  these  men  now 
talk  as  if  their  loyalty  was  a  pure  intrinsic  virtue,  whole  masses  of 
them,  in  pique  during  the  Disestablishment  period,  joined  Mr.  Butt's 
Home  Kule  movement,  at  the  time  denounced  by  Mr.  Disraeli  as 
*'  veiled  rebellion."  Their  temper  kt  the  time  was  well  shown  also 
by  the  threat  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan  (which  was  loudly  cheered 
by  an  Orange  meeting),  that  "  if  Her  Majesty  were  so  false  to  her 
coronation  oath  as  to  sign  the  Church  Bill,  they  would  kick  her 
Crown  into  the  Boyne."  Colonel  King-Harman,  M.P.,  who  is  nor 
the  leading  champion  of  Irish  Toryism,  was  secretary  to  the 
Conference  in  the  Botunda  where  the  Home  Rule  League  was 
founded  in  1873,  and  later  on  in  the  House  of  Commons  seconded 
Mr.  Butt's  motion  on  the  Home  Rule  question.  At  present,  the 
favourite  menace  which  others  of  his  class  shake  in  the  &ce  of  the 
Government  when  certain  things  are  not  ordered  as  they  desire,  is 
that  they  will  be  "  driven  into  the  arms  of  the  Home  Rulers." 

It  being  well  known  that  the  English  people  sympathise  with  the 
minority  because,  like  themselves,  they  are  non-Catholic,  Ascendency 
journals  play  upon  this  feeling  by  crying  out  to  England,  "Home 
Rule  is  Rome  Rule  !  Are  you  going  to  hand  us  over  to  the  priests  ?** 
What  sincerity  there  is  in  this  kind  of  writing  may  be  judged  from 
the  fact  that  in  the  next  breath  these  same  organs  rail  upon  the 
Nationalists  with  the  taunt  that  the  Pope  has  denounced  them,  that 
his  famous  circular  did  not  even  treat  their  leader  to  the  courtesy  of 
the  prefix  "  Mr."  or  its  equivalent,  and  had  no  better  appellation  for 
himself  and  his  followers  than  one  which,  plainly  Englished,  read 
"  Pamell  and  his  gang."     It  is  true  that,  among  some  uneducated 
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Protestants  in  Ulster,  there  may  still  lurk  a  fear  that  the  Scarlet 
Lady  would  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  a  native  Parliament^ 
and  it  will,  -of  course,  be  impossible  to  convince  such  people  of  their 
error  until  an  Irish  House  of  Commons  assembles  to  reassure  them. 
With  a  reduction  in  the  franchise,  the  Nationalists  could  carry 
every  county  in  the  north  except  two,  and  even  there  would  poll 
respectable  minorities.  At  present,  but  for  the  chicanery  practised 
under  the  Irish  system  of  registration  of  voters  (a  Bill  to  amend 
which  has  twice  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords),  Tyrone, 
Donegal,  and  Fermanagh  would  join  with  Monaghan  in  returning 
Pamellites.  If  more  attention  in  future  be  given  to  registration  by 
the  popular  party  in  these  places,  it  would  enable  them,  without  any 
change  in  the  law,  to  win  further  Ulster  seats.  Several  Whigs  and 
Tories  now  sit  for  northern  seats  only  by  means  of  years  of  party 
**  management,"  and  a  manipulation  of  the  registries  so  as  to  exclude 
the  majority  of  persons  entitled  to  vote.  The  Irish  registration 
system  having  been  admitted,  even  by  our  Chief  Secretary,  to  be  "  a 
genuine  grievance,''  the  subject  is  probably  more  or  less  understood 
in  England ;  but  I  may  mention  two  less  known  devices  commonly 
practised  in  Ulster  to  exclude  from  the  franchise  persons  who,  it  is 
assumed,  would  take  the  popular  side.  One  is  for  hostile  officials  to 
rate  the  farms  of  Catholics,  wherever  possible,  at  £11  10s.,  £11  15s., 
or  some  fractional  sum  barely  under  £12.  This  deprives  them  of  the 
right  to  vote,  while  non- Catholics,  holding  farms  of  similar  or  even 
smaller  area  and  value,  are  rated  at  the  franchise-carrying  figure — 
£12.  Another  plan  is  for  the  landlord,  when  a  Catholic  farmer  dies, 
to  refuse  to  acknowledge  any  of  his  sons  who  may  work  the  farm  as 
tenants,  and  to  get  the  widow's  name  or  "  the  representatives  "  of 
the  deceased  So-and-so  on  the  rate-book. 

While  claiming  the  support  of  more  than  half  of  Ulster  for  Home 
Hule  principles,  however,  no  one  would  pretend  to  ignore  the  fact 
that  a  section  of  the  northern  popidation  is  strongly  adverse  to  the 
National  party.  Chiefly  influenced  by  religious  feelings,  a  number 
of  the  Orangemen  take  care  to  make  their  opposition  pretty  evident ; 
but  why  Englishmen  should  expect  amongst  Irishmen  an  unanimity 
they  never  display  on  any  subject  themselves,  is  only  explicable  on 
the  supposition  that  it  is  convenient  for  them  to  be  aflforded  an 
excuse  for  withholding  demands  they  would  prefer  not  to  grant.  If 
the  fear  is  that  Protestants  would  be  ill-treated  under  a  native  sway, 
ample  means  can  be  taken  to  prevent  this  when  granting  a  Consti- 
tution to  Ireland.  England  woxdd  always  have  her  forts  and  her 
garrisons  in  the  island,  as  of  yore,  to  see  that  no  wrong  is  done,  but  no 
generous  Protestant,  and  no  one  who  has  studied  Irish  history  and 
character,  would  make  against  Irish  Catholics  such  an  ofiensive 
imputation  of  intolerance.     Catholic  voters  have  for  years  returned  a 
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majority  of  Protestant  representatives,  whereas  in  England  daring 
the  same  period  not  a  single  Catholic  was  elected,  and  Great  Britain 
now  returns  only  one.  In  Ireland  Protestant  leaders  have  always  l)een 
most  popular,  and  at  the  last  General  Election,  Mayo,  the  most 
Catholic  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  sent  into  Parliament  un- 
opposed a  Belfast  Presbyterian  clergyman  as  its  representative.  In 
fact  there  is  not  an  atom  of  reason  for  making  a  charge  of  bigotry  or 
intolerance  against  the  Catholics  of  Ireland;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  whole  world  is  familiar  with  the  persecutions  they  them- 
selves have  endured  under  the  rule  of  the  enlightened  and  cultured 
minority  which  sometimes  presumes  to  lecture  them.  Admitting, 
then,  that  there  is  a  minority  opposed  to  Home  Rule,  just  as  there 
was  a  pro-English  minority  in  the  American  Colonies  before  the 
War  of  Independence,  the  question  for  fair-minded  Englishmen 
should  be,  Is  it  a  fractional  minority  or  a  huge  majority  that  is  to  be 
consulted?  Irishmen  are  prepared  to  guarantee  the  just  rights  of 
every  one  in  the  community.  Catholic  or  Protestant,  and  even  to 
make  concessions  to  the  fears  and  prejudices  of  a  minority ;  but  they 
cannot  be  expected  to  admit  the  beauties  of  London  legislation 
because  a  number  of  persons  in  Belfast  and  Portadown  fire  off 
revolvers  and  commit  outrages  to  enforce  their  view  of  the  question. 
Not  without  a  great  wrench,  of  course,  could  the  Tory  party 
divorce  themselves  from  the  aristocratic  interest  in  Ireland,  and  it  is 
perhaps  not  probable  that  many  of  its  present  advisers  will  care  to 
enter  upon  new  paths.  They  are  men  trained  in  the  old  ways  and 
in  the  old  ideas,  and  two  of  their  most  eloquent  leaders  are  them- 
selves the  direct  representatives  of  landed  ascendency  in  Ireland. 
Curious  changes,  however,  take  place  in  the  personnel  of  ministries 
and  in  the  attitude  of  parties.  The  reflective  cannot  fail  to  have  been 
edified  by  the  recent  spectacle  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  at  Belfast, 
surrounded  and  f  6ted  by  Orangemen  as  he  was,  declining  to  lay  the 
foundation  stone  of  their  great  Orange  ball,  and  refusing  even  to  he 
present  at  the  ceremony  "lest  he  might  give  ofiTence  to  English 
Catholics."  Conservatives  who  mock  at  the  heterogeneous  elements 
which  go  to  make  up  the  great  Liberal  party  may  well  be  chastened 
by  these  incongruous  tactics,  yet  no  one  condemns  the  attempt  to  ex- 
tract party  advantage  from  this  combination.  The  hope  that  Oraogeism 
and  Catholicism  have  at  length  found  rest  in  the  ample  bosom  of 
latter-day  Toryism  is  far  less  paradoxical  than  anything  suggested  in 
theso  pages,  and  an  alliance  with  Nationalists  at  least  would  not 
impose  upon  the  leader  of  a  party  pledged  to  religious  education  the 
inconsistency  of  accepting  addresses  such  as  that  of  the  Carrickfergtw 
Orangemen,  which  pledged  him  constantly  to  "  oppose  the  demand 
of  the  Ultramontane  party  for  denominational  education." 

T.  M.  Healy. 
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Thp*  rumoured  renewal  of  negotiations  between  the  English  Gov- 
ernment and  M.  de  Lesseps,  concerning  the  future  management 
and  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  has  recalled  public  attention  to  a 
subject  which  is  the  most  important  that  has  agitated  commercial  circles 
in  our  time.  The  changes  accomplished  or  threatened  by  this 
wonderful  monument  of  French  genius  and  energy  affect  the  interests 
of  every  nation,  and  the  destinies  of  some.  The  Canal  is  the  most 
considerable  factor  of  the  world's  commerce  of  the  present  day. 
Not  only  has  it  proved  the  greatest  economizer  of  time  within  an  age 
fertile  in  such  expedients,  but  it  has  done  more  to  quicken  the  move- 
ment of  trade  than  any  invention  since  the  application  of  steam  power 
to  traction.  To  England,  the  largest  merchant  and  carrier  of  the 
world's  goods,  already  commanding  more  than  80  per  cent,  of  the 
traffic  of  the  Canal,  the  question  of  the  future  development  and 
management  of  this  route  must  be  a  matter  of  overwhelming  impor- 
tance. It  is  with  the  hope  of  paving  the  way  to  a  proper  solution 
of  this  problem  the  following  facts,  which  have  been  collected  with 
great  care,  and  which,  with  the  lessons  to  be  drawn  from  them,  seem 
deserving  of  serious  consideration,  are  set  forth  in  these  pages. 

It  is  a  matter  of  regret  that  there  are  so  few  trustworthy  statistics 
by  which  we  can  test  the  effect  of  the  opening  of  this  new  road  upon 
existing  trade  routes.  Practically,  the  Canal  has  already  turned  a 
large  portion  of  the  traffic  between  Asia  and  Europe  back  to  the  old 
channel  from  which  it  was  diverted  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  ;  and  it  would  be  interesting  to  inquire  whether 
and  to  what  extent  the  resumption  of  the  former  route  (restored 
in  a  far  more  efficient  manner  than  it  ever  before  existed)  will  again 
change  the  current  of  Eastern  trade,  and  re-establish  the  ancient 
centres  of  European  commerce.  Unfortunately,  authentic  statistics 
of  the  actual  results  of  that  change  up  to  the  present  day  are  not  to 
be  obtained;  the  Canal  Company  itself  has  issued  none,  and  the 
recent  attempt  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  that  direction  was  unsuccess* 
ful.  These  and  cognate  questions,  however,  lead  us  naturally  to  the 
consideration  of  the  most  effectual  means  by  which  the  water-way 
across  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  may  be  most  fully  and  completely 
developed,  so  that  it  shall  contribute  in  the  largest  measure  of  its 
capacity  to  the  economy  of  transport,  the  increase  of  commerce,  and 
the  benefit  of  the  human  race. 

The  subject  of  our  investigation  may  be  most  conveniently  dealt 
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with  tinder  the  following  heads : — ^Firfit,  the  proportions  and 
character  of  the  tra£5c  which  passes  both  ways  through  the  Canal 
and  round  the  Cape ;  secondly^  the  approximate  proportion  of 
the  traffic  which  belongs  to  England  to  that  which  she  merely 
carries  for  the  rest  of  the  world ;  thirdly,  the  relative  increase  of  all 
this  traffic, — ^in  order  to  see  whether  and  how  soon  England's  propor- 
tion will  represent  a  greater  or  less  percentage  of  the  whole; 
fourthly,  the  extent  to  which  the  world's  and  England's  traffic  is 
likely  to  increase  by  diversion  to  the  Canal  of  traffic  that  now  rounds 
the  Cape  and  by  the  general  increase  of  commerce;  and  fifthly,  the 
probable  increase  of  commodities  imported  for  English  consumption, 
as  a  result  of  a  reduction  of  the  transit  dues. 

In  the  appendix  to  the  statement  issued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  last 
December  there  is  an  estimate  of  the  total  traffic  between  Oreat 
Britain  and  the  East,  which  was  furnished  to  the  officials  by  the 
Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce.  According  to  this,  out  of 
£75,318,000  imported  into  this  country  from  Asia  and  our  Australian 
Colonies  in  1881,  £41,278,000  came  vid  the  Canal.  The  exports  to 
these  regions  from  England  in  the  same  period  are  set  down  at 
£66,706,000,  of  which  £48,105,000  went  by  the  Canal.  Thus  fully 
54  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports  from  these  countries  came  by  the 
Canal,  and  over  70  per  cent,  of  our  direct  exports  went  that  way. 
A  statement  of  this  kind,  however,  lacks  completeness,  even  if  the 
figures  are  in  themselves  accurate,  a  point  on  which  the  Board  of 
Trade  appears  to  have  doubts,  though  no  reason  is  given  for  its 
want  of  faith. 

The  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  not  the  only  commerce  which 
exists  with  Asia  and  Australia.  Official  figures  place  the  total  trade 
of  India  alone,  inclusive  of  treasure  and  Government  stores,  as  high 
as  £123,000,000  for  the  year  ended  31st  March  last,  and  it  averaged 
about  £122,000,000  for  the  five  years  ending  Slst  March,  1881, 
according  to  the  valuation  in  India.  Of  this  total,  from  £75,000,000 
to  £77,000,000  represents  the  ordinary  trade  with  Europe,  exdnsiTe 
of  Government  stores  and  specie.  The  total  foreign  trade  of  China 
is  probably  above  rather  than  below  £40,000,000,  although,  owing 
to  the  confusion  produced  by  the  double  entries  between  the  main- 
land of  China  and  Hongkong,  it  is  difficult  to  reach  the  true  figures. 
Of  this  total,  however,  not  more  than  from  £25,000,000  to,  at  the 
outside,  £30^000,000  comes  to  Europe,  including  the  direct  exports 
of  China  vid  Italy  and  France.  The  trade  of  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments, again,  aggregates  from  £28,000,000  to  £30,000,000,  but  of 
that  not  more  than  from  seven  to  eight  millions  can  be  considered 
trade  with  Europe  direct.  To  these  has  to^  be  added  the  less  impor- 
tant commerce  of  Japan,  Java,  the  Philippines,  Ceylon,  and  East 
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Africa,  ainounting  altogether  to  about  thirty  millions ;  while  beyond 
all  these  there  is  the  rapidly  advancing  trade  of  the  Australasian 
group  of  British  colonies.  In  1881  their  aggregate  trade  amounted 
to  £76,000,000  ;  but  less  than  £52,000,000  of  this  total  represents 
trade  with  Europe. 

We  glean  from  these  various  figures  that  the  grand  aggregate 
value  of  the  trade  between  the  East  and  West — of  trade  that  is 
which  might  come  through  the  Suez  Oanal — ^is  at  the  outside 
between  £180,000,000  and  £190,000,000.  England's  share  of  this 
total  is,  in  round  figures,  from  £150,000,000  to  £160,000,000,  more 
rather  than  less;  and  we  may  therefore  estimate  the  Continental 
portion  as  being  worth  from  twenty  to  thirty  millions  sterling  per 
annum,  according  to  the  most  recent  and  complete  figures  available. 
Roughly  speaking  then,  from  13  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  total  value 
of  the  trade  between  the  East  and  West  belongs  to  Continental 
nations.  Now,  in  1882  the  proportion  of  British  shipping  that 
passed  through  the  Canal  was  82*25  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and  in 
1881  it  was  84*22.  It  has  never  since  the  first  year  been  less  than 
70  per  cent.  The  inference  therefore  may  be  drawn  from  this 
rapid  increase  in  the  proportion,  accompanied  as  it  has  been  by  a 
growth  of  no  less  than  70  per  cent,  in  the  gross  total  of  the  trading 
tonnage  within  three  years — ue.  from  2,878,000  tons  in  1880  to 
4,922,000  tons  in  1882 — that  at  the  present  time  much  more  than 
half  the  total  carrying  trade  between  East  and  West  is  conducted 
vi&  the  Canal. 

Let  us,  however,  turn  to  the  character  of  the  Canal  traffic  as  afford- 
ing the  best  available  key  to  the  proportions.  A  shipowner  of 
experience  to  whom  the  Board  of  Trade  put  the  question,  What  is 
the  character  of  the  Canal  traffic  P  answered,  as  regards  India,  that 
'<  coffee,  wheat,  and  tea  all  come  through  the  Canal,  jute  and  rice  by 
the  Cape,  cotton  three-fourths  by  the  Canal  and  one-fourth  by  the 
Cape.*'  Probably  this  reply  is  substantially  correct.  It  is,  at  all 
events,  borne  out  by  the  general  considerations  bearing  upon  this 
question.  These  are  that  steam-vessels  alone  are  able  effectively 
to  utilise  the  Canal,  and  that  the  Canal  dues  have  been,  and  are,  too 
heavy  to  admit  of  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods  being  profitably 
carried  by  that  route,  even  had  other  things  been  equal.  It  there- 
fore follows  that  the  Canal  has  till  very  lately  been  available  for  the 
transit  of  comparatively  costly  articles  alone.  At  first,  and  for  a  few 
years,  only  articles  of  extreme  cost  were  brought  by  that  route. 
Tea,  for  example,  as  recently  as  1875,  was  roughly  worth  £139  per  ton, 
raw  silks  upwards  of  £1,500  per  ton,  and  coffee  £84  per  ton  of  2,000  lbs. 
Articles  of  this  order,  therefore,  together  with  spiceries  and  indigo, 
f  oimd  their  way  to  the  Canal  with  rapidity,  because  they  could  bear 
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the  weight  of  higher  freights  incident  to  steam  carriagei  as  well  as  of 
higher  transit  dues. 

The  export  trade  from  Europe,  on  the  other  hand,  yielded  less 
readily  to  this  species  of  classification.  There  were  comparativelj 
few  articles  of  English  or  European  manufacture,  beyond  the  finer 
qualities  of  cottons  and  linens,  which  admitted  the  cost  of  Canal  trans- 
port ;  and  not  only  so,  but  the  demand  of  the  East  for  such  products 
as  Europe  had  to  sell  of  an  expensive  class  was  much  smaller  than 
the  European  consumption  of  Eastern  products.  Accordingly,  the 
element  of  passenger  traffic  should  be  considered  in  dealing  with  the 
export  trade.  But  for  the  crowds  of  people  going  to  and  coming 
from  India,  China,  and  Australia,  it  would  have  been  at  first  impos^ 
sible  for  English  or  any  other  steamers  to  have  maintained  their 
position  in  the  Canal,  still  less  to  have  extended  the  trade  as  they 
have  done.  They  might  have  used  this  route  to  bring  cargoes  home, 
but  they  would  have  been  compelled  to  go  out  round  the  Cape  for 
want  of  export  cargo,  as  many  of  the  ''tea"  steamers  do  now. 
All  these  facts  illustrate  the  causes  which  are  at  work  to  split  up 
the  export  traffic  from  Europe  to  the  East  between  the  Canal  and 
the  Cape,  and  incidentally  they  also  reveal  one  secret  of  the  English 
preponderance  in  the  Canal  traffic  itself.  England  is  the  sole  Power 
which  has  enough  business,  through  its  Chinese,  Indian,  and  Austra- 
lian connections,  to  be  able  to  affisrd  to  send  empty  or  half-empty 
vessels  out  to  these  regions  vid  the  Cape. 

From  these  general  indications,  which  are  all  that  can  be  given 
regarding  the  characteristics  of  the  traffic  via  the  Canal,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  tonnage  mode  of  reckoning  the  respective  values  of  Cape  and 
Canal  traffic  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Trade  is  misleading.  A  few 
years  ago  it  may  have  been  correct  that  a  third  only  of  the  total 
tonnage  going  East  went  by  the  Canal,  and  only  13  per  cent,  of  the 
total  tonnaffe  coming  Westward,  but  even  then  the  value  of  these  cargoes 
must  have  Dome  a  much  higher  proportion  to  the  entire  trade  than 
that.  What  the  exact  quantity  of  the  European  tonnage  now  going 
both  ways  may  be,  we  have  no  means  of  accurately  knowing,  so  fiur 
as  regards  the  whole  of  Europe,  but  the  entire  tonnage,  British  and 
foreign,  entered  and  cleared  in  1881  at  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  countries  beyond  Suez,  amounted  to  less  than  5,200,000  tonp, 
and  the  total  British  tonnage  which  passed  the  Canal  that  year  was 
3,371,000.  That  was  equivalent  to  65  per  cent,  of  the  whole,  and 
every  year  the  proportion  grows.  On  the  mere  tonnage  assumption, 
then,  the  British  share  of  the  Canal  traffic  may  now  be  valued  at 
about  £100,000,000,  or  fuUy  £10,000,000  more  than  the  computa- 
tion of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce.  But  when  we  take 
into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  most  valuable,  the  highest  priced 
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articles  come  and  go  vid  the  Canal,  another  £10,000,000  at  least  may 
be  added  to  this  tonnage  valuation.  A  ton  of  coffee  is  worth  about 
£90  now,  a  ton  of  rice  only  about  8  guineas.  A  hundred  tons  of 
the  one  coming  through  the  Canal  would  bulk  no  more  largely  in 
the  tonnage  returns  than  100  tons  of  the  other,  but  the  one  would 
be  worth  about  £9,000  and  the  other  £840.  Wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
comparatively  low-priced  articles  no  doubt  do  something  to  lessen 
such  glaring  disproportions  in  value ;  still,  the  estimate  of  about 
three-fourths  of  the  total  value  as  the  amount  coming  vid  the  Canal 
does  not  appear  to  us  to  err  by  extravagance. 

Enough  has  now  been  said  on  the  first  head,  and  it  helps  to  clear 
the  way  for  the  discussion  of  the  succeeding  points.  The  second  of 
these  is  the  ^^  proportion  of  the  traffic  which  belongs  to  England, 
to  that  which  England  only  carries  for  the  rest  of  the  world.*'  This 
also  is  a  point  most  difficult  to  determine  by  reason  of  the  absence 
of  definite  statistics.  According,  however,  to  a  statement  of  the 
Board  of  Trade,  from  16  to  20  per  cent,  only  of  the  total  tonnage 
using  the  Suez  Canal  has  of  late  years  been  other  than  British. 
Assuming  that  the  Continental  proportion  of  the  total  trade  is  some- 
where about  15  per  cent.,  it  would  appear  that  not  only  does  England 
carry  no  portion  of  that  share,  but  that  some  portion  of  our  goods 
is  carried  imder  foreign  flags.  The  probability,  however,  is  that, 
roughly  speaking,  each  country  carries  its  own  share,  or  at  least  that 
England  does  not  carry  much  to  and  from  the  Continent,  which 
is  not  compensated  for  by  the  share  which  foteign  shipping  has  in 
the  conveyance  of  goods  belonging  to  the  United  Eingdom. 

The  broad  facts  involved  in  our  third  question,  regarding  the 
relative  increase  of  the  shipping  of  the  various  nations  using  the 
Canal,  would  be  well  worth  giving  in  detail  had  we  space  for  them 
here.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  them  is  their  tremendous 
expansion.  In  1871  the  total  mercantile  tonnage  that  traversed  the 
Canal  was  jmder  700,000  tons,  and  in  1882  it  was  very  nearly 
5,000,000  tons.  Some  considerable  fluctuations  are  exhibited  by  the 
figures  under  the  various  flags,  but  upon  the  whole  the  tendency  has 
been  upward  for  England,  and  her  proportion  of  the  entire  tonnage 
is  now  10  per  cent,  more  than  it  was  in  1871.  Were  the  growth  in 
England's  proportion  of  the  entire  tonnage  to  be  continued  for 
another  eight  years  on  the  same  scale,  we  should  posseefe  by  1890  as 
much  as  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  traffic. 

We  must,  however,  recollect  that  a  large  portion  of  the  growth  of 
our  traffic  vid  the  Canal  is  due  to  the  opening  up  of  direct  steam  com- 
munication with  Australia,  and  it  is  not  possible  to  say  whether  that 
branch  of  our  carrying  trade  will  develop  as  fast  during  the  next 
eight  years  as  it  has  done  in  the  course  of  the  past  six.    It  may  grow 
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faster,  in  which  case  there  may  be  little  to  hinder  us  from  possessing 
more  than  90  per  cent,  of  the  total  trade  in  1890.  We  do  not  forget 
that  other  nations  have  lately  vastly  increased  what  we  may  call 
their  Canal  fleet,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  has  had  any  effect 
yet  in  diminishing  the  relative  proportion  of  English  tonnage  to  the 
whole,  while  it  seems  probable  that  some  of  the  recently  established 
and  subsidized  foreign  lines  do  not  really  pay. 

The  general  conclusion,  therefore,  which  a  study  of  the  available 
facts  upon  this  part  of  the  subject  leads  us  to  are  that  the  traffic 
between  East  and  West  is  rapidly  converging  on  the  Suez  Canal, 
that  England  has  been  the  most  influential  agent  in  producing  this 
change,  and  until  lately  possessed  almost  the  absolute  control  of  the 
traffic,  but  that  especially  since  1880  other  nations  have  sprung  for- 
ward and  enl^ered  into  competition  with  us.  The  consequence  is 
that  while  we  still  enjoy  a  greatly  preponderating  position  in  the 
trade  between  all  Eastern  countries  and  Europe,  and  a  practical 
monopoly  of  the  trade  with  Australia,  we  do  not  now  carry  any 
large  part  of  the  direct  trade  between  the  Continent  and  Asia,  or  if 
we  do,  it  is  compensated  for  by  the  increase  in  the  ahare  which 
foreign  shipping  possesses  in  the  carrying  trade  of  England.  How 
great  this  increase  is,  the  shipping  returns  issued  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  will  prove.  They  show  that  the  total  tonnage  of  foreign 
steamers  entered  and  cleared  with  cargoes  at  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  risen  from  1,552,000  tons  in  1870  to  6,285,000  tons  in 
1882,  that  is,  an  increase  of  more  than  300  per  cent.  In  1870  the 
foreign  steam  tonnage  with  cargoes  only  was  just  over  13  per  cent, 
of  the  British ;  it  was  more  than  20  per  cent,  in  1882,  although  in 
the  interval  the  total  British  steam  tonnage  entered  and  cleared  with 
cargoes  had  increased  by  more  than  160  per  cent.  Of  course  the 
whole  of  this  augmentation  is  not  due  to  the  Suez  CanaL  Some  of 
it  is  due  to  America  and  to  European  ports,  but  we  quote  the  figures 
to  indicate  the  general  tendency — a  tendency  which  the  Suez  Canal 
has  largely  contributed  to  increase. 

Regarding  the  fourth  point  set  down  for  elucidation,  there  aze 
also  nothing  but  generalisations  to  advance.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
tendency  of  the  Canal  is  to  draw  all  the  traffic  towards  it.  The 
limit,  indeed,  can  only  be  determined  by  its  capacity  and  by  the 
tolls  it  levies.  The  causes  which  deflect  the  trade  currents  to 
the  Canal  are  the  shortness  of  the  route  it  affords — even  Australian 
ports  can  save  about  a  couple  of  days'  steaming  by  its  use — ^and, 
secondly,  its  greater  safety.  Storms  there  are  in  the  Indian  Ocean, 
but  not  such  dangerous  storms  as  those  that  haunt  the  Cape  of  (Sood 
Hope.  The  vessels  are  away  from  dangerous  coasts.  Swiftness  and 
safety  will  therefore  draw  all  the  traffic  of  the  East  to  the  Canal  in 
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course  of  time  unless  the  natural  drifti  so  to  say,  be  hindered  by  other 
causes. 

If  the  question  be  asked,  "  To  what  extent  is  the  world's  and 
England's  traffic  likely  to  increase  by  diversion  to  the  Canal  of  traffic 
which  now  rounds  the  CapeP"  it  must  be  said  that  there  is 
no  fact  in  existence  which  can  be  said  to  help  towards  a  direct 
answer.  We  know  that  all  aids  to  the  easy  conduct  of  traffic 
increases  business,  but  at  what  rate  the  trade  of  the  world  will  be 
absolutely  augmented  by  the  Suez  Canal  no  mortal  can  predict.  We 
only  infer  that  the  general  tendency  of  trade  will  be  towards  increase 
between  East  and  West.  In  another  ten  years'  time,  when  the  full 
effects  of  the  Canal  have  been  revealed,  it  may  be  possible  to  say, 
**  at  this  rate  the  stimulus  has  been  so  much  in  the  past  and  may  be 
equally  great  in  the  future."  Trade,  however,  between  East  and 
West  has  been  more  steady  since  the  Canal  opened,  and  the  average 
for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1880  was  about  £40,000,000  higher  than 
the  average  for  the  preceding  ten  years.  This  is  an  increase  of  fully 
90  per  cent.,  and  we  should  think  that,  barring  wars,  accidents,  and 
famines,  the  next  decade  will  display  an  improvement  equally 
marked.  The  whole  of  this  is  not  due  to  the  Canal,  but  much 
without  doubt  has  been  so. 

The  question  involved  in  the  remaining  division  of  our  subject 
is  of  a  more  practical  stamp,  and  yet  it  cannot  be  easily  answered 
in  a  categorical  fashion.  Obviously  the  great  determining  factor 
affecting  the  increase  or  decrease  of  commodities  imported  for 
home  consumption  is  the  burden  of  freight  and  insurance  charges. 
These  bear  especially  upon  the  cheaper  classes  of  goods.  It 
might  not  matter  much  whether  the  freight  vid  the  Suez  Canal 
were  5s.  per  ton  more  or  less  than  vid  the  Cape  for  articles  like 
indigo,  silk,  cinnamon,  or  gutta-percha.  But  when  we  come  to  low- 
priced  commodities,  such  as  rice,  ore,  potatoes,  pyrites  of  various 
metals,  oats,  maize,  and  barley,  or  hewn  timber,  the  case  is  altogether 
•different.  At  present  it  is  imquestionably  cheaper  to  send  such 
things  as  these  roimd  the  Cape  in  sailing  ships  than  through  the 
Oanal  in  steamers.  Everything  included,  the  Suez  Canid  dues 
•cannot  amoimt  at  present  to  less  than  9s.  6d.  per  ton  on  the  gross 
tonnage  passing  through  the  Canal ;  and  if  the  net  tonnage  only  is 
reckoned  the  charge  will  be  found,  we  believe,  to  reach  between 
10s.  and  lis.  per  ton.  Say  that  from  the  1st  of  January  next,  when 
the  company's  minimum  is  reached,  and  its  recent  concessions  take 
•effect,  the  charge  will  average  9s.  per  ton;  then  add  one-sixth 
roughly  to  represent  the  unprofitable  tonnage  sent  out  tnd  the  Canal, 
and  we  obtain  10s.  6d.  as  the  cost  of  the  mere  passage  by  that  route. 
This  sum  amounts  to  about  one-half  the  entire  freight  charge  upon 
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cereals  from  Indian  ports  to  England,  and  about  equals  the  whole 
cost  of  transit  between  a  North-American  port  and  LiyerpooL 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  charges  of  the  Suez  Canal  Company  are  a 
heavy  obstruction  to  the  direct  traffic  between  the  East  and  Europe. 
They  not  only  handicap  the  important  trade  of  articles  of  consump- 
tion from  the  East  as  against  Korth  and  South  America,  but  they 
check  exports  from  Europe  as  well.  A  charge  of  only  10s.  per  ton 
is  more  than  100  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  coal  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, and  amounts  to  about  8  per  cent,  on,  a  ton  of  bar  iron.  It  is 
more  than  90  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  a  ton  of  salt,  and  about  10  per 
cent,  on  a  ton  of  railway  iron.  While  it  remains  therefore,  the 
export  of  such  articles  will  tend  to  be  conducted  tnd  the  Cape.  The 
import  trade  is  equally  obstructed.  Wheat  now  comes  to  us  rid  the 
Canal,  but  the  Canal  dues  at  the  lowest  estimate  equal  5  per  cent,  on 
the  value  of  the  wheat  at  the  port  of  entry  in  the  XJnited  Eingdom, 
and  are  actually  probably  7^  per  cent,  on  its  cost  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment. A  reduction  of  the  transit  dues  to  3s.  per  ton  must  therefore 
stimulate  the  trade  both  ways,  and  not  in  these  articles  only,  but  in 
all  except  the  most  expensive  products  of  the  East,  to  an  extent  that 
can  scarcely  be  estimated. 

At  the  present  time  Asia  and  Australasia  enter  into  competition 
with  the  Continent  of  America  in  the  production  of  coffee,  cereals, 
cotton,  hides,  dead  meat,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  copper,  to  mention  only 
the  leading  articles.  In  this  competition  the  Esist  is  handicapped 
by  the  length  of  the  sea  voyage,  which,  so  far  as  Australia  is 
concerned,  is  not  shortened  more  than  400  or  500  mfles  by  the  Canal 
route.  And  even  for  India  the  Canal,  although  it  reduces  the  sea 
passage  to  little  more  than  one-half  the  length  of  the  Oape  route — 
say  from  11,000  to  6,000  miles — leaves  the  voyage  more  than  twice 
the  length  of  that  between  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  and  New  York. 
Were  the  Suez  Canal,  therefore,  free  altogether,  as  in  the  interests  of 
Eastern  commerce  it  ought  ultimately  to  be,  the  products  of  Asia 
would  still  suffer  through  the  length  of  the  sea  passage,  as  compared 
with  those  of  the  West.  For  all  that,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  trade  of  Asia  and  Australia  would  be  much  stimulated  by  a 
substantial  reduction  of  the  Canal  dues.  In  all  probability  the  whole 
trade  of  India  and  China  would,  within  a  very  few  years,  take  the 
Suez  route,  and  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  Australian  trade.  That 
would,  at  the  level  of  the  present  figures,  imply  an  addition  of  from 
£20,000,000  to  £30,000,000  to  the  mine  of  the  traffic  passing  the 
Canal ;  and  in  the  making  of  that  increase  there  is  little  doubt  bat 
that  cereals,  cotton,  and  tobacco  would  play  a  conspicuous  part 

Altogether  the  Eastern  trade  has  during  the  last  twenty  years 
increased  70  per  cent.,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Canal.     Without,  however,  assuming  an  excessive  expansion  in 
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the  export  of  high-priced  articles  from  India  or  from  any  Eastern 
country  merely  as  the  result  of  low  Canal  dues,  in  our  opinion  what 
would  really  be  effected  most  rapidly  by  a  lowering  of  the  charge  to 
3s.  per  ton  would  be  the  diversion  of  the  entire  trade  both  ways 
between  Asia  and  the  East  to  the  Suez  Canal  route,  and  this  diver- 
sion would  give  an  incalculable  stimulus  to  the  export  trade  from 
Europe  to  the  East.  At  present  steamers  to  some  extent  have  to 
depend  upon  passengers  for  the  power  to  pay  Canal  dues  on  the  out- 
ward voyage  ;  but  dues  which  would  enable  ships  going  by  the  Suez 
Canal  route  to  underbid  ships  going  by  the  Cape  would  rapidly  turn 
all  the  traffic  on  to  the  shorter  passage,  and  the  export  trade  from 
the  Continent,  at  all  events,  might  then  easily  be  quadrupled  within 
ten  years.  As  for  Australia,  although  the  stimulus  given  to  the 
trade  of  that  continent  by  the  Canal  is  not  so  large  as  that  commu- 
nicated to  the  trade  of  Asia,  it  would  still  gain  much  by  the  concen- 
tration of  its  business  upon  one  route,  and  its  wheat,  flour,  copper^ 
maize,  preserved  and  dead  meats,  sugar,  tallow,  and  wool,  perhaps 
even  its  wine  and  preserved  fruits,  would  enter  into  more  effective 
competition  with  those  of  the  Western  Continent  and  Eussia.  A 
reduction  of  5s.  to  6s.  in  the  freight  per  ton  would  imply  a  cheapen- 
ing of  wheat  in  Europe  by,  roughly  speaking.  Is.  6d.  per  quarter; 
and  in  these  days  even  Is.  per  quarter  makes  all  the  difference 
between  profitable  and  unprofitable  trade. 

How  great  the  gain  to  England  might  be  from  such  a  reduction 
and  its  consequencesi  we  cannot  say,  but  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  the  future  rate  of  progress  would  be  double  that  of  the  past 
since  the  Canal  opened.  Now,  we  estimate  that  the  increase  in  the 
trade  between  Europe,  Asia,  and  Australasia  has  been  on  the  average 
50  per  cent,  since  1870,  allowing  for  the  stagnation  of  the  Dutch  and 
Spanish  trades.  Quite  one-half,  probably  two-thirds,  of  this  increase 
has  been  due  to  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Say  that  25  per 
cent,  only,  however,  has  been  thus  due,  and  it  would  follow  that  the 
lowering  of  the  Canal  Company's  charges  to  a  figure  which  would 
admit  the  whole  trade  between  East  and  West  to  take  that  route, 
might  easily,  within  the  next  ten  or  twelve  years,  increase  that  trade 
by  another  25  per  cent.  We  believe  it  actually  would  do  more,  but 
it  is  best  to  err  on  the  safe  side.  Put  in  figures,  that  would  mean 
an  advance  in  the  gross  value  of  that  trade  both  ways  from,  say,  on 
the  average,  £185,000,000  to  £230,000,000.  In  this  advance  we 
see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  share  of  England  would  be  80  per 
cent.,  or  fully  £36,000,000. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  summarise  the  facts  and  conclusions  above 
set  forth,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  they  point  to  any  useful 
views  or  suggestions  for  the  future.  It  will,  I  think,  be  conceded 
that  the  preceding  pages,  if  they  do  not  absolutely  prove  facts, 
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establish  probabilities  on  which  it  would  be  safe  to  act  in  regard  to 
the  following  points,  namely:  Ist.  That  the  traffic  which  passes 
through  the  Canal  is  composed  mainly  of  the  higher  priced  commo- 
dities ;  that  a  reduction  of  the  cost  of  transit  would  not  only  further 
divert  tonnage  from  the  Cape  route,  but  would  also  enormously 
accelerate  the  movement  of  commerce.  2nd.  That  nearlv  the  whole 
of  the  Continental  traffic  is  conducted  tid  the  Canal ;  that  it  repre- 
sents about  20  per  cent,  of  the  total  traffic,  while  England's  share 
is  about  80  per  cent. ;  and  that  Britain  and  the  Continent  carry  each 
their  own  tonnage.  3rd.  That  even  if  present  arrangements  remain 
unchanged,  England's  proportion  of  the  traffic  of  the  Canal,  which 
was  in  1870  about  70  per  cent.,  and  is  now  a  trifle  over  80  per  cent, 
will  in  1890  represent  considerably  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
traffic  of  the  world  crossing  the  Isthmus.  4th.  That  the  abolition 
or  the  extensive  reduction  of  the  transit  dues  of  the  Canal  would 
divert  almost  the  whole  of  the  Cape  traffic  through  the  Isthmus; 
that  it  would  enable  India  and  the  far  East  to  compete  successfollj 
with  America  and  other  countries  now  most  largely  supplying  Eng- 
land with  corn,  cotton,  and  other  articles  of  first  necessity  ;  and  that 
it  would  not  only  immensely  stimulate  the  export  trade  of  Great 
Britbin,  but  to  an  incalculable  extent  augment  the  general  conmierce 
of  the  world. 

These  conclusions  suggest  food  for  the  reflection  of  all,  and  make 
the  ftiture  of  the  Suez  Canal  a  political  question  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. On  the  one  hand  we  see  that  the  maintenance  of  an  unneoes- 
fiarily  high  tariff,  prohibitory  as  regards  many  commodities  of  first 
necessity,  and  restrictive  and  obstructive  as  regards  all,  may  fetter 
and  retard  the  development  of  their  exchange,  whilst  it  may  abso- 
lutely prevent  the  exchange  of  some  of  the  most  important  of  them. 
On  the  other  hand  we  perceive  clearly  that  incalculable  advantages 
would  flow  from  the  abolition  or  lessening  of  those  tariffs.  Incal- 
oulable  they  may  well  be  called,  for  it  is  impossible  to  trace  and 
define  the  indirect  benefits  which  would  result  from  a  general 
reduction  of  the  cost  involved  in  the  transit  and  exchange  of  the 
Eastern  and  Western  worlds'  productions.  It  would  diminish  the 
oost  of  the  food  of  the  people.  Cheapening  the  food  of  the  people 
reduces  the  cost  of  future  production,  which  again  stimulates  farther 
production,  and  adds  to  the  volume  of  trade,  industry,  and  commerce. 
The  profits  which  would  result  from  the  economical  action  and 
reaction  thus  established  cannot  be  measured ;  but  they  are  un- 
doubtedly immense. 

The  consideration  of  these  points  and  of  the  universality  of  the 
advantages  to  be  brought  about  by  the  change  here  contemplated, 
leads  to  the  following  questions.  Is  it  possible  for  a  joint-stock 
•company,  whatever  its  nationality,  and  however  ably  administered, 
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to  fulfil  the  obligations  to  the  world  and  to  commerce  which  the 
possesBion  of  the  water-way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  involves  P  Are 
the  interests  of  producers,  shippers,  and  consumers,  or,  in  a  word, 
the  interests  of  all  the  world,  consistent  with  the  interests  of  the 
shareholders  of  the  Canal  ?  Are  they  not,  on  the  contrary,  diametri- 
cally opposed  and  irreconcilable.  Free  or  cheap  transport  is  the 
breath  of  life  to  commerce  and  the  greatest  interest  of  the  popula- 
tion. Taxed  or  dear  transport  is  the  gain  and  interest  of  the  Canal 
Company.  Like  our  great  railway  companies,  they  charge  the 
tariff  which  brings  most  grist  to  the  mill.  The  dividend  of  the 
shareholder  is,  and  must  be  if  they  are  to  remain  faithful  to  their 
trust,  the  first  and  only  care  of  the  directors. 

Such  a  system  of  administration  is,  of  its  very  nature,  and  in 
principle,  inimical  to  the  economy  of  the  world.  If  this  be  so, 
why  should  we  hesitate  to  declare  what  must  be  the  conviction 
of  every  one  who  studies  the  subject,  that  the  control  of  this 
world's  highway  for  a  century  yet  to  come  by  a  joint-stock  company 
must  be  a  public  misfortune  ?  Logically  the  control  of  the  high- 
way of  nations  should  be  international.  International  councils, 
however,  in  the  management  of  commercial  interests,  besides 
having  the  inherent  vices  and  weakness  of  boards  of  directors, 
are  fertile  of  international  quarrels.  Moreover,  under  such  a 
system  of  management,  if  the  voice  of  each  nation  were  adjusted 
to  its  proportion  of  interest  or  business  in  the  Canal  (and  justice 
would  demand  some  such  adjustment),  the  voice  of  England 
would  predominate  over  the  combined  voice  of  all  the  other  nations. 
This  would  be  equivalent  to  despotism  with  limited  liability,  and 
woidd  be  objectionable.  But  the  truth  is,  if  the  control  of  the 
Canal  is  to  be  national  or  international,  it  will  be  impossible  to  avoid 
the  preponderating  voice  of  a  nation  commanding  England's  over- 
whelming proportion  of  traffic  through  it.  Therefore  let  us  frankly 
say  that  by  reason  of  her  supremacy  at  sea,  her  naval  superiority,  her 
commercial  importance,  the  safety  of  her  insular  position,  and  the 
security  of  her  maritime  flag,  England  is  the  natural  guardian  of  the 
inter-oceanic  sea-way.  She  ought,  therefore,  to  possess  and  control 
it  as  trustee  and  in  the  interests  of  all  nations. 

Our  suggestion  is,  therefore,  that  the  British  Government  should 
purchase  the  Canal,  and  make  the  inter-oceanic  channel  free  to  the 
world  for  ever.  There  are,  of  course,  two  to  a  bargain,  and  it  may 
be  urged  that  the  property  is  not  for  sale ;  but  there  is  a  market 
price  for  everything.  It  may  be  admitted  that  to  M.  de  Lesseps 
and  his  family  the  Canal  represents  something  more  than  money ; 
that  for  them  a  sentiment  attaches  to  it  which  is  beyond  price.  But 
is  the  shareholder  likely  to  be  influenced  by  considerations  of  senti- 
ment, except  so  far  as  they  may  augment  the  price  of  his  share  P 
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Let  England,  then,  fulfil  her  destiny.  Let  her  pay  the  market  price 
for  the  property,  and  a  handsome  bonus  over  and  above  that  price, 
and  let  her  proclaim  at  the  same  time  the  universal  freedom  of  the 
Canal.  She  can  well  afford  to  be  thus  magnanimous.  Perhaps  her 
magnanimity  would  not  go  &r  to  influence  the  shareholders  to  sell, 
but  the  bonus  would,  for  we  have  never  yet  met  with  people  who 
refuse  to  exchange  sovereigns  for  guineas. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  what  of  the  susceptibilities  of  France  ?  It 
is  difficult  to  imagine  why  they  should  exist.  That  she  should  be 
proud  of  the  great  Frenchman  who  originated  the  idea  of  connecting 
the  two  seas  we  can  understand.  We  are  all  proud  of  him.  His 
fame  is  universal,  and  he  ranks  amongst  the  bene&ctors  of  the  age. 
But  will  his  fame  be  less  becaiiBe  his  work  becomes  truly  inter- 
national P  Will  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  be  greater  if  it  can  be  said 
of  him  that  he  not  only  knew  how  to  create  a  great  work,  but  how 
best  to  consecrate  it  to  the  servioes  of  mankind  P  The  character  of 
the  concession  was  intended  and  was  originally  declared  by  the 
Khedive  to  be  universal.  What  is  now  proposed  is  but  the  restora- 
tion of  that  character  to  the  Canal.  France  created  the  work,  and 
nothing  can  detract  from  the  credit  of  creation. 

How  is  England's  investment  to  become  profitable?  That  all 
other  nations  would  profit  by  it  is  clear,  since  they  would  be  free 
of  the  Canal  for  their  10  per  cent,  portion  of  the  Eastern  trade, 
whilst  England  would  have  purchased  their  freedom  and  her  own 
with  new  capital.  The  profit  of  the  investment  will  not  be  in  the 
shape  of  interest  or  dividend  on  the  money.  Statesmen  and  political 
economists,  however,  know  that  to  a  nation  nothing  is  so  profitable 
as  increased  facilities  given  to  industry  and  conunerce.  To  a  nation 
like  Great  Britain,  the  great  producer  and  exporter  of  manufactured, 
and  the  still  greater  importer  of  agricultural,  products,  such 
facilities  are  especially  profitable  and  reproductive.  In  modem 
times  incomparably  the  greatest  element  of  economy  is  cheap  and 
rapid  transport.  The  matter  does  not  admit  of  proof,  but  a  few 
considerations,  founded  on  what  has  been  already  said,  will  cany 
the  conviction  that  England,  whilst  making  a  present  of  the  world's 
tenth  of  the  transit  dues,  will  be  largely  recouped  in  money  for  the 
investment  made  by  its  Government. 

To  take  one  example,  it  has  been  stated  that  the  Eastern  trade  has 
increased  70  per  cent,  in  twenty  years.  Is  it  too  much  to  assume  that 
it  would,  with  the  Canal  freed,  increase  as  much  in  ten  years  P  We 
think  not.  The  value  of  that  trade  was  in  1880  £174,000,000  sterling, 
of  which  England's  share,  80  per  cent.,  would  be  £139,000,000.  In 
1890  it  would,  on  our  assumption,  be  £295,000,000,  of  which 
England's  share,  90  per  cent.,  would  amount  to  £265,000,000,  an  in- 
crease of  £129,000,000,  or  nearly  double  her  present  trade.    Again,  it 
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is  impofiBible  to  ascertaiii  the  profit  on  this  increased  trade,  but  dis- 
tributed amongst  producers,  including  workmen,  merchants,  brokers, 
commission  agents,  shippers,  and  insurers,  it  may  be  estimated  at 
10  per  cent.,  which  would  give  to  England,  after  ten  years,  a 
future  annual  money  profit  on  her  investment  of  nearly  £13,000,000 
sterling,  which  would  increase  in  an  increasing  ratio  every  succeeding 
year.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  mention  that  the  increased  capacity 
of  the  water-way,  either  by  an  additional  canal  or  otherwise,  will  be 
acquired  at  so  small  a  cost,  that  augmented  traffic  will  be  performed 
at  a  proportionately  cheaper  rate. 

The  value  to  the  nation,  however,  of  the  policy  we  advocate  cannot 
be  rendered  by  figures.  It  consists  in  her  improved  ability  to  feed 
her  people,  and  to  feed  them  more  than  she  now  does  from  her  own 
possessions  beyond  the  seas.  It  consists,  further,  in  the  prosperity 
brought  to  her  Indian  Empire,  and  in  the  new  impetus  given  to  her 
industries  by  the  cheapening  of  the  commodities  she  produces.  It 
will  be  observed  that  all  our  calculations  and  assumptions  are  based 
not  on  free  transit,  but  on  a  three-shilling  tax,  which  might  be 
needed  to  maintain  and  work  the  Canal ;  but  freedom  would  only 
make  the  profit  greater.  The  profit  of  England  is  spoken  of  as  a 
national  profit.  It  will  not  be  represented  in  the  balances  of  the 
budget,  but  the  future  prosperity  of  the  country  will  testify  it. 
History  has  hardly  furnished  an  opportunity  such  as  circumstances 
now  ofier  to  England  in  connection  with  the  Suez  Canal  for  the 
display  of  magnanimity  towards  the  world,  and  for  conferring  a 
lasting  boon  on  her  people.  If  her  rulers  decline  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  as  great  a  mistake  will  have  been  made  as  that  which 
was  made  on  the  initiation  of  the  Canal  scheme,  when  Robert 
Stephenson  pronounced  it  scientifically  impracticable,  and  Lord 
Palmerston  ridiculed  and  opposed  it. 

Charles  Waring. 
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I.-POLITICAL. 

The  chief  feature  in  the  domestic  politics  of  the  past  month  has 
been  the  prominence  with  which  the  two  leaders  of  the  Conservatiye 
party  have  asserted  themselves  in  different  ways  and  upon  different 
platforms.  Lord  Salisbury  has  returned  to  the  occupation  in  which 
as  a  young  man  he  first  made  his  mark,  and  has  contributed  two 
articles,  one  to  a  quarterly  and  another  to  a  monthly  periodical, 
the  former  being  a  denunciation  of  his  enemies,  and  the  latter  an 
exposition  of  his  own  ideas  in  the  department  of  social  reform.  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote  has  done  what  he  conceives  to  be  his  duty  by 
delivering  a  number  of  speeches,  each  one  of  which  has  seemed  less 
substantial  and  satisfactory  than  its  predecessor,  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  and  in  Wales.  The  united  appearance  of  the  two  Tory  chiefs 
at  Liverpool,  which  was  originally  fixed  for  the  second  week  of 
October,  has  been  postponed,  and  Lord  Salisbury,  it  is  understood, 
will  not  address  an  assemblage  of  his  countrymen  until,  in  accordance 
with  his  promise,  he  visits  Beading.  He  has,  however,  given  us 
plenty  of  material  for  reflection  and  criticism.  Li  the  Quarterly 
Review  he  has  done  what  a  greater  than  himself  declared  he  knew 
not  how  to  do,  and  has  framed  an  impeachment  against  a  nation. 
The  English  democracy,  he  protests,  unless  a  chosen  band  of  Tory  and 
Whig  politicians  interpose,  will  be  induced  to  sanction  a  policy  which 
will  end  in  the  disintegration  of  the  empire.  Obstruction  to  reforms 
of  all  kinds  is  the  ground  on  which  he  takes  his  stand.  Every 
concession  made  to  Ireland  since  Catholic  emancipation  has  been 
a  step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Coercion,  resistance ;  resistance, 
coercion;  this  is  the  essence  of  the  course  which  Lord  Salisbury 
would  have  us  pursue.  He  mistakes  repression  for  statesmanship, 
and  he  would  deal  with  the  forces  at  work  amongst  us  by  ignoring 
some  and  extinguishing  others.  His  remarks  upon  these  subjects 
in  the  traditional  organ  of  Toryism,  in  which  he  once  assailed  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  whose  successor  he  now  aspires  to  be,  as  severely  as  he 
condenms  the  democracy,  whose  most  useful  ally  he  is  rapidly 
becoming,  are  a  suggestive  conmientary  on  the  attitude  of  genuine 
Conservatism  at  the  present  moment. 

In  the  monthly  magazine  which  was  started  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  to  arouse  the  dormant  talent  of  the  Conservative  party,  Lord 
Salisbury  has  at  least  formulated  something  like  a  policy.  Recognis- 
ing the  fact  that  the  daily  wants  of  the  labouring  poor  must  in  the 
future  receive  the  attention  and  satisfaction  which  have  been  refused 
to  them  in  the  past,  he  states  the  general  principles  which,  in  the 
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legislation  that  is  to  meet  the  most  pressing  of  all  necessities  and  ta 
alleviate  the  direst  of  all  miseries,  must  be  observed.  The  gist  of  hi& 
proposal  briefly  put  is,  that  the  maohinery  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act  must  be  applied  on  an  extended  scale.  The  State — ^in  other  words,, 
the  taxpayers  and  ratepayers — is  to  be  charged  with  the  main  responsi- 
bility of  remedying  the  hideous  scandals  of  hovels  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  of  dwellings  imdrained,  unventilated,  and  overcrowded  ta 
such  a  degree  that  they  make  cleanliness  and  moralityimpossible.  T!h& 
owners  of  land  have  failed  to  discharge  the  urgent  and  paramount 
duties  of  their  position,  and  the  cost  of  atoning  for  that  sin  of  omission 
is  to  be  distributed  among  the  whole  community.  This  is  exactly 
what  a  politician  of  the  type  of  Lord  Salisbury,  the  representative  of 
the  prejudices  and  interests  of  the  most  privileged  class,  might  have 
been  expected  to  suggest.  He  cannot  deny  the  existence  of  the  evil 
which  confronts  him  on  every  side  or  conceal  from  himself  that 
sooner  or  later  it  must  be  removed.  All  that  he  can  do  is  to  indicate 
a  plan  which,  if  it  were  followed,  might  indeed  mitigate  discomfort 
and  distress,  but  which  woidd  do  so  in  a  manner  eminently  satis- 
factory to  the  great  owners  of  the  land.  It  is  for  the  country  to 
decide  whether  the  reforms,  which  cannot  much  longer  be  postponed, 
are  to  be  accomplished  in  the  way  that  best  suits  Lord  Salisbury,  or 
in  that  which  is  most  consonant  with  rudimentary  ideas  of  social 
justice.  The  Tory  leader  advocates  legislation  which  will  compel 
possessors  of  property  in  town  and  country  to  sell  lands  and  houses 
at  the  abnormally  high  prices  which  are  the  conditions  of  com- 
pulsory purchase.  In  this  manner,  and  without  any  depreciation—- 
but  rather  the  reverse— of  their  estates,  the  business  is  to  be  done* 
The  poor  will  gain  something,  the  rich  will  gain  more,  and  the 
people  will  pay  for  all. 

The  alternative  plan  to  that  proposed  by  the  Tory  leader  is  simple. 
Something  was  said  about  it  in  an  article  entitled,  "  Housing  of 
the  Poor  in  Towns,''  published  in  the  last  number  of  this  Review. 
It  may,  however,  be  as  well  briefly  to  recapitulate  here  the  main 
principles  on  which  it  must  proceed.  The  keynote  of  the  scheme  is 
the  value  of  the  property  to  be  acquired,  and  the  first  condition  of 
the  reform  with  which  Radicals  meet  Lord  Salisbury's  programme 
is  that  the  power  should  be  vested  in  the  local  authorities  of  taking 
all  property  required  for  the  reform  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor^ 
not  at  a  price  extravagantly  in  excess  of  its  market  value,  but  at 
the  price  which  the  willing  seller  would  obtain  for  it  in  the  open 
market.  The  second  condition  is  equally  simple,  equally  indisput- 
able, and  as  little  open  to  the  charge  of  confiscation.  The  local 
authorities  must  also  have  the  power  to  levy  a  charge  upon  the 
owners  of  appreciated  property  in  the  district,  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  that  appreciation.    A  few  words  will  make  our  meaning^ 
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plain.  The  improvemeiits  instituted  in  any  given  area  cannot 
fail  to  affect  for  the  better,  and  to  raise  the  value  of  houses,  sitaated 
on  the  extreme  points  of  this  area.  If,  for  instance,  after  the  local 
authorities  have  done  their  work,  the  value  of  the  contiguous  house 
property  goes  up  by  5  per  cent.,  it  is  surely  but  simple  justice  that 
those  to  whom  this  property  belongs  should  make  some  pecuniary 
recognition  of  the  advantage  of  which  they  are  the  recipients. 
There  is  yet  a  third  condition  that  must  be  observed.  It  may  be 
that,  after  the  guarantees  taken  against  payment  of  sums  artiiiciallY 
high  for  any  of  the  freeholds  acquired  by  the  local  powers,  and 
after  the  additional  sums  raised  in  the  manner  just  described,  a 
deficit  will  still  have  to  be  faced.  How  is  it  to  be  made  good? 
We  say  at  once  that  the  loss  which  may  thus  accrue  should  be 
borne  by  the  owners  of  property  in  the  improved  district,  and 
should  be  met  by  a  rate  levied  upon  them.  These,  though  it  may  be 
in  a  less  degree  than  the  other  class  of  owners  specified  in  the 
second  condition,  will  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  improvements. 
It  is  not  confiscation  but  citizenship  which  should  make  them  willing 
to  contribute  on  a  pro  rata  principle  to  the  common  good. 

It  is  strictly  true  to  say  that  the  character  of  the  next  session  has 
been  to  a  great  degree  decided  by  the  Reform  Conference  at 
Leeds.  This  is  the  second  conspicuous  tribute  to  the  strength  and 
value  of  the  Liberal  organization  witnessed  within  the  last  few 
weeks.  The  first  was  the  result  of  the  Manchester  election.  The 
Liberal  managers,  or,  to  employ  the  simpler  term,  the  caucus, 
decided  that  it  was  not  expedient  to  dispute  the  vacancy  created  by 
Mr.  Birley's  death.  Dr.  Pankhurst  defied  that  resolution,  and  per- 
sisting in  his  candidature  found  himself  in  the  miserable  minority 
he  deserved.  The  success  of  the  caucus  has  been  illustrated  at 
Leeds  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner,  because  it  has  been  associated 
with  no  such  action  of  rebellion  or  disloyalty  as  was  committed  by 
Dr.  Pankhurst.  Differences  of  opinion  on  minor  matters  suggested 
themselves.  It  was  natural  and  Tight  that  they  should  do  so,  seeing 
that  the  object  of  the  Convention  was  deliberative  rather  than 
executive;  but  amid  all  these  petty  divergences  there  was  manifest  a 
deep  cordiality  of  agreement  on  all  essential  points,  and  tbe  decisions 
arrived  at  were  honestly  adopted  by  those  who  had  previously 
liberated  their  spirits  in  strains  of  independent  criticism.  To  the 
Ooverument  it  is  left  to  determine  wheihtBr  a  measure  shall  be  intro- 
duced next  session  for  the  reform  of  local  government  in  counties 
imd  in  the  capital.  It  may  be  that  a  Bill  for  the  former  will  be 
brought  in  without  a  Bill  for  the  latter.  The  one  thing  certainly 
established  is,  that  under  nfo  circumstances  will  the  attempt  to  extend 
household  suffrage  to  counties  be  delayed.  "We  might  probably  P 
farther  than  this,  and  say  that  the  policy  which  we  have  always 
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advocated  of  separating  enfranchisement  from  redistribution  will  be 
pursued.  The  more  closely  this  matter  is  examined  the  more  con- 
clusive will  appear  the  arguments  in  favour  of  such  a  severance. 
The  object  of  the  new  Reform  Bill  is  to  give  the  householder  in  rural 
districts  the  same  electoral  privilege  or  right  as  is  possessed  by  the 
householder  in  towns.  Parliament  will  be  asked  to  affirm  or 
deny  the  existence  of  such  a  rights  and  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  there  should  be  no  opportunity  of  returning  an  ambiguous 
reply.  The  whole  Liberial  party,  we  believe,  will  take  this  view. 
The  Conservatives  find  themselves  in  a  difficulty,  and  are  preparing 
to  extricate  themselves  from  it  by  the  tactics  of  evasion.  They  dare 
not  openly  assert  that  they  are  opposed  to  the  enfranchisement  of 
the  agricultural  labourer.  On  the  other  hand,  they  will  not  meet 
the  proposal  to  make  him  a  Parliamentary  elector  with  the  simple 
response  of  "  Tea  "  or  "  Nay."  "  We  have,"  they  say  in  effect,  "  no 
objection  to  a  County  Franchise  Bill,  provided  that  it  is  supple- 
mented by  a  Redistribution  Bill  which  wiU  not  give  to  those  who 
are  about  to  be  added  to  the  register  the  weight  in  the  government 
of  the  country  that  would  numerically  belong  to  them."  In  other 
words,  they  are  only  prepared  to  enfranchise  the  rural  householder 
upon  the  condition  that  they  can  manipulate  the  constituencies  in 
such  a  way  as  may  operate  to  their  own  advantage.  They  will,  in 
brief,  give  with  one  hand— but  upon  the  understanding  that  they 
can  take  away  with  the  other. 

From  no  point  of  view  can  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  be  congratulated 
upon  the  electioneering  tour  which  he  has  performed  in  Ulster  and 
in  the  Principality.  As  he  plaintively  confessed,  Sir  Watkin  Wynn 
is  the  only  Conservative  member  returned  by  North  Wales  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  There  may  be  something  chivalrous  in  attack- 
ing the  enemy's  stronghold,  but  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  must  be 
aware  that  the  attempt  is  futile.  The  immense  majority  of  Welsh- 
men are  Dissenters.  How  can  they  be  expected,  even  by  the  most 
sanguine  of  Tories,  to  rally  round  a  party  pledged,  if  it  is  pledged 
to  do  anything,  to  maintain  the  union  of  Church  and  State  P  What 
result  can  such  a  forlorn  hope,  however  spiritedly  led — ^and  even  Conser- 
vatives will  admit  that  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  has  not  led  it  with  much 
spirit — ^produce,  except  to  accentuate  and  to  bring  into  fresh  relief 
the  antagonism  between  the  views  of  those  whom  he  attempted  to  con- 
vert and  their  would-be  converters  P  In  Ireland  Sir  Stafford  North- 
cote's  failure  has  been  still  more  signal  and  disastrous.  The  effects  of 
his  speeches  have  proved  as  mischievous  as  the  speeches  themselves 
were  mild.  But  his  words,  however  nerveless  and  vapid,  were  an 
appeal  to  the  passions,  partly  political  partly  religious,  of  his  hearers. 
They  revived  animosities  which  all  rational  men  must  wish  extinct,  and, 
feeble  as  they  seemed  when  read,  they  stirred  associations  in  the  breasts 
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of  those  that  listened  to  them  which  threatened  and  actually  disturbed 
the  peace  of  the  neighbourhood.  For  nearly  a  whole  fortnight  tbe 
stream  of  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  Orange  rhetoric  flowed  in  dull 
and  feeble  dribblets.  It  may  well  have  seemed  impossible  that 
language  so  ineffective  should  have  been  the  cause  of  yiolence  in 
others.  Nevertheless,  before  the  Conservative  leader  of  the  House 
of  Commons  left  Ireland  the  old  feuds  between  Orangemen  and 
Koman  Catholics  had  reappeared,  and  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  bad 
done  his  utmost  to  discredit  latter-day  Conservatism  by  identifying 
it  with  the  intolerant  Toryism  of  the  era  before  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion. Who  can  be  surprised  that  an  impetuous  young  nobleman 
like  Lord  Kossmore,  eager  to  emulate  the  example  of  one  of  his  cbiefa, 
should  have  addressed  to  the  Orangemen  over  whom  he  presides  a 
document  which  they  might  well  interpret  as  a. call  to  civil  war? 
There  could  have  been  no  graver  or  more  shortsighted  act  of  impolicy 
than  Sir  Stafford  Northcote's  visit  to  Ireland,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
invent  any  hypothesis  upon  which  it  can  be  explained  or  excused. 
Either  he  did  know  the  effect  that  his  presence  and  his  speeches 
were  sure  to  produce,  or  he  did  not.  On  the  former  assumption  he 
must  be  charged  with  a  sinister  intent,  foreign,  aa  might  be  supposed, 
to  his  nature.  On  the  latter,  the  only  possible  comment  is  that  he 
is  the  sole  Englishman  who  was  ignorant  on  the  subject 

It  would  be  premature,  at  the  present  moment  of  writing,  to  specu- 
late upon  the  issue  of  the  debate  in  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies. 
Two  remarks,  however,  may  confidently  be  made.  M.  Jules  Feirj 
will  emerge  from  the  discussion  a  Hiinister  defeated  and  at  the  end 
of  his  career,  or  with  his  position  strengthened  and  his  authority 
increased,  M.  Cl^menceau  will  have  an  opportunity  of  justifying 
the  high  opinion  in  which  he  is  held  by  English  Libends,  and  of 
showing  that  he  has  the  power  to  give  to  French  Radicalism  the 
sober  qualities  that  are  its  chief  want.  Upon  the  general  condition 
of  France  and  French  feelings  there  are  some  remarks  which  it 
seems  desirable  to  make.  The  case  of  Mr.  Shaw  has  been  settled. 
The  French  Government  have  expressed  their  regret  for  Admiral 
Pierre's  conduct  in,  it  may  be,  a  somewhat  grudging  manner,  but 
in  terms  that  we  are  bound  to  accept,  and  Mr.  Shaw  is  to  receive 
a  substantial  compensation  in  hard  cash  for  the  annoyance  and  dis- 
comfort he  has  sustained.  The  chief  importance  of  the  incident 
lies  in  the  fact  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  allegorical  of  the 
predicament  in  which  France  just  now  finds  herself.  Admiral 
Pierre  had  clearly  broken  down  under  stress  of  anxiety.  The 
strain  and  pressure  had  been  too  great  for  him ;  his  passions  and 
fears  usurped  control  over  his  judgment ;  his  actions  became  puerile, 
contemptible,  and  absurd.  He  saw  an  enemy  and  treachery  where 
either  existed;  his  distorted  vision  recognised  in  the  English  mis- 
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sionary  a  bite  noire,  and  he  subjected  him  to  treatment  the  folly 
and  crime  of  which  he  would  in  his  sound  senses  have  condemned.    In 
4ill  this  Admiral  Pierre,  who  is  no  longer  alive  to  defend  himself, 
morbidly  reflected  the  unhappy  humours  which  obtain  to  so  large 
an  extent  among  his  countrymen.     The  English  Government  have 
treated  his   offence  in  the  right  way.     They  could  not   overlook, 
they  could  not  condone  it ;  but  they  declined  to  make  it  the  ca^us 
ielli  to  which  the  Conservatives  protested  that  it  was  their  duty  to 
magnify  it.     Mr.  Ashmead  Bartlett  recently  wrote  a  letter  to  a 
Oonservative  newspaper  hinting  that  if  France  did  not  give  Mr. 
Shaw  the  full  satisfaction  he  claimed  the  English  Government  ought 
to  present  her  with  an  ultimatum.    A  few  days  later  Sir  Hardinge 
OiflSard,  who  might  have  been  credited  with  a  sense  of  responsible 
statesmanship  one  scarcely  expects  from  Mr.  Bartlett,  delivered  a 
^eech  in  precisely  the   same  strain.      From  what  is  known  of 
Lord    Salisbury,   and    from   what  can  be    gathered  generally  of 
Conservative  feeling,  it  may  be  surmised  that,  had  the  Tamatavo 
afiPair  occurred  when  a  Conservative  Government  was  in  power — 
a  Government  willing  to  interpret  in  action  the  wishes  of  its  sup- 
porters, and  to  avenge  "  the  outraged  honour  of  the  country  *' — we 
might   at  the  present  moment  be  within  measurable  distance  of 
hostilities  with  France.     The  attitude  and  temper  of  our  nearest 
<;ontinental  neighbour  are  as  profoundly  to  be  deplored  as  the  conduct 
of  the  late  Admiral  Pierre.     At  the  same  time  it  is  only  fair  to  bear 
in  mind  the  moral  condition  of  the  country  and  the  circumstances 
which  surround  it.   No  one  would  be  surprised  if  an  individual,  after 
having  endured  for  months  the  risk  of  daily  and  hourly  exposure  to 
assassination,  displayed  a  certain   amount   of  nervous  irritability. 
France  is,  or  at  least  believes  herself  to  be,  in  the  presence  of  an 
analogous  danger.      She  is  haunted  by  the  feeling  that  it  is  her 
boimden  duty  to  recover  the  lost  provinces.     She  is  haunted  by  the 
-conviction  that  any  attempt  in  this  direction  may  immediately  bring 
upon  her  the  crushing  weight  of  Germany.     She  knows  not  how  to 
move ;    she  is  ashamed  to  stand  still.     She  cannot  accept  the  situa- 
tion ;  she  cannot  prove  her  superiority  to  it.     The  consequence  is 
that  she   falls   a  victim  to  her  own  malady  of  apprehension  and 
unrest.     Her  state  is  as  much  one  of  disease  as  was  the  state  of 
Admiral  Pierre.     Admiral  Pierre  was  not  justified  in  what  he  did ; 
neither  are  the  French  people  in  any  of  their  ebullitions  of  chagrin 
and  discontent.     But  in  estimating  the  conduct  either  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  the  nation,  the  exasperating  causes  at  work  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

If  in  the  course  of  the  past  month  we  have  not  witnessed  the  out- 
break of  a  continental  war  it  is  not  for  want  of  inflammable 
material.     In  the  East  events  have  taken  a  favourable  turn,  and  as 
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far  as  can  be  judged  at  present  there  is  a  faint  hope  of  gradual 
consolidation.  But  in  the  West  the  danger  of  future  hostile  collisions 
has  increased.  Common  prudence,  it  might  have  been  supposed^ 
^ould  have  taught  even  a  Paris  mob  to  avoid  anything  that  might 
intensify  the  growing  isolation  of  France  in  Europe.  Yet  the  visit 
of  King  Alfonso  to  the  French  capital,  following  his  investiture  with 
the  colonelcy  of  a  German  regiment  garrisoned  in  Strasburg,  was 
seized  upon  as  the  occasion  for  alienating,  so  far  as  was  possible,  the 
sympathy  of  a  country  which  is  by  nature  well  affected  to  France. 
It  is  not  to  the  purpose  to  ask  whether  King  Alfonso  and  Prince 
Bismarck  anticipated  the  effect  which  would  be  produced  by  the 
arrival  in  Paris  of  the  young  monarch  fresh  from  the  honours  paid 
to  him  in  Germany.  Prince  Bismarck  is  not  in  the  habit  of  failing 
to  weigh  the  consequences  of  his  actions ;  and  as  for  King  Alfonso, 
he  may  well  have  perceived,  without  being  plied  by  any  special  argu- 
ments an  opportunity  in  the  highest  degree  advantageous  to  himself 
personally.  He  has  already  given  proof  of  unusual  courage  and 
foresight,  and  it  must  have  been  at  once  obvious  to  him  that  any 
insult  offered  him  in  the  streets  of  Paris  would  produce  a  strong 
reaction  in  his  favour  when  he  returned  to  Spain.  These  anticipa- 
tions have  been  completely  realised,  and  from  a  dynastic  point  of 
view  the  young  king  may  well  congratulate  himself  on  the  sinister 
reception  which  he  encountered  when  at  Paris  not  a  month  ago. 
There  was  probably  at  no  time  any  danger  that  as  between  the 
Governments  of  the  two  countries  the  matter  would  not  be  satisfac- 
torily adjusted.  By  the  people  of  the  two  countries  it  is  almost 
forgotten,  and  the  chief  trace  of  it  which  can  be  said  at  present 
to  remain  is  the  embitterment  of  the  French  Badicals  against 
M.  Ferry  on  account  of  his  dismissal  of  General  Thibaudin. 
In  Spain  the  sequel  has  been  a  new  cabinet.  The  silence  of  the 
Badicals,  who  used  to  conspire  with  French  Bepublicans  against 
the  Spanish  monarchy,  and  the  staunch  support  of  the  dynastic  left 
have  enabled  Alfonso  to  form  a  Liberal  ministry  under  Posada 
Herrera.  How  long  this  new  Liberal  era  will  last  is  difficult  to 
say.  Spain  is  a  democratic  country,  not  after  the  fashion  of  France^ 
where  centralisation  has  swallowed  up  all  local  autonomy,  but  rather 
in  the  American  style,  with  a  strongly  developed  sense  for  municipal 
and  provincial  independence.  The  ideal  would,  therefore^  be  s 
federal  republic,  granting  a  large  measure  of  self-rule  to  the 
different  provinces.  But  this  republic  would  be  possible  only  under 
a  leader  whose  ideas  were  understood  by  the  Basque  as  well  as  by 
the  Catalan  and  the  Andalusian.  In  the  meanwhile  Spain  will 
accept  a  monarch  whose  popularity  events  rather  than  his  own  merit 
have  materially  augmented. 

If  we  look  from  the  West  to  the  East,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
chances  of  a  war  between  Eussia  and  Austria  have  nearly  vanished. 
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Bussia  herself  has,  partly  against  her  will,  brought  about  this  happy- 
result.  She  has  been,  to  use  Goethe's  words,  the  power  which^ 
intending  evil,  produced  ^ood.  When  her  Consul-General  Jonin. 
enforced  the  re-establishment  of  the  Bulgarian  Constitution,  he 
certainly  had  no  wish  to  reduce  Bussian  influence  and  to  strengthen, 
the  hands  of  the  party  of  national  independence.  But  such  has  proved 
the  case.  The  Bulgarians  had  no  sooner  recovered  their  power  of 
deciding  for  themselves  than  they  declared  against  their  former 
liberators,  and  disregarding  Bussian  suggestions,  ratified  the  Austrian 
railway  convention.  It  would  be  an  entire  mistake  to  see  in  this 
action  any  leaning  towards  Austria.  It  is  an  object  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  Bulgarians  to  connect  their  railway  system  with 
Servian  and  Austrian  lines  for  the  purpose  of  opening  up  direct 
oommnnication  with  European  industry.  If  this  suits  Austria,  Bul- 
garia will  profit  by  it  equally.  Bulgarian  mental  capacity  is  by  no 
means  so  contemptible  as  public  opinion  used  to  represent  it.  The 
Turks  not  only  treated  the  Bulgarians  like  dogs,  but  succeeded  also 
in  spreading  the  belief  that  this  treatment  was  deserved.  It  is  true 
that  three  centuries  of  Ottoman  oppression  left  their  traces  upoa 
its  victims,  and  one  can  understand  that  Bussia,  looking  at  their 
acts  of  petty  larceny  and  meanness,  often  shared  the  opinion  of  tha 
Turks.  But  Bulgarians  generally  were  better  than  their  reputation. 
Acute  observers,  who  had  an  opportunity  of  studying  the  Tun& 
Klayet,  the  Turkish  name  for  Bulgaria,  before  1876,  discovered 
everywhere  latent  intellectual  germs ;  and  it  wanted  only  the  com- 
parative liberty  enjoyed  by  the  Bulgarians  after  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
to  develop  these  germs  to  an  astounding  extent.  Could  they,  indeed^ 
give  a  better  proof  of  their  mental  maturity  than  by  accepting  the 
Aastrian  railway  convention,  in  spite  x>{  the  prediction  that  it 
would  inevitably  pave  the  way  to  an  Austrian  hegemony?  The 
Bulgarians  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  the  only  way  of  preventing 
the  ascendency  of  Austria  over  the  South  Slav  states  was  to  grant 
her  that  access  to  Salonika  and  Constantinople  which  is  the  long- 
cherished  aim  of  Austrian  politicians.  Austria,  once  in  possession  of 
direct  means  of  communication  with  those  towns  and  their  harbours^ 
will  certainly  hesitate  to  jeopardize  these  advantages  by  claiming  a 
supremacy  over  nations  whom,  judging  by  her  past  history,  it  will 
take  her  several  centuries  to  assimilate. 

Unhappily  there  is  still,  in  spite  of  Bulgarian  compliance,  ssh 
obstacle  to  the  realisation  of  this  railway  scheme — the  attitude  of  the 
Servian  Skuptchina.  This  assembly  had,  since  the  recent  elections^ 
assumed  a  revolutionary  complexion.  Amongst  the  first  acts  it 
proposed  to  accomplish  was  the  rejection  of  the  railway  convention^ 
and  the  introduction  of  a  radical  constitution  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced sort  for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  the  past  ministry  for  high 
treason.    But  before  this  was  done  the  Skuptchina  was  prorogued 
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by  order  of  the  king.  The  Servian  Government  has  in  the  mean- 
while accepted  the  railway  convention,  with  the  proviso,  of  course, 
of  its  ulterior  ratification  by  more  sober-minded  deputies,  when  the 
revolutionary  tide  has  somewhat  subsided.  Austria  can  afford  to 
wait,  but  whether  King  Milan  will  be  able  to  carry  on  govermnent 
with  a  cabinet  representing  a  minority  must  be  doubtful,  since 
constitutional  feeling  has  become  as  strong  on  the  banks  of  the 
Morava  as  it  is  in  Sofia. 

II.— FINANCE. 

Banking  and  mercantile  circles  have  been  much  disturbed  during 
the  month  by  an  occurrence  which  produced  an  effect  that  its 
intrinsic  importance  scarcely  justified.  When  the  auditors  of  the 
London  and  River  Plate  Bank  came,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their 
duties,  to  examine  its  affairs,  defalcations  to  the  extent  of  £116,000 
were  discovered  to  have  been  committed.  The  Secretary  and 
Manager  of  the  bank  at  first  fled,  but  soon  returned  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  police.  He  then  confessed  to  having  stolen  the 
securities  himself,  and  accused  another  person,  a  broker,  also  in 
custody,  of  being  his  instigator  and  accomplice.  These  facts  are  of  a 
very  commonplace  order,  and  would  not  have  stirred  business  cirdes 
in  the  City  as  they  have  done  had  they  not  been  taken  to  mean 
much  more  than  appeared  on  the  surface.  The  defalcations  had 
arisen  through  gambling  transactions  on  the  Stock  Exchange  of 
such  magnitude  as  to  sweep  all  this  sum  away  in  two  years  or  less, 
and  the  securities  employed  to  meet  the  losses  in  time  bargains  had 
been  abstracted  without  let  or  hindrance  on  the  part  of  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  bank.  Two  distinct  classes  of  apprebensions  were, 
therefore,  excited  by  the  crime.  The  first  was  a  dread  that  what  one 
man  or  group  of  men  could  do,  others,  perhaps,  had  been  doing  or 
would  do ;  and  the  second  grew  out  of  this,  taking  the  shape  of  a  deep 
feeling  of  distrust  both  within  the  Stock  Exchange  and  in  commer- 
cial circles  outside.  People  were  a&aid  lest  this  revelation  should  be 
but  the  beginning  of  troubles,  and  their  fears  were  stimulated  by  one 
or  two  mercantile  failures,  notably  by  that  of  Messrs.  Suse  and 
Sibeth,  a  firm  of  old-established  reputation.  Out  of  these  causes 
sprang  a  distrust"  that  has  done  no  little  to  check  business,  lessen 
the  value  of  money,  and  induce  general  stagnation  during  the  past 
three  weeks. 

Grave  as  the  facts  are,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  terrors  to 
which  men's  minds  have  fallen  a  prey  are  exaggerated,  incident  to 
the  season  of  the  year  rather  than  justified  either  by  what  has 
happened  or  by  what  is  likely  to  happen.  Speculation  has  unques- 
tionably been  carried  to  an  excessive  extent  on  the  Stock  Exchange 
by  certain  classes  of  men,  but  the  public  at  large  has  indulged  much 
less  freely  in  that  dangerous  form  of  recreation  of  lat«  than  it  tised 
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to  do.     If  rottenness  is  hidden  in  the  market,  therefore^  it  can  only 
be  in  isolated  instances,  and  ought  to  affect  the  position  of  none  but 
the  reckless  few.  .  No  greater  mistake  could  be  committed  than  to 
assume  that  all  business  is  bad  because  one  or  two  firms  have  died  of 
inanition,  and  that  every  Stock  Exchange  person  is  in  league  with 
disreputable  gamblers  because  one  man  has  yielded  to  temptation  and 
become  a  thief.     Short,  however,  of  these  extreme  views  there  is 
much   in  recent   events  that  suggests  reflections  of  a  disquieting 
character.      The  deathlike  calm  that  has  followed  the  revelations 
points  unmistakably  to  weakness  in  credit  somewhere,  and  the  worst 
feature  of  all  is  the  singular  universality  of  the  doubt  which  haunts 
all  commercial  circles.     Men  have  lost  touch  of  current  events  some- 
how and  can  no  longer  go  forward  with  the  old  confidence.     Bankers 
are  hopelessly  in  the  dark  about  the  future  course  of  the  money 
market,  merchants  dare  not  speculate  in  produce,  manufacturers  axe 
content  to  work  in  journeyman  fashion,  waiting  on  fortune.    There 
is  an  absence  of  spring,  of  elastic  vigour,  in  all  commercial  affiurs, 
such  as  in  former  days  was  only  to  be  found  after  a  credit  storm  had 
shaken  business  to  the  very  foundations.     That  this  state  of  sus- 
pended animation,  as  it  were,  should  exist  now  is  a  proof  that  the 
causes  of  distrust  lie  much  deeper  than  late  events  have  made  visible 
to  us.     One  obvious  truth  is  that  the  habits  of  business  are  altering, 
and  the  transition  is  painful  to  all.    Some  are  even  ruined  by  it, 
and  their  fate  casts  a  gloom  over  all  departments  of  trade. 

Outside  our  own  country  too,  on  the  Continent  and  in  the  United 
States,  there  exists  financial  conditions  which  by  no  means  conduce 
to  ease  of  mind  here.  France  has  been  for  two  years  Labouring  to 
clear  away  the  rubbish  of  her  last  financial  crisis,  and  has  not 
succeeded — can  scarcely  hope  to  succeed  while  the  administration 
sweeps  up  the  savings  of  the  nation  to  sustain  its  manifold  extra* 
vagance,  its  expeditions  to  foreign  lands,  its  ever-increasing  swarms 
of  officials,  and  the  relief  works  which  it  has  organized  throughout 
the  provinces.  Undeniably  the  strain  which  has  in  these  ways  been 
put  upon  France  reacts  on  liondon,  and  helps  to  make  the  English 
merchant  hold  his  hands.  The  healthy  iqpeculativeness  of  trade  is 
kept  in  abeyance  by  the  feeling  that  underneath  the  calm  smooth 
surface  there  is  weakness  and  disease  instead  of  strength.  Nor  are 
calm  observers  any  more  oertaia  about  the  immediate  financial 
future  in  the  United  States.  There  what  is  dreaded  is  that  the 
crisis  is  to  come,  and  that  it  may  come  out  of  the  very  exuberance 
of  energy  with  which  the  American  people  have  in  a  sense  created 
wealth.  We  are  disposed,  however,  to  question  the  view  customarily 
held  upon  this  point  by  our  men  of  business.  They  reason  more  or 
less  by  rote,  and  dwell  entirely  on  experiences.  Because  experience 
has  taught  them  to  look  for  periodical  crises  in  the  railway  finances 
of  the  States,  they  consider  trouble  in  that  direction  now  due.    Pos- 
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siWy  they  are  right,  but  for  our  part  we  should  look  for  difficulties 
to  spring  rather  from  excessive  production  than  from  the  mere 
overbuilding  of  railways  alone.  This,  in  short,  is  only  one  element 
of  danger,  and  not,  to  our  thinking,  the  most  serious.  What  we 
should  fear  is  that  the  cattle-ranching,  corn-growing,  mine-opening, 
and  thousand  and  one  ways  in  which  enterprise  has  been  stimulated 
on  borrowed  resources,  must  produce  a  glut  of  unsaleable  commo- 
dities. Prices  will  then  shrink  to  an  unremunerative  point — ^are 
fast  so  shrinking  now-~and  widespread  loss  and  embarrassment  may 
follow. 

These  are,  stated  with  the  utmost  brevity,  the  broader,  deeper 
causes  of  the  distrust  which  now  afflicts  all  kinds  of  business  enter- 
prise in  this  country.  Compared  with  these,  the  episodes  which  have 
recently  so  much  disturbed  the  equanimity  of  the  money  market 
assume  very  unimportant  proportions.  It  is  fear  of  the  unknown  in 
the  great  centres  of  finance  everywhere  that  stops  speculation  in 
Jbusiness  and  helps  to  force  prices  steadily  downwards. 

While,  however,  the  general  tendency  to  speculate  may  be  less 
than  it  was,  there  is  also  without  doubt  more  of  recklessness 
in  what  exists.  To  men  cursed  with  a  passion  for  gamblingi 
the  Stock  Exchange  affords  facilities  that  Homburg  and  Monaco 
never  approached;  and  tke  stagnation  of  trade,  the  absence  of 
anything  calculated  to  fire  the  imagination  and  stimulate  enter- 
prise in  the  business  outlook,  has  increased  the  numbers  of  those 
who  resort  to  th4  exeitements  of  Stock  speculation.  The  Stock 
Exchange  is  in  this  s4nse  open  to  all  comers,  and  takes  no  heed 
of  the  quality  of  its  transactions  so  long  as  they  are  abundant 
enough.  All  this  is  true,  and  yet  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
beUeve  that,  so  &r  as  this  country  is  concerned,  it  indicates  more  than 
-a  passing  phase.  Beneath  and  behind  the  corruptions  that  have 
come  to  light  there  must  lie  a  whole  world  where  trade  is  sound  and 
iealthy  if  not  very  profitable.  We  must  admit,  however,  that  this 
is  not  the  prevailing  view  at  present.  On  the  contrary,  further 
large  failures  are  expected  in  this  country,  and  an  uneasy  feeling 
of  apprehension  prevails  in  mercantile  circles  to  an  extent  that 
we  have  seldom  seen  equalled.  The  real  danger  of  the  present 
time  lies  in  this  feeling,  since  it  is  calculated  to  produce  the  very 
mischief  that  men  dread.  No  firm,  however  good  its  standing,  escapes 
the  scrutiny  of  doubters ;  the  air  is  filled  with  rumours  affecting 
private  credit,  and  doubts  are  freely  expressed  regarding  the  stabilitj 
of  houses  whose  ''names"  have  hitherto  been  considered  as  safe  as 
the  Bank  of  England.  The  sooner  these  symptoms  pass  away  and 
men  return  to  their  right  minds  in  business  affairs  the  better  will  it 
be  for  the  commercial  credit  of  the  country. 

October  27,  1883. 
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LABOURERS'  AND  ARTISANS*  DWELLINGS. 

Social  reform  is  in  the  air.  In  the  pages  of  this  Review  able 
writers  have  for  some  time  past  endeavoured  to  impress  on  statesmen 
and  politicians  the  urgency  of  social  questions  and  the  magnitude  of 
the  evils  which  have  silently  undermined  the  extraordinary  show  of 
outward  prosperity  on  which  we  have  been  congratulating  ourselves 
during  the  last  thirty  years.  Never  before  in  our  history  were 
wealth  and  the  evidences  of  wealth  so  abundant;  never  before 
was  luxurious  living  so  general  and  so  wanton  in  its  display ;  and 
never  before  was  the  misery  of  the  very  poor  more  intense,  or  the 
conditions  of  their  daily  life  more  hopeless  and  more  degraded. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  twenty  years  it  is  estimated  that  the 
annual  income  of  the  nation  has  increased  by  six  hundred  millions,  but 
there  are  still  nearly  a  million  persons  constantly  in  receipt  of  parish 
relief,  and  millions  more  are  always  on  the  verge  of  this  necessity. 
The  vast  wealth  which  modem  progress  has  created  has  run  into 
''pockets;''  individuals  and  classes  have  grown  rich  beyond  the 
dreams  of  avarice,  and  are  busying  themselves  in  inventing  methods 
of  wasting  the  money  which  they  are  unable  to  enjoy.  But  the 
great  majority  of  the  "  toilers  and  spinners "  have  derived  no 
proportionate  advantage  from  the  prosperity  which  they  have 
helped  to  create,  while  a  population  equal  to  that  of  the  whole 
metropolis  has  remained  constantly  in  a  state  of  abject  destitution 
and  misery. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  from  time  to  time  are  heard  murmurs  of 
discontent  and  even  of  impatient  anger  P  What  manner  of  men  and 
women  must  these  millions  of  paupers  be  if  they  can  see  without 
repining  or  resentment  the  complacent  exhibition  of  opulence  and  ease 
which  is  for  ever  flaunted  in  their  faces,  within  a  few  himdred  yards  of 
the  noisome  courts  and  alleys  in  which  they  huddle  for  warmth  and 
shelter,  without  a  single  comfort,  and  in  hourly  anxiety  for  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life  ? 

The  cry  of  distress  is  as  yet  almost  inarticulate,  but  it  will  not 
always  remain  so.     The  needs  of  the  poor  are  gradually  finding 
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expression ;  the  measures  proposed  for  their  relief  are  coming  under 
discussion.  The  wide  circulation  of  such  books  as  the  Progress  and 
Poverty^  of  Mr.  Henry  George,  and  the  acceptance  which  his  pro- 
posals have  found  among  the  working  classes,  are  facts  full  of  signifi- 
cance and  warning.  If  something  be  not  done  quickly  to  meet  the 
growing  necessities  of  the  case  we  may  live  to  see  theories  as  wild 
and  methods  as  unjust  as  those  suggested  by  the  American  economist 
adopted  as  the  creed  of  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  electorate. 

The  enjoyment  of  wealth  and  leisure  is  not  a  crime,  but  neither  is 
existence  under  these  conditions  altogether  without  responsibility. 
By  accepting  this  responsibiHty  the  rich  may  still  protect  themselves 
against  the  dangers  which  threaten  them,  but  the  time  for  apathy 
and  indifference  is  passing  away.  "Some  day,"  writes  a  great 
dignitary  of  the  Church  whose  organization  gives  it  exceptional 
knowledge  of  the  inmost  thoughts  of  the  very  poorest  of  our  popula- 
tion, ''  this  crater  will  overwhelm  London :  the  West  End  can  now 
insure  itself  against  fire  ;  soon  it  will  be  too  late.''  Those  who  have 
been  for  years  past  preaching  this  doctrine  in  the  wilderness  may 
well  congratulate  themselves  on  the  recent  awakening  of  the  public 
conscience,  and  especially  on  the  interest  excited  by  the  adhesion  of 
no  less  a  personage  than  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  to  the  movement 
for  reform.  They  may  be  forgiven  a  faint  sense  of  amusement  that 
Saul  also  should  be  among  the  prophets,  for  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  spectacle  of  Lord  Salisbury  demolishing  the  economists  and 
entering  into  conflict  with  the  Liberty  and  Property  Defence  League 
is  not  without  a  touch  of  humour. 

In  any  case  it  is  thoroughly  satisfactory  to  find  the  leader  of  one 
of  the  great  parties  in  the  State  alive  to  this  urgent  problem, 
and  grappling  with  its  difficulties  in  a  calm  and  impartial  spirit. 
Lord  Salisbury  declares  that  the  time  is  favourable  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question,  since  it  has  not  yet  become  the  subject  of 
acute  political  controversy  ;  and  in  this  spirit  it  may  be  hoped  that 
all  further  discussions  will  be  conducted.  It  is  true  that  the  Con- 
servative Press,  with  the  Standard  at  its  head,  hsis  endeavoured  to 
make  party  capital  out  of  the  fact,  which  ought  not  to  be  an  extra- 
ordinary one,  that  a  Tory  noble  has  shown  active  and  intelligent 
sympathy  with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor.  The  leading  journal  of 
the  opposition,  in  an  article  singularly  alien  to  its  usual  tone  of 
dignified  moderation,  exulted  in  the  prospect  of  "dishing  the 
Liberals  *'  which  Lord  Salisbury's  paper  opened  up,  and  boasted  that 
the  essay  would  be  worth  a  hundred  party  speeches ;  while  another 
prominent  Conservative  organ  made  haste  to  contrast  the  statesman- 
like proposals  which  it  contained  with  "  such  comparatively  unim- 
portant matters  as  the  extension  of  the  franchise."  It  would  be  most 
unfair  to  hold  Lord  Salisbury  responsible  for  the  indiscretions  of  his 
henchmen  in  the  Press,  and  he  is  not  likely  to  accept  with  satisfaction 
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praises  wliicli  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  his  well-meant  effort 
to  state  a  social  problem,  atid  to  suggest  a  remedy,  is  only  to  be 
regarded  ag  the  latest  Tory  bid  for  office. 

The  fact  is  that  all  parties  are  now  at  one  as  to  the  existence  and 
serious  nature  of  the  disease — ^none  have  hitherto  found  a  specific 
for  its  cure.  The  field  is  open  to  experiment  and  discovery,  and 
every  contribution  which  may  lead  to  a  practical  solution  should  be 
cordially  welcomed  from  whatever  quarter  it  may  proceed. 

The  present  paper  starts  with  a  fall  admission  of  the  gravity  of 
the  case  and  the  necessity  for  prompt  and  effectual  measures  of  relief. 
Its  object  is  to  supplement  Lord  Salisbury's  account  of  what  has  been 
already  attempted,  and  to  indicate  the  causes  of  the  comparative 
failure  which  has  attended  past  legislation.  This  review  will  lead 
to  the  consideration  of  the  further  steps  which  are  somewhat  hesi- 
tatingly recommended  in  the  article  of  the  Conservative  leader, 
and  to  proposals  of  a  more  drastic  kind  for  remedying  '^  this  misery 
and  degradation  which  cast  so  terrible  a  shadow  over  our  prosperity.'* 

At  the  outset  of  the  inquiry  let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
wretched  dwellings  of  the  poor  are  only  one  incident  in  the  general 
condition  of  a  large  part  of  the  population.  Poverty,  ignorance,  and 
crime  are  other  factors.  All  are  interdependent,  and  any  one  may  be 
the  determining  cause  of  the  other  three.  The  remedies,  therefore, 
must  be  as  manifold  as  the  disease,  and  every  reform  or  movement 
which  favourably  affects  either  of  these  conditions  will  surely  help 
to  improve  the  others.  Missionary  effort  and  religious  work,  temper- 
ande  advocacy  and  legislation,  private  charity  and  philanthropic  zeal 
have  each  their  appointed  sphere  of  usefulness.  But  at  least  equal 
importance  must  be  attached  to  the  agencies  which  bring  education 
within  the  reach  of  all,  and  which  are  calculated  to  secure  a  fairer 
distribution  of  the  wealth  that  is  now  so  unequally  apportioned, 
and  a  larger  share  of  the  fruits  of  their  labour  to  those  by  whom  this 
wealth  is  created. 

The  last  two  considerations  have  not  been  lost  sight  of  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  In  speaking  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  he  says,  "  The 
evil  will  doubtless  in  due  time  be  cured  by  more  exacting  ideas  on 
the  subject  of  accommodation  among  the  cottagers  themselves  ;  but 
this  influence  will  hardly  be  felt  until  a  more  educated  generation 
takes  the  place  of  that  which,  now  exists.''  And  in  another  passage 
he  points  out  that ''  The  difficulty  in  the  case  of  the  poorest  class  of 
town- workmen,  as  in  that  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  is  their  poverty. 
Until  their  wages  rise  they  cannot  pay  for  the  bare  cost  of  decent 
lodging  such  as  existing  agencies  can  offer." 

This  is  sound,  practical  common  sense,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
Lord  Salisbury  accepts  the  natural  inference,  and  that  from  him  at 
any  rate  we  need  fear  in  the  future  no  opposition  to  School  Boards 
and  no  carping  at  the  amount  of  the  School  Board  rate,  which  is  thus 
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admitted  to  be  a  most  important  element  in  the  solution  of  the 
question.  We  may  even  hope  that  he  will  be  found  supporting  the 
rapidly  growing  agitation  for  Free  Schools,  since  it  results  from 
many  of  the  statements  which  have  been  published  that  the  demand 
for  fees,  inyolved  in  our  present  imperfect  system  of  State  education, 
is  a  heavy  burden  on  the  poor,  and  leads  to  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance on  the  part  of  the  children,  while  it  increases  the  piivations  of 
the  parents. 

On  simikr  grounds  we  may  assume  the  frank  acceptance  of  the 
great  trades-union  movement,  which,  in  spite  of  occasional  faults  of 
temper  and  of  method,  is  yet  the  most  hopeful  of  the  means  whereby 
the  working  class  may  receive  a  better-adjusted  share  of  the  joint 
profits  of  capital  and  labour. 

There  is  one  other  reflection  suggested  not  so  much  by  what  Lord 
Salisbury  has  said,  as  by  what  he  has  omitted  to  say. 

He  speaks  with  satisfaction  of  the  improvement  in  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourers.  There  will  be  some  difference  of  opinion 
on  this  matter.  All  do  not  take  so  sanguine  a  view.  In  the  last 
number  of  this  Review  a  very  different  description  was  given  in  an 
article  which  has  at  least  the  merit  of  having  been  written  not  from 
above,  but  from  the  very  midst  of  the  class  with  which  it  deals. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  present  position  of  the 
labourer,  it  is  certain  that  the  improvement,  if  there  is  any  in  his 
lot,  is  due  to  that  destruction  of  dwellings  and  depopulation  of  the 
country  which  has  been  carried  out  on  so  many  estates,  and  whicli 
has  been  constantly  increasing  the  competition  and  overcrowding 
in  the  towns.  This  migration  from  the  land  is  a  constant  pheno^ 
mcnon.  It  aggravates  all  the  evils  of  town  life,  reduces  wages, 
increases  the  pressure  for  accommodation,  and  accounts  in  part  for 
the  acuteness  of  the  distress  which  prevails. 

No  examination  of  the  subject  is  complete  which  does  not  take 
these  facts  into  account,  and  there  is  no  real  statesmanship  in 
proposals  for  perpetually  plastering  over  sores  which  in  the  nature 
of  things  must  be  perpetually  reopened.  We  should  think  ill  of  an 
engineer  who,  instead  of  repairing  his  dykes,  contented  himself  with 
carrying  off  the  leakage  in  buckets ;  and  politicians  are  not  wise 
when  they  neglect  the  obvious  causes  of  mischief  and  occupy  them- 
selves  with  peddling  efforts  to  palliate  their  necessary  consequences. 

It  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  social 
questions  will  be  reached  until  the  arbitrary  and  anomalous  systena, 
by  which,  in  England  alone  of  all  the  great  civilised  countries,  the 
actual  tillers  of  the  soil  are  practically  forbidden  even  the  hope  of 
owr.er^hip,  has  been  changed  into  something  more  humane  and 
sensible ;  but  this  is  a  remedy  not  dreamt  of  in  Lord  Salisbury's 
philosophy,  and  foreign  to  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  present 
article. 
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Assuming,  then,  that  these  larger  questions  must  be  postponed 
till  the  time — 

"  When  wealth  no  more  shall  rest  in  mounded  heaps, 
But  smit  with  freer  light  shall  slowly  melt 
In  many  streams  to  fatten  lower  lands ;  '* 

«I^d  bearing  in  mind  that  in  any  case  the  neglect  of  past  generations 
has  to  be  atoned  for,  we  may  proceed  at  once  to  consider  what  has 
already  been  done  in  this  direction. 

Legislative  action  has  been  of  two  kinds ;  in  the  first  place,  there 
are  the  Public  Health  Acts  and  the  Acts  known  as  Mr.  Torrens's  Acts, 
which  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  houses  which  are  unfit  for 
babitation  are  public  nuisances,  and  that  the  community  in  such 
cases  may  justly  compel  the  owner  to  put  them  in  a  proper  condition, 
or  may  require  them  to  be  closed  or  demolished. 

The  principle  which  has  thus  received  the  sanction  of  Parliament 
is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  at  first  sight  it  seems  completely  to 
meet  the  case. 

The  terrible  instances  quoted  in  the  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London 
<M)me  evidently  within  the  intention  of  these  statutes.  *^  Courts  reek- 
ing with  poisonous  and  malodorous  gases  arising  from  accumulations 
of  sewage  and  refuse  scattered  in  all  directions ;  courts  which  the  sun 
never  penetrates,  and  which  are  never  visited  by  a  breath  of  fresh 
air.  .  .  .  Houses  with  rotten  staircases  ....  in  which  you  have  to 
grope  your  way  along  dark  and  filthy  passages  swarming  with 
vermin  ....  rooms  whose  walls  and  ceilings  are  black  with  the 
accretions  of  filth  gathered  in  long  years  of  neglect,  where  what  goes 
by  the  name  of  a  window  is  half  of  it  stuffed  with  rags  or  covered 
with  boards  to  keep  out  the  wind  and  the  rain  ;  buildings  in  such 
miserable  repair  as  to  suggest  the  thought  that  if  the  wind  could  only 
reach  them  they  would  soon  be  toppling  about  the  heads  of  their 
occupants ;  '^  these  habitations — ^heaven  save  the  mark ! — crammed 
from  cellar  to  roof  with  human  beings  huddled  together,  of  both 
sexes  and  of  all  ages,  with  absolute  disregard  of  health,  morality,  or 
oommon  decency — surely  they  constitute  the  '^  nuisance  '^  foreseen  by 
the  Legislature,  and  with  which  the  Acts  in  question  were  designed 
to  deal.  If  the  owners  of  these  shameful  dens  were  everywhere 
«temly  dealt  with,  if  they  were  forced  to  keep  their  property  in  order 
under  pain  of  being  deprived  of  it  altogether,  if  the  sanitary  inspectors 
did  their  duty,  and  overcrowding  were  strictly  prohibited,  it  would 
«eem  that  all  these  nests  of  vice  and  misery  might  be  at  once  cleared 
out  and  their  re-establishment  in  other  districts  be  prevented  by  the 
due  enforcement  of  the  regulations  as  to  new  buildings  which  local 
authorities  are  empowered  to  make. 

Why  then  have  these  well-designed  provisions  failed  of  their 
purpose  P 

In  the  metropolis,  where  the  evil   is  greatest,  the  want  of  an 
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efficient  and  thoroughly  representative  municipal  government  stands 
in  the  way  of  reform.  The  vestries,  often  in  the  hands  of  cliques, 
and  chosen  at  elections  which  excite  no  public  interest,  are  largely 
composed  of  small  house-property  owners,  who  cannot  be  expected  to 
be  enthusiastic  in  putting  the  law  in  force  against  themselves.  Even 
in  the  country  the  same  class  is  influential  in  the  town  councils  and 
the  local  boards,  and  the  pressure  of  some  iudependent  authority  is 
almost  essential  to  induce  these  bodies  to  enter  on  a  crusade  which 
will  certainly  raise  up  many  opponents,  and  may  affect  injuriously 
their  own  pecuniary  interests. 

Besides  these  personal  difficulties  there  are  others  inherent  in  the 
Acts  themselves.  They  are  intended  only  to  deal  with  isolated  cases, 
and  under  the  amending  Act  of  1879  the  owner  of  property  con- 
demned by  the  local  authority  may  claim  that  it  shall  be  purchased 
from  him  at  a  valuation.  When  thus  acquired  it  is  a  source  of 
trouble  to  its  possessors,  who  may  find  themselves  with  single  dwell- 
ings scattered  all  over  the  place  for  which  they  are  expected  to  be 
responsible.  The  terms  of  compensation  have  been  so  interpreted  as 
to  impose  a  heavy  loss  on  the  ratepayers;  while  in  London,  where  the 
cost  is  borne  by  the  parish,  the  greatest  necessity  exists  in  the  poorest 
districts,  which  are  precisely  those  least  able  to  bear  additional  burdens. 

Still,  after  all  has  been  said,  it  remains  certain  that  much  more  is 
capable  of  being  done  under  this  legislation  than  has  yet  been  under- 
taken, and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the  departments  concerned  to  use 
the  powers  conferred  on  them  to  repair  the  supineness  of  the  local 
authorities,  when  these  can  be  shown  to  have  neglected  their  obliga* 
tions.  For  this  purpose,  however,  the  Government  must  have  the 
hearty  and  consistent  support  of  public  opinion.  When  Property 
takes  alarm,  the  outcry  which  it  makes  is  deafening.  Personal 
interests  can  generally  take  good  care  of  themselves ;  it  is  the  public 
good  which  is  so  often  powerless  and  voiceless  in  presence  of  the 
audacity  of  private  wrong.  A  Government  department  charged  with 
the  protection  of  these  undisciplined  and  disorganised  natural  rights 
has  no  chance  against  the  eager,  persistent,  and  vociferous  clamour 
of  the  vested  interests  with  which  it  has  to  contend  ;  and  the 
experience  of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  its  endeavour  to  enforce  the 
most  moderate  precautions  for  the  safety  of  life  at  sea  is  not  en- 
couraging  for  other  branches  of  the  Administration  if  they  should  ever 
contemplate  &  vigorous  attempt  to  protect  the  many  against  the  few. 

Another  and  a  still  more  important  attempt  to  grapple  with 
the  evil  under  consideration  was  made  by  the  Artisans'  Dwellings 
Act,  1875,  and  the  subsequent  Acts  amending  it.  This  legislation, 
which  was  promoted  by  Sir  R,  Cross  as  Home  Secretary  in  the  kte 
Government,  is  most  creditable  to  its  author,  and  is  by  far  the  most 
radical  and  comprehensive  scheme  of  reform  that  has  yet  been 
suggested.    But  the  truth  must  be  told,  that  these  Acts  have  in  their 
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operation  disappointed  the  hopes  with  which  they  were  introduced, 
and  in  fact  they  are  tainted  and  paralysed  by  the  incurable  timidity 
with  which  Parliament,  largely  recruited  from  men  of  great  posses- 
sions, is  accustomed  to  deal  with  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 

The  intention  of  the  promoters  was  excellent.  The  local  authority 
was  to  be  empowered  to  reconstruct  large  areas  where  they  were 
found  to  be  so  occupied  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  moral  and  physical 
welfare  of  the  people,  and  where  from  want  of  light,  air,  ventilation, 
and  proper  conveniences  they  had  become  unfit  for  habitation  and 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  surroimding  population.  For  this 
purpose  they  were  to  exercise  compulsory  powers  of  purchase,  and 
the  property  was  to  be  acquired  at  the  fair  market  value  as  estimated 
at  the  time  of  valuation,  having  regard  to  its  nature  and  condition, 
and  with  no  allowance  for  compulsory  purchase  or  prospective  value. 

Nothing  could  be  fairer  in  theory,  but  what  has  been  the  result 
in  practice  P  The  owners  of  this  class  of  property,  whose  greed  and 
neglect  have  rendered  interference  necessary,  have  in  every  case 
obtained  from  the  public,  under  the  guise  of  compensation,  amounts 
altogether  and  demonstrably  in  excess  of  the  market  value  of  their 
property  even  on  the  most  favourable  computation.  Surely  the  sound 
principle  of  compensation  in  such  cases  should  be  the  real  value  of 
the  land  and  buildings  used  under  legitimate  conditions,  and  not 
the  exorbitant  value  arising  from  criminal  practices.  To  take  an 
instance :  there  is  a  certain  class  of  property  always  found  in  these 
unhealthy  areas,  and  used  for  immoral  purposes  actually  prohibited 
by  the  law.  The  illegal  occupation  is,  however,  the  justification  of 
the  exorbitant  rents  demanded  from  the  wretched  occupants  by  the 
persons  who  trade  in  their  vices.  A  house  which  for  honest  occupa- 
tion is  worth  £50  a  year  will  bring  in  double  or  treble  to  an  owner 
who  winks  at  the  traffic  which  it  is  permitted  to  shelter.  When  this 
house  is  required  by  the  local  authority,  the  demand  for  compensa- 
tion is  based,  and  often  allowed,  on  an  income  which  represents 
not  a  fair  return  for  an  investment,  but  the  profit  on  complicity  with 
vice.  The  same  result  obtains  where  tenements  which  could  properly 
accommodate  a  single  family  are  made  to  do  duty  for  three  or  four 
times  as  many  persons  as  can  be  decently  housed  in  them.  The 
income  derived  is  proportionately  increased,  and  compensation 
follows  as  a  premium  on  evil  practices. 

Accordingly  men  are  found  to  speculate  on  the  probability  of  in- 
terference, and  they  buy  up  in  anticipation  property  which  is  likely 
to  provoke  the  action  of  the  local  authority.  If  they  succeed  in 
aggravating  the  nuisance  till  it  is  intolerable,  their  fortunes  are 
made.  The  ratepayers  at  large  must  bear  the  cost  of  putting  an  end 
to  this  detestable  business,  and  are  expected  at  the  same  time  to 
reward  munificently  all  who  have  been  engaged  in  it. 

The  proposals  of  Lord  Salisbury,  taken  by  themselves,  would  only 
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intensify  tlie  evil.  The  owner  who  has  neglected  his  most  obyiotts 
duty  is  to  have  the  taxes  to  draw  upon  as  well  as  the  rates.  The 
indiyidual  wrong-doer  is  to  remain  unpunished — retribution  for  his 
sins  is  to  be  exacted  from  the  whole  community.  What  the  total 
cost  may  be  it  is  impossible  to  estimate  accurately^  but  some  idea  of 
the  nature  of  the  liability  which  is  to  be  slipped  from  the  shoulders  of 
the  landowner  and  placed  on  the  backs  of  the  ratepayers  may  be 
gathered  from  the  experience  of  existing  legislation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  (Jane, 
1882),  presided  over  by  Sir  Bichard  Cross,  gives  a  full  account  of 
the  operations  in  the  metropolis  under  the  Acts  of  1875  and  1879. 
The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  have  dealt  in  all  with  forty-two 
acres  of  land  inhabited  by  20,335  persons.  The  net  loss  on  the 
improvement  is  estimated  at  £1,211,336,  or  about  £60  per  head  of 
the  population  assumed  to  be  benefited.  The  cost  of  the  land 
required  has  been  about  17s.  per  square  foot.  The  price  obtainable 
for  the  same  land,  if  sold  with  the  obligation  to  build  workmen's 
dwellings,  is  3s.  4d.  per  foot  on  tho  average,  but  its  value  for  com- 
mercial purposes  is  stated  to  be  10s.  per  foot. 

The  inference  from  these  figures  is  most  important,  but,  strangely 
enough,  the  Committee  do  not  seem  to  have  drawn  it.  Fnder 
Sir  B.  Cross's  Acts,  which  were  '' intended  to  guard  against  any 
excessive  valuation  of  the  property  dealt  with,"  ^  it  appears  that  the 
owners  of  houses,  courts,  and  alleys  which  had  been  declared  by  the 
proper  authority  unfit  for  human  habitation,  received  178.  per  foot 
for  land  which  could  not  be  valued,  even  after  the  improvements  had 
been  made  and  new  streets  laid  out,  at  more  than  10s.  per  foot  for 
commercial  purposes,  or  more  than  3s.  4d.  per  foot  for  artisans' 
dwellings.  In  other  words,  the  effect  of  expropriation  in  the  case  of 
those  owners,  whose  l&ches  and  criminal  neglect  had  brought  about 
the  state  of  things  which  required  State  intervention,  was  that  they 
made  a  profit  of  7s.  per  foot  on  the  ordinary  market  value  of  their 
property  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  and  that  they 
obtained  13s.  8d.  per  foot  more  than  their  land  was  fairly  worth  for 
the  special  purpose  for  which  they  had  been  employing  it. 

It  is  not  surprising,  under  these  circumstances,  that  the  Committee 
report  that  "  The  difficulty  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  these 
Acts  obviously  arises  from  the  great  cost  of  doing  so.''  *  In  fact,  the 
Acts  as  at  present  worked  ofier  a  premium  for  neglect  and  wilful 
indifference  to  sanitary  provisions. 

They  say,  in  effect,  to  the  bad  landlord,  "  Allow  your  property  to 
fall  into  disrepair,  to  become  a  nest  of  disease,  and  a  centre  of  crime 
and  immorality,  and  then  we  will  step  in  and  buy  it  from  you  at  a 
price  seventy  per  cent,  above  what  you  could  obtain  in  the  ordinary 
market  if  you  attempted  to  dispose  of  it  without  our  assistance." 

(1)  Report,  p.  Ti.  (2)  JM, 
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The  improvements  attempted,  but  not  carried  out,  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  point  to  the  same  conclusion.  In  this  case  a  total 
area  of  111,000  feet  has  been  dealt  with.  The  cost  has  been  43s. 
per  foot;  the  value  for  artisans'  dwellings  is  estimated  at  6s.  per  foot, 
and  for  commercial  purposes  at  34s.  per  foot.  The  owners  have 
received  9s.  per  foot  more  than  they  could  possibly  have  obtained  in 
the  open  market,  and  37s.  per  foot  more  than  the  ground  was  fairly 
worth  for  workmen's  dwellings.  The  estimated  cost  to  the  ratepayers 
of  completing  these  schemes  was  £210,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  over 
£120  per  head  of  the  population  displaced. 

The  same  conclusions  are  reached  through  an  examination  of  the 
working  of  the  Acts  in  the  provinces. 

In  Liverpool  the  Corporation  have  expended  £67,000  in  the  pur- 
chase of  property  containing  in  the  whole  20,720  yards,  or  a  little 
more  than  four  acres.  Up  to  the  present  time  they  have  failed  to 
get  any  satisfactory  offers  for  the  land  thus  cleared,  and  this  experi- 
ence has  hindered  further  schemes  of  reconstruction. 

In  Edinburgh  the  Town  Council  have  carried  out  an  improvement 
scheme  under  the  Local  Act  obtained  in  1867.  Under  this  Act  many 
new  streets  have  been  laid  out  and  old  buildings  cleared  away. 
About  1,500  families  have  been  dispossessed,  and  have  found  homes 
elsewhere  under  more  favourable  conditions.  The  trustees  erected 
some  houses  for  the  working  classes,  but  the  experiment  was  not 
successful,  and  it  has  been  found  sufficient  to  leave  the  supply  of  new 
dwelUngs  to  private  enterprise.  The  net  cost  of  the  reconstruction 
is  estimated  at  £350,000,  to  provide  for  which  a  rate  of  4d.  in  the  £ 
has  been  found  necessary. 

In  Glasgow  a  still  more  extensive  operation  has  been  in  progress 
since  1866.  Property  has  been  purchased  to  a  total  value  of  nearly 
two  millions  sterling,  and  the  reconstruction  of  areas  thus  acquired 
has  been  gradually  carried  out.  Since  1874  more  than  7,000  persons 
have  been  dispossessed,  but  their  re-housing  has  been  left  to  private 
^ort.  Careful  inquiries  show  a  distinct  improvement  in  the  condi- 
tions of  life  in  the  case  of  most  of  the  families  displaced,  and  the 
trustees  report,  that  in  their  opinion  any  attempt  to  provide  houses 
by  the  municipality  would  have  the  effect  of  checking  building 
operations  generally,  and  would  therefore  be  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  classes  concerned.  They  have,  however,  provided  seven  model 
lodging-houses  for  both  sexes  which  have  cost  £90,000,  and  are  self- 
supporting,  returning  5  per  cent,  interest  on  the  capitaL  Nearly 
twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  dedicated  to  the  public  in  the  shape 
of  new  streets  or  open  spaces,  and  although  active  progress  has  been 
stopped  during  the  last  few  years  owing  to  the  state  of  the  property 
market  and  the  difficulty  of  effecting  realisations,  the  result  of  this 
scheme  on  the  health  and  general  condition  of  the  city  has  already 
been  most  satisfactory.     The  demolition  of  insanitary  property  did 
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not  begin  till  1870,  and  the  death-rate,  which  was  32*4  per  1,000  for 
the  three  years  1868—70,  fell  to  25*5  as  the  mean  for  the  three 
years  1880—82.  The  cost  of  these  great  improvements  has  however 
been  very  great,  and  much  in  excess  of  the  original  estimate.  The 
total  loss  to  the  ratepayers,  including  expenses  of  management,  is  not 
likely  to  fall  short  of  £500,000,  to  meet  the  interest  on  which  a  rate 
of  2d.  in  the  £  has  been  authorised  by  the  local  Acts. 

In  some  fourteen  other  towns  schemes  appear  to  be  in  contempla- 
tion. The  following  shows  the  result  as  originally  estimated  in  the 
principal  cases : — 


Total  cost  of 

EstinuLtedlonto 

Property. 

the  RatepaTcn. 

Swansea   . 

£61,280 

£11,044 

Wolverhampton 

162,307 

45.307 

Derby 

86,540 

37,774 

Nottingham 

84,d00 

35,500 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  . 

40,000 

18,300 

In  some  of  these  cases  no  progress  has  yet  been  made,  but  assum- 
ing that  they  are  all  carried  out,  the  average  net  charge  will  be  more 
than  30  per  cent,  of  the  original  cost  of  the  property. 

But  of  all  the  provincial  improvement  schemes,  that  which  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham  is  the  most  important 
and  instructive.  Both  in  its  design  and  in  some  of  the  powers 
conferred  by  the  provisional  order  it  differs  from  all  other  similar 
undertakings.  It  was  intended  to  combine  a  great  town  improve- 
ment with  the  reconstruction  of  an  imhealthy  area  under  the  Act,  and 
accordingly  the  land  acquired  as  "  approaches "  to  the  insanitary 
district  bas  equalled  in  cost  the  property  within  that  area  itself. 

A  new  street,  sixty-six  feet  wide  and  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  long,  has  been  driven  from  the  very  centre  of  the  town  and  from 
its  chief  street  through  the  heart  of  the  district  which  was  to  be 
improved.  The  total  area  of  land  comprised  in  the  compolsory 
powers  was  ninety-three  acres,  from  which  the  Corporation  obtained 
authority  to  select  and  purchase  forty-three  acres.  This  power  of 
choice  has  undoubtedly  been  of  great  advantage,  since  the  Town 
Council  has  been  able  to  omit  many  properties  whose  owners  were 
unreasonable  in  their  claims  for  compensation,  while  at  the  same 
time  they  have  insisted  on  such  structural  alterations  and  improve- 
ments as  were  necessary  for  the  health  of  the  inhabitants.  Eig^^ 
acres  of  the  land  acquired  will  be  laid  out  in  new  streets  and  opea 
spaces ;  the  remainder  will  be  let  on  long  leases,  as  it  is  an  essentul 
feature  of  the  scheme  that  the  freehold  shall  not  be  parted  with,  the 
Corporation  intending  that  the  "  unearned  increment "  shall,  in  this 
case  at  any  rate,  accrue  for  the  advantage  of  the  community,  and  shall 
not  be  absorbed  by  private  individuals.  The  population  of  the 
unhealthy  district  was  about  9,000,  and  the  total  number  of  artisans 
dwellings  purchased  was  1,335.  Of  this  number  298  have  been  already 
demolished,  either  as  unfit  for  habitation  or  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
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light  and  air  into  the  courts ;  63  have  been  cleared  away  to  make 
room  for  the  new  streets,  and  63  more  are  closed  and  marked  out  for 
speedy  destruction.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-four  dwellings  and 
shops  used  as  dwellings  have  undergone  complete  repair  and  sanitary 
inspection. 

It  was  originally  intended,  in  conformity  with  the  provisions  of 
the  Act,  to  replace  the  houses  destroyed  by  new  and  improved 
dwellings ;  but  experience  has  shown,  that,  in  provincial  towns  at 
any  rate,  the  supply  may  be  safely  left  to  private  enterprise.  In 
most  cases  the  old  inhabitants  had  left  their  homes  before  it  was 
intended  to  pull  them  down,  and  only  in  137  cases  were  tenants 
displaced  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Improvement  Committee. 
These  were  all  offered  residences  in  close  proximity  to  their  old 
ones,  but  only  34  accepted  the  accommodation.  The  fact  is  that 
bnilding  in  Birmingham  has  for  some  time  past  exceeded  the 
demand.  In  the  first  two  years  after  the  order  was  granted  4,904 
small  houses  were  erected  within  the  limits  of  the  borough.  These 
would  accommodate  about  25,000  persons  of  the  working  classes, 
while  the  total  increase  of  population  during  the  same  period  was 
only  11,278.  In  the  seven  years  from  1876  to  1882  inclusive, 
additional  accommodation  in  small  houses  was  provided  by  private 
enterprise  for  more  than  45,000  persons,  the  increase  of  population 
during  the  same  period  being  only  36,000.  The  alteration  in  the 
character  of  the  district  has  also  lessened  the  demand  for  workmen's 
houses  in  that  quarter.  Shops  have  taken  the  place  of  factories,  and 
the  old  inhabitants  have  followed  their  work  into  other  parts  of  the 
town. 

The  sanitary  result  of  the  improvement  has  been  most  striking. 
The  following  table  shows  the  death-rate  in  some  of  the  streets  in 
the  area  before  the  commencement  of  operations  and  since  the 
principal  changes  have  been  carried  out : — 

Average  for 

three  Years, 

1879-81. 

25-6 
21-9 
24-9 
28-8 
19-1 
13-2 
15-0 
220 

For  the  whole  of  the  above  streets  the  average,  which  was  53*2  for 
the  first  period,  has  been  reduced  to  21*3  since  the  alterations. 
This  great  improvement  has  affected  the  average  death-rate  for  the 
whole  borough,  and,  coupled  with  the  admirable  sanitary  arrange- 
ments carried  out  bv  the  Health  Committee  under  its  able  and 
devoted  chairman.  Alderman  Cook,  now  Mayor  of  Birmingham,  has 


AytmgB  for 
three  Veaxa. 

1878-76. 

Bailey  Street 

.    97 

Lower  Priory 

.     62-5 

Eope  Walk 

.    42 

Potter  Street 

.     44 

Eussell  Streot     . 

.     53 

Princess  Street  . 

.    46 

Aston  Bead 

.     40 

Tasker  Street     . 

.     47 
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reduced  the  percentage  from  26  per  1,000  in  the  three  years  1873- 
75,  to  20  per  1,000  in  the  three  years  1880-82,  a  saving  for  the 
whole  town  of  2,400  lives  per  annum. 

This,  then,  is  the  scheme  which  Lord  Salisbury  permitted  himself 
to  refer  to  in  his  recent  speech  in  Birmingham  as  "  not  entirely 
successful,  owing  to  the  eccentric  manner  in  which  the  municipal 
authority  has  understood  its  duties."  The  municipal  authority  has 
at  least  the  credit  of  having  made  a  more  valuable  and  practical 
contribution  to  the  settlement  of  the  question  than  their  noble  critic 
and  censor,  and  indeed  they  might  almost  be  said  to  have  found  the 
solution.  If  they  were  in  a  position  to  deal  with  other  districts  of 
Birmingham  as  they  have  dealt  with  the  streets  enumerated  above 
and  with  the  same  results,  and  if  other  corporations  could  imitate 
their  example,  a  few  years  might  see  the  complete  reconstruction  of 
our  large  towns,  accompanied  by  a  satisfactory  improvement  in  the 
health  and  morals  of  the  population.  But  the  difficulty  in  the  way 
is  the  excessive  cost  at  which  such  enterprises  are  now  carried  oat. 
The  estimated  cost  of  the  property  purchased  in  Birmingham  was 
^1,344,000  ;  the  actual  cost  already  incurred  is  £1,474,000,  and  it 
is  expected  that  £90,000  more  will  have  to  be  expended.  The  net 
deficiency  to  be  borne  by  the  rates  is  calculated  at  £550,000,  to 
provide  for  which  a  rate  of  4d.  in  the  pound  is  necessary.  This 
additional  charge  upon  the  town  is  as  much  as  it  can  fairly  be  called 
to  bear.  It  brings  the  total  rates  for  all  purposes  up  to  68.  9d.  in 
the  £,  and  cannot  be  exceeded  without  inflicting  great  hardship 
on  the  small  shopkeepers  and  artisans,  who  already  find  it  difficalt 
enough  to  keep  themselves  free  from  the  pauper  taint;  for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  every  addition  to  the  amount  of  the  rates  increases 
the  number  of  those  who  are  forced  to  have  recourse  to  the  assistance 
of  the  rates. 

The  cost,  then,  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  at  present  to  abol<i 
and  comprehensive  dealing  with  the  subject.  But  large  as  it  is,  it 
represents  not  the  fair  and  reasonable  expense  of  an  important  im- 
provement, but  rather  the  sum  which  has  been  overpaid  to  those 
whose  neglect  of  their  obligations  has  created  the  mischief.  It  may 
be  safely  said  that  a  sum  equal  to  half  at  least,  and  probably  to  three- 
fourths,  of  the  deficiency  has  been  paid  away  in  compensation  over 
and  above  the  fair  market  value  which  the  owners  would  have 
received  if  they  had  been  selling  voluntarily  to  private  purchasers, 
and  not  under  compulsion  to  the  public. 

With  the  amount  at  its  disposal  the  corporation  might  have  dealt 
with  two  or  three  areas  as  large  as  that  selected,  if  they  could  hate 
been  secured  against  the  exorbitant  valuations  of  arbitrators  and 
juries,  and  the  extravagant  expenses  allowed  in  connection  with 
them.  f 

Here,  then,  we  arrive  at  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.    It 
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is  simply  a  question  between  the  rights  of  property  and  the  rights  of 
the  commnnity,  and  as  long  as  we  are  willing  to  treat  as  one  of  the 
incidents  of  private  ownership  the  power  of  exacting  extortionate 
terms  of  compensation,  whenever  the  necessities  of  the  public  call 
for  expropriations,  we  may  write  as  many  articles  and  make  as  many 
speeches  as  we  please  about  artisans'  dwellings,  but  we  bhall  not 
advance  one  single  step  in  the  direction  of  their  improvement. 

Is  there  reason  to  hope  that  public  opinion  has  advanced  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  the  situation?  Is  Parliament  prepared  to 
recognise  the  obligations  as  well  as  the  privileges  of  ownership,  and 
to  insist  that  this  trafBc  in  misery  and  vice  shall  no  longer  be  a 
scarce  of  profit  and  advantage  to  those  who  wink  at  its  existence, 
or  actually  assist  in  promoting  it  P 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  Lord  Salisbury,  at  any  rate,  has  not  arrived 
at  a  clear  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  State  in  this  matter.  He  is 
in  favour  of  everybody  doing  something  except  the  persons  who  are 
the  authors  of  the  mischief.  He  appeals  to  private  charity,  and 
recommends  the  extension  of  the  useful  and  benevolent  work  asso- 
ciated with  the  name  of  Miss  Octavia  Hill ;  he  urges  employers  of 
labour  to  undertake  the  business  of  housing  their  work-people ;  he 
calls  on  the  State  to  lead  the  way  in  this  socialistic  movement ;  and 
he  contemplates  a  large  extension  of  the  system  of  public  loans, 
which  he  would  advance  on  insufficient  security  and  at  unremunera- 
tive  rates  to  private  bodies,  like  the  Peabody  trustees. 

These  proposals  all  have  a  fatal  tendency — even  if  they  are  not 
dictated  by  the  wish — to  shift  the  burden  from  the  right  shoulders, 
and  to  load  the  public  with  a  responsibility  which  properly  belongs 
to  the  owners  of  the  land. 

They  are,  besides,  ill-considered  and  ineffectual  for  their  purpose. 
What  can  be  more  unpractical,  for  instance,  than  the  demand  that 
the  State  shall  provide  houseroom  for  all  its  servants  ?  Consider 
the  difficulties  raised  by  such  a  scheme.  Is  the  accommodation  to 
be  provided  free  and  in  addition  to  present  salaries  and  wages,  or  is 
it  to  be  charged  at  a  fair  market  rate  P  If  the  former,  then  the 
proposition  amounts  to  a  grant  of  one-sixth  increased  remuneration, 
over  and  above  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages,  to  all  persons  at  present 
in  the  employ  of  the  Government,  and  at  the  expense  of  course  of  all 
persons  who  are  not  officials.  A  sum  which  must  be  counted  in 
millions  will  be  added  at  once  to  the  taxation  of  the  country ;  but 
this  is  by  no  means  the  only  objection.  The  grant  of  house  accom- 
modation must  be  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  family — otherwise 
the  State  would  become  pariiceps  criminis  in  overcrowding — and 
the  postman  with  a  large  family  of  eight  or  ten  children  will  receive 
benefits  double  or  treble  the  value  of  what  will  fall  to  his  comrades 
who  have  remained  single.  Again,  is  the  accommodation  offered  to 
bear  any  relation  to  the  position  of  the  official,  or  is  a  coal-porter  to 
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have  the  same  apartments  as  a  confidential  clerk  or  private  secretary? 
If,  however,  the  accommodation  provided  by  the  State  is  to  be  rented 
at  a  fair  value  to  its  servants,  we  are  landed  in  another  set  of 
difficulties.  Are  all  the  officials  to  be  required  to  avail  themselves  of 
thehouseroom  ofEered  them,  and  at  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Treasary? 
If  so,  there  will  be  something  like  a  general  strike,  and  not  half  of 
the  existing  officials  will  surrender  their  independence  and  right  to 
choose  their  own  residence  for  their  appointed  share  in  the  great 
Government  barracks  which  Lord  Salisbury  would  erect  for  them. 
If  acceptance  is  voluntary,  what  is  to  be  done  with  the  rooms  and 
houses  which  will  be  vacant  and  unoccupied  by  officials  ?  Is  the 
State  to  become  general  landlord  and  lodging>house  keeper  ?  Ala 
bonne  heure  !  but  this  is  nationalisation  of  the  land  with  a  vengeance, 
and  will  lead  us  much  farther  than  Lord  Salisbury  appears  to 
imagine. 

Lastly,  who  is  to  insure  that  the  evils  of  overcrowding  and  of 
insanitary  conditions  do  not  grow  up  even  in  the  Government  build- 
ings P  Are  we  to  have  a  new  department  charged  with  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  private  life  of  all  the  members  of  the  Civil  Service,  a  new 
police  des  tnceura  created  for  the  express  benefit  of  Government 
officials  ? 

Lord  Salisbury's  proposal  as  to  loans  of  public  money  is  as  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  as  his  scheme  for  State  almshouses.  He  throws 
over  Sir  Stafibrd  Northcote,  who,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in 
1879,  forced  a  Bill  through  the  House  of  Commons  which  raised  the 
rate  of  interest  on  all  loans  granted  by  the  Public  Works  Commis- 
sioners. The  present  writer,  with  Mr.  Shaw-Lefevre  and  a  few 
others,  opposed  this  legislation.  We  warned  Sir  Stafford  Northcote 
that  by  increasing  the  cost  he  was  rendering  impossible  any  future 
operations  imder  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act,  the  Harbours  Acts,  and 
other  measures,  an  essential  feature  of  which  was  the  provision  of 
capital  on  favourable  terms  under  the  guarantee  of  the  State.  The 
opposition  was  of  no  avail,  and  only  earned  for  those  who  took  part 
in  it  a  charge  of  obstruction,  which  has  been  often  repeated  in  subse- 
quent years.  It  is  some  satisfaction  to  find  that  events  have  justified 
our  criticisms,  and  that,  in  the  dual  leadership  of  the  Conservative 
party,  one  voice  is  raised  to  condenm  the  policy  which  was  initiated 
by  the  other. 

But  while  admitting  the  principle  of  State  loans  for  such  purposes 
as  that  under  discussion,  we  may  be  permitted  to  point  out  that 
nothing  is  to  be  hoped  from  the  particular  proposal  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
To  lend  money  at  3  per  cent,  to  non-representative  bodies,  who  are 
largely  irresponsible  in  their  actions,  is  a  very  doubtful  policy. 
What  security  is  to  be  taken  for  payment  of  the  interest  and  for  the 
ultimate  reimbursement  of  the  loan?  It  is  not  so  much  capital 
that  is  wanting  in  the  case  of  the  Peabody  Trust  and  sixnilar 
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undertakings,  as  the  opportunity  of  expending  it  with  any  chance  of 
a  reasonable  return.  The  difficulty  is  to  get  sites  for  building  ut  a 
cost  which  will  allow  of  even  3  per  cent,  upon  the  outlay.  Lord 
Salisbury's  own  article  shows  that  in  the  most  recent  case  this  object 
has  been  attained  by  a  sacrifice  of  property  belonging  to  the  rate- 
payers equal  to  half  a  million  of  money. 

Passing  over  then  these  halting  suggestions,  let  us  go  to  the  root 
of  the  matter  and  state  the  principle  on  which  alone  a  radical  reform 
is  possible.  The  expense  of  making  totcns  habitable  for  the  toilers  tcho 
dicell  in  them  must  he  thrown  on  the  land  which  their  toil  makes  valuable^ 
ami  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  its  owners. 

When  these  owners,  not  satisfied  with  the  unearned  increment 
which  the  general  prosperity  of  the  country  has  created,  obtain  exor- 
bitant returns  from  their  investment  by  permitting  arrangements 
which  make  their  property  a  public  nuisance  and  a  public  danger, 
the  State  is  entitled  to  step  in  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  rights 
which  they  have  abused,  paying  only  such  compensation  as  will 
fairly  represent  the  worth  of  their  property  fairly  used. 

1.  The  law  should  make  it  an  offence,  punishable  by  heavy  fine, 
to  own  property  in  a  state  unfit  for  human  habitation.  The  law 
already  punishes  the  retail  tradesman  who  exposes  diseased  meat  for 
sale,  and  it  is  a  much  more  serious  offence  to  make  a  profit  out  of 
conditions  which  are  absolutely  incompatible  with  health  and 
morality. 

2.  In  every  case  in  which  the  local  authority  acquires  property 
under  these  conditions,  the  arbitrator  should  be  empowered  to  deduct 
from  the  ascertained  value  such  sum  as  he  thinks  fit  by  way  of  fine 
for  the  misuse  of  the  property  and  the  offence  committed  in  allowing 
it  to  be  the  cause  of  disease  and  crime. 

3.  Local  authorities  should  have  power,  subject  only  to  appeal  to 
the  High  Court,  to  close  such  property,  or  to  make  at  the  expense  of 
the  owner  such  alterations  or  repairs  as  may  be  ordered  by  the  sani- 
tary officer,  without  being  compelled  to  acquire  it. 

4.  Local  authorities  should  be  further  empowered  to  acquire  any 
lands  and  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  a  scheme  under  the  Artisans' 
Dwellings  Acts,  at  the  fair  market  value  of  the  same,  to  be  settled 
by  an  arbitrator  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  instructed  to  give 
in  every  case  the  value  which  a  tcilling  seller  would  obtain  in  the  open 
market  from  a  private  purc/iaser,  with  no  allowance  for  prospective  value 
or  compulsory  sale. 

5.  The  valuation  should  be  made  in  every  case  by  an  official  arbi- 
trator, and  no  appeal  should  be  allowed  from  his  decision. 

6.  The  scheme  of  improvement  should  include  any  surrounding 
property  which  will  be  benefited  by  the  reconstruction  of  the  un- 
healthy area,  and  the  confirming  order  should  authorise  a  rate  to 
be  levied  on  the  owners  of  such  adjacent  property,  fairly  representing 
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the  appreciation  of  their  holdings  by  the  proposed  improvement. 
The  principle  of  this  proposal  has  always  been  adopted  in  the  case  of 
town  improvements  in  the  United  States,  and  it  has  even  found  its 
way  into  English  legislation.  The  Artisans*  Dwellings  Act,  1882, 
provides  that  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrator  the  demolition 
of  the  property  dealt  with  adds  to  the  value  of  other  property  belong- 
ing to  the  same  owner,  the  amount  of  such  increased  value  may  be 
apportioned  and  levied  as  an  improvement  rate  on  the  lands,  &c., 
affected  ;  and  a  similar  provision  has  been  inserted  in  a  Provisional 
Order,  1879,  obtained  by  the  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  All  that  is 
now  required  is  to  extend  this  principle  to  all  lands  benefited, 
whether  belonging  to  the  same  owner  or  not. 

7.  The  cost  of  any  scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  an  unhealthy 
area  should  be  levied  on  all  owners  of  property,  including  long  lease- 
holders, within  a  certain  district  to  be  determined  by  the  scheme. 
The  promoters  would,  in  fact,  in  every  case  specify  a  contributory 
district,  and  the  official  sent  to  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the  scheme 
would  decide  whether  or  not  it  had  been  rightly  defined.  The 
contributory  district  might  be,  in  London,  the  whole  metropolis,  or, 
in  the  provinces,  the  whole  borough  ;  but  if  the  improvement  were 
essentially  local  in  its  character,  and  likely  to  be  to  the  immediate 
advantage  of  a  more  limited  district,  the  cost  might  be  thrown 
entirely  on  the  owners  within  such  district. 

The  effect  of  these  or  similar  provisions  would  be  simply  that 
improvements  on  a  large  scale,  and  in  every  large  town,  could  be 
undertaken  by  the  local  authority  without  fear  of  excessive  cost  or 
additional  burden  on  the  rated  occupiers.  This  is  the  age  of 
municipal  activity  and  enterprise,  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  local  authorities  would  under  those  conditions  joyfully 
embrace  the  opportunity  afforded  to  them,  and  that  they  would 
quickly  put  an  end  to  the  scandal  and  disgrace  which  has  at  last 
forced  itself  on  public  attention,  and  alarmed  and  shocked  the 
public  conscience. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  practical  effect  can  at  present  be 
given  to  the  only  measures  which  afford  hope  of  permanent  relief,  or 
whether  we  shall  be  condemned  to  witness  yet  another  tinkering  of 
the  machinery  which  has  entirely  broken  down. 

In  this  case  it  wiU  be  our  duty  to  point  out  to  the  people  at  large 
that  what  they  want  done  they  must  secure  for  themselves.  Political 
power  is  only  the  means  to  an  end — the  extension  of  the  suffrage 
and  redistribution  of  seats  would  indeed  be  as  worthless  as  the  vaca- 
tion essays  of  great  landowners  if  they  did  not  lead  directly  to  the 
practical  solution  of  some  of  those  social  questions  which  intimately 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  and  in  the  settle- 
ment of  which  they  havo  a  just  right  to  make  their  voices  heard. 

J.  Chamberlain. 
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I  AM  the  great-grandson  of  Mehemet  Ali,  who  more  than  half  a 
century  ago  laid  the  foundation  of  the  hereditary  rule  of  our  family 
in  Egypt.  My  celebrated  ancestor  has  always  been  described^  even 
by  his  enemies,  as  a  man  of  much  determination  and  rare  natural 
intelligence ;  it  must  certainly  be  admitted  that  he  understood  in  a 
remarkable  manner  both  the  times  he  lived  in  and  the  people  he 
governed.  It  was  by  dint  of  these  qualities  that  he  succeeded  in 
calling  forth  order  from  chaos,  and  at  last  exchanged  the  subordi- 
nate position  of  a  Turkish  vali  for  the  more  important  career  of  an 
almost  independent  viceroy.  We  are  all  of  us,  I  think,  justly  proud 
of  my  great-grandfather,  who,  to  use  Lord  Dufferin's  own  words, 
**  proved  his  right  to  found  a  dynasty  by  emancipating  those  whom 
he  ruled  from  the  arbitrary  thraldom  of  an  imperious  suzerain." 
His  son,  Ibrahim  Pacha,  only  lived  for  a  few  months  after  his 
accession ;  my  father,  the  Khedive  Ismail,  occupied  the  throne  of 
Mehemet  Ali  for  seventeen  years,  and  my  eldest  brother,  Mehemet 
Tewfik  Pacha,  now  reigns  in  his  stead.  I  was  bom  twenty-four 
years  ago  in  my  father's  house  situated  on  the  island  of  Rhoda, 
opposite  Old  Cairo,  and  am  an  Egyptian  of  the  Egyptians. 

If  I  am  an  Egyptian  by  birth  and  sympathies,  and  one  of  the 
house  of  Mehemet  Ali  by  descent,  I  may  with  equal  justice  almost 
claim  to  be  an  Englishman  by  education.  My  governess  when  I 
was  a  little  child,  and  whose  features  I  can  hardly  remember  now, 
was  an  Englishwoman ;  during  ten  years  General  Maclean  gave  me 
the  benefit  of  his  care  as  my  tutor  and  governor,  and  he  was  succeeded 
by  Mr.  Freeland.  I  then  came  to  England  to  continue  my  education 
at  the  Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  where  I  eventually 
passed  the  examination  qualifying  me  for  a  commission  in  the  Artillery. 
Meanwhile,  great  changes  had  taJien  place  in  Egypt ;  for  my  father, 
having  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  eldest  son,  Tewfik  Pacha,  had 
gone  into  exile  at  Naples.  I  wrote  to  my  brother  to  say  that,  as  my 
proposed  course  of  studies  had  been  thus  completed,  I  intended 
returning  to  Egypt.  I  had  yet,  however,  to  learn  the  bitter  lesson 
that  it  was  an  unpardonable  ofEence  to  be  my  father's  son.  Other 
transgressions  I  could  not  possibly  have  committed,  as  I  had  never 
taken  any  share  in  Egyptian  politics,  being  still  little  more  than  a 
boy  when  I  first  came  to  England.  My  brother  peremptorily  for- 
bade my  coming  to  Cairo.  Lord  Granville  twice  intervened  on  my 
behalf,  but  the  Khedive's  resolution  on  the  subject  was  not  to  be  so 
easily  shaken.     He  has  since  emphatically  declared  that  as  long  as 
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he  reignB  I  sliall  never  see  Egypt  again.  From  this  decision  there 
is  no  appeal ;  so  I,  too^  like  my  father,  am  an  exile. 

I  desire  to  say  a  few  words  about  those  passing  eyents  which  have 
so  intimate  and  vital  a  concern  with  the  future  of  Egypt,  and  which 
may  possibly  in  a  more  remote  degree  even  affect  the  destiny  of 
England.  My  individual  positioni  it  is  true,  might  very  well  counsel 
me  to  keep  saence ;  but  my  duty  to  Egypt,  the  hmd  of  my  birth,  and 
my  affection  for  England,  the  country  of  my  education  and  the 
hospitable  refuge  of  my  exile,  must  be  my  excuse  for  speaking. 

I  more  and  more  deplore  the  tendency  which  continually  shows 
itself  to  treat  Egyptian  Nationalism  either  as  a  fiction  or  as  the 
shadowy  dream  of  political  enthusiasts.  It  is  neither  one  nor  the 
other.  It  is  a  genuine  phase  of  Egyptian  thought  and  feeling  which 
grew  up  long  before  the  Pronunctamento  of  September,  1881,  and 
has,  I  think,  assuredly  survived  Tel*el-Kebir.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  give  Ar&bi  and  his  associates  the  credit  of  inventing  it  or 
even  bringing  it  to  light;  but  I  sincerely  believe  they  were  its 
faithful  and  honest  exponents  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  I  also 
am  of  opinion  that  the  majority  of  Egyptians  were  heart  and  soul 
with  them  in  those  efforts  for  reform  and  redress  which,  by  an 
adverse  combination  of  circumstances,  at  last  developed  into  armed 
resistance.  No  popular  error  has  entailed  more  fatal  consequences 
on  Egypt  than  this  misunderstanding  of  her  legitimate  aspirations. 
The  ridicule  so  unsparingly  cast  on  her  puny  attempts  at  constitutional 
reform  was  to  my  mind  something  like  the  pelting  of  the  frogs  by  the 
boys  in  ^sop's  fables :  it  produced  laughter  and  gibes  in  Europe, 
but  it  brought  grief  and  despair  to  my  fellow-countrymen.  Egyptian 
NationaL'sm  was  unsparingly  pelted  by  its  European  critics,  and  the 
Egyptians  are  still  suffering  from  the  effects.  The  late  unfortunate 
war  was  to  a  great  extent  brought  about  by  misconception  and  mis- 
representation of  Egyptian  feeling,  and  it  is  only  just  now  that 
people  are  beginning  to  suspect  a  blunder.  I  do  not  myself  wonder 
at  the  error  into  which  England  fell,  and  when  once  the  mistake  was 
made,  a  series  of  accidents  helped  to  perpetuate  it.  The  key  of  a 
real  and  lasting  solution  of  the  Egyptian  difficulty  is  to  be  found  in 
a  due  recognition  of  Egyptian  Nationalism  in  its  broadest  sense  on  the 
part  of  England  as  the  pioneer  of  reorganisation,  and  by  the  Egyptian 
Gotemment  as  the  actual  and  interested  reorganisers, 

I  am  so  accustomed  to  see  every  conceivable  ill  connected  with 
Egypt  persistently  attributed  to  my  father  that  I  am  not  astonished 
at  a  great  deal  being  always  taken  for  granted  on  this  head.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  the  Khedive  Ismail  was  the  first  to  recognise  and 
even  promote  the  growth  of  national  aspirations,  to  give  his  subjects 
a  constitution,  to  implant  the  seeds  at  least  of  a  system  of  represen- 
tation in  the  country,  and  to  carry  out  such  a  sweeping  measure  of 
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judicial  reform  as  was  involyed  in  the  creation  of  the  International 
Tribunals.  When  the  last  events  of  his  reign  come  to  be  impartiaUy 
considered,  history  will  make  up  her  mind  as  to  the  extent  which 
these  early  attempts  to  give  force  to  the  principle  of  "  Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians  *'  contributed  to  precipitate  his  downfall ;  but  it  is  impos- 
sible with  justice  to  deny  that  he  himself  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a 
movement  which  he  Slaw  was  only  the  natural  consequence  of  im- 
proved education  and  increased  connection  with  the  civilisation  of 
the  West.  My  brother,  the  present  E^hedive,  after  repeated  hesita- 
tions and  changes  of  opinion,  finally  determined  to  crush  out 
Egyptian  Nationalism.  We  were  a  year  ago,  and  are  still,  in 
presence  of  the  consequences.  I  firmly  believe  that,  until  the  real 
nature  of  those  events  which  have  so  rapidly  crowded  one  upon  the 
other  during  the  last  four  years  of  Egyptian  history  are  better  under- 
stood, we  shall  never  be  able  to  liberate  ourselves  from  the  dire  confu- 
sion in  which  the  country  is  still  inextricably  plunged.  As  to  my 
brother,  I  will  say  nothing.  I  only  hope  he  will  come  to  realise 
those  mistakes  which  have  brought  so  many  misfortunes  to  Egypt. 
He  may  then  induce  his  subjects  to  reverse  the  opinion  they  have 
arrived  at  concerning  him.  All  I  wish  to  do,  as  far  as  the  limits  of 
this  short  paper  will  allow  me,  is  to  point  out  the  error  which  I  con- 
ceive has  been  committed  in  the  wholesale  rejection  of  Egyptian 
Nationalism  as  a  fiction,  and  at  the  same  time  the  inutility  of 
attempts  to  transfer  the  blame  for  the  calamities  of  Egypt  to  the 
wrong  shoulders. 

I  will  take  as  an  example  the  question  which  is  at  the  moment  I 
write  of  supreme  importance  to  the  future  of  Egypt — ^the  indebted- 
ness of  the  peasantry.  To  my  great  surprise  an  able  writer  who  has 
recently  told  us  much  about  that  country  would  also  hold  my  father 
responsible  even  for  this.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  when  the  Khe- 
dive Ismail  left  Egypt  in  June,  1879,  the  fellaheen  owed  only  two 
nuUions  sterling ;  whereas  in  June,  1883,  their  debt  reached  very 
nearly  the  alarming  total  of  twelve  millions  of  pounds.  I  am  at  a 
loss  to  conceive  by  what  train  of  reasoning  my  father  can  be 
reproached  for  a  state  of  things  over  which  he  could  have  had  no 
possible  control.  If  the  peasants  paid  heavier  taxes  before  the 
Law  of  Liquidation  came  into  force,  their  interests  as  regards  an 
adequate  water-supply  for  the  carrying  on  of  their  cultivation  were 
more  efficiently  protected.  Good  irrigation  enabled  them  to  pro- 
duce more,  and  their  condition  was  then  infinitely  preferable  to 
the  state  in  which  they  are  to-day.  The  collection  of  taxes  was, 
I  think,  better  managed  in  the  old  time.  Nothing  favours  the 
usurer  more  than  the  monthly  or  periodical  gathering  in  of  the 
contributions  required  from  the  fellah.  The  Egyptian  peasant  can 
only  pay  his  taxes  when  he  receives  the  proceeds  of  his  harvest.     If 
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they  are  not  taken  from  him  then  he  improyidently  spends  liis 
gains,  and  must  go  to  the  usurer  to  satisfy  each  succeeding  demand 
of  the  tax-gatherer.  No  half  measures  can  avert  the  crisis  which 
has  heen  produced  by  a  yariety  of  causes,  two  of  which  I  have  briefly 
endeavoured  to  indicate.  There  must  be  a  searching  and  local 
investigation.  The  usurer  must  not  bo  allowed  any  great  fadlitieB 
for  exacting  his  pound  of  flesh,  nor  do  I  believe  in  loans  by  banks 
or  financial  companies  to  pay  off  these  remorseless  creditois.  It 
must  be  first  ascertained  what  the  peasants  really  borrowed— I 
mean,  of  course,  what  they  really  received.  When  thia  is  done  (and 
it  can  only  be  ascertained  by  close  inquiry)  schemes  for  helping  the 
debtors  by  other  loans  at  a  moderate  rate  of  interest  are  worth  con- 
sidering. I  regret  to  see  the  consideration  of  this  crying  question 
has  been  postponed.  Even  as  I  write  we  are  furnished  with  an 
illustration  of  the  inevitable  consequences  of  delay  and  mere 
palliative  remedies.  A  Standard  telegram  from  Egypt  teUs  us  that 
*^  The  commissioners  which  are  to  be  appointed  to  examine  into  the 
question  of  the  debt  of  the  fellaheen  are  not  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
work  until  the  end  of  December,  in  order  that  peasants  may  not  be 
encouraged  by  false  hopes  to  evade  the  payment  of  their  taxes  and 
debts.''  Then  follows  what  might  very  well  have  been  anticipated: 
*' The  fellaheen  have  already  learnt  that  the  Government  intends 
examining  into  their  condition  next  year,  and  instead  of  the  wished- 
for  result  being  obtained,  they  are  simply  renewing  all  their  bills 
with  the  usurers  at  exorbitant  rates,  hoping  for  ultimate  relief/' 
We  have,  therefore,  nothing  left  to  comfort  us  but  the  assurance 
*'  that  Mr.  Edgar  Vincent  is  busy  at  the  capital,  gathering  informa- 
tion from  all  sources,  and  endeavouring  to  find  a  solution  for  what 
has  become  by  far  the  most  serious  question  of  the  day."  Till  some 
decision  has  been  come  to,  it  is  impossible  to  disguise  the  &ct  that 
another  danger  for  the  peace  of  Egypt  will  always  be  looming  in  the 
distance. 

There  are,  however,  other  questions  of  hardly  less  importance  to 
the  future  of  Egypt.  I  allude  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  Civil 
Service  with  European  employ  is  and  the  crying  inequality  of  taxation 
as  between  the  native  Egyptians  on  the  one  hand  and  the  foreign 
colonists  on  the  other.  As  yet,  I  regret  to  see,  no  material  change  for 
the  better  has  been  either  attempted  or  accomplished  in  these  matters. 
I  do  not  think  Arabi  can  be,  with  justice,  accused  of  having  ever  said 
too  much  or  spoken  too  strongly  on  the  subject.  During  my  father^s 
reign  Europeans  often  entered  the  service  of  the  Egyptian  Gbvern- 
ment  at  his  invitation,  but  no  perceptible  irritation  was  caused  bv 
their  presence.  The  reason  for  this  is  very  simple.  In  the  Khedive 
Ismail's  time  Europeans  were  selected  for  employment  solely  bj 
reason  of  manifest  personal  fitness  for  the  efficient  discharge  of  the 
various  functions  belonging  to  their  different  posts.     The  Egyptians 
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are  quick  enough  to  realise  eyident  superior  qualifications,  and  their 
presence  was  quite  su£Scient  to  prevent  outward  grumbling  or 
inward  discontent.  Since  then  on  a  changi  tout  cela;  Europeans 
haye  been  appointed  merely  because  they  were  Europeans,  and  as 
such  deemed  fitting  objects  for  protection ;  the  salaries  of  their  posts 
have  been  increased  wholly  with  a  view  to  meet  European  require- 
ments, while  native  Egyptians  have  been  imceremoniously  elbowed 
out  of  the  way  to  make  room  for  the  new  comers.  These  evils  have 
especially  abounded  in  cases  where  a  department  has  been  blessed 
with  a  dual  foreign  superintendence  representing  twe  rival  foreign 
influences.  Each  element  in  the  superintendence  naturally  enough 
vied  with  his  colleague  in  creating  a  subordinate  body  of  faithful 
compatriot  adherents ;  and  the  native  Egyptians  have  had,  as  usual, 
to  pay  the  pots  cassia  of  these  international  jealousies.  Under  these 
circumstances,  I  think  the  complaints  of  the  Egyptians  on  this  head 
can  hardly  be  wondered  at.  The  Egyptian  reformer  of  the  future 
must  take  care  to  be  always  able  to  justify  the  employment  of 
Europeans  by  the  superior  qualifications  of  his  nominees ;  he  must 
strive,  at  the  same  time,  to  create,  as  far  as  possible,  an  intelligent 
and  trustworthy  Egyptian  Executive. 

Foreigners  in  Egypt  must,  in  the  time  to  come,  submit  to  the 
same  burdens  of  taxation  as  the  Egyptians.  It  is  difficult  to  describe 
the  perpetual  irritation  caused  by  the  present  existing  glaring  in- 
equality of  State  contribution.  Egypt  is  now  asked  to  pay  some 
millions  sterling  on  account  of  the  losses  occasioned  to  Europeans  at 
Alexandria.  This  affords  an  opportunity  for  an  equitable  adjust- 
ment of  the  taxation  question.  The  accounts  which  reach  us  as  to  the 
proposed  settlement  of  the  Indemnity  Claims  are  far  from  reassuring. 
Here,  too,  I  think  some  searching  and  impartial  inquiry  is  needed. 

have  been  somewhat  surprised  to  hear  it  lately  asserted  that  the 
great  network  of  public  improvements  my  father  wove  with  so  much 
toil  and  at  so  great  a  cost  over  the  whole  face  of  Egypt  was  merely 
designed  as  a  means  of  improving  his  own  estates.  A  glance  at  the 
map  will  show  this  suggestion  to  be  groundless.  How  the  theory 
I  allude  to  can,  with  any  show  of  reason,  be  applied  to  such 
enterprises  as  the  harbour  of  Alexandria,  the  railways,  and  the 
telegraph-lines  scattered  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine.  Ismail  Pacha  to  a  great  extent 
certainly  incurred  the  public  debt  of  Egypt ;  but  it  is  not  less  true 
that  he  laboured  hard  for  the  progress  of  his  country.  The  just 
historian  cannot,  I  think,  ignore  the  contrast  between  the  material 
Egypt  of  1860  and  the  material  Egypt  of  1880.  Some  writers, 
however,  not  only  fail  to  realise  it,  but  apparently  forget  that  one- 
fifth  of  the  liabilities  of  Egypt  must  be  attributed  to  the  expenses 
she  incurred  in  the   construction  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  has 
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benefited  the  whole  world  so  much  and  Egypt  herself  so  litde. 
I  do  not  even  attempt  to  assert  that  my  father's  policy  was 
either  perfect  or  free  from  many  grievous  errors,  nor  do  I  for  a 
moment  imagine  he  thinks  so  himself.  Adversity  and  exile  have 
afforded  time  and  occasion  for  reflection.  Ismail  Pacha  (if  I  may, 
as  his  son,  take  the  liberty  of  saying  so)  tried  to  run  when  he  shoold 
have  walked.  The  rapid  pace  at  which  he  desired  Egypt  to  adTance 
in  civilisation  and  prosperity  did  temporary  harm  at  least  both 
to  the  country  and  to  himself.  My  father  also,  I  think,  erred  in  con- 
centrating too  much  commercial  enterprise  in  his  own  person.  His 
greatest  blunder,  however,  was  probably  his  too  confiding  trust  in 
the  foreign  element  of  his  administration.  I  do  not  wish  my  readers 
to  think  that  by  the  term  '^ foreign"  I  refer  to  the  Europeans 
who  entered  the  Egyptian  cabinet  towards  the  close  of  his  reign. 

From  such  blame  as  these  three  faults  entail  his  Highness  Ismail 
Pacha  cannot  escape.  He  has  gathered,  and  is  gathering  still,  the 
bitter  fruit  they  have  brought  him.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied, 
as  I  have  said  before,  that  he  made  Egypt  what  she  is,  or  radier 
what  she  might  be,  to-day.  The  education  which  rendered  national 
aspirations  possible  was  his  work.  He  gave  Egypt  her  first  consti- 
tution and  her  first  representative  assembly.  He  preserved  order 
through  the  country  down  to  the  very  moment  he  quitted  it 
Many  Egyptians  owe  their  first  employment  in  the  public  service 
to  him.  He  succeeded  at  last  in  obtaining  the  semi-independence 
of  his  country  from  the  imwilling  concessions  of  ''an  imperioos 
suzerain,''  as  well  as  the  right  of  direct  succession  for  his  eldest 
son.  He  constructed,  as  I  have  before  said^  railways,  canak, 
bridges,  telegraphs,  and  harbours.  He  opened  in  person  the 
greatest  triumph  of  engineering  skill  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Whea 
he  became  conscious  of  the  growing  strength  of  the  national  aspira- 
tions he  had  encouraged,  he  made  an  attempt  to  give  them  a  practical 
form.  He  was  not,  however,  permitted  to  complete  the  experiment 
in  person.  A  bitter  experience  of  four  years  has  brought  us  face 
to  face  once  more  with  the  old  question.  What  is  to  be  the  fntore 
of  Egypt  ?  If  ever  a  satisfactory  solution  is  to  be  arrived  at  it 
can  only  be  found  in  a  patient  inquiry  into  the  latest  portions  of 
Egyptian  history,  a  generous  sympathy  with  the  legitimate  aspira- 
tions of  the  people,  and  a  due  recognition  of  the  national  sentiment 
which  prevails  amongst  them.  I^o  stable  reorganisation  can  be 
built  up  either  on  useless  recriminations  or  unworthy  prejudice.  I 
firmly  trust  that  England  will  yet  teach  us  that  ''Egypt  for  the 
Egyptians  "  means  something  more  than  a  political  formula.  It  is 
this  belief,  and  this  belief  alone,  which  must  be  the  excuse  and  justi- 
fication for  troubling  an  ever-generous  public  with  the  ideas  of  an 
exile.  Ibrahim  Hilmt. 
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On  the  tenth  of  December,  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  ago, 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  in  London  was  founded  by  George  III. 
The  aim  of  those  artists  who,  dissatisfied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  short-lived  Incorporated  Society  of  Artists,  in  which 
no  provision  was  made  for  art  instruction,  were  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  establishing  the  Royal  Academy,  may  be  gathered 
from  the  following  extract  from  the  memorial  presented  by  them 
to  the  £ing  on  November  28,  1768 :  "  The  two  principal  objects 
we  have  in  view  are  the  establishing  a  well-regulated  School 
or  Academy  of  Design  for  the  use  of  students  in  the  Arts,  and  an 
Annual  Exhibition,  open  to  all  artists  of  distinguished  merit,  where 
they  may  ofPer  their  performances  to  public  inspection,  and  acquire 
that  degree  of  reputation  and  encouragement  which  they  shall  be 
deemed  to  deserve.  We  apprehend  that  the  profit  arising  from  the 
last  of  these  institutions  will  fully  answer  aU  the  expenses  of  the 
first ;  we  even  flatter  ourselves  they  will  be  more  than  necessary  for 
that  purpose,  and  that  we  shall  be  enabled  annually  to  distribute 
somewhat  in  useful  charities."  Among  the  names  of  the  twenty-two 
artists  who  signed  this  memorial  are  those  of  Benjamin  West, 
Richard  Wilson,  Angelica  Kauffinann,  Francesco  Bartolozzi,  Mary 
Moser,  Francis  Cotes,  William  Chambers,  Paul  Sandby,  and  Francis 
Hayman.  The  £ing's  answer  to  the  prayer  of  the  memorialists  for 
his  patronage,  protection,  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  their  scheme 
was  most  favourable,  but  he  desired  that  their  intentions  should  be 
more  fuUy  set  forth  in  writing.  A  plan  was  accordingly  drawn  up 
and  presented  to  him  on  December  7,  of  which  he  expressed  his 
approval,  and  on  the  10th  it  was  formally  submitted  to  him  at  St. 
James's,  and  he  wrote  at  the  bottom  of  it,  "  I  approve  of  this  plan ; 
let  it  be  put  in  execution,  George  R."  This  plan,  which  is  called 
the  ''  Instrument,"  defines  in  twenty-seven  clauses  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  Academy.  It  also  gives  the  names  of  the 
thirty-six  artists  nominated  by  the  King  as  Academicians.  Among 
them,  in  addition  to  the  twenty-two  who  signed  the  memorial,  are 
the  names  of  Joshua  Reynolds  and  Thomas  Gainsborough. 

Some  of  the  most  important  clauses  of  this  Instrument  were  those 
which  dealt  with  the  *'  Schools  of  Design,"  to  be  instituted  under 
the  conduct  and  general  superintendence  of  an  officer  to  be  called  the 
"£eeper,"  and  the  teaching  in  which  was  to  be  '*  imder  the  direction 
of  the  ablest  artists,"  who  were  to  be  ''  elected  annually  from  among 
the  Academicians,''  and  to  be  called  "  Visitors."    There  were  also  to 
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be  Professors  for  tlie  delivery  of  public  lectures.  Tbe  Keeper  (Oeorge 
Michael  Moser)  and  the  Visitors  were  elected,  together  with  the 
President  (Joshua  Eeynolds),  the  Secretary,  and  the  Council,  at  the 
first  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  newly-formed  institution,  held  four 
days  after  its  foundation.  The  Professors  were  chosen  at  the  next 
meeting  on  December  17.  The  earliest  subjects  of  consideration  hy 
the  Council  were  bye-laws  for  the  regulation  of  the  schook  and 
arrangements  for  their  early  opening.  This  eyent  took  place  on 
January  2,  1769,  when  Sir  Joshua  Rejoiolds  deliyered  the  first  of 
those  discourses  which  have  become  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their 
style  and  for  the  valuable  instruction  and  advice  that  they  offer  to 
the  student  of  art.  In  this  discourse  the  accomplished  President 
lays  down  the  principles  by  which  both  the  teachers  and  the  taught 
shoiild  be  guided  in  their  work.  It  would  be  well  if,  in  the  present 
day,  his  words  of  wisdom  were  more  read  and  acted  upon.  The  schools 
thus  came  into  existence  before  any  steps  were  taken  for  holding 
an  exhibition,  and  were  first  held  in  some  large  chambers  in  Pall 
Mall,  a  little  eastward  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  Senior  United 
Service  Club,  and  consisted  of  what  was  called  an  "antique"  or 
"  plaister  academy  '*  and  an  "  academy  of  living  models."  In  order 
to  obtain  admission  as  a  student  it  was  required  that  the  candidate 
shoidd  ''present  a  drawing,  or  model,  from  a  plaister  cast  to  the 
Keeper,  and  if  he  thinks  him  properly  qualified  he  shall  be  permitted 
to  make  a  drawing  or  model  from  a  cast  in  the  Royal  Academy,  which, 
if  approved  of  by  the  Keeper  and  Visitor  for  the  time  being,  shall  he 
laid  before  the  Council  for  confirmation ;  which  obtained,  he  shall 
receive  his  letter  of  admission  as  a  Student  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
where  he  shall  continue  to  draw  after  the  plaister  till  the  Keeper  and 
Visitor  for  the  time  being  judge  him  qualified  to  draw  after  the  living 
models,  when  they  shall  have  power  to  admit  him."  In  the  antique 
school  the  instruction  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Keeper;  in  the 
school  for  the  living  model  it  was  practically  carried  on  by  the 
Visitors,  though  under  the  general  superintendence  of  that  authority. 
Of  these  Visitors  there  were  to  be  annually  elected  nine  from  amongst 
the  Academicians,  "painters  of  history,  able  sculptors,  or  other 
persons  properly  qualified."  Each  was  to  attend  one  month  in  the 
year  by  rotation,  "  to  set  the  figures,  to  examine  the  performances 
of  the  students,  to  advise  and  instruct  them,  to  endeavour  to  form 
their  taste,  and  turn  their  attention  towards  that  branch  of  the  arts 
for  which  they  shall  seem  to  have  the  aptest  disposition.''  The 
first  Visitors  were  Agostino  Carlini,  Charles  Catton,  G.  Baptist 
Cipriani,  Nathaniel  Dance,  Francis  Hayman,  Peter  Toms,  Benjamin 
West,  Richard  Wilson,  Francesco  Zuccarelli.  In  the  clause  of  the 
Instrument  above  quoted  providing  for  the  establishment  of  these 
Visitors  lay  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  method  of  instruction 
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to  be  carried  out  in  the  Academy  schools,  a  principle  which  has 
been  maintained  and  enlarged  down  to  the  present  time — viz.  that 
the  students  should  have  the  opportunity  of  profiting  by  the  instruc- 
tion and  example  not  of  one  able  artist  but  of  many.  The  aim  was 
to  encourage  individuality,  not  to  promote  uniformity. 

During  the  first  year  seventy-seven  students  were  admitted,  the 
period  of  studentship  being  fixed  at  six  years.  Among  them  were 
many  who  afterwards  became  Academicians — e.g.  John  Bacon,  Thomas 
Banks,  Eichard  Cosway,  Francis  Wheatley,  John  Yenn,  John  Flax- 
man,  and  others.  That  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  prizes  might 
not  be  wanting,  three  gold  medals  were  given^-one  for  the  best 
picture  in  oil-colours,  one  for  the  best  model  of  a  bas-relief,  and 
one  for  the  best  design  in  architecture,  and  nine  silver  medals  for 
drawings  and  models  done  in  the  schools.  To  these  was  added,  in 
the  following  year,  a  ''  travelling  studentship ''  of  the  value  of  £60  a 
year,  tenable  for  three  years,  which  was  to  be  competed  for  by  the 
gold-medal  students,  its  object  being  to  afford  those  who  gave  promise 
of  superior  ability  the  means  of  studying  their  art  abroad.  In  the 
same  year,  too,  the  library,  the  establishment  of  which  had  been  pro- 
vided for  by  a  clause  in  the  Instrument,  was  opened,  and  a  librarian 
(Francis  Hayman)  appointed. 

All  these  advantages  were  offered  to  the  student  free  of  all  charge. 
He  had  to  contribute  nothing  in  the  shape  of  fees,  or  in  any  other 
way,  towards  defraying  the  expenses  of  his  education.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  said  to  have  been  another  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Academy  schools  that  they  should  be  free  schools.  If  the  profits 
arising  from  an  annual  exhibition,  out  of  which  they  were  maintained, 
were  not  sufficient,  George  III.  had  promised,  in  compliance  with 
the  request  of  the  memorialists,  to  make  up  the  difference  out  of  his 
own  privy  purse.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  he  expended,  in 
fulfilment  of  this  promise,  a  sum  of  £900.  This  call  upon  the  royal 
purse  continued  for  twelve  years,  though  gradually  decreasing  in 
amount.  In  1781  the  receipts  from  the  exhibition  were  more  than 
enough  to  meet  all  the  expenses  of  the  institution. 

Early  in  the  year  1771  the  schools  were  transferred  from  Pall 
Mall  to  apartments  made  over  to  the  Royal  Academy  for  its  use  by 
Oeorge  III.  in  his  palace  at  old  Somerset  House,  a  building  which 
had  been  the  private  property  of  the  Crown  for  more  than  two 
centuries.  Shortly  afterwards  it  was  surrendered  by  the  King  for 
the  purpose  of  Government  offices ;  but  his  Majesty,  in  consenting  to 
exchange  it  for  Buckingham  House,  stipulated  that  a  part  of  the 
new  building  should  be  appropriated  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
the  Royal  Society,  and  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  The  new 
rooms  were  ready  in  1780,  and  to  them  were  removed  not  only 
the  schools,   the  library,  and  the  other  departments  which  had 
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already  been  housed  in  the  old  building,  but  also  the  ezhifaition, 
which  up  to  that  date  had  been  held  in  its  old  quarters  in  Fall  HalL 
The  number  of  students  who  had  been  admitted  to  the  schools  in 
the  twelve  years  from  their  foundation  in  1769  to  the  end  of  the 
year  (1780)  in  which  they  took  possession  of  the  building  in  new 
Somerset  House  was  384,  and  the  amount  expended  in  their  grataitous 
education  £10,826  17s.  6d.  Here  the  Boyal  Academy  and  its  schook 
remained  for  fifty-six  years.  During  that  time  Benjamin  West 
succeeded  Reynolds  as  President,  Thomas  Lawrence  took  the  place  of 
West,  and  Martin  Archer  Shoe  that  of  Lawrence ;  Agostino  Garlini, 
Joseph  Wilton,  Henry  Fuseli,  Henry  Thomson,  and  William  Hilton 
succeeded  one  another  as  Keepers ;  while  among  the  names  of  the 
students  during  that  period  are  found  those  of  Northcote,  Stothard, 
Lawrence,  Hoppner,  Moreland,  Shee,  Flaxman,  Turner,  Soane, 
Callcott,  Haydon,  Linnell,  Wilkie,  Mulready,  Hilton,  Leslie,  Etty, 
Constable,  Eastlake,  Edwin  Landseer,  Boxall,  Maclise,  Foley,  and 
many  others  well  known  to  fame.  In  the  coiurse  of  this  long  period 
various  changes  were  made  in  the  rules  and  regulations.  The  term 
of  studentship,  originally  fixed  at  six  years,  was  extended  in  1792  to 
seven  years,  and  again,  in  1800,  to  ten  years,  with  the  privilege  of 
an  annual  renewal  dependent  upon  the  diligence  and  progress  of  the 
applicant;  the  value  of  the  travelling  studentship  was  increased 
from  £60  to  £100  a  year  in  1790,  to  £130  in  1817,  and  to  £160  in 
1832.  In  1810,  and  at  subsequent  periods,  additional  subjects  for 
competition  were  set,  and  additional  medals  and  prizes  given;  a 
school  of  painting,  in  addition  to  the  antique  school  and  the  school 
of  the  living  model,  was  instituted  in  1815,  and  Visitors  were  elected 
to  teach  in  it  on  the  same  principle  as  in  the  life  school,  while  a 
Curator  was  appointed  to  have  the  general  charge  of  it.  The  annual 
average  cost  of  the  schools  had  risen  to  £2,000. 

We  now  enter  on  what  may  be  called  the  third  period  in  the 
history  of  the  Boyal  Academy  and  its  schools,  viz.  that  of  its 
location  in  Trafalgar  Square.  There  is  no  need  to  enter  here  into 
the  discussions  which  arose  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Boyal  Academy  to  claim  to  be  provided  with  accom- 
modation elsewhere  when  the  apartments  which  had  been  given  it  at 
Somerset  House  were  required  by  the  Gk)vemment  for  public  offices. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  claim  was  admitted,  and  at  the  end  of  1836 
a  portion  of  the  new  building  just  erected  in  Trafalgar  Square  to 
serve  as  a  National  Gallery  was  handed  over  to  the  Academy.  The 
formal  installation  took  place  on  April  28,  1837,  when  William  IV., 
who,  as  head  of  the  institution,  had  expressly  given  his  sanction  and 
consent  to  the  exchange  of  apartments,  came  and  opened  the  new 
building.  The  accommodation  for  the  schools  was  in  some  respects 
superior  to  what  it  had  been  at  Somerset  House,  but  was  by  no 
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means  adequate  to  the  increase  in  the  number  of  students.  Among 
the  list  of  those  admitted  just  previous  to  and  soon  after  the  removal 
from  Somerset  House  occur  the  names  of  J.  C.  Hook,  W.  P.  Frith, 
and  J.  E.  Millais.  The  following  are  some  of  the  principal  changes 
which  took  place  in  the  rules  during  this  period :  the  reduction  in 
1853  of  the  term  of  studentship  from  ten  to  seven  years,  with  the 
privilege  to  those  who  had  obtained  medals  of  continuing  students 
for  life ;  the  admission  for  the  first  time  of  female  students  in  1860 ; 
the  appointment  of  a  Curator  in  the  antique  school  in  1851,  and  in 
the  life  school  in  1866 ;  and  the  further  addition  of  money  prizes 
and  medals  for  annual  competition,  including  a  travelling  student- 
ship of  £160  for  architects.  An  increase  in  the  annual  cost  had 
taken  place,  and  it  now  averaged  nearly  £3,000.  The  presidential 
chair  had  been  occupied  successively  by  Sir  C.  L.  Eastlake  and  Sir  F. 
Grant,  while  George  Jones  and  Charles  Landseer  had  been  Keepers. 

The  year  1869  was  an  important  one  in  the  history  of  the 
Academy.  It  had  just  completed  its  century,  and  was  about,  for  the 
first  time,  to  take  possession  of  a  permanent  home  belonging  to  itself. 
^Negotiations  for  the  removal  of  the  Academy  from  Tra&lgar  Square, 
in  order  that  the  whole  of  the  building  might  be  appropriated  to  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Gallery,  had  been  going  on  for  some  years, 
but  it  was  not  until  1866  that  the  Government,  recognising  the  claim 
of  the  Academy  in  virtue  of  its  original  tenure  of  apartments  under 
the  Crown,  and  of  the  public  services  rendered  by  it  for  so  many 
years  in  giving  gratuitous  art-education  to  all  those  able  to  profit  by 
it,  in  affording  all  qualified  artists  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  their 
works,  and  in  relieving  distressed  artists  and  their  f  amiHes,  without 
any  aid  from  the  State,  offered  to  place  at  its  disposal  Burlington 
House  and  a  portion  of  the  ground  behind  it ;  the  Academy,  on  its 
part,  undertaking  to  erect  out  of  the  funds  which,  after  defraying  the 
varied  expenses  connected  with  its  public  work,  it  had,  by  careful 
management  and  economy,  been  enabled  to  lay  by,  all  such  buildings 
as  might  be  necessary  for  carrying  on  that  work.  These  buildings 
were  begun  in  1867,  and  in  1869  the  exhibition  galleries  and  the 
schools  were  completed.  Circumstances  prevented  the  adaptation  of 
old  Burlington  House  to  the  purposes  of  the  library,  the  Gibson  and 
diploma  galleries,  the  Council  room,  and  the  offices  imtil  1874. 

Hitherto  the  schools,  both  at  Somerset  House  and  Trafalgar  Square, 
had  been  carried  on  under  the  disadvantageous  liability  of  being 
whoUy  or  partially  discontinued  during  the  time  the  Exidbition  was 
open,  the  same  rooms  serving  for  both  purposes.  Now  the  students 
were  able  to  pursue  their  work  iminterruptedly  throughout  the 
year,  with  the  exception  of  two  months'  vacation,  in  rooms  specially 
constructed  and  intended  to  be  used  for  no  other  object.  Great 
changes  followed  as  a  natural  consequence.    A  preliminary  school 
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of  painting,  in  which  the  technique  of  oil-painting  was  to  be  taught 
to  the  students  preyious  to  their  being  allowed  to  paint  from  amode!, 
was  instituted.  A  larger  number  of  models  were  employed.  A 
teacher  of  architecture  was  nominated,  and  many  other  improve- 
ments and  alterations  in  the  internal  conduct  and  discipline  of  the 
different  schools  were  introduced.  Increased  effect  was  given  to 
these  changes  by  the  appointment,  in  1873,  of  Mr.  F.  R.  Pickersgill, 
E.A.,  as  Keeper.  Each  year  now  saw  something  more  done  to  add 
to  the  advantages  and  opportunities  of  the  student.  But  to  many 
members  of  the  Academy  ttere  still  seemed  room  for  further  im- 
provement, and  in  1879,  soon  after  the  election  of  Sir  Frederick 
Leighton  as  President,  a  special  committee  was  appointed,  which, 
after  long  and  careful  inquiry,  drew  up  a  revised  code  of  laws,  in 
which  were  embodied  many  and  very  important  changes.  These 
laws,  with  certain  modifications,  were  adopted  by  the  Council  and 
General  Assembly,  and  approved  by  the  Queen,  and  a  printed  copy 
of  them  is  presented  to  every  student  on  his  or  her  admission. 

Let  mo  now  give  a  simple  answer  to  the  practical  questions — 
what  is  the  curriculum  in  the  Academy  schools,  and  what  are 
the  rewards  and  advantages  open  to  the  students?  Every  can- 
didate for  admission  must  present  certain  specified  drawings, 
or  models.  These  are  examined  by  the  Council,  and  if  con- 
sidered of  sufficient  merit,  the  exhibitor  is  admitted  as  a  Pro- 
bationer for  two  months,  during  which  time  he  or  she  must 
attend  at  the  Academy  to  make  similar  drawings  or  models.  Should 
these  seem  to  the  Council  to  be  as  good  as  the  first  sent  in,  the 
candidate  is  admitted  as  a  Student.  He  then  enters  the  Antique 
School,  which,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the  old  laws,  is  ''  for  the 
study  of  the  best  remains  of  ancient  sculpture,"  and  where  he  finds 
a  plentiful  supply  of  casts.  The  instruction  here  is  given  by  the 
Keeper,  assisted  by  a  Curator.  The  next  step  takes  the  student 
either  into  the  Preliminary  Painting  School  (for  the  study  of  the 
purely  technical  details  of  painting),  and  School  of  Drawing  from 
the  Life  (for  the  study  of  drawing  from  the  nude),  if  a  painter,  and 
if  a  sculptor,  into  the  School  of  Modelling  from  the  Life  (for  the 
more  special  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  sculpture).  In  order 
to  reach  these  schools  he  has  to  satisfy  the  Council,  by  the 
performance  of  certain  specified  tasks,  that  he  is  capable  of  profiting 
by  the  instruction  given  there.  The  Keeper  and  a  Curator  carry  on 
the  teaching  in  the  preliminary  painting  school.  In  the  school 
of  drawing  from  the  life  it  is  done  by  a  Visitor,  of  whom  ten  are 
elected  from  among  the  Academicians  and  Associates  to  serve  for 
a  month  each,  and  a  Curator ;  and  in  the  school  of  modelling  from 
the  life  by  a  Visitor,  of  whom  five  are  elected  in  the  same  way  to  serve 
for  two  months  each,  and  a  Curator.   To  the  Upper  School  of  Painting 
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(for  the  special  study  and  practice  of  the  art  of  painting),  and  in 
which  the  system  of  instruction  by  Visitors  and  a  Curator  is  the 
same  as  in  the  life  school,  only  such  students  are  admitted  as  have 
succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Council,  by  the  presentation  of  certain 
paintings  and  drawings,  that  they  have  thoroughly  mastered  the 
work  required  in  the  preliminary  school,  and  are  capable  of  painting 
from  the  living  model,  both  dressed  and  nude.  The  admission  of 
architectural  students  is  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  other 
students,  but  six  months  is  allowed  them  instead  of  two  in  which 
to  do  their  'drawings  as  probationers,  since,  being  in  offices,  they  can 
only  attend  in  the  evenings.  They  are  then  admitted  into  the 
Architectural  School  (for  the  study  of  architectural  drawing  and 
design),  which  is  divided  into  the  upper  and  lower  division.  One 
year  must  be  passed  in  the  latter,  during  which  drawings  are  made 
of  given  subjects,  and  then,  if  qualified,  the  student  passes  into  the 
upper  division,  where  he  ^has  to  make  designs ;  he  further  acquires 
the  privilege  of  studying  in  the  antique  and  life  schools.  There 
is  also  a  special  class  for  modelling  for  architects  under  the  charge 
of  a  separate  teacher.  Lectures  to  the  students  are  delivered  during 
the  winter  on  both  anatomy  and  chemistry  as  applied  to  the  fine 
arts,  and  on  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture ;  and  the  library 
is  open  daily.  Free  access  is  also  given  to  both  the  summer  and 
the  winter  exhibitions. 

Qreat  additions  have  been  made  under  the  present  scheme  to  the 
prizes  and  medals.  The  travelling  studentships  in  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  architecture  have  been  raised  to  £200,  tenable  for  one  year, 
and  are  no  longer  the  subject  of  a  separate  competition,  but  are  given 
to  the  winners  of  the  gold  medals,  the  architects  having  also  in 
every  alternate  year  a  fravelling  studentship  for  travel  and  study 
in  England  of  £60.  Landscape-painting  has  a  gold  medal  and  a 
scholarship  of  £50,  provided  for  out  of  the  money  left  to  the 
Academy  by  Turner,  the  remainder  of  which,  it  may  here  be  noted, 
is  distributed  in  charitable  annuities  to  distressed  artists  not  members 
of  the  Academy ;  and  a  gold  medal  and  £25  is  allotted  to  line- 
engraving.  These  are  biennial  premiums.  The  annual  ones  include 
a  prize  of  £30  for  an  oil  landscape,  the  proceeds  of  a  legacy  left  for 
the  purpose  by  Miss  Creswick,  sister  of  the  late  Thomas  Creswick, 
B.A. ;  £40  in  two  prizes,  the  gift  of  Mr.  E.  Armitage,  R.A.,  for  a 
monochrome  sketch  of  a  design  for  a  figure  picture ;  £40  for  a  design 
in  water-colour  or  tempera  for  the  decoration  of  a  public  building, 
with  an  allowance  of  £4  a  week  for  carrying  out  the  design  if  it  be  of 
sufficient  merit ;  £100  in  four  prizes  for  drawings  of  a  figure  from 
the  life ;  £70  in  two  prizes  for  models  of  a  figure  from  the  life ; 
besides  numerous  smaller  prizes  and  silver  medals  for  different  sub- 
jects of  competition  in  painting,  drawing,  sculpture,  and  architecture. 
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The  term  of  stadentahip  has  now  been  fixed  at  six  yean, 
ita  original  duration,  and  life  studentahip  lias  been  altc^ther 
abolisbed.  Indeed,  tbe  naelessneaa  of  the  student's  continuance  in 
the  schoolsy  unless  he  shows  at  a  oomparatiYely  early  period  good 
promise  of  attaining  to  some  considerable  degree  of  proficiency  in  his 
art,  has  been  so  strongly  felt,  that  it  is  now  intended  to  subject  all 
students  in  painting  and  sculpture  who  haye  reached  the  upper  paint- 
ing school  or  the  scidpture  school  to  an  examination  at  the  end  of  their 
three  years,  and  only  those  who  are  able  to  pass  it  will  be  allowed 
to  remain ;  such  as  have  not  yet  gained  admission  in  the  three  years 
to  either  of  the  aboye  schools  will,  ipao  fadOy  cease  to  be  students. 
Architects,  in  order  to  remain,  must  haye  passed  into  the  upper 
diyision  of  their  school.  The  examinations  aboye  alluded  to  will  be 
held  half-yearlyi  corresponding  to  the  periods  at  which  admission 
first  takes  place,  and  a  scholarship  of  £50,  tenable  for  two  years,  will 
be  giyen  to  the  painter  and  to  the  sculptor  who  shall  pass  it  most 
successfully.  These  scholarships  are  deriyed  from  the  munificent 
bequest  of  £10,000  left  to  the  Academy  by  the  late  Charles  Landseer, 
B.A. — ^who  held  the  office  of  Keeper  for  twenty-three  years — ^for 
the  purpose  of  founding  prizes  in  the  schools. 

These  recent  changes  haye,  of  course,  not  been  carried  out  without 
a  corresponding  increase  of  expense,  and  the  annual  cost  of  the  school 
now  amounts  to  from  £5,000  to  £6,000.  The  number  of  students  on 
the  books  is  just  under  400.  These,  it  must  be  remembered,  consti- 
tute the  pick  of  those  who  are  seeking  to  make  art  their  profession. 
Since  the  establishment,  within  the  last  thirty  years,  of  schools  of 
art  in  London  and  the  country,  the  standard  of  admission  to  the  Ro}ral 
Academy  schools  has  been  gradually  raised,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  may  fairly  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  XJniyersity  of  Art  in 
England. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing  pages  to  do  more  than 
giye  a  plain  statement  of  facts  which  are  probably  yery  little  known. 
The  exhibition  of  the  Boyal  Academy  is  a  household  word,  but  few 
who  yisit  it  are  aware  of  the  educational  work  which  steadily, 
since  its  foundation,  has  been  carried  on  within  its  walls.  On 
the  10th  of  this  month  the  President,  following  the  example  of 
his  predecessors  in  the  chair,  will,  after  distributing  the  prizes,  giye 
an  address  to  the  students,  and  on  the  two  or  three  following  days 
the  yarious  paintings,  drawings,  and  models  sent  in  by  them  in 
competition  for  these  prizes  will  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  all  who 
care  to  take  the  trouble  to  walk  up  into  the  exhibition  galleries. 
There  could  be  no  better  opportunity  of  obtaining  some  idea  of  the 
instruction  which  the  young  artist  obtains  gratuitously  and  which 
costs  the  State  nothing. 

Fred.  A.  Eaton. 


A  TEAR  AFTER  GAMBETTA'S  DEATH. 

I. 

A  CRITICAL  point  in  the  liistory  and  aspirations  of  the  Third 
Republic  has  now  been  reached.  It  must  be  admitted  that,  after  five 
years  of  a  negative  Republic  (1870 — ^75)  and  eight  years  of  a  parlia- 
mentary Republic  (1875 — 83),  the  Republican  p^y  has  not  yet 
Bucceeded  in  procuring  for  itself  those  indispensable  instruments  of 
power  which  other  Governments  find  naturally  to  their  hand.  The 
Republic  has  only  just  acquired  a  magistracy  after  its  own  image 
and  a  judicial  body  animated  by  its  spirit.  It  has  neither  found 
time  to  complete  the  reorganization  of  its  army  nor  means  to  estab- 
lish regular  relations  with  a  religious  institution  which,  holding 
the  position  of  a  State  Ohurch,  employs  its  strength  in  waging  a 
bitter  war  against  the  State.  Nor  is  the  law  for  securing  liberty 
of  association,  and  endowing  professional  bodies  with  a  regular 
organization,  more  advanced  than  judicial  reform.  The  acts  designed 
to  protect  workmen  against  accidents  by  machinery,  to  repair 
partially  the  evils  caused  by  the  general  employment  of  mechanism 
and  steam,  to  defend  the  weakness  of  individuals  against  the 
tyranny  of  great  companies,  or  to  protect  old  age  from  destitution, 
are  still  merely  inchoate.  Politicians  of  all  shades  appear  equally 
convinced  that  electoral  reform  is  the  first  condition  of  progress, 
and  that  they  will  not  obtain  a  free  and  stable  democratic  organi- 
zation until  they  have  formed  a  strong  parliamentary  majority 
sprung  firom  a  wide  acrutin  de  Hate.  Yet  this  initial  reform  has  still 
to  be  realised.  In  every  direction,  then,  we  see  Republicans  in 
power,  governing  the  country,  and  filling  the  official  posts ;  but  a 
secret  force  of  resistance  so  effectually  prevents  the  execution  of  the 
longest-promised  democratic  reforms  that,  supposing  the  Republic 
were  to  come  to  an  end  to-morrow,  it  would  be  no  paradox  to  assert 
that  it  had  never  wielded  the  government  of  France. 

If  the  unseen  development  of  history  and  the  moral  growth  of  a 
great  nation  counted  for  nothing,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Republic 
has  no  foundation  whatever,  and  has  maintained  its  position  for 
twelve  years  only  by  a  perpetual  miracle.  It  cannot  trust  the 
magistracy  or  the  Ohurch,  or  certain  high  and  aristocratic  circles 
in  its  army ;  the  leaders  of  finance,  too,  the  great  companies  who 
.  rule  the  Bourse  and  the  Bank,  have  almost  always  been  hostile  to  it. 
In  the  salons,  at  the  meetings  of  learned  societies,  and  sometimes 
even  in  the  barrack-room,  it  is  the  fashion  to  ridicule  it.  As  regards 
the  press,   it   is  difficult  to  say  whether   the  reactionary  or  the 
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Bepublican  journals  are  the  more  fond  of  Tituperating  the  political 
regime  under  whieh  we  live.  Thus  it  is  the  peculiar  lot  of  the 
Republic  to  be  daily  assaulted,  not  only  by  every  section  of  that 
opinion  which  was  the  firmest  support  of  former  administrations, 
but  also  by  a  notable  portion  of  that  liberal,  progressive,  and  demo- 
cratic opinion  which  overthrew  the  Government  of  the  past. 

Compared  with  the  series  of  French  Governments  of  this  oentoiy 
which  have  fallen  one  after  another — the  Second  Empire  in  lees  than 
nineteen  years,  the  Constitutional  Monarchy  in  less  than  eighteen, 
and  the  Monarchy  of  the  Restoration  in  less  than  fifteen  years— our 
Republic  of  twelve  years  old  has  more  than  attained  its  majority.  If 
the  law  conmion  to  all  our  Governments  pending  this  revolutionary 
phase  were  applicable  to  the  Republic,  it  ought  to  be  even  now  totter- 
ing to  its  fall ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  undeveloped  rather  than 
moribund.  Such  is  the  verdict  of  the  nation  to-day  concerning  onr 
Third  Republic.  The  French  democracy,  so  tried  for  a  hundred  years, 
full  of  aspirations  towards  a  better  future  which  it  hopes  to  readi 
through  the  Republic,  holds  the  profound  conviction  that  the 
Republic,  necessary  for  the  fulfilment  of  its  purpose,  has  not  yet 
arisen.  With  a  visible  sense  of  expectation  it  demands,  Quis  noctu 
nascitur  ordo  ?  And  it  is  from  the  Republic  that  the  democracy 
awaits  and  expects  this  new  order,  this  unknown  world,  this  social 
system  as  yet  unpublished. 

II. 

Gambetta  fully  appreciated  this  state  of  mind.  In  the  years  of 
prosperity  and  tranquillity  he  foresaw  the  hour  when  the  democracy 
would  seek  to  secure  more  complete  possession  of  the  Republic,  and 
when  its  enemies  would  make  a  supreme  effort  to  stay  its  march. 
Gambetta  prepared  himself  to  meet  such  a  crisis ;  he  sought  how  to 
guide  the  democracy  to  its  legitimate  goal  without  excessive  friction, 
by  moderation,  peace,  and  justice,  and  the  organization  of  a  trae 
Government.  But  he  died ;  and  hardly  had  we  buried  him  when 
the  conflict,  which  had  indeed  already  begun,  broke  out  openly.  The 
Monarchical  parties  deemed  the  moment  favourable  for  an  attempt, 
if  not  to  overthrow  the  Republican  Government,  at  all  events  to 
regain  some  of  their  influence  in  the  State.  Every  one  remembers 
the  manifesto  of  Prince  Napoleon,  and  the  violent  campaign  com- 
menced by  the  Legitimist  organ,  the  Oazette  (U  JFhince,  on  the 
morrow  of  Gambetta's  funeral.  That  marvellous  ceremony,  unex- 
ampled since  those  exalted  days  of  the  Revolution  when  a  lyric 
enthusiasm  seemed  the  normal  condition  of  man's  intellect, 
was  not  enough  to  enlighten  men  who  for  half  a  century  and 
more  have  wrapped  themselves  in  voluntary  darkness.  But  when 
the  shock  had  passed,  and  the  national  emotion  was  calmed  by 
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the  spectacle  of  grief  so  profoundly  unanimous,  the  Republican 
party  appeared  stronger  than  ever,  and  those  attempts  at  faction  were 
repressed  with  extreme  ease.  True  it  is  that  a  certain  section  of  the 
ancient  ruling  classes,  which  the  power  of  attraction  exercised  by  Thiers 
and  Gambetta  rallied  to  the  existing  order  of  things,  has  seemed  to 
secede  from  a  Republic  which  in  their  view  is  sullied  and  dethroned. 
But  these  men  never  liked,  if  they  occasionally  feared,  the  Republic. 
They  were  Thierists  or  Gambettists,  but  hardly  Republicans.  In 
Thiers  or  Gambetta  they  saw,  not  the  Republic,  but  a  safeguard 
against  the  excessive  development  of  the  Republican  democracy. 
In  Gambetta  they  were  pleased  to  recognise  a  sort  of  social  pro- 
tector, who  would  say  to  the  wave,  "  Thus  far,  and  no  farther."  It 
was  not  the  revolutionary  and  democratic  force  inherent  in  him,  but  the 
Conservative  force  which  was  also  in  him,  which  they  cultivated  with 
such  jealous  care  and  strove  to  develop  exclusively.  But  he  has 
departed  and  left  them  forlorn  ;  and  now  this  party,  the  party  of  the 
rich  bourgeoisie,  remain^  in  suspense,  fixing  its  eyes  on  the  horizon 
and  interrogating  the  clouds,  which  give  no  answer. 

The  present  attitude  of  this  wealthy  and  enlightened,  but  selfish 
and  timid,  party  will  tend  to  correct  itself  in  proportion  as  the 
Republic  proves  that  it  is  as  capable  of  maintaining  liberty  and  peace 
without  Gambetta  as  in  his  lifetime.  Some  of  its  members,  who 
seceded  abruptly  because  they  fancied  all  was  lost  by  the  death  of  an 
individual,  already  perceive  their  mistake.  They  see  more  clearly 
than  ever  that  the  Republic  has  a  natural  strength  of  its  0¥m,  and 
finds  a  sure  support  in  the  national  conscience,  in  the  spontaneous 
and  thoughtful  adhesion  of  intelligent  minds,  in  the  remembrance  of 
the  evils  of  the  past,  and  the  disenchantment  which  three  monarchies, 
different  in  form,  but  equally  powerless  for  good,  have  produced  among 
the  bulk  of  the  nation.  The  Republic,  they  say,  may  be  mortal  like  all 
things  human,  but  it  can  last  many  a  long  day  yet ;  it  never  showed 
more  stability  than  in  withstanding  so  great  a  loss ;  there  is  nothing 
ready  to  take  its  place ;  and,  therefore,  until  the  new  order  arises,  it 
would  be  wise  to  live  under  its  shadow  and  support  it  with  a  bene- 
volent neutrality.  In  the  ranks  of  the  Republican  party,  which 
constitutes  the  majority  in  Parliament  and  fills  the  principal  offices 
of  the  State,  a  happy  change  has  declared  itself.  Its  most  intelligent 
and  active  members  perceive  that  the  time  has  arrived  to  show  their 
capabilities,  and  theyliave  set  to  work  to  deliberate  and  resolve. 
The  quarrels,  rivalries,  and  jealousies  of  which  the  Dictator's  glory 
was  the  nourishment  and  pretext,  are  now  appeased.  The  zeal  for 
progress  and  reform  is  reawakened,  because  men  understand  the 
necessity  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  Republican  opinion,  which  has 
lost  its  way  and  requires  to  be  led  back  £rom  the  perilous  regions 
of  dreams  and  vain  regrets  to  the  invigorating  study  of  facts  and 
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the  immediate  realiBation  of  the  attainable.  This  new  enthusiasn 
has  not  been  found  irreconcilable  with  harmony  of  sentiments;  on 
the  contrary,  it  has  contributed  to  bind  closer  a  party  which  could 
achieve  nothing  if  it  did  not  first  constitute  a  firm  majority.  Since 
he  who  so  ofton  and  vainly  preached  discipline  has  been  removed 
there  has  been  an  eager  haste  towards  such  discipline,  as  if  it  were 
the  final  refuge ;  and  the  teaching  of  the  master  never  appeared 
more  convincing  than  when  he  was  no  longer  at  hand  to  repeat  it 
daily.  Thus  we  notice  an  altogether  unexpected  result.  Instead  of 
anarchy,  union  and  concentration  of  strength  and  will  have  followed 
this  discomfiture  of  a  great  party ;  and  the  question  now  is,  whether 
its  leaders  will  find  means  to  prolong  this  feeling  when  it  begins  to 
abate. 

Whatever  the  future  may  be,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  for  the 
moment  all  which  Qambetta  desired  and  advised,  and  which  was 
obstinately  refused  him,  has,  now  that  he  is  no  more,  been  attained 
naturally  and  without  a  struggle,  or  is  in  course  of  attainment. 
Gambetta  was  continually  recommending  the  Bepublicons  to  lay 
aside  all  questions  of  individual  rivalry  in  favour  of  the  general  in- 
terests of  the  Eepublic  and  the  country,  which  comprise  alike  the 
interests  of  the  whole  party  and  of  each  member.  He  prayed  and 
besought  them  to  secure  ministerial  stability,  and  to  organise  a 
strong  Government,  capable  of  •  unity  and  continuity  in  its  designs, 
and  able  to  maintain  the  rights  of  France  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
But  while  holding  this  patriotic  language,  Gambetta,  by  his  excep- 
tional position  and  immense  popularity,  was  unavoidably  exposed 
to  the  accusation  of  seeking  personal  authority.  Seeming  to  ba  him- 
self the  Government,  and  being  the  most  considerable  personage  in 
the  country,  he  could  scarcely  address  an  invitation  to  his  friends  to 
create  a  strong  State  organization  without  incurring  the  charge  of 
demanding  power  for  himself.  When  a  man  has  attained  sach 
proportions,  the  natural  relations  of  things  are  reversed ;  his  words 
produce  effects  contrary  to  all  rules  of  logic,  and  his  virtues 
appear  still  more  dangerous  than  his  faults.  The  voice  of  patriotism 
is  no  longer  recognised  in  him,  and  so  closely  is  he  identified  with 
the  nation,  that  even  his  death  in  its  service  is  regarded  only  as  a 
manoeuvre  for  enhancing  his  personal  fortune  and  glory. 

Such  was  the  position  of  Gambetta  towards  the  close  of  his 
brilliant  life,  when  it  seemed  to  have  run  hardly  half  its  course.  He 
had  been  raised  by  his  enemies  no  less  than  by  his  friends  to  one 
of  those  dangerous  pinnacles  where  every  movement  seems  to  imperil 
life.  The  more  he  advised  union  and  discipline,  the  more  did 
suspicion,  rivalry,  and  anarchy  spread  through  the  ranks  of  the 
Republican  party ;  the  more  he  demanded  a  strong  and  energetic 
Government,  the  more  resolute  became  a  certain  group  to  rob  the 
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Government  of  necessary  authority.    France  might  fall  as  long  as 
one  man  fell  also. 

Daring  the  eleven  months  that  have  elapsed  since  Gambetta's 
death  everything  has  changed.  Discipline  is  re-established,  a  stable 
majority  is  constituted,  and  there  is  a  general  demand  for  a  strong 
and  durable  Government.  Even  scrutin  de  liste  is  now  proclaimed 
as  a  necessity  by  its  adversaries  of  yesterday,  who  preferred  to  drive 
the  author  of  the  scheme  into  his  grave  rather  than  accept  this 
reform  upon  his  recommendation.  No  doubt  the  removal  of  Gam- 
betta  is  not  the  only  cause  of  this  change  of  temper.  A  certain 
time  is  needed  for  advice  to  penetrate  into  men's  minds ;  a  truth 
must  present  itself  again  and  again  before  it  is  received.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  year  the  Republican  party  has  thought  much ;  it 
sees  what  ground  it  lost  both  within  and  without  b}^  reason  of  its 
divisions  and  quarrels,  and  its  abandonment  of  all  true  political 
principles.  Only  1877-78,  when  the  Republic  seemed  on  the  point 
of  being  stifled  by  the  triumphant  reaction  under  Marshal  Mac- 
Mahon,  can  compare  in  gloom  with  the  long  days  of  1882,  when 
the  Republican  party  blindly  set  to  work  to  destroy  the  result  of 
its  own  labours.  The  teaching  of  time  has  produced  more  effect 
than  all  the  eloquence  in  the  world,  and,  together  with  the  death 
of  Gambetta,  has  brought  repentance  to  the  hearts  of  the  majority, 
and  made  them  resolve  to  change  their  course.  This,  it  has  been 
said,  is  Gambetta's  triumph  ;  and  it  is  certain  that  his  policy  never 
held  greater  sway  than  since  he  was  taken  from  us.  It  is,  as  it  were, 
a  regeneration  out  of  the  womb  of  death. 

ni. 

The  Ferry  ministry  is  Gambetta's  ministry  without  Gambetta, 
and  the  programme  of  reform  which  the  present  majority  and  the 
Government  agree  in  pressing  forward,  is  the  reflection  of  that  which 
Gambetta  laid  before  the  Chamber  at  the  memorable  sitting  of 
January  26th,  but  without  the  magnificent  developments  which 
were  his  alone.  On  that  day,  speaking  as  President  of  the  Council, 
he  gave  judicial  reform  precedence  over  other  legislative  tasks ;  he 
announced  a  detailed  scheme  dealing  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
various  tribunals,  the  reduction  of  the  number  of  judges,  the  re- 
arrangement and  extension  of  their  several  jurisdictions,  and  the 
relief  of  taxpayers  by  diminishing  the  expenses  of  proceedings. 
Then  turning  to  military  reform,  he  proposed  the  reduction  of  the 
term  of  service  to  three  years,  subject  to  proper  guarantees  for 
maintaining  the  efliciency  of  the  army  in  the  face  of  that  immense 
public  economy. 

The  majority  of  the  Assembly,  however,  were  resolved  to  over- 
turn him  at  any  cost,  and  impatiently  resented  this  enumeration  of 
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projects  which  they  had  themselves  demanded.  However  disgraceful 
it  might  seem  to  upset  a  Government  which  was  at  one  with  them 
upon  all  points  of  necessary  reform,  they  would  in  truth  have 
trampled  even  on  the  corpse  of  the  Kepublic  in  order  to  reach  and 
strike  down  Gambetta.  Honour  and  safety  required  the  downfall  of 
the  tyrant.  So  with  each  new  period  of  his  exposition  of  their  own 
policy,  the  confederates  stamped  and  shouted  and  interrupted  the 
orator,  while  he,  feeling  a  perilous  pleasure  in  irritating  them  still 
further,  continued  to  unfold  his  programme,  proceeded  to  speak 
of  bills  dealing  with  associations  of  every  sort :  reforms  in  respect 
of  provident  institutions,  benefit  societies,  and  the  due  protection  of 
workmen  ;  together  with  schemes  for  the  completion  of  our  system 
of  national  education,  for  strengthening  the  laws  governing  the 
relations  of  the  State  with  the  various  Churches,  and  for  assisting 
industry  and  commerce.  But  the  majority  could  restrain  themselves 
no  longer — could  not  pardon  a  man  who,  on  the  eve  of  his  fall,  laid 
his  powerful  grasp  upon  legislative  toil  which  ten  years  would  hardly 
suffice  to  accomplish.  It  was  like  casting  an  immense  net  upon  the 
stormy  ocean  of  Parliament ;  every  one  felt  himself  caught  in  its 
meshes  ;  and  caught  they  all  remain,  although  the  fisher  of  men  is 
no  more. 

The  biUs  upon  these  subjects  which  are  now  proceeding  through 
Parliament  embody  the  proposals  which  Gambetta  announced  at  that 
memorable  sitting.     They  deal  with  difficult  questions ;   but  they 
have  been  attacked  boldly,  and  some  are  already  partly  accepted, 
while  others  await  only  the  approbation  of  the  Senate.     This  appro- 
bation, it  is  true,  remains  always  uncertain,  and  that  is  one  reason, 
though  not  perhaps  the  most  important,  why  the  Chamber  and  the 
Cabinet  have  promised  to  undertake  the  problem  of  constitutional 
revision  before  the  next  general  election.     When  the  RepubKcan 
party  deals  with  the  question  of  revision,  which,  with  scrutin  <k  listen 
was  one  of  the  cardinal  points  of  Gambetta's  policy,  the  attempt  to 
solve  it  will  certainly  proceed  upon  the  lines  indicated  by  Gam- 
betta.    The  majority  will  not  support  an  unlimited   or  a  tabula 
rasa  revision,  such  as  MM.  Cl^menceau  and  Barodet  desire,  for  that 
would  imperil  the  conquests  of  the  last  twelve  years ;   but  it  will 
vote  for  the  prudent  and  well-weighed  revision  of  Gambetta.    One 
article  alone  of  Gambetta's  programme  of  January  26th  will  not  be 
followed — that,  namely,  in  which  is  indissolubly  linked  with  the  lot 
of  scrutin  de  lute  constitutional  reform.      That  involved  a  rash 
contempt  of  intervening  obstacles  which  cost  him  dearly.    Electoral 
reform  and  constitutional  reform  will  now  be  attacked  separately, 
but  on  both  questions  the  principles  of  Gambetta  will  prevail. 
M.  Jules  Ferry,  who,  until  lately,  did  not  conceal  his  preference  for 
scrutin  (Tarrondissement,  is  convinced  that  scrutin  de  liste  is  necessary 
in  order  to  preserve  a  governmental  majority. 
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For  the  rest,  the  principles  of  the  poKcy  which  seemed  to  be  van- 
quished on  January  26th  reappear  in  the  conduct  of  the  present 
Government  more  faithfully  than  in  their  legislation.  A  ready 
comprehension  and  a  gradual  and  a  prudent  solution  of  the  political 
and  social  questions  of  the  day ;  a  firm  and  vigilant,  if  somewhat 
strict,  maintenance  of  order  ;  the  encouragement  and  political  initia- 
tion of  nouvelies  couches  socialea  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the 
conservation  of  all  that  can  be  conserved  of  the  ancient  traditions  of 
France :  that  is  the  rule  of  conduct  which  imposes  itself  now  upon 
M.  Ferry,  as  it  prevailed  in  January,  1882,  under  the  ministry  of 
Gambetta.  And  why  P  Evidently  because  it  depends  not  upon 
the  man  but  upon  the  nature  of  things,  and  is  required  by  the 
situation  of  France,  so  Catholic  and  so  freethinking,  so  long  mon- 
archical and  so  sincerely  revolutionary.  Gambetta's  merit  was  that 
he,  better  than  any  other  man,  recognised  the  proper  line  of  conduct. 
He  did.  not  invent  it,  for  there  is  no  other ;  MM.  Jules  Ferry, 
Waldeck-Bousseau,  and  others  follow  it  as  best  they  can,  and  not 
without  honour,  and  if  M.  Gl^menceau  were  in  power  he  too  would 
follow  it  after  his  own  fashion. 

During  the  debate  upon  judicial  reform  M.  Cl^menceau  uttered 
a  phrase  which  has  been  much  noticed.  "  We  are  weary,"  said  he, 
''of  playing  the  critic."  Yet  criticism  has  a  great  part  in  the 
world ;  in  politics  as  in  literature  it  performs  the  indispensable  work 
of  correction  and  amendment.  But  the  Extreme  Left  seems  to 
confound  with  criticism  an  empty  exhibition  of  wit  and  a  mania 
of  opposition  and  disparagement  which  bear  no  resemblance  to 
it.  The  true  political  and  social  criticism  was  that  applied  by  Gam- 
betta  and  his  friends  in  determining  the  exact  quantity  of  reform 
that  France  could  support  each  day  in  any  given  circumstances. 
This  method,  however,  breathing  the  spirit  of  modem  science  in  its 
habits  of  experimental  investigation,  differs  widely  from  the 
republicanism  of  heroic  times ;  and  accordingly,  a  certain  number 
'  of  Bepublicans,  nourished  exclusively  on  books  and  theories,  refuse 
to  recognise  in  it  any  likeness  to  that  Republic  which  they  admire 
in  history  and  carry  in  their  hearts. 

It  is  no  doubt  a  policy  of  transition ;  but  so  is  our  present  society 
a  society  of  transition.  For  a  long  time  to  come  its  aim  must  be  the 
adaption  of  inert  laws  and  unbending  institutions  to  the  living  march 
of  nations,  and  the  passage  from  the  old  to  the  new  with  the  least 
possible  friction.  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  Republican  party 
has  had  a  policy  in  France.  Victories  and  triumphs  it  enjoyed  in 
1789  and  1848 ;  but  the  present  is  its  first  dSbut  in  political  govern- 
ment, and  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  party  bas  not  done  badly 
since  it  has  preserved  its  hegemony  of  the  national  affairs  far  beyond 
the  limits  promised  it  in   1870.     Gambetta  devised  and  planned 
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many  things  which  he  did  not  carry  out.     He  had  to  yield  to  the 
inexorable  necessity  of  circiynstances  more  often  than  he  oyercame 
them ;   but  in  the   renunciation  or  indefinite  adjournment  of  his 
dreams,  and  in  his  forced  inactivity,  he  displayed  a  grandeur  of  soul 
which  raised  him   above  his  contemporaries.     Whenever  he  was 
compelled  to  adopt  a  middle  course  or  accept  a  compromise,  he  did 
so  with  such  dignity,  adroitness,  and  grace,  that  he  seemed  still  to  be 
accomplishing  his  own  designs.     This  is  one  of  the  highest  quaUties 
of  a  politician ;  but  it  needs  rare  force  of  character  and  fertility  of 
resource.      Qambetta  possessed  these  qualities  in  a  signal  degree. 
And  yet  he  fell  in  the  attempt  too  roughly  to  accelerate  the  tardj 
evolution  of  political  intelligence.     His  example  will  prove  to  those 
who  deny  the  laws  of  political  development  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
advance  with  impunity  .faster  than  the  natural  course  of  things. 
The  great  temporiser,  the  creator  of  Opportunism,  was  himself  the 
victim  of  his  own  precipitancy.     It  will  be  long  before  we  see  a 
repetition  of  his  sovereign  inspiration,  his  enthusiasm  and  irresistible 
fire ;  but  we  shall  find  less  able  men  succeeding  where  he  failed,  and 
adding  to  his  policy  improvements  which  he  did  not  know.    The 
impatient  majority  which  overthrew  him  is  glad  to  grant  to  his  suc- 
cessors the  facilities  for  governing  which  it  obstinately  refused  to 
him,  and  to  vote,  if  with  diminished  breadth  and  scope,  the  very 
laws  which  he  demanded.     That  loyalty  towards  the  Government  of 
which  he  proclaimed  the  necessity,  and  which  he  was  denied,  is 
accorded  ungrudgingly  to  his  lieutenants.     The  Cabinet  of  M.  Jules 
Ferry  can  venture  far  more  than  Gambetta  dared  when  he  was 
at  the   zenith   of  his  power ;   and  if  it  break  up  prematurely  it 
will  not  be  from  disagreement  with  the  majority,  but  from  internal 
divisions.     The  Chamber  only  demands  that  it  shall  govern  with 
will  and  vigour,  and  fulfil  that  political  and  social  function  for  which 
Gambetta  seemed  to  be  expressly  bom,  and  which  was  entrusted  to 
him,  but  was  taken  away  again  before  he  could  exercise  it. 

IV. 

The  Roman  biographer  of  Alcibiades  tells  us  that  that  great 
man  had  attained  such  a  position  in  Athens  that  all  the  blows  of 
fortune  fell  naturally  upon  his  head,  and  he  had  to  bear  the  respon- 
sibility of  every  accident.  Thus  the  writer  remarks  concerning 
the  mutilation  of  the  Hermse  on  the  eve  of  the  Sicilian  expedition: 
"  Suspicion  seemed  properly  to  fall  on  Alcibiades,  because  he  was 
reckoned  more  powerful  and  higher  than  a  private  person  ought  to 
be.  "Whenever  he  appeared  in  public,  he  attracted  all  eyes  to  him- 
self, and  no  citizen  was  thought  equal  to  him.  Thus  he  inspired  at 
the  same  time  both  great  hopes  and  great  fears,  because  he  was  able 
to  do  either  much  harm  or  much  good."     Most  of  these  words  apply 
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forcibly  to  Gambetta's  position  in  France.  He  too  attracted  the  eyes 
of  all  and  was  equalled  by  none.  He  too  inspired  at  once  great 
hopes  and  great  fears.  When  a  man  holds  this  position  in  a  demo- 
cracy everything  that  happens  is  imputed  to  him ;  not  a  mischievous 
escapade  can  take  place,  nor  an  accidental  change  of  opinion,  nor  any 
alteration  of  circumstances,  whether  he  be  privy  to  it  or  not,  but  it 
may  prove  capable  of  shattering  his  fortune  at  one  blow. 

Gambetta  received  a  triumph  at  Cherbourg  during  the  tour  of 
the  three  Presidents,  M.  Gr^vy,  M.  L^on  Say,  and  himself.  He 
alone  was  looked  at  and  applauded,  and  while  he  was  compelled  to 
mount  a  carriage  in  order  to  escape  the  crowd,  the  two  other 
Presidents  continued  to  advance  on  foot.  His  triumph  at  Cahors, 
however,  eclipsed  that  at  Cherbourg.  The  accounts  both  of  friends 
and  of  foes,  although  dictated  by  opposite  intentions — the  unclouded 
admiration  of  sympathetic  journals,  and  the  calculated  exaggeration 
of  hostile  papers — equally  contributed  to  represent  the  visit  to 
Cahors  as  an  apotheosis.  Gambetta  and  the  most  clear-sighted 
of  his  friends  perceived  the  danger,  and  strove  to  bring  public 
opinion  back  to  a  juster  estimate  of  this  visit,  but  all  efforts  were 
vain.  The  news,  returning  and  re-echoing  from  the  confines  of 
the  land,  swollen  by  hate,  friendship,  anger,  fear,  calumny,  and 
enthusiasm,  carried  Gambetta  away  like  a  torrent  bursting  its 
bounds;  and  he  was  thenceforth  powerless  to  restrain  within  the 
dykes  of  policy  the  violent  race  of  which  he  was  at  once  the  victim 
and  the  hero.  On  January  26th,  1882,  he  experienced  his  9th 
Thermidor.  The  tact  which  he  displayed  in  leaving  the  ministry, 
and  in  returning  to  the  political  directorship  of  the  JRSpublique 
Frangam — a  really  unique  event  in  history— did  not  heal  the 
wounds  which  his  popularity  had  inflicted  upon  his  enemies ;  and 
if  the  ruling  section  of  the  Bepublican  party  recognises  the  need 
of  that  union,  obedience,  and  governing  spirit  which  he  always 
preached,  yet  another  section  has  kept  aloof,  hostile  and  distrustful, 
striving  to  break  down  the  power  of  the  majority  and  to  lead  the 
Bepublic  away  from  the  path  of  Gambettism. 

This  section,  whose  present  leader  is  M.  Clemenceau,  and  whose 
public  organ  is  La  Justice^  hoped  that  the  removal  of  Gambetta 
would  bring  it  at  one  bound  to  the  front.  The  expectation  has  not 
been  fulfilled.  M.  Clemenceau  has  not  conspicuously  enlarged  his 
circle  of  action.  It  is  indeed  very  curious  to  remark  how  the  death 
of  a  man  who  filled  so  great  a  space  as  Gambetta  has  left  everything 
almost  in  the  same  position,  and  has  caused  no  appreciable  change 
in  the  relative  proportions  of  parties  and  influences.  Could  there 
be  a  clearer  sign  of  the  stability  of  the  present  regime  ?  A  greater 
power,  a  heavier  weight  than  any  one  man,  whatever  his  genius,  can 
impose,  overhangs  the  fluctuating  movements  of  groups  and  indi- 
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yiduals  in  our  modern  France.  That  weight  is  uniyersal  sofirage. 
An  extraordinary  man  appears  and  disappears ;  parliamentary  reyo- 
lutions  perpetually  change  the  face  of  the  Goyemment;  parties 
struggle  madly  to  supplant  each  other ;  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  the 
country  retains  its  composure,  and  general  opinion  is  unaffected. 

When  the  remoyal  of  Gambetta  opened  the  ayenues  blocked  by 
his  genius,  the  Extreme  Left  felt  the  want  of  some  definite  pro- 
gramme ;  but  it  has  failed  to  find  one,  because,  in  the  present  state  of 
politics,  nothing  beyond  the  general  lines  of  conduct  of  the  Bepub- 
lican  Union  is  possible.  It  attempted  indeed  to  assume  an  appear- 
ance of  greater  liberalism  than  the  Fnion,  and  to  diyide  the 
Bepublican  party  into  two  groups,  the  liberals  on  the  one  side  and 
partisans  of  authority  on  the  other — facts  instituted  against  the 
endeayour.  To  begin  with,  it  is  inaccurate  to  say  that  the  members 
of  the  Extreme  Left  are  liberal  either  in  temperament  or  character ; 
no  one  in  France  would  trust  their  liberalism.  M.  Clemenceau  does 
not  yield  to  Gambetta  in  his  faith  in  the  necessity  for  a  strong 
Goyemment,  and  if  he  were  in  power  would  as  quickly  earn  the 
name  of  Dictator.  Moreoyer,  his  Goyemment  would  be  far  more 
narrow,  and  consequently  more  imperious,  than  Ghtmbetta's.  The 
first  condition  of  a  broad,  that  is,  a  liberal  Goyemment,  is  that  it 
should  rest  upon  a  majority  comprising  yarious  elements  and 
interests.  The  Extreme  Left,  howeyer,  is  particularly  circam- 
scribed  and  absolute  in  its  doctrine,  rejecting  all  idea  of  concessioii 
or  conciliation,  and  perpetually  railing  at  Opportunism  and  oppor- 
tunity.    How  can  such  a  party  represent  the  spirit  of  liberalism  ? 

Neither  can  we  find  in  any  other  direction  a  standpoint  for  this 
so-called  liberalism,  unless  it  undertake  the  re-establishment  of  the 
ancient  imion  between  the  Goyemment  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
What  liberty  indeed  remains  to  be  won  P     Liberty  of  the  press,  of 
meeting,   and  of  speech,  now  reign  absolutely.     The  liberty  of 
association,  while  awaiting  its  organic  law,  has  spread  its  roots  on  all 
sides  through  the  soil  of  the  democracy ;  we  haye  a  forest  of  societiesi 
syndicates,  and  clubs,  political,  economical,  and  social,  and  the  hv 
now  in  preparation  will  not  create  this  liberty,  but  regulate  and 
define  it.      There  remains  therefore  only  the  Catholic  Church  to 
complain  that  its  societies  are  dissolyed,  and  that  it  does  not  enjoy 
what  it  calls  its  imprescriptible  and  necessary  liberties.     Thus  this 
so-called  liberalism  can  manifest  itself  by  making  common  caose 
with  the  Church,  and  promising  to  heal  its  wounds  and  console  its 
sorrows.     There  could  be  no  role  more  dangerous  and  unpopular; 
and  the  ineyitable  result  must  be,  that  the  ix)licy  whose  pretence  is 
the  defence  of  liberty  against  the  Republic  and  its  Government 
will  forthwith  incur  the  charge  of  leaguing  with  the  Syllabus  and 
the  Sacr£  Coeur. 
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The  conduct  of  M.  Clemenceau  and  his  friends  is  particularly 
difficult  in  respect  of  the  question  of  municipal  reform.  To  give 
the  communes  the  utmost  liberty,  and  free  them  from  the  tutelage 
of  the  prefects,  to  recognise  the  right  of  municipal  councils  to  elect 
their  own  mayors,  and  to  endow  their  officers  with  extensive  power 
and  prerogatives,  seems  an  excellent  opportunity  to  earn  a  reputation 
for  liberalism.  But,  as  a  consequence  of  the  mixture  of  political 
elements  in  France,  the  emancipation  of  the  communes  means  to 
hand  them  over  defenceless  to  the  priests  and  nobles  who  are  still 
the  masters,  or  at  least  the  directors,  of  many  of  the  French 
peasants.  Thus,  when  the  Goblet  law  restored  to  all  municipal 
councils  the  right  of  electing  their  own  mayors,  the  Republic  lost 
more  than  three  hundred  communes,  and  not  a  week  passes  but 
some  of  the  elected  mayors  appear  before  the  courts,  charged  with 
illegal  and  outrageous  conduct  against  the  constituted  authorities  of 
the  Bepublic  or  the  commissions  carrying  out  the  law  regarding 
compulsory  and  secular  education.  Hence  to  serious  and  sincere 
liberals  the  demand  for  the  emancipation  of  the  communes  appears 
to  be  less  a  test  of  liberalism  than  a  proof  of  weakness  and  political 
inexperience,  and  of  a  desire  to  enter  into  an  unconscionable  alliance 
with  the  clericals. 

No  doubt  the  Republicans  must  eventually  divide  into  the  two 
parties — the  party  of  conservatism  and  that  of  progress,  which  seem 
to  be  the  natural  and  necessary  organs  of  all  political  life ;  but  this 
separation  must  be  prefaced  by  deep  and  profound  changes.  At 
present  liberty  and  progress  are  not  synonymous  terms  in  France. 
So  long  as  the  liberal  party  inclines  to  weaken  the  force  of  the 
French  Revolution,  to  relax  the  resources  of  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment, and  to  prepare  the  ways  for  a  monarchical  or  clerical  reaction, 
it  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the  party  of  progress,  which  is  really 
represented  by  the  supporters  of  authority,  who,  by  their  energy 
and  tenacity,  ensure  the  lasting  triumph  of  the  French  democracy. 

We  must  accordingly  be  careful  in  speaking  of  France  of  to-day. 
The  old  definitions  do  not  fit  the  present  political  categories ;  and 
strangers  may  well  be  deceived  when,  even  in  France,  men  as 
enlightened  as  MM.  Clemenceau  and  Ribot  so  fundamentally  mistake 
the  political  situation,  and  consider  as  liberal  a  party  whose  effi)rts 
might  restore  the  monarchy.  The  Republic  of  twelve  years  must  still 
long  maintain  a  state  of  war  against  that  monarchical  and  clerical 
society  which  has  held  France  for  twelve  centuries.  Until  we  feel 
assured  that  the  principle  of  national  sovereignty  is  no  longer  in 
peril,  the  Republic  cannot  have  two  parties ;  it  can  only  have  one 
homogeneous  party,  that  of  Republican  organization,  representing 
order  and  liberty,  conservatism  and  progress  together. 

The  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  seemed  to  many  persons  to 
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herald  tho  rapid  approach  of  that  hour  when  the  French  Republic 
would  have  its  two  great  fundamental  parties  like  England.  It  was 
thought  that,  in  the  breaking  up  of  the  Boyalists  which  succeeded 
the  death  of  the  last  heir  of  the  traditional  monarchy,  some  of  the 
best  and  purest  friends  of  the  monarchy,  having  lost  their  ideal 
King,  would  turn  towards  that  loftiest  expression  of  natural  sove- 
reignty, the  Hepublic.  Not  only,  it  is  said,  was  a  conscience  and 
an  intelligence  extinguished  in  the  Comte  de  Chambord,  but  a 
system  of  government — the  Monarchy  itself — died.  "With  him  the 
Royalist  party  loses  not  only  its  last  stay,  but  its  yerj^raison  (Titre. 
Whither,  then,  will  this  party,  with  its  longing  for  the  ideal,  and 
principles  and  honour,  betake  itself  if  not  towards  that  other 
sublime  expression  of  natural  thought,  the  Republic  founded  upon 
the  sovereignty  of  the  people  ?  Between  the  monarchical  principle 
in  its  purity  and  sanctity  and  the  republican  principle  in  its  proudest 
and  irresistible  reality,  there  is  no  halting-place  worthy  of  the  Frencli 
Legitimists.  After  all,  it  may  be  asked,  is  not  this  Republic,  with 
its  seemingly  miraculous  life,  also  one  of  manifestation  of  the 
Divine  will  P 

This,  according  to  some  persons,  is  the  view  which  will  be  taken 
some  day  or  other  by  a  considerable  section  of  the  Legitimists,  and 
they  fancy  they  see  the  two  parties  already  forming  in  the  Republic 
— the  Progressist  party  on  the  one  side,  composed  of  the  groups  of 
the  Left;  and  on  the  other  the  Conservative  party,  consisting  of 
the  Centre  and  the  Right,  with  the  addition  of  the  best  Royalists, 
and  by  means  of  this  combination  becoming  the  preponderating 
force  in  the  democratic  State. 

Without  denying  that  there  may  be  some  foundation  for  this 
imaginary  arrangement,  we  cannot  forget  the  lesson  we  learned  by 
the  death  of  another  illustrious  person.  We  recall  the  fact  that  the 
sudden  removal  of  Gambetta  produced,  so  far  as  could  be  seen,  no 
sensible  modification  in  the  relative  position  and  strength  of  parties. 
Political  life  continued,  without  delay  or  interruption,  to  follow  the 
route  which  the  nature  of  things  and  the  conditions  of  modem 
society  have  marked  out.  Has  the  death  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord 
produced  any  greater  effect  than  that  of  Grambetta  P  It  is  true  that 
the  Count  constituted  the  very  principle  of  the  monarchy,  while 
the  principle  of  the  Republic  is  the  people ;  but  abstract  ideas  no 
longer  exercise  their  former  influence  upon  events,  and  we  should 
regard  it  not  as  a  surprising  exception,  but  as  a  proper  result  of  the 
rules  of  history,  if  the  position  and  order  of  things  remained  almost 
entirely  unchanged  after  the  death  of  the  last  of  the  French 
•Bourbons,  as  they  did  after  the  decease  of  the  greatest  of  Repub- 
licans. Hopes  and  fears,  anxiety  and  ambition,  have  been  alike 
disappointed ;  the  current  of  politics  has  not  altered.-  The  Legiti- 
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mists  have  naturally  suffered  a  bitter  pang  when  they  learnt  that 
their  King  was  indeed  and  for  ever  taken  from  them,  and  the 
Orleanists  felt  every  movement  of  lively  expectation ;  but  after  a 
few  days  of  feverish  agitation  it  appeared  that  neither  was  the 
former  party  quite  reduced  to  nothing  nor  was  the  latter  become 
everything. 

These  parties,  indeed,  correspond  to  certain  forms  of  the  French 
mind  which  will  have  a  long  life  yet.  The  Legitimists  represent 
Clericalism,  the  Immaculate  Conception,  the  Syllabus,  and  the 
Sacr^  CoBur,  and  also  a  certain  form  of  imagination,  poesy,  and  glory. 
This  state  of  mind  will  exist  without  the  Comte  de  Chambord  no  less 
than  with  him.  The  Orleanists  personify  a  category  intermediate 
between  Clericalism  and  the  Revolution,  between  blind  superstition 
and  complete  intellectual  liberty.  They  are  men  of  calculation  and 
criticism  with  a  certain  scornful  scepticism,  lacking  sufficient  faith 
to  embrace  either  Legitimism  or  Revolutionism.  Thus,  for  these 
twelve  years,  Orleanism  has  hardly  been  less  sterile  than  Legitimism, 
pining  away  daily  from  want  of  an  ideal,  as  the  latter  has  perished 
from  excess  of  it.  The  Comte  de  Paris  may  proclaim  himself  as  the 
legitimate  and  Catholic  king,  in  which  case  the  Orleanists  will  rally 
round  some  other  Prince.  Or  he  may  preserve  silence,  and  then 
the  Legitimists  will  gather  more  closely  round  the  immovable  pillar 
of  the  Church,  awaiting  the  hour  when  it  shall  please  Providence 
to  reveal  the  secret  of  His  mysterious  designs. 

Whatever  course  may  be  pursued  by  the  head  of  the  House  of 
Orleans,  and  whatever  wisdom  and  strength  may  be  shown  by  the 
Republican  democracy,  a  few  Royalists  will  pass  to  one  side  or  the 
other,  but  the  true  Legitimist  and  Catholic  conscience  will  remain 
faithful  to  its  education  and  nature.  We  shall  behold  it  resting  in 
the  eternal  expectation  of  some  impossible  miracle,  and  forming  a 
religious  and  mystical  society  which  will  continue  to  weigh  upon 
and  to  temper  the  evolution  of  the  French  democracy.  The 
Legitimist  party  will  possess  the  Pope,  broad  estates,  and  great 
secular  influence;  it  will  have  an  enormous  prestige  of  virtue, 
romance,  and  devotion  to  a  pure  ideal,  together  with  the  Mat  of  a 
special  intellectual  culture,  which,  grows  more  and  more  rare  in 
the  democracy.  With  these  resources  it  can  live  in  honour  through 
our  days,  and  enter  into  the  next  century  with  its  eyes  fixed  upon 
the  impenetrable  depths  of  the  future.  Thus  it  has  still  a  role  to 
play,  and  we  are  convinced  that  it  will  play  it ;  and  for  this  reason 
we  assert  that  the  departure  of  the  Comte  de  Chambord  must  leave 
everything  in  its  former  place  and  order. 

It  is  not  from  such  external  accidents,  nor  from  the  opposition  of 
parties,  nor  from  the  coalition  of  the  Church  with  the  Empire  and 
the  Monarchy,  that  the  difficulties  now  felt  to  be  at  hand  come. 
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They  lie  rather  in  that  progressive  movement  which  is  the  essence 
of  the  Hepublic,  and  which  she  cannot  abandon  without  abdica- 
tion. The  Kepublic,  like  other  Governments,  bat  with  greater 
intensity,  feels  the  difficulty  of  always  advancing  without  rest  or 
breathing-space,  incessantly  adding  reform  to  reform,  and  striving 
to  satisfy  the  daily  demands  of  a  democracy  eager  to  possess  the 
Bepublic  more  and  more  completely.  As  we  have  shown,  the 
people — ^that  is,  the  immense  majority  of  the  peasants,  working  men, 
and  middle  classes — far  from  holding  aloof  from  the  Republic,  tend 
rather  to  embrace  it  with  a  more  imperious  and  exacting  affection. 

Progress  is  difficult  for  individuals  as  well  as  for  States,  for  a 
monarchy  as  well  as  the  Republic;  but  a  people  which  loves  its 
king  and  his  rule  lives  in  the  persuasion  that  it  possesses  the  object 
of  its  love,  and  enjoys  a  relative  tranquillity  of  spirit.  A  Repub- 
lican democracy,  on  the  contrary,  even  the  most  moderate,  pacific, 
and  loyal,  believes  that  it  never  has  enough  of  the  Republic,  that  it 
never  enjoys  the  Republic. 

In  the  fact  that  our  present  Constitution,  the  Constitution  of  1875, 
is  the  work  of  a  Monarchical  majority,  the  Republican  party  find 
some  ground  for  the  belief  that  the  Constitution  is  not  republican.  It 
has  its  faults,  no  doubt,  which  may  be  corrected  by  legislation,  but 
would  be  still  better  cured  by  time  alone.  Thus  the  Senatorial 
majority  day  by  day  improves  in  the  democratic  sense ;  life-senators 
are  not  immortal,  and  the  Republic  has  only  to  live  in  order  to 
eliminate  all  its  internal  enemies.  Patience  is  the  sovereign  remedy, 
but  that  quality  is  rare  in  mankind,  and  particularly  rare  in  France. 
Moreover,  if  the  Constitution  possessed  all  the  virtues,  it  would 
retain  this  original  vice,  spoiling  the  whole,  that  it  is  the  daughter 
of  a  clerical  and  reactionary  Assembly. 

Now  it  is  necessary  that  the  Constitution  should  be  above  sus- 
picion, and  hence  arises  the  overwhelming  need  to  proceed  to  its 
revision,  in  order  that  it  may  bear  the  imprint  of  Republicanism, 
and  the  orators  of  the  Intramigeance  may  no  longer  be  able  to  wound 
susceptibilities  by  exclaiming  that  we  lie  under  the  yoke  of  an 
oligarchy.  This  revision  will  be  a  great  trial  for  the  party  in 
power  by  so  much  as  it  will  fail  to  realise  the  perfect  model 
imagined  by  each  republican.  And  a  second  trial  must  follow  in 
the  re-election  of  the  Chamber.  A  new  generation  has  entered 
political  life,  which  resents  the  domination  of  the  old  Republican 
committees  that  have  ruled  public  opinion  since  1870,  and  longs  io 
organise  itself  freely  under  its  own  elected  leaders.  The  Republic 
recognises  no  right  of  possession  or  first  occupancy,  and  one  of  its 
dangerous  virtues  is  to  throw  open  the  doors  to  each  generation  that 
presents  itself. 

Such  are  the  profound  difficulties  of  the  situation  into  which  the 
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force  of  circumstances  and  the  irresistible  impulse  of  history  have 
thrust  us.  May  we  be  permitted  to  look  upon  this  unique  situation 
from  which  we  cannot  escape,  and  the  exceptional  gravity  of  which 
impresses  if  it  does  not  disconcert  us,  as  an  honour  P  It  is  one  I 
would  advise  no  nation  to  seek,  though,  when  it  comes,  it  must  be 
borne  with  firmness  and  courage.  For  the  rest,  our  difficulties  are 
not  such  as  to  give  any  hope  to  the  monarchy.  They  are  a  sort  of 
internal  anguish  ever  urging  the  Republic  to  advance  along  new 
ways  towards  a  brighter  splendour  and  a  more  complete  equality. 
The  old  regime  has  nothing  to  gain  from  this  moral  conflict. 
Gambetta  had  the  clearest  conception  of  these  mighty  events,  in 
which  he  looked  forward  to  taking  part,  and  would  without  doubt 
have  led.  No  man  was  better  prepared  or  more  fit  for  it  than  he  ; 
but  we  maintain  a  firm  hope  that,  without  his  aid,  we  shall  be  able 
to  surmount  the  difficulties  that  lie  before  us. 

Hector  Depasse. 
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"  You  are  like  Lord  Salisbury  in  his  attacks  on  the  Government," 
interrupted  Holmshill;  "you  know  quite  well,  as  regards  South 
Africa,  how  hopeless  a  campaign  after  the  Boer  filibusters  would  be. 
You  neither  of  you  think  that  we  ought  really  to  entangle  ourselves 
in  an  affair  of  the  sort,  but  that  does  not  prevent  your  both  being 
very  virtuous  at  the  expense  of  the  Government." 

"It  is  very  good  of  you  calling  me  virtuous/'  said  Danby,  "but 
you  lessen  the  compliment  when  you  join  me  with  Lord  Salisbury. 
His  pretensions  in  that  direction  are,  I  presume,  even  smaller  than 
my  own,  and  my  own  are  of  the  very  humblest  description.     If 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  Liberal  party  would  only  make  the  same 
frank  confession,  all  my  disinterested  criticisms  would  fall  to  the 
ground.     But  what  they  love  to  do  is  to  play  the  saint  and  remain 
the  sinner.     They  want  to  enjoy  the  best  of  both  worlds.    They 
love  to  speak  in  Qottes  und  Teufels  namen.     They  want  to  do  what 
suits  them  at  any  particular  moment,  to  please  the  electors  and 
enjoy  office,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  to  carry  on  a  splendid  trade 
in  moral  convictions.     The  income-tax  payer,  the  British  workman, 
the  Bulgarian  patriot,  the   Greek  patriot,  the  Irish  tenant,  the 
Transvaal  Boer,  the  African  native,  Jumbo — I  forget  whether  Mr. 
Gladstone  wrote  a  pamphlet  on  Jumbo — the  English   farmer,  the 
oppressed  Egyptian,  the  historic  Nile,  have  all  in   turn  supplied 
opportunities  for  moral  convictions,   and  moral  convictions  that 
instinctively  know  on  which  side  to  range  themselves.     Whatever 
goes  with  the  stream  is  right ;  whatever  goes  against  the  most  useful 
current  of  the  moment  is  wrong.     There  you  have  in  a  nutshell 
our  political  philosophy.     '  Put  her    head    doWn  stream '  is  our 
captain's  order  whenever  difficulties  arise.     I  offer  to  my  party  as 
their  motto,  '  With  wind  and  tide.'     Let  them  inscribe  it  in  golden 
letters  over  the  door  of  their  new  temple  in  Trafalgar  Square.   Most 
of  the  party  will  believe  it  is  a  text  taken  from  one  of  St.  Paul's 
boating  expeditions,  and  will  read  it  with  a  religious  emotion.    It 
is  my  best  though  humble  contribution  to  the  cause  of  progress.    I 
wish  I  could  do  more  for  them,  but  they  are  3ure  to  get  on  if  they 
faithfully  observe  this  sacred  principle." 

"  I  think  you  fire  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  powder  and  shot 
at  our  leaders,"  said  Wolleston.  "  As  Manley  is  not  here,  take  it  for 
granted,  if  you  like,  that  our  only  principles  are  winning  elections 
and  slipping  out  of  difficulties  ;  but  is  it  the  fault  of  any  leader,  is  it 
Gladstone's  fault,  that  he  is  what  he  is  ?     Whatever  Gladstone  is, 
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depend  upon  it,  that  we  also  are  in  the  House ;  and  what  we  are  in 
the  House,  that  also  the  country  is.  We  are  each  of  us  causes  and 
products  of  the  other.  We  are  aU  partners  in  what  you  call  the 
trade  of  moral  convictions.  It  is  simply  impossible  that  any  of  us 
can  be  much  better  than  the  others.'^ 

**  Please  don't  put  it  in  such  a  dry  and  commonplace  way,  Mr. 
Wolleston,"  said  Lady  Grace.  "  Here  is  Mr.  Danby  persuading  us 
that  you  all  become  so  profoundly  bad  when  you  arrive  at  West- 
minster, and  you  quietly  say,  *  Well,  if  so,  we  are  only  like  every- 
body else.'  It  is  much  more  interesting  to  think  of  you  all  as 
implicated  in  any  number  of  awful  crimes.  I  knew  that  you  had 
your  amiable  weaknesses ;  that  you  preferred  your  own  speeches  to 
those  of  other  people  ;  that  you  thought  the  world  had  been  lost  and 
saved  a  good  many  times  during  the  session,  according  to  what  Lord 
Salisbury  said  or  Mr.  Gladstone  did ;  but  I  did  not  suspect  you  all  of 
having  made  a  bargain  about  yourselves  with  the  same  third  person 
as  Der  Freischiitz  did.  I  have  a  good  many  friends  who  are  able  to 
hide  this  terrible  secret  under  a  very  agreeable  outside  when  I  meet 
them  in  society." 

"  I  suppose  Danby  would  say,"  said  WoUeston,  "  as  Bright  said 
the  other  day  about  the  people  who  build  churches  and  make  cam- 
paigns— he  did  not  say  in  Egypt,  but  I  presume  he  meant  it — that 
we  all  live  in  a  state  '  of  vast  and  unconscious  hypocrisy.'  I  had  an 
uncomfortable  feeling,  as  I  read  Bright's  speech,  that  his  words 
covered  more  ground  and  more  people  than  he  intended,  which  so 
often  happens  with  him.  He  sees  very  clearly,  but  likes  to  arrest  his 
own  thought  at  certain  favourite  points  of  his  own — which,  by-the-bye, 
is  what  most  of  us  do.  But  justify  yourself,  Danby.  Here  is  Lady 
Grace  pleading  for  the  many  agreeable  men  she  has  been  sitting  by 
at  dinner,  and  upon  whom  you  have  passed  such  sweeping  sentence. 
Will  you  make  no  exception  for  Lady  Grace's  friends  ?  Please  to 
think  of  the  many  interesting  and  accomplished  men  there  are  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  who,  if  they  are  politicians,  are  what  they 
are  first,  and  only  politicians  afterwards." 

"  Interesting  and  accomplished !  "  growled  Danby  in  a  rage ; 
"  you  talk  like  the  proprietor  of  a  girls'  school  when  he  is  writing  a 
circular.  Of  course  they  are  interesting  and  accomplished.  A  man  can 
be  all  that,  and  yet  take  the  price  paid  for  him.  Don't  you  remember 
the  passage  in  Macaulay  about  Charles  I.'s  virtues :  *  We  charge 
him  with  having  broken  his  coronation  oath,  and  we  are  told  that  he 
kept  his  marriage  vow.  We  accuse  him  of  having  given  up  his 
people  to  the  merciless  inflictions  of  the  most  hard-headed  and  hard- 
hearted of  prelates,  and  the  defence  is  that  he  took  his  little  son  on 
his  knee  and  kissed  him.  We  censure  him  for  having  violated  the 
articles  of  the  Petition  of  Eight,  and  we  are  informed  that  he  was 
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accustomed  to  hear  prayers  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.*  I 
quite  agree  with  you  about  the  House  of  Commons.  Including 
the  present  company,  they  are  amiable,  they  are  cultivated ;  they 
have  been  to  the  Mediterranean  in  their  yachts,  and  shot  wild  geese 
on  the  Nile ;  they  are  devoted  to  their  party ;  they  have  all  the 
social  and  domestic  virtues;  they  are  pleasant  enough  when  you 
meet  them  in  society,  especially  pleasant  when  they  sit  by  Lady 
Grace  at  dinner,  and  quite  touching  when  you  see  them  riding  with 
their  little  daughters  in  the  park ;  but  I  fear  none  of  these  virtues 
stand  in  the  way  of  their  selling  themselves  and  their  opinions  for  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Of  course  it  is  more  comfortable 
with  Bright  not  to  see  too  much — to  see  only  an  outlying  part  of  this 
'  vast  and  unconscious  hypocrisy '  in  which  we  all  live,  but  if  you 
don't  wish  to  close  your  eyes,  it  is  easy  enough  to  see  that  there 
is  about  as  much  reality  in  us  all  as  there  is  in  the  dolls  of  a 
marionette  show.  From  our  great  master-doll,  Gladstone,  down  to 
little  Angus  here,  we  strut  and  throw  our  limbs  about  and  declaim 
with  souls  and  bodies  that  perhaps  belong  to  the  electors,  but 
certainly  don't  belong  to  us.  You  may  not  like  confessing  it, 
Lady  Grace,  with  your  amiable  views  of  society,  and  those  of  us  who 
live  by  it  may  not  like  confessing  it,  but  the  plain  truth  is,  that  we 
and  our  opinions  are  as  much  an  affair  of  the  market  as  the  cakes  and 
dried  fruit  on  your  luncheon-table.  Of  course  there  are  a  hundred 
ways  of  doing  the  thing  decently.  Of  course  it  is  a  pleasant  social 
convention  to  suppose  that  all  the  cultivated  members  of  Parliament 
you  meet  are  free  and  independent  men  who  do  not  hire  out  their 
own  feelings  and  opinions  like  hack-carriages.  Why  should  I 
disturb  any  of  your  comfortable  beliefs  on  the  subject  ?  You  heard 
that  travelling  fellow's  story  the  other  night.  He  came  to  a  village 
amongst  the  hills  where  everybody  had  goitre,  but  it  was  the  common 
understanding  that  everybody  should  affect  not  to  know  it.  Let  us 
do  the  same  by  all  means.  Why  should  any  of  us  five  acknowledge 
to  you,  whilst  we  discuss  the  social  problems  of  the  day  and  show  a 
profound  interest  in  their  moral  bearings,  that  we  have  all  sold  our 
freedom  to  think  as  we  will.  I  could  count  on  my  fingers,  and  have 
some  fingers  to  spare,  the  number  of  men  in  the  House  who  would 
still  hold  to  their  convictions  if  that  particular  tide  of  public  feeling 
with  which  they  generally  move  were  once  fairly  set  against  them. 
From  the  highest  to  the  lowest  we  are  only  corks  on  the  water, 
waiting  for  the  next  ebb  and  flow ;  we  are  only  shadows  of  thai 
shadowy  thing,  that  we  call  public  opinion.  Everybody  says  the 
American  representatives  are  corrupt ;  they  are  not  one  whit  more 
corrupt  than  we  are.  The  price  in  each  country  may  be  different. 
They  generally  want  money ;  we  want  a  seat  in  the  House  or  a 
position  in  society,  or  influence  in  the  party — something  to  add  to  our 
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feeling  of  self-importance.  We  are  of  the  same  virtuous  fibre  as  the 
lady  who  could  not,  like  the  others,  be  bought  for  gold,  but  she  could 
for  diamonds.  I  wish  to  heaven  that  a  fit  of  delirious  candour  would 
seize  the  party  and  make  us  all  walk  down  to  Westminster,  each 
man  carrying  his  placard  *  for  public  hire,'  like  that  honest  young 
woman,  who  went  to  the  ball  with  '  for  £5,000  a  year '  pinned  on 
her  dress.  If  we  could  only  be  stung  by  some  virtuous  gad-fly,  so 
as  to  be  inspired  to  speak  the  truth  about  ourselves  for  just  five 
minutes, — think  what  a  lovely  vision  it  would  be,  the  soul  of  the 
Liberal  party  draped  only  in  truth,  seen  once  and  then  no  more 
for  ever!  If  our  men  would  accept  me  as  their  spokesman,  I 
could  draw  up  an  election  address  that  should  state  the  case  for  them 
with  beautiful  simplicity.  *  Dear  Fellow-Countrymen, — ^We  hereby 
place  ourselves  at  your  disposal.  We  pledge  ourselves  to  see  with 
your  eyes  and  speak  with  your  lips.  What  you  praise,  that  we  will 
praise  also,  and  what  you  condemn,  that  we  will  condemn  also. 
Should  it  happen  on  any  occasion  that  you  do  not  quite  know  your 
own  minds,  we  will  wait  patiently  until  you  do,  and  shall  then  be 
proud  to  think  in  agreement  with  you.  In  return  we  would  only 
ask  you  to  remember  that  we  can  both  be  useful  to  each  other. 
There  are  so  many  little  services  which  you  are  likely  to  require 
and  which  it  will  be  in  our  power  to  render  you,  and  on  your  side 
you  can  cheaply  satisfy  our  small  ambitions  by  giving  us  a  seat 
in  Parliament  and  letting  us  feel  our  hearts  swell  within  us  whilst  we 
make  our  little  speeches,  and  men  speak  of  us  and  write  about  us 
and  admire  us  for  our  patriotic  zeal  in  educating  and  improving  and 
protecting  you.  We  both  have  our  wants.  Oh  I  my  friends,  let  us 
believe  in  the  Christian  precept,  and  do  good  to  one  another.*  Don't 
you  think  such  a  frank  interchange  of  views  would  be  more  to  the 
point  than  the  maundering  stuff  of  which  election  addresses  are  usually 
made  up  P  Perhaps  the  party  would  renew  some  of  its  rather  faded 
plumage,  and  come  back  from  the  country  with  restored  youth  and 
vigour.  But  Lady  Grace  need  have  no  misgivings.  None  of  her 
pleasant  and  cultivated  friends  will  take  my  advice.  They  will  all 
declare  positively  that  whoever  else  has  goitre,  they  have  not  got  it. 
Here  is  Angus,  who  thinks  that  Bastian  and  Standish  may  possibly 
have  it,  but  is  quite  sure  he  has  not  got  it  himself 

''  He  is  so  extreme,"  exclaimed  Angus,  ''  that  he  never  helps  one. 
Say  what  you  like  about  those  of  us  who  sit  in  the  House,  and  perhaps 
we  are  corrupt  enough,  but  what  do  you  say  about  that  great  body 
of  men  whom  you  find  in  every  constituency  ready  to  work  hard  for 
their  party,  and  to  make  sacrifices  for  it,  with  little,  if  anything,  to 
gain  for  themselves ;  if  they  are  bribed,  who  bribes  them,  and  what 
do  they  get  P  " 

"  I  admit,"  said  Danby,  "  that  there  are  everywhere,  probably  in 
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every  town  in  England,  Bimple-minded  men  who  just  do  their  share 
of  work  without  asking  for  wages,  who  don't  want  to  be  on  Gommit- 
tees,  who  don't  want  to  move  resolutions,  who  don't  want  to  be  knoim 
as  having  a  finger  in  the  pie,  who  don't  dream  about  the  day  when 
a  little  daring  ambition  may  lead  them  to  higher  places.  With  but 
a  feeble  light  of  their  own,  and  the  need  of  worshipping  strong  upon 
them,  they  simply  fall  down  before  the  first  god  whom  they  find  set 
up  in  front  of  them,  and  give  their  confidence  unreservedly  to  thoee 
who  know  the  way  of  asking  for  it.  These  are  the  men  for  whom  I 
could  feel  real  pity.  In  the  midst  of  the  general  scramble  there  is 
something  pathetic  about  them.  If  you  wish  to  swell  the  good  side 
of  the  account,  I  will  make  you  a  free  present  of  scores  of  such  men. 
I  am  dealing  only  with  those  who  reap  the  power,  influence,  or  posi- 
tion, the  men  to  whom  politics  mean  the  things  they  want ;  whether  it 
is  the  young  Whig  who  is  too  well  brought  up  to  be  on  the  torf,  and 
wants  some  safer  and  more  intellectual  form  of  excitement ;  or  the 
society  man,  who  finds  society  more  enjoyable  with  a  seat  in  the 
House  attached  to  it ;  or  the  successful  business  man,  who,  hamg 
made  his  money,  wishes  to  return  to  his  old  neighbours  clad  in  his 
new  honours  ;  or  the  adventurer,  who  floats  in  all  waters  by  ^e  law 
of  his  own  specific  gravity  ;  or  the  minister,  to  whom  the  admiration 
of  a  nation  becomes  as  necessary  as  the  breath  of  life ;  or  the  sacking 
official,  who  lives  in  the  happy  sunshine  of  his  own  growing  import- 
ance ;  and  those  still  smaller  tribes  behind  him  who  have  the  same 
wants  in  their  own  still  smaller  fashion — it  is  about  thesalaried  knaves 
alone,  whatever  their  salary  is,  position,  influence,  competence,  or 
mere  gambling  excitement,  that  I  have  anything  to  say." 

**  And  are  we  to  leave  no  room  for  better  or  nobler  feelings  by  the 
side  of  these  personal  ambitions,  Mr.  Danby  P  "  asked  Lady  Grace. 
**  Do  you  not  sometimes  see  noir,  as  a  Frenchman  in  a  fit  sees 
rouge,  and  rushes  on  his  neighbour  with  a  knife ;  or  as  Schopenhauer 
saw  evil  enveloping  the  world  P  But  then  how  much  of  it  was  the 
reflection  of  Schopenhauer's  own  brain  P  Kemember  that  each  man 
makes  his  picture  as  well  as  sees  it.  Take  office,  Mr.  Danby,  and 
then  tell  us  if  the  work  done  in  a  day  that  fills  sixteen  hours  out  of 
the  twenty-four  is  all  done  for  selfish  purposes." 

"  The  knaves  get  interested  in  their  work,  just  as  I  do  in  tying 
Eulmon-fiies,  and  then  they  work  hard,"  said  Danby.  "  There  is 
sharp  competition  amongst  them.  Each  is  close  at  the  heels  of  the 
other  and  makes  him  gallop.  But  see  with  your  own  eyes  and  not 
with  mine,  Lady  Grace.  Look  at  the  world  in  which  you  yourself 
move.  Is  it  true  what  those  who  live  in  it  say  P  Is  it  true  that 
everywhere  and  every  day  you  may  see  the  meanness,  the  pushing, 
the  jostling  of  each  other,  the  pride  on  the  part  of  the  few  who  hold 
the  inner  circle,  the  abject  efibrts  on  the  part  of  those  who  wish  to 
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be  inside  P  Is  it  true  that  a  trade  goes  on  night  by  night  in  your 
London  drawing-rooms  almost  as  admirable  as  our  trade  at  West- 
minster— a  trade  in  which  you  women  are  as  ready  as  we  are  to  throw 
honour  and  self-respect  at  the  feet  of  the  great  prizes,  and  in  which 
no  daintiness  on  the  outside  can  disguise  the  ugly  facts  that  are 
heaped  together  within  ?  Is  it  true  that  a  picture  exists  daily  and 
hourly  for  all  eyes  which  choose  to  see  it,  a  picture  as  foul  in  its 
modern  way  as  anything  which  Dante  conceived  of  in  his  old  way,  a 
picture  which  I  have  not  imagined,  of  which  I  know  little  or  nothing, 
but  of  which  you  yourself  could  fill  in  for  us  some  of  the  darker 
shadows  if  you  chose  P  And  do  you  think,  when  women  openly  live 
to  sell  their  daughters  for  the  best  price  going,  that  men  with  their 
stronger  ambitions  and  fiercer  passions  are  likely  to  be  pure  and 
scrupulous  in  \heir  struggle  to  seize  and  to  hold  what  they  want  P 
Do  you  choose  to  think  so,  because  you  see  us  given  up  to  serious 
occupations,  turning  over  the  pages  of  blue  books,  studying  social 
questions,  and  filling  our  speeches  with  the  moral  sentiments  that  the 
world  likes  to  listen  to  P  If  you  think  so,  it  is  because  you  like  to  be 
cheated,  as  those  men  do  who  think  that  a  fair,  tender,  and  religious 
woman  cannot  tread  other  women  underfoot  in  her  efibrt  to  win  the 
best  social  place  for  herself  and  those  who  belong  to  her.'' 

'^  Nothing  you  can  say  shall  sting  me  into  defending  London 
society,"  said  Lady  Orace,  getting  roused.  "But  I  say  here,  as  in 
the  case  of  your  own  political  life,  that  you  see  all  that  is  bad,  and 
nothing  of  that  which  mitigates  and  half  redeems  the  bad.  Granted 
that  mothers  plunge  into  a  very  imworthy  struggle  on  behalf  of  their 
daughters,  and  degrade  themselves  and  all  who  are  concerned  in 
doing  it,  yet  to  many  of  these  women,  such  as  they  are,  that  struggle 
represents  the  best  side  of  their  nature.  In  your  own  words  they  are 
worshipping  the  god  that  they  find  set  up  before  them,  and  that 
worship  of  theirs,  ignoble  as  it  is,  often  represents  imselfishness  and 
affection  that  are  quite  imknown,  at  least  in  practice,  to  those  who 
look  on  and  moralise.  You  don't  know — ^how  should  youP — all  the 
devotion  that  is  mixed  up  with  what  is  bad  in  the  system.  There 
are  jealousy,  intrigue,  and  meanness,  it  is  true,  but  the  great  mass  of 
women  believe  that  they  are  discharging  a  duty,  and  have  never 
even  supposed  that  there  can  be  a  question  about  it.  It  is  this 
belief  which  makes  us  all  not  half  so  bad  in  reality  as  you  believe  us 
to  be.  You  have  never  yet  learnt  that  men  and  women  may  not  be 
wholly  infamous,  may  do  many  good  and  unselfish  things  under  bad 
systems;  and  just  as  you  misjudge  us,  so  also  it  may  be  that  you 
misjudge  your  own  political  world  and  the  men  who  sit  on  the  same 
benches  with  yourself." 

"  Yes/'  said  Danby,  "  perhaps  it  is  all  right  both  in  your  ball- 
rooms and  in  our  House  of  Commons.     Perhaps  in  this  excellent 

3i2 
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world  telling  lies  is  a  special  implement  placed  by  Proyidence  in 
our  hands.  Perhaps  the  final  purpose  of  good  mothers  is  to  sell 
their  daughters  to  those  who  can  giye  the  best  price,  and  of  in- 
telligent politicians  to  talk  about  justice  and  generosity,  sympathy 
with  the  weak,  and  devotion  to  the  people  with  such  persoasiTe 
eloquence  that  they  shall  keep  themselves  in  office  and  other  people 
out.  I  don't  profess  to  know,  Lady  Grace.  I  didn't  make  or  help 
to  make  the  world,  so  that  I  don't  presume  to  offer  an  opinion.  I 
only  wish  to  prendre  acte,  as  the  diplomatists  say,  of  the  fact  that 
telling  b'es  forms  the  substantial  basis  both  of  your  world  of  fiashion 
and  of  our  world  of  politics." 

''  I  think  Lady  Grace  is  right  in  protesting  against  these  uniyersal 
condemnations,"  said  Fennell.  "  If  you  are  right,  we  ought  all  of  ns 
to  be  quarrying  stone  at  Portland  instead  of  lunching  here.  I  am 
not  a  great  admirer  of  your  party,  but  I  could  find  better  things  to 
say  of  some  of  them  than  you  do.  You  have,  I  think,  some  men 
who  will  not  let  party  drag  them  to  all  lengths." 
.  "  I  shall  be  delighted,"  said  Danby,  "  to  except  the  five  righteous 
men  of  Westminster  if  only  I  can  be  more  successful  than  Abraham 
in  finding  them.  Fawcett  has  been  swallowed  by  the  Government 
whale,  and  that  sturdy  independence  of  his  has  only  gone  to  make 
another  official.  Peter  Taylor  and  Joe  Cowen  are  amongst  the  few 
who  do  not  always  shiver  in  front  of  their  constituents,  or  make 
galvanic  movements  by  way  of  protest  to  the  public  that  they  lead 
those  who  prick  them  on.  Lawson  goes  straight,  but  I  should  like 
to  see  him  do  a  really  unpopular  thing.  Bright  speaks  more  troth 
to  the  world  than  all  his  old  friends  put  together,  but  the  dose 
remains  homoeopathic.  Well !  what  of  the  rest  ?  You  know  more 
about  the  Whigs  than  I  do.  I  remember  you  once  did  them  full 
justice  with  Hartington  as  their  king ;  they  will  doubtless  continue 
to  beg  their  bread  as  successfully  as  they  have  hitherto  done.  I  think 
you  told  us  that  sweeping  the  streets  would  be  a  better  occupation 
for  them,  but  I  leave  it  to  you  to  decide  as  an  authority  in  the 
matter.  Then  there  is  the  mass  of  the  party  ;  well,  they  are  the 
mass,  and  that  says  almost  enough  about  them.  We  have  all  heard 
them  tell  us  in  a  loud  whisper,  '  My  dear  fellow,  my  people  won't  let 
me ;  my  dear  fellow,  my  people  are  excited  about  it.  I  shall  have 
to  vote  for  the  Bill.'  They  are  little  more  than  catchword  men. 
Their  principal  office  is  to  take  up  the  party  phrases  that  somebodr 
makes  and  distribute  them  over  the  country.  An  enterprising 
member  of  a  large  telegraphic  agency  told  me  earlier  in  the  Session 
that  he  could  wire  a  summary  of  the  speeches  of  two  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  the  Liberal  party  before  they  spoke.  They  all  recognised 
the  paramount  duty  of  England  to  prevent  anarchy  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile  (twenty-seven  or  twenty-eight  per  cent,  of  them,  however,  at  that 
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time  regretted  tlie  necessity) ;  they  were  all  equally  determined  to 
pursue  the  noble  task  of  doing  justice  to  Ireland  with  one  hand, 
and  with  the  other  of  stamping  out  the  gang  of  hired  assassins  (he  is 
obliged  to  be  a  little  careful  just  now,  as,  I  am  grieved  to  say,  that  since 
Qladstone  kicked  out  PameU's  Bill,  we  are  a  little  hotter  against  the 
assassins,  and  a  little  cooled  down  in  our  love  of  justice)  ;  and  they  all 
demanded  that  the  scandal  of  obstruction,  from  whatever  quarter  it 
came,  should  cease,  and  no  further  delay  should  stand  in  the  way  of 
those  legislative  blessings  which  an  earnest  Liberal  Government, 
inspired  by  pure  love  of  its  fellow-creatures,  is  straining  every  nerve 
to  provide  for  an  expectant  nation.  I  need  not  say  any  more  about 
them.  Each  Session  has  its  own  mould — the  warlike,  the  peaceful, 
the  educational,  the  extravagant,  the  economical,  the  teetotal — and 
the  mass  of  the  party  never  fails  to  fit  the  mould.  They  are  not 
usually  a  very  distinguished,  but  they  are  a  long-lived  set  of  men. 
There  is  an  invincible  instinct  of  life  about  them.  They  are  almost 
as  careful  in  the  matter  of  their  own  persons  as  those  soldiers  of 
Napoleon  about  whom  he  exclaimed,  *  Do  the  scoundrels  wish  to  live 
for  ever  ? '  when  he  saw  them  bolting  in  all  directions.  And  our 
heroes  have  the  same  weakness  for  wishing  to  live  and  vote  for 
ever.  Next  to  them  come  the  half-minded  Radicals,  who  are  very 
anxious  to  get  on  in  life,  but  are  always  being  balked  for  some  five 
minutes  by  an  inconvenient  scruple.  I  am  afraid  that  they  succeed 
neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next.  Five  minutes  of  conscience  is 
enough  to  lose  the  race  in  politics,  but  I  suppose  hardly  enough  to 
square  accounts  with  the  higher  powers.  So  they  are  always  starting 
and  stopping  and  starting  again,  with  a  general  look  of  unsuccessful 
toil  about  them.  If  they  were  open  to  advice  I  should  recommend 
them  to  get  rid  once  for  all  of  such  conscience  as  they  have,  which 
is  a  mere  encumbrance  to  them,  like  a  hussar's  hanging  jacket,  and 
then  start  fair  with  the  others.  Lady  Grace's  friend,  the  Spectator, 
if  I  may  venture " 

"  Please  venture,  Mr.  Danby,"  said  Lady  Grace.  "  I  consign  it 
and  everybody  else  to  you.  My  father  used  to  say  that  it  took  more 
than  a  hundredweight  of  lead  to  kill  every  soldier,  so  I  have  hopes 
that  some  of  my  own  friends  may  still  survive." 

"  There  is  no  reason  for  anxiety,"  said  Danby,  '^  a  ton  would  not 
destroy  the  modem  politician.  He  is  as  bullet-proof  as  a  rhinoceros 
or  a  crocodile.  How  can  you  hurt  a  man  who  got  rid  of  his  soul  when 
he  was  dipped  into  the  Styx  of  politics,  heels  and  all  P  He  believes  in 
the  divine  right  of  his  party  to  fatten  on  their  fellow-men,  and  there  is 
no  point  about  him,  morally  or  intellectually,  inside  or  out,  that  can 
even  be  scratched.  But  you  are  right  to  love  the  Spectator,  Lady  Grace. 
I  haye  no  doubt  it  sometimes  offers  you  a  refuge  on  Sunday  mornings, 
when  Angus  gets  a  little  prosy  over  the  troubles  of  his  soul.   But  could 
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you  not  persuade  your  friend  to  accept  the  logic  of  the  situation,  and 
to  be  a  little  bolder  either  in  its  vices  or  its  moralities  ?  At  present 
it  is  too  much  like  the  parson  who  would  go  hunting  in  a  frock-coat, 
and  was  left  in  the  bullfinch  owing  to  the  quantity  of  broaddotli  in 
that  valuable  garment.  Why  should  it  moan  helplessly  after  every 
Kadical  who  takes  too  great  a  stride  for  its  own  shorter  legs  ?  It 
asked  quite  plaintively  the  other  day,  when  some  adventurous  young 
politician,  like  Labouchere,  threw  overboard  a  gilt  spoon  for  anjrthing 
that  could  be  caught  on  a  summer  day's  sailing,  *  Are  we  not  as 
good  democrats  as  he,  though  we  do  not  make  these  wicked  pro- 
posals P '  A  little  more  courage  in  sinning  would  add  much  to  its 
own  peace  of  mind." 

"  The  Spectator  is  only  like  a  host  of  others,"  said  Pennell.  "It 
has  loved  not  wisely,  but  too  well.  It  is  one  of  the  many  Marguerites 
that  Faust  has  beguiled.  Its  injured  ghost  will  knock  some  nigbt 
amongst  the  crowd  of  other  ghosts  at  sweet  William's  door,  as  they 
all  do  in  the  ballad,  and  ask,  'What  have  you  done  with  that 
conscience  and  intelligence  which  once  I  so  fondly  trusted  to  you  ?  * " 

"  I  am  sorry  enough  for  all  political  Marguerites,"  said  Danby. 
*'  But  if  those  who  have  brains  as  disorderly  as  Lady  Grace's  work- 
basket  was  the  other  morning  when  the  kittens  had  taken  up  their 
night's  lodging  in  it,  and  emotions  that  go  oS,  like  Birmingham  cheap 
guns,  at  all  wrong  times  and  in  all  wrong  places,  will  follow  those  whose 
brains  and  emotions  are  in  the  same  condition,  there  is  every  chance 
of  bedraggled  drapery.  A  little  Socialism  to-day,  a  little  political 
economy  to-morrow ;  fragments  of  science  and  specks  of  Rationalisin 
compounded  with  masses  of  interminable  theology ;  a  magnificent 
scheme  for  the  reconstruction  of  society,  followed  by  a  protest  against 
stealing  from  the  richer  classes ;  a  pennyworth  of  liberty  and  then 
five  pounds'  worth  of  paternal  government ;  a  brilliant  scheme  for 
annexing  a  continent,  tempered  by  a  sermon  in  favour  of  peace " 

"  That  will  do,"  said  Pennell.  "You  are  like  the  friend  of  an 
onmivorous  gourmand  who  tried  to  efifect  his  cure  by  throwing  into 
a  pail  beside  him  a  part  of  every  dish  from  which  he  had  helped 
himself,  and  then  showing  him  the  mixture  afterwards.  But  it  vas 
not  a  nice  process,  and  I'll  undertake  to  say  you  won't  cure  the 
Spectator  or  any  other  would-be  eclectic  Radical  by  it." 

"  Danby  would  be  wretched,"  said  Holmshill,  "if  he  thought  there 
was  the  least  chance  of  curing  the  Spectator,  or  anybody  else.  The 
world  will  be  a  very  dull  place  for  him  when  we  all  get  a  little 
nearer  perfection.  But  I  think  you  all  magnify  the  crimes  of  the 
Spectator.  Its  little  weakness  is  that,  like  a  good  child,  it  finds 
goodness  rather  dull,  and  likes  the  relief  of  playing  at  being 
naughty." 

"  Arrange  it  as  you  like/'  said  Danby,  "  I  don't  care.     It  chiefly 
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concerns  Lady  Grace  and  some  aspiring  country  parsons.  What 
amuses  me  is  to  watch  the  great  race  of  the  lamc^  and  that  is  not 
likely  to  come  to  an  end  just  yet.  The  Kadical  apes  the  Socialist,  the 
half-hearted  Eadical  apes  the  Radical,  the  Whig  the  half-hearted 
Hadical,  and  so  on  ad  infinitum.  Each  toils  after  some  one  who  is  in 
front  of  him,  in  whoso  company  he  dares  not  travel,  but  by  whom 
he  is  afraid  of  being  left  behind.  Not  one  man  out  of  the  whole  set 
is  content  to  be  his  own  self,  and  for  better  or  wor^e  to  stand  by  his 
own  opinions,  but,  like  Lady  Grace's  friends  of  the  fashionable 
world,  each  lives  in  daily  terror  of  losing  his  place.  So  the  short 
man  toils  after  the  long-legged  man,  and  throws  away  enough 
conscience  and  self-respect  not  to  catch  him — for  the  other  under- 
stands the  art  of  throwing  away  better  than  he  does — but  just 
enough  to  keep  him  in  sight.'' 

"  Please  keep  a  little  breath  for  the  Radicals,"  said  Pennell,  "if, 
indeed,  there  are  any  Radicals  left  nowadays.  Most  of  your  men  at 
present  are  so  afraid  of  being  caught  and  whipped  on  the  spot  by 
Gladstone  that  whenever  they  do  anything  naughty  they  say 
immediately  afterwards,  *  Please,  sir,  I  did  not  mean  it.' " 

''I  have  not  much  to  say  about  our  modem  Radicals,"  replied 
Danby.  "  They  are  not  a  very  striking  or  suggestive  study.  I  can 
only  piously  wish  on  their  behalf,  as  I  do  also  in  the  case  of  their 
imitators,  that  some  day  Heaven  in  its  pity  may  be  pleased  to  arrange 
their  ideas  for  them  and  teach  them  what  they  want.  An  old 
Radical,  if  he  had  not  the  largest  mental  horizon  in  the  world,  yet 
kept  his  ideas  in  an  orderly  condition ;  he  knew  what  he  was  looking 
for,  and  asked  plainly  and  straightly  for  it.  But  his  feckless 
descendants  of  the  present  day  go  wandering  about  in  the  aimless 
fashion  of  bone-and-ragmen  who  pick  up  anything  that  lies  in  their 
way  and  may  possibly  turn  into  a  prize.  They  have  accepted 
Mr.  Gladstone's  happy  idea  that  to  live  open-mouthed  and  catch 
flies,  voting  everything  for  everybody, — provided  he  is  not  a  land- 
owner,— ^is  popular  Government,  and  then  to  let  the  everything  and 
the  everybody  settle  it  between  themselves  as  they  best  can.  That 
settlement  is  no  afiair  of  theirs.  With  them,  sufficient  for  the  day 
is  the  voting  thereof.  They  are  generally  to  be  found  in  a  state  of 
feeble  protest  against  something,  and  feeble  demand  for  some  other 
thing ;  but  it  makes  the  smallest  difference  in  the  world  whether 
they  get  what  they  want  or  what  they  don't  want.  All  that  they  have 
to  do  is  just  to  keep  moving  enough  to  show  that  they  are  still  alive. 
Some  enterprising  person  is  likely  enough  to  propose  a  little  more 
education  or  a  little  less  payment  for  it,  or  a  new  health  officer,  or 
another  Factory  Act,  or  a  bath,  or  a  wash-house,  or  a  picture  gallery, 
or  a  bit  of  land  for  the  people,  or  a  lodging-house,  or  a  little  lees 
rent  for  the  tenant,  or  a  Government  clause  in  the  contract,  and 
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then  they  can  make  speeches  about  it ;  and  if  nobody  proposes  it,  it 
clearly  is  not  their  fault  that  they  made  no  speeches.  With  their 
faded  personalities  they  are  like  the  Cavaliere  Giacosa,  *  out  of  whom 
the  soul  had  leaked  away.'  They  neither  inspire  me,  nor  amuse 
me,  nor  terrify  me.  It  is  such  a  fall  in  life  to  leave  off  upsetting 
thrones,  and  live  by  filching  from  landlords.  But  perhaps  we  ought 
to  be  a  little  charitable  about  the  present  generation.  It  has  been 
their  fate  to  live  under  a  dispensation  of  universal  sloppiness  in  talk 
and  thought.  Many  years  of  Gladstone,  the  JDm/t/  Telegraph,  and  the 
chapels  combined  don't  harden  the  mental  fibre.  Definite  views, 
the  deliberate  attempt  to  foresee  the  future,  and  consistency  in 
action,  are  things  which  do  not  exist  in  politics.  The  Badical  of  our 
day  may  be  a  worshipper  of  the  powers  that  be,  or  he  may  be  in 
half-hearted  opposition,  or  he  may  be  one  of  the  party  manipulators, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  grasp  or  to  hold  in  him.  I  can  find  no  hard 
pan  anywhere  in  the  semi-fluidity.  Such  force  as  he  has  is  not  in 
himself,  but  in  the  facts  outside  him.  He  does  not  try  to  form  or 
direct  or  even  understand  these  facts,  but  simply  places  himself  at 
their  service.  I  do  not  know  if  the  facts  are  great  and  admirable, 
but  I  can  see  that  the  men  are  small.  Goldwin  Smith  says  you 
must  not  take  Labouchere  very  seriously,  and  I  say  the  same  of 
Bastian.  In  spite  of  all  their  heroic  eflbrts  to  handle  edged  took, 
they  are  bom  to  be  gigmen,  and  gigmen  they  will  remain  till  the 
end  of  their  days.  How  can  you  be  anything  else  but  a  gigman 
when  you  have  not  got  convictions,  and  convictions  are  the  one 
thing  in  modern  politics  which  men  have  not  got,  do  not  know  how 
to  get,  and  do  not  desire  to  get !  The  modem  politician  is  so  unreal 
a  person  that  you  will  see  him  collapse  altogether  whenever 
the  great  forces  are  in  motion.  Unreality  is  at  the  heart  and 
core  of  all  he  says,  or  even  thinks.  I  suppose  it  has  partly  come 
from  the  abject  haste  with  which,  not  being  democrats  at  heart,  we 
have  all,  from  Gladstone  to  Angus,  hastened  to  worship  and  con- 
ciliate and  serve  the  new  democracy.  Anyway,  I  declare  that  I 
positively  look  forward  to  the  day  when  Lewin's  Socialists  will 
increase  in  numbers  and  power.  It  will  be  refreshing  to  escape, 
even  by  their  help,  from  this  atmosphere  of  perfumed  Ijring.  The 
real  Socialists-^-I  don't  mean  any  of  the  half-breeds,  the  Tory 
democrats,  or  the  Gladstonites,  or  the  Christian  sam^culoiUSy  or 
whatever  they  call  themselves — ^have  convictions,  even  if  they  are  of 
the  '  blood  and  iron '  kind.  I  should  feel  it  a  pleasure  to  be  shot 
by  a  real  Socialist, — or  to  shoot  him,  as  the  case  might  be, — ^if  <nily  in 
return  we  might  be  quit  of  the  modem  politician,  who  smirks  and 
bows  like  the  draper's  assistant  while  he  cheats  us  out  of  an  inch 
in  every  yard.  Any  way,  may  it  please  the  Lord  in  his  own  time 
to  deliver  us  from  sloppiness.     If  only  'justice  as  our  guide/  gene- 
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rosity,  and  ^gracious  messages  *  may  be  consigned  once  for  all  to  the 
rhetorical  dusthole,  I  shall  breathe  freely  again,  and  feel  grateful 
to  the  men  who  say  in  a  straightforward  dialect,  *  You  are  the 
few,  we  are  the  many ;  we  have  the  force,  and  we  intend  to  have 
the  enjoyment/  '* 

"Why  on  earth  don't  you  become  a  Tory,  Danby,  as  there  is 
nothing  to  satisfy  you  on  our  side?''  said  Holmshill.  "It  is  time 
he  should,  is  it  not,  Lady  Grace?  He  is  getting  more  foul- 
mouthed  every  day,  and  he'll  die  some  day,  like  a  toad  in  its  hole,  of 
its  own  venom." 

"  I  think  you'll  be  more  at  home  with  us  than  where  you  are 
now,"  said  Pennell.  "We  rather  cultivate  and  can  appreciate  a 
little  open  disreputability  on  our  side." 

"  If  I  wanted  to  become  a  Tory,"  answered  Danby,  "  I  should 
remain  where  I  am.  Our  men  are  rapidly  becoming  Tories — ^not 
your  modern  ones,  with  the  stuff  left  out,  but  good  old  Tories,  slow 
to  hear  and  swift  to  smite,  who  hate  discussion,  who  think  their  way 
the  only  way  in  the  world,  and  are  ready  to  apply  very  summary 
methods  when  other  men  think  differently  from  themselves.  There 
is  no  occasion,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  for  any  Liberal  to  take  the  trouble 
to  change  sides.  He  can  do  better,  if  he  likes  that  sort  of  thing, 
by  waiting  where  he  is.  But  even  if  your  men,  Pennell,  were  better 
Tories  than  we  are  becoming,  I  would  as  soon  take  my  berth  in  one 
of  PlimsoU's  coffins  as  join  myself  to  what  by  courtesy  we  call  your 
party.  It  is  a  matter  of  mere  conjecture,  from  one  session  te 
another,  whether  either  you  or  the  French  Legitimists  will  be  in 
eidstence  or  not.  You  are  only  walking  about,  like  other  economical 
people  of  whom  we  have  heard,  '  to  save  your  funeral  expenses.^ 
And  why  shoidd  you  continue  to  exist  ?  What  good  are  you  to 
yourselves  or  anybody  else  ?  You  are  the  last,  the  hopelessly  last, 
in  the  race  of  the  lame.  There  is  no  man  living  who  could 
handicap  you  so  as  to  give  you  a  chance  of  getting  a  place.  The 
Radicals,  the  would-be  Radicals,  and  the  Whiga  are  all  any-* 
where  in  front  of  you.  If  some  chance  wave  throws  you  to  the  top 
for  a  moment,  the  next  wave  washes  you  out  of  sight  again.  I  can 
see  no  claim  or  right  that  you  have  to  live.  You  are  both  stupid 
and  cunning  at  the  same  time ;  you  have  no  patriotism  inside  your 
selfish  hides,  much  and  loud  as  you  boast  of  it.  You  would  join  with 
the  Irish  party  to-morrow  if  you  felt  quite  sure  you  could  beat  the 
Government;  you  would  trip  Gladstone  up  for  ^rrying  out  your 
own  policy,  if  you  could  be  said  to  have  one,  in  Ireland  or  anywhere 
else.  You  have  no  opinions.  You  not  only  surrender  your  old  posi- 
tions, but  you  betray  them ;  you  are  always  ready  to  play  again  the 
old  tricks  you  played  about  Catholic  emancipation  and  the  corn-laws 
and  reform.     Just  as  you  opposed  compulsory  education  and  then 
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yourselves  brought  in  a  Bill  to  extend  it,  just  as  you  denounced  the 
trades'  unions  and  then  adopted  their  measure,  so  you  are  ready 
to-morrow  to  take  up  any  measure  that  don't  belong  to  you,  from 
giving  household  suffrage  to  tho  counties  down  to  making  Englisli 
farmers  part  owners  of  their  farms,  if  by  doing  it  you  can  steal  a 
ten-minutes'  march  upon  your  rivals.     Trickery  has  eaten  into  your 
very  heart  and  marrow.    All  things  are  the  same  to  you.    Any 
bedfellow  is   good  enough  company  for  you  in  your  present  low 
estate.     You  are  ready  to  lie  down  with  fair-traders^  free-traders, 
protectionists,  or  whomever  else  the  night's  lodging  has  in  store  for 
you.     You  are  ready  to  be  on  anybody's  side  for  any  cause  in  any 
quarter  of  the  world — on  Arabi's  side  or  against  him,  on  the  side  of 
the  African  tribes  or  against  them,  on  the  side  of  France  or  the 
side  of  Germany,  on  the  side  of  annexation  or  the  side  of  indepen- 
dence, just  as  you  seem  to  have  the  best  opportunity  of  taking  your 
opponent  at  a  disadvantage,  and  getting  what? — five  minutes  of 
office!     But  it  all  does  you  no  good.     Your  changes  and  shifts 
and  sharp  curves  only  leave  you  farther  behind  when  all  is  done. 
You  are  scarcely  thanked  by  the  people,  even  after  you  have  thrown 
away  the  last  shred  of  self-respect  in  trying  to  servo  them.    You  Ue 
down  in  the  road  and  ask  them  to  walk  over  you,  but  you  get  less 
gratitude  than  your  cleverer  rival,  who  only  takes  off  his  cloak  for  the 
purpose.    The  people  know  well  enough  why  you  serve  them,  and 
what  is  more  to  the  point,  they  know  that  there  are  others  who  wiU 
serve  them  better.     What  is  the  good  of  giving  in  handfuls  when 
others  are  ready  to  give  in  cartloads?    You  dream  that  a  Tory 
democracy  can  keep  its  head  above  water.     So  it  might  possibly 
have  done  if  the  Manchester  school  of  free-traders  would  have 
obliged  you  by  remaining  in  existence,  and  if  Socialism  had  not 
become  the  largest  fact  in  the  world,  and  altered  all  other  values. 
What  is  the  profit,  at  this  time  of  day,  of  Salisbury's  gentle  in- 
sinuations that  the  Workmen's  Dwellings  Act  is  the  principle  of 
Tory  Qovernment,  and  the  unexpressed  promise  that  more  of  such 
principles  will  come  into  existence  when  he  returns  to  power  F   Or 
that  fair-trade  is  an  open  question  to  all  parties  having  the  advan- 
tage of  the  empire  at  heart,  when  men  like  Lewin  are  ready  to  tell 
the  workmen  plainly  that  their  skill  and  their  industry  have  made 
overy  valuable  thing  they  see  around  them,  and  that  they  are  the 
true  heirs  of  what  they  made ;  whilst  Bastian's  tribe  is  only  waitiaig 
to  take  up  the  burden  of  the  new  song,  until  the  workmen's  vol 
sufficiently  consolidated  to  make  it  safe  to  do  so?    If 
like  Pharaoh's  lean  kine,  were  not  swallowing  up  all  othMfa] 
parties,  why  there  might  be  a  place  for  you ;  but  as  iik^ 
is  settling  all  its  questions  as  if  you  did  not  exist, 
and  bravest  you  are  only  a  feeble  adumbration  of 
Badical  in  his  turn  is  of  the  Socialist.     What 
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you  P  Even  Bismarck's  hand  cannot  make  a  Tory  democracy  keep 
its  head  above  water.  The  water  flows  in  faster  than  ho  pushes  it 
away.  And  then  what  you  do^  you  do  clumsily,  and  with  half  a 
heart.  Why,  Gladstone's  manner  of  giving  makes  a  shilling  go 
farther  than  Salisbury's  pound.  When  Salisbury  tells  the  farmers 
that  legislation  will  bring  them  no  appreciable  blessing,  but  he 
thinks  it  may  restore  courage  to  their  hearts,  they  only  growl  under 
their  breath,  *  He  wouldn't  give  it  if  he  could  help  it.'  You  are  but 
copyists,  and  clumsy  copyists.  You  don't  see  that  sloppy  legislation 
ought  to  be  served  with  the  sloppy  sauce,  that  when  you  take  from 
one  man  to  give  to  another,  your  gift  loses  all  its  gilding  if  you  do 
not  know  how  to  tell  him  with  convincing  eloquence  that  eternal 
justice  is  on  the  side  of  the  transfer." 

"  But  what  on  earth  would  you  have  us  do  P  "  said  Pennell.  "  Are 
we  to  rally  round  a  white  flag,  whilst  the  world  laughs  and  goes 
onP" 

"  You  are  not  worthy  of  a  white  flag,"  said  Danby.  "  I  wronged 
the  Legitimists  by  comparing  them  to  you.  Your  flag  should  be  a 
rainbow  flag,  dipped  in  all  the  colours  that  exist  once  a  year." 

"  Well,  but  what  do  you  want  us  to  do  ?  "  persisted  Pennell. 

"  Do  ! "  said  Danby ;  "  do  the  one  thing  which  you  have  made 
impossible.  Believe  in  your  own  opinions  instead  of  for  ever 
retreating  from  them  and  disowning  them ;  throw  your  trash  over* 
board — every  party  has  its  own  heirlooms  of  trash — then  stand 
firmly  on  what  you  believe.  The  world  will  perhaps  listen  to  you 
and  respect  you  when  you  begin  to  respect  yourselves;  and  if  the 
world  won't  listen  to  you  and  won't  have  anything  to  do  with  you, 
you  can  at  all  events  die  with  the  dignity  of  the  untamed  red  man 
who  sees  the  pale  faces  taking  his  place.  It  is  better  to  die  with 
your  spear  in  your  hand  and  your  war-paint  on,  and  fighting  for 
something  you  believe  in,  than  to  become  the  camp-followers  of  the 
stronger  race,  and  die  slowly  of  his  and  your  vices  compounded 
together.  As  it  is,  you  are  a  pitiable  object  for  gods  and  men.  You 
are  ready  to  sell  your  mother's  last  garment  in  order  to  live  another 
day,  and  yet  your  sacrifices  of  decency  profit  you  nothing.  You 
keep  yourselves  in  existence  from  year  to  year  by  a  series  of  petty 
pilferings  from  your  rivals  which  you  think  very  clever  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  thinks  very  mean  ;  you  live  like  a  vagrant  in  a 
succession  of  states  of  bluster  and  apology  about  yourselves ;  and  the 
only  result  of  all  your  tricks  and  your  disguises  and  the  false  uniform 
you  are  always  putting  on  wiU  be  that,  instead  of  being  shot  in  fair 
fight,  you  will  live  to  be  hung  by  the  provost-marshal  when  the  day 
comes  in  which  at  last  he  lays  his  hands  upon  you." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Danby,"  said  Lady  Grace,  "  so  be  it.  Every  party 
is  equally  sunk  in  infamy ;  and  we  shall  now  look  to  you  to  hold 
up  the  torch  of  honour  and  good  faith  in  the  midst  of  our  universal 
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darkness.     Ploaso  remember  how  much  we  are  all  depending  on 
you.'* 

'*  Forgive  me,  Lady  Grace,  I  am  no  guide  for  others,  I  am  only 
playing  the  part  of  an  *  approver.'     I  am  just  as  corrupt  as  every- 
body else,  and  the  only  difference  between  us  is,  that  I  am  at  no 
pains  to  hide  it.     I  know  of  no  lie  I  have  not  told,  of  no  mean  and 
villainous  thing  that  I  have  not  done.    When  I  wanted  a  seat  in 
Parliament,  I  bought  just  as  many  men  at  £1  a  head  as  were  wanted 
to  get  me  my  seat,  neither  more  nor  less.     If  I  wanted  a  man  I 
bought  him ;  if  I  did  not,  I  was  virtuous,  as  all  the  world  is  virtuous, 
and  left  him  alone.     Some  of  your  friends,  Lady  Grace,  would  be 
very  much  shocked  by  such  exact  details.     They  satisfy  their  con- 
science by  not  knowing  too  much  of  what  is  done.    I  knew  every- 
thing.    I  picked  out  the  most  trustworthy  and  eflScient  man  I  could 
find ;  I  gave  him  precise  instructions  where  I  thought  I  knew  better 
than  he  did,  and  left  him  with  full  liberty  of  action  where  I  thought 
he  would  judge  best  for  himself.    There  is  my  confession ;  and  do 
you  call  me  worse  than  the  others  P     Am  I  worse  than  the  men  who 
are  careful  to  keep  just  within  the  law,  whatever  the  law  is,  and  who 
lift  up  their  hands  in  pious  horror  whenever  bribery  is  mentioned  P 
Am  I  worse  than  the  men  who  don't  pay  in  coin  but  pay  by  blank 
cheque,  promising  whatever  is  wanted,  and  drawing  for  the  amount 
upon  what  by  no  intelligible  theory  can  belong  to  them — ^the  land  or 
the  property  of  others  P    Am  I  worse  than  Gladstone,  who  tried  to 
buy  the  middle-class  by  promises  of  doing  away  with  the  income* 
taxy  who  tried  to  buy  the  Irish  tenant,  who  will  try  to  buy  the 
English  farmer  this  year,  and  the  labourer  next  year,  and  who  gave 
and  will  give,  as  I  did,  neither  more  nor  less,  but  just  what  is 
wanted  P    Of  course  the  world  has  one  verdict  for  him  and  another 
for  me.     The  lords  of  wholesale  business  enjoy  privileges  which  are 
not  conceded  to  their  humbler  imitators  .in  the  retail  trade.    It  is 
shocking  for  me  to  buy  an  individual,  and  quite  right  for  Mr.  Glad- 
stone to  buy  half  a  nation,  who,  unless  he  buys  them,  are  likely  to 
transfer  their  votes  to  the  other  side.    Perhaps  also  you  are  amongst 
those  who  prefer  Mr.  Gladstone's  eloquence  in  such  matters  to  my 
own  unvarnished  story.    It  is  a  matter  of  taste.     We  may  agree  to 
differ ;  you  like  your  vices  whitewashed  and  painted,  I  like  mine 
pure  and  unadorned.    But  I  have  done  worse  things  than  merely 
buying  votes.     It  suits  our  modem  sickly  conscience  to  suppose  that 
a  workman  who  votes  for  £1  placed  in  his  hand  is  worse  than  the  work* 
man  who  fills  himself  to  bursting  with  Bastian's  windy  pledges,  who 
refuses  my  pound  in  gold  to  take  a  hundred  in  Labouchere's  paper 
currency,  who  is  promised  so  much  education  for  nothing  or  such  a 
share  of  the  land,  with  museums,  libraries,  baths,  wash-houses,  dwell- 
ing-houses, and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  quantum  suj^,,  as  the  doctors  say 
of  water  in  their  prescriptions.    All  this  in  your  party  jargon  you  are 
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pleased  to  call  social  legislation,  and  of  all  this  it  is  quite  moral  for  tlie 
workman  to  take  as  much  as  he  can  get,  without  asking  any  ques- 
tions as  to  who  pays  for  it,  or  who  has  the  right  to  give  it  him ;  and 
it  is  not  only  honest  for  him  to  take  it,  but  there  is  so  much  merit 
and  intelligence  in  the  mere  act  of  taking  it  that  he  becomes  in  con- 
sequence an  earnest  Liberal,  a  model  citizen,  and  a  friend  of  pro- 
gress ;  whilst  the  man  who  took  my  pound  is  a  pariah,  to  be  hunted 
down  by  your  Acts  of  Parliament,  and  driven  out  as  unfit  for  the 
society  of  his  virtuous  brother  who  takes  his  bribes  in  the  more 
discerning  and  remunerative  manner.  After  all,  the  pound  was  my 
own,  which  is  more  than  Mr.  Gladstone  can  say  of  what  he  so 
generously  gives  away.  Well,  do  you  honestly  find  this  party- 
work  lovely  and  sweet-smelling  ?  Do  you  think  by  any  possible 
effort  our  Prime  Minister  can  separate  his  virtuous  person  from  my 
sinful  one  P  Believe  me,  we  are  flesh  and  blood  and  something  more 
to  each  other.  No  amoimt  of  rhetoric  can  establish  any  true  differ- 
ence between  us.  We  both  have  our  objects  to  gain;  he  wants 
power,  I  want  a  seat  in  the  House ;  we  both  appeal  to  interested 
motives,  we  both  use  the  selfishness  of  men ;  we  both  pay  the  price 
which  is  necessary.  Mr.  Gladstone  does  not  include  the  lease- 
holders in  his  Land  Act,  and  I  don't  pay  30s.  instead  of  £1,  imless 
it  is  necessary.  If  it  is  necessary,  we  both  rise  to  the  occasion. 
Pah  !  in  politics  we  all  stink  alike,  though  I  don't  try  to  disguise  it 
by  essence  of  oratorical  millefleurs.  All  politics  are  bribery !  The 
whole  of  party  government  rests  upon  it  and  could  not  go  on  a  day 
without  it ;  and  the  only  difference  is  that  the  bribes  which  are  in 
fashion  are  varnished  over  with  lies,  till  they  shine  like  the  faces  of 
modem  saints,  and  those  that  are  out  of  fashion  are  publicly  damned 
in  Acts  of  Parliament.  But  I  told  you  there  were  worse  things 
than  bribing  a  man.  What  do  you  say.  Lady  Grace,  to  men  who 
vote  in  favour  of  what  they  condemn  and  vote  down  what  they 
believe  to  be  true  P  I  have  told  lies  on  lies ;  I  have  joined  myself 
with  men  who  I  knew  were  in  the  wrong,  and  have  helped  to  silence 
men  who  were  upholding  what  I  believed  to  be  right.  I  voted  for 
reform  whilst  I  did  not  wish  the  workmen  to  have  power ;  I  voted 
for  the  ballot  though  I  looked  on  it  as  a  patent  incubator  of  lies ;  I 
voted  with  Plimsoll  whilst  I  laughed  at  an  impulsive,  ill-considered 
movement  that  I  knew  would  come  and  go  like  a  scud  of  wind  across 
the  surface  of  water;  I  helped  to  clamour  for  the  liberty  of 
Bulgarians,  and  Roumelians,  Montenegrins,  Abyssinians  —  no, 
I  mean  Armenians  —  and  Heaven  knows  whom  besides,  though 
to  this  day  I  have  never  looked  in  my  map  to  see  which  is 
Bulgaria  and  which  is  Koumelia,  and  know  that  if  I  had  looked,  I 
should  have  forgotten  it  within  the  six  months,  as  all  the  rest  of 
England  has  forgotten ;  I  voted  for  bombarding  and  invadiug  Egypt 
whilst  I  knew  there  was  no  shadow  of  justification  for  having  a 
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battue  of  those  poor  devilB  wlio  scuttled  like  rabbits  before  our  mea ; 
I  haye  voted  for  all  Oladstone's  gifts  as  if  be  were  a  little  god  to  give 
or  to  withhold  as  he  pleased ;  and  I  have  never  scrupled  to  call  him 
'  that  heroic  champion  of  the  people/  that  ^  soul  of  courage  and 
generosity/  whenever  I  wanted  a  cheer  during  a  speech,  or  wished 
to  satisfy  my  electors  about  the  soundness  of  my  principles.  Well, 
you  can  all  see  for  yourselves  the  sort  of  liar  that  I  am,  and  the  only 
difference  I  can  find  between  myself  and  the  other  politicians  whom 
Lady  Grace  loves  so  much,  is  that  I  don't  mind  your  seeing  or  know- 
ing what  I  am,  whilst  they  raise  their  eyes  to  Heaven  and  thank  God 
that  they  do  not  eat  out  of  the  same  dish  with  me.  I  have  done 
these  things  not  because  I  care  much  for  what  is  to  be  gained  by 
doing  them — ^I  scarcely  care  a  brass  farthing  for  any  part  of  it — ^but 
because  I  saw  everywhere  that  lies  are  told,  that  everywhere  either 
the  force  of  the  strongest  or  the  lie  of  the  cleverest  rules  the  world, 
that  everywhere  some  men  prey  on  others,  whether  it  is  the  rich  who 
rob  the  poorer,  or  the  poorer  who  rob  the  rich ;  whether  it  is  the 
Churchman  who  hunts  down  the  Dissenter,  or  the  Dissenter  who 
hunts  down  the  Atheist,  or  the  Atheist  who  hunts  down  both  the 
others.  And  then  it  amuses  me  to  do  my  devil-worship  at  noon- 
day, in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  not  creep  into  my  master's  temple 
after  nightfall  with  a  mask  on,  as  all  these  other  men  love  to  do.  I 
don't  say  I  am  better  than  they  are.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  taste. 
Only  if  Lady  Grace  is  particular  about  the  morals  of  her  company,  I 
should  not  advise  her  to  sit  down  to  lunch  either  with  me,  or  with 
any  of  her  Majesty's  ministers." 

There  was  a  pause.  Then  Pennell  exclaimed,  '*  Great  heaves, 
Danby,  what  an  awfully  perverted  mind  you  have !  I  call  it  disgust- 
ing. Why  cannot  you  eat  your  lunch  quietly  without  undressing 
yourself  and  inviting  us  all  to  look  at  a  skeleton  inside  P  Do  button 
up  your  coat  again  and  try  to  be  decent.  What  earthly  pleasure  can 
there  be  in  turning  up  the  seamy  side  of  everything  P  We  are  none 
of  us  saints,  and  raMng  up  the  political  sewage  that  has  settled  to 
the  bottom  is  hardly  a  savoury  business." 

''I  wish  to  heaven,"  said  Angus,  ''you  could  be  serious  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  How  is  it  possible  to  tell  what  you  mean  or 
how  much  you  mean  P  Why  do  you  stay  another  hour  in  the  House 
if  you  really  think  it  is  what  you  say  P  " 

"  I  think  you  are  too  hard  on  us  all,"  said  Wolleston.  "  I  don't 
think  that  we  are  as  bad  as  you  yourself  are.  I  expect  that  men 
have  always  told  lies,  without  exactly  knowing  that  they  were  telling 
them,  whenever  anything  was  to  be  gained  by  the  process.  I  have 
little  doubt  the  practice  began  in  the  earliest  times  with  our  four- 
handed  ancestor,  who  probably  doctored  his  first  beginnings  of  a 
conscience,  and  persuaded  himself  that  he  eat  the  best  nuts  to  save 
his  wives  from  indigestion.  In  politics  we  tell  our  lies  unconsciously. 
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or  only  part  consciously,  and  that  takes  half  the  harm  out  of  them  at 
once.  Why,  all  the  best  men  have  been  impostors  on  one  side  of 
their  character !  The  real  and  the  unreal  are  so  mixed  up  in  our 
natures  that  it  is  impossible  to  separate  them — ^at  least  without  tearing 
apart  what  is  dead  and  what  is  living,  and  doing  great  harm.  Who 
shall  say  where  self-persuasion  ends  and  where  telling  lies  begins  P  " 

"You  are  easily  pleased,"  said  Danby,  "and  must  enjoy  this 
glorious  moment  in  your  age  of  progress.  We  are  all  busy  telling 
lies,  and  for  the  life  of  us  we  cannot  make  out  whether  we  know  or 
we  don't  know  that  we  tell  them.  What  a  noble  and  interesting 
question  for  the  race  to  solve  about  itself !  We  sell  our  opinions, 
abandon  our  pledges,  throw  over  the  weakest,  side  with  the  strongest, 
and  flatter  and  serve  all  who  are  of  advantage  to  us ;  and  then  we 
look  complacently  on  ourselves  and  say,  '  Yes,  our  faculty  of  self- 
persuasion  about  what  we  wish  to  believe  is  perhaps  slightly  over- 
developed.' " 

"I  can  believe,  Mr.  Danby,"  said  Lady  Grace,  with  a  rather  grave 
voice  that  had  lost  all  trace  of  vexation,  "  that  we  are  none  of  us 
worse  than  you  are ;  I  can  believe  that  we  all  cheat  ourselves  about 
what  we  really  are ;  but  if  the  life  is  to  you  what  you  have  told  us, 
why,  as  Angus  says,  do  you  continue  itP  Surely  that  must  be 
wrong." 

"  I  have  at  last  done  with  it,"  said  .Danby  quietly.  "  You  see  my 
conscience  is  not  a  very  tender  one,  and  has  stood  a  great  deal  for  a 
great  many  years.  But  at  last,  like  gout  to  a  bon-viveur,  the  twinge 
has  come.  I  shall  make  a  clean  sweep  of  this  business  of  telling  lies. 
I  haTe  had  enough  of  it.  I  have  done  my  share  of  harm  as  success- 
fully as  if  I  had  been  a  Prime  Minister.  So  I  applied  for  the  Chiltem 
Hundreds  yesterday." 

"  What  on  earth,"  exclaimed  Pennell,  "  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  I  shall  clear  out  and  try  to  lead  some  kind  of  a  useful  life  where 
lies  are  not  part  of  the  day's  work.  Perhaps  I  shall  go  to  Australia, 
or  to  Canada,  and  see  if  I  cannot  get  the  plough  into  a  bit  of  forest- 
land.  That's  an  old  dream  of  mine,  to  see  the  good  com  grow 
amongst  the  stumps  for  the  first  time.  It  has  broken  many  a  man's 
heart,  but  my  muscles  are  better  than  yours,  and  I  have  used  an  axe 
aU  my  life.     Perhaps  I  shall  try  the  prairies." 

"  Oh !  how  sorry  I  am,  how  sorry  I  am !  "  said  Angus,  in  as  real 
grief  as  a  small  schoolboy  who  loses  his  older  comrade.  Then  turning 
to  Lady  Grace  he  added,  "  You  don't  know  how  honest  and  true- 
hearted  he  is,  notwithstanding  all  he  says  about  himself  and  every- 
body else." 

"  Yes,  I  think  I  do,"  said  Lady  Grace  in  a  voice  not  quite  free 
from  emotion. 

AUBERON   HeBBEBT. 

{To  be  continued.) 
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THE  SOUTH  AFRICAN  PKOBLEM.^ 

It  is  scarcely  matter  of  surprise  to  residents  at  the  Cape  that  the 
^eat  body  of  the  English  people  should  know  little  or  nothing  of  the 
real  feelings  of  the  Cape  Colonists.  As  a  Cape  Colonist,  I  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of  my  sojourn  in  England  to 
offer  some  remarks  in  defence  of  the  country  which  is  my  fatherland, 
and  of  the  people  who  are  my  countrymen,  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
assist  in  removing  the  misapprehensions  of  those  who  attribute  to  them 
■sentiments  which  they  do  not  entertain,  and  which  would  disgrace  them 
if  they  did.  The  very  first  newspaper  I  took  up  on  my  arrival  in 
London  contained  the  summary  of  a  speech  recently  delivered  in  Scot- 
land by  Sir  Charles  Dilke,  in  which  the  statement  is  made  that  all  the 
British  colonies  are  loyal  to  the  Crown,  except  the  Cape  Colony.  It 
may  be  that  the  condenser  of  the  speech  put  it  more  strongly  than 
Sir  Charles  himself,  but  in  any  case  it  may  be  taken  for  granted 
that  the  impression  conveyed  was  that  the  spirit  of  rebellion  is  rife 
in  the  Cape  Colony.  It  is  only  at  six  thousand  miles'  distance  from 
the  Cape  that  such  a  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at.  What  are  the 
aspirations  of  the  colonists  supposed  to  be  P  They  are  generally 
spoken  of  as  *'  Dutchmen ; "  is  it  supposed  that  they  desire  to  change 
the  British  flag  for  that  of  Holland?  So  preposterous  an  idea  is  scarcely 
worth  combating.     No  Cape  Colonist  is  a  Dutchman  in  that  sense. 

With  a  Uttle  more  show  of  reason  they  are  credited  with  aspiring 
to  become  an  Independent  Bepublic,  and  conjointly  with  the  Orange 
Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  to  form  the  United  States  of  South 
Africa.  It  must  be  admitted  that  this  is  a  favourite  idea  of  a  section 
of  the  colonists,  but  even  this  section  is  quite  willing  to  wait  till 
England  of  its  own  accord  offers  them  their  independence.  The 
"Africander  Bond"  which,  combined  with  the  farmers'  asso- 
ciations, has  its  branches  all  over  the  Colony,  is,  at  a  distance, 
regarded  as  the  Association  which  aims  at  securing  this  independence; 
but,  at  its  last  general  meeting,  when  this  independence  was  mooted, 
the  question  was  almost  summarily  dismissed  as  being  outside  the 
limits  of  practical  politics,  and  even  the  extreme  men  amongst  its 
members — the  Irreconcilables  of  South  Africa,  and  they  are  few 
indeed — spoke  of  it  as  of  an  event  which  only  the  dim  and  distant 
future  could  bring.     The  Bond,  which  at  a  distance  seems  so  formid- 

(1)  The  writer  of  this  article  ia  the  minister  of  a  Free  Ghyrch  in  Cape  Town,  who  has 
long  held  the  office  of  Interpreter  in  the  Supreme  and  Circuit  Courts  at  the  Cape,  and 
who  is  now  in  London  as  the  Interpreter,  appointed  by  Lord  Derby,  to  the  Transvaal 
Deputation. 
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able  an  engine,  has  other  aims  than  seyering  the  tie  between  the 
Colony  and  England.  It  is  mainly  an  electioneering  committee 
bent  on  securing  to  the  farming  interest  a  more  adequate  and  full 
representation  in  Parliament,  and  the  objects  besides  this  for  which 
it  exists  are  very  eyident  from  the  petitions  with  which  its  various 
branches  flooded  Parliament  during  its  last  session.  In  nine  out  of 
ten  of  those  petitions,  three  boons  were  prayed  for :  1.  That  equal 
rights  should  be  given  to  the  Dutch  and  English  langfuages  in  the 
public  schools  and  law  courts.  2.  That  colonial  industry  should  be 
protected.  3.  That  Sunday  railway  traffic  should  be  stopped.  Now, 
whatever  views  may  be  held  upon  these  questions,  it  will  be  admitted 
that  it  is  an  easier  task  to  extract  sunbeams  from  cucumbers  than  to 
trace  revolutionary  tendencies  in  such  demands. 

And  why  should  the  Colony  desire  to  see  the  British  flag  hauled 
down  in  South  Africa?  The  wish  would  have  been  intelligible 
in  years  gone  by  when  an  irresponsible  governor  ruled  the 
country,  when  governors  were  sent  from  England  who  did  not 
understand  either  the  people  or  the  requirements  of  the  country, 
and  who,  after  a  few  years'  residence,  just  when  they  began  to 
be  fit  for  their  work,  had  to  make  room  for  new  and  inexperienced 
men.  Discontent  might  have  been  explicable  when,  in  later  years, 
the  representative  institutions  we  possessed  were  powerless  to  enforce 
their  wishes  and  their  measures,  when  the  Executive  Government 
consisted  of  permanent  officials  irresponsible  to  the  Parliament  and 
to  the  people.  Yet  in  those  days  the  people  were  not  accused  or 
suspected  of  disloyalty ;  they  were  not  then  charged  with  conspiring 
against  British  rule.  Is  it  rational  to  suppose  that  the  people  who 
resignedly  and  cheerfully  bore  with  autocratic  rule  should  now, 
when  they  have  responsible  government  and  the  full  measure  of 
political  liberty,  develop  rebellious  proclivities?  The  system  of 
government  at  present  in  vogue  at  the  Cape  Is  even  more  a  govern- 
ment by  the  people  than  that  existing  in  England.  We  have  no 
hereditary  House  of  Lords;  we  have  two  elective  Houses,  both 
elected  by  and  both  representing  the  same  constituencies  and  the 
same  interests.  As  matters  stand,  the  Colony  is  as  nearly  as  possible 
a  republic,  a  republic  enjoying  British  protection  and  all  the  nume- 
rous and  important  advantages  which  this  connection  insures.  What 
more  liberty,  what  more  advantages  could  the  Colony  secure,  if  it 
were  declared  an  Independent  BepubHe  to-morrow?  Can  the 
colonists  not  elect  what  parliamentary  representatives  they  please  ? 
Cannot  the  majority  of  these  oust  obnoxious  ministers  and  put  their 
own  men  in  office  ?  Can  they  not  pass  whatever  measures  they  deem 
desirable  and  govern  the  country  in  accordance  with  their  own 
views?  Every  one  understands  his  own  interests  best,  and  the 
colonists  may  safely  be  presumed  to  form  no  exception  to  this  rule. 
They  have  no  desire  to  £dl  to  the  level  of  the  South  American 
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Republics ;  they  know  full  well  thai  if  independence  were  granted 
them  at  present,  they  could  not  maintain  it ;  they  know  fUl  wdl 
that  if  the  Brittsh  flag  is  struck  in  South  Africa,  some  other  European 
Power  would  Tery  soon  hoist  its.  The  colonists,  more  espedally 
the  *' Dutch''  colonists,  are  by  nature  a  most  conservatiTe  people, 
and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that,  if  the  question  of  seyer- 
ing  the  connection  with  England  were  this  day  subjected  to  a 
plebiscite,  both  in  the  Gape  and  the  Australian  colonies,  a  larger 
number  of  malcontents  would  be  found  in  the  latter  than  in  Ae 
former. 

Another  very  popular,  but  very  mistaken,  idea  prevailing  here  is 
that  the  South  African  people,  as  a  people,  are  grossly  inhumftn  m 
their  dealings  with  the  natives.  So,  for  instance,  the  letter  of 
Mr.  Ghesson,  the  secretary  to  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society, 
which  appeared  in  the  Dailt/  News  of  the  5th  November,  in  which 
the  assertion  is  reiterated  that  slavery  prevails  in  the  Transvaal, 
expresses  a  conviction  which  seems  to  be  generally  held  by  this 
country.  In  order  to  add  more  weight  to  what  I  have  to  say  on  this 
subject,  I  am  forced  to  commence  with  some  reference  to  myself.  I 
write  as  one  who,  in  his  own  country,  has  earned  for  himself  Ae 
reputation  of  a  '^  negrophilist,"  as  one  who  takes  pride  in  saying 
that  for  years  he  has  to  the  best  of  his  ability  pleaded  the  cause  of 
the  natives,  has  stood  up  for  their  rights  whenever  there  was  any 
danger  of  their  being  infringed,  and  has  pleaded  for  just  and  even 
lenient  dealing  with  them.  The  members  of  the  Aborigines  Protec- 
tion Society  can  feel  no  more  for  the  native  than  I  do,  and  Mr. 
Ghesson  may  probably  know  that,  as  the  first  to  call  public  attention 
to  the  woeful  miscarriage  of  justice  on  the  occasion  of  certain  well- 
known  murder  trials,  I  was  made  to  suffer  severely.  When,  there- 
fore, in  individual  cases  and  on  special  occasions  I  defended  the 
natives  there,  I  venture  to  think  that  I  am  entitled  to  a  hearing 
here,  when  I  declare  the  sweeping  condemnations  of  the  colonists 
generally  as  cruel  oppressors  to  be  unfair  and  unjustifiable.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  atrocities  have  been  perpetrated  on  natives,  but 
let  the  British  public  not  fall  into  the  error  of  judging  by  isolated 
cases  and  condemning  a  people  for  the  act  of  individuals.  I  write 
entirely  relying  upon  memory  and  without  any  documents  at  hand 
to  which  I  can  refer,  but  I  am  quite  certain  that,  within  the  last  foor 
years,  only  in  three  instances  those  guilty  of  gross  cruelty  to  natives 
have  escaped  their  well-merited  punishment,  owing  to  juries  in  the 
superior  courts  unduly  sympathising  with  the  accused  and  acquitting 
them  in  the  face  of  the  clearest  evidence. 

The  first  of  these  cases  is  the  famous  Eoegas,  and  the  still  worse 
Sergman  and  Hennik  case  which  occurred  in  1879.  Mr.  Fronde 
has  given  the  British  public  the  particulars  of  that  dreadful  story,  so 
that  it  is  not  necessary  now  again  to  give  the  details.     But  let  it  be 
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remembered  that  this  miserable  failure  of  joBtice  was  more  attribu- 
table to  the  ministry  of  the  day — a  ministry  consisting  of  English- 
men— 'than  to  anything  else.  It  could  scarcely  have  been  expected 
that  the  trials  taking  place  where  it  did,  could  haye  been  a  fair  one* 
Several  of  the  jurors  summoned  were  men  who  had  taken  part  in  the 
same  campaign,  during  which  their  comrades  had  perpetrated  the 
crime.  When  the  prosecuting  barrister  telegraphed  to  Mr.  Fpington, 
the  Attorney-General  of  the  Sprigg  ministry  in  Cape  Town,  that 
popular  feeling  ran  high,  and  that  the  local  o£Bcials  thought  that  a 
fair  trial  could  not  be  expected,  the  Attorney-General  telegraphed 
in  reply:  ''Go  on."  When  the  first  and  worst  case,  that  of 
Bergman  and  Hennik,  ended  in  an  acquittal  of  the  prisoners,  in  the 
face  of  the  clearest  evidence,  the  acting  prosecutor  telegraphed  the 
result  and  asked  whether  he  should. proceed  with  the  Eoegas  case, 
and  again  the  Attorney-General  wired :  "  Go  on."  And  again  the 
same  result  followed.  If  these  men  had  been  brought  before  a  Cape 
Town  jury,  most  assuredly  a  verdict  would  have  been  given  in 
accordance  with  the  evidence;  and  when,  within  a  few  days,  the 
brothers  Steyn,  charged  with  shooting  some  Bushmen  in  the  same 
district,  will  be  brought  to  trial  in  Cape  Town,  by  order  of  Mr. 
Leonard,  the  Attorney-General  in  the  Scanlen  Ministry,  it  will 
appear  that  justice  is  done  in  the  Cape  Colony  without  fear,  favour, 
or  prejudice,  and  that  verdicts  are  given  according  to  the  evidence. 
Undoubtedly,  the  deeds  above  referred  to  were  deeds  of  shame. 
But  are  all  the  colonists  to  be  held  responsible  ?  Was  the 
whole  nation  blamed  for  the  massacre  of  Glencoe  ?  Then,  also,  in 
passing  judgment  on  these  men,  the  circumstances  are  not  to  be  left 
out  of  consideration.  The  murdered  persons,  in  these  instances, 
were  Bushmen.  They  constitute  the  very  lowest  type  of  humanity. 
They  are  thieves  by  profession,  ay,  by  nature.  They  prowl  about 
seeking  what  they  may  devour ;  they  are,  and  always  have  been,  the 
common  foe.  In  the  days  when  Yan  Biebeek  landed  at  the  Cape, 
all  the  native  tribes  were  being  despoiled  by  the  Bushmen,  no 
quarter  was  ever  given  to  them  by  their  fellow-countrymen,  and  the 
Hottentots  and  Kafirs  have  ever  been  carrying  on  a  war  of  extermina- 
tion against  them.  It  will  be  said  that  this  is  no  excuse  for  the 
white  man.  No,  it  is  not.  But  it  extenuates  his  guilt  when  we 
consider  that,  on  the  northern  firontiers  of  the  colony,  the  sparse 
farming  populations  are  compelled  to  help  themselves,  if  they  would 
not  be  helpless  altogether.  An  Englishman  sitting  at  home  at  ease 
will  say,  why  not  apprehend  the  thieves  and  have  them  tried  and 
punished  by  magistrates  and  judges  ?  Let  me  tell  him  that  some  of 
these  men  live  more  than  a  hundred  miles  away  from  the  nearest 
magistracy,  in  a  country  where  travelling  is  difficult,  frequently 
impossible  owing  to  protracted  droughts ;  that  a  stock  farmer  cannot 
leave  his  home  and  his  flocks  for  days  and  weeks  to  take  a  prisoner 
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to  a  magistrate  and  make  the  same  journey  again  a  few  weeks  later 
to  give  evidence  against  him  before  the  circuit  judge.  Let  the 
feelings  of  these  men  be  considered  when  they  see  their  stock  stolen 
day  after  day  and  week  after  week,  when  they  have  to  act  as  their 
own  police,  when  they  catch  the  criminal  red-handed,  and  when  the 
Bushman  brought  to  bay  sends  his  poisoned  arrows  at  him  from 
behind  a  rock  or  bush  with  unerring  aim.  On  the  borders  of  the 
Orange  River  there  is  no  police-station  round  the  corner  and  no  lock- 
up within  reach. 

The  second  instance  of  a  flagrantly  corrupt  verdict  occurred  at 
Oraaffreinet  last  year,  when  a  farmer  was  acquitted  when  it  was 
clearly  established  by  evidence  that  he  had  beaten  a  native  with  a 
saw  and  had  inflicted  serious  wounds  upon  him  ;  and,  in  the  third  case 
which  was  tried  in  Orahamstown,  the  most  English  town  in  South 
Africa,  and  before  a  jury  consisting  entirely  of  Englishmen,  an 
English  farmer  was  declared  not  guilty  who  had  fired  at  and  seriously 
wounded  a  native  who  was  suspected  of  trespassing  for  an  unlawful 
purpose. 

Only  these  three  cases  have  occurred,  as  stated  before,  daring  a 
period  of  four  years,  over  a  tract  of  country  so  large  that  I  will  not 
undertake  to  say  how  many  Englands  might  be  cut  out  of  it.  And 
who  will  say  that  during  the  same  period,  and  in  enlightened, 
civilised,  humanitarian  Great  Britain,  as  many  and  as  grossly  corrupt 
verdicts  have  not  been  brought  in  ? 

Then,  leaving  the  Cape  Colony  for  a  while,  we  have  the  accusa- 
tion brought  against  the  Transvaal  of  perpetuating  slavery,  an 
accusation  recently  reiterated  by  Mr.  Chesson.  I  would  not  under- 
take to  deny  that  individuals  may  have  thus  transgressed  in  this 
respect  with  impunity,  but  Mr.  Kruger,  the  President  of  the  Trans- 
vaal, positively  states  that  he  knows  of  no  such  cases.  What  has 
taken  place  is  this,  that  in  native  wars  parents  fall,  their  young 
children  are  left  destitute,  and  instead  of  being  left  to  starve  and  to 
perish  miserably,  they  have  been  apprenticed  to  Boers  till  their 
twenty-first  year.  Grant  that  in  most,  or  even  in  all  these  cases, 
the  motive  is  self-interest,  yet,  in  this  case,  self-interest  dearly 
coincides  with  humanity.  Mr.  Kruger  relates  how,  in  1869,  he 
with  a  party  of  Boers  were  near  the  frontiers  when  they  met  a 
number  of  Swazies  who  were  returning  from  a  successful  raid  on  a 
Matatee  tribe.  As  usual,  most  of  the  adults  had  been  killed  or  had 
fled,  and  the  victors  had  carried  off  a  large  number  of  children.  The 
children  were  offered  by  these  men  to  Mr.  Kruger  and  his  party  in 
exchange  for  a  bit  of  tobacco !  Mr.  Kruger,  knowing  that  a  stringent 
law  had  been  passed,  in  reference  to  this  **  apprenticing,''  by  the 
Yolksraad  in  its  Session  of  1865,  knowing  also  that  his  countrymen 
had  been  much  blamed  for  indulging  in  this  practice,  refused  to  take 
any  of  the  children  himself,  and  prohibited  his  men  from  entering 
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into  such  negotiations.  The  Swazies  left  and  took  the  children 
with  them.  Next  day  Mr.  Kruger  happened  to  send  a  patrol  in  the 
direction  taken  by  these  Swazies,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the 
children  which  had  been  the  previous  day  refused  by  the  Boers  had 
all  been  murdered  by  the  natives,  to  whom  they  were  a  burdea  and 
an  encumbrance.  Will  it  be  contended  that  the  interests  of  humanity 
were  thus  served  ? 

The  charge  brought  against  the  Boers  of  being  slave-dealers 
is  most  conclusively  disproved  by  the  fact  that  neither  at  the  time 
when  the  Transvaal  was  annexed  by  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone,  nor 
during  the  whole  period  of  British  rule,  has  one  single  slave  been 
set  free,  for  the  simple  reason  that  there  were  none  to  liberate. 

Another  grievance  against  the  Transvaal  people  is  that  by  law  no 
native  is  entitled  to  be  a  landed  proprietor  in  that  country.  It  is  a 
pity  indeed  that  such  a  law  should  exist,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
it  will  not  exist  much  longer.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  this  law,  which  jars  upon  English  ears  as  a  specimen  of 
most  reprehensible  and  unjust  class  legislation,  is  not  regarded  by 
the  South  African  native  in  the  light  in  which  it  is  here  viewed. 
It  would  be  no  great  hardship  to  an  Englishman  to  be  forbidden  by 
Act  of  Parliament  to  revel  in  blubber,  but  to  the  Grreenlander  the 
prohibition  to  indulge  in  that  luxury  would  entail  a  painful  degree  of 
privation.  It  would,  of  course,  be  a  most  tyrannical  measure  if  the 
British  Parliament  were  to  enact  a  law  prohibiting  any  section  of  the 
British  people  to  hold  titles  to  land,  but  to  the  South  African  native 
such  a  law  has  little  terror,  for  individual  tenure  of  land  is  some- 
thing about  which  he  cares  very  little,  and  which  he  scarcely  under- 
stands. The  Kafir  is  satisfied  with  tribal  tenure,  and  in  the  Cape 
Colony,  where  he  is  entitled  to  possess  land,  and  where  the  Govern- 
ment is  most  anxious  that  he  should  adopt  this  practice  and  thus 
settle  down  to  civilised  habits,  it  is  found  most  difficult  to  induce 
him  to  take  up  titles,  and  the  Kafir  landowner  is  a  rara  avis. 

Generally,  native  servants  are  well  treated  in  the  Cape  Colony. 
In  olden  times,  when  slavery  was  not  yet  abolished,  the  slaves  in  the 
Colony  had  a  milder  lot  than  they  had  almost  anywhere  else.  Cases 
of  cruelty  to  servants  are  exceptional ;  they  certainly  are  not  pro- 
portionately more  numerous  than  they  are  here.  And  among  the 
Dutch  farmers  in  the  Colony  there  is  a  growing  desire  to  deal  fairly 
by  the  native.  Their  self-interest  alone  dictates  this.  It  is  not 
they  who  are  independent  of  the  natives,  but  it  is  the  native  who 
is  independent  of  them.  He  works  when  he  likes,  while  the  farmer 
always  requires  hands,  and  frequently  has  to  do  the  best  he  can  with- 
out them,  because  the  native  has  few  wants  and  is  by  nature  averse 
to  work.  The  farmer  frequently  has  to  employ  his  own  children  as 
farm  labourers  and  as  cattle  herds,  while  the  Kafir's  children  attend 
schooL     Of  late  years  it  has  been  nothing  unusual  to  hear  Dutch 
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fermer-members  in  Parliament  speaking  for  native  rights.  The  late 
iniquitous  Basuto  war  was  thoroughly  distasteful  to  the  people 
generally ;  it  was  utterly  condemned  by  the  Boer  population  through- 
out South  Africa.  In  Basutoland,  '*  land  and  loot "  were  to  be  had 
in  abundance,  but,  to  their  honour  be  it  said,  the  burghers  refosed  to 
fight,  and  the  Government  of  the  day  met  with  its  well-merited 
reward  when  the  war  proved  an  utter  failure,  though  unfortunately 
the  Colony  had  to  pay  for  the  misdeed  which  had  been  perpetrated 
against  its  will. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  breathe  a  word  against  the  aims  of  the 
motives  of  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society;  it  unquestionably 
merits  respect ;  its  intentions  are  undoubtedly  pure  and  noble ;  it 
has  on  many  an  occasion  done  excellent  service ;  it  has  frequently 
proved  the  successful  champion  of  the  weak  and  the  oppressed ;  it 
has  many  a  time  prevented  injustice ;  and  it  has  on  several  occa- 
sions been  instrumental  in  injustice,  already  committed,  being 
undone.  Yet  it  will  itself  readily  admit  its  fallibility,  and  it 
will  not  maintain  that  its  interferences  have  invariably  been  judi- 
cious. Audi  alteram  partem.  Colonists  feel  aggrieved  at  some  of 
the  actions  of  the  Society  ;  they  chafe  under  its  criticisms  and  inter- 
ferences and  under  those  of  the  British  public  generally.  They 
say  :  "  You  do  not  judge  us  fairly,  and  you  cannot ;  you  are  not  in  a 
position  to  do  so.  You  know  not  of  our  difficulties,  our  troubles, 
our  situation.  You  indulge  in  your  telescopic  philanthropy,  and 
you  have  thousands  of  neglected  and  starving  amongst  you — white 
slaves.  You  dictate  to  us  what  course  to  pursue  and  what  policies 
to  adopt,  and  you  speak  of  our  disloyalty,  of  our  lawlessness,  of  oar 
ruffianism,  and  you  cry  out  over  every  instance  of  lynch  law  being 
resorted  to  in  the  colony,  six  or  seven  thousand  miles  away,  and 
behold,  you  have  Ireland  near  home  I ''  Colonists  fail  to  understand 
why  philanthropy  should  not,  like  charity,  begin  at  home. 

And  it  is  chiefly  the  "Dutch  Boers"  who  are  maligned.  They 
are  presumed  to  be  the  oppressors  and  the  fiends.  We  Dutch  at 
the  Cape,  who  know  better,  feel  the  injustice  of  the  charge  deeply. 
The  Dutch  Boers  confidently  assert  that  all  the  blood  of  natives  shed, 
both  by  individuals  and  by  governments,  since  the  days  of  Van 
Biebeek  to  the  present  day,  is  far  less  in  quantity  than  that  spilt  by 
Englishmen  in  South  Africa  during  the  last  few  years.  The  Dutch 
colonists  can  well  afford  to  treat  the  charge  lightly  when  they  think 
of  Sir  Bartle  Frere — who,  forsooth,  is  or  was  a  member  of  the 
Aborigines  Protection  Society,  I  believe! — and  his  unnecessary, 
wicked,  and  unjust  Zulu  war ;  when  they  think  of  the  wanton  and 
iniquitous  Basuto  war — not  to  mention  the  Transvaal  troubles  into 
which  England  was  plunged  by  his  advice.  The  Zulu  war  was 
Sir  Bartle's  masterpiece  as  her  Majesty's  high  commissioner,  the 
Basuto  war  was  his  grand  feat  as  governor  of  the  colony,  though  the 
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iBtter  was  ostensibly  the  work  of  his  ministry,  a  ministry  appointed 
by  him  during  the  recess — a  characteristically  autocratic  act — after 
he  had  dismissed  another  ministry  which  had  a  will  and  opinions  of 
its  own.  True,  the  Disarmament  Act,  the  enforcement  of  which  in 
Basutoland  drove  the  Basuto  people  into  rebellion,  was  passed  by 
the  Cape  Parliament,  but  it  was  intended  to  be  enforced  only  in  such 
districts  as  were  in  a  disturbed  state,  and  members  of  Parliament 
were  allowed  to  go  home  under  the  impression  that  the  Act  would 
certainly  not  be  applied  to  Basutoland.  But  scarcely  was  Parliament 
prorogued  when  the  Fingoes,  the  best  friends  and  the  ever*faithf ul 
allies  of  the  colony,  were  made  the  first  victims  of  the  Act,  and  then 
it  was  put  into  operation  in  Basutoland.  And  the  ministry  which 
did  this  was  by  no  means  a  ''Dutch"  ministry.  Its  members, 
Messrs.  Sprigg,  Upington,  Miller,  Laing,  and  Ayliff,  were  no 
"  Dutch  Boers."  They  were,  in  fact,  opposed  by  the  Dutch  people. 
The  burghers  refused  to  fight  their  battles,  they  went  home  or 
stayed  at  home,  and  the  result  has  been  that  the  Basutos  have 
remained  unsubdued,  and  that  the  colony  is  now  saddled  with  a  war 
debt  of  nearly  four  millions  sterling.  Let  the  English  people  no 
longer  think  that  the  sense  of  justice  is  less  strong  in  the  Dutch 
Boers  of  South  Africa  than  it  is  in  themselves. 

The  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  is  this,  that  in  its  dealings 
with  the  Colony  the  mother  country  should  more  consistently  follow 
the  iaisaez'faire  system.  Without  claiming  to  be  an  authority  on 
Transvaal  matters — the  capital  of  which  country  is  as  far  distant 
from  Cape  Town  as  Madeira  is  from  England — I  would  with  deference 
submit  that,  if  the  Transvaal  authorities  will  undertake  to  respect  the 
boundary-line,  as  it  may  now  be  amended,  in  consequence  of  the 
representations  of  the  delegates  now  in  London,  and  if  they  will 
further  undertake  to  place  no  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  road  from 
the  Colony  to  the  interior  being  kept  open — a  road  which  is  of  vital 
importance  to  colonial  trade— her  Majesty's  suzerainty  over  that 
country  may  be  safely  abolished.  The  suzerainty,  which  was  retained 
on  the  restoration  of  the  Transvaal  independence,  has  shared  the  fate 
of  all  half-measures.  It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  see  what  advantages 
are  afibrded,  and  what  guarantee  is  supplied,  by  retaining  the 
suzerainty.  Look  at  the  question  from  a  practical  point  of  view  and 
face  the  situation.  Suppose  for  a  moment  that  the  Transvaal  Govern- 
ment should  refuse  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  suzerain,  will 
England  think  it  worth  while  to  enforce  submission  by  force  of  arms  P 
It  will  be  admitted  at  once  that  the  game  will  not  be  worth  the 
candle.  The  British  taxpayer  will  scarcely  approve  of  a  costly 
military  expedition  being  undertaken  which,  however  successful  it 
may  be,  will  yield  little  or  no  substantial  advantage.  The  Cape 
Colonists  may,  and  certainly  would,  strongly  disapprove  of  the 
Transvaal  people  not  keeping  faith  with  England,  but  if  a  British 
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army  were  sent  to  the  south-western  frontiers  of  the  Transvaal,  which 
can  be  reached  only  through  the  Cape  Colony,  it  is  much  to  be 
feared  that  such  an  event  would  prove  to  be  a  severe  strain  upon  the 
loyalty  of  a  large  section  of  colonists,  who  are  but  human,  and  who, 
therefore,  would  not  remain  unmoved  when  British  troops  are  sent 
through  their  midst  to  do  battle  with  men  of  their  own  race  and 
their  own  kindred,  even  though  the  latter  had  misconducted  them- 
selves. On  the  other  hand,  there  need  be  little  fear  that  generous 
dealing  on  the  part  of  the  British  Government  will  fail  to  call  forth 
generous  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  Transvaal  people,  and  that 
they  will  not  prove  themselves  worthy  of  the  confidence  reposed  in 
them. 

Still  more  confidently  I  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  lamez-faire 
policy  with  regard  to  the  Cape  Colony.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
South  Africa's  greatest  politician,  and  the  most  able,  most  consistent, 
and  most  brave  defender  of  native  rights,  Mr.  Saul  Solomon,  stated, 
when  he  was  in  London  last  year — I  believe  in  reply  to  an  address 
presented  to  him  by  the  Aborigines  Protection  Society — ^that  the 
interests  of  the  natives  were,  in  his  opink)n,  quite  safe  in  the  hands 
of  the  Cape  Legislature.  When  an  undoubted  and  well-known  friend 
of  the  natives  says  this  surely  he  may  be  believed.  The  Colony  has 
passed  through  its  Jingo  period.  The  Frere-Sprigg  rigime  has 
supplied  it  with  the  remedy,  and  has  administered  it,  a  drastic  but 
most  effective  one.  At  the  hands  of  the  Scanlen  Ministry,  now  in 
power,  the  natives  need  fear  no  unjust  treatment.  The  present 
governor  of  the  Colony,  his  Excellency  Sir  Hercules  Hobinson,  will 
not  consent  to  oppressive,  aggressive,  tyrannical  measures  becoming 
law.  The  newspaper  press — the  leading  organs  at  all  events — ^maj 
be  relied  on  to  "  guard  the  poor  man's  right."  It  is  almost  without 
exception  on  the  side  of  moderation,  fairness,  and  justice.  The 
intelligence  of  the  Colony  condemns  harsh,  irritating,  yexatious 
measures,  cruelty  and  brutality,  and,  even  in  a  eolony,  it  is  the  men 
of  light  who  lead.  The  Colony  has  not  the  age,  nor  the  experience, 
nor  the  enlightenment  which  centuries  have  conferred  upon  Gh^t 
Britain,  but  in  these  days  the  sentiments  of  humanity  and  the  spirit 
of  civilisation  are  in  the  air,  and  they  are  inhaled  in  the  Colony  as 
well  as  in  the  old  countries.  The  Cape  Colony  has  years  ago  been 
thought  worthy  of  the  boon  of  self-government ;  it  humbly  asks 
that  it  may  now  be  allowed  to  work  out  its  own  destiny,  and  that  it 
may  be  trusted  while,  earnestly  striving  to  purge  itself  of  the  short* 
comings  and  faults  which  are  the  necoMary  concomitants  of  child- 
hood, it  aspires  to  grow  into  a  daughter  not  unworthy  of  the  mother 
who  has  ever  been  an  example  to  the  world  of  justice,  honour,  and 
humanity. 

D.  P.  Faubb. 


FIRE-DISCIPLINE. 

The  compound  which  I  have  taken  as  the  title  for  this  paper  is  the 
G-erman  expression  for  that  conduct  of  the  soldier  under  the  stress 
of  actual  battle  which  is  expected  from  him  as  the  crowning 
result  of  assiduous  moral  and  professional  training.  It  is  fire- 
discipline  that  is  the  grand  test  of  true  soldierhood,  not  dapper 
marching  on  the  parade,  not  smartness  in  picking  up  dressing,  not 
ramrod-like  setting  up,  polished  buttons,  and  spotless  aclbutrdlnents. 
These  all  have  their  value,  not,  however,  as  results,  but  as  contribu- 
tories;  they  are  among  the  means  that  help  to  the  all-important 
end,  that  when  the  bullets  are  humming  and  the  shells  are  crashing 
the  soldier  shall  be  a  composed,  alert,  disciplined  unit  of  a  mighty 
whole  whose  purpose  is  victory.  The  soldier  of  the  great  Frederick's 
era  was  a  machine.  Moltke's  man  is  trained  with  this  distinction 
between  his  predecessor  and  himself,  that  he  shall  be  a  machine 
endowed  with,  and  expected  to  exercise,  the  faculty  of  intelligence. 
But  his  intelligence  must  help  toward,  not  interfere  with,  that 
discipline  which  must  be  to  him  a  second  nature. 

In  certain  criticisms  that  appeared  in  an  English  newspaper  on 
the  German  military  manoeuvres  of  last  autumn,  severe  strictures 
were  pronounced  on  the  freedom  with  which  the  soldiers  were 
allowed,  and  indeed  occasionally  forced,  to  expose  themselves  to  the 
enemy's  fire.  There  were  allegations  of  resultant  ''annihilation"  if 
the  sham  foe  had  been  a  real  one,  and  contrasts  were  instituted 
between  the  German  *'  recklessness  *'  of  cover  and  the  carefulness 
with  which  in  our  own  drills  the  duty  of  availing  himself  of  cover 
is  impressed  on  the  British  soldier.  That  a  live  man,  whose  life  has 
been  protected  by  his  carefulness  of  cover,  is  a  more  useful  weapon 
of  war  than  is  a  dead  man  whose  life  has  been  sacrificed  by  his 
neglect  of  cover,  would  seem  a  matter  beyond  controversy.  And 
yet  there  are  conditions  in  which  a  dead  soldier  may  be  of 
incalculably  greater  value  than  a  living  soldier.  The  Germans 
recognise  the  force  of  this  apparent  paradox.  Our  critics  of  their 
manoeuvres  do  not.  The  latter  seem  to  regard  a  battle  as  an 
affair  the  ruling  principle  of  which  is,  that  the  participants  should 
have  for  their  single  aim  the  non-exposure  to  hostile  fire  of 
their  more  or  less  valuable  persons.  The  Germans,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  their  practical,  blunt  way,  have  asked  themselves,  what 
is  the  business  aim  of  a  battle — to  save  men's  skins,  or  to  win 
it,  and  so  have  done  with  it  P  and  they  have  answered  the  ques- 
tion in  every  battle  they  have  fought  since  that  terrible  massacre 
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of  their  Ghiards  on  the  smooth  glacis  of  St.  Private  thus  :  This  battle 
has  got  to  be  won.  We  will  not  squander  men's  lives  needlessly, 
but  we  will  not  put  its  issue  in  jeopardy  by  over-assiduous  oover*seek- 
ing.  Striking  and  dodging  are  not  eaaily  oompatible,  and  it  is  by  hard 
striking  that  the  battle  is  to  be  finally  won. 

The  ideal  soldier — well,  what  is  the  need  of  describing  him, 
seeing  that,  because  of  feUen  human  nature,  he  is  all  but  an  impossi- 
bility P  But  as  the  marauding  "  Yank  "  philosophically  remarked  to 
General  Sherman,  "  You  can't  expect  all  the  cardinal  virtues,  unde, 
for  thirteen  dollars  a  month  !  "  No,  but  you  can  get  a  good  maDy 
of  the  simpler  martial  virtues  for  less  money.  There  is  not  much 
subtlety  abo&t  the  ordinary  run  of  martial  virtues.  My  own  beUef, 
founded  on  some  experience  of  divers  nationalities  in  war  time,  is 
that  most  men  are  naturally  cowards.  I  have  the  fnllest  belief  in 
the  force  of  the  coloners  retort  on  his  major.  ''  Colonel,"  said  the 
major,  in  a  hot  fire,  "  you  are  afraid ;  I  see  you  tremble!  "  **  Yes, 
sir,"  replied  the  colonel,  ''  and  if  you  were  as  afraid  as  I  am,  yoa 
would  run  away  !  "  I  do  think  three  out  of  four  men  would  run 
away  if  they  dared.  There  are  doubtless  some  men  whom  nature  has 
constituted  so  obtuse  as  not  to  know  fear,  and  who  therefore  deeerre 
no  credit  for  their  courage ;  and  there  are  others  with  nerves  so 
strong  as  to  crush  down  the  rising  '*  funk."  The  madness  of  blood 
does  get  into  men's  heads,  no  doubt.  I  have  the  firmest  conviction 
that  in  cold  blood  the  mass  of  us  would  prefer  the  air  quiet  rather 
than  whistling  with  bullets.  Most  men  are  like  the  oolonel  of  the 
dialogue — they  display  bravery  because  in  the  presence  of  their  com- 
rades and  of  the  danger  they  are  too  great  cowards  to  .evince  pol- 
troonery. Thus  the  average  man  made  a  capital  soldier  in  the  old 
shoulder-to-shoulder  days.  British  yokels,  British  jail->bird9,  Gennan 
handicraftsmen,  German  bauers,  French  peasants,  and  Fiench 
artisans,  were  all  pretty  much  alike  made  creditable  ''cannon-fodder." 
They  would  all  march  into  fire  and  thole.its  sting,  each'  man's  right 
and  left  comrade  reacting  on  him  and  his  rear  file  supporting  at 
once  and  blocking  him.  In  the  fire  the  national  idiosyncrasies 
developed  themselves.  The  "  funk  "  zone,  so  to  speak,  had  been 
traversed,  and  the  Briton  marched  on  steadfastly,  the  CFerman 
advanced  with  slower  step,  the  Russian  stood  still  doggedly,  and  the 
Frenchman  spurted  into  a  run  with  a  yell.  When  the  blood  began 
to  flow  and  the  struck  men  went  down,  the  passion  of  the  battle 
became  the  all-absorbing  question.  And  so,  whether  by  greater  or 
less  steadfastness,  or  greater  or  less  dash,  the  battle  was  won  or  lost 
Till  the  culminating- point,  no  man  ever  was  thrown  wholly  upon 
his  own  individuality,  or  ever  lost  the  consciousness  of  public  opinion 
as  represented  by  his  comrades. 

**  Shoulder  to  shoulder  "  is  dead,  and  its  influences  have  died  with 
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it,  but  in  the  new  days  of  the  "swarm  attack"  human  nature 
remains  unchanged.  The  soldier  of  to-day  has  to  wrestle  with  or 
respond  to  his  own  individuality ;  public  opinion  is  separated  from 
him  by  an  interval  of  several  paces.  He  is  tried  by  a  much  higher 
test  than  in  the  old  close-formation  days.  And  I  know,  because  I 
have  seen,  that  he  often  fails  in  the  higher  morale  which  his  wider 
scope  of  individuality  exacts  of  him  if  he  is  to  be  efficient. 
Herein  lies  the  weak  point  of  the  new  method  of  fighting.  Cover  is 
enforced,  and  while  physical  contact  is  lost,  the  moral  touch  is  im- 
paired. The  officer  gives  the  forward  signal,  but  the  consequences 
of  not  obeying  it  do  not  come  home  with  so  swift  vividness  to  the 
reluctant  individual  man.  He  is  behind  cover,  having  obeyed  the 
imperative  instructions  of  his  drill  master.  How  dear  is  that  cover! 
he  thinks,  and  what  a  fiendish  air  torture  that  is  into  which  he  must 
uprear  himself!  So  he  lies  stiU,  at  least  awhile,  and  his  own 
particular  wave  goes  on  and  leaves  him  behind.  He  may  join  the 
next,  or  he  may  still  lie.  It  is  a  great  temptation ;  human  nature  is 
weak,  and  life  is  sweet. 

I  have  seen  six  nations  essay  the  attack  in  loose  order,  and  there 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  the  German  soldier  is  the  most  con- 
scientious in  carrying  it  out.  His  qualifications  for  it  are  unique. 
He  was  a  man  of  some  character  when  he  came  to  the  army.  In  the 
home  circle  out  of  which  he  stepped  into  the  ranks  he  was  no  black 
sheep ;  he  has  a  local  public  opinion  to  live  up  to ;  his  comrades 
around  him  are  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  will  speak  of  him  there 
either  to  his  credit  or  the  reverse.  He  is  a  sober  fellow,  who  knows 
nothing  of  dissipation ;  his  nerves  have  their  tone  imimpaired  by 
any  excesses ;  he  has  a  man's  education,  yet  something  of  the  sim- 
plicity of  a  child ;  he  glows  with  a  belief  in  the  Fatherland ;  his 
military  instruction  has  been  moral  as  well  as  mechanical.  In  fine, 
he  is  a  soldier-citizen  and  a  citizen-soldier.  But  nevertheless  he  is 
human — very  human  indeed  ;  and  his  first  experience  of  the  advance 
in  loose  order  is  a  severe  strain  upon  him.  He  has  never  yet  seen 
death  plying  his  shafts  all  around  him.  He  still  thrills  with  a 
shudder  as  he  thinks  of  real  warm  blood.  He  has  not  learned  to  be 
indifferent  when  he  hears  that  dull  thud  that  tells  where  a  bullet 
has  found  its  billet. 

The  Qerman  military  authorities  understand  their  people,  and 
they  know  the  process  which  men  undergo  in  being  inured  to  war. 
Therefore  it  is  that  they  do  not  enforce  resort  to  "cover  "  with  so 
much  solicitude  as  I  have  noticed  our  officers  do.  They  know  that 
in  every  company  there  are  men  who  will  "  lie  "  if  allowed  too 
great  independence  of  individual  action  ;  and  "  cover  at  all  risks  '* 
impairs  every  link  in  the  chain  of  supervision.  Again,  they  know 
that  it  is  good  for  soldiers  to  die  a  little  occasionally.     The  dead,  of 
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course,  are  **  out  of  it ;''  but  then  death  encourages  the  others.  It 
seems  brutal  to  write  in  this  tone,  but  is  not  war  all  brutal  ?  And 
it  is  the  solid  truth.  It  may  be  written  down  as  an  axiom  that  fire- 
discipline  unaccompanied  with  casualties  is  weak.  I  remember 
standing  with  a  German  general  before  Metz  watching  a  skirmish. 
The  German  battalion  engaged  happened  to  consist  chiefly  of  young 
soldiers,  and  they  were  not  very  steady.  The  old  General  shrugged 
his  shoulders  and  observed,  "  Dey  vant  to  be  a  little  shooted ;  dey 
vill  do  better  next  time."  All  young  soldiers  want  to  be  a  "  little 
shooted;"  and  it  is  only  by  exposing  them  somewhat,  in.stead  of 
coddling  them  for  ever  behind  cover,  as  if  cover,  not  victory,  were  the 
aim  of  the  day's  work,  that  this  experience  can  befall  them.  All 
soldiers  are  the  better  of  being  "blooded  ;"  they  never  attain  pur- 
poseful coolness  till  they  have  acquired  a  personal  familiarity  with 
blood  and  death. 

After  the  experience  of  St.  Privat,  which  stimulated  the  Germans 
to  the  unprecedented  feat  of  fundamentally  altering  their  fighting 
tactics  in  the  very  middle  of  a  campaign,  no  man  would  be  foolish 
enough  or  homicidal  enough  to  advocate  a  return  to  close  formation 
in  these  days  of  swift-shooting  firearms.  As  little  would  one 
argue  in  favour  of  frequent  war  for  the  mere  object  of  inuring 
soldiers  to  fire- discipline.  But  the  new  tactics  unquestionably  tell 
against  the  efficiency  of  young  soldiers  in  their  first  experience  of 
battle,  when  contrasted  with  the  old.  Most  of  Wellington's  men  at 
Waterloo  were  green  troops,  yet  they  stood  up  manfully  under  the 
brunt  of  that  long  terrible  day,  and  after  the  long  endurance  there 
was  heart  left  in  them  for  the  final  advance  in  line.  They  were  thus 
steadfast  because  such  training  as  they  possessed  had  habituated  them 
to  no  other  prospect  than  the  prospect,  when  they  should  be  summoned 
to  the  real  business,  of  standing  squarely  up  and  looking  in  the  face 
an  equally  upstanding  enemy.  Now  all  our  preliminary  training  is 
directed  to  forbidding  men  from  standing  up  at  all,  and  inculcating 
upon  them,  with  emphatic  language,  the  paramount  duty  of  dodging 
and  sneaking.  They  must  be  good  men  indeed  whom  a  course  of 
such  tuition  will  not  demoralise.  That  it  does  demoralise,  our  recent 
military  history  goes  clearly  to  show.  Our  catastrophe  at  Isand- 
Iwana  was  due  partly  to  the  error  of  employing  loose  formation 
against  great  masses  of  bold  men,  whom  a  biting  fire  would  deter 
no  whit  from  advancing ;  but,  in  the  end,  from  the  scared  inability 
to  redeem  this  error  by  a  rapid,  purposeful  resort  to  close  formation 
in  square  or  squares.  Once  the  loose  fringe  of  men  dodging  for 
cover  was  impinged  on,  all  was  over  save  the  massacre.  The  test  of 
fire-discipline  failed  whenever  the  strain  on  it  became  severe.  The 
men  had  worked  up  to  their  skirmishing  lessons  to  the  best  of  their 
ability ;  when   masterful   men  brushed   aside   tho  result  of  those 
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lessons,  there  was  no  moral  stamina  to  fall  back  upon,  no  consue- 
tude of  resource  to  be  as  a  second  nature.  A  resolute  square  formed 
round  an  ammunition-waggon  might  have  made  a  defence  that 
would  have  lasted  at  least  until  Lord  Chelmsford  came  back  from 
his  straggling  excursion ;  but  no  man  who  saw  how  the  dead  lay  on  that 
ghastly  field  could  persuade  himself  into  the  belief  that  there  had 
been  any  attempt  at  a  rally.  The  only  fragment  of  good  that  came 
oat  of  the  Isandlwana  catastrophe  was  the  resolution,  in  any  and 
every  subsequent  encounter,  to  show  the  Zulus  a  solid  front;  and 
the  retrospect  of  Isandlwana  infused  a  melancholy  into  the  success 
of  Ulundi,  where  the  most  furious  onslaughts  recoiled  from  the  firm 
face  of  the  British  square. 

The  Majuba  Hill  affair  was  simply  a  worse  copy  of  Isandlwana. 
There  was  no  methodised  fire-discipline.  It  has  been  urged  as  the 
lesson  of  Majuba  Hill  that  the  British  soldier  should  have  more 
careful  instruction  in  marksmanship.  Probably  enough,  that  would 
do  him  good — it  could  not  do  him  harm  ;  but  it  was  not  because  he 
was  a  bad  marksman  that  Majuba  Hill  was  so  discreditable  a  reyerse. 
It  was  because  he  is  so  much  a  creature  of  cover  and  of  dodging  that 
he  went  all  abroad  when  he  saw  a  real  live  enemy  standing  up  in 
front  of  him  at  point-blank  range.  It  may  be  contended  that  there 
were  fire-seasoned  soldiers  who  participated  in  this  unfortunate 
business.  Yes;  but  these,  with  no  strong  morale  to  begin  with, 
because  of  their  early  training  in  assiduous  '*  cover ''  tactics,  had 
suffered  in  what  morale  they  might  have  possessed  because  of  previous 
reverses.  One  regiment  was  represented  on  that  hill-top  which  had 
not  participated  in  those  reverses,  and  was  indeed  fresh  from  successes 
in  Afghanistan.  But  Afghan  fighting  is  but  a  poor  school  in  which 
to  acquire  prompt,  serene  self-command  when,  in  old  Havelock's 
phrase,  the  colour  of  the  enemy's  moustaches  is  visible.  It  was 
only  once,  or  at  most  twice,  when  the  Afghan  did  not  play  the 
dodging  game.  He  does  not  care  to  look  his  enemy  full  in  the  face, 
and  he  tries  all  he  knows  to  prevent  his  enemy  from  having  the 
opportunity  of  looking  him  in  the  face.  Fire-discipline  of  an  alert 
yet  sustained  character  was  not  to  be  learned  among  the  rocks  and 
stones  of  Afghanistan.  When  the  adventurous  Boer  breasted  the 
crest  of  the  Majuba  he  and  the  British  soldier  confronted  each  other 
at  close  quarters.  It  was  no  time  for  long-range  shooting,  it  waa 
simply  the  time  for  fire-discipline  of  the  readiest  practical  order  to 
make  its  effect  felt.  I  imagine  Briton  and  Boer  staring  one  at  the 
other  in  a  perturbed  moment  of  mutual  disquietude.  Who  should 
the  sooner  pull  himself  together  and  take  action  on  returning  presence 
of  mind  P  The  Boer  had  the  better  nerve ;  to  use  the  American 
expression,  he  was  quicker  on  the  draw.  And  then,  for  lack  of  fire- 
discipline,  for  want  of  training  to  be  cool,  and  to  keep  their  heads. 
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within  close  yiew  of  a  hostile  muzzle,  the  British  went  to  pieces  in 
uncontrollable  scare,  and  the  sad  issue  was  swift  to  be  consnm- 
mated. 

The  influence  of  the ' '  get  to  cover ' '  tactics  has  made  itself  apparent, 
if  we  care  to  read  between  the  lines,  in  numberless  pettier  instances 
during  our  recent  little  wars.  The  indiscriminate  bolt  of  a  picket  may 
seem  a  small  thing,  and  it  will  happen  now  and  then  in  all  armies, 
but  when  it  occurs  frequently  it  is  the  surest  evidence  of  a  feeble 
morale.  It  has  happened  too  often  of  late  in  British  armies,  and  I 
trace  its  prevalence,  which  I  do  not  regard  as  too  strong  a  word,  to 
the  lack  of  fire-discipline  brought  about  by  the '^ cover  at  any  price" 
training.  A  man  of  tufts  and  hillocks,  aqd  bushes  and  mole-hills, 
from  the  day  he  is  dismissed  the  manual  exercise,  a  being  who  has 
never  been  let  realise  in  peace  time  the  possibility  that  in  war  time 
he  may  find  himself  uncovered  in  the  face  of  an  enemy ;  when  that 
crisis  impends  suddenly,  or  seems  to  do  so,  the  young  soldier  breaks 
and  runs.  He  is  unfamiliarised  in  advance  with  his  oUigation  to 
die  serenely  at  his  post.  He  does  not  make  a  bolt  of  it  because  he  is 
a  coward,  or  rather  a  greater  than  average  coward,  but  simply  becanse 
his  training  has  not  furnished  him  with  a  reserve  of  purposeful 
presence  of  mind.  Men  who  remember  Gingihlovo,  "  Fort  Funk,*' 
and  the  nights  on  the  white  Umf  aloosi,  if  they  will  not  own  to  the 
force  of  this  reasoning,  cannot  easily  escape  from  a  yet  more  sombre 
estimate  of  the  significance  of  unfortunate  occurrences,  to  refer  to 
which  in  detail  is  not  requisite. 

Tel-el-Kebir  furnishes  an  incidental  illustration  of  our  shortcoming 
in  fire-discipHne,  which,  as  I  contend,  has  its  main  cause  in  the  effects 
of  too  stringent  urgency  to  cover.  Wolseley  showed  that  discernment 
which  is  one  of  his  most  valuable  characteristics,  in  refraining  from 
submitting  his  soldiers  to  the  strain  of  a  '^  swarm  attack  "  up  to  the 
Egyptian  position  in  fair  daylight ;  and  in  choosing  instead,  as  a 
minor  risk,  a  night  advance,  spite  of  all  its  contingencies  of  hazard, 
with  the  hoped-for  culmination  of  a  surprise  at  daybreak.  The  issue 
proved  his  wisdom ;  and  an  episode  of  that  issue,  set  forth  with 
soldierly  frankness  by  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  must  have  given 
him  a  thrill  of  relief  that  he  had  conserved  the  spirit  of  his 
troops  for  the  final  dash,  without  exposing  them  to  a  previous 
ordeal  of  fire.  That  dash,  made  while  yet  the  gloom  of  the 
dying  night  lay  on  the  sand,  General  Hamley  tells  us,  was  150 
yards  long,  and  it  cost  the  brigade  that  carried  it  out  200  casualties 
ere  the  Egyptian  entrenchment  was  crowned.  It  was  done  with 
the  first  impulse;  no  check  was  let  stop  the  onward  impetus  of 
the  Slan ;  fire-discipline  was  not  called  into  exercise  at  all.  The 
whole  of  the  first  line  pressed  on  into  the  interior  of  the  enemy's 
position.  The  second  line  followed,  but  Hamley,  with  a  wise  pro- 
science,  "  stopped  the  parts  of  it  that  were  nearest  to  him  as  they 
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came  up,  wishing  to  keep  a  support  in  hand  which  should  be  more 
readily  available  than  such  as  the  brigade  in  rear  oould  supply/'  It 
was  well  he  did  this  thing ;  but  for  his  doing  of  it,  the  shadow  of  a 
far  other  issue  to  Tel-el-Kebir  Ues  athwart  the  following  quotation. 
^*  The  light  was  increasing  every  moment ;  our  own  men  had  begun 
to  shoot  immediately  after  entering  the  entrenched  position,  and  aim 
could  now  be  taken.  The  fight  was  at  its  hottest,  and  how  it  might 
end  was  still  doubtful,  for  many  of  our  advanced  troops  had  recoiled 
even  to  the  edge  of  the  entrenchment'^  (beyond  which  they  had 
penetrated  200  or  300  yards  into  the  interior) ;  *'  but  there  I  was 
able  to  stop  them,  and  reinforcing  them  with  the  small  body  I  had 
kept  in  hand  (who  had  remained,  I  think,  in  the  ditch)  I  sent  in  all 
together,  and  henceforth  they  maintained  their  ground.'^  They 
recoiled,  and  they  recoiled  by  reason  of  their  weakness  in  fire-discip- 
line. It  is  a  fair  query — How  severe  was  the  strain  ?  As  regards 
its  duration,  but  a  few  moments'  fighting  sufficed  to  bring  about  the 
recoil;  that  is  made  clear  by  the  circumstance  that  the  Supporting 
brigade,  following  close  as  it  did,  was  yet  not  'up  in  time  to  redress 
the  dangerous  situation.  In  regard  to  its  severity,  Gteneral  Hamley 
permits  himself  to  use  language  of  the  most  vivid  character.  ''  A 
hotter  fire  it  is  impossible  to  imagine/'  The  brigade  was  *'  enclosed 
in  a  triangle  of  fire.*'  **  The  enemy's  breechloaders  were  good,  his 
ammunition  abundant,  and  the  air  was  a  hurti^ane  of  bullets,  through 
which  shells  from  the  valley  tore  their  way.""  "  The  whole  tirea  was 
swept  by  a  storm  of  bullets."  Stronger  words  could  not  have  been 
used  by  an  enthusiastic  war  correspondent  gushing  his  level  best 
about  his  first  skirmish;  General  Hamley's  expressions  are  fuUer- 
volumed  than  those  used  by  the  compilers  of  the  German  staff 
chronicle  in  describing  that  Titanic  paroxysm,  thef  climax  of  €h-a- 
velotte.  What  stupendous  damage,  then,  did  this  hottest  of  all  hot 
fires,  this  hurricane  of  bullets  effect  P  The  casualties  of  the  whole 
division  reached  a  total  of  258  killed  and  wounded.  Of  these 
"  nearly  200,"  General  Hamley  distinctly  states,  occurred  exclusively 
in  the  first  brigade  in  the  rush  up  to  the  entrenchment.  If  we  assume 
that  the  second  brigade  had  no  losses  at  all,  and  that  the  whole 
balance  of  casualties  occurred  to  the  first  brigade  when  in  ''the 
triangle  of  fire,"  the  fall  of  some  60  men  out  of  2,800  was  hardly  a 
loss  to  justify  the  '*  recoil  even  to  the  edge  of  the  entrenchment "  of 
troops  possessed  even  of  a  moderate  amount  of  fire-discipline. 
General  Hamley  explains  that  but  for  the  darkness  and  the  too  high 
aim  of  the  enemy, ''  the  losses  would  have  been  tremendous."  In 
other  words,  if  an  actual  loss  of  two  per  cent.,  and  the  turmoil  of  the 
hottest  fire  imaginable,  yet  fortunately  aimed  over  their  heads,  caused 
the  troops  ''  to  recoil  even  to  the  edge  of  the  entrenchment,"  the 
**  tremendous  losses  "  that  a  better-aimed  fire  would  have  produced, 
it  seems  pretty  evident,  would  have  caused  them  to  "  recoil  "  so  much 
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farther  that  Tel-el-Kebir  would  have  been  a  defeat  instead  of  a 
yictory.  The  Egyptians  did  not  shoot  straight  because  they  were 
fiurriedy  that  is,  were  deficient  in  fire-discipline ;  our  men  "recoiled" 
after  a  yery  brief  experience  of  a  devilish  but  comparatiyely  harmless 
battle-din,  because  the  ardour  of  the  firirt  rush  having  died  out  of 
them,  fire-discipline  was  not  strong  enough  in  them  to  keep  them 
braced  to  hold  the  ground  the  rush  had  won  them.  It  was  fortunate 
that  in  Hamley  they  had  a  chief  who  had  prescience  of  their  feeble- 
ness of  constancy,  and  had  taken  measures  to  remedy  its  evil 
effects. 

During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  August  18,  1870,  six  regi- 
ments of  the  Prussian  guard  corps  made  repeated  and  ultimately 
successful  efforts  to  storm  the  French  position  of  St.  Privat.  What 
that  position  was  like  the  following  authentic  description  sets  forth. 
"In  front  of  St.  Privat  were  several  parallel  walls  of  knee-high 
masonry  and  shelter  trenches.  Those  lines,  successively  command- 
ing each  other,  were  filled  with  compact  rows  of  skirmishers,  and  in 
their  rear  upon  the  commanding  height  lay  like  a  natural  bastion, 
and  girt  by  an  almost  continuous  wall,  the  town-like  village,  the 
stone  houses  of  which  were  occupied  up  to  the  roofs.''  There  was  no 
shelter  on  the  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  smooth  natural  glacis,  over 
which  the*  regiments  moved  steadfastly  to  the  attack ;  every  fold  of 
it  was  searched  by  the  dominant  musketry  fire.  They  tried  and 
failed,  but  they  kept  on  trying  till  they  succeeded.  And  what  did 
the  success  cost  them  P  The  six  regiments  (each  three  battalions 
strong)  numbered  roughly  18,000  men ;  of  these  6,000  had  gone 
down  before  Ganrobert  quitted  his  grip  of  the  "  town-like  village." 
One-third  of  their  whole  number !  It  was  the  cost  of  this  sacrifice 
that  caused  the  Qermans  to  adopt  the  imprecedented  step  of  altering 
their  attacking  tactics  in  the  middle  of  a  campaign.  But  the  change 
was  not  made  because  the  troops  had  proved  unequal  to  the  task  set 
them,  but  because  the  cost  of  the  accomplishment  of  that  task,  in  the 
face  of  the  Chassepot  fire,  had  been  so  terrible.  Now  I  am  not 
concerned  to  exalt  the  horn  of  the  Prussian  fighting  men  at  the  cost 
of  the  British  soldier.  I  will  assume,  and  there  is  precedent  in  favour 
of  the  assumption,  that  the  British  soldier  of  the  pre-dodging  era 
could  take  his  pimishment  and  come  through  it  victoriously  as  stoutly 
as  any  German  that  ever  digested  erbswiirst  and  smelt  of  sour  rye- 
bread.  Of  the  10,000  British  fellows  whom  Wellington  sent  at 
Badajos,  3,000  were  down  before  the  torn  old  rag  waved  over  the 
place.  ligonier's  column  was  14,000  strong  when  the  Duke  of 
Oumberland  gave  it  the  word  to  make  that  astounding  march  through 
the  chance  gap,  a  bare  900  paces  wide,  between  the  cannon  before  the 
village  of  Yezon  and  those  in  the  Bedoubt  d'Eu,  right  into  and 
behind  the  heart  of  the  French  centre  on  the  bloody  day  of  Fontenoy* 
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There  is  some  doubt  whether  those  quixotic  courtesies  passed  between 
Lord  Charles  Hay  and  the  Count  d'Auteroche/but  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  that  when  the  column,  thwarted  of  the  reward  of  yalour 
by  deficiency  of  support,  had  sturdily  marched  back  through  the 
appalling  cross-fire  in  the  cramped  hollow-way,  and  had  methodically 
fronted  into  its  old  position,  it  was  found  that  at  least  4,000  out  of  the 
14,000  had  been  shot  down.  Carlyle,  indeed,  makes  the  loss  much 
heavier.  Tet  a  notabler  example  of  the  British  soldier's  gluttony 
for  punishment  is  furnished  in  the  statistics  of  the  Inkermann  losses. 
The  total  force  that  kept  Mount  Inkermann  against  the  Russians 
amounted  to  7,464  officers  and  men.  Of  these,  when  the  long  fierce 
day  was  done,  no  fewer  than  2,487  had  fallen,  just  one- third  of  the 
whole  number.  The  manner  in  which  our  soldiers  successfully  con- 
tested their  fearful  odds  in  this  battle,  is  a  phenomenal  example  of 
fire-discipline  of  the  grand  old  dogged  type.  It  is  but  one,  however, 
of  the  many  proofs  that  the  world  has  no  stauncher  fighting-man 
than  is  the  British  soldier  intrinsically. 

But  I  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  convince  the  mind  of  an 
impartial  man  that  the  British  soldiers  who,  at  Tel-el-Kebir, 
"  recoiled  even  to  the  edge  of  the  entrenchment"  under  the  stress  of 
a  "  hurricane  of  bullets "  fired  high  and  at  a  loss  of  2  per  cent., 
oould  have  borne  up  and  conquered  under  such  a  strain  of  sustained 
and  terrible  punishment  as  that  through  which  the  Prussian  Guard 
struggled  to  the  goal  of  victory  at  St.  Privat.  And  if  not,  why  not  P 
There  was  a  larger  proportion  of  veterans  among  the  Prussians  at 
St.  Privat  than  in  the  Highland  Brigade  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  that 
gave  a  certain  advantage,  doubtless,  to  the  former.  Some  would 
lean  on  the  superior  "  citizenhood  "  of  the  Prussian  over  the  British 
soldier ;  but  our  Highland  regiments  are  exceptionally  respectably 
recruited.  But  I  venture  to  set  down  as  the  main  distinction  that, 
while  the  Prussian  soldier  of  1870  was  a  soldier  of  the  ''  shoulder-to- 
shoulder'*  era,  the  British  soldier  of  1882  was  a  creature  of  the  ''get- 
to-cover  "  period.  Then,  it  may  be  urged,  the  Prussian  soldier  of 
to-day,  creature,  nay,  creator  as  he  is  of  this  new  order  of  things,  is 
as  incapable  of  repeating  St.  Privat  as  the  British  soldier  of  to-day 
is  of  rivalling  that  stupendous  feat.  No.  It  is  true  the  German  is 
no  longer  a  "  shoulder-to-shoulder  '^  man,  but  he  is  not  drilled  with 
so  single  an  eye  to  cover-taking  (and,  I  might  add,  cover-keeping) 
as  is  our  British  Thomas  Atkins.  He  is  trained  to  expect  to  be  ''  a 
little  shooted  "  as  he  goes  forward  ;  he  has  better  experienced  non- 
commissioned officers  to  supervise  the  details  of  that  advance  than 
our  soldier  has ;  his  individuality  is  more  sedulously  brought  out. 
In  a  word,  everything  with  him  makes  toward  the  development  in 
him  of  a  higher  character  of  fire-discipline  even  in  his  first  initiation 
into  bullet- music. 
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;  It  may  be  said  that  the  Qermansy  becanae  of  the  magmtudeaf 
their  forces^  have  not  30  urgent  need  to  be  careful  of  their  men  as  is 
fequisite  in  regard  to  an  army  of  scant  numbers  and  feeble  resonroes^ 
They  can  affordi  it  may  be  said,  to  be  a  little  wasteful ;  wheieas  a 
weaker  military  power  must  practise  assiduous  economy  of  its  li?e 
material.  But  if  the  seeming  wastefulness  contributes  to  win  the 
battle,  and  the  economy  endangers  that  result^  the  wastefdlness  is 
surely  sound  wisdom,  the  economy  penny-wise.  The  object  be* 
fore  either  .army  is  identical — to  win  the  battle.  If  an  army  shall 
come  short  of  success  because  of  its  reluctance  to  buy  success  at  the 
price  success  exacts,  the  wise  course  for  it  is  to  re&aiu  altogether 
from  serious  fighting.  It  is  the  old  story — ^that  there  is  no  maldiig 
of  omelettes  without  the  breaking  of  eggs.  You  may  bresk  bo 
many  eggs  as  to  spoil  the  omelette ;  but  the  Qermans  have  realised 
)iow  much  easier  it  is  to  spoil  the  omelette  by  not  breakiog  eggs 
enough.  And  so  they  break  their  eggs,  not  lavishly,  but  with  a 
discreet  hand,  in  which  is  no  imdue  chariness.  They  lay  their 
account  with  taking  a  certain  amount  of  loss  by  exposure  in  the 
**  swarm-advance"  as  preferable,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  to  the  dis- 
advantages of  painful  cover-dodging.  They  can  afford  to  dig  a  few 
more  graves  after  the  battle  is  won,  if,  indeed,  taking  all  things 
into  consideration,  that  work  should  be  among  the  results  of  the 
day's  doings. 

Than  ''  annihilation  "  there  is  no  more  favourite  word  with  the 
critics  of  manoeuvres  and  sham-fights.  In  a  notice  of  a  mimic  battle 
near  Portsmouth  in  The  Times  of  the  day  I  write  these  lines  occurs  this 
observation :  "  The  guns  of  the  fleet  would  have  annihilated  Colonel 
Thompson's  advance  on  the  left  along  the  sea  shore.''  In  truth  it  is 
as  hard  a  thing  to  *'  annihilate  "  a  body  of  troops  as  it  is  to  kill  a  scandal 
In  a  literal  sense  there  is  scarcely  a  record  of  such  a  catastrophe ;  if 
used  in  a  figurative  sense  to  signify  a  loss  so  great  as  to  put  the  force 
suffering  it  hors  de  combat,  there  is  amazing  testimony  to  the  quantity 
of  ''annihilation"  good  troops  have  accepted  without  any  such 
hapless  result.  Here  are  four  instances  taken  almost  at  randoin. 
The  Confederates,  out  of  68,000  men  engaged  at  Gettysburg,  lost 
18,000,  but  Meade  held  his  hand  from  interfering  with  tiieir  orderly 
retreat.  Of  that  battle  the  climax  was  the  assault  of  Pickett's  divi- 
sion,  "  the  flower  of  Virginia,"  against  Webb's  front  on  the  left  of 
Cemetery  HiU.  Before  the  heroic  Armitage  called  for  the  "  cold 
steel "  and  carried  Gibbon's  battery  with  a  rush,  the  division  had 
met  with  a  variety  of  experiences  during  its  mile-and-a-half  advance 
over  the  smooth  ground  up  to  the  crest.  "  When  it  first  came  into 
sight  it  had  been  plied  with  solid  shot ;  then  half-way  across  it  had 
been  vigorously  shelled,  and  the  double  canisters  had  been  reserved 
for  its  nearer  approach.     An  enfilading  fire  tore  through  its  ranks ; 
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the  mafiketry  biased  fortli  against  it  with  deadly  effect."  TtoM  is  the 
eridence  of  an  eye^'witnesQ  on  the  opposite  side,  who  adds,  **  but  it 
oame  on  magnificently/^  Yes,  it  came  on  to  cold  steel  and  dubbed 
muskets,  and,  after  a  desperate  straggle  it  went  back  foiled,  to  the 
accompaniments  which  had  marked  its  advance.  But,  heavy  as 
were  its  losses,  it  was  not  **  annihilated/'  Pickett's  division  survived 
to  be  once  and  again  a  thorn  in  the  Federal  side  before  the  final  day 
of  fate  came  to  it  at  Appomatox  Court  House.  At  Mars-la-Tour, 
Alvensleben's  two  infantry  divisions,  numbering  certainly  not  over 
18,000  men  (for  they  had  already  lost  heavily  at  the  Spicheren  Berg), 
sacrificed  within  a  few  of  7,000  during  the  long  summer  hours  while 
they  stood  unsupported  athwart  the  course  of  the  French  army 
retreating  firom  Metz.  But  so  far  were  they  from  being  annihilated, 
that  forty-eight  hours  later  they  made  their  presence  acutely  felt  on 
the  afternoon  of  Gravelotte.  In  the  July  attack  on  Plevna,  of  the 
28,000  men  with  whom  £rudoBner  and  Schahovskoy  went  in,  they  took 
out  under  21,000.  One  regiment  of  the  latter's  command  lost  725 
killed  and  1,200  wounded — about  75  per  cent,  of  its  whole  number — 
yet  the  Russian  retirement  was  not  disorderly ;  and  next  day  the 
troops  were  in  resolute  cohesion  awaiting  what  might  befall  them. 
In  the  September  attack  on  Plevna,  of  74,000  Busso-Boumanian 
infantry  engaged,  the  losses  reached  18,000.  Skobeleff  commanded 
18,000  men,  and  at  the  end  of  his  two  days'  desperate  fighting,  not 
10,000  of  these  were  left  standing.  But  there  was  no  annihilation, 
either  literally  or  conventionally,  if  one  may  use  the  term.  The 
survivors  who  had  fought  on  the  11th  and  12th  September  were 
ready  at  the  word  to  go  in  again  on  the  13th ;  and  how  they  marched 
across  the  Balkans  later  is  one  of  the  marvels  of  modem  military 
history. 

Those  examples  of  stoicism,  of  fire-discipline  strained  to  a  terrible 
tension,  but  not  breaking  under  the  strain,  were  exhibited  by  soldiers 
who  did  not  carry  into  practice  the  tactics  of  non-exposure.  The 
Russo-Turkish  war,  it  is  true,  was  within  the  ''  cover  "  era,  but  the 
Russians  in  this  respect,  as  in  a  good  many  others — such,  for 
instance,  as  in  their  lack  of  a  propensity  to  "  recoil " — ^were  behind 
the  times.  But  with  a  strange  callousness  to  the  effect  of  breech- 
loading  fire  against  infantry,  the  Russians  were  singularly  chary  of 
exposing  their  cavalry  to  it.  Indeed,  cavalry  may  be  said  to  have 
gone  out  of  fashion  with  many  professors  of  modem  war.  With  the 
most  tempting  opportunities  we  made  the  scantiest  use  of  our  brigade 
of  regular  cavalry  in  the  Zulu  war,  and  the  only  occasion  on  which 
the  cavalry  arm  was  prominently  called  into  action  in  Afghanistan 
was  the  reverse  of  a  signal  success.  But  although  the  critics  oracu- 
larly pronounce  that  the  day  of  cavalry  charges  has  gone  by,  and 
blame  the  Germans  for  exposing  their  cavalry  to  the  breechloader  in 
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their  mancBuyres,  the  Germans  adhere  to  the  conyictioii  that  in  the 
teeth  of  the  breechloader  a  cavalry  charge  is  not  only  not  an  impos- 
sibility, bat  an  offensive  that  may  still  be  resorted  to  with  splendid 
effect.  They  can  point  back  to  an  actual  experience.  I  think  there 
is  no  more  effective  yet  restrained  description  of  fighting  in  all 
the  range  of  war  literature  than  the  official  narrative  of  Bredow's 
charge  with  the  7th  Cuirassiers  and  the  16th  Lancers  on  the  after- 
noon of  Mars-la-Tour. 

"  It  was  only  2  p.m.,  the  day  yet  young  ;  no  infantry,  no  reserves, 
and  the  nearest  support  a  long  way  off.  ....  Now  was  the  time 

to  see  what  a  self-sacrificing  cavalry  could  do Bredow  saw 

at  a  glance  that  the  crisis  demanded  an  energetic  attack  in  which 
the  cavalry  must  charge  home,  and,  if  necessary,  should  and  mast 
sacrifice  itself.  The  first  French  line  "  (breechloaders  and  all)  **  is 
ridden  over ;  the  line  of  guns  is  broken  through ;  teams  and  gunners 
put  to  the  sword.  The  second  line  is  powerless  to  check  the 
vigorous  charge  of  horse.  The  batteries  on  the  heights  farther  to 
rear  limber  up  and  seek  safety  in  flight.  Eager  to  engage  and 
thirsting  for  victory,  the  Prussian  squadrons  charge  even  through 
the  succeeding  valley,  until,  after  a  career  of  3,000  paces,  they  are 
met  on  all  sides  by  French  cavalry.  Bredow  sounds  the  recall. 
Breathless  from  the  long  ride,  thinned  by  enemy's  bullets,  withoat 
reserves,  and  hemmed  in  by  hostile  cavalry,  they  have  to  fight  their 
way  back.  After  some  hot  mfil^es  with  the  enemy's  horsemen,  they 
once  more  cut  their  way  through  the  previously  overridden  lines  of 
artillery  and  cavalry,  and  harassed  by  a  thick  rain  of  bullets,  and 

with  the  foe  in  rear,  the  remnant  hastens  back  to  Flavigny 

The  bold  attack  had  cost  the  regiments  half  their  strength." 

They  had  gone  in  under  800  strong  ;  the  charge  cost  them  363  of 
their  number,  including  sixteen  officers.    But  that  charge  in  effect 
wrecked  France.     It  arrested  the  French  advance  till  supports  came 
up  to  Alvensleben,  and  to  its  timely  effect  is  traceable  the  current  of 
events  that  ended  in  the  surrender  of  Metz.     It  was  a  second 
Balaclava  charge,  and  a  bloodier  one ;  and  there  was  this  distinction, 
that  it  had  a  purpose,  and  that  that  purpose  was  achieved.     It  suc- 
ceeded because  of  the  noble  fire-discipline  of  the  troopers  who  made 
it.     Balaclava  proved  that  our  troopers  possessed  this  virtue  in  no 
feebler  degree.    Till  the  millennium  comes  there  will  be  emergencies 
when  cavalry  that  will  "  charge  home  "  and  "  sacrifice  itself  "  may 
be  employed  purposefully ;  and  cavalry  should  never  be  allowed  to 
forget  that  this  is  its  ultimate  raiaon  (Tiire.     There  is  the  risk  thai 
it  may  do  so,  if  it  is  kept  always  skulking  around  the  fringes  o! 
operations,   and   not    given    any  opportunity  of   being   "a  litd' 
shooted." 

Archibald  Forbbs. 


IN  THE  WRONG  PARADISK 

AN  OCCIDENTAL  APOLOGUE. 

In  the  drawing-room,  or,  as  it  is  more  correctly  called,  the  ''  dormi- 
tory/' of  my  club,  I  had  been  reading  a  volume  named  Sur  VHuma- 
nite  Fosihume,  by  M.  D'Assier,  a  French  follower  of  Comte.  The 
mixture  of  positivism  and  ghost-stories  highly  diverted  me.  Moved 
by  the  sagacity  and  pertinence  of  M.  D'Assier's  arguments,  I  fell  into 
such  an  uncontrollable  fit  of  laughter  as  caused,  I  could  s'^^c,  first 
annoyance  and  then  anxiety  in  those  members  of  my  club  whom  my 
explosion  of  mirth  had  awakened.  As  I  still  chuckled  and  screamed, 
it  appeared  to  me  that  the  noise  I  made  gradually  grew  fainter  and 
more  distant,  seeming  to  resound  in  some  vast  empty  space,  even 
more  funereal  and  melancholy  than  the  dormitory  of  my  club,  the 
'' Tepidarium."  It  has  happened  to  most  people  to  laugh  them- 
selves awake  out  of  a  dream,  and  every  one  who  has  done  so  must 
remember  the  ghastly,  hollow,  and  maniacal  sound  of  his  own  mirth. 
It  rings  horribly  in  a  quiet  room  where  there  has  been,  as  the 
Yeddahs  of  Ceylon  say  is  the  case  in  the  world  at  large,  ''  nothing 
to  laugh  at."  Dean  Swift  once  came  to  himself,  after  a  dream 
laughing  thus  hideously  at  the  following  conceit :  "  I  told  Apronit 
to  be  very  careful  especially  about  the  legs.''  Well,  the  explosions 
of  my  laughter  crackled  in  a  yet  more  weird  and  lunatic  fashion 
about  my  own  ears  as  I  slowly  became  aware  that  I  had  died  of 
an  excessive  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  and  that  the  space  in  which  I 
was  so  inappropriately  chuckling  was,  indeed,  the  fore-court  of  the 
House  of  Hades.  As  I  grew  more  absolutely  convinced  of  this 
truth,  and  began  dimly  to  discern  a  strange  world  visible  in  a 
sallow  light,  like  that  of  the  London  streets  when  a  black  fog 
hangs  just  over  the  houses,  my  hysterical  chuckling  gradually  died 
away.  Amusement  at  the  poor  follies  of  mortals  was  succeeded  by 
an  awful  and  anxious  curiosity  as  to  the  state  of  immortality  and 
the  life  after  death.  Already  it  was  certain  that  ''the  Manea  are 
somewhat,"  and  that  annihilation  is  the  dream  of  people  sceptical 
through  lack  of  imagination.  The  scene  around  me  now  resolved 
itself  into  a  high  grey  upland  country,  bleak  and  wild,  like  the 
waste  pastoral  places  of  Liddesdale.  As  I  stood  expectant,  I  observed 
a  figure  coming  towards  me  at  some  distance.  The  figure  bore  in 
its  hand  a  gun,  and,  as  I  am  short-sighted,  I  at  first  conceived  thai 
he  was  the  gamekeeper.  ''  This  afiair,"  I  tried  to  say  to  myself,  "  it 
only  a  dream  after  all;  I  shall  wake  and  forget  my  nightmare." 
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But  Btill  the  man  drew  nearer,  and  I  began  to  perceive  my  error. 
Gamekeepers  do  not  usually  paint  their  faces  red  and  green,  neither 
do  they  wear  scalp-lochs,  a  toft  of  eagle's  feathers,  mocassins,  and 
buffido-hide  cloaks,  embroidered  with  representations  of  war  and  the 
chase.  This  was  the  accoutrement  of  the  stranger  who  now  ap- 
proached me,  and  whose  copper-coloured  complexion  indicated  that 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Red  Indian,  or,  as  the  late  Mr.  Morgan  called 
it,  the  '^Ganowanian''  race.  The  stranger's  attire  was  old  and 
clouted  ;  the  barrel  of  his  flint-lock  musket  was  rusted,  and  the 
stock  was  actually  overgrown  with  small  funguses.  It  was  a  pecu- 
liarity of  this  man  that  everything  he  carried  was  more  or  leas 
broken  and  outworn.  The  barrel  of  his  piece  was  riven,  his  toma- 
hawk was  a  mere  shard  of  rusted  steel,  on  many  of  his  accoutrements 
the  vapour  of  fire  had  passed.  He  approached  me  with  a  stately 
bearing,  and  after  saluting  me  in  the  fashion  of  his  people,  gave  me 
to  know  that  he  welcomed  me  to  the  land  of  spirits,  and  that  he 
was  deputed  to  carry  me  to  the  paradise  of  the  Ojibbeways.  ''Bat, 
sir,"  I  cried  in  painful  confusion,  "  there  is  here  some  great  mistake. 
I  am  no  Ojibbeway,  but  an  Agnostic ;  the  after-life  of  spirits  is  only 
(as  one  of  our  great  teachers  says)  '  an  hypothesis  based  on  contra- 
dictory probabilities ; '  and  I  really  must  decline  to  accompany  yea 
to  a  place  of  which  the  existence  is  uncertain,  and  which,  if  it  dosB 
anywhere  exist,  would  be  uncongenial  in  the  extreme  to  a  person  of 
my  habits/' 

To  this  remonstrance  my  Ojibbeway  Virgil  answered,  in  effect, 
that  in  the  enormous  passenger  traffic  between  the  earth  and  the  next 
worlds  mistakes  must  and  frequently  do  occur.  Quisgue  buob  patimur 
manes,  as  the  Boman  says,  is  the  rule,  but  there  are  many  exceptions. 
Many  a  man  finds  himself  in  the  paradise  of  a  religion  not  his  own, 
and  suffers  from  the  consequences  of  the  fact  that  all  religions  are 
equally  true.  This  was,  in  brief,  the  explanation  of  my  guide,  who 
could  only  console  me  by  observing  that  if  I  felt  ill  at  ease  in  the 
Ojibbeway  paradise,  I  might,  perhaps,  be  more  fortunate  in  that  of 
some  other  creed.  "  As  for  your  Agnostics,"  said  he,  "  their  main 
occupation  in  their  own  next  world  is  to  read  the  poetry  of  George 
Eliot  and  the  phUosophical  works  of  Mr.  T,  S.  Mill"  On 
hearing  this,  I  was  much  consoled  for  having  missed  the  entrance 
to  my  proper  sphere,  and  I  prepared  to  follow  my  guide  with  cheerful 
alacrity,  into  the  paradise  of  the  Ojibbeways. 

Our  track  lay,  at  first,  along  the  "  Path  of  Souls,"  and  the  still, 
grey  air  was  only  disturbed  by  a  faint  rustling  and  twittering  of 
spirits  on  the  march.^  We  seemed  to  have  journeyed  but  a  short 
time,  when  a  red  light  shone  on  the  left  hand  of  the  way.  As  we 
drew  nearer  this  light  appeared  to  proceed  from  a  prodigious  strair- 
berry,  a  perfect  mountain  of  a  strawberry.     Its  cool  and  shining 

(1)  Thfi6e  detailB  are  borrowed  from  Kohl's  account  of  the  Ojibbeway  futh. 
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sides  seemed  very  attractiye  to  a  thirsty  Soul.     A  red  man,  dressed 

strangely  in  the  feathers  of  a  raven,  stood  beside  the  fruit,  and 

loudly  invited  all  passers-by  to  partake  of  this  refreshment.     I  was 

about  to   excavate  a  portion  of  the  monstrous  strawberry  (being 

partial  to  that  fruit),  when  my  guide  held  my  hand  and  whispered  in 

a  low  voice  that  they  who  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  man  that 

guarded  the  strawberry  were  lost.     He  added  that,  into  whatever 

paradise  I  might  stray,  I  must  beware  of  tasting  any  of  the  food  of  the 

departed.     All  who  yield  to  the  temptation  must  inevitably  remain 

where  they  have  put  the  food  of  the  dead  to  their  lips.     "  You," 

said  my  guide,  with  a  slight  sneer,  ''  seem  rather  particular  about 

your  future  home,  and  you  must  be  especially  careful  to  make  no 

error."     Thus  admonished,  I  followed  my  guide  to  the  river  which 

runs  between  our  world  and  the  paradise  of  the  Ojibbeways.    A 

large  stump  of  a  tree  lies  half  across  the  stream,  the  other  half  must 

be  crossed  by  the  agility  of  the  wayfarer.     Little  children  do  but 

badly  here,  and  '*  an  Ojibbeway  woman,"  said  my  guide,  "can  never 

be  consoled  when  her  child  dies  before  it  is  fairly  expert  in  jumping. 

Such  young  children  they  cannot  expect  to  meet  again  in  paradise." 

I  made  no  reply,  but  was  reminded  of  some  good  and  unhappy 

women  I  had  known  on  earth,  who  were  inconsolable  because  their 

babes  had  died  before  being  sprinkled  with  water  by  a  priest.     These 

babes  they,  like  the  Ojibbeway  matrons,  "  could  not  expect  to  meet 

again  in  paradise."     To  a  grown-up  spirit  the  jump  across  the  mystic 

river  presented  no  difficulty,  and  I  found  myself  instantly  among  the 

wigwams  of  the  Ojibbeway  heaven.   It  was  a  remarkably  large  village, 

and  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see  huts  and  tents  were  erected  along  the 

river.     The  sound  of  magic  songs  and  of  drums  filled  all  the  air,  and  in 

the  fields  the  spirits  were  playing  La  Crosse.     All  the  people  of  the 

village  had  deserted  their  homes  and  were  enjoying  themselves  at 

the  game.     Outside  one  hut,   however,   a   perplexed  and  forlorn 

phantom   was   sitting,   and  to    my  surprise   I  saw  that  he   was 

dressed   in  European  clothes.      As  we   drew  nearer  I  observed 

that  he  wore  the  black  garb  and  white  neck-tie  of  a  minister  in 

some  religious  denomination,  and  on  coming  to  still  closer  quarters 

I  recognised  an  old  acquaintance,  the  Rev.  Peter  McSnadden.    Now 

Peter  had  been  a  "  jined  member"  of  that  mysterious  "U.  P.  Kirk" 

which,  according  to  the  author  of  Lothatr,  was  founded  by  the 

Jesuits  for  the  greater  confusion  of  Scotch  theology.      Peter,   I 

knew,  had  been  active  as  a  missionary  among  the  Red  Men  in 

Canada ;  but  I  had  neither  heard  of  his  death  nor  could  conceive 

how  his  shade  had  found  its  way  into  a  paradise  so  inappropriate  as 

that  in  which  I  encountered   him.     Though  never  very  fond  of 

Peter,  my  heart  warmed  to  him  as  the  heart  sometimes  does  to  an 

acquaintance  imexpectedly  met  in  a  strange  land.  Coming  cautiously 

behind  him,  I  slapped  Peter  on  the  shoilddcr,  whereon  he  leaped  up 
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with  a  wild  unearthly  yell,  his  countenanee  displayiDg  lively  tokens 
of  terror.  When  he  recognised  me  he  first  murmured,  "  I  thought 
it  was  these  murdering  Apaches  again ; "  and  it  was  long  before  I 
could  soothe  him,  or  get  him  to  explain  his  fears,  and  the  circum- 
stance of  his  appearance  in  so  strange  a  final  home.  ''  Sir/'  said 
Peter,  "  it's  just  some  terrible  mistake.  For  twenty  years  was  I 
preaching  to  these  poor  painted  bodies  anent  heaven  and  hell,  and 
trying  to  win  them  from  their  fearsome  notions  about  a  place  where 
they  would  play  at  the  ba'  on  the  Sabbath,  and  the  like  shameful 
heathen  diversions.  Many  a  time  did  I  round  it  to  them  about  a  far, 
far  other  place — 

*  Where  congregations  no'er  break  up 
And  sermons  never  end !  * 

And  now,  lo  and  behold,  here  I  am  in  their  heathenish  Grehenna, 
where  the  Sabbath-day  is  just  clean  neglected;  indeed,  I  have  lost 
coimt'myself,  and  do  not  know  one  day  from  the  other.    Oh,  man,  it's 
just  rideec'lous.    A  body — I  mean  a  soul — does  not  know  where  to 
turn."     Here  Peter,  whose  accent  I  cannot  attempt  to  reproduce, 
burst  into  honest  tears.     Though  I  could  not  but  agree  with  Peter 
that  his  situation  was  ''just  rideec'lous,"  I  consoled  him  as  well  as  I 
might,  saying  that  a  man  should  make  the  best  of  every  position, 
and  that  ''  where  there  was  life  there  was  hope,"  a  sentiment  of 
which  I  instantly  perceived  the  futility  in  this  particular  instance. 
"  Te  do  not  know  the  worst,"  the  Rev.  Mr.  McSnadden  went  on.  "I 
am  here  to  make  them  sport,  like  Samson  among  the  Philistines. 
Their  paradise  would  be  no  paradise  to  them  if  they  had  not  a  pale- 
face, as  they  say,  to  scalp  and  tomahawk.     And  I  am  that  pale-face. 
Before  you  can  say  'scalping-knife*  these  awful  Apaches  maybe 
on  me,  taking  my  scalp  and  other  leeberties  with  my  person.    It 
grows  again,  my  scalp  does,  immediately ;  but  that's  only  that  they 
may  take  it  some  other  day."     The  full  horror  of  Mr.  McSnadden's 
situation  now  dawned  upon  me,  but  at  the  same  time  I  could  not  but 
perceive  that,  without  the  presence  of  some  pale-face  to  torture — 
Peter  or  another — paradise  would,  indeed,  be  no  [paradise  to  a  Bed 
Indian.     In  the  same  way  TertuUian  (or  some  other  early  father) 
has  remarked  that  the  pleasures  of  the  blessed  will  be  much  enhanced 
by  what  they  observe  of  the  torments  of  the  wicked.     As  I  was 
reflecting  thus  two  wild  yells  burst  upon  my  hearing.     One  came 
from  a  band  of  Apache  spirits  who  had  stolen  into  the  Ojibbeway 
village ;  the  other  scream  was  uttered  by  my  unfortunate  friend.    I 
confess  that  I  fled  with  what  speed  I  might,  nor  did  I  pause  till  the 
groans  of  the  miserable  Peter  faded  in  the  distance.   He  was,  indeed, 
a  man  in  the  wrong  paradise. 

In  my  anxiety  to  avoid  sharing  the  fate  of  Peter  at  the  hands  of 
the  Apaches,  I  had  run  out  of  sight  and  sound  of  the  Ojibbeway 
village.     When  I  paused  I  found  myself  alone,  on  a  wide  sandy 
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tracts  at  the  extremity  of  whicH  was  an  endless  thicket  of  dark 
poplar-trees^  a  grove  dear  to  Persephone.  Here  and  there  in  the 
dank  sand,  half  huried  by  the  fallen  generations  of  yellow  poplar 
leaves,  were  pits  dug,  a  cubic  every  way,  and  there  were  many 
ruinous  altars  of  ancient  stones.^  On  some  were  engraved  figures  of 
a  divine  pair,  a  king  and  queen  seated  on  a  throne,  while  men  and 
women  approach  them  with  cakes  in  their  hands  or  with  the 
sacrifice  of  a  cock.  While  I  was  admiring  these  strange  sights,  I 
beheld  as  it  were  a  moving  light  among  the  deeps  of  the  poplar 
thicket,  and  presently  saw  coming  towards  me  a  young  man  clad  in 
white  raiment  and  of  a  radiant  aspect.  In  his  hand  he  bore  a 
golden  wand  whereon  were  wings  of  gold.  The  first  down  of  man- 
hood was  on  his  lip ;  he  was  in  that  season  of  life  when  youth  is 
most  gracious.  Then  I  knew  him  to  be  no  other  than  Hermes  of 
the  golden  rod,  the  guide  of  the  souls  of  men  outworn.  He  took 
my  hand  with  a  word  of  welcome,  and  led  me  through  the  gloom 
of  the  poplar-trees. 

Like  Thomas  the  Rhymer,  on  his  way  to  Fairyland — 

*'  Wo  saw  neither  sun  nor  moon, 
But  we  heard  the  roaring  of  the  sea." 

This  eternal  "swowing  of  a  flode"  was  the  sound  made  by  the 
circling  stream  of  Oceanus,  as  he  turns  on  his  bed,  washing  the  base 
of  the  White  Rook,  and  the  long  desolate  sands  of  the  land  of 
dreams.  So  we  fleeted  onwards  till  we  came  to  marvellous  lofty 
gates  of  black  adamant,  that  rose  before  us  like  the  steep  side  of  a 
hill.  On  the  left  side  of  the  gates  we  beheld  a  fountain  flowing 
from  beneath  the  roots  of  a  white  cypress-tree,  and  to  this  fountain 
my  guide  forbade  me  to  draw  near.  "  There  is  another  yonder,'*  he 
said,  pointing  to  the  right  hand,  *'  a  stream  of  still  water  that 
issues  from  the  Lake  of  Memory,  and  there  are  guards  who  keep 
that  stream  from  the  lips  of  the  profane.  60  to  them  and  speak 
thus :  '  I  am  the  child  of  earth  and  of  the  starry  sky,  yet  heavenly 
is  my  lineage,  and  this  yourselves  know  right  well.  But  I  am 
perishing  with  thirst,  so  give  me  speedily  of  that  still  water  which 
floweth  forth  of  the  mere  of  Memory.'  ^  And  they  will  give  thee  ta 
drink  of  that  spring  divine,  and  then  shalt  thou  dwell  with  the 
heroes  and  the  blessed."  So  I  did  as  he  said,  and  went  before  the 
guardians  of  the  water.  Now  they  were  veiled,  and  their  voices,, 
when  they  answered  me,  seemed  to  come  from  far  away.  "  Thou 
comest  to  the  pure,  from  the  pure,"  they  said,  "  and  thou  art 
a  suppliant  of  holy  Persephone.  Happy  and  most  blessed  art  thou, 
advance  to  the  reward  of  the  crown  desirable,  and  be  no  longer 
mortal,  but  divine."     Then  a  darkness  fell   upon  me,  and  lifted 

(1)  The  following  details  are  from  Homer,  Pindar,  and  an  Orphic  inscription  on  a 
golden  plate  fonnd  in  a  tomb  at  Petelia. 

(2)  This  is  the  invocation  from  the  golden  Orphic  plate. 
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again  like  mist  on  the  hills,  and  we  found  ourselves  in  the  most 
beautiful  place  that  can  be  conceived,  a  meadow  of  that  short 
grass  which  grows  on  some  shores  beside  the  sea.  There  were 
large  spaces  of  fine  and  solid  turf,  but,  where  the  little  streams 
flowed  from  the  delicate- tinted  distant  moimtains,  there  were  narrow 
yallejs  full  of  all  the  flowers  of  a  southern  spring.  Here  grew 
narcissus  and  hyacinths,  violets  and  creeping  thyme,  and  crocus 
and  the  crimson  rose,  as  they  blossomed  on  the  day  when  the  milk- 
white  bull  carried  off  Europa.  Beyond  the  level  land  beside  the  sea, 
between  these  coasts  and  the  far-off  hills,  was  a  steep  lonely  rock, 
on  which  were  set  the  shining  temples  of  the  Grecian  faith.  The 
blue  seas  that  begirt  the  coasts  were  narrow,  and  ran  like  rivers 
between  many  islands  not  less  fair  than  the  country  to  which  we 
were  come,  while  other  isles,  each  with  its  crest  of  clear-cut  hills,  lay 
westward,  far  away,  and  receding  into  the  place  of  the  sunset.  Then 
I  recognised  the  Fortunate  Islands  spoken  of  by  Pindar,  and  the 
paradise  of  the  Greeks.  ''  Hound  these  the  ocean  breezes  blow  and 
golden  flowers  are  glowing,  some  from  the  land  on  trees  of  splendour, 
and  some  the  water  feedeth,  with  wreaths  whereof  they  entwine 
their  hands." ^  And,  as  Pindar  says  again,  "for  them  shineih 
below  the  strength  of  the  sun,  while  in  our  world  it  is  night,  and 
the  space  of  crimson-flowered  meadows  before  their  city  is  full  of  the 
shade  of  frankincense-trees  and  of  fruits  of  gold.  And  some  in 
horses  and  in  bodily  feats,  and  some  in  dice,  and  some  in  harp- 
playing  have  delight,  and  among  them  thriveth  all  fair  flowering 
bliss ;  and  fragrance  ever  streameth  through  the  lovely  land  as  they 
mingle  incense *of  every  kind  upon  the  altars  of  the  gods."  In  this 
beautiful  country  I  took  great  delight,  now  watching  the  young  men 
leaping  and  running  (and  they  were  marvellously  good  over  a 
short  distance  of  ground),  now  sitting  in  a  chariot  whereto  were 
harnessed  steeds  swifter  than  the  wind,  like  those  that  "  the  gods 
gave,  glorious  gifts,  to  Peleus."  And  the  people,  young  and  old, 
received  me  kindly,  welcoming  me  in  their  Greek  speech,  which 
was  like  the  sound  of  music.  And  because  I  had  ever  been  a  lover 
of  them  and  of  their  tongue,  my  ears  were  opened  to  understand  them, 
though  they  spoke  Greek  neither  as  we  read  it  nor  as  Professor 
Blackie  most  Scottishly  intones  it.  Now  when  I  had  beheld  many  of 
the  marvels  of  the  Fortunate  Islands,  and  had  sat  at  meat  with  those 
kind  hosts  (though  I  only  made  semblance  to  eat  of  what  they  placed 
before  me),  and  had  seen  the  face  of  Rhadamanthus  of  the  golden  hair, 
who  is  the  lord  of  that  country,  my  friends  told  mo  that  there  was 
come  among  them  one  of  my  own  nation  who  seemed  most  sad  and 
sorrowful,  and  they  could  make  him  no  mirth.  Then  they  carried 
me  to  a  house  in  a  grove,  and  all  around  it  a  fair  garden,  and  a  well 

(1)  From  Mr.  E.  Myers's  Fmdar. 
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in  the  midst.    Now  stooping  over  the  well,  that  he  might  have  sight 
of  his  own  face,  was  a  most  wretched  man.     He  was  pale  and  yeiy 
meagre ;  he  had  black  rings  under  his  eyes,  and  his  hair  was  long, 
limp,  and  greasy,  falling  over  his  shoulders.     He  was  clad  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  the  old  Greeks,  but  his  raiment  was  wofiilly  ill-made 
and  ill-girt  upon  him,  nor  did  he  ever  seem  at  his  ease.     As  soon  as  I 
beheld  his  sallow  face  I  knew  him  for  one  I  had  seen  and  mocked  at 
in  the  world  of  the  living.  He  was  a  certain  Figgins,  and  he  had  been 
honestly  apprenticed  to  a  photographer ;  but,  being  a  weak  and  vain 
young  fellow,  he  had  picked  up  modem  notions  about  art,  the  nude, 
plasticity,  and  the  like,  in  the  photographer's  workroom,  whereby  he 
became  a  weariness  to  the  photographer  and  to  them  that  sat  unto 
him.     Being  dismissed  from  his  honest  employment,  this  chitterling 
must  needs  become  a  model  to  some  painters  that  were  near  as 
ignorant  as  himself.     They  talked  to  him  about  the  Greeks,  about 
the  antique,  about  Paganism,  about  the  Renaissance,  till  they  made 
him  as  much  the  child  of  folly  as  themselves.     And  they  painted 
him  as  Antinous,  as  Eros,  as  Sleep,  and  I  know  not  what,  but  what- 
ever name  they  called  him  he  was  always  the  same  lank-haired, 
dowdy,  effeminate,  pasty-faced  photographer's  young  man.    Then  he 
must  needs  take  to  writing  poems  all  about  Greece,  and  the  free  ways 
of  the  old  Greeks,  and  Lais,  and  Phryne,  and  verily  he  made  '^Aeolus'' 
rhyme  to  "  control  us.     For  of  Greek  this  fellow  knew  not  a  word, 
and  any  Greek  that  met  him  had  called  him  a  koWo-^,  and  bade 
him  begone  to  the  crows  for  a  cursed  fellow,  and  one  that  made 
false  quantities  in  every  Greek  name  he  uttered.    But  his  little 
poems  were  much  liked  by  young  men  of  his  own  sort,  and  by  some 
of  the  young  women  that  wear  pufEed  sleeves,  and  cannot  skate,  nor 
play  lawn-tennis,  nor  swim,  nor  pull  an  oar,  nor  sit  a  horse,  nor 
sew  a  plain  seam.     But  death  had  come  to  Figgins,  and  here  he  was 
in  the  Fortunate  Islands,  the  very  paradise  of  those  Greeks  about 
whom  he  had  always  been  prating  while  he  was  alive.     And  yet  he 
was  not  happy.     A  little  lyre  lay  beside  him  in  the  grass,  and  now 
and  again  he  twanged  on  it  dolorously,  and  he  tried  to   weave 
himself  garlands  from  the  flowers  that  grew  around  him ;  but  he 
knew  not  the  art,  and  ever  and  anon  he  felt  for  his  button-hole 
wherein  to  stick  a  lily  or  the  like.     But  he  had  no  button-hole. 
Then  he  would  look  at  himself  in  the  well  and  yawn  and  wish 
himself  back  in  his  friends'  studios  in  London.     I  almost  pitied  the 
wretch,  and,  going  up  to  him,  I  asked  him  how  he  did.     He  said  he 
had  never  been  more  wretched.     "Why,"  I  asked,   "was  your 
mouth  not  always  full  of  the  '  Greek  spirit,'  and  did  you  not  mock 
the  Christians  and  their  religion  P     And,  as  to  their  heaven,  did  you 
not  say  that  it  was  a  tedious  place,  full  of  pious  old  ladies  and 
Philistines  P    And  are  you  not  got  to  the  paradise  of  the  Greeks  P 
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What,  then,  ails  you  with  your  lot  ? "  "  Sir,*'  said  he,  "  to  be 
plain  with  you,  I  do  not  understand  a  word  these  fellows  about  me 
say,  and  I  feel  as  I  did  the  first  time  I  went  to  Paris,  before  I  knew 
enough  French  to  read  the  Master's  poems.  ^  Again,  every  one  here 
is  mirthful  and  gay,  and  there  is  no  man  with  a  divinely  passionate 
potentiality  of  pain.  When  I  first  came  here  they  were  always 
asking  me  to  run  with  them  or  jump  against  them,  and  one  fellow 
insisted  I  should  box  with  him,  and  hurt  me  very  much.  My  poten- 
tiality of  pain  is  considerable.  Or  they  would  have  me  drive  with 
them  in  these  dangerous  open  chariots, — me  that  never  rode  in  a 
hansom  cab  without  feeling  nervous.  And  after  dinner  they  sing 
songs  of  which  I  do  not  catch  the  meaning  of  one  syllable,  and  the 
music  is  like  nothing  I  ever  heard  in  my  life.  And  they  are  all 
abominably  active  and  healthy.  And  such  of  their  poets  as  I  admired 
— ^in  Bohn's  cribs,  of  course — the  poets  of  the  Anthology,  are  not  here 
at  all,  and  the  poets  who  are  here  are  tremendous  proud  toffs  "  (here 
Figgins  relapsed  into  his  natural  style  as  it  was  before  he  became 
a  Neopagan  poet)  "  and  won't  say  a  word  to  a  cove.  And  I'm  sick 
of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Fortunate  Islands  are  a  blooming  fraud,  and 
oh,  for  paradise,  give  me  Pentonville."  With  these  words,  perhaps 
the  only  unaffected  expression  of  genuine  sentiment  poor  Figgins  had 
ever  uttered,  he  relapsed  into  a  gloomy  silence.  I  advised  him  to 
cultivate  the  society  of  the  authors  whose  selected  works  are  in  the 
Greek  Delectus,  and  to  try  to  make  friends  with  Xenophon,  whose 
Greek  is  about  as  easy  as  that  of  any  ancient.  But  I  fear  that 
Figgins,  like  the  Be  v.  Peter  McSnadden,  is  really  suffering  a 
kind  of  punishment  in  the  disguise  of  a  reward,  and  all  through 
having  accidentally  found  his  way  into  what  he  foolishly  thought 
would  be  the  right  paradise  for  him. 

Now  I  might  have  stayed  long  in  the  Fortunate  Islands,  yet, 
beautiful  as  they  were,  I  ever  felt  like  Odysseus  in  the  island  of  fair 
Circe.  The  country  was  lovely  and  the  land  desirable,  but  the 
souls  were  not  there  without  whom  heaven  itself  were  no  paradise  to 
me.  And  it  chanced  that  as  we  sat  at  the  feast  a  maiden  came  to 
me  with  a  pomegranate  on  a  plate  of  silver,  and  said,  "  Sir,  thou 
hast  now  been  here  for  the  course  of  a  whole  moon,  yet  hast  neither 
I  eaten  nor  drunk  of  what  is  set  before  thee.   Now  it  is  commanded  that 

thou  must  taste  if  it  were  but  a  seed  of  this  pomegranate,  or  depart 
from  among  us."  Then,  making  such  excuses  as  I  might,  I  was 
constrained  to  refuse  to  eat,  for  no  soul  can  leave  a  paradise  wherein 
it  has  tasted  food.  And  as  I  spoke  the  walls  of  the  fair  hall  wherein 
we  sat,  which  were  painted  with  the  effigies  of  them  that  fell  at 
Thermopylae  and  in  Arcadion,  wavered  and  grew  dim,  and  darkness 
came  upon  me. 

(1)  Poor  Figgins  always  called  M.  Baudelaire  **  the  Master." 
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The  first  of  my  senses  whicli  returned  to  me  was  that  of  smell, 
and  I  seemed  almost  drowned  in  the  spicy  perfumes  of  Araby.  Then 
my  eyes  became  aware  of  a  green  soft  flattering,  as  of  the  leaves  of  a 
great  forest,  but  quickly  I  perceived  that  the  fluttering  was  caused 
by  the  green  scarfs  of  a  countless  multitude  of  women.  They  were 
'^  fine  women  "  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  term,  and  were  of  the 
school  of  beauty  admired  by  the  Faithful  of  Islam,  and  known  to 
Mr.  Bailey,  in  Martin  CAuzzlemt,  as  "crumby."*  These  fond 
attendant  nymphs  carried  me  into  gardens  twain,  in  each  two  gushing 
springs,  in  each  fruit,  and  palms,  and  pomegranates.  There  were 
the  blessed  reclining,  precisely  as  the  Prophet  has  declared,  "  on 
beds  the  linings  whereof  are  brocade,  and  the  fruit  of  the  two 
gardens  within  reach  to  cull."  There  also  were  the  "  maids  of  modest 
glances,"  previously  indifierent  to  the  wooing  "  of  man  or  ginn." 
'^  Bright  and  large-eyed  maids  kept  in  their  tents,  reclining  on 
green  cushions  and  beautiful  carpets.  About  the  golden  couches 
went  eternal  youths  with  goblets  and  ewers,  and  a  cup  of  flowing 
wine.  No  headache  shall  they  feel  therefrom,"  says  the  com- 
passionate Prophet,  "nor  shall  their  wits  be  dimmed."  And 
all  that  land  is  misty  and  fragrant  with  the  perfume  of  the 
softest  Latakia,  and  the  gardens  are  musical  with  the  bubbling 
of  countless  narghiles ;  and  I  must  say  that  to  the  Christian  soul 
which  enters  that  paradise  the  whole  place  has,  certainly,  a 
rather  curious  air,  as  of  a  highly  transcendental  Cremome.  There 
could  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Faithful  were  enjoying  them- 
selves amazingly — "  right  lucky  fellows,"  as  we  read  in  the 
new  translation  of  the  Qur  An,  for  so  the  learned  call  the 
£oran  of  our  ignorance.  Tet  even  here  all  was  not  peace  and 
pleasantness,  for  L  heard  my  name  called  by  a  small  voice,  in  a 
tone  of  patient  subdued  querulousness.  Looking  hastily  round, 
I  with  some  difficulty  recognised,  in  a  green  turban  and  silk  gown 
to  match,  my  old  college  tutor  and  professor  of  Arabic.  Poor  old 
Jones  had  been  the  best  and  the  most  shy  of  imiversity  men.  As 
there  was  never  any  undergraduate  in  his  time  (it  is  diflerent 
now)  who  wished  to  learn  Arabic,  his  place  had  been  a  sinecure,  and 
he  had  chiefly  devoted  his  leisure  to  "  drawing  "  pupils  who  were  too 
late  for  college  chapel.  The  sight  of  a  lady  of  his  acquaintance  in 
the  streets  had  at  all  times  been  alarming  enough  to  drive  him  into 
a  shop  or  up  a  lane,  and  he  had  not  survived  the  creation  of  the 
first  batch  of  married  fellows.  How  he  had  got  into  this  thoroughly 
wrong  paradise  was  a  mystery  which  he  made  no  attempt  to  explaia. 
*"  A  nice  place  this,  eh  P  "  he  said  to  me  ;  "  nice  gardens,  remind  me 
of  Magdalene  a  good  deal.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  decidedly 
rather  gay  just  now,  don't  you  think  so  P    Commemoration  week 

{1)  The  details  of  the  Moslem  paradise  are  from  the  Koran  Ir.  ItL 
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.perlxapsy  a  great .  many  yotm|f .  ladiea  up,  ceriainly ;  a  good  deal  of 
cup  drank  in  the  gardens  too.  ^  I  always  did  prefer  to  go  down  in 
Commemoration  week,  myself ;  nerer  was  a  dancing  man.  lliere  ii 
a  great  deal  of  dancing  here,  but  the  yonng  ladies  dance  alone, 
rather  like  what  is  called  Hieibalkt,  I  beUeye,  at  the  opera.  I  mnBt 
say  the  yonng  persons  are  a  little  forward ;  a  little  embarrassmg  it 
is  to  be  alone  bercy  especially  as  J  have  forgotten  a  good  deal  of  my 
Arabic.  DonH  you  think,  my  dear  fellow,  you  and  I  oonld  manage 
to  giye  them  the  slip  P  Bun  away  from  them,  eh  P ''  He  uttered  a 
timid  little  cbuckle,  and  at  that  moment  an  innumerable  host  of 
bouris  began  a  ballet  (Paction  iUustratire  of  a  series  of  events  in  the 
career  of  the  Prophet.  It  was  obyious  that  my  poor  uncomplaining 
old  friend  was  really  very  miserable.  The  ^'thomless  loto  trees" 
were  all  thorny  to  him,  and  the  '^talli  trees  with  piles  of  froit,  the 
outspread  shade,  and  water  out-poured  '*  could  not  comfort  him  in 
his  really  yery  natural  shyness.  A  happy  thought  occurred  to  me. 
In  early  and  credulous  youth  I  had  studied  the  works  of  Comeliu 
Agrippa  and  Petrus  de  Abano.  Their  lessons,  whicb  had  not 
hitherto  been  of  much  practical  seryice,  recurred  to  my  mind. 
Stooping  down  I  drew  a  circle  round  myself  and  my  old  friend  in 
the  fragrant  white  blossoms  which  were  strewn  so  thick  that  thej 
quite  hid  the  grass.  This  circle  I  fortified  by  the  usual  signs  em* 
ployed,  as  Benyenuto  Cellini  teUs  us,  in  the  conjuration  of  eyil  spirits. 
I  then  proceeded  to  utter  one  of  the  common  forms  of  exorcism.  In- 
stantly the  myriad  bouris  assumed  the  forms  of  irritated  demons ; 
the  smoke  from  the  uncounted  narghiles  burned  thick  and  black ; 
the  cries  of  the  frustrated  ^nna  who  were  no  better  than  they  shonld 
be  rang  wildly  in  our  ears ;  the  palm-trees  shook  beneath  a  mighty 
wind ;  the  distant  summits  of  the  minarets  rocked  and  wayered,  and, 

with  a  tremendous  crash  the  paradise  of  the  Faithful  disappeared. 

♦  •  »  »  • 

As  I  rang  the  bell,  and  requested  the  club- waiter  to  carry  awaj 
the  smoking  fragments  of  the  moderator-lamp  which  I  had  accident- 
ally knocked  oyer  in  awaking  from  my  nightmare,  I  reflected  on 
the  yanity  of  men  and  the  unsubstantial  character  of  the  fatore 
homes  that  their  fancy  has  fashioned.  Houses  founded  on  the  donds 
are  the  heayens  of  the  popular  creed,  mansions  in  which  one  man'i 
joy  is  another's  torment.  The  ideal  heayens  of  modem  poets  and 
noyelists,  and  of  ancient  priests,  come  no  nearer  than  the  dragged 
dreams  of  the  angekok  and  the  biraark  of  Greenland  and  Queens- 
land to  that  rest  and  peace  whereof  it  has  not  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man  to  conceiye.  To  the  wrong  man  each  of  our  pictured  heavenB 
woidd  be  a  hell,  and  eyen  to  the  appropriate  deyotee  each  would 
become  a  tedious  purgatory. 

A«  La5G. 
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TtTRKISH  INTRIGUES  IN  EGYPT. 

A  TBLEOBAK  fSrom  Egypt  has  lately  informed  ns  that  an  envoy  of 
the  Snltan  has  already  found  his  way  to  the  Soudan^  and  that  this 
step  will  be  followed  up  by  the  sending  of  an  Imperial  Commission 
to  Cairo.  Under  these  circumstances  it  may^  perhaps,  neither  be 
unprofitable  nor  uiiinteresting  to  trace  the  latest  phases  of  Turkish 
influence  and  Turkish  intrigues  in  Egypt,  and  I  think  this  can 
hardly  be  done  effectually  without  some  brief  allusion  to  the  relations 
existing  between  the  Sultan-Caliphs  of  Constantinople  and  the  yarious 
Moslem  States  of  the  North  African  littoral. 

The  ties  of  religious  and  political  allegiance  which  once  firmly 
bound  the  ruleris  of  these  countries  to  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Goyem- 
ment  haye,  during  the  present  century,  become  more  and  more 
shadowy  and  indistinct.  The  Sultan  of  Morocco  steadily  refuses  the 
most  passing  acknowledgment  of  even  a  nominal  dependence ;  and 
although  he  accepted  a  present  of  jewels  and  slaye-girls,  sent  him 
in  the  first  enthusiasm  of  his  Majesty  Abdul  Hamid's  Pan-Islamic 
fervour,  he  peremptorily  declined  any  sort  of  participation  in  the 
league  of  Islam,  which  it  was  once  hoped  would  restore  the  long-lost 
power  of  the  past  and  bring  back  the  palmy  days  of  the  Faith. 
Turkish  suzerainty  over  Algeria  died  a  natural  death  when  France 
conquered  the  country  half  a  century  ago,  and  a  similar  fate  has 
now  overtaken  Turkish  influence  in  Tunis.  The  firman  of  investi- 
ture obtained  in  1870  by  the  late  Bey  was  promulgated  with  much 
pomp  amidst  the  plaudits  of  his  subjects,  but  it  has  proved  powerless 
to  uphold  the  rights  either  of  the  protector  or  the  protected.  Tripoli 
forms  the  single  exception  to  the  rule.  The  last  of  the  semi-inde- 
pendent Caramanii  rulers  in  a  fatal  moment  asked  the  material  aid 
of  his  nominal  sovereign  to  overpower  a  rival.  The  fable  of  the  wolf 
and  the  lamb  repeated  itself;  he  went  on  board  one  of  the  ships  which 
brought  a  Turkish  force  to  his  assistance,  and  he  never  set  foot  on 
Korth  African  shore  again.  Since  then  Tripoli  has  been  governed 
by  a  long  line  of  Turkish  pashas.  Each  of  these  governors  has 
certainly  done  his  utmost  to  replenish  the  Imperial  treasury  and  his 
own  at  the  expense  of  the  Tripolitans,  and  the  rapid  succession  of 
these  officials  has  subjected  the  unfortunate  country  to  such  a  course 
of  blood-letting  as  to  render  it  in  all  probability  the  most  miserable 
and  impoverished  province  of  the  Empire.  Assiduous  money-gather- 
ing seems  to  be  the  only  article  of  political  faith  on  which  these 
Turkish  talis  in  Tripoli  have  agreed ;  as  regards  everything  else 
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«aoh  succeediDg  governor  has  apparently  tried  to  overtom.  and  coim- 
teract  the  work  of  his  predecessor.  As  the  combined  result  of  their 
administration  we  have  indescribable  misery^  complete  desolation,  and 
absolute  ruin. 

The  two  most  able  members  of  the  Egyptian  Khedivial  family  in 
Egypt  very  clearly  realised  the  meaning  and  the  consequences  of 
Turkish  suzerainty  in  that  country.  They  saw  in  the  all-absorbing, 
nothing-yielding  "  protection  "  of  the  Sultan-Caliph,  the  inevitable 
destruction  of  the  land  over  which  they  ruled.  Ottoman  supremacy 
has  certainly  never  done,  and  in  all  human  probability  will  never  do, 
anything  for  the  good  of  Egypt;  it  has  paralyzed  her  efforts  for 
freedom  in  the  past,  and  if  still  powerful  and  unchecked,  will 
undoubtedly  exercise  a  still  more  fatal  influence  in  the  future. 

It  is  worse  than  useless  to  describe  the  hopeless  corruption  and 
anarchy  which  day  by  day  increasingly  pervades  every  department 
of  the  Turkish  executive,  both  at  home  and  abroad.     In  1877|  Mr. 
Gladstone  admits/  "  that  the  arts  of  falsehood  have  received  a  por- 
tentous development  in  Turkey ;  "  and  he  proceeds  to  speak  of  the 
''falsehood,  chicane,  mockery,  perversion  of  justice,  and  denial  of 
redress/'  which  characterised  the  conduct  of  the  Porte  in  regard  to 
certain  important  events  which  were  then  occupying  public  atten- 
tion.    A  change  for  the  worse  has  come  since  then.     Although  the 
Pan -Islamic  vagaries  of  the  Father  of  the  Faithful  have  failed  to  set 
Europe  by  the  ears,  they  have  certainly  increased  in  a  remarkable 
manner  the  confusion,  corruption,  and  "  portentous  development  of 
falsehood,"   of  which   Mr.    Gladstone   six   years    ago   complained. 
During  the  reigns  of  the  Sultan  Abd-el-Aziz  and  his  predecessors, 
the  dual  administration  of  the  Porte  and  the  Palace  worked  fairly 
well,  at  any  rate  as  far  as  outward  appearances  were  concerned.    It 
resembled,  doubtless  in  many  ways,  a  game  of  battledore  and  shatUe- 
<K)ck   (the  two  great  departments  being  the  battledores  and  the 
business  in  hand  the  shuttlecock),  but  then  the  end  did  come  at  last, 
and  a  solution  was  sooner  or  later  obtainable.     The  Palace  has  nov 
almost  entirely  absorbed  the  functions  of  the  Porte^  and  the  reins  of 
l^ovemment  are  consequently,  for  all  practical  purposes,  in  the  hands 
of  one  man.     It  is  true  that  his  friends  assert  mysteriously  that 
Abdul  Hamid  is  the  greatest  diplomatist  in  Europe.     Not  only  are 
the  proofs  of   his  transcendent  ability  entirely  wanting,  but  the 
visible  consequences  of  his  acts  lead  to  a  very  different  conclusion. 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  deny  that,  under  the  auspices  of  the  present 
Sultan- Caliph,  misgovernment  at  Stamboul  has  reached  a  climax  it 
would  be  difficult  to  surpass. 

The  founder  of  the  Egyptian  viceregal  family  soon  discovered  the 
jpemicious  effects  of  active  Turkish  interference  in  the  affiiurs  of  that 

(1)  "  Aggression  in  Egypt."    NimUmth  Omtury,  Augiast,  1877,  p.  ISS. 
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country.     In  accordance  with  his  own  nature,  and  the  ideas  of  the 
times  in  which  he  lived,  Mehemet  Ali  sought  to  sever  the  connection 
between  Egypt  and  Turkey  at  the  point  of  the  sword.   His  son  Ibrahim 
led  a  victorious  army  to  within  almost  a  hundred  miles  of  Stamboul'his 
troops  occupied  the  holy  places  of  Islam,  and  the  very  existence  of 
the  Empire  was  threatened.     Mehemet  Ali  paused  only  at  the  com- 
mand of  Europe,  The  firman  of  the  13th  February,  1841  (which  finally 
defined  his  powers  as  Viceroy  of  Egypt),  was  preceded  by  a  Cour- 
vention,  in  the  preamble  of  which  it  is  stated  that  the  Sultan  had 
appealed  to  the  Powers  for  **  their  support  and  assistance  in  the 
midst  of  the  difficulties  in  which  he  found  himself  involved,  in  con* 
sequence  of  the  hostile  conduct  of  Mehemet  Ali,  Pasha  of  Egypt, 
which  menaces  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  the  inde- 
pendence  of  the  throne  of  the  Sultan."     During  the  rest  of  the  reign 
of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  Sultan-Caliphs  prudently  limited  their  ''  pro- 
tection "  of  Egypt  to  the  receipt  of  a  fixed  annual  tribute  amounting^ 
to  about  £325,000.     The  succeeding  administrations  of  Abbas  and 
Said  witnessed  repeated  attempts  on  the  part  of  Turkey  to  renew 
her  ancient  policy  of  active  internal  interference  in  Egypt.     Ismail 
Pasha,  however,  was  keenly  alive  to  the  necessity  of  maintaining  the 
semi-rndependence  striven  for  by  Mehemet  Ali.     He  did  not  attempt 
to  follow  in  the  militant  path  of  his  grandfather,  but  sought  to  keep 
his  suzerain  at  a  distance,  and  obtain  such  further  immunities  and 
privileges  as  would  guarantee  the  practical  autonomy  of  Egypt  by  a 
process  which  he  himself,  euphoniously  enough,  describes  as  **  kissing^ 
the  carpet."  By  the  firman  of  the  27th  May,  1866,  he  secured  the  suc- 
cession for  his  eldest  son,  the  transmission  of  the  pachaKk  of  Egypt 
in  the  direct  line  for  ever,  together  with  complete  freedom  of  action 
as  regards  the  internal  administration  of  the  country ;  the  firman  of 
the  8th  June,  1867,  gave  him  the  title  of  Khedive  and  the  power  Uy 
conclude  commercial  treaties,  grant  concessions,  &c. ;  other  important 
rights  were  acquired  by  the  firmans  of  the  25th  September,  1872,  and 
the  10th  September,  1873,  and  finally  the  whole  of  the  privileges  and 
immunities  thus  granted  were  solemnly  ratified  and  confirmed  by  a. 
general  firman  issued  on  the  8th  June,  1873.     So  far  did  Ismail 
Pasha  succeed  in  attenuating  the  power  of  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  in 
Egypt,  that  in  the  Kuiba,  or  Friday  prayer,  the  officiating  imam 
invoked  the  blessing  of  Allah  on  "  the  arms  of  Islam,''  and  not,  as 
formerly,  on  "the  armies  of  the  head  of  the  Ottoman  Empire."' 
The  process  of  ''kissing  the  carpef  was  unfortunately  a  most 
expensive  one,  and  Ismail  Pasha  was  only  the  *'  dearly  beloved  son  ** 
of  the  Sultan-Oaliphs  as  long  as  he  had  something  to  give.     In  his 
prosperous  days  Turkish  envoys  or  commissioners  rarely  appeared  at 
Cairo,  and  then  only  as  the  bearers  of  complimentary  letters  or 
decorations;    Ismail  rendered  cheerfully  the    military    assistance 
VOL.  xxxiv.  N.S.  3  M 
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required  of  him  ;  paid  his  yearly  tribute,  now  increased  to  750,000 
Turkish  pounds,  and  gave  enormous  presents  to  the  Sultan  and  his 
ministers  whenever  they  desired  them.  The  *'  kissing  the  carpet" 
became  more  and  more  costly,  but  the  system  answered  admirably 
while  it  lasted.  It  helped  most  materially  the  financial  ruin  of  the 
Khediye  Ismail,  but  he,  rightly  or  wrongly,  thought  the  practical 
liberation  he  hoped  to  obtain  for  himself  and  his  people  worth  the 
great  sacrifice  he  made. 

In  the  early  days  of  last  May  I  journeyed  to  Constantinople.  I 
do  not  propose  to  allude  in  detail  either  to  the  indescribable  political 
conf  asion  which  reigns  there,  or  to  the  equally  indescribable  social 
misery  which  seems  to  result  from  it.  Their  indirect  connection  with 
the  subject  of  Turkish  suzerainty  in  Egypt  would  hardly  justify  my 
doing  so.  I  may  mention,  however,  that  while  I  was  at  Stamboul, 
the  Sultan's  chief  eunuch,  his  Highness  Behrem  Aga,  possessed 
supreme  influence  at  the  Yildiz  Kiosk ;  the  whole  native  population 
could  be  conveniently  subdivided  into  those  who  were  permitted  to 
kies  the  palm  of  his  hand  and  those  condemned  to  embrace  the  sole 
of  his  foot;  while  three  days  had  been  spent  in  serious  diplomatic 
deliberations  as  to  whether  the  Ambassador  of  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  was  to  first  pay  his  respects  to  Behrem  Aga,  or  whether 
Behrem  Aga  must  first  call  on  the  German  Ambassador.  I  believe 
Behrem  ultimately  triumphed.  It  is  also  interesting  to  know  that 
his  Majesty  the  Sultan  employs  three  thousand  spies  in  Constanti- 
nople alone,  that  the  secret  police  service  costs  him  £18,000  a  month, 
that  he  spends  all  his  time  in  reading  the  reports  of  this  department, 
and  that  no  kind  of  business  however  simple  can  be  transacted  with- 
out recourse  to  a  well-organized  and  thoroughly  recognised  system 
of  bakhshish.  While  I  was  in  the  Turkish  capital,  people  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  that  some  firman  connected  with  a  tobacco 
monopoly  had  at  last  been  issued  at  the  moderate  cost  of  £3,000»  and 
this  it  seems  was  the  first  affair  which  had  been  successfully  carried 
through  for  a  very  long  time.  The  Sultan  is  personally  most  in- 
dustrious, and  insists  on  every  State  paper  passing  through  his  hands. 
During  the  acute  stage  of  some  recent  political  crisis,  an  Ambassador 
found  him  before  a  table  piled  up  with  documents^  and  busily  en- 
gaged in  reading  them.  It  transpired  that  his  Majesty  was  correctiog 
the  rules  and  regulations  for  the  cafiS-chantants  in  some  obscure  town 
on  the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus. 

I  took  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  on  Kheir-ed-Din  Pasha,  who 
left  Tunis  five  years  before  in  disgrace,  ''kissed  the  carpet "  efEsctually 
at  Stamboul,  became  Grand  Yi^ier  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  has 
now  retired  to  a  new  and  splendid  palace  in  the  outskirts  of  CS<m- 
stantinople.    He  was  only  in  power  during  a  few  months,  as  the 
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Sultan  declined,  and  still  declines,  to  accept  an  elaborate  project  for 
an  Ottoman  Constitution  which  Kheir-ed-Din  had  compiled  when 
winning  his  spurs  as  a  Tunisian  statesman,  and  which  he  has  tena- 
ciously clung  to  ever  since.  Our  conversation  very  naturally  turned 
on  Egypt.  "  You  English,"  said  Kheii?-ed-Din,  "  have  a  terrible 
difficulty  Id  bas,  but  we  can  settle  it  for  you  with  the  greatest  possible 
ease.  You  must  come  to  us  sooner  or  later  if  you  would  avoid  a 
squabble  with  your  European  allies.  All  his  Majesty  the  Sultan 
wants  is  for  England  to  recognise  fully,  unreservedly,  and  effectualltj 
the  position  of  Egypt  as  a  Turkish  Province,  and  to  be  allowed  to 
assist  in  its  reorganization.  This  arrangement  would  save  you  an 
infinity  of  trouble,  and  would  enable  you  to  avoid  all  responsibility, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  steer  clear  of  international  complications. 
Do  not  be  deceived — the  name  of  Islam  and  the  prestige  of  the 
Caliph  will  have  a  magical  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  Egyptians. 
Ismail  Pasha  endeavoured  to  lessen  our  hold  on  Egypt.  We  taught 
him  a  lesson.  He  tried  to  walk  alone,  but  when  he  ceased  to  lean 
on  Turkey  he  lost  his  throne."  Seeing  I  was  hardly  convinced,  he 
continued,  "  What  I  propose  is  very  easy  to  carry  out.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
our  former  foe,  has  now  become  a  just  man.  He  calls  his  Majesty 
the  Sultan  the  Sovereign  of  Egypt.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  submit  his 
plans  to  us,  and  we  shall  assist  him  in  carrying  them  out.  Once 
agreed  on  the  subject  of  Egypt,  and  the  most  important  conse- 
quences must  of  necessity  flow  from  our  fresh  alliance.  We  shall 
present  a  united  front  to  our  common  enemy,  Russia,  and  we  may 
even  join  in  compelling  France  to  follow  your  example  in  the  matter 
of  Tunis.  If  you  persist,  however,  in  disregarding  our  rights  you 
must  not  complain  if  we  enter  into  other  combinations." 

The  ideas  of  Kheir-ed-Din  Pasha  on  the  subject  of  the  Egyptian 
question  and  its  solution  found  favour  at  Stamboul,  and  a  few  daye 
after  I  saw.  him  I  learned  he  was  summoned  to  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  but 
his  obstinacy  in  the  matter  of  the  Constitution  once  again  prevented 
the  possibility  of  his  return  to  power.  Comfortable  solutions  of 
diplomatic  difficulties  are  nowadays  so  much  in  favour  that  I  have 
little  doubt  but  some  suggestion  akin  to  that  made  to  me  by  Kheir-ed- 
Din  Pasha  has  been  heard  in  Downing  Street.  It  is,  therefore,  all 
important  at  the  present  juncture  that  England  should  understand 
the  true  meaning  of  Turkish  influence  in  Egypt,  and  nothing  can 
illustrate  it  better  than  to  trace  its  action  in  that  country  during  the 
past  four  years.  To  completely  unravel  the  tangled  skein  of  Turkish 
intrigue  would  be,  I  think,  impossible ;  but  during  the  proceedings 
against  the  leaders  of  Egyptian  Nationalism  at  Cairo,  in  October  and 
November,  1882,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  attempting  the  task, 
being  then  to  some  extent  (and  certainly  as  much  as  any  European 
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ever  can  be)  behind  the  scenes.  The  fatal  consequences  which 
resulted  from  the  temporary  ascendency  and  success  of  Turkish 
influence  and  intrigue  in  Egypt  are  such  as,  I  am  conyinced,  will 
cause  England  and  Europe  to  hesitate  before  allowing  that  unfortunate 
country,  by  a  grave  political  error,  to  become  once  more  the  prey  of 
Pashadom  and  the  vantage  ground  of  the  tortuous  diplomacy  of  the 
Yildiz  Kiosk.  Her  present  position  is  an  unenviable  one,  but  if 
possible  Egypt  is  better  off  as  a  bone  of  European  contention  than 
as  the  unprotected  victim  of  Turkish  and  Circassian  rapacity. 

I  shall  now  resume  fche  story  of  the  relations  between  Egypt  and 
Turkey,  which  I  have  brought  down  to  the  general  firman  obtained 
by  Ismail  Pasha  in  1873.  Six  years  later  England  and  France  were 
pleased  to  desire  the  removal  of  the  £hedive  Ismail.  As  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  one  of  the  principal  aims  of  his  policy  had  been 
the  gradual  release  of  Egypt  from  the  ties  which  united  her  to 
Turkey.  He  used  to  say  that  he  desired  to  make  Egypt  the  point  of 
contact  between  the  civilisation  of  the  East  and  that  of  the  West. 
His  shrewd  common-sense  convinced  him  very  early  in  his  career 
that  the  idea  of  progress  was  wholly  incompatible  with  that  of  an  all- 
absorbing  Sultan-Caliph.  To  get  rid  of  Ismail  England  and  France 
most  unfortunately  made  the  fatal  mistake  of  appealing  to  Abdul 
Hamid.  The  Porte  hastened  to  comply  with  their  request,  for  the 
fountains  of  Ismail's  lavish  generosity  were  dried  up.  The  Ehedive 
Ismail  retired  from  the  scene,  and  Turkey — ^arbitrator  between  him 
and  the  Powers — regained  her  lost  ascendency.  Kheir-ed-Din  was 
then  in  office  as  Grand  Yizier.  In  my  interviews  with  him  at  Con- 
stantinople he  repeatedly  alluded  to  the  fate  of  Ismail  as  a  signal 
warning  to  everybody  who  would  ignore  the  power  of  the  Sultan- 
Caliph,  in  what  was  described  last  year  as  ^*  tiie  brightest  jewel  of 
the  imperial  crown." 

The  vizirial  telegram  of  the  27th  June,  1879,  which  requested  the 
Khedive  Ismail  to  retire,  nominated  his  eldest  son,  Mehemet  Tewfik, 
Pasha  in  his  stead.  Nothing  could  have  suited  better  the  views  of 
Abdul  Hamid.  The  new  Khedive — ^young,  inexperienced,  educated 
entirely  in  Egypt,  an  honest  lover  of  intrigue  for  its  own  sake,  and 
wholly  wanting  in  any  stability  of  character — at  once  looked  to  the 
Sultan  for  protection  against  that  foreign  European  influence  which 
had  proved  fatal  to  his  father,  and  at  the  same  time  sought  to 
conceal  the  diminished  prestige  involved  in  his  acceptance  of  the 
Anglo-French  condominium  by  ostentatiously  parading  his  liege-Iord 
the  Sultan  as  a  consenting  party  to  the  transaction.  The  opportunity 
was  too  good  to  be  lost.  A  few  words  insidiously  introduced  into 
the  new  firman  of  investiture,  issued  on  the  30th  Jtily^  1879,  almost 
entirely  destroyed  the  effects  of  Ismail  Pasha's  costly  efibrts  for 
practical  autonomy.     It  is  not  surprising  that,  under  these  circam* 
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fitances,  Abdul  Hamid  conceived  the  idea  of  making  Egypt  a  centre 
of  the  Pan-islamic  movement,  then  in  its  infancy. 

The  source  of  this  latest  phase  of  Moslem  politics  is  involved  in 
mystery.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  have  originated  in  a  common 
league  against  Bussian  and  English  interests  in  Central  Asia ;  to 
have  next  assumed  for  its  objective  the  separation  of  the  Caliphate 
from  the  Ottoman  Sultanate;  and  finaUy  to  have  been,  in  self-defence, 
adopted  by  the  Sultan-Caliph  himself  in  the  form  of  a  general  union 
under  his  auspices  for  the  defence  of  Islam. 

After  the  conclusion  of  the  Berlin  Treaty  the  Sultan  seems  to  have 
turned  his  attention  to  the  outlying  provinces  of  the  Empire  in 
Africa.  He  expressed  unreservedly  to  the  Baron  de  Ring  his  hopes 
that  "  Africa  would  compensate  him  for  the  loss  of  his  fairest 
European  provinces,"  and  declared  he  should  **  do  his  best  to  regain 
in'  those  parts  the  influence  and  prestige  of  the  past."  The  im- 
expected  events  of  1881  in  Tunis  gave  a  practical  shape  to  the 
abstract  theory  of  Pan-islamism,  and  the  energy  of  its  militant  pro- 
pagandists now  found  a  congenial  sphere  of  action  on  the  southern 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean.  I  have  already  related  elsewhere  what 
took  place  at  Tripoli  and  on  the  Tunisian  frontier;  my  present 
concern  is  exclusively  with  Egypt. 

In  September,  1881,  while  the  French  troops  were  preparing  to 
advance  on  the  sacred  city  of  Kairwan  in  Tunis,  a  military  pronun- 
oiamento  took  place  at  Cairo.  Turkish  influence  in  Egypt  was 
strong  enough  to  induce  the  Khedive  Tewfik  to  ask  for  Turkish 
troops  "to  restore  order,"  and  his  emissary  at  Constantinople  even 
went  so  far  as  to  propose  "  a  temporary  occupation."  English  and 
French  diplomacy  became  alarmed,  and  finally  intervened.  The 
Sultan  adopted  a  middle  course — in  spite  of  English  and  French 
protestations  he  resolved  to  send  a  special  mission  to  Egypt.  To- 
wards the  end  of  the  same  month  the  Imperial  Commissioners,  Ali 
Fuad  Bey  and  Ali  Niz&mi  Pasha,  disembarked  at  Alexandria.  They 
were  accompanied  by  several  other  important  personages,  such  as 
Gadri  Bey  and  Ahmed  R&tib  Pasha,  who  were  carefully  kept  in  the 
background.  In  order  that  their  proceedings  might  be  efficiently 
oontrolled,  each  member  of  the  mission  was  furnished  with  a  separate 
code  of  telegraphic  cypher,  and  ordered  to  correspond  directly  with 
Stamboul.  The  politicians  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk,  however,  seem  to 
have  forgotton  the  oft-repeated  French  saying  of  "qui  s'excuse 
s'accuse,"  for  an  article  of  the  semi-official  Vakit  heralded  their 
arrival  by  the  announcement  that  the  Commissioners  were  the 
bearers  of  nothing  more  than  the  "innocent  messages  of  simple 
courtesy." 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  prisoners  I  defended  at  Cairo  last 
winter  was  Ahmed  Bey  Eifat,  ex-Secretary  of  the  Egyptian  Council 
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of  Ministers.  Ahmed  Rifat  was  the  son  of  Kani  Pasha,  an  ex-Finance 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  honourably  known  as  *'  the  only  honest 
Turk,"  and  he  had  married  the  daughter  of  another  well-known 
Turk,  Kamil  Pasha,  who  for  many  years  was  aceustomed  in  very  had 
French  to  present  the  European  ambassadors  to  His  Imperial 
Majesty.  Educated  at  a  French  university,  Rifat  had  spent  his 
official  career  in  the  very  troubled  waters  of  Oriental  polities.  He 
'  lost  his  post  of  attache  at  the  Paris  embassy  for  visiting  Turkish 
exiles  in  disgrace,  was  then  re-employed  as  Director  of  Etiropean 
Correspondence  at  the  Turkish  Foreign  Office,  came  to  Egypt  during 
the  latter  days  of  Ismail  Pasha's  reign,  and  after  good  service  in 
various  departments  rose  to  be  Secretary  of  the  Mahmoud  S&mi 
Cabinet.  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  national  movement,  was 
in  the  complete  confidence  of  its  chiefs,  and  during  his  long  im- 
prisonment gave  me  the  most  valuable  information  concerning  the 
events  which  ended  at  Tel-el-Kebir,  and  especially  as  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Turkish  Commissioners,  which  conduced  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  complications  which  followed  their  presence  in  the 
country. 

Ahmed  Rif  &t  gives  the  following  account  of  the  personnel  of  the 
first  Turkish  mission,  and  its  doings  during  the  short  time  it  was  in 
Egypt.  Ali  Niz&mi  Pasha  is  a  Turkish  General  of  Division,  about 
fifty  years  of  age,  and  was,  up  to  the  time  of  his  coming  to  Egypt, 
exclusively  employed  on  military  service.  Ali  Fu&d  Bey  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Ali  Pasha,  the  best  known  of  Turkish  Grand  Viziers.  He 
is  still  a  young  man,  and  is,  or  was,  one  of  the  Sultan's  confidential 
secretaries.  Their  attach^  and  clerk  was  one  Cadri  Effendi  (after- 
wards Oadri  Bey).  Cadri  was  perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  three, 
although  (like  Ahmed  R&hib,  the  Sultan's  aide-de-camp)  he  was  sot 
considered  an  official  member  of  the  mission.  He  is  a  native  of 
Aleppo,  a  writer  of  considerable  ability,  and  was,  as  second  secretary 
of  the  Sultan,  in  charge  of  the  voluminous  correspondence  carried 
on  with  the  North  African  Sheikhs  and  the  heads  of  the  different 
religious  confraternities.  Cadri  was  rarely  either  seen  or  mentioned, 
but  when  the  mission  was  abruptly  withdrawn  he  silently  took  up  his 
residence  at  Cairo  as  the  secret  agent  of  the  Sultan.  "  A  few  days 
before  the  Commissioners  arrived,"  writes  Ahmed  Rifdt,  *'  Shareef 
Pasha,  who  was  then  President  of  the  Council,  told  me  that,  as  I  was 
personally  acquainted  with  Ali  Nizami  and  Ali  Fuad,  I  should  be 
allowed  to  visit  them,  but  that  I  must  make  good  use  of  the  oppor- 
tunity thus  afforded  me  of  finding  out  the  exact  object  of  their 
presence  in  Egypt.  The  same  evening  I  received  a  message  that  the 
Khedive,  Tewfik  Pasha,  wished  to  see  me.  Although  it  was  past 
midnight  I  repaired  to  the  Ismailieh  Palace.  He  told  me  that  as  I 
was  going  to  see  the  Commissioners  he  wished  to  tell  me  that  I  was 
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to  preserve  the  most  complete  silence  as  to  past  events,  but  requested 
I  should  use  every  argument  I  could  think  of  to  demonstrate  to  them 
liis  own  complete  and  unalterable  devotion  to  the  person  and  interests 
of  the  Sultan.     Next  day  I  went  to  the  Xasr-El-Nousa  Palace,  where 
the  Commission  were  lodged  in  a  sort  of  political  quarantine,  nobody 
being  at  first  allowed  to  visit  them  withoul^  special  permission.     I 
liad  a  very  long  private  interview  with  them.     Our  conversation 
turned  on  three  points,  viz.,  the  miUtary  demonstration,  the  person 
of  the  Khedive,  and  the  status  and  prestige  of  the  Sultan  in  Egypt. 
I  noticed  that  the  Commissioners  were  extremely  anxious  as  to  the 
first  point.     They  wished  to  know  if  they  might  consider  what  had 
happened  as  the  prelude  of  a  general  Arab  movement,  and  whether  or 
not  the  fall  of  Ri&z  and  the  accession  to  office  of  Shareef  had  really 
put  an  end  to  the  pronunciamentos.     They  expressed  a  great  desire 
for  an  interview  with  Ar&bi,  but  I  pointed  out  that  Ar&bi  had  gone 
with  his  troops  to  R&s-el-W&di  (Tel-el-Kebir),  and  Abd-el-Al  to 
Damietta,  and  observed  that  this  was  a  sign  of  the  submission  of  the 
army.     They  then  professed  to  agree  with  me  that  the  proposed 
interview  might  excite  suspicion,  and  apparently  abandoned  the  idea. 
They  then  spoke  at  length  about  the  Khedive.     I  soon  saw  they  were 
far  from  convinced  as  to  his  sincerity,  and  were  uneasy  on  account  of 
Ids  weakness  of  character.     The  evening  before  they  left  they  pre- 
sented to  him  a  somewhat  lengthy  document  for  his  signature.     I 
^ow  he  signed  it,  but  I  could  obtain  no  clue  to  its  contents.     Both 
Shareef  and  Haider  Pashas  expressed  much  anxiety  about  it.     The 
Commissioners  told  every  one  that  nothing  could  save  Egypt  but  the 
most  complete  recognition  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.    They 
expressed  great  resentment  at  the  efifbrts  of  the  Powers  to  obtain 
their  recall,  but  during  the  last  days  of  their  stay  they  assumed  an 
attitude  of  complete  reserve.    Ah  Niz&mi  harangued  the  soldiers  at 
the  Citadel.     I  afterwards  learnt  that  they  secretly  sent  one  of  their 
suite,  a  naval  officer,  Ahmed  E&tib  Pasha,  the  Sultan's  aide-de-camp, 
to  Zagazig  to  see  Ar&bi.'' 

In  No.  1233  of  the  Arabic  official  journal,  I  find  an  account  of  Ali 
Niz&mi's  address  to  the  troops.  It  is  interlarded  copiously  with 
texts  from  the  Koran,  and  commences  thus :  **  Know  ye  that  the 
Khedive  is  but  the  representative  to  whom  the  Sultan  has  given  a 
general  power,  and  that  the  representative  is  like  unto  him  whom  he 
represents.  By  obeying  the  Khedive  you  are  obeying  the  Sultan, 
and  you  will  carry  out  God's  precept  when  he  says,  *  Obey  God  and 
his  prophet,  and  those  who  have  power  amongst  you."  It  seems 
pretty  clear  that  the  Commissioners  quitted  Egypt  with  the  intention 
of  advising  the  Sultan  to  increase  his  influence  by  opening  up  com- 
munications with  the  most  prominent  officers  of  the  Egyptian  army, 
and  especially  with  Ar&bi. 
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Another  Turkish  emissary  now  appears  upon  the  scene— Ahmed 
Essdd.  He  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ar&bi,  impressed  on  him 
the  important  lesson  to  be  learned  from  Tunis,  and  adroitly  pointed 
out  the  additional  strength  which  the  national  cause  would  deriye 
from  the  prestige  of  the  Sultan-Caliph.  Ahmed  Ess4d  was  a  Turkish 
divine,  and  was  in  almost  daily  communication  with  the  Sultan.  He 
was  about  this  time  appointed  to  some  ecclesiastical  office  in  Medina; 
Mr.  Bedhouse  renders  it  as  that  of  ^'  Sweeper — substitute  for  the 
Sultan  in  the  Prophet's  Mosque  at  Medina,  Chief  Precentor  and 
Chief  Preacher  therein.  The  duties  of  his  post  seem  to  have  required 
many  journeys  to  and  from  Constantinople  through  Egypt,  and 
Ahmed  Ess&d  became  a  most  conyenient  unofficial  medium  for  poU- 
tical  correspondence. 

During  all  this  time  Tewfik  Pasha  continued  to  maintain  his  rda- 
tions  with  the  Sultan  through  Cadri  Bey  and  his  own  special  agent 
at  Constantinople.  Ar&bi  at  length  is  informed  that,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  the  Sultan,  the  Khedive  has  accused  him  of  **  conspiring  to 
sell  the  country  to  the  English,  and  acting  against  the  interests  of 
the  Caliph."  Four  months  have  passed  since  the  departure  of  the 
Commission,  and  Ar4bi  is  now  Minister  of  War  and  all  powerful  in 
Egypt.  He  still  rejects  firmly  the  idea  of  Turkish  troops  coming  to 
Egypt,  but  he  recognised  the  advantages  to  be  gained  for  his  cause 
by  the  support  and  approval  of  the  Caliph,  a  fact  which  had 
already  been  hinted  at  by  Ahmed  R&tib  Pasha  at  the  time  of  the 
Ali  Nizami  Mission.  I  fail  to  see  that  the  patriotism  of  Arabi  is  in 
any  way  tarnished,  when,  as  a  good  Moslem,  he  sought  to  obtain  the 
moral  help  and  encouragement  of  the  chief  of  his  creed  in  his  spiritual 
capacity.  As  late  as  the  8th  July,  1882,  the  official  journal  publishes 
a  letter  from  Arabi  on  the  subject.  "  I  have  never  said,'*  he  writes, 
'^  I  would  fight  the  Turks  more  strenuously  than  I  would  the  English 
if  they  came  to  Egypt ;  for  it  is  not  conceivable  that  the  Commander  of 
the  Faithful  should  send  soldiers  to  Egypt  when  there  is  no  motive  for 
it,  and  simply  to  please  a  foreign  Government."  In  order  to  counter- 
act the  accusations  brought  against  him  by  the  Khedive,  Ar&bi 
appears  to  have  written  two  letters  in  his  defence  through  Ahmed 
Ess4d  to  Muhamed  Zafr,  the  Sultan's  private  chaplain,  who  was  then 
actively  engaged  in  encouraging  the  Tunisian  refugees  to  maintain 
their  guerilla  warfare  on  the  Tripolitan  frontier.  The  answers 
vouchsafed  him  were  as  follows : — 

Tbakslatioit  of  a  Letter  from  Sheikh  Mohamed  Zafir  to  AbIbi 

Pasha,  the  Minister  of  War  for  Egypt. 

"  I  have  presented  your  two  faithful  letters  to  his  Majesty  the  Sultan,  and 
from  their  contents  he  has  learnt  all  your  sentiments  of  patriotism  and  watch- 
fulness, and  especially  have  the  promises  you  make  of  your  efforts  to  guard 
faithfully  and  truly  his  Majesty's  interests  been  a  cause  of  lively  satisfinctioD 
to  his  Majesty,  so  much  so  that  his  Majesty  has  ordered  me  to  express  his 
pleasure  and  his  favour  to  you  and  further  bade  me  write  to  you  as  follows : — 
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*' '  As  the  inaintciianc6.of  the  Caliphate  is  a  duty  ^hich  touches  the  honour  of 
every  one  of  us,  it  is  incumbent  on  every  Egyptian  to  strive  earnestlj'  after  the 
consolidation  of  my  power  to  prevent  Egypt  from  passing  out  of  my  hands  into 
the  rapacious  grasp  of  foreigners  as  the  Yillayet  of  Tunis  has  passed,  and  I  put 
all  my  confidence  in  you,  my  son,  to  exert  all  your  influence,  and  to  put  forth 
every  effort  to  prevent  such  a  thing  happening.  And  you  are  to  beware  never 
to  lose  sight  for  a  moment  of  this  important  point,  and  to  omit  none  of  the 
precautionary  measures  which  are  called  for  by  the  age  in  which  we  live, 
keeping  always  before  you  as  a  perpetual  goal  the  defence  of  your  faith  and  of 
your  country.  And  especially  you  are  to  persist  in  maintaining  your  confi- 
dence and  the  ties  which  bind  you.' 

"  That  country  (Egypt)  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  England  and  France, 
and  most  of  all  to  England,  and  certain  seditious  intriguers  in  Constantinople, 
following  in  the  path  of  these  Governments,  have,  for  some  time  past,  been 
busy  with  their  treacherous  and  accursed  projects,  and  since  they  have  foimd  it 
to  their  profit  zealously  to  promote  these  intrigues  and  seditions  in  Egypt,  it  is 
the  especial  desire  of  his  Majesty  that  you  should  keep  a  very  careful  eye  on 
these  matters. 

**  According  to  the  telegrams  and  news  sent  by  the  Khedive  Towfik  Pasha, 
one  of  this  party,  we  see  that  he  is  weak  and  capricious,  and  also  it  is  to  be 
remarked  that  one  of  his  telegrams  does  not  corroborate  with  another,  but  that 
they  are  all  in  contradiction  with  each  other. 

'*  In  addition  to  this,  I  may  tell  you  that  Aly  Nizami  Pasha  and  Aly  Fuad 
Bey  have  spoken  to  his  Majesty  most  highly  in  your  favour,  and  Ahmed  Ratib 
Pasha  has  also  repeated  to  his  Majesty  the  substance  of  the  conversation  he 
had  with  you  in  the  railway  carriage  between  the  stations  of  Zagazig  and  Mahsa, 
and  as  his  Majesty  places  the  greatest  confidence  in  Ahmed  Pasha,  his  Majesty 
desires  me  again  to  express  his  trust  in  you,  and  to  say  that  as  he  considers 
you  a  man  of  the  highest  integrity  and  trustworthiness,  he  requires  of  you,  above 
all  things,  to  prevent  Egypt  from  passing  into  the  hands  of  Btrangers>  and  to  be 
careful  to  allow  them  no  pretext  for  intervention  there. 

'*The  orders  which  Ahmed  Pasha  Batib  will  receive  on  this  head  will  be 
separately  communicated  to  you.  Both  my  letter  and  that  of  Ahmed  Pasha 
Ratib,  by  order  of  his  Majesty,  have  been  written  by  one  of  his  Majesty's 
private  secretaries.  And  after  we  have  affixed  our  seals  to  the  letters,  and  also 
put  an  extra  special  seal  on  the  envelopes,  and  in  a  special  and  secret  manner 
I  tell  you  that  the  Sultan  has  no  confidence  in  Ismail,  Halim,  or  Tewfik,  but 
the  man  who  thinks  of  the  future  of  Egypt,  and  consolidates  the  ties  which  bind 
her  to  the  Caliphate,  who  pays  due  respect  to  his  Majesty,  and  gives  free  course 
to  his  firmans,  who  assures  his  independent  authority  in  Constantinople  and 
elsewhere,  who  does  not  give  bribes  to  a  swai-m  of  treacherous  sub-officials, 
who  does  not  deviate  one  hair's  breadth  fix>m  his  line  of  duty,  who  is  versed  in 
the  intrigues  and  machinations  of  our  European  enemies,  who  will  watch 
against  them  and  ever  preserve  his  country  and  his  faith  intact — a  man  who 
does  this  will  be  pleasing  and  grateful  and  accepted  by  our  great  Lord  the 
Sultan. 

*'  If  I  have  not  entered  into  any  further  details  in  this  letter  of  mine,  I  beg 
you  to  excuse  me  because  Ahmet  Ratib  Pasha  only  arrived  three  days  ago,  and 
yet  in  that  time,  owing  to  his  declaration  of  your  fidelity  and  true  intentions, 
his  Majesty  has  expressed  his  full  confidence  in  you.  I  only  received  yesterday 
the  message  I  have  just  given  you.  I  hope  to  be  able  to  send  you  by  next 
week's  post  a  more  detailed  letter.  In  every  case  be  careful  not  to  let  any 
letters  you  send  fall  into  strange  hands ;  but  try  to  get  a  special  messenger, 
and  this  time  it  would  be  better  if  you  were  to  send  your  answer  by  the  hand 
of  the  man  who  brings  this  letter. 

**  Your  Servant, 

*'  (Signed)    Mohambd  Zafib. 

••  Ath  Rabt-el-Akhar:* 
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Traitslation  of  a  Letter  froh  Ahhed  Batib  Pasha  to  AbIbi  Pasha, 

THE  MiNiafER  OF  WaR  FOR  EgYPT. 

"  I  related  to  his  Majesty  tlie 'Sultan  on  my  return  to  Constantinople  the  con- 
versation we  had  on  the  railway  between  the  station  of  Zagazig  and  Mahsa ;  it 
has  caused  great  pleasure  to  his  Majesty,  and  he  has  ordered  me  to  commimi- 
cate  to  you  his  imperial  compliments.  I  related  to  his  Majesty  all  the  kind 
treatment  I  received  at  your  hands  and  the  courtesy  my  eyes  witnessed  while 
I  was  at  Cairo,  and  his  Majesty  was  extremely  gratified  thereat,  so  that  the 
satisfaction  he  felt  in  your  devotion  and  fidelity  was  increased  manifold. 
People  had  made  him  think  that  you  were  acting,  I  know  not  how,  contrary 
to  right,  and  ha4  succeeded  in  perverting  his  Majesty's  ideas  about  you ;  but 
now  as  I  have  exposed  the  true  state  of  the  case  to  him,  I  swear  to  you  that  his 
Majesty  deeply  repents  ever  having  paid  any  attention  to  these  false  and  lying 
statements  about  you :  and  as  a  good  proof  of  this,  his  Majesty  has  commanded 
me  to  write  this  letter  to  express  to  you  the  sentiments  which  follow : — 

"  It  matters  nothing  who  is  Khedive  of  Egypt,  The  thoughts  of  the  ruler 
of  Egypt,  his  intentions,  ond  his  conduct  must  be  governed  with  the  greatest 
care,  and  all  his  actions  must  tend  to  secure  the  future  of  Egypt  and  to  uphold 
intact  the  sovereignty  of  the  Caliph,  while  he  must  show  the  most  perfect  fedth 
in  upholding  the  faith  and  his  country's  rights.    This  will  be  required  of  him. 

"  Of  the  persons  who  have  been  on  the  E!hedivial  throne,  Ismail  Pasha  and 
his  predecessors  gave  bribes  to  Aly  Pasha,  Euad  Pasha,  Midhat  Pasha^  and 
other  representatives  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  traitors,  and,  after  shutting  the 
eyes  of  ike  officials,  dared  to  overtax  and  oppress  the  Egyptians.  In  addition 
to  this  they  made  heavy  debts  and  brought  the  Egyptians  under  a  grievous 
yoke.  And  to-day,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  their  state  has  specially  appealed 
to  our  pity ;  but  the  whole  position  is  an  extremely  delicate  one  whidi  calls  for 
the  necessity  of  finding  a  speedy  and  sure  remedy.  Therefore,  it  behoves  you, 
above  all  things,  to  prevent  anything  that  might  lead  to  foreign  intervention 
and  never  to  stray  from  the  just  and  true  path,  nor  to  listen  to  any  treacherous 
falsehoods,  but,  in  every  way  with  watchful  care  to  hinder  the  seditious  pro- 
jects of  foreigners.    This  is  the  great  hope  of  the  Sultan. 

'*  And  since  we  two  shall  correspond  in  the  future,  you  must  take  necessary 
precautions  to  prevent  our  letters  from,  falling  into  strange  hands.  The  easiest 
way  at  present  to  accomplish  this,  and  no  safer  channel  can  be  foimd,  is  to 
entrust  your  correspondence  to  the  true  and  trusty  man  who  carries  this  letter 
and  that  of  Sheikh  Mohamed  Zafir. 

**  I  would  also  add  that  it  is  indispensable  that  you  should  send  secretly  some 
officer  who  knows  well  what  is  going  on  in  Egypt,  and  who  is  a  trusted  friend 
of  yours,  to  present  at  the  footstool  of  his  Majesty  the  reports  on  the  state  of  the 
country  in  true  detail. 

*'  I  beg  you  to  send  the  answer  by  the  man  who  takes  this  letter. 

**  (Sealed)    Ahmed  Batib, 

"  Aide-de-camp  of  the  Sultan. 

'' ^th  Bahi-eUAkhar:* 

In  reading  these  communications  it  is  important  to  remember  the 
paramount  influence  then  enjoyed  by  Muhamed  Zafr  at  the  Yildiz 
Kiosk.  He  alone  was  privileged  to  sit  in  the  Imperial  presence,  and 
he  inhabited  a  suite  of  apartments  in  immediate  proximity  to  those  of 
tlie  Sultan  himself.  The  bearer  of  these  letters,  Ali  Eagheb,  was  a 
naval  officer  in  the  Egyptian  service.  He  was  afterwards  tried  by 
the  Alexandria  court-martial  for  carrying  on  a  correspondence  with 
Constantinople,  and,  although  it  was  manifest  be  only  obeyed  in  so 
doing  the  order  of  his  superior,  was  sentenced  to  ten  years'  imprison- 
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ment  in  the  Soudan,  or,  in  other  words,  to  a  cruel  death.  He  spoke 
English  well,  and  when  I  passed  him.  in  the  prison  corridor  at 
Cairo  he  used  to  implore  me  to  save  him.  It  was  too  late.  Ali 
Bagheb  was  one  of  the  many  victims  of  Turkish  intrigue. 

The  form  which  the  policy  of  the  Yildiz  Kiosk  assumed  in  Egypt 
during  the  spring  of  last  year  can  now  be  easily  understood.  Ar&bi 
was  to  be  played  off  against  the  Khedive,  and  the  Khedive  against 
Ardbi,  until  such  a  complication  should  be  brought  about  as  would 
justify  the  Sultan  in  taking  the  initiative  in  some  decisive  settlement 
of  Egyptian  affairs.  The  accession  of  Bagheb  Pasha,  under  German 
auspices,  to  the  post  of  Egyptian  premier  seemed  calculated  to  further 
the  plan.  The  following  telegram  was  addressed  by  the  Grand 
Vizier  to  the  Khedive  a^few  days  before  Bagheb  took  office,  and  was 
found  amongst  Arabi's  papers.  "  Your  telegram  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Imperial  presence  to  the  effect  that  you  await  with 
great  eagerness  a  special  commission  from  the  Ottoman  Government, 
and  that  the  officers  there  publicly  declare  in  different  places  that 
they  will  reject  the  command  of  the  Ottoman  Government  if  it  be 
not  in  accord  with  their  ideas.  Consultation  is  going  on  here  as  to 
what  it  is  necessary  to  do  with  Egypt.  Any  command  that  may  be 
issued  on  the  part  of  the  Ottoman  Government  is  not  compatible  with 
rejection  and  non-acceptation  thereof  in  relation  to  those  who  believe 
and  assert  the  unity  of  the  Godhead,  and  who  say,  '  There  is  no  Qod 
save  God,  and  Muhamed  is  the  apostle  of  God.*  For  verily  religion 
and  community  canonically  among  professors  of  Islam  are  one  sole 
thing,  as  is  nationality  among  the  nations  other  than  Islam.  There- 
fore all  believers  are  commanded  by  Gted  to  rally  round  the  word  of 
God.''  The  significant  language  of  this  extraordinary  telegram  was 
almost  rivalled  by  Bagheb's  proclamation  of  the  25th  June.  "  My 
first  duty,"  he  writes,  "  will  be  to  obey  our  exalted  Khedive  as  long 
as  he  himself  obeys  our  Great  Lord,  the  Commander  of  the  Faithful, 
the  Im&n  of  the  Moslem  Community,  the  Champion  of  Beligion  and 
Truth,  the  Caliph,  whom  we  must  obey,"  &c. 

Ten  days  later  a  second  Imperial  Commission  arrived  in  solemn 
state  at  Alexandria.  It  consisted  of  Dervesh  Pasha,  an  old  Albanian 
field-marshal,  and  the  "  Sweeper-Substitute,"  Ahmed  Essad.  Dervesh 
was  a  past  master  of  Oriental  duplicity,  which  he  adroitly  concealed 
by  a  certain  brusqueness  of  manner  and  a  venerable  white  beard. 
His  particular  duty  was  to  look  after  the  Khedive,  and  to  endeavour 
to  persuade  Ar&bi  to  go  voluntarily  to  Constantinople.  Ahmed  Essad, 
on  the  other  hand,  was  instructed  to  conciliate  and  encourage  the 
national  party,  and  generally  check  the  proceedings  of  his  senior. 
Each  possessed  a  separate  telegraphic  cypher,  and  each  sought  to 
turn  his  position  to  the  best  possible  personal  profit.  Dervesh 
managed  to  sell  an  estate  in  Bulgaria  to  the  Khedive  for  a  fortune ; 
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while  the  "  Sweeper-Substitute  "  contrived  to  turn  an  honest  penny 
by  the  sale  of  his  cypher.  Ahmed  Bif&t  Bey's  note  on  his  visit  to 
Dervesh  at  Alexandria  will  illustrate  fairly  this  extraordinary  phase 
of  Turkish  intrigue  in  Egypt.  "  On  the  6th  July/*  he  writes,  "I 
went  from  Cairo  to  Alexandria  to  pay  a  visit  to  Dervesh  Pasha, 
intending  to  return  on  the  following  day.  He  requested  me,  how- 
ever, to  postpone  my  departure.  The  next  day  he  asked  me  to 
suggest  in  a  friendly  way  to  Ar&bi  that  the  latter  should  go  to  '  live 
with  the  Sultan '  at  Constantinople,  and  thus  end  the  difficulty.  I 
did  as  he  told  me,  but  Ar&bi  declined  to  take  the  hint.  I  called  on 
him  again  next  day.  On  this  occasion  he  put  into  my  hands  a  patent 
from  the  Sultan,  raising  me  to  the  civil  rank  equivalent  to  that 
of  a  Qeneral  of  Brigade.  He  said  it  would  be  prudent  not  to  make 
my  promotion  public  for  a  time.  I  afterwards  found  he  had  secretly 
•distributed  similar  favours  to  many."  Bif&t  also  told  me  an  anecdote 
to  illustrate  the  unblushing  duplicity  of  Dervesh.  One  day  he  made 
a  long  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Khedivial  family,  in  which  he 
asserted  in  the  presence  of  Toulba  Pasha  and  others  that  it  had 
become  impossible  to  maintain  any  of  the  descendants  of  Mehemet 
Ali  on  the  throne.  Shortly  afterwards  he  told  the  same  persons  in 
the  presence  of  the  Khedive  that  no  more  worthy  ruler  than  he  could 
possibly  be  found.  On  the  very  day  Rif&t  visited  him  he  had  invested 
Ar&bi  with  the  Grand  Cordon  of  the  Medjidieh,  and  presented  him 
with  the  following  berdt,  or  letter  of  appointment :  "  Seeing  the 
honesty,  zeal,  talent,  and  perfect  intelligence  which  adorn  the 
honourable  and  pure  character  of  Ar&bi  Pasha,  the  great  amongst  the 
noble,  the  prince  of  generous  princes,  the  Minister  of  War,  aver  our 
Imperial  Egyptian  army,  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  double  our 
favours  and  honours  in  regard  to  him,  and,  therefore,  according  to 
•this  Imperial  order  which  I  have  issued,  the  first  grade  of  the  Order 
of  the  Medjidieh  has  been  graciously  conferred  on  the  before- 
mentioned  Alibi  Pasha,  and  this  herdt  confirming  it  is  issued  on  the 
7th  day  of  the  month  Sha&ban,  1299  "  (the  Sultan's  tourah  or  seal). 
Not  only  was  the  demeanour  of  Dervesh  after  the  massacre  of  the  11th 
June  very  suspicious,  but  during  the  few  days  which  preceded  the 
bombardment  he  seems  to  have  thrown  his  diplomatic  mask  aside,  and 
certainly  did  his  best  to  unite  the  Khedive  and  Ar&bi  in  a  common 
resistance  to  the  English  fleet.  Ahmed  Ess&d  retired  to  Stamboul, 
but  Dervesh  lent  the  weight  of  his  position  and  experience  to  all  the 
deliberations  of  the  Egyptian  Councils  of  State  held  immediately  before 
the  12th  July.  He  was  admittedly  present  and  consenting  when  it  was 
solenmly  resolved — ''  If  the  English  admiral  refuses  and  persists  in 
ihis  intention  to  bombard  the  forts,  these  must  not  answer  till  after 
the  fifth  shot  has  been  fired  ;  they  will  then  reply  to  the  fire,  and 
Ood,  the  best  of  all  judges,  will  decide  between  them  and  us.'' 
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During  those  eventful  days  he  was  in  hourly  telegraphic  communi- 
cation with  the  Yildiz  Kiosk.  No  sooner  had  the  Xhedive  returned 
to  the  Ras-el-Tin  Palace  than  he  went  on  board  his  yacht,  affected 
to  misunderstand  Lord  Alcester's  signals  to  stop,  and  in  due  course 
arrived  at  Constantinople. 

During  the  war,  in  accordance  with  preconcerted  instructions,  and 
as  long  as  telegraphic  communication  remained  open,  every  move- 
ment was  telegraphed  both  tothe  Porte  and  the  Yildiz  Eiosk.  The- 
National  Council  at  Cairo  (the  Medjlis-el-Orfi)  transmitted  daily 
minutes  of  their  proceedings  and  resolutions  in  a  similar  manner* 
His  Imperial  Majesty,  however,  was  now  far  too  prudent  to  make 
any  further  sign  than  that  of  asking  very  often  for  information.  At 
last,  however,  the  telegraph  wires  across  the  desert  were  cut,  and 
the  Yildiz  Kiosk  missed  its  daily  budget  of  news  from  the  faithful 
at  Cairo. 

Every  one  knows  the  sequel.  The  hoped-for  crisis  had  arrived, 
but  the  doubts  and  fears  of  the  Sultan  made  him  hesitate  before  he 
attempted  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  for  himself  its  supposed 
advantages.  The  masterful  diplomacy  of  Lord  Dufferin  intervened, 
and  it  soon  became  too  late  for  Turkish  influence  to  gather  in  the  fruit 
of  Turkish  intrigue.  We  now  hear  again  of  what  Kheir-ed-Din 
Pasha  pleasantly  called  ''  a  solution  of  the  Egyptian  question  through 
Turkey.^'  If  this  means  the  restoration  of  Turkish  influence  in 
Egypt,  we  have  indeed  done  much  worse  than  gone  to  Egypt  in  vain. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  the  true  meaning  of  Turkish  influence 
and  Turkish  intrigues  in  the  land  concerning  which  we  have  s& 
lightly  incurred  so  great  a  responsibility.  Ever  since  the  signing 
of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  Turkey  has  been  on  her  trial.  She  has  been 
-v^eighed  in  the  balance  and  found  wanting.  Her  corruption  i& 
greater  than  ever,  the  confusion  of  her  administration  is  more 
complete,  and  the  venality  of  her  officials  is  more  unblushing.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  redeem  her  fair  promises  of  reform.  I  will 
not  say  it  is  the  duty  of  England  to  rescue  Egypt  from  what  a 
well-known  English  Minister  has  called  '^  the  swindling  government 
at  Constantinople,^'  but  I  contend  it  behoves  her  to  save  the  country  if 
she  can  from  the  baneful  effects  of  a  renewal  of  Turkish  intrigue,, 
and  the  almost  equally  disastrous  consequences  of  any  development 
of  Turkish  influence  beyond  the  receipt  of  a  stipulated  tribute  and 
the  existence  of  a  purely  nominal  sovereignty. 

A.  M.  Broadley. 


THEORIES  AND  PRACTICE  OF  MODERN  FICTION. 

I. 

In  considering  the  theories  and  practice  of  modem  fiction  with  a 
view  of  estimating  the  probable  character  of  its  future  development,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  find  the  theories  abroad  and  the  practice  at  home. 
For  in  England,  since  apparently  everybody  is  writing  novels,  either 
in  the  old  form  or  disguised  as  ''  reminiscences,"  there  is  nobody  left 
to  criticise,  while  abroad  there  is  an  abundance  of  criticism  and  no 
original  work  of  any  value  has  appeared  for  a  long  time.  In  France, 
H.  Zola  is  still  the  centre  of  the  literary  b%ttle-field,  and  his  sworn 
enemy,  M.  Brunetiere,  has  just  collected  into  a  volume  the  essays  in 
which  he  demolished  each  new  naturalistic  work  as  it  appeared.  In 
Germany,  Spielhagen  has  published  a  weighty  volume  of  Beilrdge  to 
the  art  of  novel- writing,  and  in  America,  besides  much  discussion  in 
the  periodicals,  a  volume  by  the  late  Mr.  Sidney  Lanier  has  appeared, 
purporting  to  be  a  history  of  the  development  of  the  English  novel 
In  our  own  country  at  the  present  moment  every  one's  attention  is 
called  to  the  labours  of  the  novelist  by  that  most  entertaining  book, 
the  Autobiography  of  Anthony  TroUope.^  There  is  no  reference  in  it 
to  archery,  but  in  the  other  two  features  of  ancient  Persian  educa- 
tion— horsemanship  and  speaking  the  truth — Trollope  was  an 
adept,  and  it  is  the  presence  of  the  latter  quality  that  gives  these 
volumes  their  charm.  There  is  no  doubting  the  perfect  sincerity  of 
the  writer ;  one  of  his  stories  may  have  failed  to  interest  the  public, 
have  been  condemned  by  the  critics,  and  brought  loss  on  the  pub- 
lishers, but  his  words  carry  conviction  when  he  says,  "  Nevertheless, 
I  think  this  was  a  very  good  novel."  It  is  an  unvarnished  accoont 
of  a  life  fought  and  won  step  by  step  from  extreme  poverty  to 
wealth,  from  neglect  and  dislike  to  fame  and  favour,  told  through- 
out with  strong  sense  and  humour,  hiding  no  buffets  and  adding  no 
gloss.  It  may  be  perfectly  described  in  TroUope's  words  about  his 
own  book  on  Thackeray,  ''  How  first  he  worked  and  struggled,  and 
then  how  he  worked  and  prospered,  and  became  a  household 
word  in  English  literature."  If  there  is  a  dull  part  it  is  the 
chapters  in  which  the  author  drops  his  autobiography  and 
gives  us  his  opinions  on  matters  which  touch  the  subject  of  the 
present  article — novels,  and  the  art  of  writing  them,  contemporary 
novelists,  and  criticism.  The  origin  and  adventures  of  his  own 
novels  he  tells  admirably,  but  when  it  comes  to  discussing  the 
principles  involved  in  the  idea  of  the  novel,  and  the  fine  distinctions 

(1)  Anthony  Trolhpe.    An  Autobiography.    London :  Blackwood  k  Sons,  1883. 
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between  the  different  schools,  the  ground  is  rather  too  light  for  his 
powerfiil  insular  tread.  In  writing  of  Trollope  shortly  after  his 
death  Mr.  Henry  James  said,  ''It  is  probably  safe  to  affirm  that  he 
had  no  views  whatever  on  the  subject  of  novel-writing ; "  the  auto- 
biography shows  that  he  has  views,  but  they  are  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind.  His  advice  to  the  young  author  is,  do  not  write  because  you 
have  to  tell  a  story,  but  becauise  you  have, a  story  to  tell ;  cultivate  a 
pleasant  and  clear  style  ;  avoid  unnecessary  episodes  ;  study  propor- 
tion ;  beware  of  tedium.  All  excellent  advice,  but  we  need  no  novelist 
come  from  the  grave  to  tell  us  this.  These  volumes,  however, 
teach  another  lesson  of  constant  value,  namely,  that  success  in  the 
novelist's  career  is  to  be  gained,  as  in  every  other,  only  by  ceaseless 
devotion  of  mind  and  unintermittent  labour  of  body ;  Trollope  seems  to 
be  thinking  always  of  Turner's  saying,  "  I  know  of  no  genius  but 
the  genius  of  hard  work."  Two  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  three  hours  a  day,  three  novels  in  a  year — no  waiting  for 
inspiration  for  him !  "  When  I  have  heard  such  doctrine  preached," 
says  this  admirable  Englishman,  "  I  have  hardly  been  able  to  repress 
my  scorn." 

Indeed,  we  shall  look  in  vain  to  any  Englishman  for  a  discussion 
of  the  theories  of  fiction.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  Buskin  published 
an  irregular  series  of  articles  entitled  "  Fiction — Fair  and  Foul ; " 
but,  as  seems  inevitable  with  him,  they  dealt  more  with  almost  all 
other  subjects  than  with  their  own.  Scott  is  his  ideal  novelist,  prin- 
cipally because  of  his  ''  absolute  purity  of  any  loathsome  element  or 
excitement  of  the  lower  passions ; "  and  he  abominates  the  modern 
delineation  of  blotches,  burrs,  and  pimples,  a  ''  study  of  cutaneous 
disease,"  of  which  the  Mill  on  the  Floss  is  the  most  striking  example. 
We  have  had,  too,  tome  interesting  instructions  in  the  art  of  story- 
writing  from  Mr.  James  Payn,  characterized  by  his  unfailing 
common  sense  and  genial  fun  ;  but  containing  nothing  that  could  be 
called  theory.  Neither  shall  we  find  it  in  Miss  Thackeray's  volume,^ 
although  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  four  minor  biographies  more 
charming  and  entertaining  than  those  in  which  she  has  so  satisfac- 
torily painted  her  Sibyls  for  us.  The  truth  is  that  theory  in  such 
matters  is  alien  to  the  English  mind,  and  that  to  find  it  we  must 
pass  to  other  nations  whose  authors  are  always  critical,  even  to  the 
sacrifice  of  their  creative  powers. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  practical  maxims  of  hard-working  Anthony 
Trollope  to  the  metaphysical  theories  of  the  author  of  Hammer  und 
Amboss,  In  a  number  of  essays  collected  under  the  title  of  Beitrdge 
zur  Theorie  und  Technik  des  JRotnans,  Spielhagen  discusses  the  various 
aspects  of  the  novelist's  art  as  purely  d  priori  as  the  subject  permits. 

(1)  A  Book  of  Sibpls,    Mrs.  Barbauldy  Mrs.  Opie^  Mist  Edgewwth,  Miss  Austen,    By 
Misd  Thackeray  (Mrs.  Richmond  Ritchie).    Loadon :  Smith,  Elder,  &  Co.,  1883. 
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It  would  be  unprofitable  to  follow  him  in  the  minute  reasoning  witli 
which  he  traces  the  genesis  of  the  novel,  from  the  original  "  I-novel," 
through  the  "  he-novel,"  back  to  another  kind  of  "  I-novel,"  and 
many  similar  arguments  ;  the  weighty  points  of  his  theory  may  be 
given  very  briefly.  The  novelist  is  the  most  favourably  situated  of 
all  the  contemporary  artists ;  from  his  wide  outlook  and  deep  insight 
into  human  nature  he  alone  is  able  to  withstand  the  fearful  compe- 
tition of  science.  This  is  the  first  lesson ;  and  the  second,  taught 
alike  consciously  by  the  author  and  by  the  unconscious  testimony  of 
his  booky  is  that  an  unceasing  and  immovable  industry,  an  industry 
that  never  loses  sight  of  its  method,  that  finishes  the  back  of  tbe 
frieze  which  nobody  sees,  as  carefully  as  the  front  which  everybody 
sees,  is  the  only  means  by  which  the  novelist  can  attain  a  success 
proportionate  to  his  high  vocation. 

The  most  conspicuous  modem  theory  of  fiction  is  to  be  found  in 
France,  and  it  has  become  conspicuous  chiefly  through  its  connection 
with  the  name  and  fortunes  of  M.  Zola  and  his  family  of  Rougon- 
Macquardt.  Every  one  has  heard  of  the  ^cole  naturalMe^  and  eveiy 
one  knows  that  it  means  the  detailed  account  of  the  most  deliberately 
abominable  scenes  and  subjects  that  have  ever  seen  the  light  under 
the  name  of  literature.  But  the  truth  is  that  M.  Zola  has  explained 
and  defended  his  theory  in  several  volumes  of  critical  works  which, 
outside  France,  are  probably  not  known  by  one  of  his  readers  out  of 
thousands ;  that  his  novels  fail  entirely  to  represent  these  theories 
fairly,  often  directly  contradicting  them  ;  that  his  real  method  may 
result  as  naturally  in  the  delineation  of  the  purest  of  lives  as  of  the 
vilest ;  and  that  he  is  clearly  the  mouthpiece — ^more  or  less  distorted 
— of  the  main  tendency  of  the  thought  of  the  present  age.  Put  in  the 
fewest  words  his  views  are  as  follows :  This  is  the  age  of  science — 
of  the  universal  application  of  the  scientific  method,  and  no  subject 
which  is  not  studied  and  developed  according  to  the  scientific 
method  can  claim  recognition  as  a  branch  of  human  knowledge.  To 
this  method,  then,  literature  must  be  brought,  and  the  novel  is  at 
once  the  most  prominent  form  of  modem  literature,  and  the  form 
which  is  most  capable  of  being  adapted  to  the  new  method.  'Sovr 
the  starting-point  and  keystone  of  the  scientific  method  is  the 
experiment,  so  the  natural  offspring  of  this  alliance  between  litera- 
ture and  the  scientific  method  is  the  experimental  novel,  Le  Roman 
JExpMmental,  which  is  the  title  of  M.  Zola's  great  work.  In  the 
progress  of  the  application  of  experiment  to  the  benefit  of  man  first 
come,  he  says,  experimental  chemistry  and  physics,  then  experi- 
mental physiology,  then  the  experimental  novel.  As  the  novel  is 
the  great  tool  of  the  reformer — ^the  amelioration  of  man  the  grandi 
besogne  of  the  novelist,  the  author  of  the  experimental  novel  now 
takes,  in  M.  Zola's  nomenclature,  the  title  of  moraliste.    The  moralisie 
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4ixpirimentateur  must  do  for  man  as  a  whole  what  tlie  experimenting 
physiologist  does  for  his  body :  he  must  trace  the  result  of  every 
inherited  tendency,  analyse  the  influence  of  the  constantly  varying 
environment,  dissect  every  action  to  discover  its  cause  and  effect ; 
and  then — ^knowing  of  course  that  everything  occurs  infallibly 
according  to  the  laws  of  scientific  determinism — he  will  be  able  to 
narrate  with  truly  impressive  accuracy  the  career  of  a  man  in  all 
the  complicated  interworkings  of  mind,  body,  and  environment, 
from  the  moment  of  the  first  temptation  to  that  of  the  final 
ooUapse.  For  the  men  of  M.  Zola's  imagination  all  collapse. 
This  method  has  been  described,  not  altogether  inaccurately,  as 
making  the  novelist  of  the  future  ''  enter  the  service  of  science  as 
police  reporter  in  ordinary  for  the  information  of  current  sociology.'' 
The  outfit  of  the  moraliate  experimentateur  must  consist  of  all  the 
scientific  knowledge  he  can  obtain,  a  prolonged  study  of  the  docu- 
mens  humaim  of  his  subject,  that  is  of  all  the  persons  in  real  life 
corresponding  to  his  hero,  and  just  a  touch — un  aiguillon,  M.  Zola 
calls  it— of  imagination.  Then  let  him  boldly  launch  his  experi- 
mental man  into  his  experimental  world  and  write  his  experimental 
•novel.  "C'est  un  nouveau  siecle  litt^raire  qui  s'ouvre!"  says 
M.  Zda. 

This  is  the  naturalistic  theory  of  M.  Zola  as  conceived  by  himself. 
To  dwell  on  the  childish  fallacy  of  applying  the  terms  experiment 
and  observation  to  the  deliberately  planned  actions  of  these  creatures 
of  one's  own  pseudo-scientific  imagination,  is  entirely  unnecessary.  As 
he  himself  conceives  it,  M.  Zola's  theory  is  not  worth  a  moment's 
consideration.  But  as  gathered  by  another  from  his  many  volumes 
it  has  an  important  significance.  It  is  a  powerful  and  reiterated 
protest  against  the  extravagance  and  affectation  of  modem  novelists, 
and  a  passionate  appeal  for  all  fiction  to  be  closely  based  upon  the 
realities  of  life.  "  Je  voudrais  lui  souffler,"  he  says  of  the  young 
Prench  writer,  "la  haine  de  la  phrase,  et  la  m^fiance  des  oulbutes 
dans  le  bleu."  Do  not  contrive  a  complicated  family  or  social 
puzzle,  of  which  your  novel  is  to  exhibit  the  process  of  solution, 
exhausting  your  ingenuity  in  making  people  misunderstand  one 
another,  and  in  placing  obstacles  in  their  way ;  but  take  a  piece  of 
real  life  for  your  basis  and  let  your  motives  and  means  be  those  of 
our  common  existence,  "  a  man's  mere  *  yes,'  a  woman's  common 
'  no,'  " — ^be  sincere,  and  be  accurate.  ''  La  grande  affaire  est  de 
mettre  debout  des  creatures  vivantes,  jouant  devant  les  lecteurs  la 
com^die  humaine  avec  le  plus  de  naturel  possible."  Such  is  the 
real  theory  of  M.  Emile  Zola  and  the  fundamental  principle  of  the 
^eole  naturalists ;  its  truth  is  not  lessened  because  he  and  his 
followers  have  found  their  market  in  a  depraved  society,  by  pushing 
it  to  an  extreme  in  a  single  limited  direction.     There  is  no  reason 
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why  <'  nn  morceau  de  rue/'  as  M.  Zola  calls  his  stories,  should  not 
show  courage  and  chastity  as  well  as  hypocrisy  and  lust,  and  to  what 
heights  this  method  may  lead  is  well  known  to  every  reader  of  Creorge 
Eliot.  M.  Zola's  theory  is  thus  the  right  one,  but  all  memory  of 
his  novels  must  be  dismissed,  for,  as  has  been  said,  they  contradict 
it  in  every  way.  They  are  not  faithful  representations  of  life,  and 
they  are  full  of  the  faults  of  the  romantic  method.  Their  origin  must 
be  sought  elsewhere  than  in  their  author's  theory.  When  his  Parisian 
public  grows  tired  of  wallowing  in  the  filth  with  which  he  has  sup- 
plied them,  M.  Zola  will  doubtless  awake  to  the  fact  that  his  true 
method  is  equally  applicable  to  wholesome  themes. 

The  truth  of  what  has  been  said  about  the  method  of  M.  Zola  is 
shown  by  the  procedure  of  the  new  American  school,  who  are 
actuated  by  the  same  fundamental  views,  and  who  yet  produce 
works  of  great  delicacy  and  purity.  "  Notre  roman  oontemporain 
se  simplifie  de  plus  en  plus,  par  haine  des  intrigues  compliqu^ea 
et  mensongdres;  il  y  a  U  une  revanche  centre  les  aventures, 
le  romanesque,  les  fables  i  dormir  debout."  And  Mr.  Howells 
says  of  the  new  school,  "  The  moving  accident  is  certainly  not  it» 
trade,  and  it  prefers  to  avoid  all  manner  of  dire  catastrophes."  ''  In 
one  manner  or  other  the  stories  were  all  told  long  ago."  So,  too» 
when  Mr.  Howells  forecasts  the  novel  of  the  ftiture  as  *'  an  analytic 
study  rather  than  a  story,  which  is  apt  to  leave  the  reader  arbiter  of 
the  destiny  of  the  author's  creations,"  is  he  not  repeating  the  idea 
of  M.  Zola,  '*  On  finira  par  donner  de  simples  Etudes,  sans  p^rip^es 
ni  deno  lament,  I'analyse  d'une  annee  d'existence,  I'histoire  d'une 
passion  ?  " 

Mr.  Howells  is  a  far  better  representative  of  this  school  than 
Mr.  Henry  James.  The  latter  is  a  very  clever  artist,  and  his  books 
are  full  of  ingenuity  and  are  highly  polished,  but  there  is  a  hollow- 
ness  in  them — a  lack  of  bottom,  if  one  may  use  the  expression.  The 
reader  feels  that,  when  the  author  unseals  the  vase  of  his  cultivated 
fancy  and  the  dramatis  personm  issue  and  begin  their  manceuvres, 
their  liberator  does  not  care  much  what  they  do  or  what  finally 
becomes  of  them  and  the  idea  involved  in  their  existence,  so  long  as 
their  conversation  keeps  up  to  the  proper  standard  of  ingenious  and 
cultured  ambiguity.  With  Mr.  Howells,  on  the  contrary,  although 
he  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  finished  a  literary  artist,  one  feels  the 
ground  of  real  human  life  imdemeath ;  the  characters  possess  a 
vital  interest  to  their  creator.  The  reader  is  convinced  that  the 
author  is  perfectly  serious  and  earnest  in  his  desire  to  represent  life 
truthfully,  and  that  nothing  would  cause  him  so  great  regret  as  the 
consciousness  of  apparent  mere  ingenious  imagination  in  his  work. 
Consequently  Mr.  Howells's  books  take  a  greater  hold  of  the  reader 
and  stay  louger  with  him  than  do  those  of  Mr.  James.     The  latter 
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has  struck  a  rich  vein  of  popular  matter,  wliich  lie  is  engaged  in 
working  thoroughly,  to  the  evident  injury  of  his  talent  for  better 
things.  But  when  the  international  episode  has  grown  to  be  a  bore, 
when  an  English  lord  is  no  longer  an  object  of  curiosity  at  Newport 
and  an  American  no  longer  ipso  facto  welcome  in  Mayf air,  when 
.Americans  have  entirely  ceased  to  find  a  burning  interest  in  what 
Englishmen  think  of  them,  where  will  be  Mr.  James's  audience,  and 
what  hope  will  there  be  for  the  continued  existence  of  these  clever 
books  P  Mr.  Howells's  work  is  growing  steadily  stronger  and  more 
artistic.  Three  stages  of  his  development  may  be  marked  by  three 
of  his  books — an  early  one,  say  A  Foregone  Conclusion,  then  The 
Undiscovered  Countri/,  and  now  his  latest  and  best.^  In  A  Woman's 
Reason  he  has  given  us  a  study  of  a  few  eventful  years  of  a  woman's 
life,  characterized  by  his  unequalled  knowledge  of  the  mysterious 
working  of  woman's  mind  and  heart,  and  told  with  great  power  and 
truth  to  nature.  The  environment — so  important  a  feature  in  the 
methods  of  the  icok  naturaliste — is  perfect :  the  whole  story  is 
redolent  of  Boston,  and  the  account  of  the  sale  by  auction  of  Mr. 
Harkness's  house  which  the  reader  is  at  first  inclined  to  regard  as 
an  interpolated  incident,  but  which  is  afterwards  found  to  be  a  step 
in  the  logical  development  of  events,  is  one  of  the  best  bits  of 
humorous  description  of  American  life  that  have  ever  been  written. 

n. 

Passing,  now,  from  foreign  theories  to  English  practice  we  shall 
find  that  a  typical  collection  of  recent  novels  falls  naturally  into  two 
divisions,  the  first  consisting  of  novels  written  without  regard  to  any 
theory,  and  the  second  of  novels  in  which  the  foregoing  theories  are 
more  or  less  successfully  embodied.  To  begin  with  the  former,  Mr. 
William  Black's  insight  into  some  of  the  more  delicate  phases  of 
character,  his  warm  sympathy  with  everything  that  is  good  and 
genuine  in  life,  his  intimate  acquaintance  with  several  of  the  most 
delightful  methods  of  human  recreation,  his  keen  observation  of  the 
phenomena  of  nature,  have  combined  to  secure  for  his  best  works 
considerable  popularity.  Nevertheless,  strangely  enough,  he  is 
the  first  to  come  to  mind  as  an  example  of  the  truth  of  a  severe 
charge  brought  by  M.  Sherer  against  English  novelists  in  general : 
"  lis  n'ob^issent  pas  k  une  vocation,  ils  sont  en  qu^te  d'une  maniere 
et  d'un  succ^."  Mr.  Black  )ias  long  found  his  manner  and  his 
success,  and  when  we  open  a  new  story  from  his  pen  we  know  well 
that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  find  ourselves  in  a  sunrise  or  a 
mist  among  the  Scotch  Highlands,  or  watching  extraordinary  colours 
of  sea  and  sky  from  the  deck  of  a  yacht  beating  off  the  Scotch  coast. 
He  has  long  been  in  the  habit  of  abusing  his  great  powers  of  observa- 

(1)  A  W<man*t  Heaton.    By  W.  D.  Howellfi.    Edinburgh :  David  Douglas.     1883. 
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tion  and  description  of  nature ;  his  books  have  been  balf  made  up  of 
meteorological  and  topographical  studies,  and  his  influence  in  this 
respect  has  been  most  pernicious,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  fatiguing  imi- 
tations of  his  peculiar  manner  with  which  our  little  novelists  abound. 
,  It  should  be  one  of  the  strictest  canons  of  the  art  of  novel  writing  that 
the  description  of  scenery  is  to  be  strictly  confined  to  what  is  in 
close  connection  with  the  development  of  character.     "  La  nature 
est  entree  dans  nos  oeuvres  d'un  ^lan  si  imp^tueuz,  qu'elle  lea  a 
emplieSy  noyant  parfois  I'humanit^y  submergeant  et  emportant  les 
personnagesy  au  milieu  dWe  d^b&cle  de  roches  et  de  grands  arbrea." 
A  novel  has  but  one  legitimate  aim — to  be  a  representation  of  human 
life ;  to  that  aim  everything  else  must  be  subordinated.     And  it  is 
because  he  has  failed  to  obey  this  supreme  rule,  following  up  too  care- 
lessly his  "manner  and  success/'  that  Mr.  Black's  latest  novel ^  is 
probably  the  worst  that  has  ever  borne  his  name.  In  the  first  place,  it 
is  certain  that  so  acute  and  scientific  a  man  as  Melville  would  have 
known  that  the  vice  of  confirmed  opium-drinking  must  be  attacked 
first  from  a  physical  standpoint,  and  not  from  a  transcendently  moral 
one.    But  many  flaws  in  the  character-drawing  must  be  passed  over; 
the  important  point  is  that  the  book  is  a  mere  roman  de  voyage^  the 
reader  being  dragged  from  place  to  place  and  from  sight  to  sight  till 
he  becomes  as  weary  and  irritated  as  if  he  had  been  beguiled  into 
joining  a  "  personally-conducted  "  trip  up  the  Nile,  with,  of  course, 
the  inevitable  Highlands  to  follow.     But  is  it  not  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Black  was  a  member  of  the  expedition  that  went  up  the  Nile  some 
short  time  ago  to  observe  the  transit  of  Yenus  P    And  is  not  this 
dull  book  the  utilisation  of  the  new  material  which  he  picked  up  in 
the  way  of  scenery  and  sights,  woimd  about  a  lame  love-story,  and 
the  whole  flavoured  with  Alt-nam-ba  ?     Mr.  Black  has  written  at 
least  three  books  which  are  valuable  additions  to  the  literature  of  our 
language,  and  in  Sunrise  he  has  shown  that  he  can  treat  one  of  the 
most  difficult  subjects  of  contemporary  life  with  remarkable  fascina- 
iion  and  power :  it  would  be  a  thousand  pities  if  he  should  sacrifice 
his  genius  by  following  public  taste  instead  of  leading  it,  as  it  is  in 
his  power,  and  therefore  his  duty  to  do. 

The  last  two  works  ^  from  the  pen  of  that  clever  and  always  enter- 
taining writer,  Mr.  James  Payn,  a£ford  as  clear  evidence  as  any 
recent  novels  of  the  unsatisfying  character  of  the  method  of  which 
they  are  excellent  examples.  Mr.  Payn  always  contrives  to  have  a 
distinct  story  to  tell,  he  is  full  of  gopd-humour,  he  can  make  puns 
inoffensively,  and  he  is  most  fertile  in  incident.  But  all  these  good 
qualities  only  serve  to  make  the  reader  regret  that  they  should  find 

(1)  Yolande.    By  WilliAia  Black.    Macmillan  &  Co.,  1883. 

(2)  Kit,    A  Memory.     By  James  Payn.    Chatto  ft  Windos,   1883.      J%ifik$r  tkm 
Water.    By  Jamee  Payn.     Longman  &  Co.>  1883. 
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no  fitter  employment  than  the  making  of  books  whioh  will  bo  used 
for  a  few  months  to  while  away  idle  hours,  and  which  deserve  no 
better  fate.  Kit  is  indeed  a  half-hearted  attempt  at  something 
better,  the  delineation  of  the  self-destruction  of  a  man  who  relies  on 
mere  kindness  of  heart  and  good-fellowship  to  take  the  place  of  real 
character,  but  there  is  nothing  to  show  why  or  how  such  a  man  must 
fall ;  all  we  see  is  the  ingenious  way  in  which  he  does  fall.  Thicker 
than  Water  is  a  regular  novelist's  story,  with  rather  more  irrelevant 
incident  than  usual.  "  Cost  un  th^&tre  m^canique  dont  ils  toument 
la  manivelle  dans  la  coulisse.'^  It  is  as  amusing  and  as  meaningless 
as  a  marionnette-show. 

From  the  heterogeneous  memory  of  much  reading  of  recent  fiction 
one  figure  and  one  scene  stand  out  clearly.  The  figure  is  that  of 
Egon  y&s&rhely,  the  cousin  of  Wanda  von  Szalras,^  whose  namo 
gives  the  title  to  one  of  the  most  powerful  stories  of  the  year.  It  is 
a  book  not  only  of  great  power  but  of  great  delicacy,  and  exhibits 
the  talents  of  its  authoress  more  clearly  than  any  of  her  previous 
works,  and  her  weaknesses  in  a  smaller  degree.  '^  Ouida"  has  often 
painted  miniatures,  but  sometimes,  as  in  the  present  instance,  she 
loves  a  large  canvas,  and  then  there  is  no  living  novelist  who  can  fill 
one  fio  well.  Although  she  is  growing  more  reasonable,  and  her 
heroes  no  longer  wait  in  the  middle  of  the  road  for  a  pair  of  runaway 
horses^  and  stop  them  without  yielding  an  inch,  one  is  still  compelled 
to  discount  all  her  figures  and  pass  lightly  over  the  account  of  her 
hero's  accomplishments.  But,  admitting  this,  Wanda  is  a  story  of 
great  people  and  great  passions,  very  skilfully  constructed,  and  told 
with  consummate  ease.  It  has  the  faults  which  seem  ioherent  in 
the  modem  novel,  but  with  them  all  it  casts  far  into  the  shade  the 
tales  of  those  whom  we  are  accustomed  to  call  our  leading  writers. 

Ifiss  Braddon's  latest  novel'  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  contem- 
porary fiction.  It  contains,  like  so  many  of  the  novels  written 
nowadays,  much  that  is  excellent  together  with  much  that  is  despic- 
able and  that  should  be  intolerable.  At  first  it  is  all  good :  the  plot, 
the  characters,  the  environment,  are  all  natural  and  pleasing ;  Lady 
Mary  and  the  fox-terriers  are  a  charming  memory.  Then  it  begins 
to  go  wrong.  The  spirit  of  the  story  grows  more  vulgar  than  the 
society  it  tries  to  depict,  and  it  concludes  with  a  great  rush  of  lurid 
melodrama,  all  utterly  impossible,  unnecessary,  and  meaningless. 
One  cannot  wholly  denounce  a  book  like  this,  for  there  is  so  much 
good  in  it,  but  the  terrible  feature  of  it  and  of  our  contemporary 
fiction  is  the  fact  that  the  good  and  bad  are  introduced  with  equal 
carelessness ;  there  is  nothing  to  suggest  that  one  of  them  has  the 
tenacity  of  necessity  and  that  the  other  carries  its  death-warrant  with 

(1)  Wanda,    By  Ouida.     Chatto  &  Windus,  1S83. 

(2)  Fkantom  Fortune,    By  Miss  Braddon. 
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it  Here  is  the  moral  of  it :  "  After  all  it  is  possible  for  a  man 
without  principle^  without  morality,  to  begin  to  make  love  to  a 
woman  in  a  mere  spirit  of  adventure,  in  sheer  devilry,  and  to  be 
rather  hard  hit  at  the  last/'  So  the  picture  of  a  devilish  adven- 
turer who  has  utterly  debased  a  good  girl's  life,  and  is  now  *'  rather 
hard  hit/'  is  the  benefit  to  be  gained  from  reading  this  book. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  third  of  the  three  volumes  ^  which  Miss 
Bhoda  Broughton  has  once  more  furnished  to  an  eager  public  reads 
as  follows  :  ''  The  year  declines  towards  its  mirk  close."  There  is 
no  mistaking  the  hand  that  has  already  spoiled  for  us  two  or  three 
sacred  bits  of  our  literature  by  filching  them  to  serve  as  the  catch- 
titles  of  her  ignoble  tales.  And  the  mere  citation  of  the  sentence  is 
perhaps  a  sufficient  commentary  upon  the  story,  if  one  can  see  all 
that  it  implies  of  deliberate,  vulgar,  illiterate  affectation.  '^The 
year  declines  towards  its  mirk  close."  Well  may  M.  Zola  employ 
all  the  acerbities  of  his  practised  pen  in  inculcating  ''la  haine  de  la 
phrase,"  so  long  as  we  have  a  leading  novelist  who  can  write  a  sen- 
tence like  this,  and  a  reading  public  which  will  tolerate  it. 

It  is  a  relief  to  turn  to  Mrs.  OUphant's  wholesome  pages,  and  the 
racy  Scotch  of  some  of  those  who  surrounded  the  Ladies  Lindore$?  It 
is  quite  unnecessary  to  speak  in  the  ordinary  terms  of  praise  of  h^* 
work.  She  has  all  the  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  a  first-rate 
novelist,  and  many  of  them  find  employment  in  this  story.  But  it 
would  seem  that  Mr.  Howells  is  right  after  all,  and  that  the  stories 
are  really  all  told,  when  Mrs.  Oliphant  condescends  to  avail  herself 
of  the  ten  times  worn-out  expedient  of  causing  the  suspicion  of  the 
death  of  a  man  accidentally  killed  by  another  to  fall  upon  her  h^o, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  getting  him  into  trouble  which  shall  elicit 
the  avowal  of  a  hitherto  suppressed  love  for  him,  and  of  getting  rid 
of  an  obnoxious  personage  whom  it  was  necessary  to  "  remove." 
Except  this  blemish — and  it  is  a  serious  one — The  Ladies  Lindorts  is 
a  clever,  entertaining,  and  profitable  story. 

The  most  interesting  event  in  recent  fiction  was  the  d^but  of  Mr. 
F.  Marion  Crawford,  who,  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  first 
two  books,^  was  so  unknown  to  the  world  that  the  critics  could  not 
make  up  their  minds  whether  he  was  a  man  or  a  woman.  Mr.  Isaacs 
gave  him  at  once  a  high  place  and  a  public  of  his  own.  It  was 
seen  to  be  a  straightforward  story,  moving  through  a  series  of 
appropriate  incidents,  with  constantly  growing  characters,  told  in  a 
simple  and  powerful  style,  and  permeated  with  a  lofty  vie^  of  life. 
It  was  felt  to  be  a  real  novel,  into  which  much  of  the  life  of  the 

(1)  JSeUnda.    By  Bhoda  Broughton.    Bentley,  1883. 

(2)  The  Ladies  Zindoree.    By  Mrs.  Oliphant.    Blaokwood,  1883. 

(3)  Mr,  leaaet.   A  Tale  of  Modem  India.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    Hacmilkn  k  Co., 
1883.    Lr,  Clamdint.    A  Tn$e  Story.    By  the  same. 
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author  had  passed,  not  one  of  the  familiar  puppet-shows  with  some 
one  turning  the  handle  outside.  It  dealt  with  moving  events  in  a 
new  field,  and  introduced  boldly  an  Indian  adept  and  his  doings, 
a  subject  on  which  most  of  those  who  know  anything  prefer  being 
silent  to  being  ridiculed.  For  to  the  readers  who  have  been  shocked 
at  the  appearance  of  Bam  Lai's  *'  astral  body  "  it  may  be  confidently 
said  that  there  are  people  to  whom  such  an  appearance  is  by  no 
means  uncommon,  as  we  shall  all  know  when  a  few  more  of  the 
things  that  exist  in  heaven  and  earth  outside  of  our  philosophy  are 
revealed  to  Western  omniscience.  The  two  distinguishing  merits, 
however,  of  JTr.  Isaacs,  apart  from  its  attractiveness  as  a  story,  are, 
first,  the  loftiness  of  its  sentiment,  and  second,  the  naturalness  of  the 
action,  in  which  there  are  no  puerile  misunderstandings  and  no 
ingeniously  contrived  obstacles,  but  which  moves  on  simply,  logically, 
clearly,  to  the  end.  In  this  case  the  death  of  the  heroine  is  not  a 
loophole  for  an  embarrassed  author ;  it  is  fitting,  and  even  neces- 
sary, to  the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  story.  Mr»  Isaacs  is  a 
tale  which  contains  the  promise  of  future  great  performances.  Dr. 
Claudius  shows  a  more  finished  literary  style,  and  is  proof  that  Mr. 
Crawford  need  not  depend  upon  remarkable  subjects  to  give  power 
and  interest  to  his  work.  It  is  simply  the  account  of  the  falling  in 
love  of  the  Countess  Margaret  and  Claudius,  Fh.D.,  to  whom  the 
story  of  their  own  love  is  dedicated.  It  is  full  of  good,  both  artis- 
tically and  morally,  and,  though  not  on  the  high  level  of  Mr,  Isaacs, 
it  is  still  much  above  most  of  its  three- volume  contemporaries.  I  shall 
speak  of  Mr.  Crawford's  latest  book  farther  on. 

The  foregoing  books  all  belong  to  what  may  be  called  the  old- 
fashioned  school,  but  a  number  of  novels  have  appeared  lately  which 
show  clearly  the  influence  of  the  new  views  of  fiction  which  are 
springing  up;  novels,  that  is,  which  are  something  beyand  mere 
stories ;  which  are  written  with  the  desire  of  affecting  the  mind  of 
the  reader  on  some  question  beyond  the  mere  fortunes  of  the  people 
whom  it  describes.  Mr.  Moore's  story  of  A  Modern  Lover  ^  does 
not  go  so  far  as  this,  but  it  belongs  to  this  list  because  it  is  an 
unmistakable  attempt  to  step  in  the  footsteps  of  the  French 
naturalisie  writers.  Mr.  Moore  writes  with  vigour,  and  possesses 
much  delicacy  of.  observation,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  story, 
when  he  tells  how  a  poor  girl,  for  pure  love,  sat  to  her  lover  for  a 
study  of  the  nude  to  save  him  from  starvation,  he  reaches  a  high  level 
under  most  difficult  conditions.  But  what  Mr.  Moore  does  not  under- 
stand is  that  the  French  method  is  not  merely  naturalisie  but  moraliste, 
that  its  works  are  Tendenzschriften  pure  and  simple,  and  ignorance  of 
this  fact  spoils  his  book.  He  tries  to  be  surpassingly  realistic.  For 
instance  :    ''  No  sooner  had  the  music  ceased  than  a  crowd  of  black 

(1)  A  Modern  Zovir,    By  George  Moore.    London :  Tinaley'Brothera,  1883. 
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coats  and  white  shoulders  entered,  and  the  quick  movement  of  the* 
fans  wafted  forwards  an  odour  of  shoulders  and  sachet-scented  pocket- 
handkerchiefs/*  But  this  is  merely  a  servile  imitation  of  impres- 
sionist mannerism,  and  Mr.  Moore  must  extend  his  observations  far 
deeper  than  to  black  coats  and  the  odour  of  shoulders  if  he  would 
enter  the  ranks  of  the  new  order  of  knights  of  fiction.  "  On  ne  vous 
demande  pas,"  M.  Zola  is  saying  to  him,  "  d*&rire  d'une  certaine 
f a9on,  de  copier  tel  maitre ;  on  vous  demande  de  chercher  et  de 
classer  votre  part  de  documens  humains,  de  decouvrir  votre  coin  de 
v^rit^,  gr&ce  &  la  m^thode.'*  It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  how 
far  Mr.  Moore  thus  employs  in  the  future  the  talents  which  he 
undoubtedly  possesses. 

Mr.  Wilkie  Collins  has  been  upon  the  war-path.  It  is  as  clear  as 
possible  that  he  said  to  himself,  Vivisection  is  a  horror  and  an 
abomination,  and  I  will  smite  it  hip  and  thigh.  I  will  paint  a  first- 
class  vivisectionist,  who  shall  be  ashamed  of  his  occupation,  and  hide 
it  away  and  lie  about  it ;  in  whose  heart  every  sentiment  of  humanity 
and  pity  shall  be  dried  up  by  his  cruel  labours ;  who  shall  be  such  a 
despicable  brute  that  he  stands  by  while  an  ignorant  doctor  lets  a 
young  girl  (for  whom  I  shall  previously  win  all  the  reader's  affec- 
tions) nearly  die  of  disease  of  the  brain,  in  order  that  he  may  watch 
the  interesting  symptoms ;  and  who  shall  discover  nothing  after  all. 
And  in  Heart  and  Science^  we  have  the  result  of  this  determination. 
As  might  naturally  be  expected,  it  is  a  pretty  story  completely 
disfigured  by  the  horrid  Dr.  Benjulia  posing  in  the  background,  a 
mere  grotesque  bogey.  If  every  trace  of  him  and  every  mention  of 
vivisection  were  to  be  removed  the  story  of  the  love  of  Ovid  and  Vere 
would  be  complete  and  charming.  But  the  serious  novel  of  vivisection, 
fair-minded  and  properly  informed,  based  upon  large  opportmnties  for 
study  of  the  theory  and  for  observation  of  the  practice  of  it,  founded 
faithfully  upon  life,  instead  of  extracted  from  the  depths  of  the 
author's  moral  consciousness,  still  remains  to  be  written. 

Truly,  a  little  longing  for  what  one  may  call  teleologic  fiction  is 
a  dangerous  thing,  for  in  Mr.  Besant's  case,  too,  it  has  spoiled  a 
good  story.  Good,  because  all  Mr.  Besant's  stories,  when  left  to 
themselves,  are  good ;  and  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  present 
woidd  have  been  no  exception.  But  All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of 
Men^  is  a  ridiculous  book;  it  is  much  worse  than  "impossible,'' 
which  it  admits  upon  the  title-page.  In  these  days  when  the  most 
serious  questions  of  our  social  life  are  those  of  the  relation  of  the 
rich  to  the  poor  and  of  the  future  of  the  poor  in  our  civilisation,  it 

(1)  Heart  and  Seiena.    A  Story  of  the  Tre$ent  Tim.    By  Wilkie  CoOinflL    London: 
Chatto  &  WinduB,  1883. 

(2)  All  Sort*  and  Conditions  of  Men.    An  ImponibU  Story,     Bj  Walter 
Londoa:  Chatto  k  WindoB,  1883. 
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is  not  a  pleasant  eight  to  see  Mr.  Besant  frisking  about  in  the  solemn 
fields  of  political  economy,  and  apparently  proposing  in  all  serious- 
ness his  scheme  of  an  artificially-nurtured  society  of  Associated 
Dressmakers,  his  wild  flight  of  imagination  in  the  Palace  of  Delight, 
and  holding  up  for  our  admiration  several  other  distinctly  wrong^ 
charities,  all  based  upon  Miss  Messenger's  millions.  Not  eyen  Mr. 
Besant's  charming  story- telling  and  warm  human  sympathies  can 
cover  up  such  impracticable  and  unwise  teachings  as  these. 

A  short  time  ago  a  great  blast  of  literary  trumpets  announced  the 
resuscitation  of  the  brilliant  author  of  Piccadilly y  and  since  then  the- 
vocabulary  of  panegyric  has  been  exhausted  upon  its  successor, 
AUiora  Peto}  Mr.  Oliphant's  style  is  flowing  and  incisive,  and  he- 
is  a  master  of  brilliant  satire ;  he  has  a  fund  of  remarkable  and 
varied  experiences  from  which  to  draw,  and  thus  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  give  us  a  novel  which  should  deserve  such  a  reception. 
But  in  AUiora  Peto  he  seems  to  be  restraining  himself,  as  an  haut- 
bois-player  holds  his  breath,  instead  of  putting  forth  all  his  strength, 
as  one  does  who  plays  the  trombone.  Perhaps,  like  Dr.  Holmes, 
who  dares  not  write  ''  as  fimny  as  he  can,"  Mr.  Oliphant  has  som& 
reason  for  not  exercising  all  his  power.  At  any  rate  AUiora  Peto  is 
not  as  good  as  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  The  first  chapter  is  an 
admirable  pictiire  of  the  mind  of  a  conscientious  young  girl,  con- 
fused by  the  reading  of  much  philosophy  and  science ;  and  the 
fourteenth  chapter,  containing  the  humorous  account  of  life  at 
Beaufort  Castle  from  a  Califomian  point  of  view,  is  very  good  in 
its  way,  but  the  plot  is  wild  and  incoherent,  and  some  of  the- 
caricatures  are  exaggerated  to  grotesqueness. 

King  Capital^  is  a  book  which  succeeds  in  many  of  the  things  in 
which  AUiora  Peto  fails.  It  is  written  in  a  crisp,  highly  humorous- 
style,  the  characters  are  original  and  life-like,  and  the  author  shows 
a  grasp  of  some  of  the  fundamental  questions  of  social  life  which  fits 
him  to  write  a  thoroughly  good  modem  novel.  The  present  story 
is  not  thoroughly  good,  for  after  the  first  volume  the  romantic 
element  begins  to  predominate  and  the  serious  side  of  the  story  is 
treated  in  a  cavalier  fashion ;  the  strike,  for  which  the  way  was  so* 
well  prepared  and  which  deserved  exhaustive  treatment,  comes  ta 
nothing ;  the  hero  suddenly  and  for  no  reason  drops  all  his  ideals  and 
the  hopes  of  his  lifetime,  and  the  men  whose  pride  it  was  to  b& 
poor  are  left  in  a  way  to  amass  large  fortunes.  Carried  out  to  th& 
end  consistently  with  the  first  half.  King  Capital  would  have  been 
a  most  excellent  novel ;  as  it  is,  it  is  well  worth  reading  for  the  sake 
of  the  promise  it  gives,  as  well  as  for  the  good  things  it  contains. 

(1)  AUiora  Pgio,    By  Laurence  Oliphant.    London :  Blackwood  &  Son,  18S3. 

(2)  Zwff   Capital.     A  lUU  of  Provincial  Ambition,    By  William  Sime.    London  : 
Blackwood  &  Sons,  1883. 
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If  this  is  Mr.  Sime's  first  effort  one  may  safeljr  forecast  for  him  a 
high  place  among  coming  writers  of  fiction. 

I  said  just  now  that  from  the  confiised  memory  of  many  novels 
one  person  and  one  place  stood  out  most  prominently.  The  person 
was  £gon  Y^rhely,  the  place  is  a  weary  flat  plain  of  red  sand^ 
broken  only  by  a  solitary  hillock  and  a  clump  or  two  of  prickly 
pear-trees ;  in  the  distance  a  ragged  boy  with  a  big  straw  hat  is  herd- 
ing a  few  ewes  and  lambs,  and  still  farther  off  a  few  ungainly 
ostriches  are  feeding.  A  simple  scene,  truly,  but  a  memorable  one 
to  most  of  the  readers  of  the  story  of  that  African  JFbrm}  In 
spite  of  the  very  masculine  name  on  the  title-page  it  is  clearly 
the  work  of  a  woman,  and  almost  equally  clearly  of  a  very  young 
one,  which  makes  it  all  the  more  remarkable.  The  hand  of  the 
beginner,  too,  is  betrayed  by  a  number  of  faults  of  proportion  and 
perspectiye.  The  modest  title  gives  no  clue  to  the  contents.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  growth  of  a  human  mind  cut  off  from  all  bat 
the  most  conunonplace  influences,  facing  its  own  doubts,  crushing 
its  own  and  others'  deceits,  and  at  last  beating  out  a  music  which  is 
not  very  melodious,  but  which  is  thoroughly  honest.  On  the  solitary 
*'  £opje,''  in  the  growth  of  the  mind  of  the  Uttle  Dutch  Waldo,  there 
comes  up  for  solution  one  after  another  the  simple  questions  of 
human  nature  and  human  action  that  the  world  has  labelled  with 
many  big  names ;  and  this  young  lady  historian  of  Boer  life — if  the 
above  surmise  is  correct — ^faces  them  as  they  rise  with  refreshing 
temerity,  and  what  is  stiU  more  surprising  and  refreshing,  she  has 
the  right  word  to  say  about  almost  all.  Orthodox  Ohristianity, 
Unitarian  Christianity,  woman  suffrage,  marriage,  Malthusianism, 
immortality — they  aU  arise,  though  not  with  these  names,  over  the 
horizon  of  this  African  farm.  The  book  might  well  be  called  the 
Samanee  of  the  New  Ethics,  and  to  those  to  whom  the  New  Ethics 
embodies  the  hopes  and  the  promises  of  the  future,  this  novel  offers 
a  rare  treat,  for  its  author  has  a  just  appreciation  of  the  terms  and 
the  solution  of  most  of  the  problems  to  which  this  ethics  applies. 
It  is,  too,  an  unspeakable  relief  to  escape  from  the  domains  of  the 
ordinary  novelist — from  Homburg  and  the  Highlands,  from  yachts, 
clubs,  hansoms,  and  Piccadilly.  This  book  teaches  the  lesson  that 
wherever  there  are  human  hearts  beating  with  natural  impulses 
there  is  scene  enough  for  all  the  tragedy  and  all  the  comedy  of  life — 
that  for  the  delineation  of  the  highest  interests  of  men  and  women  una 
domus  sufficit.  The  characters  are  all  original — ^we  have  met  none 
of  them  before ;  the  style  is  fresh  and  full  of  humour ;  and,  in  spite 
of  its  occasional  youthful  lapses,  the  whole  story  is  of  fascinating 
interest,  and,  what  is  more,  of  great  moral  power. 

(1)  The  Story  of  an  Africtm  Farm,    By  Ralph  Iron.    London:  ChapmBa  k  Hall, 
1883. 
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In  his  latest  story  ^  Mr.  Crawford  occupies  new  ground,  and  ranges 
himself  on  the  side  of  the  new  school  of  fiction.  The  sight  of  a  soid 
beating  to  windward  is  always  invigorating,  but  it  is  a  question 
whether  we  are  not  so  constituted  as  to  be  more  impressed  by  the 
spectacle  of  one  drifting  to  leeward,  and  it  is  upon  this  supposition 
that  Mr.  Crawford  has  described  for  us  the  life  of  Leonora  Carantoni. 
It  is  not,  however,  a  book  which  flaunts  its  moral  before  the  reader ; 
it  tells  its  story  and  leaves  him  to  draw  a  conclusion  if  he  can  find 
one.  '^  What  is  the  moral  of  all  this  P  ^'  the  reader  asks  the  author 
upon  the  last  page,  and  the  answer  is,  "Ask  yourself,  ask  the 
Marchese  Carantoni,  ask  Julius  Batiscombe."  But  it  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  life,  and  the  moral  is  there  plain  enough.  The  book  might 
have  been  called  ex  nihilo  nihil,  for  it  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  out 
of  nothing  nothing  can  come,  or  rather  that  out  of  a  passive  nothing 
there  will  arise  an  active  chaos.  In  the  mind  of  Leonora  Camethy 
there  is  nothing  of  sure  knowledge  or  of  definite  conviction :  in  the 
life  of  Leonora,  Marchesa  Carantoni,  there  is  the  consequent  wreck 
of  all  that  is  fairest  and  best.  The  action  of  the  story  goes  steadily 
and  relentlessly  on  from  beginning  to  end.  First,  the  bulwark  is 
built  of  sand ;  then  come  the  waves  rippling  pleasantly  at  the  foot 
of  it ;  then  the  surf  beating  angrily  against  it  and  wearing  it  into 
gaps ;  then  the  great  billow  that  rolls  over  it  and  far  beyond.  To 
Leeward  is  probably  in  style  and  construction  the  best  work  that  Mr. 
Crawford  has  yet  done ;  the  interest  grows  steadily  from  beginning 
to  end,  the  leading  characters  are  full  of  life  and  thought,  and  the 
environment  is  admirably  drawn  in  proportion  to  form  a  significant 
and  accurate  mi^^en-^cine.  Of  this  book,  too,  one  may  say  that  it  is 
of  equal  interest  and  power,  and  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Crawford's 
previous  work  will  be  no  less  glad  to  mark  the  maturing  of  his 
talents,  than  to  see  that  he  is  turning  them  to  serious  purposes. 

IIL 

"  A  writer  of  story-books ! "  Hawthorne  imagines  his  grey  Puritan 
ancestor  to  be  saying ;  '^  what  kind  of  a  business  in  life — ^what  mode 
of  glorifying  God,  or  being  serviceable  to  mankind  in  his  day  and  gene- 
ration— nmy  that  beP"  And  the  more  one  examines  the  field  of 
contemporary  English  fiction,  the  more  surely  is  one  obliged  to  admit 
that  there  is  neither  glory  to  God  nor  service  to  mankind  in  it.  For 
it  is  unwise  to  shut  our  eyes  in  public  to  what  every  one  is  saying  in 
private,  namely,  that  English  fiction  is  in  a  miserable  condition. 
The  fact  is  well  enough  known  to  others,  for  a  recent  article  in  the 
Revue  des  deux  Mondes  begins  with  the  statement,  *'  It  is  to  America, 
beyond  all  doubt,  that  we  owe  to-day  the  best  novels  written  in 

(1)  To  l44ward.    By  F.  Marion  Crawford.    London :  Chapman  &  Hall,  1883. 
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English."  We  have  a  host  of  self-styled  novelists  who,  with 
**  frightful  facility/'  produce  their  weekly  crop  of  yolumes,  and  it  is 
the  rarest  thing  to  find,  outside  of  half-a-dozen  names,  a  story  which 
shows  even  an  ordinary  amount  of  cultivation  on  the  part  of  the 
writer,  to  say  nothing  of  any  comprehension  of  the  principles  of  his 
art.  All  writers  upon  fiction  are  struck  with  the  nobility  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  calling — ^the  novelist-creator  who  brings  new  beings  into 
existence  and  turns  them  loose  to  work  good  or  evil  among  his  fellow 
men,  is  upon  a  higher  plane  than  any  other  artist.  ''  His  mysterious 
faculty,''  said  Mr.  Lowell  recently  at  Taunton,  "  cheats  ujb  with  a 
semblance  of  creative  activity  which  is  almost  divine."  ''The  very 
highest  and  holiest  plane  of  creative  effort,"  Lanier  called  it,  and 
Spielhagen  says  it  is  proper  for  us  to  look  upon  the  creative  artist 
*'  in  Bcheuer  Erfurcht,  als  einem  Auserwahlten,  Gh)ttbegnadigten  und 
Begeisterten."  From  this  lofby  point  of  view  how  pitiable  are  the 
novels  with  which  our  libraries  are  flooded  and  which  are  to  be  found 
in  every  drawing-room  in  England,  with  blunders  of  English  or 
French  upon  every  page,  utterly  inartistic  in  their  construction, 
false  in  their  sentiment,  and  mechanical  in  their  morals,  as  vulgar  as 
the  society  for  whose  amusement  they  are  written,  an  imvaryiBg 
presentation  of — 

'*  The  inhuman  dearth 
Of  noble  natures,  of  the  gloomy  days, 
Of  all  the  unhealthy  and  o'erdarkened  ways 
Hade  for  our  searching." 

M.  Ferdinand  Brunetidre,  a  most  subtle  and  excellent  critic,  has 
recently  written  the  significant  sentence:  ''M.  Zola  n'est  de  ses 
romans  que  le  principal  auteur,  mais  il  a  pour  complices  tons  les 
imprudents  fauteurs  de  sa  reputation."  And  this  is  true  of  us; 
our  host  of  second  and  third-rate  novelists  are  only  partly  to  blame  for 
the  unceasing  supply  of  worthless  books;  it  is  equally  the  readers  who 
are  to  blame,  the  readers  who  from  their  circulating  libraries  turn  this 
supply  into  their  own  houses,  who  read  to  pass  away  the  time,  who 
read  to  escape  from  the  monotony  or  reproach  of  their  own  thoughts, 
who  read  themselves  to  sleep,  who  read  for  worse  reasons  than  any 
of  these,  it  is  they  who  have  the  largest  share  in  this  degradation  of 
English  literature.  These  novels  are  a  true  reflection  of  the  society 
which  reads  them  ;  in  neither  case  are  there  any  ideals  of  life,  any 
special  standards  of  duty,  any  definite  and  reasoned  convictions. 
One  does  not  find  our  ordinary  contemporary  novel  in  the  hands  of 
people  who  have  these  things.  Never  before  was  any  kind  of  lite- 
rature so  purely  mechanical  as  novel-reading  and  novel- writing  has 
become  with  us ;  the  story  of  the  man  who  ordered  books  for  his 
library  by  the  yard  is  realised  a  hundred  times  a  day  at  Mudie's, 
where  people  send  up  their  boxes  with  an  order  for  so  many  volumes 
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of  fiction.  In  the  present  condition  of  literature  the  circulating 
library  is  an  almost  unmixed  evil ;  there  will  not  be  much  improve- 
ment until  people  who  can  afford  themselves  any  of  the  luxuries  of 
life  learn  that  it  is  best  for  them  to  refrain  from  reading  books  which 
they  do  not  care  to  own  or  cannot  buy. 

So  much  for  the  present ;  in  the  nature  of  things  it  cannot  be 
permanent.      What,  then^  will  the  future  be  P    Judging  from  the 
influences  of  foreign  theories,  which  we  have  seen  embodied  in  a 
number  of  recent  novels,  in  some  cases  with  great  success ;  and  the 
tendencies  shadowed  forth  in  our  latest  and  best  works,  one  may 
venture  to  forecast  that  the  English  fiction  of  the  future  will  take 
two  distinct  directions,  which  we  may  call,  for  want  of  a  more 
accurate  nomenclature,  first,  that  of  amusement,  and  second,  that  of 
instruction.     By  the  first  of  these  two  crude  terms  is  meant  the 
romance  proper,  the  story  of  incident  for  which  Mr.  B.  L.  Stevenson 
has  recently  made  such  a  pleasant  plea,  the  novelk^  as  Spielhagen 
terms  it,  which  deals  with  a  few  full-grown  characters  and  a  few 
bright  colours  laid  on  quickly  and  lightly.    To  most  readers  this 
will  be  simply  the  amusing,  light-hearted  story,  of  which  A  Misgutdit 
Lassie  ^  is  a  very  good  specimen,  or  it  may  t^e  the  more  solid  form 
of  In  the  Olden  Time^  a  scholarly  reanimation  of  old  times  and 
scenes  by  interweaving  among  them  an  ever-young  story  of  lofty 
human  affections  and  struggles.     It  is  the  fiction  of  this  first  kind 
that  will  satisfy  our  common  longing  for  incident  and  romantic 
adventure,  the  fiction  of  JRobinson  CnMoe  and  Monte  Christo  and  the 
Leatherstoching  Tales ;  we  shall  apply  no  very  strict  standard  to  it,  so 
long  as  it  amuses  and  cheers  us,  and  confines  itself  to  that,  and  none 
of  us  will  grumble  if  Mr.  Stevenson  is  made  happy  by  a  solitary  horse- 
man in  a  long  cloak  riding  rapidly  on  a  frosty  night  up  to  the  inn  on 
the  old  I^orth  road,  and  rattling  his  heavy  riding-whip  against  the 
green  shutters.  But  the  second  direction  of  the  fiction  of  the  future  will 
be  a  very  different  one,  and  before  it  can  be  described  the  vexed  question 
of  didacticism  must  be  set  aside.    A  false  theory  of  art  has  obtained 
such  a  hold  upon  us  that  the  mere  suggestion  of  anything  to  be  taught 
by  a  work  of  art  is  received  with  horror.     M.  Brunetidre,  when  he 
comes  across  the  suggestion  of  a  novel  written  for  moral  ends,  hastens 
parenthetically  to  disavow  all  sympathy,  just  as  a  good  Catholic 
crosses  himself  when  he  meets  an  evil  spirit,  and  yet  his  profound 
and  keenly  reasoned  admiration  for  George  Eliot  rests  upon  the  fact 
that  her  best  novel  is  the  outcome  of  her  philosophy,  and  that  this 
philosophy  "  se  couronne  d'une  morale."    We  have  here  to  do  with 
only  one  form  of  art,  otherwise  it  would  be  easy  enough  to  prove  the 

(1)  ^  Miaguidit  Laaaie.    Bj  Percy  R088.    London :  Macmillan  k  Co.,  1883. 

(2)  In  the  OitUn  Tims,    By  the  Author  of  Th$  Atelkr  du  Ly$^  M^idmomlh  Mori,  ftc. 
Ijondon :  Longman,  Green  &  Co.,  1883. 
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underlying  didactic  purpose  in  the  work  of  tHe  greatest  artists  from 
Phidias  down ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  masterpieces  of  fiction 
have  been  deliberately  didactic.  Bunyan,  Swift,  Addison,  Befoe, 
Richardson,  Fielding,  Smollett,  —  but  the  list  might  be  con- 
tinued without  interruption  down  to  our  own  times  and  the  latest 
work  of  Alphonse  Daudet,  and  every  writer  of  them  all  be  quoted 
as  to  the  lesson  he  would  teach.  Indeed  it  cannot  be  other- 
wise. In  an  admirable  piece  of  criticism  Mr.  James  has  said :  '*  I 
should  say  that  the  main  object  of  the  novel  is  to  represent  life.  I 
cannot  understand  any  other  motive  for  combining  imaginary  inci- 
dents, and  I  do  not  perceive  any  other  measure  of  the  value  of  sucli 
combinations.''  Now  life  is  the  great  school  of  mankind  ;  there  is 
nothing  of  life  that  does  not  teach  its  lesson ;  experieniia  docet  is  the 
tritest  of  proverbs.  If,  therefore,  any  novel  faithfully  represents 
life,  it  must  necessarily  teach  ;  and  conversely,  if  a  novelist  wishes 
to  teach  any  particular  truth,  he  may  choose  for  portrayal  that 
section  of  life  which  exhibits  it.  Consequently,  the  more  nearly 
perfect  his  story  as  a  work  of  art,  i,e,  as  a  faithful  picture  of  life, 
the  more  didactic  it  wiQ  necessarily  be.  There  is  no  chasm 
between  art  and  instruction ;  on  the  contrary,  they  cannot  properly 
exist  separately. 

The  second  and  chief  direction,  then,  of  future  fiction  will  be 
that  of  instruction.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  life  will  become 
more  serious  for  us  all  in  the  near  future — ^more  serious  espe- 
cially for  those  to  whom  as  yet  it  has  shown  only  its  luxurious  side. 
The  struggle  of  ideas  is  already  commencing,  and  the  victorious 
ideas  will  demand  prompt  embodiment  in  our  civilisation.  And  in 
this  more  serious  existence  which  awaits  us  the  novelist  who  can 
paint  life  will  possess  a  tool — indeed  a  weapon^-of  great  power. 
Writing  after  prolonged  observation,  and  with  educated  sympathies, 
half-observer  and  half-creator,  he  shall  guide  and  mediate,  or  warn 
and  destroy,  as  need  shall  be.  There  need  be  no  fear  that  imagina- 
tion shall  perish  in  this  process ;  it  will  be  needed,  and  of  a  higher 
quality  than  ever  before,  as  a  solvent  for  the  result  of  his  observa- 
tion. "  The  truth  is,"  says  Spielhagen  most  truly,  and  all  Zola's 
denial  of  it  is  in  vain,  '*  that  the  artist  can  apply  nothing  in  the 
form  in  which  he  receives  it ;  every  particle  of  material  gathered 
from  experience  must  first  be  fertilized  by  his  imagination.'^  At 
the  funeral  of  Tourguenef  M.  Kenan  beautifully  said  of  him,  "  He 
felt  that  he  was  the  keeper  of  souls,''  and  it  is  this  same  high  con- 
sciousness that  will  give  nobility  and  imfailing  seriousness  to  the 
work  of  the  novelist  of  the  future.  Being  more  of  a  man  than  ever 
before,  he  will  be  required  to  be  no  less  of  an  artist,  and  his  novels 
will  thai  be  true  works  of  art,  which  means,  in  Browning's  words, 
that  tiiey  will  "  delight  the  eye,  and  save  the  soul  besides." 

Henbt  Normal. 
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AxTHOUGH  the  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  army  in  the  Soudan  has  caused 
a  delay  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  English  garrison  from  Cairo,  it  has 
not  changed  the  Egyptian  policy  of  the  English  Government. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  be  permitted  to  do  so.  The 
disaster,  indeed,  only  senres  to  emphasize  the  direct,  or  collateral, 
evils  arising  from  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  British  troops.  For 
the  present  our  garrison  in  the  Egyptian  capital  is  to  be  maintained 
because  there  is  some  danger  lest  its  peace  should  bo  disturbed. 
Flushed  with  victory,  and  confident  in  the  knowledge  that  his 
success  is  attracting  to  him  fresh  followers  among  the  fanatics  of  the 
interior,  the  Mahdi  may  continue  his  march  to  a  point  at  which  he 
will  menace  the  frontier  of  Egypt  proper.  His  approach  within 
five  hundred  miles  of  the  first  cataract  might  be  the  signal  for  an 
outburst  of  panic  in  Cairo  which  the  Khedive's  troops,  unsupported 
by  English  soldiers  and  oJBElcers,  might  be  impotent  to  withstand  or 
check.  The  withdrawal  from  Cairo,  therefore,  is  postponed  because 
the  tranquillity  of  Cairo,  for  which  we  have  made  ourselves  answer- 
able, is  or  may  be  threatened.  For  these  reaspns  it  would  be  an  entire 
mistake  to  suppose  that  the  Government  have  surrendered  any  prin- 
ciple of  the  programme  on  which,  before  the  news  of  Hicks  Pasha's 
OTerthrow,  they  had  determined.  While  Ministers  cannot  be  accused 
of  inconsistency,  it  may  be  admitted  that  their  position  in  regard  to 
Egypt  is  not  without  some  elements  of  irony.  The  attempt  of  the 
Egyptian  Government  to  establish  itself  in  the  Soudan  was  an 
insane  one.  It  was  persevered  with,  in  disregard  of  the  advice,  and 
even  in  defiance  of  the  more  definite  instructions,  of  England.  Yet 
it  is  probable,  or,  rather,  certain,  that  but  for  the  confidence  with 
which  the  presence  of  English  troops  at  Cairo  inspired  the  Khedive's 
Government,  this  excessive  obstinacy  would  not  have  been  dis- 
played. There  could  be  no  more  salutary  or  signal  instance  of  the 
embarrassments  which  follow  a  policy  of  foreign  occupation.  First, 
the  power,  which  we  are  supporting,  engages  in  an  altogether  mon- 
strous enterprise.  The  subjugation  of  the  Soudan — a  vast  arid  and 
inhospitable  region,  with  Ho  wells,  no  shade,  and  scant  means  for 
sustaining  existence — by  such  a  feeble  power  as  Egypt,  is  an 
impossibility.  But  this,  from  the  point  of  view  of  England,  is  not, 
perhaps,  the  worst.  The  failure  of  the  Soudan  campaign,  coinciding 
with  the  presence  of  English  troops  in  Egjrpt,  entails  indirect  claims 
upon  ourselves  of  the  most  preposterous  kind.  Not  the  most  frantic 
Imperialist  would  have  thought  of  suggesting  that  the  affairs  of 
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the  huge  desert  on  either  side  of  the  Lower  Nile  were  any  eoncerxL 
of  ours  but  for  the  fact  that  we  are  temporarily  established  in  Egypt. 
Yet  this  demand  has  been  seriously  made  by  Conservative  politicians 
-on  platforms  and  Conservative  writers  in  the  press.    The  object  of 
the  war  on  which  the  Egyptian  Government  entered  with  a  light 
lieart,  was  territorial  aggrandisement.     Something,  indeed,  was  said 
tibout  the  suppression  of  the  slave  trade,    but  this  was  only  the 
specious  and  hypocritical  plea  which  cloaked  a  design  of  pure  and 
imqualified  aggression.     The  course  for  the  English  Government 
to  pursue  is  simple.     We  are  not  more  confident  that  it  will  be 
tidopted,  than  we  are  that  it  will  be  approved  by  all  rational  English- 
men.    Our  troops  may  remain  a  little  longer  in  Cairo,  but  we  must 
not  and  shall  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  duped  by  the  ridiculous  clamour 
that  the  defeat  of  Hicks  Pasha's  army  is  a  disgrace  to  the  English  name, 
which  can  only  be  washed  out  by  English  blood,  into  the  permanent 
military  occupation  of  the  delta  of  the  Nile,  still  less  into  sending,  as 
the  Conservatives  would  have  us,  upon  worse  than  a  fool's  errand,  an 
English  contingent  into  the  Soudan.     What  has  occurred  is  indeed 
disastrous,  but  it  conveys  a  wholesome  lesson,  which  the  most  reck- 
less of  English  Chauvinists  may  perhaps  be  trusted  not  absolutely 
to  miss. 

The  situation  that  confronts  the  Government  in  the  south  of 
AMca  is  scarcely  less  serious  than  that  existing  in  the  north.  The 
<lemands  of  the  Boers  have  now  been  fully  and  finally  stated.  Some 
of  them  present  slight  difficulties  and  admit  of  prompt  settlement. 
Eor  instance,  the  debt  whose  remission  is  asked  for  must  be  dealt 
with  by  us  in  a  generous  spirit.  That  which  is  vital  and  most  com- 
plicated in  their  claim  relates  to  the  future  status  of  the  TransvaaL 
"The  Boers  claim  that  they  should  for  the  future  be  placed  in  the 
same  position  as  the  Orange  Free  State,  that  they  should  be  com- 
pletely autonomous,  and  that  the  English  Government  should 
definitely  abandon  the  idea  of  controlling  their  foreign  rela- 
tions or  their  internal  state.  If  these  requisitions  are  compiled 
vrith,  England  will  cease,  for  all  practical  purposes,  to  be  the 
suzerain  of  the  Transvaal.  The  convention  into  which  we  entered 
with  them,  while  giving  us  certain  rights,  imposed  upon  us 
certain  duties,  and,  as  Lord  Bandolph  Churchill  and  others  on 
both  sides  of  the  House  urged  last  session,  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
enforce  that  instrument  in  all  its  bearings,  the  sooner  it  is  formally 
^^ancelled  the  better.  But  to  come  to  details ;  let  us  see  exactly 
how  things  stand  between  the  Boers  and  ourselves  at  the  present 
moment  and  to  what  their  plea  amounts.  In  the  first  place  they 
tell  us  they  must  have  the  management  of  all  their  home  affairs. 
To  this  it  is  objected  that  if  that  point  is  conceded  England  will 
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have  abdicated  her  duty  of  protecting  the  native  settlers  in  the 
Transvaal  against  the  Dutchmen,  who  are  represented  as  the  sworn 
enemies  of  the  aborigines  in  particular  and  as  monsters  of  inhu- 
manity generally.  But  what  are  the  facts  P  The  Dutchmen  in  the 
Transvaal  amount  to  40,000  as  against  800,000  natives.  The  number 
of  the  latter  who  are  perpetually  and  of  their  own  free  choice  flocking 
into  the  Transvaal  is  on  the  increase.  Surely  the  first  inference  to 
be  drawn  from  the  fact  is  that  the  natives  prefer  even  the  despotism 
of  the  Boers  to  the  anarchy  which  exists  outside  their  border.  In 
other  words,  the  Boer  administration  may  be  bad,  but  in  the  eyes  of 
the  men  who  deliberately  elect  to  live  under  it,  it  is  not  so  bad  bls  the 
regime  which  they  desert.  What  is  now  being  witnessed  in  the 
Transvaal  has  long  since  been  witnessed  in  Natal.  An  European 
government,  however  rude  and  unsatisfactory,  offers  advantages 
which  a  native  government  does  not.  But  the  significance  of  the 
statistics  already  cited  goes  farther  than  this.  The  Boers  may  not 
be  masters  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  enlightened  polity.  If, 
however,  they  were  so  wantonly  cruel  and  essentially  tyrannous  as  we 
are  sometimes  told,  is  it  conceivable  that  there  should  be  no  rising 
on  the  part  of  the  natives  within  the  Transvaal  against  their  autho- 
rity ?  Surely  almost  a  million  of  aboriginal  settlers  would  be  able 
to  organize  themselves  against  a  community  of  Dutchmen  amounting 
to  just  one- twentieth  of  their  number. 

Incomparably  the  most  serious  question  arising  out  of  the  Boer 
demands  concerns  their  relatiot^s  with  the  natives  outside  their 
border,  especially  with  the  inhabitants  of  Bechuanaland.  There  is 
a  strong  and  well-founded  feeling  in  this  country,  that  we  are  under 
particular  obligations  to  the  natives  of  this  district,  and  that  we  are 
bound  to  protect  them  against  any  undue  encroachments  by  the 
Boers  of  the  Transvaal  or  by  any  others.  If  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  Transvaal  convention  should  not  be  so  far  repealed  as  to  g^ve 
those  with  whom  it  was  made  the  right  of  self-government  at  home 
and  abroad,  the  duty  is  incumbent  upon  us  of  seeing  that  they  do 
not  take  advantage  of  the  cono^ion  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
existence  of  the  tribes  upon  their  frontier  intolerable.  Yet  if  no 
guarantees  that  they  will  abstain  from  a  policy  of  aggression  are  to 
be  exacted  from  them,  this  is  the  contingency  which  we  have  to 
face.  The  Boers,  so  far  as  Bechuanaland  is  concerned,  insist  upon 
the  right  to  annex  in  self-defence.  Stellaland  and  Goshen  are,  they 
say,  robber  republics.  Therefore  they  are  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
Transvaal.  If,  such  is  the  contention  of  the  Boers,  their  claim  to 
secure  the  Transvaal  frontier  is  to  be  admitted,  their  claim  to  advance 
it  must  be  admitted  also,  since  the  latter  process  is  not  more  indis- 
pensable to  their  security  than  the  former.  Now  it  is  at  once 
obvious  that   such  a  process  may  be  indefinitely  extended.     If 
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Stellaland  and  Goshen  are  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Transyaal  to-daj, 
in  the  interests  of  its  peace  and  order,  what  conununities  may  not  be 
absorbed  in  it  on  the  same  plea  to-morrow  P  Is  there  not  too  mnch 
reason  to  fear  that  the  vision  of  the  Transvaal  annexationists  may 
never  fail  to  discover  a  new  Stellaland  and  Goshen  just  outside  the 
limit  of  the  country  which  has  most  recently  been  included  behind 
the  Transvaal  frontier  P 

The  history  of  the  purely  domestic  politics  of  the  past  month 
resolves  itself  into  a  series  of  speeches  made,  and  meetings  held,  in 
connection  with  the  legislative  programme  of  next  session.  The 
election  at  York  has  terminated  in  a  manner  that  was  foreseen  from 
the  first,  and  the  only  incident  arising  out  of  it,  which  could  not 
have  been  anticipated,  was  the  fresh  and  most  unfortunate  opportu- 
nity for  the  exhibition  of  a  reckless  partisan  zeal  of  which  Lord 
Salisbury  has  availed  himself.  York  is  one  of  the  most  corrupt  of 
English  boroughs.  The  expenditure  on  both  sides  at  the  election 
of  1880  was  enormous.  A  repetition  of  this  extravagance  was  pre- 
vented by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  The  operation  of  that 
measure  was  naturally  resented  by  all  those  who  had  anything  to 
lose  under  it.  Moreover  Sir  Frederick  Hilner,  who  boasted  that 
he  was  half  an  Irishman,  made  a  very  appreciable  amount  of 
capital  out  of  Mr.  Lockwood's  frank  assurance  that  he  would  not 
repeal  the  Crimes  Act,  and  that  he  was  not  willing  to  vote  for  an 
inquiry  into  the  practicability  of  Home  Bule.  Lord  Salisbury,  hear- 
ing that  one  of  the  candidates  had,  directly  or  indirectly,  implicitly 
or  explicitly,  expressed  his  sympathy  with  the  Irish  Nationalists, 
leapt  to  the  conclusion  that  the  unscrupulous  person  who  had  done 
this  could  be  none  other  than  the  Liberal  candidate.  He  therefore 
denounced  Mr.  Lockwood  in  the  City  of  London  in  the  evening  on 
which  the  news  of  his  defeat  arrived,  and  in  stirring  language 
exhorted  his  hearers  and  the  whole  country  to  draw  from  the  event 
a  moral  that  the  cause  of  Liberalism  in  England  was  doomed  because 
its  representatives  were  coquetting  with,  and  inviting  the  alliance 
of,  the  Irish  Separatists.  To  the  exposure  which  immediately 
followed  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  thus  far  characteristically  indif- 
ferent. He  is  one  of  those  statesmen  who  think  it  wise  to  let  the 
morrow  take  care  of  itself,  and  who,  if  a  taunt  levelled  at  an 
opponent  elicits  a  cheer  at  the  moment,  is  cynically  heedless  whether 
it  may  not  be  retorted  by  facts  four-and-twenty  hours  later. 

If  we  attempt  to  analyse  the  proceedings  at  the  great  political 
gatherings  held  during  the  past  month,  and  to  gather  their  import, 
there  is  little  doubt  as  to  the  conclusion  to  which  they  point.  The 
Cabinet,  which  has  met  several  times  during  the  last  three  weeks, 
will  doubtless  be  convened  more  than  once  again  before  Christmas, 
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but  the  resolutioii  of  ministers  as  to  the  order  of  business  next 
session  has  been,  it  may  be  supposed,  already  provisionally  taken. 
The  first  question  to  be  dealt  with  is  that  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise,  and,  as  we  haye  repeatedly  urged,  this  will  be  unaccom- 
panied by  any  scheme  for  the  redistribution  of  seats.  Speaking  at 
Bristol  on  Monday  night,  November  26th,  Mr.  Chamberlain  drew 
attention  to  the  dangers  that  would  beset  the  new  Reform  Bill  if  it 
was  made  in  any  degree  conditional  upon  the  reform  of  local 
government  in  London  or  in  counties.  Mr.  Forster's  suggestion 
that  a  measure  for  the  better  admimstration  of  the  metropolis 
should  be  introduced,  and  immediately  after  its  introduction  should 
be  referred  to  a  Q-rand  committee,  is  sound  and  sensible  enough ; 
and  if  county  boards  could  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner  it 
would  be  matter  for  general  satisfaction.  But  if  this  is  not  possible, 
if  the  two  Bills  are,  or  if  only  one  of  them  is,  in  a  fair  way  of  becom- 
ing law  after  having  been  thrashed  out  in  the  House  of  Commons 
in  full  assembly,  what  is  likely  to  be  the  effect  upon  the  prospects  of 
the  new  Reform  BillP  ProposaU  like  the  establishment  of  a  muni- 
cipality in  London  and  of  representative  boards  in  counties  open  up 
a  number  of  collateral  issues,  and  bristle  with  technicalities  of  detail 
upon  which  an  infinity  of  time  may  be  wasted.  The  debates  on  either 
measure  might  be  protracted  to  such  a  length  as  to  render  it  im- 
practicable to  make  any  progress  with  electoral  reform.  The  one 
imperative  necessity  is  that  the  business  of  parliamentary  reform 
should  be  postponed  no  longer.  Mr.  Chamberlain  sumMed  up  the 
whole  matter  admirably  when  he  said  that  the  practical  question  is, 
''  Can  all  these  omnibuses  be  driven  abreast  through  Temple  BarP" 

"  If  (he  continued)  any  large  minority  of  the  House  of  Oommons  were  hos- 
tile to  any  one  of  these  measures,  you  will  see  that  under  our  existing  rules 
they  might  so  long  prolong  discussion  on  the  first  Bill  introduced  as  to  jeopar- 
dize our  purpose  and  prevent  altogether  any  progress  being  made  with  the 
other  ^two.  In  these  circumstances  I  think  the  country  would  judge  us  very 
hardly  if  we,  by  any  fault  of  ours,  allowed  a  question  so  paramount  as  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  be  elbowed  out  of  the  way  by  anything  less  im- 
portant." 

« In  the  matter  of  the  franchise  you  have  a  simple  question  which  involves 
very  few  points  of  principle,  and  those  are  points  which  can  be  easily  and 
quickly  decided.  It  is  a  question  on  which  you  may  say  practically  the  whole 
Liberal  party  are  agreed.  If  you  can  only  contrive  to  tack  to  it  another  ques- 
tion very  complicated  and  difficult,  on  the  details  of  which  differences  of  opinion 
may  very  naturally  arise,  then  there  is  a  chance  that  both  questions  may  be 
got  rid  of  together.  We  have  had  some  painful  experience  in  reference  to  this 
particular  question.  In  1866,  under  Lord  [John  Bussell,  the  Liberal  Gk)vern- 
mont  brought  in  a  simple  Extension  of  the  Franchise  Bill  and  the  same  ques- 
tian  arose.  A  cave  was  formed  in  the  Liberal  ranks,  and  a  resolution  was 
brought  forward  demanding  that  the  Q-ovemment  should  disclose  their  scheme 
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of  redistribution.    That  resolution  was  very  nearly  carried ;  the  Qovemmezit 
only  obtained  a  majority  of  five.    Accordingly  their  hands  were  forced,  and  tliey 
were  compelled  to  bring  in  a  Redistribution  Bill.     The  moment  they  brought  in 
that  Bill  their  majority  of  five  was  changed  to  a  minority  of  eleyen.  They  were 
beaten  on  an  important  amendment,  they  resigned,  and  the  Tories  came  into 
office.  .  .  .  There  is  another  argument  in  favour  of  separation.    It  is  a  practical 
argument;  until  you  have  given  the  vote,  and  until  you  have  got  the  new 
register,  it  is  absolutely  impossible.    There  are  no  means  at  our  disposal  for 
knowing  what  the  numbers  in  the  new  constituencies  will  be,  and  until  we  have 
that  essential  information  how  is  it  possible  that  really  any  satisfactory  scheme 
of  redistribution  can  be  prepared  ?    Altogether  I  would  venture  to  submit  that 
this  is  a  matter  not  in  a^y  sense  of  principle,  but  a  matter  of  Parliamentary 
tactics.    Those  who  are  honestly  anxious  for  reform  should  do  all  they  can  to 
secure  it  step  by  step.    Those  who  are  opposed  to  reform  in  any  shape,  but 
who  are  afraid  of  saying  so,  will  no  doubt  be  very  wise  if  they  can  contrive  to 
jumble  the  two  questions  up  together,  so  that  the  one  that  is  plain  and  simple 
may  be  overlaid  and  stifled  in  the  embraces  of  the  one  that  is  complicated." 

The  Government  will  certainly  not  play  into  the  hands  of  their 
opponents.    We  have,  on  many  occasions  before  now,  alleged  specific 
reasons  why  Beform  should  be  dealt  with  apart  from  Bedistribution. 
The  practically  conclusive  argument  in  favour  of  this  method  of  pro- 
ceeding is  that  for  the  Government  to  associate  the  two  measures, 
would  be,  as  Hr.  Chamberlain  has  plainly  shown,  for  them  to 
obstruct  their  own  path  with  gratuitous  obstacles.     It  is  a  foregone 
conclusion  that  the  House  of  Commons  will  affirm  the  general  prin- 
ciple of  €!Xtending  household  sufirage  to  counties.    Upon  tbat  matter 
no  practical  difference  of  opinion  exists,  but  when  we  come  to  the 
readjustment  of  electoral  power,  we  are  met  with  all  manner  of 
complications.     The  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade  put  this  very 
fairly  at  Bristol.     The  two  operations  which  have  to  be  conducted 
are  perfectly  distinct :  the  first  is  to   extend  political  power  over 
a  wider  area  ;  the  second,  to  regidate  its  exercise.   These  tasks  must 
be  undertaken  singly,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  to  imdertake 
them  together  woidd  be  to  jeopardize  both. 

There   are  other    points   in   connection  with    the  forthcoming 
measures  of  parliamentary  reform  dwelt  upon  by  Mr.  Chamberlain 
in  his  remarkable  speech  at  Bristol  which  it  will  not  be  amiss  to 
emphasise  here.     Any  arrangement  to  be  satisfactory  must  include 
the  abolition  of  faggot  voting  and  of  minority  representation.    Mr. 
Fawcett  and  Mr.  Courtney  have  lately  declared  themselves  in  favour 
of  retaining  the  latter  of  these  devices  as  a  check  upon  the  free 
expression  of  popular  opinion.     It  can  only  operate  in  practice  as  a 
direct  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  majority.     The  first  doctrine  of 
Liberalism  is  that  where  the  preponderance  of  numbers  is,  there  the 
preponderance  of  authority  should  be  also.     The  minority  seat  is  a 
device  for  taking  away  an  essential  share  of  the  political  prerogative 
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'  ^6  GoTe,ir  which  the  constitution  as  regulated  by  Parliament  bestows,  and  is  in 

re  forced,  fiTj  effect  a  step  in  the  direction  of  the  disfranchisement  of  the  majority. 

f  '^^'™2^  Upon  this  subject,  too,  Mr.  Chamberlain's  remarks  were  equally 

ieren.  Th?jf  cogent  and  pertinent : — 

■Tories  cacr; 

^ti'ar,*^-  "  WHat  we  have  to  deal  with,  the  evil  against  which  we  are  protesting,  is 

^^  ^:  tif ;  the  inordinate  influence  and  power  which  minorities  have  obtained  in  our 

^QT  ii^:  system ;  and  really  it  is  time  that  somebody  should  stand  up  and  say  a  good 

'i'^!iif?ir  word  for  a  down- trodden  majority.     Minorities  are  everywhere;  they  meet  us 

:^ifc'rTjE2-r  at  every  turn,  they  rule  us  at  every  comer.     A  minority  of  the  population,  and 

tofuk^d  only  a  minority,  have  any  votes  at  aU  at  the  present  time;  of  that  minority 

P^'iicf::r  another  minority,  not  more  than  one-fifth,  returns  a  majority  of  the  House  of 

ii  :hti^-  Commons ;  and  when  this  minority  of  a  minority  has  succeeded  in  passing  any- 

rth:<i.:,  thing  through  the  House  of  Commons,  then  we  allow  another  minority,  an 

:c>-:t^^  infinitesimal  fraction  of  the  people,  without  any  representative  authority  what- 

d  ?.i  soever,  whom  we  call  a  House  of  Lords,  to  exercise  an  absolute  veto  over  every- 

,....  thing  that  we  propose  to  do.     The  same  thing  occurs  throughout  our  local 

government  minorities,  town  elections  of  school  boards,  boards  of  guardians, 

'-  and  local  boards.    They  exersise  supreme  authority  in  matters  of  our  great 

^^  educational  endowments.    They  go  over  our  counties,  and  they  deal  despotically 

2JL  with  all  the  details  of  licensing  legislation.    In  these  circumstances  our  object 

:  ip  should  be  to  reduce  the  power  and  influence  of  minorities,  and  to  give  a  fair 

^0^^  representation  to  majorities.'' 

m  ! 

prill- 

aatte' 


tot 

jerc; 
rffv 


This,  however,  is  a  minor  matter  in  comparison  with  another 
aspect  of  the  Franchise  Bill.  The  Conservatives,  who  have  already 
announced  that  they  will  oppose  Reform  if  it  is  unaccompanied  by 
redistribution,  have  also  announced  that  it  shall  under  no  circum- 
stances include  Ireland.  Upon  this  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
exclusion  of  Ireland  would  be  an  intolerable  anomaly.  Whether 
from  the  point  of  view  of  expediency,  justice,  or  logic,  the  case  for 
the  exclusion  of  Ireland  breaks  down.  To  state  it  is  to  answer 
it.  If,  we  are  told,  there  exists  the  same  county  franchise  on  both 
sides  of  St.  George's  Channel,  the  disintegration  of  the  empire  will 
have  begun.  The  newly  emancipated  class  of  Irish  county  voters 
will  increase  the  number  of  Mr.  Pamell's  followers  to  eighty.  Now, 
under  any  circumstances  the  estimate  is  that  at  the  next  election 
these  will  have  risen  to  sixty.  Is  it  seriously  pretended  that  the 
empire  is  to  be  ruined  by  twenty  additional  nationalist  Members 
of  Parliament?  Do  sixty  Parnellites  in  the  House  of  Commons 
mean  the  permanence,  and  do  eighty  mean  the  destruction,  of  the 
existing  regime  ?  This  is  not  the  argument  of  sound  statesmanship 
or  practical  common  sense ;  it  is  the  argument  of  panic.  We  are 
asked  to  reAise  the  Irish  people  a  due  share  of  representation  in  the 
Imperial  Parliament  to  escape  a  purely  speculative  peril  of  appalling 
dimensions.  If  such  dire  results  are  to  follow  the  inclusion  of  Ireland 
in  the  Reform  Bill  to  be  introduced  next  session,  is  it  not  equivalent 
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to  saying  that^  at  the  present  moment,  Ireland  is  not  represented  at 
W'estminster  in  proportion  to  the  strength  and  yolume  of  the  political 
opinions  of  her  people  P  These  opinions  may  be  mischievous,  deplor- 
able in  themselves,  worthy  of  any  epithet  that  may  be  applied  to 
them.  That  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  repressed.  If  they 
are  held  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  Irish  people,  it  is  the 
constitutional  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  insure  their  representation 
at  Westminster.  We  pretend  to  give  to  Ireland  the  same  blessings 
of  representative  government  as  we  ourselves  enjoy.  If  we  are 
sincere,  how  is  it  possible  to  justify  any  reform  ia  the  representa- 
tion of  England  without  permitting  Ireland  to  participate  in  that 
reform?  There  are  two  courses,  and  two  only,  which,  with  any 
show  of  logic  or  equity,  we  can  pursue  towards  the  Irish  people. 
Those  who  declare  that  Ireland  will  never  be  satisfactorily  ruled  or 
enjoy  internal  tranquillity  till  she  is  disfranchised,  take  up  an  intel- 
ligible position.  Keduce,  is  the  sum  of  their  contention,  Ireland  to 
the  condition  of  a  Crown  colony.  Govern  her  as  India  is  governed, 
and  then  all  will  be  well.  But  what  Conservative  politician  would 
venture  seriously  to  make  such  a  suggestion  P  It  is  strictly  logical, 
but  it  is  absolutely  impracticable.  What  is  at  once  illogical  and 
impracticable  is  to  insist  that  Ireland  shall  have  a  sham  representa- 
tion. Either  withhold  representative  government  from  her  com- 
pletely, and  administer  her  affitirs  by  a  beneficent  despotism,  or  else 
abolish  the  injustices  and  inequalities  in  her  representative  system  as 
we  are  about  to  abolkh  those  which  exist  in  the  representative 
system  of  England.  There  is  no  compromise  between  these  two 
alternative  policies.  Liberals,  at  any  rate,  are  bound  to  treat  Ireland 
as  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  England,  and  they  can  listen  to  no 
project  for  withholding  from  her  the  rights  or  privileges  which  are 
claimed  for  Great  Britain. 

The  danger  which  threatened  the  peace  of  Europe  in  the  Balkan 
peninsula  has  disappeared,  or  sensibly  diminished,  during  the  past 
month.  In  Bulgaria  tranquillity  is  restored ;  in  Servia  the  insur- 
rection has  subsided ;  and  though  Eussian  and  Austrian  intriguers 
are  not  likely  to  relax  their  efforts  during  the  next  few  months, 
there  is  no  chance  for  the  present  of  war.  Although  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  once  boasted  that  January  and  February  were  his  two  most 
faithful  and  irresistible  generals,  Russia  knows  from  former  experience 
that  a  winter  campaign  in  the  Balkans  is  a  deadly  business.  At  the 
same  time  the  manner  in  which  the  Bulgarian  crisis  has  terminated 
may  remind  us  of  the  fact  that  the  Eussian  occupation  of  the  country 
is  drawing  to  a  close.  The  Czar  and  his  officers  have  given  way 
before  the  native  element,  and  although  Hassian  generals  and 
captains  still  remain  in  Sofia,  they  will  no  longer  be  able  to  regard 
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the  Prince  as  a  mere  tool  and  vassal  of  the  Czar.  The  Russian 
army  is  encamped  in  Bulgaria,  but  not  as  a  permanent  garrison.  Only 
a  sense  of  gratitude  for  past  favours  can  prevent  the  Bulgarians 
from  telling  their  imperial  benefactor  that  his  mission  is  accom- 
plished. According  to  a  B.ussian  proverb,  the  Czar  may  be  far 
but  his  rouble  is  near ;  and  Russian  money  is  by  some  held  to  be 
responsible  for  the  last  peasant  insurrection  in  Servia,  which  has 
been  vigorously  and  successfully  dealt  with  by  the  Government  of 
Prince  Milan.  The  operation  has  been  conducted  with  a  severity 
that  seems  alike  needless  and  indefensible.  Liberty  of  the  press  and 
the  right  of  public  meeting  have  been  suspended.  These  are  dan- 
gerous tactics,  nor  are  they  likely  to  prove  in  the  long  run  successful 
if,  as  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  recent  revolt  was  not  a  trivial 
jacquerie  of  peasants,  but  an  expression  of  the  widely  ramified  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  Radical  party.  The  Radicals  won  a  majority  in 
the  last  Skupchina  election  without  obtaining  a  Radical  cabinet ; 
and  as  the  members  of  that  party  are  daring  to  recklessness,  they 
have  very  intelligibly  tried  to  resist  force  by  force,  in  order  to  sweep 
away  the  Christich  ministry  and  the  Milan  dynasty.  Their  attempt 
did  not  succeed.  But,  for  all  that.  Prince  Milan  remains  what  he 
was  before :  a  king  merely  tolerated  in  his  own  country,  consoling 
himself  for  the  want  of  popularity  with  Austro-Oerman  friendship. 

With  the  exception  of  Egypt,  Tonquin  is  the  only  quarter  of  the 
world  the  immediate  development  of  events  in  which  occasions  much 
anxiety.  The  hope  that  M.  Challemel-Lacour's  retirement  would 
pave  the  way  to  a  settlement  of  the  Franco-Chinese  difficulty  has 
proved  vain.  The  two  countries  may  be  still  only  engaged  in  a 
game  of  brag,  but  the  attitude  which  they  have  respectively  adopted 
renders  it  apparently  inevitable  that  it  shotdd  be  exchanged,  at 
no  distant  date,  for  a  game  of  war.  China  has  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet  to  France.  A  decree  issued  by  the  Celestial  Government 
to  the  provinces  contiguous  to  Tonquin  proclaims  Annam  a  vassal 
state,  denounces  the  French  invasion,  and  declares  that  if  French 
operations  are  commenced  against  Bacninh,  a  casus  belU  will  have 
arisen.  That  China  is  serious  may  be  judged  not  only  from  the 
language  employed  in  this  document,  but  from  the  attack  on  the 
French  garrison  at  Haidzuong  on  the  13th  of  this  month.  If  there 
is  to  be  war,  no  season  could  be  more  auspicious  for  China  and 
adverse  to  France  than  the  present.  As  for  the  negotiations  of  the 
past  month,  they  partake  of  the  nature  rather  of  comedy  or  farce 
than  of  diplomacy.  First,  M.  Ghallemel-Lacour  publishes  a  Yellow 
Book  vindicating  French  pretensions  in  Tonquin  ;  next,  the  Marquis 
T'seng  proceeds  to  disprove  the  claim  by  the  evidence  of  English 
papers ;  then  M.  Jules  Ferry  saves  his  Government  or  augments  his 
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majority  by  attempting  to  discredit  tlie  Chinese  Ambassador  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  and  by  reading  a  despatch  from  M.  Tricou 
declaring  that  Li  Hung  Chang  had  disavowed  the  Marquis  T'seng  ; 
finally^  the  Marquis  publishes  a  despatch  from  his  Government 
flatly  contradicting  M.  Tricou's  assertion, 

The  question  which  Western  Europe  is  now  asking  is  whether 
M.  Ferry,  in  his  dual  capacity  of  Prime  Minister  and  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  will  succeed  in  steering  France  out  of  the  Hispano- 
Russian  complication.  Public  opinion  in  Germany  is  evidently 
excited.  The  scandal  of  King  Alphonso's  reception  in  Paris,  the 
attacks  of  the  French  press,  the  proscription  of  Germans  in  Paris, 
the  artificially  stimulated  discontent  in  Alsace-Lorraine  have  gradu- 
ally produced  the  impression  that  the  outbreak  of  war  is  only  a 
question  of  time.  France  has  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  arming 
herself  at  leisure  in  order  to  strike  at  leisure  when  the  opportunity 
of  an  alliance  offers.  However  pacific  may  bethe  policy  and  desires 
of  Germany,  she  is  perfectly  ready  for  war.  The  old  generals  and 
strategists  are  still  living,  and  the  tradition  of  former  victories  is 
fresh.  The  isolation  of  France  is  complete.  Her  only  possible  ally 
in  the  field,  Russia,  is  kept  in  check  by  Austria,  and  though,  thanks 
to  English  moderation  and  generosity,  she  has  been  in  this  respect 
unsuccessful,  she  has  done  all  that  she  could  do  to  alienate  from  her 
the  feeling  of  this  country.  She  has  regarded  the  visit  of  the  Crown 
Prince  of  Germany  to  Spain  with  more  equanimity  than  might  have 
been  expected.  No  one  can  miss  the  significance  of  this  event. 
The  presence  of  the  heir  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  in 
Madrid  indicates  something  more  than  a  reciprocity  of  royal  polite- 
ness. It  is  a  guarantee  that  the  relations  of  the  two  Courts  are  those 
of  cordial  amity,  and  that  Spain  is  gradually  passing  into  the  puissant 
circle  of  German  alliances  on  the  Continent. 

Norembtr  28,  1883. 
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